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in  October 619 

in  September 477 

Oardenlng,  Market 493 

Gaslight,  effect  on  Vegetation  .   516 

Chtte,  bow  to  make  a 876 

CHrla,  Farmers 182 


Gladiolus 218,  681 

Glass,  to  Cut  without  Diamond  420 

Grafting 166 

Grape  Vines  .  .  .   469,  615, 623 
Wax 277 

Grain,  Crippled,  cut  with  Mow- 
ing Machine 471 

Crops 256 

for  Fall  Sowing 615 

Harvesting,  &c 367, 369 

Grains,  Harvesting  the  Small .   345 
Analysis  of 359 

Grape,  the  Concord 184 

Fever 156,161 

Isabella,  Culture  of  the  .  .   210 

Trellis 310 

Vine,  Grafting  the  .  469,  616,  5^3 

Need  Exercise 272 

Mildew  on, to  Cure.  .  .   471 
What  ails  the 441 

Grapes 259,431 

Cultivation,  Effects  of.  .  .   480 

Frozen 625 

in  Mass.,  notes  on 260 

in  Middlesex   Co 284 

in  Ohio,  (Kelly's  Island) .  .   4S2 

on  Elms 516 

Red  Cedar  Posts  for  Mildew  272 

Rot  on  the  Trees 184 

Soils  for 117 

Grass,  Early  Cutting .  .  .   371,  393 

HunearidU 229,311 

Lands,  Value  of 435 

Top-dressing 358 

Seeding  Land  in  FaU  .   368, 407 
Witch,  Eradicated 47 

Grasses,  WUd 419 


HANDS,  Chapped,  Potato  Wa- 
ter for 117 

Hair,  loss  of 659 

Harvest  of   Small  Grains,  time 

for  the 345 

Time 674 

Harwood,  J.  A., Farm  of.  .  .   326 

Hay  Cap» 302 

Cured  improperly 417 

CuUing 13,337,603 

for  Stock 627 

Feeding  Early  Cut  Grass.  .  343 
for  Cows,  amount  of ...  .  311 
Lime  and  Salt  for  Curing  443, 
462,  616 
Making.  Philosophy  of  .  .  532 
Measuring  In  Bulk  ....    5S1 

Rake,  Warner's 224 

Salt  and  Lime  for  .  443,  462,  515 
Salt,  Crop  of  in  Essex  Co. .  341 
Steaming  and  cooking.  .  .   504 

Haying 2»8 

in  Connecticut 389 

Time  to  begin 260 

Time,  Warm  Drinks  f i>r  .  .   4.5 

Health,  Causes  of  idlckncss  .  .     49 

Suggestions  for  Preserving  .   106 

Work  and  Heat 4v2 

Hedges,  Osage  Orange,  40, 86, 90,  415 

at  the  West 40 

for  Railroad  Fences  ....  487 

Sens  eating  Eggs 277 

Fcedlpg  in  Winter  ....   126 

Good 417 

Indnstriou- 278 

Manure 167,878 

Number  of,  to  Cock  ....   331 

Selling,  about 167 

Sick  Cockerel 166 

Herd  Book,  Ayrshire  .  .  .   132,  208 

Hernia  in  Colts 130 

Highways,  care  of 663 

Hogs,  how  to  Kill  and  Fatten,  50,  90 

Measles  in 94 

on  Uncooked  Food  ....   130 

Ilobbed  by  Rats 526 

Scalding,    Temperature    of 

Water  for 60 

What  U  it 181 

Honey,  Keeping  of 118 

Hop  Culture  in  England ....     68 

Hops,  CiUtlvatlon,  60,  15S,  166, 176, 

263,  2:6,  286 


Hope,  Culture  of 804 

First  year's  Cultivation  .  .   S54 

Kiln  Drying S86 

in  France 304 

Location 253,804 

Packing 304,306 

Bhi 304,  306 

Manure  for 94 

Planting 254 

Setting  Poles  and  Training 

Vines 286 

Suckers  of,  Transplanting .   481 

Tradein 90 

Training  on  Short  Poles  .  .  213 
Transplanting  Suckers .  .  .  481 
T7ncenainty  of  Crop  ....  168 
Yield  in  New  Mexico    ...   117 

Horse,  at  Fairs 670 

Bots  in 140 

a  new  Theory 374 

Cure  for 468 

Care  of 668 

Clydesdale,  the 144 

Colic  in 299 

Colt,  a  Fast  Growing ...   497 

feeding  of 416,  468 

Hernia  in 130 

Lice  on,  Remedy  for  .  .  .   874 

Raising  the 272 

Sick 67,78 

Training  of 146 

Contrivances  to  Protect  ftom 

heat 420 

Corns  in  Feet  of.  .....   498 

Doctoring 391 

Feed  for 324 

Feet  require  Moisture  .  .  .   237 

French   Morrill 88 

Heaves  in 63 

How  to  Prevent  Stepping  on 
Corn  in  Plowing  ....   420 

Lampasin. 673 

Maine,  high  prices  of  .  .  •     63 

Mvrlck.the 417 

Prior  Impregnation ....      68 

Racing  in  England 671 

Railroad  In  New  York  ...  679 
Requisite  for  a  work  ....  218 
Ringbone,  Remedy  for  .  .  .  420 
Scratches  in  .  .  .  .  181,  229,  450 
Shoulder,  Cure  for  lame  .   •  442 

Slobbers  in 626 

Sore  Ear  on 664 

Spavin  of  year's  standing  .   373 

Sprain  in 441 

Stifled,  Cure  for 495 

Vermont,  a 165 

Vicious,  to    subdue ....   221 

Worms  in 86,  494 

Wrinkles  »howAgo.  ...    2r2 

Horsc-hoe,  Nours«:'s 833 

Hot  Beds 142 

House,  Design  for  a  Complete 

Farm .360 

and  Stable,  design  for  com- 
plete     112 

Fruit  Preserving 298 

Household  Conveniencios  ...     56 
How  Plants  grow.  .  .   250,409,413 

Hungarian  Grass 311,467 

Hay  for  Sheep 467 

Hurd,  Joseph  L.,  and  William     187 
Hydrogen 610 

ILLINOIS,  Laws  against  This- 
*res 819 

/€ost  of  Fence  Ralls  in  .  .  .   678 

VDairy  in 466 

'^Farmer,  talk  with  a .  .  .  .  870 

ladustrial  University  .  .  .   299 

Implements,  Trial  at  Utlca .  .  •   616 

Use  the  Best 81 

Insects  and  Birds,  Increase  of  •   808 

Eggs  of 180 

Journal  of S8 

and  Noxious  Animals .  .  .   178 

Indexes,  Alphabetical 466 

Indiana  Pork  Crop 48 

Iodine 192 

Iowa,  Canker  Worms  in  .  ...   871 
Irasbnrg,  Farmers'  Club  .  387, 645 
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Iirlgation 481 

Isabella  Grape»  Culture  of .  .  .   SIO 

Items,  AgricnUural  62,  85.  95,  117 

137,  18),  21i,  271,  279,  2D1,  318 

835,  373,  419,  448,  408,  498,  625 

638,  678 


JANUARY,  Thoughts  for  the 

First  of 41 

Work  for 10 

Japan  Lily 184 

June,  Garden  In 816 

ThoughU  for 249 

July,  Garden  in 384 

Hay  month 298 

KENTUCKY,  Cattle  Show  .  27 

Kingbirds,  Catching  Bees .  810 

and  Honey  Bees 875 

Knot,  Black,  Treatment  of.  .  .  840 

LABOR 146 

and  Capitol 20 

Eight  Hour  System  of  ...  87 

Is  it  Disreputable 581 

Laborers,  Farm 370 

Wages  for 191 

White,  in  Mississippi ...  -499 

Lady  Wheat  Grower 495 

Land,  Table  of  Measuring .  .  .  654 

Lands,  laying  down  ......  525 

Leasing 47 

Marks 509 

Owner 466 

stony,  cultivating 482 

too  much  mowed 120 

Laylns  down  land 525 

Lead  Poisoning 45 

Leasing  Land,  Rules  for  ...  .  47 

Lice.  Cure  for,  on  Cattle  .  .  .  827 

Kerosene  Oil  for,  •  .   218,271 

on  Pear  Trees 218 

Plant f  .  840 

Lightning,  Singular  Freak  of.  481 

LlTy,  Japan 164 

Lime  and  Solt  for  curing  Hay  443 

462,  478 

and  Old  Plaster 661 

and  the  Soil  that  needs  It .  528 

Muck  and  Ashes  .....  514 
Linseed  Compound,  with  Oats 

and  Corn 273 

Iilttle  Falls  Farmers'  Club  ...  805 

Logic,  Female 684 

Lock  and  Key 17 

Jjouisiana  Sugar  Crop 183 

-  Influence 470 


MACADAM  Roads,  cost  of.    f58 
Machine,  Egg  Hatchinff  .  .   IM 
Maine     Agricultural     College, 

Trustees  of SOI 

Agricultural  Society ....   181 

Kennebec 250 

West  Somerset 279 

Land  and  Crops  in  Aroos- 

tookCo 44 

Letter  (torn 5l0 

Notes  from 441 

Oxford  County 5.5 

Sheep  Shearing  in 880 

Mange,  the 363 

Manures,  Application  of .  .  .  .   490 

Animal  Matter 279 

Artificial,  for  Hops.  ...     94 

Ashes  for  Onions 222 

Leached 2i6 

Wood     167 

Bommer 218 

Bone  Dust 69,  2J0 

Flour  of  ...  .   164,  216,  237 

Meal 164 

Bones 125,461 

Cheapest 317 

Compost    for   Meloas    and 

Bqaaahes •   214 

for  Potatoes 164,413 

Composling •   226 


Manures,  Discussion  on  ...  .   412 

Dove  in  Egypt 283 

Experimenta  with 120 

Fermentation 222 

Flour  of  Bone  .  .   164,  215,  237 
from  Cow,  Value  of ...  .   318 

Hen 167,878 

Hops,  Ashes  for 94 

Importance  of 861 

Management  of 431 

Muck 64,415 

Nutriment  in  Water  .  ...     96 
Phosphate*,  Hen  and  Privy     69 

Plaster 412 

and  Salt «...     70> 

Ploughing  in   ........   604 

Potash 412 

Preparation  of  Bones.  .  .    259 
Resources  of  Farm  for .  .  .   110 

Salt  for  Wheat 235 

Sawdust 205,412 

Sheep 237,  3S4 

Special 829,4<ll 

Experiment  with  .  .   129, 172 

Failure  of 196 

Onions,  Ashes  for 222 

Time  to  Apply 227 

Top-dressing  Meadows   .  .   490 
Turning  in  Green  Crops  .  .   409 

under  Planta 380 

Unfermentcd 115 

Waste,  Economization  of.   423 

Weight  of  a  cord  of.  .  .  .     59 

Winter  Management  of.  .     04 

Manuring  Land  for  Grass  ...   130 

March,  Farm  Work  for .  .  .  .   106 

Thouffhta  for 106 

Market,  Faneuil  HaU 23A 

Gardening 483 

Reports 81 

Marriage,  Favorite  Days  for  .  .    683 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege   36,188,583 

Societies.  Berkshire  ...   119 

Hampshire 119 

Norfolk 258 

Board  of  Agriculture  .'  107, 147 

Central,  Crops  in 376 

Manchester 418 

Shelbum,  Crops,  Weather, 

&c 217 

Stock 170 

May,  Though  to  for 201 

Meadow  Improved 226 

Top-Dressing  the 490 

Meat,  Curing 252 

Boiling 221 

Preserving 32,95,449 

Melons,  CjmpoPt  for 214 

Men,  Toung,  Why  go  to  cities  .     88 
Meteorology,  February  ....   261 
August  and  September,  1866    19 
July,  AuKuat,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1867    675 

Meteors,  looking  for 48 

Michigan,  Ag'l  College  ....     82 

Tomatoes  at 676 

AgM  Board  of 76 

Microscopes 232 

Milk  Cans,  washing  by  Steam  .   427 
and  Cream,  Preserving  and 

Raising 36 

in  Brittany,  Division  of .  .     53 

Price  of 236 

.      Sickness 319,496 

Weed,  the  common  ....  396 
Mines,  shall  young  Farmers  go 

to  the 230 

Mop  Bandies  and  Brooms  .  .  .   1i5 

Morgan  Colt,  Clifford 402 

Mothers,  the 173 

Mowing  Lands,  Pasturing  the  .    261 

Machines  at  Paris  Ex.  .  .  .   399 

Muck.  .  .  .   46,40,50,132,277,514 

Muriate  of  Lime 38 

Mutton,  Caring 00 

ICyrlok  Horse,  the 417 


NATURALIST.  American  .  203 
New  England  A«>1  Society  2.6 
Farmer  Monthly  .  .  0, 96, 237 


N.  E.  Farmer,  Compliment  to .  516  i 

First  Subscriber  in  Me.    609 

New  Hampshire,  Apples  In  .  .     11 
Cheshire  County,  Notes  for  518 

Chester  Fair 00 

Crops  in 441 

Kensington,     Farms      and 

Farming  in 270 

Sheep,  a  Flock  cf 216 

StateSociety,  Officers  of.  .     60 
Wheat  in 231 

New  Jersey,  Lands  in 395 

Potatoes,  Decrease  of  Yield 
of 212 

New  York,  Cheese  Factories  in    202 
State  Ag*!  Society )08 

Nitrogen 510 

November 501,502 

Noxious  Animals,  173, 180, 219, 301, 
302,  340,  369,  372 


OATS,  turning  to  Rye  ...  442 

October,  Garden  In  ....  519 

ThoughU  on 453 

Work 465 

Ohio,  Dairy,  Value  of 371 

Ag'l  Societies  in 131 

Sheep  in  Portage  Co.  .  .  .  378 

Oil  in  Wool C69 

Olive  Ptanta 180 

Onions,  Ashes  fbr 222 

Large  Crop  of 237 

Worm     512 

Orchard,  Crop  for 167 

of  Isaac  Emerson 18 

Old,  in  Connecticut ....  394 

Ploughing 662 

best  in  Massachusetta  .  .  .  520 
Osage  Orange  Hedge  ....   85,  90 

Ox,  Stick  in  Nose  of 193 

Oxen  Yoked  by  the  Head  ...  490 

Oxygen 510 

PAINT  Poisoning 46 

Paper  Mills 88 

Paris      Exhibition,     American 

Grain  at 484 

Mowing  Machines  at ...  .  390 

Ploughs  and  Plowing  at .  .  393 

Poultfy  at 411 

Wool  at 437 

Pastures 434 

Cut  Brush  as  Mulch  ....  366 

Improved  by  Sheep  ....  265 

Old 418 

Philanthropy  in 162 

Prairie 69 

Pasturing  Cows  and  Sheep  .  .  327 

Mowing  Lands 291 

Peach  Stones,  Preeerving  ...  518 

Peaches 431 

Pears,  Bartlett 460 

in  Maine 335 

List  for  Massachusetts    .  .  273 

Now 21 

Pear  Tree,  Dwarf 257,  30O 

■  Lice  on 213 

Trees,  Raising  in  Belgium  .  261 

Root  Pruning 393 

Peas  and  Birds 417 

to  keep  from  Bogs  ....  420 

Peat,  Character  of 406 

Management  of 30 

Peddlers,  Cloth 127 

Pembroke,  North,  Vegetables  .  46 

Phosphate,  TwelPs  Animal   .  .  46 

Phopphoms 510 

IMckles,  Sweet  Tomato  ....  514 

Pigeons,  Wild 470 

Pigs  and  Poultry,  profit  of.  .  .  116 

Chester  White 241 

Fine 127,140 

Good,  on  Cooked  Food .  .  161 

Trough,  Wood  for  ....  440 

Pine,  Scotch 206 

Plant  Lice 360,372 

Planta— Boeoonia,  (eut)  ....  364 

Food  of 382 

How  grow  ....  210,304,409 
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Flatter,  use  of 276, 276 

of  Paris,  doee it  pay?.  .  .  313 
oId,andLtine 561 

Plongfalng,  Autamn 676 

Plongbs  and  Ploaghlng  at  Paris 

Exposition 393 

Steam,  Aristocracy  of .  .  .  421 

Ploma,  Washington 517 

Balalng,  wi&  Curetdio  .  .  .   349 

POBTKT,— 

A  Day  in  Autamn 539 

A  Man-of-War  in  the  Acorn  460 
Birds  and  Flowers.  .  .  .  ;   402 

By  the  Seaside 682 

Contentment 44 

DaroiDg  Socks 64 

Farmera'  Girls 382 

Time 577 

Hnakljg 579 

Hymn  for  the  Farmer  ...   120 

Indian  Com 512 

Indian  Sammer 600 

July 360 

Lane.  Cor 222 

Old  Winter  is  Coming  ...     96 

Pot  up  the  Bars 640 

Seaaons 240 

Snow  Birds 145 

Sugar  Making 323 

Bummer 463 

Idleness 391 

The  Farmer  Feedeth  all ..  532 
The  Fire  on  ihe  Hearth  .  .  521 

The  Golden  Grain 863 

Two  Little  Pairs  of  BooU  .   450 

Tobacco 613 

Up  in  the  Bam 343 

What  We  Will  Do  .  .  .  .  47i 

Winter 41,166 

Morning 147 

Old  is  Coming 96 

Folaon  of  the  Cobra 499 

Polfloning,  Patot 45 

PoUen,  Substitute  for .  .  .  470,471 

Pomologieal  Society 609 

P<md,  a  singular,  in  Wilming- 
ton. Mass 84 

Poor  Man  on  a  Poor  Farm  ...  230 

F«>rk  and  Berf  Caring 42 

Crop  in  Indiana 43 

Caring  Hams  In  Beef  Pickle     86 

Dairy 206 

David  Buttrick's  ......     37 

Pounds  of,  for  a  boshel  of 

Cora 96 

Shrinking,  to  Prevent ...     68 
Potato  Field,  Mr.  fw.  Mr.  Green 

Grocer .   660 

Potatoes,  amount  of  Seed  .   174,  331 
Apples  and  Drought .  ...   580 

BesK   Sariy 166 

Bag,  the  Colorado   ....  213 

Crop,  good 241 

Compost  for,  or  Mock  ...  164 
Coltlvationof.  145,229,277.309 
SxperimenU  with  new  ...   559 

on  Long  Island 270 

Baising 331 

in  Vermont 306,310 

Seed  for  .  .  .   174,  260, 88;,  639 

Sorting 53 

Pkmltry,  Account  with 374 

and  Pigs,  rroat  of 116 

aft  Paris  Exposition  ....  410 
Biddies,  a  Plea  for .  .  .  .  173 

aid  Girls 218 

Brahma  Cock 181 

Oara  of.  Winter  ......     11 

Cost  of  Keeping 62 

Creve-CoBur 411 

Diaeaaed 274 

Dogs,  &e 512 

Goslings,  Twin 334 

Hens  eating  Sggs 230 

Blgb  Prices,  protected  by 

Dogs 83 

Jersey  Blue  Fowls  ....  44 
Kept  on  a  large  Scale  ...    62 

La  Fleche 411 

Lame  Fowl 107 

Large  Bsublishment  for  .  .  267 
Flaa  for  PtogreM 368 


Poultry,  Plea  Answered  ....  211 

Product 46 

Selling 440 

Produce,  Farm,  Price  of ....  359 
Provost  Marshal  General's  Re- 
port   61 

Pruning  Apple  Trees 33 

Pump  and  Sprinkler 858 

Pumpkins  and  Squashes,  to  keep  46 
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lUAILS  and  Grouse 229 

Quince,  oultnro  and  varietiea 
of 662 
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llADISHtLong^talled  .... 
It  Bake,  Warner's   Sulky  Re- 
volving     224 

Rat,  the 189 

Coal  Tar  for  the 379 

Training  cats  for  ....  •  568 
Beading  for  Winter  Evenings  .  42 
Reaper,  Factory,  Wood's  ...   626 

Rennet,  Preparing 252 

Rent  of  Land  in  England  ...  138 
Rheumatism.  Cure  for  .  .  .  95, 626 
Rhode  Island,  Of&oers  of  Soc.  B. 

D.  1 188 

Richardson,  Ebenexer,  Farm  of  321 
Ringing  Fruit  Tree  ....  299, 309 

Robin,  the 221 

Roots 256 

Carrot  Crop,  large 52 

Raising 308 

on  Graaa  Farms 377 

Ruta  Baga  Crop,  Y t. .  .  .     46 

Storing 69 

RoUtion  of  Crops  .  .   190,  280, 606 

in  England 190 

Rye  for  Cattle  Feed 408 

Crop  of 432 

for  FaUening 77 

Scattering  on  Oat  land  ...  417 

Straw  for  Paper 430 

Winter  Crop 407 
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ALT  and  Lime  for  Hay .  .  516 
_  Sand  Beneficial  on  Clay  Soil  406 
Sandy  Soil  improved  by  Clay .   469 

Sawdust,  uses  of 206 

School  House,  Plan  of  a  .  ...   320 

State  Reibrm 119 

Schools,  Winter 91 

Science,  Consolation  from  ...   220 
Scraper,  Cast  Iron,  Horse  or  Ox  333 

Screw,  to  start  a 378 

Sea,  Chemistry  of  the 192 

Seeds, Changing.  .181,220,235,306 

Gathering     358 

Potatoes,  amount  of ....  300 

Quantity  for  acre 303 

Saving 545 

Seeding  down  Land 139 

September,  Meteorology  for   .  .     19 

Suggestions  for 405 

Work  for 400 

Shall  I  Sell  my  LItUe  Faim  .  .     22 

Sheep,  a  alck OOO 

Beans  for 138 

Browse 1C6 

Bucks,  age  of 46 

Use  and  Misuse  of ....  ISO 

Catarrh 273 

Coal  Tar  for  Maggots  in  .  .  411 
Coarse  and  Fine  Wool .  .  280 
Gushing  tt  Bojmton'B  Flock     68 

Dana's  Labels 74 

Diseases,  Discussion  on  .  .  349 

Docking  Lambs 335 

Fall  Management  of .  .  14, 185 

Feeding 11 

Foot  Rot •472 

How  to  Manage 163 

Hungarian  Hay  for  ....  467 

Inverted  Wombs 237 

Improve  Pastures 266 

Lambs,  cara  of 278 

Disease  among 329 

Disowning 228 

Docking 290,836 


r^Goltro,  loss  by 178 

Healthy 834 

KllUng  Ticks  on  .  .  .  .  tBO 

Management  of 190 

Raising 207,380 

Triple 32 

Warming  Chilled  ....  271 

Weaning  and  Pasturing .   290 

Merino,  for  Mutton  ....     64 

Prices  of 241 

New  Hampshire  Flock  .  .  .   216 

Potatoes  ibr 318 

Productive   Leicester  ...     54 

Prolific 334,468 

Pulling  Wool 273 

Remedy  for  bltln?  Wool  .     86 
Space  for  Winter  Quarters  .   117 

SwelledHeadin 333 

Sheared,  the 390 

Shearing 468 

in  Maine 880 

in  Vermont 816 

Shoeing 884 

Tar  and  Sulphur  for  Grub 

Ply 819 

Tegs,  care  of 39 

Ti^ 278,270 

Vermont 178 

Winter  Feed  and  Care  of.  138 
Shingles,  Fire  Proof  Wash  for  .   436 

to  lay  Sawed 261 

Short  Horns,  Prices  of 241 

Sickness,  causes  of 40 

Silk  Manufacturo  in  Massachu- 
setts      265 

Slate,  Plastic 140 

Snakes 816 

Snow,  Burials  under 57 

Drifts  in  Trees  and  Shrub- 
bery      185 

Soap,  an  excellent 237 

Suds 384 

Societies,  Mass.,  Worcester  .  .  24 
Vermont,  for  Improvement 

of  Horses 527 

Pomologlcal 509 

Soils,  CulUvated.  capacity  of.  108 
Deepening,  for  Garden  .  .  268 
Dry,  as  an  Absorbent .  .  .   20O 

Lime  for 528 

Pulverizing,  Implement  for     96 

Running  out 474 

Wom  out 850 

Soiling,  Butter  fh>m 40 

and  Pasturing 666 

Milch  Cows 238 

Vetches  for 343 

Sorghum,  raising  in  Connecticut  880 
Sows  destroying  young  ....   274 

Old  for  Breeding 212 

Spavin,  Bog  or  Blood  ...   84, 116 

Bone 84 

Curofor 95,130 

Spinet,  the 584 

Bprace,  the  White  Fir 678 

Squash  Bug's  Eggs 460 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins,  keep- 
ing     46 

Compost  for .  . 214 

Two  years  old 497 

and  Watermelons 126 

Squirrels,  Groimd,  in  California   490 

Stanchions 281 

and  SUbles .164 

Stifles,  cure  for 616 

Stock,  care  of  Winter 12 

Durham,  in  Vermont.  .  .   677 

Cost  of  Raising 201 

Feeding 608 

How  often  shall  it  be  fed  .  606 

Mr.  Hubbard's 107 

Improved,  in  Canada ...  807 
Improvement  of  .  284,  288, 468 
Neat,  Improvempnt  of ...  888 

Personal  caro  of 550 

SUbllng  in  Vermont .  ...     96 

Tact  in  Feeding 672 

too  much 66 

Wintering 12 

Stones  on  cuTtivatod  Lands  .  .  482 

Stoves  and  Furnaces 651 

Straw  and  Root  Cutters  ....  637 
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Btraw.MuBty,  bad  for  Hones .   626 
Strmwberrles,  best  varietiea   240,589 

CultWaiion 03, 907 

Plants,  to  prepare  for  trans- 
portation    658 

Raising 478 

Bait  Thatch  for 471 

Sabaeriber  an  Old,  and  a  Queer 

FeUow 406 

Farewell  of 84 

BabaoUlng 124 

Bugar  BeeU 203,260,488 

and  Fndder  Oom 488 

Sugar,  Orit  in  Maple  .  .  311,  331,  334 

Bonflower  Beed 626 

Bnporpbosphate  of  Lime,  am't 

per  acre 417 

on  New  and  Old  Lands  .  .  496 

Trials  of 441 

Use  of 807 

Bwallows 612 

Bwans,  Geese,  ftc 4i0 

Bwlne,  Breeds  of 67 

Oare  of 11 

Chester  White 241 

Bwlss  Family 27 


TAXATION,  Valuation  for .  614 
Tea,  objection  to  use  of .  .     89 

Teams,  over  loading 60 

Tenant  Farming  in  England  .  .  188 
Texas,  Wool-raising  in  ...  .  40 
Thlstie,  Canada.  ...   86, 343, 636 

at  the  West 336 

as  a  Bubsoiier 291 

Tin  Ware,  mending 63 

Tires,  to  keep  on  Wheel ....  436 
Toads  destroying  Bugs  on  Vines  380 
Tobacco  and  Bad  Habiis  ...  613 

Crop 106 

Oulttvation  of 420 

Tomatoes,  early 60 

Growing  at  Mich.  Ag.  Col. .   676 

Introduction  of  the 661 

Keyes' 636 

Sweet  Pickle 614 

Training  of  the  ....   372,376 

Tools,  care  of 82 

to  keep  from  Rusting  .  .  .   626 

What  they  have  done  ...   838 

Tcp-drebslng  Grass  Lands  ...   308 

Transplanting  Trees 216 

Trees,  Fuller's  Book  on  Cultiva- 
tion of 36 

Forest,  Cultivation  of.  .   23,31 
for  Transplanting  .  .   812,  324 

Fruit,  buying 78 

large  in  MiMouri 409 

Mountoin  Ash 24 

Pine 128 

for  Planting  in  place  of  lost 

Forests 283,280 

and  Shrubs,  destruction  of  . 

227,267 
square  feet  of  Foliage  of  .   660 

Transplanting 216 

Wa»h  fur 818 

Tnttle,  Charles  D.,  Farm  in  Con- 
cord      187 

Turkeys,  Cock  setting  on  eggs  .  627 

Diseases  in 496 

Raising 86,289 

Blck •.  .   6^3 

Useftil,  to  make 466 

Tumipa,  Raising 440 


IP" 


iDERS,  BweUed 117 


VEGETABLES,  early,  raised 
near  B'>ston 468 

Waste  of  Force  in 881 

Vermont  Agricultural  College .     26 

Durham  Btock  in 677 

Society,  btttte 60 

Addison  Co 173 

Caledoi  ia  Co. .  .  .   183,271 

Crops  in  Orange  Co. ...     46 

DtX'y  ProduciB  of ....  •  168 


Vermont,  Hops  In 168 

Horse,   a 166 

Irasburg  Farmers'  Club  .  .  227 

Sheep 178 

Wheat  growing  in  .  .  .    107,216 
Windsor  Co.,  Season  in  .  .   873 

Vetches  for  Soiling 8(4 

Virginia,  Letter  fW)m 230 

West,  Crops  in 410 

Farming  in 464 


WAGES  of  Farm  Laborers .  191 
Warts  on  Cows'  Teats  .  .   876 

Washing  Fluid 468 

Waste  Lands,  Mowing  Pastures, 

Irrigation 434 

Water,  Conveniences  for  obtain- 
ing     05 

Watermelons  and  Squashes  .  .  12) 
Water  Pipes,  Materials  for  .  .     60 

Wax,  Grafting 311,381 

Wedges,  to  prevent  Rebounding  678 

Weeds,  an  old  Story 240 

Extermination  of 831 

Us- of 220 

Weevils  in  Granaries 618 

Wens  on  Cattle 104 

Wheat,  Charcoal  for 400 

Crop  in  Vermont 62 

on  Hudson  River.  ...   678 

in  Kansas 678 

St.  George 376 

Crop,  a  lar^o 183,  376 

Failure  of  in  Ohio  ....   879 

Culture 167 

Growing 306,811 

in  Vermont 216 

Harvesting 637 

Lady  Grower,  another  .  .  406 
MassachuMtts,  in  .  .  .  843,  442 
New  Hampshire,  in  ...  .  261 
Ohio,  Failure  of  Crops  in  .   370 

Salt  for 286 

Seed,  amount  of 335 

Sixteen  Crops  without  Fail- 

^«ro 231 

Bpring,  amount  of .  .  .  277, 686 
Spring  and  Winter,  time  of 

Sowing 132 

Turning  to  Chess 417 

Vermont,  in 62,  276 

St    George 876 

How  it  Is  rais<>d  in  .  .  .   167 

South  Htrafibrd 495 

Was  it  a  Failure 473 

Winter 442 

Account  of 635 

How  to  Cultivate  ....  406 
and  Spring,  time  of  Sew- 
ing     132 

Winter,  sowing  in  Spring .   182 

Yield  of,  in  Michigan    ...     63 

Whitewash,  to  make  fast ...   420 

Wilder,  Marshall  P 16 

Wine,  sood,  needs  no  Bush  .  .  407 

Making 662 

How  to  make  from  Grapes  .   636 

Winter  Recreations 37 

Wire  Worms 625 

Witch  Grass 47 

Wives,  a  beautiful  Tribute  to  .   404 

Farmers' 113 

Wood,  Elijah,  Farm  of .  .  .  .   193 

Hauling 277 

Woodchuck  Skins,  Tanning  .  .   178 
Wool,  Buying  and  Manufactur- 
ing     421 

Rules  for 23^ 

Consumption  of 207 

Fleeces,    Scoured,     Spring. 

field,  Vt 476 

Heavy 878,379 

•Growers'  Association,   Cir- 
cular of  the 21 

New  York  State 200 

Ohio 13) 

Pennsylvsnia 130 

Convention,  Cleveland,  O.    36 

Growing,  Dark  Side  of.  .  447 

Good  courage  about ...   666 

Pru»pecU 104 


Wool,  growing  at  the  West .  .  40S 
Imports  of  ta  1866, 1867  .  .  467 

Knit  Goods 240 

Marketing 4')! 

New  York,  Resolutions  .   880 

Oil,Ufleof 660 

Raising  in  Texas 40 

Samples  of 268, 340 

Tariff,  Samples  of .  .  .   276,286 

Tariff 81, 123, 146. 168 

No  present  results  ....  424 

of  «fone  30, 1867 262 

in  Danger 72 

PasBase  of  Bill 106 

to  test  Quality  of 184 

at  the  Paris  jSxposition  .  .  437 
and  Woolens,  Importations 

of 380 

Women  and  the  Fashions .  .  .   683 

Worcester  Co.,  visit  to 364 

Work,  Spring's,  done  in  Fall .     44 

•  Systematieally 248 

Worm,  Army 368 

Canker,  see  Canker  Worm. 
Currant,  Remedy  for  .  .  .   410 

Worms,  Cut,  the 877 

Web,  the,  or  Fall  Caterpil- 
lar      497 

Wire,  Buckwheat  for .  .  .  411 


'y^AR2^  Crops,  and  Health  of 

Year,  close  of 662 

Yeast,  an  Agricultural ...   16, 180 

Young  OUve  Plants 180 

Youths*       Department,      Very 
Proud  To-night 108 


PLANTS  and  Flowers,  House, 
CulUvBtion  of     100,  148, 196,  242 
217,  292,  351,  647 
List  of 
Alyssum,  or  Mad  wort ,  .  .   152 
Amaryllis,   or    Belladonna 

Lily 162 

Auricula,  or  English  Prim- 
rose   152 

Azalea 162 

Begonia,  or  Beefsteak  plant  105 

Cactus 105 

Cslceolaria,  or  Sllpperwort    196 

Calla  Ethlopica 19tt 

Camella  Japonlca 106 

Carnation 197 

Celosia 63 

Chrysanthemum 197 

Daisy 198 

Daphne 198 

Eupatorium ,  .   198 

Fuchsia 32,199 

Forget-me-not 199 

Geranium 200 

HeUotropc 242 

Hoya,  or  Wax  Plant ...   242 

Hyadnth 242,247 

Hydrangea 242 

Ivy 242 

Lantena 242 

Lemon 244 

Lily   of  the  Valley  ....  245 

Lobelia 245 

Mahemla 246 

Mignonette 246 

Mimulus 246 

Money  Plant 240 

Myrtle 246 

Oleander 292 

Oxalls      202 

Pansy  .   .' 292 

Petunia 203 

Periwinkle 203 

Fink 203 

Primrose 203 

Pyreihrum 203 

Roses 204 

Salvia 206 

Verbena 206 

Violet 361 

Wall  Flower 861 

GUliflower 351 


INDEX   TO    CONTRIBUTORS. 


4vr 

.  A.B 179 

A.  C  ....  19,182,961 
A  Farmer's  Wif- .  .  .  355 
A.  a.O..   128,163,214,316 

A-  K 95 

Albert 230, 5f>9 

AUbe^  H 2T8 

Allen,  C.  C 335 

Allen,  H.  Q ."^38 

Allen,   William  ...   216 

AUni,  8.  H 673 

Alley,  H 472,037 

Alpha 88 

A.  I*  T 7S,  130 

A-L.W.  .  .  471,538,663 
Ames,  J.  A.  .  .  .  181,  f8> 
Aodrcaa,  C.  N.    ...   833 

Arthur 90 

A.W.0 60 

A.  W.  M 127 

BACON,  W.  .  .     84,  3li 
Bard,  the  PeaBant    120 

Barker,  8 579 

Bamea,  A.  L 166 

BasceU,  W.  G.    .  .  .   221 

Batea,  Caleb 78 

Bay1ic».  Alfred    ...   440 
B  I)    W^.    ......   419 

Bennett,  J  o'  373,  417,  443 

B*Try,H.  T 8^ 

Blcknell,  L.  E 560 

Biireiow.  F.  S 237 

Black,  W.  H 237 

Blake,  Edwin  E. .  .  .   560 

Boa 889 

Boyden,  J.  P 273 

Brerk,  Joseph  .  ...  559 
Breed,  Z.  .  .  116,  125,440 
Bridge,  Thomas  ...  104 
Biigham.  Aoron  .  115,  276 
Brown,  James  P.  .  .  14 1 
Brown,  Joseph  W.    47,  62 

Frown.  O »35 

Brown,8imoa  187,  368,4'i7 
Brown.  W.D.  .  .  153,166 
Buffington.  James  167,  374 
Barnbam,  Royal ...  276 
Bombam  unA  Son  .  .  495 
BoUerfield,  Jesse  B. .   6&0 


C.  .85,810.311,441,661 
-  Cain,  <».  F.  .  .  .   277 
Campbell,  Maadcville    884 

Card,  A.  B 215 

Caiion,  Franklin  W. .   166 

Caskin,  J.  M 450 

C  D.  IC 182 

Cfoamberlin,  8.  C.  .  .  211 
Cbamberlin,  8.  8.  .  .  61 
Chandler,  L.  H.  ...  300 
Chandler,  Stephen  .  .  537 
Cheever,  A.  W.  37,  49, 50 
239 

Cbiel 118,218,376 

C.U.W 281 

GUtoy,  J.  C 140 


Clark,  Samnel ....  231 

Clifton,  John    ....  221 

Collamore,  Horace  .  .  45 

Colt,  Randolph,  Jr..  498 

Contributor,  an  Old.  387 

Cora 513 

Corliss,  L.  D 537 

C.   8.  P 8(i7 

Cutter,  B.F.  .  .  .   378,562 


DAVIS,  A.  B  .    139,  MO 
Davis,  J.  N. .  .  .    376 

Davis.  Peter ! 

Day,  L.  J 4^5 

Deveretix,  A.  P.  &  Co.  135 

D.   F 275 

D.  L.  T 216,  274 

Dowo  In  Maine  .   3^4,  335 

D.  R 586 

Durant,  W.  A.  56,79,110 
Dwight,  D 127 

E.  .■ 128 
.  Eaton,  Moses,  Jr.  116 
Eavesdropper   ....   441 

E.  B.  IW,  165, 176,  281,  376 

435,440 

EcoTiomy 450 

E.  E.  A 83 

Eldon 4S1 

Ellis,  Thomas  204,  &%,  »74 

E.  M.  E 663 

E.  R.  8 189,  287 

Ee^ecker 67.> 

Ezperlor  ...    60, 125, 189 


F72,  98,  166,  384,    868 
•      441,416,477,514,658 

6^1 

F,  A.  C.  N 329 

F-innle 856 

Farmer,  A 2^2 

Farmer,  A  New  ...  213 
Farmer,  an  \rologyfor  615 
Farmer's  Wife  .  .  67,450 
Farmer,  Young  .  .  50,  117 
216,  8  ^.0 

F.  G.G 279 

Fl8k,F.  F Ii9 

Fitch,  Elijah f  85 

Fitch,  Henry  C.  ...  146 
Flanders,  W.  A.  &  Co.  471 
Fleming,  John  166, 162,  240 

515 

F.M.R 809 

Forty  Years*  Expfrl- 

ence 68 

Foster.  O.  416,  469,  623,  686 

French,  E 534 

French,  Henry  P.  .  .  668 
French,  Hiram  .  .  307,  894 
French,  Geo.  8.  .  .  .  664 
Friend,  An  Old,  fto.  .     60 


G. 


94,  856 

G.A.A..  .  .74,  111 


Gava S98 

G.  C 181,  229 

G 27« 

G.  B.  E.  227,  269,  284,  289 
313,  3:6 

G.  E.  H 496,  826 

Q.n 273 

G.  n.  T 333 

G.  M  B 311 

Qreeliy,  A.  W.    .  811,  497 
Gregory,  J.  J.  H.    .  .   480 

Green,  A 471 

Green,  8.  W Ill 

Griffin,  H i6,  6S0 

Gur>n,  El^ah 129 

G.W.  C 273 


H80,  48,  116,  231,  274 
869, 490,  612 
Hale,  Anne  G.  99, 148,  195 
212,  292,  861 

Hannah 4f'<3 

Hart,  T.  L 46 

Hartwell,  I.  B.  20, 173,  19^ 

219,    e02,  3 '3,  831,  3^6 

370,  373,   622,  523,  631 

636,  568 

Hayward 417 

n  C 278 

H'bb, Edward  19 1,  236,  307 

ITeirle     279 

H  wins.  L 237 

Htbbard,  G.  L 880 

H.  H 616 

Hildrcth  L.H.    ...   210 

Hill.  J.  C 129 

H.M 470 

Holt.F.  H i37 

Hop  Grower 94 

Howard,  II.  B      ...   311 
Howard  Sanford  ...     76 

Howland,  W 2L7 

H.P 448,4^3 

Hubbard,  V.M.    .330,  335 
Hubhurd,  J.  G.    ...    167 

Hurophrty,  H 614 

Hatcninson,  Isaac  W.   168 


IDEX  ....  178, 260,  849 
Inquirer  127,  237,   6<'3, 
564, 68 1 


TACK 417 

•)  J.  A.  H 3  8 

J.A.R 623 

Jameson,  Z  B.  280, 887,  483 
645 

J.  B 612,  622 

J.  F.  D 1.%,  278 

J.  H.  C 218 

J.  L.  R.   .  .• 2IS 

J.  M 471 

J.  O 48 

Josephine 450 

J.  P 139 

T.  R 169,  414 

J.  E.  D 46 


J.  8.  C 87 

KATIE  8 103 
Ecacb,  8.  B.  .  .   662 

Kellngff,  M.  8 805 

King,  J.     .  .   273,  277,  334 
Kinuland,  Jones  ...   439 

Kimhall,  BenJ 68 «. 

K.  K 168 

E.  0. 384, 389,  395, 410,  4t6 
430,  440 


L.  Lnndor,  F.H.  .  . 

Lane,  J 

Lawrence,  Jonathan 

Lawton,  Horace  .  .  . 
L"avltt,  A.  .  .  .  127, 
i^ectum  43, 68, 130,133, 

L  L.  P 

L.T.  T 

Luther 

L.  W.  P 

Lyon,  W.  H 


876 
181 
581 
180 
2,9 
495 
4S9 
276 

n9 

875 
164 
260 
334 


MA.  C 4  5 
•  Mansfield,  C.  M.  474 
Mansfield,  Robert  .  .  214 
Marshall,  J.  H.    ...   442 

Mary 60,  66,  290 

Mason,  A.  P 93 

Mason,  H.  W 14) 

Mattie 676 

McN.,  C.  G lao 

M.  1> f4 

M«lcher 1'27 

Millie 126 

Montague 4l8 

Morton, Leander.  .  .   Xit 

M.  P 37 

M.  P.  B 640 

M.  R.  C 181 

Mrs. 117 

Mrs.  8.  B  Sawyer  ..36 
Mrs.  Vermont  ....  646 


NELLIE    ....  65,  355 
Nichols,  J.  R.   .  .   4''3 

N.  O.  H 494 

N.  8.  .Ir 166 

N.8.T.  66.  79, 110,173,  2i2 

271,  8 '9.  438,  487,  6C5 

Nutting,  ItufuB  71,  77,  217 


OF 806,  307 
.  O.  H.  P 334 

Old  Ned 411,  378 

OP 622,664 

Ormsby,  E.  W.   ...   274 


95,465,472 

P.A.P 218 
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Parki,  B.  A 376 

Purker,  Capt.  Joel .  .  407 
Parmonter,  CUob  E. .  168 
Peasant  Bard,  ....   120 

Pettee,  W.  J 181 

PeltinKill, Oliver.  .  .   37ft 

P.B.  8 94 

P.  H.  B 238 

P.  J 95,  128 

Poor,  H.  237,  277,  Sfi9,  ^42 
535,  5d4 
Poultry,  Lover  of  .  .  410 
Pratt,  Phinens  49,  189,  829 
Paffer,  L.  W Ab6 


QUBBIST 48 

R80,  88,    116.    142,  216 
t     261.816,330,832,885 
370,  410,  441,  4' 8,  471 
436,  610, 630,  t44,  604 

Radical HO 

Ralph 167 

R.  B.  H 214 

Read,  L.  L 180 

Reader,  a  .  .  .  .  306,  811 
Reader  of  t  he  Fanner,  a  94 
Richardson,  Bbenezer  821 

R.N 4« 

Robert 236 

Rounds,  H.  .  334,  836,  494 
RoweU,B.  0 276 


BoweU,J.lC 40 

K.  P 218,  238 

R.  P.  F 181 

Ruby 469 

Uussell,  Andrew     .  .  274 
RosUcas  .  .  .  637,  660,  fisi 


218 

.  8.   A.   A 167 

Sanborn,  F.  0 416 

8.  H 661 

Hanborn.I.  W 165 

Saigeaut,  BenJ.    ...    166 
Bawyer,  8.  B.,  Mrs  .    356 

8.  D 237 

8  E.  F 117 

Selrahc 215,  47 « 

Sheldon,  Asa  G..   486,417 
Sheldon,  H    A.   ...   496 

W.  H.   rt 28 

Bi^ly,  A.  G 876 

Simonds,  W.  I.  48, 277,  3l6 
831 

Smith,  J.  K 83 

Smith.  J.  N 330 

Spaulding,  D.  R. .  .  .   332 

8.  8 496 

Steams,  0 129 

Stetson,  B.L 623 

Subscriber,  a  47,  67, 93, 140 
166,  167,  215,  217,  230 
232,  236,  247,  275,  277 
808,  310,  331,  832,  334 


Subscriber,  a  876, 416, 417, 

418,  410, 473 

Subscriber,     An    Old  128 

3)7,  373 

Subscriber,  A  New  417,460 

Sufferer,  A 116 

Sumner,  H.  A.  .  .   86,  290 
Sylvester,  W.  A. .  .  .   662 


TABBR,  A 116 
T   B   B  85 

Tinkhani,  Charies'c  i   334 
Tinkham,  Otis  ....   134 
True,  O.   W.  83, 140,  442, 
637 


V     *78 

V  •  Van  Doom  ...   638 
Varney,L.  77,282,441,470 

Verity 30 

Vermont        Farmer's 

Wife 582 

Vermont,  Mrs.  ....   646 
Vermout,    Old  ...  .     95 

Viuiiig,  G 84 

V.  M 118,834 


W    226,  230,  273, 807,  822 
•  3-26,418,434,439,616 

WHite,  Luke 662 

W.  B 650 


W.O.B 230 

W.B.B 18,651 

Weeks,  W.  B 406 

Wois,  F 213 

Whatmore,  John  .  .  .   406 

Wheeler,  Curtis  ...    276 

White,  W.  H.  38, 143, 161 

278,  288,  316,  386,  478 

620 

W.  H.  W 278 

Wife,  A  Fanner's  .  .     67 

Wilcox 87 

Wilooz,  A.  H 47 

Williston.Theo..  6(6,611 
Winter  Hill  ...  68,282 
Wiosor.  Bthelbert .  .   276 

W.  J.  P 216 

Wm.  0.,Mrs 442 

Wood,  O.  E 19 

Wool  Grower  .  .  126,  40  i 
W.  8 336 

YF 472 
•  Young  Farmer  •   616 

ZE.J 645,600 
•  Zenas  ....   273, 417 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


APPLE 80 

Red  Astrachan f66 

Tree  B  rcrs 390 

Pi  regrine  White's  ....  121 

Bantam  Fowls 540 

Bocconia 364 

Buildings- 
'   Cottagf,  English   ....   16, 17 

Frtrm  House,  a  Complete  .  112 

end   Stable 360,  S'il 

Villag'f  Residence 6v4 

Hop-kiln,  l>ouble 3:» 

School   House 320 

Canada  Thistle 344 

Cclosla 63 

Clydcsdnlo  Horse 144 

Cut  Worm,  transformations  of ,  377 

Dcvirs  Daniinv  Needle  ....  428 

Devon  Bull  Calf 21 

Durham  Bull— Chicago  Duke  .  1R9 

Enrl  Hcaham 63i 

Roan  Prince 444 

Fir,  Euiopean  Silver 4)2 

White  Spruce 673 

Fire  ExtLnguisher 317 


Gifford  Morgan  Colt 492 

Graft(>d  Stock 1<}6 

Hay  Rake,   Warner's 2/4 

Hop  Bin  Frame ?.04 

Kiln,  Double i'M 

Picking  Bin 305 

Plants,  Trimmed   and  Un- 

trimmed 285 

Planting,  manner  of ...  .    264 
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AS*  OIJ>  FBIBND,  IN  A  NBW  DKB88. 
NCOURAQED  by  the 
unprecedented  suc- 
cess of  the  weekly 
New  England  Far- 
mer, since  the  first 
of  January,  1865,  the 
proprietors  now  re- 
sume the  publication 
of  the  monthly  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  and 
intend  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  valuable 
and  popular  maga- 
zines of  its  kind  in 
the  cQuntry.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  enlarged 
beyond  the  size  of  the  old  series,  is  printed  on 
better  paper,  and  will  be  continually  improved 
by  adopting  such  changes  as  progress  in  the 
art  of  printing  may  present.  Especial  pains 
will  be  taken  to  condense  its  articles,  40  as  to 
introduce  as  much  variety^  as  possible  upon  all 
the  leading  branches  of  agriculture,  such  as  the 
location  and  construction  of  farm  buildings; 
be  reclamation  of  lands ;  the  science  and  prac- 
^ice  of  drainage ;  the  modes  of  seeding  lands ; 
he  cultivation  of  orchards ;  gardening,  for  do- 
oestic  and  market  purposes;  the  raising  of 
imall  fruits ;  bee  culture,  and  the  principles  of 
t)reeding  stock,  and  the  modes  of  feeding  and 
'ending,  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of 
rrowth  and  profit,  with  the  greatest  economy. 


To  these  will  be  adided  nedces  of  the  intro- 
doctioo  of  new  and  valuable  farm  implements 
and  machinery,  such  as  will  be  supposed  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  produce  lai^r  and  better 
crops  than  heretofore,  at  a  less  cost  of  time  and 
labor.  Great  as  has  been  the  advance  in  these 
things  during  the  ten  years  just  past,  others  of 
much  value,  if  not  of  equal  importance,  will 
undoubtedly  succeed  them.  As  the  cost  of 
clothing,  groceries,  and  other  articles  which 
the  farmer  does  not  produce,  increases,  so  must 
the  products  of  his  fields  increase, — ^but  as  this 
will,  not,  probably,  be  in  an  equal  proportion, 
he  must  be  constantly  advised  of  the  means  of 
producing  at  the  lecist  possible  cost,  so  as  to 
avail  himself  of  all  practical  labor-saving  helps 
as  they  are  introduced. 

The  Monthly  Farmer  will  also  be  a  suita- 
ble medium  through  which  to  disseminate  the 
improvements  which  are  continually  introduced 
in  domestic  industry, — in  the  house,  as  well  as 
in  the  field.  No  farm  is  entirely  well  conduct- 
ed, where  the  kitchen  is  not  well  managed. 
The  importance  of  this  department  of  labor  has 
been  somewhat  overlooked.  Valuable  receipts, 
notices  of  new  things  intended  for  the  kitchen, 
larder,  wash-room,  dairy,  and  other  portions 
of  the  house,  are  frequently  given  in  the  weekly 
journal,  but  before  they  can  fairly  be  consid- 
ered, the  paper  becomes  lost  or  destroyed.  It 
is  too  ephemeral  in  its  nature .  But  the  monthly 
issue  not  only  disseminates  information,  but 
brings  it  in  a  form  where  it  can  be  preserved 
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and  referred  to  in  future  jeaxa  with  readine«s 
and  ease. 

The  family,  for  instance,  wishes  to  avail  itself 
of  some  appliance  that  operates  well  and  saves 
the  strength  of  women,  already  overtasked. 
The  notice  of  such  appliance  comes  when  the 
attention  is  engrossed  with  present  and  oppres- 
sive cares,  and  little  notice  is  taken  of  it.  By- 
and-by  a  more  favorable  moment  occurs,  and 
the  mind  reverts  to  the  subject,  but  the  paper 
containing  it  is  gone,  and  with  it  all  the  neces- 
sary details.  The  monthly  issue,  however, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  book,  is  preserved  with- 
out trouble,  and  on  referring  to  it  the  complete 
index  which  it  contains  leads  at  once  to  the 
subject  desired.  Such  a  work  increases  in 
value  as  it  increases  in  age.  Indeed,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  the  entire  volumes  of  the  old 
series,  informs  us  that  his  copies  go  about  his 
town,  much  as  does  a  winnowing  mill  where 
there  is  but  one  in  a  neighborhood !  If  a  well 
is  to  be  dug,  a  cistern  built,  a  field  drained, 
bam  or  house  erected,  garden  or  grounds  laid 
out,  horses  trained  or  shod,  or  any  other  work 
to  be  done,  he  says  some  information  may 
readily  be  found  in  the  Monthly  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  in  relation  to  it. 

Such  is  the  fact, — and  this  information  is 
drawn  from  a  large  number  of  the  most  practi- 
cal and  intelligent  persons — ^men  and  women — 
in  the  community. 

The  Monthly  Farmer  for  the  year  1860, 
has  Jive  hundred  and  seventy-six  broad  and 
beautiful  pages,  printed  in  large,  clear  letters, 
and  treating  at  greater  or  less  length,  upon 
between  tico  and  three  thousand  subjects,  or 
illustrating  or  elucidating  the  same  topics  in 
different  ways  and  by  different  persons.  There 
ia  scarcely  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  farmer, 
gardener,  horticulturist,  mechanic,  housewife, 
philanthropist,  or  teacher,  but  is  noticed  m 
these  pages,  and  may  readily  be  referred  to  by 
the  aid  of  the  ample  index  given  at  the  opening 
of  the  volume ! 

In  addition  to  this  mass  of  matter  and  infor- 
mation, there  are  also  nearly  one  hundred 
iUustraiionSt  not  pictures  picked  up  here  and 
there,  merely  to  please  the  eye  and  fill  a  page ; 
but  engravings  that  truly  illustrate  the  subject 
in  hand,  made  expressly  for  the  work,  and  at 
a  very  considerable  outlay  of  money,  as  the 
designs  of  fruits,  cattle  and  buildings  will  at 
once  show.    It  is  intended  to  make  every  suc- 


ceeding volume  as  good  as  the  volume  for  1860, 
and  better  if  possible. 

The  old  series  of  the  Monthly  Farmer 
contains  fifteen  voliunes.  These  have  been  so 
popular  that  not  a  single  entire  set  can  be 
found  for  sale.  The  new  series  will  come  suf- 
ficiently near  them  in  size  to  preserve  unifor- 
mity and  a  good  appearance  upon  the  shelf,  and 
together  will  make  the  most  valuable  library 
the  farmer  can  possess.  They  will  be  worth 
more  as  books  of  reference,  than  they  will  be 
as  mere  current  reading.  We  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  every  copy  taken  be  carefully  laid 
aside  for  binding,  and  preserved  as  a  record  of 
agricidtural  practice  and  progress  at  the  time 
at  which  they  were  written  and  printed. 


FASM  WOBE  FOB  JANUABT. 

Accounts. — ^The  first  work  in  the  opening 
of  the  New  Year  should  be  to  close  all  accounts, 
if  it  were  not  done  in  December.  Nothing 
tends  to  prosperity  and  harmony  among  neigh- 
bors more  than  a  perfect  understanding  between 
them  in  matters  of  business.  When  these  all 
go  smoothly,  there  will  usually  be  good  feelings 
and  reciprocal  kindness  in  the  neighborhood. 
Delays  ar&  dangerous. 

The  Stock. — ^AUow'no  sloven  to  have  care 
of  the  stock.  Fodder  is  too  valuable  this  year 
to  be  wasted.  Feed  a  little  at  a  time,  begin- 
ning with  the  pooi'est  fodder  in  the  morning, 
and  end  with  it  at  night.  Let  the  sheep  have 
a  choice  of  remaining  under  cover  or  going  out, 
as  they  please.  If  the  weather  is  cold  and 
damp,  they  will  generally  prefer  to  be  under 
cover.  If  clear  and  cold,  even  if  the  thermom- 
eter is  below  zero,  they  ubually  prefer  the  open 
air.  Do  not  crowd  them  an^-where,  either  in 
pen  or  yard.  They  love  freedom.  Give  them 
a  variety  of  food,  if  pos:<iblc.  No  animals  like 
it  better.  They  will  thiive  more  on  a  variety y 
if  a  portion  of  it  be  less  nutritious,  than  on  one 
kind  of'  rich  food.  Let  them  have  access  to 
pure  water.  They  like  to  drink  very  slowly 
and  be  a  considerable  time  about  it.  Be  friend- 
ly with  them,  using  no  harsh  gestures  or  lan- 
guage, and  they  will  like  you  all  the  better  for 
it,  and  bring  you  heavier  lambs  and  more  wool. 

Let  the  colts  have  a  roomy  and  sunny  yard 
to  ramble  and  roll  in,  and  warm  quarters  for 
stormy  weather.  Have  no  ditches,  old  fences, 
or  cast-off  wheels,  carts,  sleds  or  iiibbi^jh  of 
any  kind  for  them  to  tumble  over  and  scar  their 
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bodies  or  break  their  legs.  Feed  and  tend 
them  well,  and  they  will  make  your  purse  ple- 
thoric, by-and-by,  as  prices  for  horses  are  going 
now. 

Look  after  the  yearlings  and  two-year-olds 
carefully.  A  warm  place,  good  hay  and  a  little 
grain,  will  make  you  fond  of  showing  them  to 
yoar  neighbors  occasionally. 

The  Poul-try. — ^This  branch  of  farm  stock 
probably  pays  more  for  the  money  invested  in 
it  than  any  other.  Treat  the  poultry  fairly  and 
the  poultry  will  treat  you  to  flesh  and  eggs 
accordingly.  They  need  an  airy,  dry,  sunny 
phice,  where  they  are  protected  from  winds 
and  dampness,  and  can  bask  in  the  winter  sun- 
shine, whenever  it  condescends  to  come  into 
their  windows.  They  like  variety  as  well  as 
flheep.  Boiled  potatoes,  mashed  with  com  and 
cob-meal,  dry  com,  oats,  barley  and  butchers' 
scraps  are  all  excellent.  Com  and  cob  meal  is 
better  than  clear  meal,  as  they  are  apt  to  get 
too  fat  on  the  latter. 

SwiN'E. — ^Look  out  for  the  store  pigs.  They 
are  sometimes  **nasty  creatures,^'  but  they  like 
good  victuals  and  warm  nests  notwithstanding. 
There  is  no  profit  in  keeping  them  meanly. 

The  House. — ^Pile  up  the  first  snow  about 
the  house,  and  you  will^ave  fuel  by  it.  It  is 
a  fine  blanket. 

January  is  the  starting  point  on  our  jour- 
ney for  the  year.  If  we  begin  well,  we  shall 
be  more  more  likely  to  end  well.  Let  us  try 
it  this  year.     Certainly,  agreed,  all  round. 


ACQXJAIKTAirCBSHIF. 

Hfieen  years  have  now  gone  by,  friends, 
since  we  first  went  forth  to  meet  you  in  your 
fields  and  by  your  firesides,  and  began  to  record 
oar  experiences  in  the  great  art  of  fanning,  and 
to  collate  for  your  pleasure  or  profit  the  opin- 
ions of  those  among  you  who  have  conununi- 
cated.to  these  columns. 

The  t>rofit  has  been  mutual.  They  certainly 
have  been  years  of  progress  and  profit  to  us. 

You  have  been  teachers  in  turn,  not  only  in 
the  excellent  articles  you  have  steadily  fur- 
nished, but  in  the  examples  so  often  witnessed 
in  your  agricultural  practice,  and  in  the  sound 
opinions  often  expressed  in  your  fields  and 
aroimd  your  firesides,  during  our  numerous 
risits  among  you. 

Onr  whole  intercourse  with  you  has  been 
pleasant.    Our  opinions  have  been  sincerely 


given,  and  have  been  received  for  all  they  were 
worth.  They  have  sometimes  been  contro- 
verted, but  in  that  spirit  of  comity  which  could 
give  no  offence. 

Most  of  the  articles  we  have  presented  have 
grown  directly  out  of  our  daily  practice  on  the 
farm,  -either  in  personal  manipulations,  or  in 
the  supervision  of  others.  They  have  not  been 
transcriptions  from  books,  nor  the  theories  of 
those  who  write  from  the  representations  of 
others,  but,  as  every  practical  farmer  will  see, 
remind  one  of  the  soil  in  every  line.  We 
practice  what  we  preach. 

That  these  pleasant  relations  may  continue, 
and  that  the  New  Tear  upon  which  we  have 
entered  may  be  one  of  great  moral  and  agri- 
cultural progress,  is  our  sincere  wish. 


Ferocious  Bees. — On  driving  into  his  yard 
with  a  load  of  wood,  a  Mr.  Berry,  a  farmer  in 
Madison  county,  Illinois,  was  met,  as  we  learn 
by  the  Prairie  Farmer,  by  an  enormous  cloud 
of  bees,  and  before  he  could  possibly  turn  his 
team  out  of  the  way,  they  covered  himself  and 
his  horses  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
stinging  both  horses  to  death  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  greatly  endangering  his  own  life.  His 
men  hearing  his  trouble  came  to  his  relief  and 
carried  him  to  a  neighbor's  house.  A  physi- 
cian was  called,  and  by  the  use  of  proper  anti- 
dotes, his  life  was  saved.  They  also  attacked 
the  family  in  the  house  and  they  had  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.  Mr.  B.  is  an  old  and 
very  successful  bee  raiser,  and  could  handle 
them  in  ordinary  management  without  even 
getting  a  sting. 


Apples  in  New  Hampshire. — ^Last  Octo- 
ber we  published  a  paragraph  relating  to  the 
fruit  crop  in  New  Hampshire.  Since  that  time 
we  have  visited  two  or  three  of  the  eastern 
counties  of  that  State,  and  find  that  in  these 
counties  there  has  been  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  a  good  crop  of  apples.  In  June  there 
was  little  prospect  of  so  favorable  a  result. 
Then,  insects  were  abundant,  and  the  young 
fruit  was  falling  from  the  trees  in  great  num- 
bers. The  apples  which  we  saw  were  fairer 
than  they  are  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  highly 
colored.  The  best  Baldwins  were  selling  for 
$4  to  $4.60  per  barrel.  Considerable  cider 
was  being  made,  for  which  there  was  a  ready 
demand  on  every  hand,  at  rather  high  prices. 
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WLNTJaHuro  btoob:. 

Good  coimtry  hay  is  now  selling  in  Boston 
for  thirty  dollars  a  ton,  and  Eastern  pressed 
hay  for  twenty-six  dollars  and  upwards.  Good 
English  hay  sells  at  twenty-two  to  twenty-six 
dollars  in  the  country  towns  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Boston,  where  it  had  averaged  about  sixteen 
dollars  per  ton  for  many  years  previous  to  the 
rebellion.  Com  meal  is  now  retailed  at  $2.70 
a  bag,  and  all  other  articles  ordinarily  used  for 
feeding  neat  stock  and  horses  in  the  winter,  are 
proportionately  high. 

Under  this  condition  of  things,  two  points  oi 
interest  to  every  fanner  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  fanning  cannot  be 
profitably  conducted  in  New  England  without 
the  use  of  considerable  manure, — and  that  the 
natural,  sure,  and  economical  mode  of  obtain- 
ing manure  is  by  keeping  stock.  Good,  pro- 
gressive farming,  ought  to  enable  us  to  add  one 
animal  to  our  herd  of  neat  stock  every  year, 
and  feed  them  all  well.  This  would  be  evi- 
dence of  progress  and  thrill.  If  we  kept  five 
last  year,  keep  six  this,  and  so  continue  to  do 
until  every  acre  is  brought  to  its  maximum 
power  of  production.  Under  such  a  practice 
of  farming,  there  would  be  no  want  of  manure 
after  the  system  was  once  in  operation,  and, 
with  careful  culture,  there  would  be  ahnost  a 
certainty  of  good  crops,  whatever  the  season 
might  be.  Seed  time  and  harvest  is  promised 
to  us,  and  the  promise  has  held  good  for  ages, 
and  will  so  continue.  With  our  part  judiciously 
performed,  there  should  be  no  apprehension 
that  the  result  will  not  be  favorable.  We  have 
no  recollection  of  a  season  when  the  bountiful 
soil  of  New  England  would  not  produce  suffi- 
ciently for  all  her  children,  provided  their  labor 
had  been  given  to  its  cultivation. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is,  how  shall  we 
sustain  our  stock,  and  still  spare  some  portion 
of  the  hay  and  gnun  to  exchange  for  cash  to 
meet  bills  for  taxes,  groceries,  clothing,  and  a 
thousand  other  incidental  expenses  that  come 
into  every  family  ?    Let  us  see. 

The  hay  crop  of  last  summer  was  scarcely  an 
average  one,  but  was  generally  well  preserved, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  than  ordinarily  nutri- 
tious. As  a  partial  compensation  for  lack  of 
quantity,  the  fall  feed  has  been  abundant  aind 
good,  so  that  cattle  will  come  to  their  stalls  this 
fall  in  good  condition.    We  have  rarely  noticed 


them  appearing  so  well.  The  com  crop  is  also 
good;  the  com  fodder,  buts  and  husks,  are 
unusually  heavy. 

The  farmer  can  bring  his  stock  to  their  win- 
ter quarters  this  fall,  therefore,  under  quite 
favorable  circumstances.  It  now  remains  with 
him  so  to  feed  out  what  he  has  so  carefuUy  laid 
up,  as  to  take  his  stock  through  the  winter  in 
a  growing  condition,  on  the  coarse  and  less 
valuable  portions  of  his  crop,  and  leave  a  sur- 
plus for  market,  or  to  be  fed  to  fattening  ani- 
mals, or  milch  cows,  which  would  be  only 
another,  and  perhaps  better,  form  of  selling 
the  hay. 

In  the  first  place,  we  earnestly  recommend 
th^  cutting  ofa^  much  of  the  fodder  as  possi- 
ble— ^the  whole  of  it,  English  hay  and  all,  aa 
far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  other 
circumstances.  We  will  not  pause  here  to  give 
special  reasons  for  this  recommendation,  but 
will  make  them  the  subject  of  another  article 
hereafter. 

In  most  cases  the  farmer  has  a  variety  of 
fodder,  such  as  meadow  hay  of  two  or  three 
qualities,  herdsgrass,  redtop,  oat,  barley,  or 
rye  straw,  and  the  top  stalks  of  com,  and  buts, 
and  husks.  Either  of  these,  except  the  Eng- 
lish hay,  fed  alone  woul  J  soon  impair  the  appe- 
tite of  the  cattle,  and  they  would  fail  to  eat  it. 
If  the  coarse  kinds  of  fodder  were  changed 
from  day  to  day,  the  stock  would  select  the  best 
portions,  push  about  and  breathe  on  the  remain- 
der and  then  utterly  refuse  it,  unless  they  were 
kept  very  short — ^too  short  to  grow  fat  or  yield 
any  valuable  product.  But  if  all  kinds  are 
mingled  and  run  through  a  hay  cutter,  the 
whole  will  not  only  be  eaten  by  the  stock,  but 
they  will  thrive  upon  it  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Oiir  practice  has  been  to  use  about  equal 
portions  of  the  various  kinds  of  fodder,  cut 
and  mixed,  thrown  into  a  heap,  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  then  thrown  over,  adding  a  little 
salt  as  the  process  is  continued.  When  the 
weather  is  so  cold  as  to  prevent  fermentation, 
some  kind  of  meal  is  added  when  the  salt  is, 
and  the  heap  is  allowed  to  remain  a  day  or  two 
before  commencing  to  feed  firom  it.  But  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  the  meal  is  mixed  with  it  as  it 
is  used. 

If  the  farmer  has  raised  grain  of  any  kind,  it 
is  cheaper  to  use  a  portion  of  it  in  this  way, 
ground  into  meal,  than  to  sell  it, — selling  a 
portion  of  the  fodder  instead — ^if  he  must  dis- 
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pose  of  one  or  the  other.  By  mixing  the  meal 
with  the  cut  fodder,  the  whole  becomes  flavored 
with  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  meal,  so  that 
the  cattle  will  eat  every  particle  of  the  hay  and 
straw,  and  leave  only  a  few  of  the  hard  joints 
of  the  com  buts.  Fed  regularly  three  times  a 
day — about  as  much  as  they  will  readily  eat  at 
each  foddering — ^horses,  oxen  and  cows  thrive 
as  well  as  ever  they  did  on  as  much  Uncut  Eng- 
lish bay  and  the  same  quantity  of  grain.  Every 
ton  of  good,  ^weet  com  fodder  fed  in  this  way 
is  worth,  in  our  opinion,  nearly  as  much  as  a 
ton  of  English  hay.  The  cutting  is  done  at 
any  convenient  moment,  but  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  when  several  hundred  pounds  are  cut 
in  a  single  day,  sprinkled,  salted,  and  piled  np. 

A  most  ample  experience  in  this  mode  of 
feeding  stock,  has  convinced  us  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  it  is  a  much  cheaper  mode  of  using  winter 
fodder  than  the  old  one,  of  feeding  it  out  long 
and  munixed  to  the  cattle. 

All  kinds  of  stock  like  a  variety  of  foody  and 
thrive  upon  it  better  than  they  will  upon  a  sin- 
gle kind,  even  if  a  portion  of  that  variety  is  not 
so  nutritious  as  the  one  kind  supposed.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  our  mind,  but  that  a  large  sav- 
ing is  made  in  using  winter  feed  by  the  mode 
we  have  described ;  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  the  cutting,  if  a  man  were  hired  by  the  day 
to  do  it.  Any  kind  of  meal  may  be  used  in 
mixing— <;om,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  or  that 
of  oil  cake. 


FBDIT  STBAIiING. 
Veiy  many  people  are  deterred  from  plant- 
ing trees  and  vines  in  consequence  of  the 
insecnrity  of  the  fruit,  resulting  from  the  dep- 
redation of  poachers.  Even  here  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  other  sections  of  the  country  which 
enjoy  our  boasted  system  of  universal  educa- 
tion, our  home  influences,  and  our  religious 
and  moral  principles,  there  is  a  sad  laxity  of 
obligation  in  respect  to  * 'coveting^  ^  this  species 
of  oar  neighbor's  goods.  The  following  state- 
ment by  a  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Oentleman,  illustrates  a  '^barbarism" 
which  is  altogether  too  prevalent,  and  which 
bas  too  long  disgraced  our  civilization. 

A  few  days  ago  we  visited  a  vineyard  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  State,  where  a  man  was 
kept  constantly,  night  and  day,  to  protect  it 
fiom  thieves.  And  we  know  a  village  in  this 
State  where,  some  years  a^,  an  enterprising 
cifttsen  set  oat  a  vineyard  of  aboat  seven  acre», 


and  never  received  back  enough  to  pay  for  the 
vines,  owing  to  this  atrocious  system  of  thiev- 
ing. Nay  more :  while  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, a  vineyard  of  about  five  acres  was  nearly 
despoiled ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  funeral, 
in  broad  daylight,  and  in  full  view  of  the  funeral 
cortege,  parties  entered  a  small  vineyard  near 
his  homestead,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing,  and 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  single 
bunch  to  eat.  but  provided  with  baskets  to  carry 
ofif  their  plunder ! 


Hay  Cutters. — Now  that  fodder  of  every 
kind  is  high,  every  means  of  making  it  go  as 
far  as  possible  ought  to  be  employed.  Among 
them  is  the  use  of  the  hay  cutter.  Those  who 
try  it,  and  mix  the  same  amount  of  grain  in  the 
form  of  meal,  that  they  gave  with  the  long  hay. 
will  become  satisfied  of  the  economy  of  its  use. 
But  do  not  purchase  a  small  one.  It  may  cost 
less  money  than  a  large  one,  but  it  will  not  be 
half  so  economical.  A  single  jerk  upon  it — 
when  crowded  with  hay,  straw,  or  com  fod- 
der— ^by  a  strong  man,  would  probably  render 
it  useless,  whereas  a  larger  one  would  withstand 
it.  But  such  violence  should  never  be  used 
upon  any  machine. 

The  saving  of  time  between  a  small  hay  cut- 
ter and  a  medium  or  lai^o  one,  in  the  work 
which  they  would  do,  would  soon  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  their  cost.  If  there  is  only  a  small 
number  of  animals  to  be  fed,  the  large  or  me- 
dium machine  will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 


Reason  for  Draining  Land  in  England. 
In  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Cheshii^e  county, 
England,  Mr.  Willard  remarks  that  there  are  a 
great  many  marl  pits,  or  places  where  the  earth 
has  been  dug  out  and  used  for  composts,  years 
ago,  and  these  places  here  are  accumulations  of 
water  which  soaks  down  from  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  furnishes  a  supply  for  stock  in  the 
different  fields.  Many  of  these  pits  are  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep,  and  cover  a  considerable 
space,  making  a  respeetable  pond.  *  'I  was  told 
that  in  the  driest  weather  water  was  always  to 
be  found  in  these  pits,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
being  such  as  to  hold  not  only  the  water  soak- 
ing in-  from  springs,  but  that  resulting  from 
rains.  In  this  respect  the  country  presents 
quite  a  marked  contrast  to  the  daiiy  lands  in 
America,  since  to  see  upon  a  level  tract  of  land, 
ponds  of  trater  in  the  different  fields,  with  no 
visible  outlet  or  inlet,  was,  to  me  at  least,  an 
oBOfiaal  sight." 
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PBODUOTS  OF  MHiGH  OO'WB. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  the  Hamp- 
shire Oazette^s  report  of  the  Hampshire, 
Franklin  and  Hampden  Cattle  Show,  held  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  4  and  5,  1866 : — 

The  first  premium  was  given  to  J.  L.  Bos- 
worth  of  Southampton,  for  a  cow  five  years  old. 
This  cow  was  dried  off  the  first  of  March  last, 
and  calved  April  2d.  During  the  week  com- 
mencing April  16th,  she  gave  251  lbs.  of  milk, 
or  36  lbs.  per  day,  which  yielded  14  lbs.  ot 
butter.  During  the  week  commencing  July 
2d,  her  yield  of  milk  was  30  lbs.  per  day,  and 
the  butter  12  lbs.  Her  feed  was  rowen  hay  and 
grass.  Of  course,  such  a  cow  ought  to  take 
we  first  premium,  but  the  committee  were 
sorely  pressed  in  deciding  between  her  and  a 
cow  owned  by  Charles  S.  Marsh  of  Easthamp- 
ton.  Mr.  Miirsh  exhibited  two  cows.  From 
May  17th  to  Oct.  1st,  (136  days,)  their  milk 
produced  2801  lbs.  butter.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  a  little  more  than  two  lbs.  per  day,  or  a 
fraction  more  than  one  lb.  p>er  day  for  each 
cow.  Taking  the  length  of  time  and  the  season 
into  consideration,  tbis  is  doing  remarkably 
well,  though  much  less  than  what  Mr.  Bos- 
worth^s  cow  did.  Yet  Mr.  B.'s  cow  might  not 
have  done  better  for  the  same  length  oi  time. 
The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  rising  of  cream,  and  we 
have  known  a  variation  of  three  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  the  product  of  one  cow  m  consecutive 
weeks  in  the  month  of  June.  There  are  few 
cows  that  yield  so  much  butter  as  those  ol 
Messrs.  Bosworth  and  Marsh.  But  Dea.  Eras- 
tus  Cowles,  of  Hatfield,  who  was  on  the 
grounds,  informed  us  that  he  has  a  cow  that 
has  produced  twenty  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
week.  The  mother  of  this  cow  yielded  twenty- 
two  pounds  in  one  week,  and  at  that  time  he 
had  two  cows,  from  whose  milk  ho  made  42 
lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days.  The  Deacon  is  a 
truthful  man,  and  we  beheve  him.  Such  cows 
should  be  exhibited  every  year,  and  we  hope 
that  next  year  Deacon  Cowles  will  have  his 
famous  cow  at  the  show.  His  cows,  like  the 
best  milkers  exhibited  at  this  and  several  pre- 
vious fairs  here,  are  grades,  mostly  high  grade 
Durhams.  Mr.  Marsh's  cows  are  grade  Dur- 
ham and  grade  Herefords,  the  former  averaging 
14  quarto  per  day  during  the  above  trial,  and 
at  times  giving  18  to  20  quarts,  and  the  latter 
averaging  1 1  quarts.  Had  he  made  a  fuller 
statement,  showing  what  quantity  of  butter  the 
grade  Durham  cow  produced  alone,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  awarded  him  the  first  premi- 
um;  as  it  was  he  took  the  2d  and  4th. 

M.  S.  Kellogg,  of  Chicopee  Falls,  a  dairy- 
man of  lar^  experience,  exhibited  seven  cows, 
four  of  which  produced  as  follows : — 1.  **  Jen- 
ny,*' calved  Oct.  25,  1865,  gave  from  Nov.  19 
to  Dec.  19,  (31  davs,)  1177  Ibs.offnilk,  or  38 
lbs.  per  day,  and  itov.  19,  20  and  21,  her  milk 
yielded  44  lbs.  of  butter,  or  nearly  10  lbs.  per 
week.     Her  feed  was  clover  hay  and  com 


fodder,  with  one  peck  of  turnips  and  three 
quarts  of  meal  per  day.  The  meal  was  three 
parts  of  broom-seed  and  one  of  ears  of  com, 
ground  together.  In  June,  she  gave  415  quarts 
of  milk,  or  nearly  14  quarts 'per  day,  on  pas- 
ture feed  only.     She  calved  again  Sept.  24th. 

2.  "Mvrtle,"  calved  Nov,  23, 1865,  gave  from 
Nov.  26  to  Dec.  26,  (30  days)  1253  lbs.  of 
milk,  or  nearly  42  lbs.  per  day.  Dec.  10,  11, 
and  12  she  produced  4  lbs.  and  5  oz.  of  butter. 
In  June  she  gave  291  qts.  of  milk,  or  nearly 
10  quarts  a  day.     Feed  same  as  "Jenny's." 

3.  "Duchess,"  calved  Dec.  16,  1865,  gave 
from  Dec.  25  to  Jan.  25,  (31  days,)  1335  lbs. 
of  milk,  or  about  43  lbs.  per  day.  Jan.  5,  6, 
and  7,  her  milk  produced  5  lbs.  5  ozs.  of  but- 
ter. Feed  same  as  above.  In  June  she  gave 
343i  quarts  of  milk,  or  about  Hi  qts.  per  day, 
on  pasture  feed  only.  4.  *  *Tulip, ' '  calved  May 
3,  1866,  gave  in  June  1146  lbs.  of  milk  on 
pasture  feed.  Mr.  Kellogg's  cows  are  Ayr- 
shire ^  and  he  thinks  this  the  best  breed  for 
milkers. 

The  little  Jerseys  came  in  for  a  goodlv  share 
of  attention.  A  little  beauty  owned  by  George 
S.  Clark,  of  Easthampton,  two  years  old,  se- 
cured much  notice.  She  gave  9  to  10  quarts 
of  milk  per  day  on  pasture  feed — not  a  large 
mess,  but  the  quality  makes  that  balance— 3 
pints  of  cream  produced  21  lbs.  of  butter. 

Among  the  milkers,  though  not  entered  as 
such,  was  a  little  rustj'-looking  black  Kerry 
cow,  with  tail  and  horns  disproportioned  to  the 
rest  of  her  make — one  of  a  herd  of  four,  owned 
by  Dr.  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  Hadley.  This 
cow,  bad  as  she  looks,  gave  16  qts.  of  milk  per 
day,  for  three  months.  The  milk  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  rich. 

Spencer  Parsons,  of  Northampton,  showed  a 
very  large  native  cow,  8  years  old,  weight  1500 
lbs.  She  has  given,  with  best  pasture  feed,  40 
lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  and  produced  14  lbs.  of 
butter  in  a  week. 


TPAT.T,  MANAGEMENT  OT  SHEEP. 

It  requires  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of 
feed  to  keep  animals  in  good  condition  than  to 
restore  them  after  they  are  allowed  to  fall  away. 
Bring  your  sheep  to  the  bam  in  good  order, 
and  with  comfortable  quarters  and  good  hay 
they  may  easily  be  made  to  thrive  through  the 
winter.  K  pennitted  to  lose  flesh  in  the  fall, 
they  lose  also  something  of  vigor  and  energy, 
ana  come  up  with  appetites  less  keen  and 
healthful.  It  is  difficult  to  make  them  fill 
themselves.  A  liberal  feeding  of  grain  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  them  to  a  good  condition. 

Breeding  ewes,  especially,  should  be  attended 
to.  Keep  them  thriving  pverj-  day  and  they 
will  bring  large,  well-d»v«loped  lambs  and 
yield  plenty  of  milk.  Let  them  grow  poor 
now,  and  the  loss  cannot  be  regained ;  next 
fall  you  will  have  a  thin  ewe  And  a  mean  lamb. 

Sheep  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  fall  rains. 
They  are  veiy  sensitive  to  cold  and  wet.    The 
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evident  discomfort  with  which  they  submit  to 
soaJdnff  rains,  even  in  the  wann  days  of  sum- 
mer time,  shows  that  it  is,  to  some  extent, 
injurious.  The  falling  rain  is  usually  cooler 
than  the  atmosphere.  The  evaporation  of  wa- 
ter retained  by  the  fleece  liberates  heat  from 
the  body.  A  chill,  a  cold,  and  often  a  fever  is 
the  rfesult.  If  all  of  these  evils  are  escaped, 
the  extra  consumption  of  food  to  sustain  the 
animal  heat  is  a  positive  and  a  considerable  loss. 
Do  not  leave  them  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
woods.  Bring  them  to  the  bam  in  every  cold 
storm.  Give  them  a  little  hay.  The  cost  ot 
a  few  bushels  of  grain  and  a  few  hours^  time  at 
this  season  will  be  repaid  four-fold  in  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  sheep. — N.  H.  Farmer. 


neighbor's  orchard  (apple)  owing  to  the  worm, 
will  not  mature  one-sixth  of  a  crop,  and  that 
will  be  knotty.  The  application  hastens  the 
growth  of  young  trees,  renders  the  bark  smooth, 
and  arrests  the  issue  of  gum. 


AN  AaBICUIiTUBAIi  YEAST. 
Some  French  writer  as  long  ago  as  1674 
stated  his  belief  that  the  soil  contained  the  el- 
ements of  fertility  in  abundance,    and  that 
eventually  some  simple  substance  would  be 
found  to  act  upon  the  land  as  yeast  acts  on 
dough.     Mr.  P.  G.  Kenny,  **Near  Rahway, 
N.  J.,"  informs  the  Working  Farmer  that  he 
tliinks  he  has  discovered  this  simple  substance 
which  is  not  only  to  supersede  manure,  but  to 
effect  such  a  "progression  of  the  soil,"  as  will 
cause  "weeds  to  disappear  from  our  fields,  and 
insects,  mildew,  &c.,  from  our  trees,  vines, 
grains  and  other  crops."    After  reading  the 
following  statement  of  his  success  in  the  use  of 
this  "great  fermenter,"  our  readers  will  feel 
disappointed  by  the  announcement  that  ten  years 
must  be  devoted  to  further  experiments,  before 
the  secret  can  be  divulged.     Can't  some  of  our 
Agricultural  Colleges  assist  IMr.  Kenny  in  the 
perfection  of  his  "yeast,"  so  that  we  may  set 
some  of  our  fields  *  *a  rising"  as  soon  as  may  be  ? 
In  the  spring  of  1865,  I  tested  a  substance 
on  three  trees  in  an  orchard  of  40  or  50  (peach)  ; 
the  leaves  soon  began  to  look  darker  than  the 
others,  fruit  more  healthy  and  large.    Before 
trying  it  on  these  trees  the  fruit  was  dropping 
oft— uiis  arrested  the  dropping  of  the  fruit  on 
the  three  trees.     They  matiu-ed  magnificent 
firiit ;  there  were  not  60  good  peaches  obtained 
from  the  balance  of  the  trees.     Early  this 
spring  I  applied  the  remedy  to  two  rows ;  re- 
sult, color  of  the  leaves  much  darker — ^later, 
applied  it  to  all  the  trees — the  leaves  soon  be- 
gan to  assume  a  darker  hue.     One  tree  was 
covered  with  leaves,  many  on  the  limbs  }  to  I 
inches  long,  of  a  pale  light  yellow  color,  (pre- 
sume tins  is  yellows).    About  a  month  ago, 
tried  experiments  on  this  tree ;  in  two  weeks 
the  leaves  became  darker ;  are  now  threei<dd  in 
size  and  look  healthy. 

There  has  not  been  a  worm  or  cob-web  on  the 
orchard  this  year,  (this  may  be  chance) »    My 


TBBATMENT  OP  OBOUP. 

Croup  is  an  inflammation  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  windpipe.     Inflammation  implies  heat, 
and  that  heat  must  be  subdued  or  the  patient 
wiU  inevitably  die.     If  prompt  efforts  are  made 
to  cool  the  parts  in  case  of  an  attack  of  ci-oup, 
relief  will  be  as  prompt  as  it  is  surprising  and 
delightful.     All  know  that  cold  water  applied  to 
a  hot  skin  cools  it,  but  all  do  not  as  well  know 
and  understand,  that  hot  water  applied  to  an  in- 
flamed skin  will  as  certainly  cool  it  off".     Hence 
the  application  of  cold  water  with  linen  cloths, 
or  of  almost  boiling  water  with  woolen  flannel, 
is  very  efficient  m  the  cure  of  croup.     Take: 
two  or  three  pieces  of  woolen  flannel  or  tw^, 
folds,  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  tlurtat; 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  put  these  in  m  pw» 
of  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  anidl  keepi 
it  thus  hot,  by  adding  water  from  a  boiJiaK^^sir 
kettle  at  hand ;  let  two  of  the  flanneUvbe  ii>itUe! 
hot  water  all  the  time,  and   one  oa  th^^throo^ 
all  the  time,  with  a  dry  flpjinel  coT«;ri'ng  tlto^vfc't 
one,  so  as  to  keep  the  steam  in  t«)  Foaivi  extent ; 
the  flannels  should  not  be  so  wet,  wien  put  on, 
as  to  dribble  the  water,  for  h  ie  important  to 
keep  the  clothing  as  dry  !>j»  possible,  and  the 
body  and  feet  of  the  cmld:  comfortable  and 
warm.     As  soon  as  or^e  flannel  gets  a  little 
cool,  put  on  another  hot  one,  with  as  little 
inten'al  of  exposure  as  possible,  and  keep  up 
this  pi-ocess  until  the  doctor  comes,  or  untirthe 
phlegm  is  loose,  the  child  easier,  and  begins  to 
fall  asleep ;  then  fjently  wrap  a  dry  flannel  over 
the  wet  one  which  is  on.  so  as  to  cover  it  up 
thoroughly,  and  the-  child  is  saved.    When  it 
wakes  up,  both  flannels  will  be  dry.—JSairs 
Journal  of  HtdHh^ 


A  Meiu.tei>  Cobieltment. — Gov.  Bullock, 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  the  Norfolk 
County  Agricultural  Fair,  thus  speaks  of  the 
labors  of  President  Wilder,  who  has  given  for 
a  long  life,.  Bis  wealth,  influence  and  energies, 
to  the  dissemination  of  horticultural  knowledge 
and  Iiorticultural  acquisitions : — 

I  meet  here  to-day  the  members  of  thTs  youth- 
ful and*  prosperous  society  of  Norfolk,  sitting ' 
and  r^odcing  moder  the  presidency  of  one,  (the 
Hon:.  Marbhall  p.  Wildek,)  who  has  applied 
the  results  of  well-earned  commercial  fortune 
to»  the  development  of  the  capacities  of  the 
earth,  so  largely  and  so  liberally  that  ii^  every 
household  and  at  eveiy  firesidi^  in  Aiaerica, 
whiere  the  golden  fruit  of  summer  and  autnnm 
gladdens  uie  side-board  or  the  heartb-stone, 
his  name,  his  generosity,  andr  his  labors  are 
known  and  honored. 
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FBOBFECnVE  VIEW  OF  AJSf  ENOIiIBH  OOTTAQE. 


We  present  this  month  the  elevation,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  and 
chamber  floors  of  a  "Gothic  cottage,"  trans- 
ferred and  engraved  for  the  New  England 
Farmer,  from  London^s  Encyclopedia  of  Ar- 
chitecture. We  have  not  done  so,  expensive 
as  it  is  to  reproduce  cuts,  with  the  expectation 
that  every  body  will  be  pleased  with  every 
feature  of  this  house.  We  do  not  pretend  it  is 
faultless ;  we  anticipate  criticisms  and  objec- 
tions. Still  we  believe  it  possesses  peculiarities 
and  advantages  which  may  be  adopted  by  those 


who  are  endeavoring  to  combine  in  one  plan  as 
many  conveniences  as  possible.  At  any  rate, 
we  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  find  some- 
thing in  it  to  meet  their  wants. 

In  the  ground-plan,  with  the  points  of  com- 
pass indicated  by  the  letters  N.  S.  E.  W.,  (a) 
is  the  entrance  porch,  which  is  to  be  finished 
with  a  covered  roof,  and  to  have  Gothic  niches 
at  the  angles,  for  statues,  or  vases  for  flowers. 
From  this  you  pass  to  the  hall  and  staircase  (6,) 
by  a  Venetian  door,  the  upper  part  of  which  may 
be  glazed  with  stained  glass ;  thence  to  a  small 
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ante-room  (c,)  which  may  be  used  as  a  book- 
closet,  or,  haTing  a  good  southern  exposure, 
as  &  oonsenratory  for  plants.  From  this  there 
may  be  a  glazed  door  leading  to  a  piazza,  sui^ 
rounding  the  eastern  wing  of  the  cottage. 
From  the  hall  you  enter  the  dining  room  ((2,) 
the  two  windows  of  which  may  be  brought  down 
to  the  floor  and  open  like  French  casements,  so 
as  to  lead  out  to  the  piazza.  From  the  hall 
yoQ  likewise  enter  the  drawing  room,  (e,) 
which  may  have  a  glazed  door  opening  into  the 
eonserratory.  If  preferred,  e  may  be  made 
the  dining-room,  and  then  a  conmiunication 
may  be  made  with  the  kitchen,  (/.)  From  the 
kitchen  there  is  a  door  leading  to  a  closet,  or 
pantry  (^,)  and  another  to  the  back  kitchen  or 
wash-house,  with  a  copper,  (A ;)  a  larder  for 


meats,  (t ;)  a  place  for  cleaning  knives,  boots, 
lamps,  etc.,  (A;)  and  a  store  room,  (Z.) 
There  are  two  water-closets,  (m.  w.)  both 
imder  cover ;  one  entering  from  the  porch,  the 
other  from  the  piazza.  Under  the  principal 
staircase  is  a  flight  of  steps,  (o,)  shut  in  by  a 
door  descending  to  the  cellar.  Behind  the 
wash-house,  (at  p,)  is  a  kitchen  yard,  which 
may  be  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  and  cov- 
ered with  shrubber}' ;  where  may  be  the  wood- 
house,  privy,  well,  etc. 

In  the  chamber  floor  plan,  q  and  r  show  the 
landing  and  stairs ;  «,  a  balcony  over  the  con- 
servatory, entered  from  the  staircase  window ; 
t,  II,  and  V,  bedrooms,  with  the  places  for  the 
beds ;  10,  linen-closet ;  x,  passage-way. 


Chamber  Floor  Flaa. 


Jbr  ike  New  England  Farmer, 

UNDSiB  IjOoe:  and  set. 

Self-preservation  is  an  instinct  with  us  all, 
yet  there  is  a  wide  diversity  ot  practice  as  to 
the  modes  of  seciuin^  our  goods  and  chattels. 
There  are  certain  secluded  rural  districts  where 
the  good  folks  never  think  of  locking  their 
bouses,  or  stables,  and  live  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  bolts  and  bars.  And  surely  it  is  no  trifling 
compensation  for  living  so  out  of  the  way  of 
the  •'march  of  civilSation,"  that  thev  are 
spared  the  thieves  and  burglars  who  follow  in 
its  wake.  But  even  into  such  safe  nooks  and 
comers  of  creation,  the  fashion  of  locking  up 
is  gradually  intruding,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
conmiunity  now  in  our  own  New  England  where 
the  master  of  the  house  thinks  of  going  to  bed 


without  looking  to  the  fastening  of  his  doors  and 
windows.  A  worthy  neighbor  told  me,  howev- 
er, that  he  never  locked  his  bam  or  granary,  be- 
cause it  was  too  much  bother,  and  he  had  never 
sufiered  by  the  neglect.  But  no  man  is  more 
careful  or  particular  about  making  his  house 
secure,  ana  none  more  kind  and  merciful  to  his 
live  stock.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  mean 
horse-thief  will  ever  constrain  him  to  fasten  the 
door  upon  an  empty  stall,  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking  in  this  connection  of  the  old  adage 
about  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  steed 
was  stolen. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  security  when  we  have 
properly  secured  our  houses  and  bams,  that 
amply  compensates  for  the  trouble  and  expense. 
And  if,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  we  suffer 
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from  thieves  and  burglars,  we  have  them  only, 
and  not  ourselves  to  curse. 

Some  simple-minded  people  will,  to  this  day, 
insist  that  all  Uiese  devices  for  the  protection  of 
our  persons  and  property  argue  distrust  both 
of  God  and  man.  So  they  object  to  lightning- 
rods,  as  well  as  front-door  locks,  and  feel  sure 
that  Providence  will  care  for  them  better  than 
for  those  who  act  on  the  principle  that  Provi- 
dence cares  for  those  who  care  for  themselves — 
until  some  dav  the  house  is  struck  or  robbed, 
and  tha^  shock  shakes  pretty  effectually  the 
scales  from  their  eyes. 

LoL'ks  may  be  picked,  and  trunks  broken 
open,  and  cunning  rascals  seem  to  crawl  through 
key-holes ;  the  lightning  may  now  and  then  set 
all  conductors  at  defiance,  and  the  devouring 
element  baffle  all  efforts  of  man  and  machine 
to  subdue  it,  but  this  only  reminds  us  that  hav- 
ing done  what  we  could,  above  all  God  is  our 
refuge  and  defence. 

Neither  does  this  resort  to  lock  and  key  nec- 
essarily impute  dishonesty  to  our  domestic  and 
farm  help.  Of  course  much  depends  on  their 
characters  as  developed  day  by  day.  Some 
prove  themselves  such  good  and  faithful  ser^ 
vants  that  we  could  almost  surrender  to  them 
the  keys,  and  give  them  the  freedom  of  the 
house ;  while  ouers  have  a  mania  for  pilfering 
and  thieving,  and  not  conscience  enough  to 
keep  from  lying  when  caught  in  the  ac^.  To 
such  it  is  a  mercy  that  bolts  and  bars  have  been 
invented,  and  that  such  an  institution  as  the 
**lock-up"  was  devised.  And  even  the  former 
class  may  be  kept  safe  and  uncontaminated 
from  temptation  by  this  very  device  of  lock  and 
key.  • 

but  let  us  not  press  this  too  far.  To  my 
mind  there  always  seemed  something  ungra- 
cious in  the  policy  of  distrusting  every  man 
till  he  has  proved  nimself  trustworthy.  To  be 
sure,  in  this  present  evil  world,  confidence 
must  be  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  no  stran- 
ger can  claim  at  once  our  trust.  But  how 
many  poor,  simple  souls  have  been  the  victims 
of  needless  suspicions.  How  many  originally 
honest  hearts  have  been  driven  into  dishonesty 
by  a  withdrawal  of  confidence.  And  into  how 
many  f  ouls  is  iron  driven  by  the  bolted  lid  or 
dooi-  that  bears  false  witness  to  their  real  in- 
tentions. 

I  remember  an  estimable  Kentucky'  lady  who 
conceded  tliat  the  peculiar  institution  imder 
which  bhe  had  been  bom  and  educated  was  a 
great  inconvenience  because  it  obliged  her  to 
keep  everything  under  lock  and  key,  conse- 
quently her  slaves  ^rew  up  with  the  idea  that 
tney  were  all  a  thievish  set,  and  were  not  slow 
to  do  credit  to  their  training. 

But  even  our  Yankee  housewives  may  be  in 
danger  of  the  same  extreme  by  dividing  their 
time  between  the  "lock  stitch"  and  their  l)unch 
of  keys.  However  it  is  better  to  err  on  the 
safe  side  than  to  leave  everything  lying  around 
loo*e.  w.  E.  B. 

Longmeadow,  Mass,,  1866. 


^or  ike  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 
OBOHABD  OF  I8AA0  1SMSB80N. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  a  visit  to  tie 
orchard  of  Isaac  Emerson,  in  Windham,  Rock- 
ingham Co.,  N.  H.  This  gentleman  has  made 
a  business  of  cultivating  fruit,  apples  and 
peaches  in  particular;  and  now  devotes  his 
whole  attention  to  this  branch  of  fanning. 
His  tredd  are  very  thrifty,  and  a  lai^e  part  of 
them  show  a  most  remarkable  growth;  not 
second,  in  this  respect,  to  the  very  oeautiful  or- 
chard of  Mr.  John  French,  of  Northampton, 
which  took  the  first  State  and  County  premi- 
ums. The  soil  on  which  a  large  part  of  Mr. 
Emerson^s  trees  grow  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  ordinary  farm  crops,  as  there 
is  only  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet  before 
striking  a  solid  ledge. 

One  orchard  of  four  acres  is  twenty  years 
old  from  the  bud  and  has  been  set  nineteen 
years.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4  about  one- 
tliird  of  the  trees  were  killed  by  freezing  of  the 
trunks.  This  induced  Mr.  Emerson  to  con- 
trive some  method  to  protect  them  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  he  thinks  he  nas  a  complete  remedy. 
He  places  rocks  on  the  Northwest  side  some 
eight  inches  from  the  trunks  and  piled  about 
2^  feet  in  height.  This  causes  the  siiow  to 
drift  about  the  trunk  and  thus  forms  a  protec- 
tion. W^here  it  is  not  convenient  to  place 
rocks  in  this  way,  he  piles  muck  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  trees.  He  thinks  that 
muck  should  never  be  heaped  up  against  the 
trees,  as  it  injures  the  bark.  In  me  spring, 
these  piles  of  muck  are  leveled  around  under 
the  branches. 

On  three  acres  of  this  orchard,  crops  have 
been  raised  every  year  until  the  two  last.  In 
cultivating,  care  should  be  taken  to  plough  the 
soil  towards  the  trees  rather  than  from  them. 
They  were  set  27  feet  apart  each  way,  and  a 
peach  tree  between ;  but  Mr.  Emerson  thinks 
that  forty  feet  is  a  better  distance  even  if  no 
peach  trees  were  s^  between  the  apple  trees. 
Mr,  French,  of  Northampton,  N.  H.  is  also  of 
the  same  opinion,  as  he  nnds  his  orchard  has 
attained  such  a  luxuriant  growth  that  he  has 
had  to  remove  a  part  of  his  trees.  One  acre 
of  this  orchard  has  been  kept  in  grass  con- 
stantly, but  the  trees  have  been  carefully  hoed 
around  under  the  branches.  This  acre  has 
made  a  growth  which  would  be  called  good  on 
most  farms,  as  trees  are  generally  cultivated ; 
but  there  is  a  ver)'  marked  difference  between 
them  and  those  on  the  part  that  has  been  cul- 
tivated ;  the  trees  being  much  smaller  and  have 
not  borne  as  well  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
One  great  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Emerson^s  trees, 
is,  that  they  have  not  been  trimmed  up,  but 
have  been  allowed  to  branch  out  so  low  that 
the  limbs  reach  very  near  the  ground.  He 
thinks,  however,  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence, that  he  should  not  have  them  quite  so  low, 
were  he  to  train  an  orchard  again.  The  peach 
trees,  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  years  old,  are 
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Tery  thriitv,  with  lai^  tops.  They  are  mostly 
of  tne  Eany  Crawford,  Coolidge  Favorite,  and 
Seedling  Tarieties. 

Last  year  Mr.  Emerson  had  on  this  orchard 
from  sixty  to  seventy  barrels  of  apples.  This 
rear  the  trees  blossomed  well  and  set  for  fruit, 
Dot  a  irost  killed  many  of  the  apples  when 
about  the  size  of  j^eas ;  and  many  of  those 
that  grew  were  one-sided,  caused  by  the  cold 
weather.  Mr.  Emerson  has,  however,  a  very 
good  share  of  apples  this  year.  He  has  other 
good  orchards,  but  I  have  given  a  particular 
description  of  this  as  it  illustrates  his  manage- 
ment, which  has  been  very  successful. 

Mnch  of  the  land  in  Windham  is  naturally 
well  adapted  for  farming  pmposes  and  there 
are  some  good  fanners  and  fruit-growers ;  but 
man^r  of  the  fanners  devote  meir  time  to 
teaming,  to  the  neglect  of  their  lands.  In  this, 
they  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  their  true  inter- 
ests :  for  the  same  labor  devoted  to  their  farms 
would  in  a  few  years  pay  them  much  larger 
profits.  If  they  would  try  feeding  grain  to 
stock,  either  to  make  milk  or  for  other  purposes, 
for  a  few  years,  they  would  find  it  so. 

Corbett's  pond,  in  Windham,  and  its  sur- 
roundings anbrd  a  most  delightful  prospect, 
and  it  would  well  repay  all  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  Nature  to  take  a  drive  around  the  pon4 
in  any  pleasant  season  of  the  year,,  e^cially 
in  October.  C.  E.  Wood. 

Nod.  \8t,  1866. 


For  fke  Nem  Bngkmd  Farmet, 
lOBTEOBOIiOaiOAI.  BJEBOOBD. 

These  observations  are  taken  for  and  under 
^le  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

AuAiust. 

The  average  temperature  of  August  was  64^ ; 
average  midday  temperature  72®.  The  corres- 
ponding averages  for  August,  1865,  were  68*^ 
and  78^.  Wannest  day  the  second,  averaging 
76® ;  coldest  day  the  twenty-fourth,  averaging 
56® ;  coldest  morning  the  twenty-fourth,  ther- 
mometer 50®.  Range  of  temperature  from  50® 
to  84«*. 

Average  height  of  mercniy  in  the  barometer 
29.16  ins.;  average  do.  for  August,  1865, 
29.25  ins. ;  highest  daily  average  29.42  ins. 
lowest  do.  28.98  ins.  Range  of  mercury  from 
28.94  to  29.45  ins. 

Fifteen  rainy  days ;  amount  of  rain  5.97  ins. 
Six  rainy  days  in  August,  1865,  and  1.47  ins. 
of  rain.  There  was  one  cloudless  day ;  on  one 
day  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast.  No  cloudless 
days  nor  days  of  total  cloudiness  in  August, 
1865.  The  diflTerence  between  the  tempera- 
ture and  also  the  amount  of  rain  in  August  this 
year  and  that  of  same  month  last  year  will  be 
noticed. 

Soptember* 

The  average  temperature  of  September  was 
59*;  avera^  midday  temperature  67°.  The 
correspondmg  averages  for  September,  1865, 


were  65®  and  75**.  Warmest  day  the  second, 
averaging  74® ;  coldest  day  the  tw<mty^hird, 
averaging  46®;  coldest  momai^  the  16th,  23d 
and  24th ;  thernometer  54®.  Range  of  tem- 
perature from  54®*  to  80®. 

Average  hei^  «f  meicury  ur  the  barometer 
29.26  ins. ;  avemge  do;  for  September,  1865, 
29.34  ins.  Highest  daily  aver^  29.56  ins. ; 
lowest  do.  28.92  ins.  Range  of  mercury  from 
28.88  ins.  to  29.62  ins. 

Fifteen  rainy  days ;  amonnit  of  ndn  7.18  ins. 
Eight  rainy  days  and  3.38  ins.  of  raur  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865.  There  was  one  cloudless  day ; 
on  five  days  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast. 
Five  cloudless  days  and  twvdaysol  iota!  cloud- 
iness in  September,  1865. 

These  two  months,  Augost  and  iSeptember, 
will  be  long  remembered  as  cold  and  wet  all 
over  the  country,  and  especially  whev  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  earth,  hairing  become 
dried  to  a  great  depth  b;^  two  years  of  drought, 
is  now  filling  up  again  with  water,  oi  which  we 
surely  cannot  complain,  though  somrldss  and 
suffering  be  causea  hereby.  av  c. 

Claremant,  N.  H,,  1866. 


For  flu  New  Engkmd  Farmtr. 
THO    LAKQUAOB    OF    FIiOWEBff   AND 
FIiANTS. 

We  do  not,  in  this  article,  refer  to  the  defi- 
nitions given  in  some  glossaries ;  for  such  defi- 
nitions are  arbitrary,  capricious  and  unnatural. 
But  we  refer  to  the  real  unequivocal  langua@[» 
of  nature,  in  this  her  most  beautiful  aspect. 

When  Mungo  Park,  one  of  the  early  explor- 
ers of  Africa,  sank  down  with  hunger,  fatieue 
and  sickness  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger — ^uiat 
geographical  mystery  of  his  age,  in  an  inhos- 
pitable climate  and  among  inhospitable  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  despair  of  succor,  resigned  him- 
self to  death,  a  beautiful  though  small  and 
modest  plant  caught  his  languid  and  almost 
dying  eye,  and  said  to  him,  **He  who  has  done 
so  much  to  sustain  and  adorn  so  humble  an  ob- 
ject as  myself,  will  not  forsake  thee."  Mark 
how  this  corresponds  with  the  language  of 
Scripture:  "If  God  so  clothe  the  grass,"'  &c. 
Encouraged  and  invigorated  by  this  appeal,  he 
arose  and  reached  a  native  settlement,  where, 
among  pitiless  men,  the  pity  of  woman  came 
to  his  relief. 

What  was  the  language  of  that  modest  flow- 
er, a  few  years  ago  transplanted  at  Botany  Bay 
from  England?  I  thiox  it  was  the  common 
primrose  of  England, primula  mUgari^,  Would 
it  have  been  of  any  avail  to  have  told  the  peo- 
ple of  that  settlement,  that  according  to  our 
^ossary  the  language  of  that  flower  was — 
Uorifidence  ?  No.  To  the  hardened  criminals 
of  that  penal  colony,  this  flower,  this  memento 
of  the  innocence  of  their  childhood,  spake  a 
language  which  needed  no  interpreter.  Before 
it  they  Knelt  in  homage,  and  in  sobs  and  tears 
gave  vent  to  an  irrepressible  emotion. 

What  says  the  common  morning  gloiy  of 
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summer,  Ipomosa  pwrpureat  to  those  who 
awake  betimes  to  be  greeted  by  its  earlv  fresh- 
ness? Does  it  not  say,— there  is  aland  of 
beauty  and  of  joy  forever,  there  is  a  heaven  ? 
When  labors  and  cares  oppress  us,  when  friends 
forsake  and  disappoint  us,  when  misfortunes 
wound  and  ^eve  us,  let  us  ask  counsel  of  the 
smiling,  loving  flowers.  Will  they  not  say, 
"Peace  be  stilT.  In  your  patience  possess  ye 
your  souls.  God  is  good,  God  is  love ;  all  will 
yet  be  well." 

Each  order  and  genus  of  plants  has  its  pecu- 
liar lane;uage.  A  few  only  say,  **Begone;" 
nearly  lul  say,  "Come,  and  we  will  bless  you." 

We  will  briefly  notice  what  seems  to  be  the 
language  of  one  of  the  orders ;  the  Labiata, 
mint  family.  The  little  modest  flowers,  all  with 
open  mouths  are  saving:  "We  are  a  large, 
square-stemmed  family  of  125  genera  and  2350 
species.  Do  not  fear  us,  for  we  are  all  honest 
and  true;  we  are  warm  and  cordial  in  our 
friendship,  and  our  mission  is  to  do  good.  Do 
not  rudely  trample  us  under  foot,  lest  we  be  com- 
pelled to  waste  our  perfume  in  unavailing  en- 
deavors to  attract  you.  For  your  fpoa  we 
will  surrender  our  pleasant  lives,  and  you  may 
pluck  us  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  lay  us  by 
forgotten ;  only  remember  us  when  you  are  in 
sickness  and  in  pain,  that  we  may  come  and 
bless  you." 

The  immortality  of  flowers.  Not  the  visible, 
tangible  flowers — ^nothing  is  more  perishable 
than  they.  The  things  that  are  seen  are  tem- 
poral, but  the  things  which  are  unseen  are 
eternal.  The  artist  may  have  such  an  accurate 
conception  of  a  beautiful  object  as  to  be  able 
to  pamt  it,  or  construct  it  of  wax  or  other  ma- 
terial. Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  this  case 
which  is  the  perishable  and  which  the  durable, 
which  the  shadow  and  which  the  substance. 
The  materials  of  the  tangible  flower  are  not  its 
essence  in  any  sense.  Ihey  are  mere  materi- 
als and  may  form  various  objects.  Nor  is 
their  combination,  merely,  the  essential  flower ; 
but  their  combination  in  conformity  to  a  plan. 
Hence  the  plan — ^the  idea — ^is,  after  all,  the 
essential,  indestructible,  immortal  flower.  Ev- 
ery essential  beauty  of  the  creation,  before  it  is 
shadowed  forth  in  materiality,  must  have  exist- 
ed in  the  Divine  mind,  and  must  continue  to 
exist  where  there  is  no  forgetfulness  or  oblit- 
eration. There  may  be  kmds  of  knowledge 
whidi  will  vanish  away,  but  the  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  are  essentially  invisible  and 
eternal  is  itself  eternal. 

It  is  a  most  encouraging  and  consoling  sen- 
timent, that  in  tracing  out  the  plans  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  thus  thinking  the  thoughts 
of  God,  we  are  making  mentiu  acquisitions 
which  like  the  moral  and  religious  will  endure 
forever.  I.  B.  Habtwkll, 

WUkinsonvUle,  Mass.,  1866. 


The  fanners  of  Rupert,  Yt.,  and  vicinity 
have  formed  an  association  for  making  cheese. 


OAFXTAIi  Ain>  XiABOB. 

The  great  objection  to  my  farming  is,  that  I 
"spend  too  much  money  for  hired  help."  But 
I  cannot  get  along'  with  less.  And  I  find  the 
best  farmers  expend  the  most  money  for  labor. 
"I  have  always  Kept  a  great  many  men,"  said 
John  Johnson,  "but  I  was  always  witii  them 
and  kept  them  at  work."  This  is  the  point. 
If  the  labor  is  well  directed,  and  is  judiciously 
employed — ^if  the  fanner  plans  his  work  so  that 
there  will  be  no  loss  of  time,  he  can  better  af- 
ford to  hire  extra  help,  than  to  let  teams  lie  idle. 

We  cannot  farm  now  as  when  the  country 
was  new.  If  we  attempt  it  as  many  do,  poor 
crops  and  run  down  farms  will  be  the  result. 
We  must  expend  more  labor  and  more  capital. 
We  must  cultivate  our  land  better,  feed  higher, 
make  richer  manure,  and  see  that  it  does  not 
run  to  waste.  I  am  fatting  over  fifty  hogs. 
"It  would  pay  you,"  said  a  good  old-fiiishioi^ 
fanner  in  the  neighborhood,  "to  let  a  man  de- 
vote his  whole  tune  to  feeding  them."  No 
doubt  about  that ;  but  you  say  I  Keep  too  many 
men  alreadv.  My  horse  bam  is  separate  from 
the  other  builduD^.  The  litter  is  thrown  out 
into  a  loose  heap,  and  if  sufiTered  to  remain  so, 
soon  heats,  and  oecomes  fire-fanged.  I  draw 
it  with  a  one-horse  cart  into  the  barn-yard,  and 
the  pigs  work  it  over  and  make  it  into  the  rich- 
est kind  of  manure.  But  this  takes  labor.  I 
clean  out  the  pig-pens  every  day,  and  give  fresh 
litter.  But  this,  too,  takes  labor.  C^e  of  my 
neighbors  says,  I  wash  mv  pigs  with  warm 
water  and  castile  soap.  This  was  one  of  his 
jokes ;  but  I  (2o  try  to  have  the  pigs  and  pens 
washed  occasionally,  by  throwing  water  on 
them  with  an  aj:iuariu8.  The  pi^  evidently 
enjoy  it,  and  thrive  better ;  but  this,  too,  takes 
labor.  I  am  drawing;  the  potato  tops  into  the 
barn-yard  for  the  stock  to  tread  into  manure. 
It  will  pay  twice  over,  but  it  takes  time.  The 
diseased  potatoes  I  steam  up  for  the  hogs,  and 
mix  com  and  barley  meal  with  them  wh3e  hot, 
mashing  up  the  potatoes.  It  makes  splendid 
food,  and  is  the  best  way  to  use  potatoes  par- 
tially decayed.  But  the'sortin^  out  the  decayed 
ones,  washing  them  and  steaming  and  mashing 
with  meal,  involves  considerable  work.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  have  a  pen  of  rails  on 
the  ground,  to  throw  all  ears  of  com  into  the 
mud,  and  let  the  pigs  do  their  own  shelling, 
grinding,  and  cooking. 

To  farm  properly,  we  need  capital  and  labor. 
The  latter  we  are  now  getting  at  fair  rates,  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  living.  We  have 
land  enough  and  work  enough.  But  we  need 
more  capital  and  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  And 
surely  these  men  are  to  be  honored  who,  hav- 
ing lai^  capital,  (I  could  wish  I  was  one  of 
them,)  go  on  to  a  farm  and  employ  it  in  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  soil.  There  are 
himdreds  of  such  men,  and  the  number  is  rap- 
idly increasing.  Their  influence  and  example 
must  tend  to  me  improvement  of  our  general 
system  of  agriculture. — Joseph  Harris,  in  Am, 
AgricuUurui. 
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THB  DBVOir  BAOD  OF  OATTIiB. 


Many  of  the  handsomest  and  best  oxen  now  in 
use  among  the  farmers  in  New  England  are  of 
the  Devon  blood.  They  are  straight  on  the 
back,  the  head  small  and  eyes  bright,  ver}' 
quick  in  their  movements,  and  when  slaughtered, 
excellent  for  the  shambles.  Many  suppose  that 
the  origin  of  the  natives  was  largely  Devon. 

The  north  part  of  Devonshire,  in  England, 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  this  breed  of  cat- 
tle—beautiful  in  form  and  color,  in  the  highest 
and  in  activity  at  work,  and  facility  of 
unrivaled.  The  color  of  the  Devon 
cattle  is  of  a  beautifully  bright,  fuU,  blood-red, 
often  with  a  clear  white  line  on  the  brisket, 
nmning  back  between  the  hind  legs,  sometimes 
reaching  to  the  flank,  with  a  white  brush.  The 
head  of  the  ox  is  singularly  small,  the  forehead 
broad,  the  eye  prominent  and  bright,  and  the 
forehead  hollow  between  them;  the  muzzle 
▼ei}-  light  and  clean ;  no  dewlap  or  loose  flesh 
about  the  jaws  and  neck ;  remarkably  straight, 
smooth,  well-turned  limbs;  a  light,  tapering 
tul ;  a  thin,  free  skin,  and  very  smooth  body. 
His  fore-legs  stand  farther  back  under  the  body 
tiian  those  of  other  breeds.  The  Devon  has 
rather  long  legs,  is  more  active  and  sprightly 
flian  any  other,  and  may  be  made  to  trot  three 
or  four  miles  an  hour,  which  no  other  ox  can 
stand.  The  cow  is  quite  small ;  the  bull  is 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  ox,  and  the  cow 
smaller  than  the  bull.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  cow  to  bring  a  calf  which  becomes  twice  her 
own  size  and  weight. 


wool.  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association  the  fol- 
lowing circular  which  we  publish  with  pleasure. 
The  importance  of  the  measures  now  in  pro- 
gress, in  which  all  w#ol  growers  have  so  deep 
an  interest,  mokes  it  very  desirable  that  the 
National  Association  should  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate readily  with  all  local  auxiliaiy  associa- 
tions, whether  State,  county,  or  town. 

To  the  Officers  of  all  Wool  Growers*  AssoeiaHone  in 

the  Umted  States: 

Gentlemen  :— Will  you  please  forward  to  my 
office,  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  thcr  names 
and  Post  Office  address  of  the  Officers  of  your  so- 
cieties, with  the  number  of  members  you  have  en- 
rolled. 

We  desire  to  procure  the  address  of  officers,  and 
number  of  members  of  district,  county  and  town- 
ship associations  as  well  as  those  of  State  organi- 
zations ;  as  the  address  of  every  Wool  Growers* 
Association  in  the  United  States  is  desired. 

It   is   earnestly   hoped   that   all  will  respond 
promptly.    By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
W.  F.  Gkeer,  Secretary 
National  Wool  Grotoers'  Association. 

Painesville,  Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1866. 


The  Editor  of  the  Hartford  Post  speaks 
favorably  of  the  following  varieties  of  the  newer 
pears :  Andrews,  Sheldon,  Doyenne  Boussock, 
Pater  Noster,  Beurre  LangeUer,  B.  Hardy, 
Emile  d'Hyest,  Merriam,  Clapp's  Favorite  and 
Dana^s  Hovey.  The  following  are  mentioned 
as  among  the  best  of  the  old  standard  sorts : 
Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Seckel,  Buffum,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  Diel,  and  Duchesse  d^Angoulemc. 
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BELULL  I  8SLL  MT  IiITTIilB  VABMf 

Faimen  and  mechnnics,  as  well  as  profes- 
sional men,  with  comfortable  homes  -  in  the 
conntiy,  are  constant^  tempted  by  the  idea  of 
mi^lring  more  moneys,  to  abandon  old  friends, 
old  associations,  and'  old  habits  of  life,  and  seek 
to  better  their  condition  by  removal  to  the 
cities  and  large  towns. 

Passing  by  for  the  present,  the  sacrifice  of 
home  feelings  and  enjoyments  which  every  man 
of  mature  age  surrenders  whenever  he  changes 
his  accustomed  home,  we  will  now  look  only  at 
the  financial  side  of  the  question,  and  see  what 
a  man,  on  any  Kew  England  farm,  great  or 
small,  gives  up  when  he  leaves  it  and  goes  to 
dwell  in  the  town  or  city.  We  are  always 
complaining  that  we  get  nothing  from  our  fanns, 
and  we  fancy  if  we  could  only  get  somewhere 
where  money  is  more  abundant,  where  wages 
are  higher,  where  there  is  more  going  on,  we 
should  have  some  chance  to  be  rich,  and  live 
more  independently. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  time  when, 
in  this  country,  a  farm,  or  even  a  field  or  gar- 
den contributed  so  much  to  the  independence 
of  a  family  of  moderate  means  as  in  these  times 
of  high  prices.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is 
because  all  that  we  buy,  whether  rent,  or  fuel, 
or  provisions,  costs  more  than  ever  before,  and 
all  that  we  do,  by  way  of  labor,  produces  a 
greater  value  in  the  crops  we  raise. 

You  say  you  get  little  or  nothing  from  your 
farm.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  and  see 
whether  we  do  not  underrate  the  profits  of  the 
homestead.  In  the  first  place,  you  get  your 
rent,  an  item  of  which  fanners  hardly  think. 
Go  to  any  large  town,  and  such  a  house  as 
will  be  as  respectable  for  your  family  there  as 
your  present  one  is  here,  will  cost  you  in  rent 
some  four  hundred  dollars.  It  may  be  newer 
and  nicer  than  the  old  homestead,  but  it  will  be 
no  more  comfortable  or  convenient. 

We  say  nothing  of  its  being  in  some  narrow, 
noisy  street,  where  you  don't  know  your  near- 
est neighbor,  aifd  where  you  must  hire  watch- 
ers in  case  of  sickness.  That  belongs  to  the 
sentimental  side  of  the  question,  which  to-day 
we  leave  out  of  sight. 

Next,  your  farm  gives  you  your  fuel, — ^you 
donH  know  how  much,  for  you  never  had  occa- 
sion to  measure  it.  A  farmer^s  family  of  half 
a  dozen  persons  consumes  yearly  from  ten  to 
fiJleen  cords  of  wood  at  least.    Less  fuel  would 


suffice  in  the  city,  with  a  liberal  outlay  for  fur- 
naces, patent  stoves  and  heaters ;  but  with  coal 
at  ten  dollars  a  ton — a  ton  being  equivalent  to 
about  one  cord  of  the  best  hard  wood — ^when 
kindlings  are  paid  for,  another  hundred  dollara 
would  be  about  used  up. 

A  cow  or  two  afford  the  farmer  all  the  butter 
and  milk  he  can  use  for  his  family.  A  pound 
of  butter  a  week  for  each  member  of  the  fiimily 
is  a  fair  estimate,  and  at  fifty  cents  a  pound  we 
have  .for  our  family  of  six,  three  dollars  a  week, 
or  $150  a  year,  and  if  we  add  only  two  wine 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  at  the  city  price  of  ten 
cents,  we  have  $73  more. 

A  small  patch  supplies  you  with  potatoes,  of 
which  you  require  some  thirty  bushels,  which 
wiU  cost  you  at  retail  prices  as  many  dollars, 
although  if  you  want  to  sell  them  at  your  farm 
they  will  bring  much  less,  there  being  two  or 
three  profits  between  the  producer  and  the  city 
comsumer. 

A  very  few  trees  supply  your  apples,  worth 
four  or  five  doUai's  a  barrel  if  you  buy  them. 
And  any  ordinary  garden  gives  the  family  veg- 
etables fresh  in  summer,  which  the  city  will  not 
do  at  any  price. 

The  small  matters  of  currants,  and  raspber- 
ries, and  strawberries,  the  pears,  the  grapes, 
— ^all  become  large  matters  when  paid  for  in 
money.  The  fowls  that  give  abundance  of 
eggs,  and  a  supply  of  poultry  for  Thankgiving 
and  Christmas,  seem  of  little  account  till  re- 
duced to  a  specie  basis;  and  two  or  three 
porkers  grow  up  with  little  cost,  and  in  autunm 
are  worth  a  hundred  dollars  almost  before  we 
know  it,  and  thus  our  bills  for  pork  and  lard 
and  fresh  meat  are  easily  balanced  with  the 
butcher. 

In  the  coimtiy,  everybody  has  a  horse.  We 
care  little  about  driving,  perhaps ;  but  the  boys 
and  girls,  at  least  the  boys,  ought  to  learn  to 
ride  and  drive,  and  they  do  that  and  learn  how 
to  tend  the  horse  and  cow  without  going  to  an 
agricultural  coUege.  In  the  city  or  town,  only 
men  of  wealth  can  afford  to  keep  horses,  and 
hiring  them  at  stable  prices  is  almost  as  expen- 
sive. 

So,  brother  farmer,  when  you  have  got  into 
your  hired  house,  with  never  a  wood-lot,  nor  a 
garden,  nor  a  potato  patch,  nor  a  cow,  nor  a 
hen,  you  may  also  set  it  down  that  you  can 
have  no  horse ;  and  if  you,  however  prosperous 
in  money  matters,  do  not  sigh  for  the  fiesh-pots 
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of  the  old  homestead,  come  up  to  the  New 
England  Fakmer  office  and  tell  us  the  other 
tide  of  the  story. 


OUI/TUBB  OF  FOBEST  TRESES. 

The  late  war  gave  occasion  for  great  inroads 
upon  nearly  all  the  timber  lands  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  especially  upon  its  forests  of  white 
oak.  Whether  near  a  railroad,  or  not,  scarce- 
ly a  farm  has  leil  standing  upon  it  the  giant 
oaks  that  have  given  it  grandeur  and  value 
through  two  or  three  of  the  generations  just 
passed.  Their  oaks  now  float  upon  the  waters 
of  all  the  seas  of  the  world,  and  are  wrought 
into  the  powerful  engines  of  destruction  that 
protect  our  coasts  and  command  the  respect  of 
all  foreign  naval  powers. 

The  great  extent  of  manufacturing  through- 
oat  all  New  England,  has  also  drawn  upon  our 
forests  until  they  are  nearly  exhausted  in  all 
its  more  thickly-settled  portions.  There  is 
scarcely  any  conceivable  implement,  or  article 
of  machinery,  that  is  made  of  wood,  but  what 
is  manufactured  among  us,  Irom  a  lucifer  match 
to  the  mast  of  a  ship  or  her  keelson.  The  an- 
nual growth  has  not  kept  pace  with  th|  enor- 
mous demand,  and  consequently  our  forests 
are  reduced,  and  manufacturers  are  forced  to 
seek  supplies  far  off  and  at  greatly  increased 
cost. 

It  is  time  to  look  at  this  matter  considerate- 
ly, and  do  something  to  secure  future  supplies. 
What  shall  it  be  .^ 

1.  We  miut  protect  and  manage  better  the 
young  forests  we  now  have. 

This  may  be  done  by  enclosing  them  with 
sabstantial  fences,  so  as  to  keep  cattle  from 
browsing  and  breaking  down  the  young  trees. 

Another  point  is,  to  commence  a  thinning 
process  at  an  early  period  and  continue  it  for 
many  years.  Foresters  of  great  experience  in 
England  state  that  *'more  plantations  are  ru- 
ined from  neglect  of  thinning,  than  from  any 
other  cause.^*  If  the  trees  are  allowed  to 
stand  many  years  without  any  thinning,  the 
soil  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  trees  over-top 
and  destroy  each  other,  and  the  stems  of  the 
survivors  are  drawn  up  so  tall,  and  so  feeble, 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  support  their  tops, 
afler  dead  and  deca}'ing  trees  are  removed. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  preserve  forests  of  that 
description  and  maintain  the  selected  trees  in 
a  healthj  condition. 


Whether  pruning  our  forests  is  advisable,  is 
a  mooted  question.  We  have  put  it  to  many 
excellent  fanners  without  gaining  any  well-es- 
tablished opinions.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  Farmers'  Cljjb,  which  we  recently 
attended,  several  statements  were  made  by 
gentlemen  owning  and  managing  forests,  all  of 
which  went  to  show  that  forests  may  be  man- 
aged with  as  much  advantage  to  them  as  to 
apple  or  pear  orchards.  One  statement,  by  a 
careful  and  entirely  reliable  farmer,  was  that, 
on  a  piece  of  land  which  he  plowed  and  plant- 
ed with  com  19  years  ago,  the  yellow  pine 
trees  standing  on  it  now  will  give  40  cords  of 
wood  per  acre  on  a  portion  of  it  that  had  been 
carefully  pruned.  On  another  portion  not 
pnmed,  the  growth  is  not  near  so  heavy.  The 
pruning  was  done  in  mid-winter. 

Thinning  and  pruning  must  be  commenced 
early  to  become  successful,  and  pruning  must 
be  done  with  care.  In  cutting  off  a  branch  the 
blow  must  be  upward.  If  struck  down,  it  will 
break  the  fibres  of  the  wood  and  extend  it  into 
the  body  of  the  tree.  The  use  of  the  saw  is 
better  than  that  of  the  axe,  t^hough  the  work 
may  not  proceed  so  rapidly. 

If  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  trees  when 
young,  but  little  artificial  pruning  will  be  re- 
quired in  training  timber  trees.  Nothing  should 
prevent  the  light  and  air  from  freely  reaching 
the  strong  side  branches  of  the  selected  trees. 
If  these  side  branches  become  too  luxuriant, 
and  make  too  much  shade,  they  may  be  short- 
ened in  by  cutting  them  off  just  above  a  live 
secondary  branch. 

2.  We  must  make  forest  plantcstions^  and 
cultivate  them  for  their  timber. 

It  is  a  forttmate  circumstance  for  us  in  New 
England  that  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of 
our  land,  except  swamps  and  large  tracts  of 
meadows  that  are  allowed  to  be  flowed,  that 
are  so  poor  and  unproductive  as  not  to  admit 
of  improvement,  provided  trees  suited  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate are  selected,  and  the  proper  modes  of 
treating  them  are  practiced.  Most  of  our 
rocky  hills  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  trees.  The  rocks  themselves  afford  nutri- 
ment, probably  potash,  and  other  salts.  Roots 
know  where  to  find  these  and  will  cluster 
around  them,  sometimes  covering  them  with  a 
complete  network,  and  acting  as  so  many  little 
pumps,  sending  supplies  to  branches  that  are 
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waving  scores  of  feet  above  them  in  the  upper 
air. 

Two  modes  may  be  practiced  in  starting  a 
forest.  1:  By  sowing  the  seed  where  the 
trees  are  to  remain, — ^and  2d.  By  raising  the 
plants  and  transplanting  them. 

The  young  plants  are  quite  tender,  and  if 
sowed  in  the  open,  ground  must  have  some 
protection  in  order  to  nutke  them  entirely  suc- 
oesefiil.  But  the  gain  made  in  not  disturbing 
the  tap  root,  will  be  a  partial  compensation  for 
this  trouble. 

If  a  nursery  is  desired  it  should  be  made  in 
a  forest.  Select  a  spot  inclining  to  moisture 
rather  than  dryness,  and  where  the  sun  will 
find  its  way  through  the  surrounding  branches. 
Gut*  away  the  underbrush,  rake  off  the  dry 
leaves,  and  then  stir  the  surface  with  the  rake 
untQ  it  is  fine  and  moist.  Upon  this  sow 
broadcast  many  varieties  of  small  seeds,  such 
as  pine,  elm,  maple,  birch,  arborvitse,  &c.,  and 
cover  slightly.  If  the  seeds  are  good,  nearly 
every  one  will  come  up  and  grow  well.  Most 
of  the  plants  from  these  seeds  will  be  extreme- 
ly small  at  first  and  will  scarcely  be  recognized 
as  geims  of  the  towering  elm  or  pine.  No 
weeds  must  grow  among  them.  In  such  a 
place  few,  if  any,  will  appear.  If  the  branches 
of  the  trees  around  the  plants  are  too  open, 
ihey  must  be  protected  from  a  too  hot  sun. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  nursery  troes  which 
have  the  tap-root  taken  off,  and  which  have 
been  transplanted  two  or  three  times,  succeed 
just  as  well  as  those  having  the  entire  tap-root 
upon  them.  This  does  not  seem  to  us  a  cor- 
rect theory.  The  oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  &c., 
extend  their  tap-roots  deep  into  the  earth, 
which  undoubtedly  furnish  laige  supplies  of 
nutriment  to  the  tree  as  well  as  greatly  assist 
in  holding  it  finnly  in  its  place. 

Forests  not  only  furnish  us  with  fuel  and 
timber,  but  they  improve  the  climate  by  their 
condensing  power  and  the  shelter  they  afford ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  heightened  by 
covering  barren  rocks  and  bleak  hills  with  the 
verdure  of  woods. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH. 
Two  or  three  of  these  fine  ornamental  trees 
are  near  us,  as  we  write,  filled  with  their  dark, 
reddish  or  scarlet-colored  fruit.  The  fruit 
hangs  in  large  bunches  all  around  the  outside 
of  the  tree,  and  when  the  sun  glances  i^n 


them,  and  the  branches  are  slightly  moved  by 
the  wind,  the  sight  is  a  gorgeous  one.  Were 
the  fruit  not  molested,  it  would  remain  on  the 
tree  all  winter,  but  the  troop  of  robins  which 
have  been  reared  in  the  thick  Norway  spruces 
and  arborvitaes  near  by  through  the  summer, 
always  linger  about  us  until  most  of  the  berries 
of  the  mountain  ash  are  gone,  or  extremely 
cold  weather  sets  in. 

This  Ash  is  quite  common  in  this  State,  and 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  ornamental  trees. 
Its  habitat  is  low,  moist  places  or  mountainous 
situations,  but  it  thrives  well  on  most  soils.  It 
makes  a  height  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  soft  green  color,  and  a  lit- 
tle pale  underneath.  Young  trees  may  be  ob- 
tained of  most  nurseiy  men,  or  may  be  raised 
from  the  seeds.  The  tree  is  hardy,  requiring 
no  unusual  care,  and  will  remain  in  fine  con- 
dition for  many  years.  No  grounds  that  are 
ornamented  with  trees  or  shrubs  should  be 
without  it.  The  leaves  as  well  as  flowers  are 
ornamental.  Even  when  both  leaves  and  fruit 
are  absent,  the  fine,  spray-like  branches  are 
graceful  and  pleasant  to  look  at. 


FBNNBYXiVANIA  AGBIOUIiTUBAIi  OOIt' 
IiEaB. 

The  statement  which  we  recently  copied  from 
the  Country  OenUeman,  to  the  effect  that  this 
institution  had  fallen  so  low  that  the  instruction 
of  its  students  is  committed  to  the  care  of  n 
single  farm  hand,  is  pronounced  incorrect  by  a 
correspondent  who  claims  to  have  beenoflficially 
connected  with  the  coUege  for  three  yearp. 
He  states  that  President  Allen,  who  retires  to 
private  life,  is  succeeded  by  Fh)fessor  Fraser, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
lately  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers. 

Other  changes  will  be  made  in  the  Faculty, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  greatly  add  to  the 
ability  and  efficiency  of  that  body— changes 
consisting  both  in  the  appointment  of  new  Pro- 
fessors for  chairs  already  in  existence,  and  for 
new  Professorships ;  and  the  best  men  that  can 
be  had  will  be  put  in  these  places. 

In  relation  to  the  charge  that  the  farm  of 
four  hundred  acres,  though  situated  in  Gentre 
county,  one  of  the  best  agricultural  districts  of 
the  State,  did  not  pay  expenses,  this  writer 
remarks  that  during  the  present  year  the  wheat 
crop,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  farm,  hardly  yielded  the  seed  again — and 
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each  was  the  case  throughout  this  part  of  the 
Tallej, — so  that  the  expenses  were  in  excess  of 
the  receipts ;  but  he  asserts  that  it  has,  on  an 
aTerage,  more  than  paid  expenses,  and  helped 
support  the  college  with  which  it  is  connected. 
In  relation  to  the  remark  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  college  farm  was  decidedly  inferior  to 
that  of  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  the  writer 
sajB: — 

I  cannot  deny  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
&rm  has  been  carried  on  was  not  creditable, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  compared  favorably 
with  other  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
this  has  been  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  unreasonable  system  according  to  which  it 
was  worked  by  the  forced,  imcompensated  labor 
of  the  students.  The  attempt  was  made  here 
that  has  been  made  many  times  before,  to  ^ve 
boys  as  good  an  education  as  in  other  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
them  devote  a  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
their  working  hours  to  hard  work,  and  very 
naturally  both  the  education  and  the  work  were 
imperfect.  The  attempt  has  failed  of  success 
here,  as  it  has  failed  eveiywhere.  Hereafter 
the  fann  will  be  worked  by  skilled  hired  labor, 
and,  we  trust,  in  such  a  manner  that  we  shall 
not  be  required  to  apologize  for  its  appearance. 

The  Country  Gentleman  also  furnishes  the 
following  abstract  of  a  pamphlet  giving  the 
particulars  of  the  plans  and  measures  lately 
approved  by  the  trustees. 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  rule  requiring  every 
•tudent  to  work  three  hours  daily  on  the  farm. 
This  rule,  it  is  stated,  has  **proved  uniformly 
injurious  to  the  financial  and  educational  inteiv 
ests  of  the  college.^^  Students  desiring  to  do 
so,  however,  will  be  permitted  to  perform  such 
labor  as  may  be  allotted  to  them,  receiving 
compensation  therefor,  in  part  payment  of  their 
expenses  for  tuition,  &c. 

2.  The  college  will  comprise  three  courses 
of  instruction — ^a  course  of  (general  Science,  a 
course  of  Agriculture,  and  a  course  of  Litera- 
ture. Instruction  in  Agriculture  will  be  given 
under  the  chaige  of  a  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
••by  means  of  books  and  lectures  in  the  class- 
room, numerous  experiments  on  the  farm,  and 
agricultural  excursions  throughout  the  coun- 
try.'^ Students  will  assist  in  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  experiments.  '  'For  the  benefit 
of  the  farming  community,  an  Agricultural 
Journal,  under  the  editorship  of  the  College 
Faculty,  will  be  established  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year.  In  the  journal,  will  be  pub- 
lished the  experiments  made  at  this  college, 
and  at  other  places  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  with  other  matter  of  interest  to  agri- 
culturists.*^ 

These  and  other  changes,  with  the  details 
involved,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Trustees, 
were  t ubmitted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Dele- 


gates from  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  on 
me  5th  of  September  last.  At  this  meeting, 
resolutions  were  passed  approving  the  action 
of  the  Trustees,  and  recommen£ng  them  to 
apply  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session, 
•'for  the  establishment  of  two  additional  expei^ 
imental  and  model  farms  East  and  West,  in 
Pennsylvania,  upon  lands  of  diversified  qual- 
ity," on  the  ground  that  the  present  college 
farm  ''is  not  adapted  for  scientific  expeinments 
sufficiently  varied  to  benefit  agriculture  in  parts 
of  the  State  differing  widely  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate." It  was  also  voted  tnat  the  proposed 
Agricultural  Journal,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  College  Faculty,  is  ''an  essential  means" 
of  usefulness  among  the  people  of  the  State. 

We  submit  the  foregoing  abstract  of  this  col- 
lege prospectus,  ••without  comment,  other  than 
to  express  our  regret  at  what  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  impracticable  features  it  contains.  That 
an  institution  which,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been 
open  to  criticism'  for  its  management  of  a  single 
fann,  should  undertake  to  carry  on  three  at  the 
same  time  and  at  widely  distant  points,  strikes 
us  as  equally  promising  with  the  second  and 
associated  idea — ^that  the  College  Faculty,  who 
have  hitherto  had  their  hands  perhaps  somewhat 
over-full  with  the  instruction  of  their  students 
only,  should  endeavor  to  instruct  the  people  of 
the  whole  State,  by  going  into  the  business  of 
agricultural  editors  and  publishers." 


YBBMOITF  AQKECUIiTUBAIi  OOJAJSQiB, 
We  are  indebted  to  Henry  Clark,  Esq.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  to  Mr.  I.  W.  San- 
bom,  for  valuable  legislative  and  other  State 
documents.  From  the  latter  gentleman  we 
have  just  received  a  copy  of  **The  First  Annu-  ^ 
al  Report  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  College."  The  corporation 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  an  old  institution 
at  Burlington,  and  the  corporation  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  were  united  in  one  body  coi^ 
porate,  last  November.  In  August,  the  offi- 
cers of  instruction  and  government  were  or- 
ganized as  follows : 

James  B.  Angell,  President ;  Joseph  Tor- 
rey.  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy ;  McKendree  Petty,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics ;  Leonaird  Marsh,  Professor  of  Vege- 
table and  Animal  Physiology ;  Matthew  Henry 
Buckham,  Professor  of  the  Greek 'Language 
and  Literature,  and  Professor /?ro  tern  of  Eng- 
lish Literature ;  Alpheus  Benning  Crosby,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surge- 
ry ;  John  Ordronaux,  Professor  of  Physiology 
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and  Pathology ;  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor pro  tern  of  Chemistry  and  Physics; 
Charles  Wheeler  Thompson,  Professor  pro  tern 
of  Latin ;  and  James  Harvey  Hills,  Instructor 
in  Drawing. 

It  is  expected  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  detail  an  army  officer  to  give  in- 
structions in  military  drill  and  tactics. 

On  a  circular  issued  by  the  corporation,  it  is 

said  that  instruction  will  be  provided, — 

1.  For  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of 
three  years  in  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chcmis- 


irv< 

after  described,  Bachelors  of  Science  may  attain  to 
the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

2.  For  students  who  do  not  desire  to  take  a  full 
course  of  three  years,  or  of  four  years,  but  wish  to 
pursue  certain  portions  of  the  course. 

3.  For  young  men  who  wish  to  obtain  such  in- 
struction'as  can  be  fUmished  them  by  a  course  of 
lectures  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  agricul- 
turists, and  to  be  given  in  February  and  March. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Agricultural 
College  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  bring  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good  char- 
acter, and  be  able  to  sustain  an  examination  in  all 


the  parts  of  a  common  school  education,  and  par- 
ticularly in  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  as  far  as  Quadratic  Equations. 

The  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents were  completed  only  four  weeks  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  term.  Conse- 
quently a  large  number  of  young  men  could 
hardly  be  expKSCtcd  to  enter  the  institution  on 
so  brief  a  notice.  Five  young  men,  however, 
are  now  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  scientific 
course,  and  the  executive  committee  of  ihe 
trustees  say  they  "have  reason  to  believe  that 
a  larger  number  of  students  would  have  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  this  department,  if  it  had 
been  practicable  to  announce  at  an  early  day 
the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  it." 
They  also  add,  **We  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
from  this  brief  experiment,  that  we  are  con- 
firmed in  our  belief  that  the  academic  and  sci- 
entific departments  may  be  conducted  not  only 
harmoniously,  but  with  positive  advantage  to 
each  other."  A  subscription  has  been  started 
to  raise  the  additional  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  corporation  seem  determined 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  institution 
deserving  of  the  support  of  all  friends  of  sound 
learning. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  cow  that 
has  warmed  water  for  drink  in  severe  cold 
weather  will  yield  considerably  the  most  milk, 
especially  if  a  handful  of  meal  is  added  to  each 
bucketful. 


THB  MOIfTHIiT  VABMEB. 

With  the  New  Year,  the  weekly  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  one  column  to  each  page,  and  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  length.  It  is  also  to  be 
printed  on  entirely  new  type  throughout.  How 
shall  this  additional  space  be  occupied  ?  We 
hope  and  expect  it  will  be  filled  with  thoughts 
and  facts  from  the  pens  of  the  new  recruits  who 
have  recently  so  greatly  strengthened  our  old 
force  of  readers  and  writers.  During  the  past 
year,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  small  type 
and  a  severe  clipping  of  communications  for 
the  column  of  "Extracts,"  we  have  been  una- 
ble to  accommodate  seasonably  all  the  favors 
of  our  old  friends. 

In  addition  to  these  improvements  in  our 
weekly  sheets,  the  Monthly  New  England 
Farmer  is  to  be  revived.  This  pleases  the 
editors  more  than  all  the  other  improvements 
projected  by  the  publishers.  When  one  takes 
great  pains  in  writing  an  article,'— one  which, 
perhaps,  embodies  the  result  of  costly  and 
long  continued  experiments,  observation  or 
study, — there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in 
committing  it  to  a  journal  which  perishes  in  its 
seven  days'  using.  The  Monthly  Farmer, 
printed  in  book  form,  will  give  permanence  to 
all  the  valuable  agricultural  and  horticultural 
articles  which  appear  in  the  weekly.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  a  title  page  and  im  alphebeti- 
cal  index  will  be  prepared,  and  arrangements 
made  for  binding.  It  will  then  take  its  place 
with  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  old  series, 
in  public  and  private  libraries,  where  it  may  be 
consulted  **by  generations  yet  unborn,"  as  well 
as  by  ourselves  and  our  cotempories.  There- 
fore, **do  good,  and  communicate.  The  even- 
ings are  growing  long  purposely. 


IiABOB  FOUIiTBY  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
The  great  profits  which  are  occasionally  re- 
alized on  a  few  fowls  induce  many  people  to 
think  of  extending  the  business.  Frequent  in- 
quiries are  made  for  our  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  engaging  in  the  business  on  a  large 
scale.  From  our  observation  and  reading  we 
have  felt  obliged  to  advise  against  all  such  en- 
terprises. A  young  man  from  Maine  recently 
called  at  our  office  to  talk  over  the  matter, 
who  was  very  confident  of  a  successful  result. 
To  all  our  objections,  he  replied  that  people 
generaUy  failed  because  they  kept  the  hens  and 
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especially  the  cocks  too  long.  We  introduced 
bim  to  one  of  our  market  men  who  deals  largely 
in  live  poultry— frequently  buying  several  tons 
per  week,  and  consequently  at  times  has  large 
numbers  on  hand.  His  advice  to  our  friend 
was  direct :  "If  you  have  money  that  you  want 
to  get  rid  of,  go  ahead, — ^not  otiierwise." 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  Solon  Robinson  said  that  every  attempt 
of  that  kind  in  this  co^mtxy  had  proved  a  la- 
,  mentable  failure.  Dr.  Crowell  said  he  had  seen 
a  very  large  establishment  near  Paris,  which 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  young  chick- 
€sa  at  the  time  he  visited  it.  Another  gentle- 
'  man  said  he  had  lately  seen  it  stated  that  this 
great  French  establishment,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  published,  had  proved  as  com- 
plete a  failure  as  any  which  has  been  attempted 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Carpenter  said,  Warren  Leland  keeps 
a  thousand  or  more  fowls  together  in  West- 
chester county,  which  are  fed  upon  orts  from 
the  Metropoutan  Hotel ;  and  that  the  poultir 
business  is  successful  and  profitable.  A  skill- 
fill  man  is  employed  to  attend  to  it.  General- 
ly speaking,  people  keep  too  many  cocks  with 
their  hens.  I  have  only  two  for  seventy  hens 
which  are  sufficient. 

N.  C.  Meeker — I  have  been  traveling  for 
seven  years  as  a  correspondent  of  The  Tnoune, 
During  that  time  I  have  visited  several  poultry 
factones.  Some  of  them  had  a  fair  start ;  the 
owners  were  encoura^d.  They  have  all  failed. 
When  confined,  the  hens  ate  their  chickens ; 
where  they  had  no  chickens  to  eat,  they  ate 
one  another.  In  all  cases  they  ate  the  bot- 
toms out  of  the  pockets  of  their  owners. 

A  gentleman  whose  name  was  not  announced 
was  called  upon,  and  somewhat  reluctantly 
made  the  following  statement : 

I  have  probably  spent  five  thousand  dollars 
in  persevering  attempts  to  raise  poultry  upon 
a  large  scale.  I  have  tried  it  in  Westchester, 
Oranfre,*and  Columbia  coimties,  N.  Y.,  where 
I  could  procure  cheap  food  from  the  city.  In 
one  case,  the  cost  of  keeping  a  thousand  fowls 
was  $1,100  and  the  net  results  $950.  I 
changed  my  location  twice,  hoping  for  better 
«uccess.  Then  I  concluded  to  go  to  Elinois, 
where  grain  was  cheap.  The  result  was  the 
same.  I  have  spent  my  time  and  money,  and 
made,  as  Mr.  Kobinson  says,  a  *  lamentable 
&ilure.^^  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
raising  poultiy  upon  a  large  scale  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  profitable.  If  others  think  it  is,  they 
can  easily  try  it. 


At  the  Fair  of  Russell  Co.,  C.  W.,  beside 
several  addresses,  two  young  ladies  read  essays 
on  "the  requirements  of  a  good  farmer^s  wife.^^ 


CATTLE  SHOWS  IN  KENTUCKY, 
A  correspondent  of  the  Canada  Farmer  who 
attended  the  late  Kentucky  State  Fair  at  Paris, 
remarks  as  follows  upon  certain  features  of  the 
exhibition  which  were  new  to  him : 

All  the  stock  is  shown  inside  the  circle  of  a 
large  amphitheatre,  capable  of  seating  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  persons,  so  that  all  have 
a  fair  chance  of  seeing  the  animals.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  the  judges'  stand,  the 
upper  stor^  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  band, 
which  furnishes  music  at  intervals,  making  it 
pleasant  for  the  people,  as  well  as  causing  the 
stock  to  show  to  better  advantage.  The  ani- 
mals in  the  diflferent  sections  are  called  in  by 
ringing  a  bell  which  is  hung  in  the  judges  stand. 
A  blue  ribbon  is  tied  on  for  the  first  prize,  and 
a  red  one  lor  the  second.  A  marshal  proclaims 
to  the  crowd  the  names  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors of  each  section.  When  the  names  of 
fortunate  men  are  announced  a  cheer  is  gener- 
ally got  up  by  their  friends,  or  those  partial  to 
the  prize  animal,  for  there  is  great  interest  ta- 
ken in  the  decisions ;  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
prevails,  and  among  a  certain  class  considera- 
ble betting  is  indulged  in  on  the  chances  of  the 
judges'  decisions.  The  judges  are  appointed 
some  time  previous  to  the  Fair,  and  their  names 
appear  in  the  printed  prize  list.  If  any  of 
those  appointed  fail  to  appear,  others  are  cho- 
sen by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  case  a 
majority  of  the  committee  fail  to  agree  as  to  a 
decision,  another  is  called  to  decide.  No  tick- 
ets are  placed  upon  the  animals.  Tlie  judges 
ask  no  Questions  with  regard  to  breedmg  or 
owner,  but  take  the  animal  on  his  own  merits, 
and  are  not  supposed  to  know  who  is  the  own- 
er until  after  the  decision  is  given,  and  the 
marshal  enquires  of  the  groom  the  owner's 
name  and  announces  it  to  the  crowd. 


SWISS  PABMXNG. 

New  England  is  sometimes  called  the  Swit- 
zerland of  America.  However  striking  may 
be  the  similarity  of  the  scenery,  there  must  be, 
we  think,  quite  a  diversity  in.  the  habits  of  the 
people,  judging  from  the  following  account  by 
"Carleton"  of  the  Swiss  style  of  **getting  up 
wood,"  "going  *to  mill,"  and  **makinghay." 
In  approaching  Mont  Blanc,  he  says : — 

We  meet  a  woman  with  a  great  basket' 
strapped  upon  her  back  filled  with  faggots; 
another  one  passes  us  on  her  way  to  miU,  her 
"grist"  in  a  bag  lying  on  her  shoulders  and  a 
strap  from  the  bag  crossing  her  forehead.  In 
the  field  opposite,  a  third  woman  is  mowing. 
She  stops  to  sharpen  her  scvthe,  and  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  in^ct  the  implement.  No 
bushwhacker  in  the  United  States — ^no  farmer's 
boy  in  all  the  Union — swings  so  heavy  a  scjiihe 
— sixteen  inches  long,  four  wide,  and  thick 
enough  for  the  track  of  the  Metropolitan  horse 
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nilxtMui!  A  man  with  a  tfaree-tmed  wooden 
ibrk  tones  np  the  grass  to  tJhe  son  which  the 
''weaker  resseF^  is  mowing !  While  watching 
the  operation  in  the  field,  a  damsel  passes  ns 
with  a  wash-tab  on  her  head.  No  grenadier  of 
the  grand  arm7  of  France  erer  stood  more 
erect.  She  is  biiS7  with  hei:  knitdng-wori^  the 
while. 

For  ike  Ntw  EngXamd  Farmer. 

▲  joubsaxm  OS  DESTBucrnvE  nr- 

SiSOTS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Are  the  fanners  of  our  New 
England  States  generally  aware  that  there  is  a 
Taluable  paper  published  monthly  in  Philadel- 
phia **for  the  dissemination  of  valuable  knowl* 
edge"  about  insects  all  over  the  land,  at  a  less 
annual  cost  to  the  subscriber  than  it  takes  us 
here  in  the  city  to  buy  a  pound  of  good  butter  ? 

Scientific  men  and  societies  with  scientific 
aims,  have  been  frequently  condemned  for  car- 
ing only  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  of 
thmgs,  and  nothing  for  the  use  to  which  their 
knowledge  might  be  put  in  aid  of  the  common 
necessities  of  every-day  life.  Doubtless  the 
charge  has  some  truth  in  it,  but  labor  must  be 
divi&d  to  accomplish  much.  Now  here  is  a 
go-between,  published  by  a  scientific  bod]^-, 
which  invites  the  farmer  to  contribute  of  ms 
knowledge  about  insects  to  the  entomologist, 
who,  in  return,  will  do  his  best  to  aid  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.  It  is  an  admirable  plan,  well 
conceived,  very  practical  and  practicable,  and 
satisfactorily  carried  out ;  it  will  certainly  be 
no  less  for  their  detriment  than  their  discredit 
if  our  farmers  don^t  assist  in  its  support. 

I  send  you  the  number  for  July  last,  a  du- 
plicate of  which  I  happen  to  have  m  hand,  that 
you  may  see  for  yourself  what  an  admirable 
thing  it  is.  It  commences,  you  wiU  see,  with 
an  article  illustrated  with  wood  cuts,  giving 
some  outlines  of  the  study  of  insects,  told  in 
clear,  simple  language,  so  that  any  of  our 
boys  may  acquaint  themselves  with  the  general 
features  of  their  structure ;  then  follow  differ- 
ent articles  of  a  column  or  two  in  length,  about 
various  insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  what 
they  are,  the  injury  thev  do,  and  how  they  may 
best  be  destroyed.  One,  you  will  notice, 
brines  together  extracts  from  different  agricul- 
ture papers  about  the  same  insect,  and  clears 
up  their  apparent  incongruities  of  statement, 
or  exposes  the  mistakes  into  which  the  writers 
had  fallen.  There  is,  in  this  number  also,  an 
article  on  scientific  names,  to  show  why  natu- 
ralists are  obliged  to  use  them.  Then  follow 
more  than  three  pages  of  answers  to  corre- 
spondents, by  the  associate  editor,  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  active  entomologists  in 
the  land,  with  a  very  accurate  and  practical 
knowledge  of  insects  and  their  ravages.  This 
seems  to  me  the  best  feature  of  the  journal, 
and  is  admirabhr  sustained  in  each  number. 
In  this  way  the  mrmer  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  injuries  which  insects  are  doing  all  over  the 


cuuutiy,  and  wiU  be  quite  sure  to  find  an  ao- 
comit  of  some  which  have  been  giving  him  par- 
ticular tionble,  and  be  informed  what  they  are, 
and  how  best  to  rid  himself  of  them.  In  this 
single  number  are  answers  to  communications 
finom  no  less  than  thirteen  States,  extending 
from  Maine  to  Kentucky,  and  from  Maryland 
to  Missouri. 

The  paper  is  a  quarto  of  a  dozen  pages,  all 
but  two  of  which  contain  original  reading  mat- 
ter. Surely  144  pages  of  such  a  journal  as 
this  are  worth  fifty  cents  a  year,  rhey  have 
published  it  at  this  cheap  rate  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  receive  a  long  list  of  subscribers,  and 
state  that  it  cannot  be  supported  on  less  than 
5000  names .  The  year  commences  in  October, 
and  I  believe  every  subscriber  will  be  con- 
vinced, at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived in  valuable  information,  ten  times^its 
cost.  Now  b  the  time  to  subscribe,  and  I  hope 
it  will  receive  the  cordial  support  of  every  far- 
mer and  horticulturist  in  the  land.  The  paper 
is  called  "2%e  Practical  Entomologist,''  and  is 
published  monthly,  at  No.  518  South  Thir- 
teenth Street,  Philadelphia.  8.  h.  s. 

Remarks. — ^About  a  year  ago  we  received  a 

circular  from  the  "Entomological  Society  of 

Philadelphia,^^  soliciting  subscriptions  towards 

a  fund  of  $50,000  which  it  was  proposed  to 

raise  "to  insure  the  permanence  of  the  society 

and  the  continuance  of  its  publication."    The 

publication  alluded  to  was  an  annual  volume  of 

"Proceedings,"  three  of  which  had  been  issued 

with  the  following  pecuniary  result,  as  stated 

by  its  publication  committee,  Jan.  1st,  1865 : 

Expenses $1,796  38 

Aggregate  income 550  00 

Deficiency $1,216  33 

In  connection  with  this  circular,  we  received 
the  first  number  of  a  new  monthly  publication, 
entitled  the  *' Practical  Entomologist,''  to  be 
issued  GRATUITOUSLY,  by  an  association  of 
whose  fitness  for  prosecuting  the  business  of 
book  and  newspaper  publishing  we  had  no  oth- 
er means  of  judging  than  what  was  furnished 
by  the  above  account  current,  rendered  by  its 
own  special  committee.  In  connection  with 
these  documents  we  were  also  considerately 
furnished  with  a  plainly  written  editorial  for 
our  own  columns,  warmly  commending  both 
the  Society  at  Philadelphia  and  its  publications 
to  the  liberal  contributions  and  patronage  of 
the  readers  of  the  New  Enoiamb  Farmer. 

We  appreciate  as  highly  as  any  one  the  la- 
bors of  scientific  men.  We  anticipate  much 
firom  their  cordial  and  hearty  co-operati(«  with 
whatiure  usually  termed  the  laboring  dasses. 
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Indeed,  we  include  them  in  our  list  of  the  in- 
dostriiil  professions,  believing  they  should  be 
eonsidered  working  men.  Still,  our  experience 
and  onr  observation  is  yearly  strengthening 
oar  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  truth 
expressed  by  the  aphorism  **Every  nmn  to  his 
trade.^^  On  this  principle  we  have  questioned 
the  expediency  of  such  institutions  and  associa- 
tions as  the  ^'Department"  at  Washington,  the 
Agricultural  College,  the  Entomological  Soci- 
ety in  Philadelphia,  or  any  similar  organiza- 
tion, engaging  in  the  book  or  periodical  pub- 
lishing business,  especially  on  the  gratuitous 
system.  In  our  notice  of  the  first  niunber  of 
the  Practical  Entomologist,  we  expressed  the 
same  opinion. 

This  publication  has  been  issued  one  year. 
The  free  system  has  been  abandoned,  and  an 
able  and  responsible  editor  announced  for  the 
jear,— Dr.  Benj.  D.  Walsh,  of  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  to  whose  careiul  observations  and 
ready  pen  the  Entomologist  is  largely  indebted 
for  the  valuable  matter  which  fills  its  pages. 

In  his  "salutatory,"  Dr.  Walsh  says :  "What 
little  I  have  hitherto  done  for  the  Practical 
Entomologisty  has  been  done  without  any  pe- 
cuniary benefit  to  myself,  and  solely  with  the 
object  of  furthering  the  interests  of  science, 
by  proving  to  the  people  that  scientific  truths 
are  often  of  real,  practical,  dollar-and-cents 
utility.  Whether  my  present  position  will  be 
continued  beyond  the  current  year,  will  de- 
pend principally  upon  whether  the  American 
people  endorse  my  poor  efforts  for  their  bene- 
fit by  subscribing  liberally  to  the  Fracticdl 
Entomologist. 

We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  publishing 
and  endorsing  the  foregoing  reconunendatfon 
of  **S.  H.  S.,"  which  we  may  be  perinitted  to 
say  comes  from  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
devoted  entomologists  of  New  England. 


ForUielfmo  England  Fatmor. 
••GOOD  ADVIOB.»' 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  article  in  the 
Farmer  of  Oct.  27,  with  the  above  heading, 
and  being  a  practical  mechanic  old  enough  to 
have  worn  glasses,  and  to  be  the  father  of  five 
boys  who  are  old  enough  to  be  thinking  of  go- 
ing to  learn  trades  or  something  else,  I  pre- 
sume to  offer  a  few  hasty  words  upon  the  same 
subject. 

The  "extreme  scarcity  of  boys  who  are  de- 
sirous or  willing  to  learn  some  good  trade^^  is 
owing  to  some  oUier  reasons,  m  part  at  least, 


besides  those  named,  i.  e.,  disinclination  to 
learning  a  trade  requiring  time  and  patience, 
and,  the  absorption  of  so  many  by  the  war. 

The  general  use  of  machmery  to  so  much 
greater  extent  than  formerljr,  has,  probably, 
done  much  more  in  producmg  the  result  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

When  I  was  in  my  teens,  the  cabinet  busi- 
ness— for  example — was  carried  on  entirely 
"by  hand,^^  and  from  three  to  seven  years 
were  required  for  a  smart  boy  to  become  a 
"skillful  workman. ^^  The  lumber,  hard  and 
soft  wood,  waj9  sawed  off  the  proper  length, 
sawed  or  hewed  the  right  widtn,  planed  the 
right  thickness,  scraped,  filed,  pomaced  and 
sand-papered  the  right  smoothness,  all  "by 
hand  ;^^  and  a  deal  of  elbow-grease,  time  and 
patience  it  required.  But  while  doin^  it,  a 
great  amount  of  mental  and  physical  discipline, 
besides  the  dexterous  use  of  all  manner  of 
wood-worker's  tools  was  required;  so  that 
when  an  apprentice  graduatedhe  was  expected 
to  know  something  useful,  and  to  be  reader  to 
commence  the  domg  of  it.  With  his  "iSt  of 
tools,''  and  a  hundred  feet  of  lumber  he  could 
set  up  cabinet  business  for  himself,  if  his  "in- 
tended's" father  would  let  him  have  room  in  his 
woodshed  to  set  up  his  bench.  He  was  an  in- 
dependent man,  and  could  make  and  finish 
ready  for  use  any  article  of  household  furniture, 
whether  bureau,  locker,  side-board,  book-case, 
table,  light-stand,  wash-stand,  bedstead,  chair, 
settee,  cricket,  clothes-horse,  bread-trough, 
rolling-pin  or  cradle ! 

But  now,  where  could  a  boy  go  to  learn  such 
a  trade  ?  Everything  is  done  oy  machinery. 
The  manufacturer  don't  want  any  apprentices, 
he  gets  his  bureaus,  tables,  bedsteads,  sofas, 
&c.,  all  made  by  the  piece,  and  he  hires  hands 
to  tend  machines  rather  than  to  make  furniture. 
A  boy  may  go  into  his  factory  (not  shop)  and 
tend  his  madiines  while  the  machines  make  the 
furniture,  fix)m  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years, 
and  when  he  gets  through,  he  don't  know 
enough  about  the  use  of  tools  to  make  a  decent 
milkii^-stool.  And  so  of  many  other  trades. 
But  stOl,  boys  are  wanted,  and  why  the  scar- 
city? 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  parents  of  the 
best  boys  do  not  want  to  have  their  sons  go 
into  such  company  as  is  found  in  too  many 
shops,  where  swearing,  drinking  sabbath- 
breaking,  gambling,  and  all  sorts  of  licentious- 
ness are  common.  It  is  no  less  true  now  than 
heretofore  that  "evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners"  and  good  morals !  and  if  man- 
ufacturers want  apprentices,  and  such  ones  as 
will  be  "good,  and  stay,"  they  must  be  more 
careful  as  to  the  company  they  put  them  into. 

Such  manufacturers  as  Messrs.  Fairbanks, 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  Esty  &  Green  of  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  and  numerous  others,  who  will  have  no 
apprentices  or  journeymen  but  such  as  cheer- 
fully comply  with  their  wholesome  moral  regu- 
lations, find  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  ap- 
prentices they  want. 
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No  boy,  who  has  been  well  brought  up, — 
and  such  make  the  best  apprentices — ^will  de- 
sire to  go  into  any  shop  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, however  much  he  may  desire  to  learn  a 
trade.  The  boys  who  are  not  so  well  brought 
up  are  the  ones,  most  generally,  that  would  go 
into  the  stores,  offices,  &c.,  where  they  will 
have  more  leisure  and  less  labor,  more  temp- 
tation and  less  restraint.  ' 

To  sum  up  the  whole  case,  without  going 
further  into  particulars,  the  great  trouble  is  the 
multiplicity  of  machinery  and  the  laxity  of 
morals. 

It  is  a  broad  subject,  and  one  that  ought  to 
concern  farmers,  as  they  raise  many  of  the 
apprentices.  But  knowing  that  editors  dislike 
long  yams,  and  that  others  are  better  opinion- 
ers  than  I  am,  I  will  stop,  with  the  wish  that 
some  expert  would  spin  a  thread  in  regard  to 
another  subject,  so  directly  bearing  upon  this, 
that  is,  the  scarcity  of  children^-^tljiee  chil- 
dren in  a  family',  now,  being  as  rarely  found  as 
six  or  eight,  thirty  years  ago !        Radical. 

Remarks. — Our  correspondent  closes,  with 
an  allusion  to  a  very  important  subject,  and 
one  which  is  arresting  the  attention,  and  excit- 
ing the  fears  of  the  well-wishers  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  race. 


Ff»r  ike  Ntw  IBngUmd  Fanner. 
FOAT. 

The  present  is  the  best  time  to  throw  out 
peat  for  manure.  If  it  is  thrown  out  in  the 
summer,  much  of  it  will  become  dry  and  hard — 
mo^  fit  for  fuel  than  for  manure.  Every  one 
familiar  with  the  nse  of  peat,  knows  that  when 
it  has  once  become  dry  and  hard,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  reduce  it  to  that  de^e  of  fine- 
ness that  will  enable  it  to  min^e  with  the 
soil.  Who  has  not  seen  pieces  of  peat  tumbled 
about  for  two  or  three  ;^ears,  by  the  plow  and 
harrow?  And  when  it  crumbles,  it  is  into 
granules  almost  as  hard  as  pebbles.  The  val- 
ue of  peat  as  a  material  for  the  compost  heap, 
is  now  generally  admitted,  but  its  proper  prep- 
aration is  not  so  generally  known  or  attended 
to.  One  load  of  fine  dry  peat  is  certainly  worth 
two  loads  of  green  peat ;  and  it  is  an  important 
nucstion,  how  can  it  most  economically  be  re- 
duced to  that  state  of  fineness  and  dr^-ness  that 
fits  it  to  mingle  most  readily  with  bam  manure, 
and  absorb  the  greatest  amount  of  urine.  In 
this  state  it  is  much  more  easily  handled  and 
transported,  and  if  it  is  to  be  spread  on  the  soil 
and  ploughed  in,  or  to  be  spread  as  a  top- 
dressing,  it  can  be  spread  more  evenly  and 
more  conveniently.  Peat  should  be  thrown  out 
at  least  one  year  before  it  is  to  be  used.  If  it 
is  thrown  out  at  a  season  when  it  will  be  ex- 
posed to  freezing  and  thawing,  it  will  soon  be- 
come fine  and  mellow.  It  should  be  put  in 
heaps  of  moderate  depth,  so  that  the  frost  may 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  it.    It  should  be 


thrown  over,  and  the  lumps  broken,  and  heaped 
up  into  a  compact  form  in  the  spring,  when  the 
frost  has  left  it,  and  in  a  year  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  The  action  of  the  air  disintegrates  and 
sweetens  it.  In  this  state  it  may  be  used  as  a 
top-dressing  for  grass  land  to  great  advantage, 
especially  on  dr}%  sandy  lands.  In  this  state 
it  becomes  the  best  deodorizer  the  farmer  can 
use  about  the  ho^tye,  the  privy,  the  hen-house 
or  the  stable.  It  absorbs  and  retains  a  laige 
amount  of  liquid,  and  readily  mixes  with  and 
helps  to  disintegrate  the  bam  manures.  Every 
one  who  has  used  an  old  ditch  bank  that  has 
lain  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frosts  for  sev- 
eral years,  knows  how  much  better  it  is  than 
?cat  that  has  just  been  thrown  out.  Last  year 
used  peat  from  the  surface  of  a  meadow  that 
had  been  planted  in  potatoes  two  or  three  years. 
It  was  very  mellow  and  gave  me  entire  satis- 
faction. 

In  preparing  peat  for  fuel,  the  surface 
should  always  ue  taken  off  to  the  depth  to 
which  the  I'rost  usually  penetrates,  as  this 
portion  always  dries  in  a  loose  crumbly  state, 
showing  the  disintegrating  power  of  the  frost. 
Peat  from  some  localities  contains  so  much  acid 
that  it  is  unfit  for  manurial  uses  until  the  acid 
is  neutralized  by  the  action  of  the  rain  and  air 
or  b;^  alkalies.  Peat  of  this  description  may  be 
readily  prepared  for  use  by  the  help  of  quick 
lime.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a  bed  of  peat 
six  or  eight  inches  thick,  and  spread  over  it  a 
quantity  of  unslaked  lime ;  then  cover  this  with 
a  layer  of  peat ;  then  another  portion  of  lime ; 
then  another  layer  of  peat, — using  a  cask  of 
lime  to  about  a  cord  of  peat,  ^e  lime  la 
slaked  by  the  moisture  of  the  peat,  and  the  va- 
por given  off  pervades  the  whole  mass,  as  yeast 
pervades  the  whole  lump,  mellowing  and  sweet- 
ening it.  Peat  prepared  in  this  way  makes  a 
good  top-dressing  for  grain  or  clover.  It  is 
good  economy  for  every  farmer  to  have  a  yearns 
stock  of  peat  on  hand  to  which  he  can  resort 
when  it  IS  wanted,  and  never  to  use  it  until  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  least  one 
year.  From  the  convenience  of  handling  and 
transportation,  this  will  be  found  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  use  of  green  peat.  If  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  kept  under  a  shed  or  roof,  that  it 
may  always  be  dry,  it  will  be  the  most  effectual 
deodorizer  and  absorbent  within  the  farmer^s 
reach,  and  will  richly  repay  the  trouble  re- 
cjuired.  If  a  good  supply  of  dry  peat  is  always 
on  hand,  much  more  will  be  used  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  conse<|uently  more  good  compost  will 
be  made.  Fine  dry  peat  is  one  of  the  oest  fex^ 
tilizers  for  strawberries,  grapes,  and  the  small 
fruits  generally,  and  is  always  ready  for  use, 
and  may  be  conveniently  applied  at  any  season. 
It  is  not  volatile,  and  is  not  lost  or  wasted  when 
lefl  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  like  ammoni- 
acal  manures.  Mr.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the 
Concord  grape,  is  extending  his  grape  culture, 
and  has  engaged  a  thousand  loads  of^peat  to  be 
brought  on  to  his  grounds,  that  he  may  have  a 
suppty  of  fine  peat  on  hand. 
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We  oommend  this  subject  of  the  proper 
prepuratioD  of  peat,  to  the  attention  of  all  eco- 
nomical fanners  in  New  England,  where  peat 
go  aniTensally  abounds,  and  where  manures  are 
so  oniTersally  needed.  B. 

Concord^  Mass.,  Oct.,  1866. 


BAJSora  roKBST  tbsbs. 

Gatkering  Seeds. — Seeds  should  always 
be  sathered  in  di^  weather,  and  those  kinds 
vhioi  are  enclosed  in  an  outer  covering,  Uke 
the  butternut,  should  be  spread  out  in  an  aiiy 
stuation  until  they  are  quite  dry,  before  being 
parked  for  transportation.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  dxy  all  tree  seeds  a  little,  but  it  must  be  va- 
ried according  to  the  size  and  natural  amount 
of  moisture  wey  contain.  Those  that  possess 
alar^  amount  either  in  their  covering  or  in  the 
seed  proper  are  liable  to  heat  if  packed  in  close 
lir-tigfat  boxes.  Baskets  and  bags,  or  boxes 
vith  anall  holes  bored  in  them,  should  be  used 
ibr  the  purpose,  especially  if  the  seeds  are  to 
remain  in  them  for  several  days.  Sheets  of 
paper,  or  layers  of  dry  moss,  may  be  placed 
between  the  layers  of  seeds  to  absorb  the  mois- 
ture, when  neeessar)'  to  pack  the  seeds  before 
they  are  sufficiently  dry.  These  remarks  only 
mXy  to  the  larger  seeds  and  those  that  natu- 
rally contain  considerable  moisture  at  the  time 
ofjrathering. 

The  $maUer  seeds  as  well  as  larger  ones  that 
ire  inclosed  in  a  dxy  "covering,  such  as  the  al- 
der, 5>pnice,  and  pine,  among  the  smaller,  and 
beedi  and  hickory  among  the  larger,  may  be 
transported  in  bags,  barrels  or  tight  boxes ; 
ill  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  them  dry  while 
on  transit. 

PsESERTiKG  Seeds. — Seeds  that  have  a  firm, 
horn-like  covering,  like  the  locust,  virgilia,  etc., 
generally  retain  uieir  vitality  the  longest,  while 
the  secd^i  of  the  maple,  elm,  and  similar  trees 
thai  have  a  ver>'  porous  covering,  are  compar- 
atively short-lived.  The  size  of  the  seed  is  no 
mdication  of  its  vitality ;  the  largest  may  per- 
idi  much  sooner  than  the  veiy  smallest. 

The  black  walnut,  horse  chesnut,  and  butter- 
mt  wiU  seldom  if  ever  grow  after  the  first  sea- 
son, while  the  vii^ilia  and  locust,  which  are 
quite  small,  will  germinate  after  having;  been 
]u?pt  for  a  dozen  years .  The  vitality'  of  all  seeds 
nay  be  retained  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
was*  evidently  intended  by  Nature,  if  they  are 
pbced  under  the  proper  conditions.  A  cool, 
df^',  and  equal  temperature  appears  to  be  the 
b^t  adapted  for  the  preRcr\'ation  of  all  seeds. 
The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has  also  much 
to  do  in  enabling  them  to  retain  their  vitality, 
fivr  while  a  warm,  moist  one  is  just  suited  to 
growth,  it  hastens  the  death  of  the  seeds.  For 
when  the  germinating  powers  of  the  seed  have 
once  been  excited  mto  growth,  it  cannot  be 
cittMtked  without  injuring,  if  not  wholly  destroy- 
ing, its  vitality.  A  warm,  dry,  atmosphere 
evaporates  the  moisture,  causing  them  to  shriv- 
d,  and  thus  destroys  them. 


Some  seeds,  as  the  chestnut,  contain  such  a 
lai]|ge  ainount  of  albuminous  matter  that  it  is 
qmte  difiicult  to  keep  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  just  in  the  right 
state  for  their  preservation.  All  such  seeds 
should  be  placed  in  the  ground,  or  on  it,  soon 
after  they  are  ripe,  and  covered  with  leaves  or 
some  similar  material,  following  Nature's  meth-  • 
od,  as  they  receive  there  the  proper  degree  of 
warmth  and  moisture  requisite  to  their  presei^ 
vation,  better  than  in  any  other  situation. 

Time  FOR  Sowing  Seeds. — ^There  can  be 
no  specified  time  given  for  sowing  all  kinds  of 
tree  seeds,  but  for  a  general  rule,  \ery  soon 
after  they  ripen  is  the  best.  It  is  certainly  not 
always  convenient  to  do  so,  nor  is  it  always 
necessary,  but  with  some  kinds  a  delay  of  a  few 
weeks  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  a  complete 
failure.  Some  kinds  of  seeds  retain  their  vi- 
tality for  years,  while  others  for  only  a  few 
months  at  most. 

The  want  of  specific  knowledge  upon  this 
point  has  been  the  cause  of  many  failures,  and 
will  probably  continue  to.be  so  until  more  gen- 
eral information  is  disseminated. 

The  red  and  silver  maple  ripen  their  seeds 
in  spring  or  early  summer,  about  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  June  in  this  vicinity,  and  they 
retain  their  vitality  for  only  a  few  weeks.  If 
sowed  so  soon  as  ripe,  they  will  come  up  in  a 
few  days,  and  make  a  growth  of  one  to  three 
feet  by  the  time  the  sugar  and  Norway  maple 
seeds  are  ripe  m  autumn.  These  two  varieties 
of  maples  are  among  the  few  forest  tree  seeds 
that  absolutely  demand  immediate  planting, 
and  then  they  grow  very  readily. — Fuller^ s 
Forest  Tree  Culturist. 


BARETS-MABXET  RBPOBTS. 

I  lost  considerable  from  not  having  bam 
room  for  all  my  barley.  That  which  was 
stacked  out  of  doors  was  weather-stained,  and 
will  not  bring  so  much  by  10  cents  a  bushel, 
as  that  put  in  the  bam — though  fully  as  good 
a  sample  in  other  respects.  My  loss  this  year 
from  stacking  would  pay  the  interest  on  a  good 
sized  bam. 

It  annoys  me  to  see  farmers  sacrificing  their 
barley,  simply  for  want  of  correct  information. 
Large  quantities  have  been  sold  in  this  section 
at  85c.  to  90c.  per  bushel,  and  a  dollar  is  about 
the  outside  figure  for  choice  four-rowed.  Far- 
mers seem  to  have  been  seized  with  a  desiro  to  sell 
at  once,  and  have  rushed  in  the  crop  and  taken 
just  what  they  could  get,  from  the  idea  that  as 
the  yield  was  large,  prices  must  be  low.  But 
they  forget  that  hitherto  a  great  portion  of  our 
barley  has  been  brought  from  Canada,  and  that, 
large  as  the  crop  is  with  us,  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  and  that  the  de- 
ficiency must  be  obtained  from  Canada.  Tlie 
price  at  which  Canada  barley  can  be  bought, 
therefore,  will  determine  the  price  in  tliis  mar- 
ket. At  the  time  when  farmers  were  selling 
here  firom  90c.  to  $1.00,  barley  in  Toronto 
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WM  worth  60c.  in  gold — say  90c.  in  our  mon- 
ey. The  duty  is  15c.  more,  also  in  gold,  say 
22c.,  and  the  expenses  of  buying,  commission, 
freight  etc.  are  about  20c.  more,  so  that  a 
Rodiester  maltster  cannot  get  barley  from  Can- 
ada for  less  than  $1.32  per  bushel.  Had  our 
papers  given  this  information,  they  would  have 
saved  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York  over 
a  million  of  dollars.  As  it  is,  we  have  lost  all 
the  benefit  of  the  duty  on  barley. — Joseph 
Harris,  in  American  Agriculturist. 


^  FBXSSEBVINQ  MEAT. 

The  following  is  the  Knickerbocker  Pickle 
as  given  by  Judge  Buel  in  the  Albany  Cultiva- 
tor for  October,  1835.  We  have  tried  it 
ourselves  several  times  with  good  success,  us- 
ing, however,  only  about  half  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre instead  of  three  ounces,  as  recommended. 

Take  six  gallons  of  water,  nine  pounds  of 
salt,  three  pounds  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  one 
quart  of  molasses,  three  ounces  salt-petre,  and 
one  ounce  of  pearlash — mix  and  boil  the  whole 
well,  taking  care  to  skim  ofif  all  the  impurities 
which  rise  to  the  surface.  This  constitutes  the 
pickle.  When  the  meat  is  cut  it  should  be 
slightlv  rubbed  with  fine  salt,  and  suffered  to 
lay  a  day  or  two,  that  the  salt  may  extract  the 
blood ;  it  may  then  be  packed  tight  in  the  cask, 
and  the  pickle,  having  become  cold,  may  be 
turned  upon  and  cover  the  meat.  A  follower, 
to  fit  the  inside  of  the  cask,  should  then  be  laid 
on,  and  a  weight  put  on  it,  in  order  to  keep 
the  meat  at  all  times  covered  with  pickle.  The 
sugar  may  be  omitted  without  material  detri- 
ment. In  the  spring  the  pickle  must  be  turned 
off,  boiled  with  some  additional  salt  and  mo- 
lasses, skimmed,  and  when  cold,  returned  to 
the  cask. 

For  domestic  use,  beef  and  pork  hams  should 
not  be  salted  the  day  the  animals  are  killed, 
but  kept  until  its  fibre  has  become  ^hort  and 
tender,  as  these  changes  do  not  take  place  after 
it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  salt. 


HOBTIOUIiTUBwAJCi  HINTS. 

FU8CHIA8,  commonlv  called  Lady's  Eardroj), 
are  easily  kept  throughout  the  winter,  and  if 
planted  where  they  receive  only  the  morning 
sun,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  summei^ 
blooming  plants  that  decorate  the  garden. 
When  taken  up  in  the  fall,  all  that  is  requisite 
is  to  see  that  the  roots  are  covered  in  the  soil, 
and  that  during  the  winter  they  are  just  a  little 
moist,  never  wet,  and  always  free  from  frost. 
An  ordinarily  dry  celkr,  dark,  will  generally 
keep  them  perfectly,  without  any  attention. 

In  forming  footpaths  or  carriage-drives  in  a 
new  place,  if  you  have  not  obtained  the  advice 
or  aid  of  a  landscape  gardener,  which  you 
should  have  done,  be  careful  not  to  get  the 
curves  too  sti^ong.     A  crooked  path  is,  if  any- 


thing, more  objectionable  to  the  eye  of  taste 
than  a  straight  Ime.  Let  all  your  curved  lines 
exhibit  a  reason  for  diverging  from  a  straight 
course,  and  let  that  reason  to  apparent  to  Ute 
mind  of  the  most  thoughtless. 

Always  have  a  work  bench  in  your  wood 
shed  or  a  part  of  your  bam,  if  you  cannot  a^ 
ford  a  room  purposely  as  a  tool  and  work- 
room. A  few  tools  of  the  common  kinds,  saws, 
chisels,  planes,  &c.,  will  enable  you  to  fit  up 
and  repair,  or  make  many  a  thing  that  if  yon 
had  to  hire  a  carpenter,  you  would  never  think 
of  having,  because  of  its  cost.  Labels,  stakes, 
melon  boxes,  &c.,  can  be  made  up  in  stormy 
da}*^  of  fall  and  winter,  at  a  great  saving. 

All  clay  lands,  and  we  may  say  all  good 
garden  bmds,  if  dug  or  plowea  deeply,  and 
turned  up  rough,  and  exposed  to  the  winter^a 
frost,  will  improve  in  quality  full  as  much  as 
the  covering  of  one  coat  of  manure  given  and 
worked  in  in  spring. 

All  the  paths  around  the  house  and  grounda 
should  be  carefully  cleaned  this  month,  and  any 
little  repairs  requisite  to  comfort  about  the 
house  and  grounds  made,  that  comfort  and  se- 
curity from  storms,  &c.,  may  be  had  during 
the  cold  frost  and  storms  of  winter. 

As  every  ruralist  is  supposed  to  have  a  horse 
and  cow,  we  must  remind  them  that  warm  and 
dr^'  stables  are  a  great  preservative  of  their 
health,  and  that  all  saving  of  animal  heat,  by 
having  a  warm  room,  is  a  saving  of  food. 

Bean  poles,  dahlia  stakes,  &c,,  should  be 
gathered  together,  and  stacked  away  carefully 
for  another  season. — N,  Y.  Horticulturist. 


E^EEPiNO  Cabbages. — Cabbages  in  the  spring 
are  a  great  scarcity,  yet  there  is  no  reason  that 
they  should  not  be  as  plentiful  then  as  in  the 
fall.  Only  a  little  care  is  necessary'.  We  have 
generally  kept  them  fresh  and  crisp  throush 
the  winter,  and  the  plan  we  adopted  was  this. 
We  dug  a  trench  out  of  doors,  about  three 
feet  deep  and  boxed  it  all  around  with  loose 
boards.  In  this  we  put  the  cabbages,  standing 
them  on  end  with  the  roots  downwards,  not  af 
lowing  the  heads  to  touch.  The  whole  was 
then  covered  with  boards,  placing  them  close 
enough  together  to  keep  out  the  wet ;  the  earth 
was  then  heaped  upon  the  top,  forming  of 
course  a  mound  of  about  two  feet  in  height. 
In  this  state  the  cabba^  kept  all  winter  long 
in  most  excellent  condition.  No  frost  reached 
them  and  they  were  as  fresh  in  the  spring  as 
when  first  put  away. — Frederickton  Farmer. 


Mr.  B.  F.  Allen,  of  Vienna,  writes  to  the 
Maine  Farmer ,  Nov.  8th,  that  he  now  has  five 
lambs, — ^three  bucks  and  two  ewes, — ^which  were 
dropped  last  June  by  one  sheep.  The  lambs 
are  very  similar  in  appearance,  and  are  nearly 
as  large  as  lambs  usually  are  of  the  same  age. 
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FBUmOBTO  APFZJD  TBEBS. 

I  peredve  that  you  and  the  Editor  of  the  Manoknter 
MUrror  do  not  agree  aa  to  the  beit  time  for  pninlng  ap- 
ple ireea.  Will  you  please  publish  vour  reaaons  for  pre- 
icrrlDg  the  autumn  to  the  spring  for  that  purpose,  and 
oblige  yours  tn^y.  Joma.  mL  Smith. 

DfOin,  y.  B.,  Nov.,  1866. 

BmcARKS. — Certainly,  and  with  pleasure,  al- 
though it  will  be  an  "oft-told  tale."  The 
opinioDs  we  shall  give  are  based,  ^r«^,  upon  a 
loRg  and  careful  study  of  the  phyHology  of 
irttt^ — that  b,  a  study  of  their  oi*gans  and 
fonctious.  Secondly,  the  corroborative  eyi- 
deoce  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject, 
in  this  and  other  countries.  And  thirdly^  a 
pnctioe  which  has  been  continued  nearly  twenty 
yean,  in  pruning  trees  at  all  seasons,  carefully 
watching  the  effect  of  the  operation  upon  them, 
and  making  a  record  ofthefach. 

When  we  graft  an  apple  tree  we  change  its 
liabit.  It  then  becomes,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, a  thing  of  art,  and  must  be  treated  after- 
ward m  an  artificial  manner.  It  assumes  new 
fonns  in  its  growth,  has  smooth  and  more  deli- 
cate branches,  loses  its  sharp  spikes  or  thorns, 
has  a  hunger  and  finer  foliage,  and  is  less  able 
to  bear  injuries  or  extreme  temperature.  Con- 
seqoently  the  tree  requires  a  more  delicate 
haadling. 

There  is  now  firequent  complaint  that  the  or- 
chards of  New  England  are  rapidly  failing. 
It  u  no  doubt  true  that  they  are  faiUng,  alto- 
gether too  last.  One  leading  cause  of  this  is 
croj^ing  them  too  heavily  with  grass  and  other 
crops,  and  another,  pruning  them  unskilfully 
and  at  a  wrong  season  of  the  year.  We  will 
lay  nothing  of  damage  done  by  insects,  at 
preaent. 

Nearly  all  the  orchards  of  New  Engknd 
that  are  twenty-five  years  old  and  upwards, 
present  the  clearest  evidence  of  premature  de- 
cay. Our  fathers  probably  pruned  apple  trees 
in  March  and  April,  because  they  found  it  a 
comparatively  leisure  season.  Most  of  it  was 
done  in  March.  But  in  this  age  of  progress  their 
sons  ought  to  know  better  than  to  begin  the 
destruction  of  their  orchards  just  as  they  are 
ooming  to  maturity.  There  is  just  as  much  a 
proper  time  to  prune  apple  trees  as  to  prune 
grape  vines.  Who  ever  heard  of  pruning  the 
hrtter  in  March  or  April  ?  And  yet  the  princi- 
ple involved  is  the  same.  Nature  works  alike 
in  each,  so  far  as  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is 
concerned. 

The  true  rule  for  pruning  is  a  simple  one. 


Prune  when  (here  is  the  least  sap  in  the  sap 
vessdsj  or  sap  wood,  as  it  is  eaUed.  That  oc- 
curs about  midsununer,  when  the  thin  watery 
sap,  having  visited  the  most  remote  twigs  and 
leaves,  has  become  elaborated  into  a  substance 
entirely  unlike  that  which  so  recently  passed 
up,  and  is  going  down  directly  under  the  outer 
bark  of  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  plainly  increasing  their  diameter.  This  is 
the  favorable  time  to  prune,  because  there  is 
comparatively  little  sap  left  in  the  vessels  to 
run  out  if  they  are  cut  off.  This  period  occurs 
not  only  about  midsummer,  but  in  the  autumn 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  will  continue 
until  warm  and  genial  days  intervene,  when  the 
sap  will  sensibly  feel  their  invigorating  power, 
and  especially  so  if  the  ground  at  the  time  is 
not  frozen.  l£  a  succession  of  warm  and  sun- 
ny days  occur  in  February,  the  sap  will  start 
where  trees  stand  in  sheltered  places,  but  open 
to  the  south. 

A  bright  sun  has  a  wonderful  power  upon 
trees.  It  makes  the  sap  active  at  once,  but  it 
seems  to  become  dull  again  on  the  approach  of 
cold, — ^acting,  in  this  respect,  much  as  animals 
do  in  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  When 
set  in  motion  by  a  proper  degree  of  warmth, 
the  tree  goes  directly  about  its  work,  roots  and 
branches  co-operating  with  each  other.  A  thin» 
watery  fluid  is  collected  by  the  fine  roots,  and 
by  some  wonderful  agency  carried  along  through 
innumerable  tubes,  or  sap-vessels,  as  they  are 
called,  which  are  in  the  wood  that  lies  next  to 
the  alburnum,  or  that  white,  soft  substance  be- 
tween the  outer  bark  and  the  hard  wood.  First 
comes  the  outer  bark,  then  alburnum  or  sap- 
wood,  and  lastly  the  heart  of  the  tree  where  no 
sap-vessels  can  be  found. 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  roots  begin  to 
fill  these  sap-vessels  upon  the  approach  of  clear 
suns  and  warm  weather,  and  the  sap  is  carried 
by  them  to  the  remotest  branch  and  smallest 
twig  of  the  tree.  Buds  were  formed  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  are  ready  to  receive  and  use 
the  sap  as  it  comes  along  to  them.  If  they  are 
blossom  buds  the  sap  expands  the  blossom,  if 
leaf  buds  it  establishes  the  leaf,  and  then  the 
tree  is  ready  to  go  to  work  to  increase  its 
length  and  size  in  diameter. 

The  bright  days  in  March  usually  excite  the 
tree  to  decided  action,  and  this  continues  untQ 
near  mid-summer,  or  until  the  leaves  have 
nearly  attained  their  full  size.    Of  course,  ev- 
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ery  sap-vessel  is  full  of  a  thin,  watery  fluid  in* 
tent  on  its  errand  to  furnish  every  branch  and 
twig  its  needed  supplies,  and  swelling  and 
pushing  every  bud  to  its  utmost  size  and  pow- 
er of  action.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
tree  in  the  spring.  Is  it,  then,  a  proper  time 
to  prune  it— to  cut  off  thousands  of  these  sap- 
vessels  and  cause  them  to  pour  out  the  fluid 
which  the  whole  tree  is  waiting  for,  and  cannot 
Uve  without  ?  It  needs  no  ailment  to  show 
that  trees  cut  when  in  such  a  state  must  bleed. 

But  the  loss  of  the  sap  to  the  tree  is  not  all 
— ^perhaps  not  the  worst  of  it.  As  the  sap 
flows  out  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere, it  becomes  pungent  and  bitter,  and  poi- 
sons the  tree,  wherever  much  of  it  runs.  The 
face  of  the  wound  becomes  black,  and  is  some- 
times partly  covered  with  a  grayish-black  moidd 
or  fungus.  If  the  sap  runs  down  upon  the 
bark  it  is  so  powerful  as  frequently  to  destroy 
it  into  the  wood,  turning  it  black  and  giving  it 
an  offensive  taste  and  smell.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  sap-wood  soon  becomes  inactive  and 
dies  in  turn. 

These  statements  are  made  not  from  the  re- 
sults of  single  cases  or  experiments,  but  from 
thousands  of  cases,  extending  through  many 
years.  A  single  tree  has  been  practiced  upon 
for  ten  years  in  succession,  pruning  some  por- 
tion of  it  at  different  seasons,  and  the  results 
have  been  uniformly  as  stated  above. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  tree  has  been  left  untouched.  The  sap 
has  gone  on  in  its  course  rejoicing,  and  has  im- 
parted life,  action,  beauty  and  vigor  to  every 
part  of  the  tree.  Buds  have  swollen,  blossoms 
expanded,  and  the  tree  is  covered  with  large 
and  healthy  leaves.  These  are  the  lungs  of  the 
tree.  They  have  been  formed  for  action,  and 
now  comes  the  time  for  the  performance  of 
of  their  part  of  the  duty  of  building  up  that 
wonderful  thing  which  we  call  a  tree. 

The  petals  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  fruit 
is  set,  and  the  tree  requires  some  aliment  more 
nutritious  and  substantial  than  the  thin  sap 
which  was  first  sent  up.  The  leaves  prepare 
this.  They  receive  the  sap  stored  up  in  the 
ceUs,  work  it  over  in  their  laboratories,  and 
send  it  back,  thick  and  energizing,  to  give 
breadth  to  the  trunk,  and  stoutness  and  strength 
to  the  branches.  But  this  does  not  pass  through 
the  sap-vessels^  but  outside  of  them,  between 


the  sap-wood  and  the  outer  bark.  This  is 
called  the  alburnum,  and  makes  the  annual 
growth  in  the  diameter  of  trunk  and  branches. 

Now  prune  the  tree,  and  what  will  happen  ? 
There  is  little  fluid  in  the  sap-vessels.  It  has 
mostly  gone  off  to  do  its  work  among  the 
branches,  and  hundreds  of  them  may  be  taken 
away  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  sap. 
This  has  been  verified  in  hundreds  of  instances 
in  our  practice.  An  examinatioa  of  as  many 
trees  to-day,  will  confirm  the  statement. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  in  pruning 
after  the  leaves  are  fully  formed.  The  inspis- 
sated or  thickened  sap  is  descending,  and  will 
at  once  commence  a  covering  of  smooth,  green 
bark  over  the  wound  which  has  been  made. 
Some  of  the  small  places  will  be  covered  the 
same  year,  and  those  of  an  inch'  in  diameter  in 
healthy  trees  will  be  covered  the  second  year. 

So  far  as  the  flowing  of  the  sap  is  concerned* 
these  conditions  exist  in  the  tree  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  the  autumn,  and  they  may  then 
be  pruned  consistently.  The  surface  of  the 
wounds  will  dry  before  the  sap  flows  in  the 
spring,  so  as  to  prevent  its  passing  out.  All 
wounds,  however,  should  be  covered  with  paint, 
or  what  is  better  but  more  expensive,  gum 
shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

The  observing  faxiner  always  has  the  true 
rule  for  pruning  before  him.  •  It  is  this.  Nev^ 
er  prune  when  your  saw  will  keep  bright  and 
clean.  Always  prune  when  the  saw  "gums 
up,"  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  wash  it 
occasionally  in  order  to  have  it  run  easy. 

The  collateral  evidence  that  these  conclusions 
are  correct  is  abundant  and  conclusive.  We 
have  enough  of  it  before  us  to  fill  a  page,  but 
our  article  has  grown  so  long  that  we  defer  cit- 
ing much  of  it  at  present.  Prof.  Lindlet  has 
given  the  best  portion  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
plants  and  particularly  trees.  He  says, — *  *The 
only  mode  of  avoiding  bleeding  is  never  to 
wound  trees  when  their  first  sap  begins  to  flow ; 
after  a  time  the  demand  upon  tlie  system  by 
the  leaves  becomes  so  great  that  there  is  no 
surplus,  and  therefore  bleeding  does  not  take 
place  when  a  wound  is  inflicted. ''^ 

On  all  matters  of  this  kind,  Downing  is  us- 
ually recorded  as  a  safe  guide ;  let  us  see  what 
he  says  in  relation  to  the  particular  time  of 
pruning.  In  his  work  on  the  *^ Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America^'*  he  says,  **we  shoidd 
especially  avoid  pruning  at  that  period  in  spring 
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when  the  buds  are  swelliiig  and  the  sap  is  in 
full  flow,  as  the  loss  of  sap  by  bleeding  is  very 
injurious  to  most  trees,  and  in  some  brings  on 
a  serioos  and  incurable  canker  in  the  buds." 
Again  he  says,  ''our  own  experience  has  led  us 
to  belieye  that  practically  a  lortnight  before 
mid-summer  is  by  &r  the  best  season  on  the 
irtiole  for  pruning  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States.  Wounds  made  at  this  season  heal  over 
freely  and  rapidly."  Both  these  authorities 
state  that  winter  pruning  may  be  safely  done. 
We  do  not  reconunend  it,  as  it  is  too  nice  work 
for  cold  and  windy  weather. 


WOOL  QBOWEBS'  OONVEKTION. 

The  convention  of  Ahe  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers^ Association  held  at  Cleveland  on  the  14th 
of  November,  was  largely  attended  and  its  ac- 
tion was  harmonious  and  spirited.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings 
and  speeches.  By  a  letter  from  W.  F.  Greer, 
Secretaiy  of  the  Association,  we  learn  that 
twelve  States  were  represented  by  authorized 
delegations.  A  conunittee  consisting  of  Hon. 
E.  B.  Pottle,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Edwin 
Hammond,  of  Vermont;  Hon.  Victor  Wright, 
Representative  of  the  New  England  Wool 
Grower's  Association ;  Hon.  Norton  S.  Town- 
Aend,  of  Ohio,  Dr.  F.  Julius  LeMoyne,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Franklin  Fassett,  Esq.,  of  Illi- 
nois;  Eli  Stillson,  Esq.,  of  Wisconsin;  Lewis 
Willey,  Esq.,  of  Michigan;  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  expressing  the 
views  of  this  Association  relative  to  the  Tariff 
upon  wool  and  woolens,  who  reported  the  fol- 
lowing, which  were  severally  discussed,  and 
vnaninumsly  adopted : 

Besohed,  That  we  believe  that  the  steps  taken  by 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers  and 
Hanofocturers  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the  mu- 
tuality of  their  interests,  will,  if  followed  out  in 
good  fiiith,  insure  the  increased  prosperity  of  both. 

B/uotced,  That  the  citizen  who  bears  the  burdens 
of  the  Government  is  entitled  to  the  advantages  of 
the  marlLCts  of  his  own  country— fmd  to  compel 
bim  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  snch  markets  more 
than  is  required  or  foreigners,  is  unwise,  ni^ust, 
ind  in  the  end  will  prove  disastrous. 

Retohed,  That  the  tariff  bill,  as  it  relates  to  wool 
and  woolens,  agreed  npon  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Wool  Growers  and  Wool  Manufacturers,  now 
before  Congress,  is  one  calculated  to  insure  in- 
creased prosperity  to  the  grower  and  manufacturer, 
and  win  tcna  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
tzy,  and  that  we  will  stand  Jtrmly  by  it,  and  seek 
hj  all  proper  means  to  secure  its  earli/  adoption  as 
a  law. 

Of  the  character  of  the  convention  Mr.  G. 
D.  Bragdon,  a  correspondent  of  the  Bur<U  New 


Yorker,  writes, — "I  have  never  seen  a  body  of 
industrious  men  of  equal  number  together, 
whose  appearance,  demeanor,  and  intelligence 
excelled  that  of  this  Association  gathered  here. 
The  men  embraced  in  this  Convention  were 
mostly  men  of  fine  physical  character,  with 
mental  calibre  and  force  to  correspond.  The 
temper  of  the  Association  was  excellent.  Ev- 
ery man  meant  business ;  every  word  was  full 
of  self-asserting  emphasis.  And  if  the  influ- 
ence of  this  Convention  is  not  felt  in  Washing- 
ton, it  will  not  be  because  of  any  want  of  force 
in  its  composition  and  action." 


NZrW  FUBIiIOATIONS. 

The  Forest  Tree  Cdlturibt.  A  Treatise  on  the  Col- 
tivation  of  American  Forest  Trees,  with  Notes  on  the 
Most  Valuable  Foreign  Species.  By  Andrew  S.  Ful- 
ler. Illustrated.  New  York :  Geo.  E.  &.  F.  W.  Wood- 
ward. Boston :  A.  WUliams  &  Co.  1866.  Pp.  188. 
Price  $1.60. 

Since  preparing  our  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject, on  another  page,  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  above  named  work.  The  author 
is  a  practical  horticulturist  and  has  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  cultivation  of  forest 
trees.  Though  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
raised  trees  of  all  species  and  varieties,  he  says 
he  has  experimented  suificiently  to  know 
whereof  he  writes.  As  specimens  of  the  style 
of  the  book,  and  as  containing  valuable  infor- 
mation, we  copy  a  few  paragraphs  on  gather- 
ing, preserving,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  for^ 
est  trees,  which  will  be  found  in  this  nimiber  of 
the  Monthly  New  England  Farmer. 

The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  for  1867.  Established 
in  1793,  by  Aobert  B.  Thomas.  Boston :  Brewer  8c 
Tileston. 

Though  his  hair  may  be  turning  gray,  what 

New  Englander  is  not  reminded  of  some  scrap 

of  poetiy  or  anecdote  stored  up  in  memory 

from  the  pages  of  this  familiar  annual,  as  his 

eyes  fall  on  the  image  of  Father  Time,  whose 

urn  still  flows  as  freely  as  in  days  of  yore  ?    As 

we  look,  up  come  a  verse   that  we  could  no 

more  forget  than  we  could  the  name  of  Robert 

B.  Thomas : 

"Landlord  to  fhy  bar  room  skip. 
Fetch  a  fbamlng  mng  of  flip ; 
Make  it  of  our  country's  staple, 
Bum,  New  England ;  sugar,  maple.** 

If  not  exactly  tee-total,  that  is  at  least  pat- 
riotic. Great  then  is  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  furnish  reading  matter  for  the  young,  even 
so  much  as  an  almanac  contains !  To  a  prop- 
er appreciation  of  this  responsibility  we  be- 
lieve the  Old  Farmer^s  Almanac  is  greatly  in- 
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debted  for  its  unexampled  prosperity  during 
the  last  seventy-five  years.  And  we  are  confi- 
dent that  a  comparison  of  the  later  with  the 
ealier  numbers  will  furnish  strong  confirmation 
of  the  sentiment  which  heads  the  calendar  for 
December,  1867 : 

The  world  Improves;  with  slow,  mieqiial  pace,  • 
''The  Qood  Time's  coming"  to  our  hapless  race; 
The  general  tide  beneath  the  reAilgent  surge 
Bolls  on  resistless  to  its  destined  verge. 


AGBIOUIiTUBAIi  COIiIiEaE. 
The  Executive  and  Building  committees  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Massachusetts,  at 
a  meeting,  Nov.  21st,  voted,  as  we  learn  firom 
the  Amherst  Express^  to  have  the  College 
ready  to  receive  students  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember next."  Abandoning  the  idea  of  one 
lai^e  structure,  the  committee  have  adopted  the 
plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Olmstead  and  Judge 
French,  and  have  decided  to  erect  five  small 
buildings:  1.  a  dormitory  for  50  students, 
with  recitation  rooms ;  2.  a  chemical  laborato- 
ry;  3.  a  boarding  house ;  4.  a  model  bam ; 
5.  a  President's  house.  The  whole  estimated 
cost  of  these  buildings  is  $65,000.  The  Ex- 
press says:  "the  utmost  harmony  of  puipose 
prevailed  at  the  meeting,  and  every  one  of  the 
trustees  seemed  determined  to  do  his  part  to 
make  the  College  popular  and  successful.  Pres- 
ident Chadboume  shows  himself  to  be  fully 
competent  to  the  position  and  is  fast  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos.  He  promises  to  and 
doubtless  will,  within  nine  months  of  the  time 
of  his  election,  have  the  College  in  operation.'^ 


GA3ELB  OF  BEES  IN   WINTEB. 

If  the  weather  is  cold  and  snow  has  fallen, 
all  stocks  should  be  put  into  winter  quarters. 
1  am  often  asked  **what  is  the  best  method  of 
wintering  bees?"  I  would  say,  any  method 
that  wU  secure  the  following  conditions : — an 
even  temperature,  neither  too  cold,  nor  too 
warm ;  proper  ventilation ;  freedom  from  mois- 
ture ;  perfect  darkness  and  quietness.  A  good 
cellar  or  room  away  from  the  fire  may  answer 
very  well,  or  a  house  built  for  the  purpose 
would  probablj^  be  still  better.  To  secure 
proper  ventilation  with  common  box  hives, 
they  may  be  inverted,  and  wire  cloth,  or  stiff 
net  tacked  on  the  bottom  of  the  hives  to  keep 
the  bees  in.  Moveable  comb  hives  should  have 
the  honey  board  removed  and  wire  cloth  or 
stiiT  net  put  on  in  its  place.  Stocks  that  are  to 
be  wintered  out  of  doors,  if  in  box  hives, 
should  be  so  ventilated  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  ventilation  being  closed  up  by 
snow  or  ice ;  if  in  moveable  comb  hives,  all 


I  under  ventilation  should  be  closed  up,  the  hon- 
I  ey  board  should  be  removed,  and  after  putting 
I  on  the  wire  cloth,  it  should  be  covered  with 
I  com  cobs  or  diy  straw — all  that  the  cap  or 
cover  of  the  hive  will  shut  over.  It  having 
been  a  very  bad  season  for  bees,  where  natu- 
ral swarming  was  allowed,  neariy  all  swarms 
will  require  feeding,  and  if  not  already  fed, 
)  should  at  once  be  removed  to  a  wanni  room  and 
fed  enough  to  winter  them,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  disturb  them  during  the  winter. 
It  would  be'  better  to  feed  a  stock  two  dollars 
worth  of  sugar,  rather  than  lose  it.  Where 
artificial  swarming  was  practiced,  and  swarms 
were  made  early,  not  much  if  any  feeding  will 
be  necessary.  I  would  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  bee-keepers  generally,  the  necessity 
of  examining  their  stocks,  as  numy  will  perish 
if  not  fed,  and  though  feeding  should  be  at- 
tended to  in  September,  yet,  by  following  the 
directions  given  above,  many  stocks  may  be 
saved  even  now.— «7.  H.  Thomas,  in  Canada 
Farmer, 

For  the  New  England  Farm&r. 
FBESEHVJLNO  •mtt.tt   atttj  BAISINa 
CEEAM. 

Among  the  other  celebrities  at  the  "Weld 
Farm  Festival"  of  kst  July,  was  a  Mr.  N.  W. 
Clark  from  Detroit,  Michigan,  who  was  at  that 
time  travelling  in  the  Eastern  States  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  new  and  patented 
myention  of  his,  for  the  better  preservation  of 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  &c.  Both  of  us  happening 
to  be  an  hour  or  two  ahead  of  the  appointed 
time,  I  had  a  chance  to  examine  his  plans  and 
drawings,  and  to  hear  from  him  a  detailed  ac> 
count  of  what  he  claimed  to  be  new  discov- 
eries in  the  art  of  preserving  milk  and  making 
butter. 

Mr.  Clark  has  erected  in  Detroit  a  very 
large  building  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
sweet  milk  to  the  city.  It  consists  of  a  two 
story  ice-house,  the  upper  floor  of  which  is  of 
&;alvanized  iron,  on  which  the  ice  rests.  In  the 
lower  story  are  large  tin  cans  for  holding  the 
milk.  These  are  placed  in  tanks  that  are  con- 
stantly full  of  cold  water  from  the  melting  ice 
above.  The  cans  are  filled  from  an  office  room 
through  a  funnel  which  passes  through  the  thick 
walls  of  the  preserving-room.  A  pipe  and 
faucet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cans,  abo  reach- 
ing through  the  wall  into  the  office,  allows  of 
the  milk  bSing  drawn  out  for  sale,  without  the 
attendant's  entering  the  cold  apartment.  The 
milk  can  be  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of 

The  cans  each  contain  an  agitator  which  is 
moved  by  a  small  steam  engine.  When  cream 
is  to  be  taken  off  and  sold  separately  the  agi- 
tator is  not  used. 

Mr.  Clark  claims  that  he  can  keep  milk  sweet 
a  whole  year  if  he  chooses.  As  it  never  gets 
sour,  the  cans  do  not  require  to  be  washed. 
The  conducting  pipes  are  arranged  with  valves, 
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so  that  they  ma^  be  cleansed,  which  is  done  by 
swabbing  out  with  lime  water. 

He  also  claims  that  lime  water  is  better  than 
hot  soap-suds  to  clean  and  purify  all  milk  uten- 
sils ;  an  experiment  I  have  not  yet  tried,  but 
intend  to.  He  says  he  has  found  out  many  new 
things  about  the  nature  of  milk  and  butter. 
He  claims  that  milk  several  feet  deep  will 
throw  up  ail  its  cream  in  twenty-four  hours  at 
a  temperature  of  34°,  only  2°  above  the  freez- 
ing point. 

Having  occasion  to  make  some  alterations  in 
my  fall  and  winter  milk-rooms,  while  waiting 
for  paint  to  dry  before  using  them,  I  found  it 
convenient  to  try  the  experiment  o'f  keeping  milk 
in  a  cold  room  while  the  cream  was  rising.  I 
have  used  my  dwelling-house  cellar  for  milk 
daring  the  warm  months,  keeping  the  windows 
constantly  opened  to  admit  fresh,  pure  air.* 
This  season  I  kept  my  milk  in  the  cellar  till 
into  November,  lettmg  the  windows  remain 
open  as  usual,  with  tne  temperature  some 
morning  down  to  40°  and  less.  And  I  am 
satisfied  I  shall  not  try  that  experiment  again 
at  present,  unless  I  am  obliged  to.  I  find  I 
have  lost  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  cream, 
by  letting  it  rise  in  a  cola  room.  Then  it  takes 
twice  as  long  to  chum  sweet  cream  as  it  does 
that  which  is  sour  and  thick  as  cream  will  be,  if 
kept  in  a  warm  place. 

I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  yet  that  an  under- 
ground cellar  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  keep 
milk  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Mr.  Jason 
Tower,  a  very  successful  butter  maker,  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  has  kept  his  milk  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  cellar  all  through  the  hot  months 
for  several  years  past,  having  a  slat  floor  to  al- 
low some  circulation  of  air  between  this  and 
the  cellar  room  below. 

He  tiiinks  his  upper  room  is  a  little  too  warm 
during  the  hottest  weather  in  July  and  August, 
but  he  certainly  has  been  able  to  make  a  con- 
sidiBrably  larger  amount  of  butter  per  cow  dur- 
ing the  season,  than  I  have,  although  other 
drcumstances  do  not  seem  to  be  much  in  his 
fiivor.  A.  W.  Cheever. 

ShddonvHU,  Mass.,  Nov,  15,  1866. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
irr  PBAIN  TII^E. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  just  had  a  little  expe- 
rience in  draining  under  difficulties,  which  I 
will  state  to  you. 

One  comer  of  my  farm  has  been  very  wet. 
The  top  soil  is  a  tenacious  mud-  Next  comes 
a  thin,  clayey  stratum.  Under  this  is  a  very 
lively  quicksand.  An  open  ditch  has  been 
kept  through  the  centre,  the  slope  of  the  land 
being  sufficient  to  give  the  water  a  rapid  nm. 
Last  fall  this  ditch  was  cleaned  out  a  little  too 
deep,  reaching  into  the  quicksand  a  good  part 
of  the  way.  Heavy  rains  followed,  making  a 
strong  brook  in  the  ditch.  This  carried  ofi'  the 
quicksand  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  places 


the  banks  were  undermined  on  each  side  for  four 
or  five  feet,  and  fell  down.  I  think  that  not 
less  than  one  hundred  cartloads  of  this  under 
soil,  were,  during  the  fall  and  winter,  carried 
to  the  lower  level,  thus  making  a  very  wide 
chasm  in  the  field,  and  filling  up  the  ditch  on 
the  more  level  ground  for  some  forty  or  fifty 
rods ;  and  any  attempt  to  clean  out  this  lower 
portion  would  set  the  sands  in  motion  to  fill  it 
Up  again.  To  prevent  this  for  the  future,  I 
have  laid  tiles  in  the  ditch.  This  was  not  an 
easy  job,  owing  to  the  liveliness  of  the  quick- 
sand. To  keep  this  from  flowing  into  the  pipe, 
I  placed  bog  moss  at  the  joints,  and  filled  up 
with  the  surface  sods  pressed  around  the  pipe. 
Great  caution  had  to  be  used  to  make  the  pack- 
ing so  compact  that  no  current  could  run 
outside  the  pipe.  In  the  softer  places  it- was 
necessary  also  to  lay  a  board  on  the  bottom  to 
keep  the  pipe  steady.  There  are  side  drains 
leading  into  the  main  one,  in  all  of  which  this 
quicksand  was  more  or  less  troublesome. 

At  present,  so  far  as  finished,  the  drain  works 
to  my  great  satisfaction.  The  water  flows 
freely,  and  the  land  is  already  perceptibly  drier 
than  I  have  known  it  in  the  driest  times  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  But  I  have  one  cause 
for  fear,  that  I  have  seen  no  account  of  else- 
where. There  is  constantly  growing  in  the 
pipe  a  slimy  fungus,  that  collects  and  comes 
away  in  masses.  I  have  several  times  pulled 
it  out  of  the  pipe  with  a  stick.  A  few  days  ago 
I  found  a  good  half  bushel  of  this  matter  col- 
lected near  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  Some 
pieces  were  more  than  a  foot  long,  and  as  thev 
lay  closely  in  the  water,  were  at  least  an  inclb 
in  diameter.  My  fear  is,  that  at  some  time 
this  will  collect  in  the  pipe  in  sufficient  qiiantity 
to  obstmct  the  water.  I  think  it  has  already, 
at  least  once,  temporarily  choked  the  pipe  near 
the  upper  end,  as  the  gravel  carted  to  fill  up 
the  ditch  was  for  a  short  distance  so  saturated 
with  water  that  a  man  would  sink  over  shoes  in 
it.  But  that  soon  became  drier.  There  is, 
however,  fall  enough  to  bring  a  strong  pressure 
of  water  against  any  obstruction,  and  I  hope 
this  will  keep  it  clean. 

Have  you,  Mr.  Editor,  ever  seen  anything 
like  this  in  your  experience  ?  Can  anything 
be  done  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  fungus  ? 

Concord,  Oct.  22,  1866.  m.  p. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
WUJTJiUi  BXJCILBATION8. 

As  a  general  thing,  farmers  labor  too  un- 
ceasingly ;  spend  too  little  time  in  recreation 
with  their  families.  Many  so  arrange  their 
work  that  a  rainy  day  finds  them  with  as  much 
on  hand  as  at  any  other  time.  Summer  and 
winter  is  the  same  with  them ;  the  system  al- 
ways strained  to  its  utmost  capacity,  either  in 
physical  labor  or  in  planning  for  the  future. 
Now,  while  it  is  well  to  be  diligent  in  business, 
and  to  have  an^  eye  to  the  future,  a  constant 
tension  wears  out  elasticity,  the  system  becomes 
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prematurely  old,  and  the  aim  of  life  is  often 
defeated. 

A  man  dependent  upon  his  labor  of  to-day 
for  his  bread  of  the  morrow,  mu8t  necessarily 
be  more  economical  of  his  time  than  he  who 
has  a  comfortable  property  ahead,  and  labors 
to  add  thereto ;  but  often,  here,  we  find  that 
the  man  with  the  least  of  this  worhPs  goods 
takes  more  recreation  and  enjoyment  than  his 
more  worldly  and  better-to-do  neighbor.  By 
his  recreation  he  loses  nothing,  for  ne  is  better 
able  to  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  labor 
in  five  days,  than  he  whose  system  is  strained 
to  the  utmost  by  constant  labor  is  in  six  days. 
His  recreation  relaxes  the  strain  and  gives  him 
rest,  so  that  he  is  better  prepared  to  perform  a 
given  task  than  in  the  other  case.  In  summer, 
when  crops  and  fields  require  a  more  constant 
attention,  little  time  can  be  afforded,  although 
a  relaxation  of  a  day  occasionally  would  be  re- 
freshing. The  winter  is  also  a  busy  time  with 
the  thnvinff  farmer,  but  there  are  times  when  a 
day  spent  m  recreation  is  less  felt  than  during 
the  other  seasons.  The  long  evenings  and 
short  days  give  the  farmer  more  time  to  recruit 
the  system  for  the  next  season^s  work ;  and  to 
the  proper  improvement  of  these  evenings  he 
must  look  mainly  for  recreation  and  amusement 
with  his  family.. 

But  what  shall  this  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment consist  in  ?  The  large  class  of  farmers 
live  at  a  distance  from  villages  and  thickly  set- 
tled towns  where  concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  are  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  consequently  cannot  be  ex- 
pected often  to  go  the  distance  for  an  evening^s 
entertainment.  In  the  first  place  then,  under 
such  circumstances,  let  him  provide  a  choice 
selection  of  books,  periodicals  etc., — and  what 
better  periodicals  can  he  provide  than  a  good 
agricultural  and  family  paper  ? — ^to  give  food  to 
the  mind  of  himself  and  family ;  these  read  and 
discussed  will  furnish  food  for  reflection  at  odd 
hours  as  well  as  entertainment. 

If  lighter  recreation  be  desirable,  set  up  a 
miniature  concert, — ^a  family  generally  nave  the 
dements  necessary, — ^if  the  parents  and  older 
ones  will  relax  a  little  and  join  with  the  voung- 
fl*  in  some  innocent  amusement.  This  may 
•  ombine  instruction  to  the  youn^,  as  well,  and 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all.  A  social  family  call  at 
:i  neighbor's,  of  an  evening,  to  be  spent  in  so- 
cial converse,  singing,  mnoccnt  games  of 
imusement,  etc. 

Form  farmers^  clubs,  and  meet  at  one  anoth- 
'^r's  houses  weekly,  not  forgetting  to  take  the 
^vife  and  older  daughters  as  well  as  sons  along : 
ompare  notes,  discuss  questions  of  interest  m 
.1  familiar  way.  An  essay  on  some  subject  of 
4,-cneral  interest,  prapared  and  read  by  one  of 
.he  members,  gives  variety,  while  at  the  same 
:ime  it  improves  the  participators  in  composi- 
lion,  etc.  To  give  the  female  portion  time  to 
l>.uticipate  in  such  euteitainments,  without  in- 
<  jnvemence,  provide  suitable  conveniences  for 
:;iem  to  perlbrm  their  daily  tasks;  a  sewing 
machine  to  do   up   the  stowing  without  that 


"everlasting  stitch,  stitch."  Other  provisions 
there  are  which  will  suggest  themselves  readily 
to  the  thoughtful,  which  should  be  made  to  give 
the  women  an  opportunity  of  better  enjoying 
Bjxy  recreation.  JProvide  them,  and  bghten 
their  toils  and  cares. 

The  farmer  can  at  other  leisure  times  make 
a  plan  of  his  farm ;  a  record  of  his  operations 
on  each  field  during  the  past  season,  to  be 
studied  over  and  improved  upon  the  next.  A 
complete  farm  record  and  account  kept  and  well 
studied,  will  give  a  farmer  a  better  insight  into, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  his  business,  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way ;  and  relax- 
ation will  be  found  in  making  it  up  and  in  its 
study. 

The  fanner  has  the  means  of  making  his  lot 
the  most  agreeable  and  delightful  of  all  pur- 
suits, if  he  but  so  wills  it ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  can  make  it  quite  the  reverse.  Let  lu 
then  make  a  proper  use  of  the  faculties  that 
nature  hjs  endowed  us  with,  and  make  our- 
selves and  our  families  comfortable  and  happy ; 
and  at  the  same  time  make  farming  a  pleasing 
occupation  desirable  to  be  followed  by  our 
childran.  By  so  doing  we  shall  hold  out  strong 
inducements  to  the  young  to  remain  on  the  farm 
away  from  the  temptations  of  city  life,  where 
health  and  morals  are  liable  to  be  corrupted. 
W.  H.  White. 

80,  Windsor,  Conn,,  1866. 


For  the  Nm  England  Farmer, 
MI7BIATB  OF  IiIME. 

Your  journal  being  open  as  one  of  the  great 
highways  to  the  empire  of  agriculture,  let  us 
mingle  with  the  industrious  crowd  and  if  possi- 
ble, contribute  some  facts  to  the  great  granary 
of  truth. 

In  1858,  I  planted  a  little  swell  of  land,  nat- 
urally poor,  in  Lake  Village,  N.  H.,  near 
**Little  Bay."  There  was  no  spring  of  water 
in  the  swell.  I  mention  this  because  in  time  of 
drought  it  would  be  unnatural  to  expect  a  fair 
crop.  The  garden  had  been  under  the  culti- 
vation of  Thos.  Plummer,  Esq.,  for  eight  years 
previous,  and  treated  to  lime  and  salt,  no  ma- 
nures being  used.  The  venerable  man  had 
good  ci-ops  and  the  land  improved.  Could  I 
raise  com  on  tliat  crown  of  gravel  ?  was  the 
question.  From  his  instruction,  I  compounded 
a  muriate  of  lime  composted  with  loam,  and 
planted  150  hills,  using  the  compost  as  CH)mmon 
dressing  in  the  hills,  and  as  I  planted,  spread 
aboutapommon  tablespoonful  over  the  surface. 
The  result  was  a  crop  at  the  rate  of  70  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  season  was  late  and  drj\ 
Many  well-manured  fields  in  the  intervale  did 
not  produce  average  crops.  On  a  close  exam- 
ination, I  found  a  thin  sub-soil  of  lime  had 
formed,  by  the  use  of  the  same  material  for 
several  years  in  succession.  This  undoubtedly 
was  the  cause  of  its  keeping  up  so  well  during 
the  long,  dr}'  season. 
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The  second  experiment  was  at  Guilford, 
N.  H. ,  the  next  year.  From  62  hills  (about  one 
rod  and  a  half,)  the  result  was  one  bushel  and 
one  peck  of  shelled  com.  Quite  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  Guilford  and  Laconia,  witnessed 
the  result,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  Wallace,  of 
the  Winnipiseogee  Oazette,  in  an  article  on  the 
fruitful  yield,  a!^r  the  agricultural  premiums 
of  that  fall  were  awarded  for  the  best  speci- 
mens of  com,  stated  he  had  a  handsome  show 
at  his  office  raised  by  a  gentleman  in  Guilford. 

I  have  used  a  muriate  of  lime  of  my  own 
preparing  for  several  years  past,  with  good  re- 
sults. Tnis  season  I  tried  an  article  I  had 
seen  advertised  in  the  Farmer  and  other  jour- 
nals, patented  in  February  last  by  a  gentleman 
of  tins  city ;  it  being  offered  at  much  less  cost 
than  I  could  prepare  it  in  small  quantities. 
With  this  I  puinted  sweet  com  from  the  De- 
partment at  Washington.  I  used  this  new  com- 
pDond,  composted  with  loam  about  one  to  six. 
Planted  as  in  previous  years ;  the  result  shows 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  Muriate  of  Lime 
referred  to,  containing  as  it  does  some  proper- 
ties which  proved  obnoxious  to  worms  and 
garden  insects.  From  40  hills  I  had  360  ears 
of  com,  every  ear  filled  out  to  the  tip,  and 
much  of  it  was  tasseled  on  the  end  and  com 
matured  in  the  tassels.  I  used  it  throughout 
my  garden,  and  my  potatoes  are  penectly 
Eo'mid  and  untouched  by  worms.  I  send  you 
a  few  specimens  of  com,  as  vouchers  for  my 
experiment.  -Verity. 

Cambridge,  Mass,,  Nov.  12,  1866. 

Remarks. — ^With  the  above  article  we  re- 
ceived several  handsome  ears  of  sweet  com. 
They  are  of  fair  size,  appear  to  be  well  ma- 
tured, and  are  not  only  filled  to  the  tip,  but  a 
strong  tendency  is  manifested  to  pile  up  the 
kernels  one  on  another,  forming  a  little  baU  or 
cap  on  the  extremity  of  the  cob. 


For  ih/e  New  England  Famner. 
TEA. 

Ailer  reading  an  article  on  *'How  to  use  Tea 
and  Coffee"  in  the  issue  of  the  Farrier  of  Nov. 
3d,  which  speaks  of  the  "nutriment"  in  tea, 
and  the  care  necessary  to  obtain  it,  I  wish  to 
offer  a  few  thoughts. 

Being  a  Yankee,  I  would  like  to  know  the 
value,  m  greenbacks,  of  the  nutriment  in  a 
potmd  of  the  best  kind  of  tea  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  nutriment  in  a  pound  of  wheat 
flour  is  worth,  say  8  cts.,  what  is  the  nutriment 
in  a  poimd  of  dried  tea  leaves  worth  ? 

It  is  very  common  to  judge  of  the  nutriment 
in  food  by  the  ease  of  digesting  it ;  but  it 
would  be  just  as  correct  to  ludge  by  the  heat 
that  it  takes  to  cook  it.  It  is  still  worse  to 
judge  by  tJbe  degree  it  stimulates  us.  I  doubt 
the  power  of  stimulants  to  create  vital  power 
under  any  circumstances — they  only  call  it  out. 


as  the  whip  does  the  greater  speed  of  the  horse . 

It  is  a  good  mle  to  judge  of  the  injury  that  a 
stimulant  is  doing  us  by  £e  bad  effects  we  ex- 
perience when  we  omit  it.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
a  robust  person  who  had  drank  moderately  of 
tea,  would  feel  any  very  unpleasant  sensation-^ 
from  omitting  his  cup  of  tea,  but  a  person  of  a 
nervous  or  susceptible  temperament  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  strong  tea,  would 
rather  omit  his  dinner  than  his  tea. 

Of  the  effect  of  coffee  I  have  seen  less,  and 
so  will  not  speak  of  it. 

Again  the  writer  says,  "unlike  most  cerebral 
excitants,  tea  acts  beneficially  rather  than  oth- 
erwise,— ^preventing  waste  of  the  whole  body 
and  especially  of  the  nervous  system."  This 
is  assertion  without  proof,  but  I  think  a  little 
proof  is  essential  before  we  admit  it  is  ^'unlfke 
most  cerebral  excitants."  Are  you  sure  it 
"prevents  the  waste  of  the  nervous  system?" 
and  if  it  does,  are  vou  sure  it  is  an  improve- 
ment on  nature  ?  From  a  limited  knoM(ledgo 
of  physiology  I  had  gathered  the  idea  that  waste 
was  the  natural  result  of  action ;  but  here  v^c 
are  taught  that  tea  excites  to  greater  action, 
and  the  result  is  a  diminished  amount  of  wastr-. 
^  I  do  not  object  to  any  information  that  will 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  tea ;  but  I  do  prote.st 
against  lauding  a  useless  and  sometimes  injuri- 
ous drink  as  a  nutritious  and  beneficial  excitant. 

Concord,  Vt,  Nov,  10,  186G.  h. 


TAKE  OAHE  OF   'I'H  M  TEGS. 

November  is  a  trying  month  for  tegs.  Its 
storms  and  rapid  alternations  of  temperature 
do  not  favorably  affect  the  strongest  of  them, 
if  exposed  to  their  effects,  and  thev  fall  with 
destmctive  severity  on  those  which  lack  strengtli 
and  condition,  especially  if  dropped  late  in  the 
season.  The  annual  destruction  of  tegs  by  a 
wasting  winter  decline  is  enormous.  A  largi* 
portion  of  this  is  due  to  exposure  and  want  o( 
proper  feed  in  the  fall.  Hiey  should  be  house<  I 
tixMn  all  cold  or  prolonged  storms,  and  in 
damp,  chilly  nights. 

The  great  secret  of  rearing  tegs  is  to  ke^ 
them  growing  from  the  time  they  are  weaned 
until  they  are  sheared.  Pampering — ^high  grain 
feed  in  the  fall  and  winter — ^is  apt  to  lead  to 
destructive  effects.  But  after  the  grass  has 
been  withered  and  deprived  of  its  nutritious- 
ness  b^  frost,  a  small  allowance  of  grain, 
pumpkms,  &c.,  is  highly  beneficial  to  them. 
One  of  the  best  feeds  in  the  world  for  tegs  is 
wheat  bran.  In  the  Eastem  States  oats  are 
considered  a  better  feed  for  them  than  com : 
in  the  West,  com  is  the  favorite  feed  for  sheep 
of  every  description.  We  think  the  teg  as 
much  as  the  breeding  ewe  is  better  for  having 
some  winter  "range,"  and  it  is  mmecessar}-  to 
say  that  it  requires  gjood  winter  shelter. 

The  quality  and  kmd  of  its  hay  feed  is  also 
a  matter  of  lie  first  importance.  Hay  of  any 
kind  blanched  by  rains  while  curing  is'  unBt  for 
it.     It  cannot  be  made  to  winter  well  on  coarse 
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oyer-ripe  timotfaj  or  doyer.  Grain  will  not 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  teg  thrives  best  on 
early  cat  hay.  It  should  be  of  fine  quality. 
It  should  be  cured  bright  and  green.  None 
need  be  told  that  the  best  feed  requires  to  be 

S'ven  with  regularity- — ^that  sheep  of  all  affes 
lOuld  get  water  in  the  winter — ^that  stables 
should  be  spacious,  well  ventilated,  and  occa- 
sionally cleared  of  festering  accumulations  of 
manure.  With  a  due  attention  to  all  the  above 
circamstances  the  loss  of  tegs  in  our  country 
would  be  materially  diminished. — Eural  New 
Yorker. 

HEDOIjS  at  'I'H  m  "WEST. 
After  a  full  and  patient  trial  of  the  osage 
orange,  since  its  first  introduction  as  a  hedge 
plant,  with  careful  observation  of  the  success 
obtained  by  others  with  it  in  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  hedge  system  Of  fenc- 
ing is  totally  unsuited  to  the  protection  of  fields 
against  the  droves  of  cattle  which  run  at  large 
on  the  Western  commons,  and  that  money, 
time,  and  labor  expended  on  the  osage  orange 
are  a  dead  loss.    He  says : 

I  would  ask  of  your  many  intelligent  corres- 
pondents if  thev  know  of  a  single  hedge  that  is 
stock  proof?  1  have  examined  them  all  over 
several  of  the  Western  States,  and  have  not 
seen  one  that  could  be  relied  on  for  keeping 
out  hogs,  much  less  smaller  animals.  I  have 
seen  very  many  beautiful  thorn  hedges  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  also  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  in  both  these  cases  no  stock  was  permitted 
to  run  at  large  and  no  such  severe  test  could 
be  made  as  we  apply  to  hedges  in  this  country. 
Had  such  been  nuide,  these  doubtless  would 
also  have  faUed. 

When  osage  orange  was  first  introduced  we 
were  told  that  its  thorns  were  so  powerful  and 
fiersuading,  that  no  stock  of  any  description 
would  go  within  yards  of  it.  This  was  certain- 
ly a  mistake.  I  have  seen  cows  run  and  butt  at 
a  hedge  now  in  my  sight,  breaking  it  down 
precisely  as  they  do  an  evergreen  when  they 
have  the  chance.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
(*arried,  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to  put  up 
a  wire  fence  outside  to  keep  stock  oflf;  and  now 
(hey  {>oke  their  heads  between  these  and  browse 
upon  it  with  perfect  impunity. 

At  a  late  interesting  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject by  the  New  York  Institute  Farmer's  Club, 
itatements  were  make  far  more  favorable  to  the 
success  of  the  osage  orange  as  a  fencing  plant 
at  the  West  than  the  loregoing.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
<  orrespondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  will 
{n-ove  unfounded,  and  that  the  broad  prairies 
of  the  West  may  yet  be  * 'suitably  divided'* 


into  eonvenient  fields  by  a  living,  cattle-proof 
hedge.    At  the  discussion  alluded  to, — 

Mr.  Crane  said  his  brother  fenced  half  a  sec- 
tion of  land  in  Henry  County,  111.,  with  the 
osage,  which  is  a  perfect  fence  against  all  stock. 
When  the  phmts  were  two  years  old,  they  were 
frozen  down  to  the  ground.  The  dead  brush 
was  left  standing  and  made,  a  partial  fence, 
while  the  new  shoots  came  up  ten  times  as 
thick  as  the  old  ones,  making  the  hedge  closer 
and  better.  He  has  a  ten-acre  hog-pasture 
fenced  in  this  way,  which  holds  the  artimals 
better  than  a  board  fence.  Alongside  an  or- 
chard, it  has  been  left  to  grow  untrimmed,  and 
is  there  30  feet  high.  It  is  a  valuable  wind 
screen.  A  machine  for  trimming  hedges  has 
been  invented,  which  will  enable  farmers  to 
keep  their  hedges  in  order. 

This  machine  may  obviate  one  of  the  great 
objections  to  live  fences, — ^the  constant  care 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  order. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Todd  said  that  the  osage  orange 
winter  kills  in  New  York,  but  that  there  are 
miles  of  hedges  in  Onondaga  County  made  of 
English  hawthorn,  which  have  been  in  existence 
more  than  40  years,  and  are  perfect  fences 
against  ail  stock. 

Dr.  Trimble  had  known  of  miles  and  miles 
of  hawthorn  hedges  in  Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, which,  alter  serving  the  purpose  some 
years,  were  destroyed  by  insects ;  tiret  in  gaps 
that  were  stopped  by  rails ;  then  the  interven- 
ing spaces  of  plants  were  neglected,  grew  un- 
sightly, were  abandoned  for  a  time,  and  finally 
uprooted. 

This  agrees  with  our  own  observation  of  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  hedge- 
growing  in  New  England.  For  some  twenty 
years  we  have  watched  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  **Brooks  estate''  in  Medford,  on 
the  line'  of  the  Lowell  railroad,  with  several 
kinds  of  plants.  These  experiments,  condudr 
ed  at  considerable  expense,  have  resulted  much 
as  Dr.  Trimble  says  those  in  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  have  done. 


wool.  BAISlNO  IN   TEXAS. 

We  noticed  a  few  weeks  since  the  departure 
of  Dr.  Boynton,  for  Texas,  with  a  drove  of  the 
Vermont  Merino  sheep.  From  a  letter  written 
by  him  in  Bell  count}',  Texas,  and  published 
in  the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

The  profits  of  the  business  here  and  in  the 
North  are  not  to  be  compared.  There  it  costs 
from  thirty  to  forty  cents  to  raise  'a  pound  of 
wool ;  here  it  can  be  produced  for  ten  cents. 
But  then  no  northern  man  must  suppose  that  he 
can  come  here  and  rapidly  grow  ndi  by  keep- 
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ing  sheep,  wilJiout  labor.  I  yesterday  saw  a 
&naer  who  had  made  $9000  in  four  years  from 
a  iiock  of  a  few  hundred ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  find  numbers  who  have  lost  as  much  in  as 
many  years,  because  they  have  not  given  their 
flocks  the  needed  care.  The  scab  and  the 
screw  worm  are  the  great  enemies  of  the  wool- 
grower  in  this  coxmtry ,  and  they  must  be  fought 
with  a  watchful  and  tireless  energy,  or  they 
will  soon  be  the  victors. 

Among  the  most  successful  men  whom  I 
have  met,  are  H.  J.  Chamberlain  and  Brother, 
of  Bell  County,  who  were  bom  and  reared 
under  the  shadow  of  **old  Ascutney,"  in  Ver- 
mont. Mr.  Chamberlain  came  to  this  country 
in  1860,  bringing  with  him  some  fine  stock  from 
Vermont,  his  native  State.  He  improved  the 
stock  he  brought  out  with  him,  and  used  it  in 
crossing  upon  the  best  flocks  he  could  find 
here,  until  ne  now  grazes  about  four  thousand 
head.  Such  has  b^n  his  success  in  breeding, 
that  by  general  consent  his  flock  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  in  central  Texas,  if  not  in  the  State. 
His  ranch  contains  about  twenty-one  thousand 
acres,  well  watered,  and  is  capable  of  feeding, 
summer  and  winter,  40,000  head  of  sheep. 

There  are  abundant  opportunities  for  young 
men  to  secure  places  as  herdsmen,  and  thus 
learn  the  details  of  the  business  as  it  must  be 
carried  on  here,  and  in  a  few  years,  with  only 
a  little  capital,  and  a  good  supply  of  pluck, 
they  would  find  themselves  owners  oi'  good 
flocks.  I  would,  however,  advise  no  man  to 
come  here  unless  he  feels  himself  able  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  new 
country. 

I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  wool-growers  of 
Texas  will  give  their  flocks  the  necessary  care, 
they  can  compete  with  any  section  of  the  world 
in  producing  wool. 

The  weather  here  during  the  present  season 
has  been  like  the  long  Indian  Summer  days 
with  us  m  the  North,  minus  the  smoky  haze 
that  always  attends  that  season  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  farmers  have  made  a  good  crop  of  com 
the  past  season,  but  only  a  medium  amount  of 
cotton  will  be  secured.  Many  acres  of  cotton 
will  be  entirely  lost  for  the  want  of  hands  to 
pick  it.  On  account  of  the  heavy  rains  the 
past  season,  the  * 'chills^  ^  have  prevailed  exten- 
sively through  this  country,  where  they  have 
never  been  known  before.  The  blacks  are 
great  sufferers  from  this  disease.  I  visited  a 
plantation  last  week  where  twenty  hands  are 
employed,  and  only  two  are  able  to  work. 
Add  to  this  the  natural  disinclination  of  the 
blacks  to  work  unless  by  comnulsion,  and  you 
can  in  a  measure  understand  the  difiiculties 
under  which  the  planter  must  labor. 

Tlie  people, generally  in  this  State  seem  to 
accept  the  '^situation"  with  cheerfulness  and 
cotirage,  and  are  hopeful  for  the  future.  ^In 
fSwrt,  their  sufferings  under  the  Confederacy 
had  prepared  them  to  accept  any  situation,  and 
to  be  thankful  for  any  condition  the  United 


States  government  unsht  impose,  as  they  well 
knew  the  change  could  not  possibly  be  for  the 
worse.  There  is  but  little  money  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  gold  and  silver.  I  have  not  seen 
a  **greenbac]?'  since  I  left  the  tide  water. 
Two  or  three  years  of  prosperity  will  put  Tex- 
as all  right  again,  and  enable  her  to  take  her 
place  among  the  leading  agricultural  States  of 
the  countiy.  h.  b. 


THOXJOHTS  FOB  THE  FIBST  OF  JAN- 
UABY. 
E'en  Winter  has  its  channa.    How  pare  the  glow, 
That  decks  the  pensive  brow  of  evening's  queen  I 
The  spotless  hills,  adorned  in  robes  of  snow, 
Ascend  in  light  and  loveliness  serene. 
Far  in  the  tranquil  distance  may  be  seen 
The  hoary  forests  and  the  mountain  pile. 
Bhut  to  the  door  i    The  outer  air  Is  keen ; 
And  hieath  the  cottage  roof  repose  awhile, 

Where,  round  its  Joyous  hearth,  the  happy  inmates  amile. 

T.  C.  Ufhax. 

Jaxuary  1,  1867. — ^In  ancient  Rome  there 
was  a  temple,  called  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
where  festivals  were  held  on  this  day,  each 
year.  Janus  was  an  old  Italian  deity,  tlie  god 
of  the  sun  and  the  year.  Our  word  January, 
was  derived  from  his  name.  The  Romans 
were  great  obsei'vers  of  the  custom  of  New 
Yearns  presents,  and  the  first  day  of  January 
was  the  time  when  they  were  mostly  made. 
The  English  nobility  were  long  in  the  practice 
of  sending  the  king  a  purse  with  gold  in  it,  on 
New  Year's  day,  and  so  the  custom  has  been 
passed  along  to  us  by  our  English  ancestry. 

These  reciprocal  greetings  of  esteem  or  af- 
fection, and  presentations  of  tokens  of  regard, 
have  a  purifying  influence  upon  the  mind. 
Reason  may  be  joined  to  custom  to  justify 
the  practice.  We  rejoice  with  our  friends,  af- 
ter having  escaped  the  dangers  that  attend  ev- 
ery year ;  and  congratulate  each  other  for  the 
future,  by  presents  and  wishes  for  the  happy 
continuance  of  that  course.  The  very  wishing 
our  friends  A  Happy  New  Year,  will  help  us 
to  make  it  so  to  them.  If  we,  unforttmately, 
forget  that  charity  towards  them,  which  **bear- 
eth  all  things,^*  oiu*  New  Yearns  wishes  come 
back  to  us  and  soften  or  expel  our  prejudice, 
and  we  repeat  the  wish  again  as  heartily  as  ev- 
er and  crown  it  with  corresponding  acts .  Thus, 
forbearance,  charity  and  love  are  often  the 
growth  of  our  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year  to 
others. 

January  is  the  portal  of  the  year.  How 
we  shall  enter  it,  and  live  in  it,  is  matter  of  no 
small  consideration.    If  we  fonn  no  lesolutiooB 
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for  higher,  purer,  and  more  useful  lives,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  shall  make  much  pro- 
gress in  that  direction.  The  thought  must  pre- 
cede the  act.  No  month  in  the  twelve  offers 
more  opportunities,  or  more  appropriate  ones, 
for  mental  or  physical  improvement. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  of  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  has  written  much  and  well  upon 
American  Cottage  Life,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  charming  poem«  entitled  TJie  Winter 
Evening,  he  says: — "The  Winter  Evening 
constitutes  in  the  farmer's  life,  more  truly  and 
emphatically  than  in  the  life  of  any  other  class 
uf  persons,  a  period  by  itself,  a  select  season, 
a  portion  of  time,  known  and  recognized  by  its 
distinctive  traits,  and,  blessed  with  its  peculiar 
pleasures.  It  is  a  season  of  the  year,  when 
there  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  relaxation 
from  that  constant  toil,  which  occupies  him  in 
the  more  genial  months.  He  is  at  home,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family ;  and  in  the  exercbe 
and  interchange  of  domestic  feelings  enjoys 
a  degree  of  humble  happiness  of  which  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious  have  little  conception." 

This  is  true,  and  every  farmer,  whatever  his 
tastes  or  amount  of  information  may  be,  can, 
by  a  little  systematic  effort,  so  turn  his  winter 
evenings  to  account,  as  to  make  them  the  road 
to  distinction,  to  pecuniary  profit,  and  the  gate- 
way to  heaven !  There  is  no  school  like  that  of 
the  family, — ^none  where  the  mind  is  in  so  genial 
a  mood  to  learn,  so  unrestrained  and  capable 
of  exercising  its  full  powers.  It  only  needs 
one  steady,  persistent,  intelligent  mind  to  take 
the  lead — ^not  a  highly-educated  mind.  Where 
is  the  family  without  such  an  one,  man  or  wo- 
man, daughter  or  son ! 

The  system  must  be,  to  give  a,  certain  amount 
of  time  to  the  work,  and  fix  the  mind  intently 
upon  the  subject  before  it.  There  will  be  no 
need  of  laying  out  a  course  of  study;  that 
would  probably  embarrass,  rather  than  advance 
the  object  in  view.  Take  some  book  upon 
farm  work, — ^French's  Farm  Drainage,  for  in- 
stance, or  Flint's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 
and  read  and  discuss,  in  open  meeting,  every 
chapter  of  each  of  them,  until  their  topics  are 
well  undt'rstood.  In  going  through  either  of 
these,  other  books  will  be  referred  to,  from 
which  selections  may  be  made,  and  the  study 
and  pleasure  continued  from  evening  to  even- 
ing. It  would  not  be  long  before  neighbors 
would  be  attracted  to  such  a  circle,   and  the 


amount  of  solid  and  valuable  information  ac- 
quired during  the  evenings  of  a  single  winter 
would  surprise  all ;  indeed,  it  would  be  more 
than  has  been  gained  in  a  whole  life-time  by 
thousands  who  are  living  to-day ! 

Then  more  begets  more.  The  mind,  having 
drank  deeply  once  at  the  perennial  spring  oi 
knowledge,  would  seek  higher  and  wider  sour- 
ces of  information,  until  fitted  to  discharge 
most  of  the  duties  of  life,  in  the  field,  in  the 
forum,  or  on  the  bench ! 

Happy  the  man,  in  winter's  stormy  hoar, 
When  woods  and  plains  with  angry  snows  are  strown. 
Who  is  not  doomed  to  feel  thotr  hostile  power, 
Bat  hath  a  shelter  he  can  call  his  own, 
The  cheerful  hearth,  the  amicable  chair. 
He,  with  his  gossip  neighbors  side  by  side, 
Spreads  checrfblly  thc/omier'*  homely  fkre. 
They  deal  the  mutual  Jest.    Then  venturing  wide, 
With  patriotic  zeal  elate,  the  nation's  fate  decide. 

T.  C.  Upbam, 


OUBXN'O  AJSTD  FBESSBVING  BBEF 
AND  FOBK. 

The  season  has  come  when  it  is  customary 
for  most  fanners  to  slaughter  their  cattle  and 
swine,  and  salt  down  beef  and  pork  for  the  en- 
suing winter  and  summer  use.  These  articles 
are  to  be  the  substantial  *'deposits^^  of  the 
kitchen  department,  the  nucleus  of  unnumbered 
meals,  and  are  not  only  destined  to  sustain  and 
strengthen,  but  to  give  tone  and  relish  to  veg- 
etables and  other  food. 

Holding  this  important  place,  it  is  not  only 
of  consequence  to  get  good  aninuds  to  start 
with,  but  when  procured  to  preserve  their  flesh 
in  the  best  manner  to  retain  its  juices  and  fla- 
vor. 

Every  year  thousands  of  inexperienced  per^ 
sons  aire  coming  forward  to  conduct  household 
affairs,  and  become  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion in  which  food  for  the  family  is  to  come 
upon  the  tat)le.  To  many  of  these,  the  ques- 
tion, ''How  shall  this  beef  or  pork  be  pre- 
served ?"  has  never  been  propounded.  They 
are  aware  that  there  may  be  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  of  doing  it,  and  that  when  well 
done  there  are  few  people  who  do  not  relish  a 
slice  of  nice  ham  or  corned  beef;  and  that 
many  a  good  housewife  can  speak  of  the  vari- 
ous advantages,  in  the  mysteries  of  cookery, 
which  belong  to  the  weU-cured,  clear,  pickled 
pork«  When  we  hnovo  koto,  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  have  these  things  of  good  quality,  yet  it 
is  too  oilen  the  case  that  they  are  put  up  in  so 
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careless  a  manner  that  they  are  either  actually 
nowholesoxne,  or  in  such  condition  that  they 
can  only  be  eaten  by  persons  of  the  strongest 
appetites. 

For  salting  beef,  the  folloiidng  is  recommend- 
ed :  The  best  pieces  are  the  plates,  ribs  and 
brisket.  Pack  the  pieces  in  casks,  giving  a 
Tery  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  between  each 
piece.  Then  cover  the  meat  with  a  pickle,  by 
boiling  together,  in  4  gallons  of  water,  8  lbs. 
of  salt,  3  lbs.  brown  sugar,  8  ozs.  saltpetre,  1 
oz.  pearlash,  for  100  lbs.  meat.  Keep  a  heavy 
Hat  stone  on  the  meat,  that  it  may  be  well  im- 
mersed in  the  pickle.  It  is  said  that  beef  pack- 
ed in  this  way  will  keep  a  year,  and  will  rather 
improve  than  grow  worse. 

Another  mode  reconmiended  for  beef  is  to 
take  4  qts.  rock  salt,  pounded  fine,  8  ozs.  salt- 
petre and  5  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  mix  them  well 
together,  and  with  these  ingredients  pack  the 
meat  down  very  closely,  so  that  they  will  of 
themselves  cover  the  whole  with  brine.  The 
next  spring  draw  off  tiie  brine,  boil  and  take 
off  the  scum  till  it  becomes  clean,  adding  a 
little  salt  to  it,  and  apply  it  again,  and  the  beef 
will  keep  very  sweet  and  fine  tasted  during  the 
whole  summer  following. 

We  should  advise  leaving  out  the  saltpetre 
in  all  cases.  It  is  a  dangerous  article  to  use. 
Those  who  pack  large  quantities  of  beef  for 
market,  state  that  saltpetre  is  used  to  fix  or 
give  a  natural  cherry  red  color  to  the  lean  of 
meats ;  too  much  imparts  a  fiery,  dark  red  col- 
or to  beef,  detrimental  to  its  sale,  and  injuri- 
ous to  its  flavor.  Sugar  or  molasses  may  be 
safely  used,  and  they  are  thought  by  many  per- 
sons to  add  to  the  flavor  of  the  meat.  Small 
quantities  of  saleratus  are  also  frequently  em- 
ployed. The  object  in  salting,  however,  seems 
to  us  to  be,  to  preserve  in  the  greatest  degree 
the  fine  qualities  and  flavor  of  the  beef  or  hams. 

Salting  Pobk. — ^Perhapis  as  good  a  plafi  as 
can  be  found  is  to  cut  the  pork  into  five  or  six 
pound  pieces,  take  off  all  the  lean,  and  then 
pack  the  pieces  in  a  barrel,  with  a  plenty  of 
rock  salt  at  bottom  and  between  the  layers.  A 
brine  as  strong  as  salt  will  make  it,  boiled  and 
skimmed,  should  then  be  poured  boUing  hot  on 
to  the  pork— enough  of  the  brine  to  cover  the 
pork.  It  will  require  nearly  a  bushel  of  salt 
to  a  barrel  of  pork,  besides  what  is  used  for 
making  the  brine.  All  this  may  not  be  dis- 
solyed,  but  is  not  wasted,  as  it  remains  good 


for  future  use.  This  plan  is  extensively  prac- 
ticed and  we  believe  is  uniTersaHy  successful. 

CxnuNG  Hams. — ^A  mode  highly  recommend- 
ed is  the  following : — ^For  every  100  pounds  of 
meat,  take  5  pints  of  molasses,  or  5  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  8  lbs.  rock  salt — add  8  gallons  of  water, 
and  boil  the  ingredients  over  a  gentle  fire, 
skimming  off  the  scum  as  it  arises.  Continue 
the  boiling  till  all  is  dissolved.  Pack  the  hams 
in  a  cask,  with  the  shank  ends  down.  When 
the  pickle  is  cool,  pour  it  oyer  the  hams ;  some 
persons  use  it  boiling  hot.  They  may  lie  m 
pickle  from  two  to  six  weeks,  according  to  their 
size,  state  of  the  weather  and  as  the  taste  lor 
saltness  may  be. 

>  Beef  ok  Mutton  Hams,  intended  for  smok- 
ing or  drying,  may  be  cored  in  this  way,  and 
be  found  excellent. 

Much  of  the  goodness,  however,  of  either 
depends  upon  how  they  are  smoked.  They 
should  not  be  heated,  and  should  be  hung  shank 
end  down,  as  this  will  prevent  the  escape  of 
their  juices  by  dripping.  Some  persons  smoke 
hams  two  or  three  weeks, — as  many  days  are 
sufficient  for  us ;  and  not  a  few  prefer  the  meat 
without  any  smoke  at  all. 

The  matter  of  preserving  meat  so  as  to  pre- 
serve its  fine  flavor  and  qualities,  is  too  little 
understood.  A  more  careful  examination  of  it 
would  not  only  give  us  more  nutritious  and 
palatable  food,  but  would  save  an  immense  ag- 
gregate loss. 


Pork.  —  According  to  the  New  Albany, 
(Ind.,)  Ledger,  there  will  be  a  lai^e  hog  crop 
the  present  season.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
the  best  com  to  feed  them  on.  It  believes  that 
nearly  400,000  hogs  will  be  slaughtered  in  the 
cities  around  the  Falls  during  the  packing  sea- 
son of  1866-67.  The  probable  price  will  be  be- 
tween six-and-a-half  and  seven-and-a-half  cents. 
The  New  England  reader  will  remember,  how- 
ever, that  these  hogs  are  not  like  those  usually 
slaughtered  among  us,  which  rarely  weigh  less 
than  300  pounds,  and  so  along  up  to  600.  The 
average  weight  of  the  Western  hogs  would 
probably  be  somewhere  between  200  and  250 
pounds,  making  the  finest  hams,  and  excellent 
pork  when  cured  well. 


—Abraham  Logan,  of  Union  Mills,  Ind.,  writes 
to  the  New  York  Fanners'  Club  that  he  has  lost 
two  cattle  this  season  by  eating  smutty  com. 
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JBBSEY  BliCnS  TOWIiS. 


The  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "every  dog 
must  have  his  day,"  is  acknowledged  by  breeds 
of  hens  as  weU  as  by  other  subjects  of  capri- 
cious fashion.  The  **Blues,"  which  originated 
in  New  Jersey,  from  a  cross  of  some  of  the 
large  foreign  races  with  some  of  our  native 
breeds,  were  once  quite  popular  with  the  "fan- 
ciers," as  well  as  with  the  more  business-like 
breeders  of  fowls.  But  since  the  great  and 
notable  hen-fever,  which  introduced  the  Shang- 
haes  and  Cochin  Chinas,  the  Jersey  Blues  seem 
to  have  been  much  neglected,  and  but  little 
has  been  heard  of  them  for  nuiny  years. 

Dr.  Kerr,  in  his  "Ornamental  and  Domestic 
Poultry,"  says : — "The  color  of  this  variety  is 
light-blue,  sometimes  approaching  to  dun ;  the 
tail  and  wings  rather  shorter  than  those  of  the 
common  fowl ;  its  legs  are  of  various  colors, 
generally  dark,  sometimes  lightly  feathered. 
Of  superior  specimens,  the  cocks  weigh  from 
seven  to  nine  pounds,  and  the  hens  from  six 
to  eight  pounds." 


Down  East. — A  correspondent  of  the  Maine 
Farmer  at  Sarsfield,  Aroostook  County,  says 
that  Plantation  was  lotted  out  only  six  years 
ago,  and  now  it  is  nearly  all  settled.  The  soil 
is  of  a  reddish  color,  varying  from  one  to  two 


feet  deep.  The  price  of  fanns  varies  aocord- 
ing  to  location  and  quality,  from  $300  to  $600. 
Wild  land  belonging  to  proprietors,  is  worth 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  acre^,  State  land  50 
cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  in  building  roads  in 
the  township,  where  the  land  is  situated.  Wa- 
ges twenty-five  dollars  per  month  for  farm  la- 
bor, and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  to 
work  in  the  woods  in  the  winter  season.  Me- 
chanics^ wages  vary  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per 
day.  -  The  principal  crops  are  oats,  buckwheat 
and  potatoes.  Oats  from  40  to  50  cents  per 
bushel;  buckwheat  45  to  50  cents;  potatoes 
30  to  50c.  Average  yield  of  oats  and  buck- 
wheat forty  bushels  per  acre. 


DoDJG  Spring's  Work  in  the  Faix. — 
Work  always  crowds  in  the  spring,  and  farmers 
intend  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  be  done  in 
the  fall  to  lighten  and  facilitate  the  labor  of  the 
more  busy  seasons.  A  late  number  of  the 
Eastern  Mail  speaks  of  a  method  of  prepar- 
ing com  fields  in  the  fall  which  is  practiced  in 
that  part  of  Maine,  and  called  the  Daniel  Bun- 
ker system.  The  land  is  ploughed  and  fur- 
rowed in  the  fall  and  the  manure  appb'ed  in  the 
hill  and  covered ;  leaving  nothing  to  be  done 
in  the  spnng  but  to  drop  the  seed  and  cover  it. 
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XSTBACTFS  ASn>  BEPUSI8. 

LEAD  POISONING. 

A  correspondent  sencLs  the  following  cantion  from 
the  Middlesex  Joumai,  published  in  Wobum,  Mass.^ 
with  the  request  that  we  give  it  the  wide  publicity 
of  the  circulation  of  the  New  £noland  Farmeb  : 

Look  out  pob  Lead  Paint.^E.  W.  Hudson, 
Eft^.,  of  this  town,  recently  lost  two  nice  young 
heilers,  by  \)eing  poisoned  from  licking  lead  paint. 
The  heifers  had  been  running  about  the  buildings 
where  the  painters  had  been  at  work,  the  owner 
nok  thinking  of  their  licking  the  paint.  As  soon  as 
they  took  the  poison  on  their  tongue,  it  was  ab-  j 
Borbed  into  the  system,  causing  partial  paralysis, 
and  ending  its  work  in  convulsions  and  death. 
This  cat«  makes  the  third  that  I  have  seen  this 
season.  All  three  proved  fatal.  There  is  no  known 
core  for  this  disease,  and  people  should  be  very 
carefal  about  having  their  cattle  about  where  the^ 
can  get  at  this  deadly  poison;  for  it  is  certain 
deatk.^-L,  f\  GertUdf  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Wobum, 
Oct,  22, 1866. 

Rbma&ks.— Similar  statements  have  been  pub- 
lished within  our  recollection,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  refer  to  any  now.  We  believe,  however,  the 
caotion  to  "look  out  for  lead  paint,"  a  very  prop- 
er one  indeed.  The  American  Encyclopsedia  says 
•  that  **the  soluble  salts  of  lead  possess  highly 
poisonous  properties.  The  preparations  of  lead 
vary  greatly  in  their  intensity  of  action,  though 
their  eflfects  as  poisons  are  similar ;  the  semi-vitri- 
JScd  oxide  (litharge,)  the  carbonate  (white  lead,) 
and  the  diacetate  (Gourland's  extract,)  are  the 
most  active."  In  his  work  on  the  horse,  Mr.  You- 
att  remarks  that  numerous  instances  are  recorded 
of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  oxide  and  carbonate  of 
this  metal  upon  horses  and  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of 
lead-works  and  rlfle-buts.  When  the  poison  is 
thos  imbibed  in  small  quantities,  the  symptoms 
generally  extend  over  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  consist  in  general  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  falling  away 
in  strength  and  condition,  frequent  attacks  of 
diolic,  with  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
The  latter  is  not  always  present,  but  sometimes 
eontinned  diarrhoea.  The  animal  will  also  trt- 
qoently  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  par- 
alysis. "The  remedial  agents  for  lead  poison 
consist,"  says  Mr.  Touatt,  "of  active  purgatives, 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  croton  oil  being  best; 
this  should  be  followed  by  opium.  If  diarrhoea  be 
present  we  may  give  the  dilut^  sulphuric  acid  and 
opium,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  oil ;  the  animal 
in  the  mean  time,  being  kept  on  the  most  nutri- 
tioas  diet."  But  when  so  large  a  quantity  is  taken 
mto  the  system  as  is  done  in  case  of  lapping  fVesh 
paint  with  the  tongue,  it  is  probably,  as  Mr.  Gerald 
says,  certain  death. 

THANKSOIYINO. 

One  day  recently  a  good  stout  express-man 
came  tngging  up  our  office  stairs  with  a  headed-np 
barrel,  which  he  set  down  with  the  remark,  "there 
are  mof«  below."  After  bringing  in  another  bar* 
rel  and  a  fhll  sack  about  ajB  large  as  a  barrel,  he 


handed  us  a  note,  adding^"paid,  all  right."    The 
note  on  being  opened,  read  as  follows : — 

NoBTH  Pembroke,  Mass.,  Oct.  29, 1866. 
Gents: — ^We  nave  no  mammoth  vegetables  to 
send  you  this  year,  therefore  we  send  you  some 
apples,  potatoes  and  pumpkins ;  presuming  you  are 
all  Yankees  and  like  pumpkin  pies. 

Very  respectmlly,  yours, 

HOUACK  COLLAMORS. 

Messrs,  R.  P.  Eaton  ^  Co.,  34  Merchants*  Row, 

Boston. 

One  of  the  barrels  we  found  to  be  filled  with  as- 
sorted apples ;  the  other,  with  assorted  potatoes, 
and  the  sack  with  as  handsome  sugar  pumpkins  as 
we  ever  saw.  Of  course  the  apples  and  the  pota- 
toes were  also  of  fine  size  and  of  the  best  varieties 
— ^none  others  are  sent  to  the  editors  and  proprie- 
tors of  agricultural  papers.  If  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,  Mr.  CoUamore  should  be 
entitled  to  the  hearty  congratulations  of  his  friends, 
on  this  occasion.  He  certainly  has  our  thanks  for 
these  tokens  of  his  friendship  and  liberality. 

BONE  DUST. 

How  is  it,  Mr.  Editor,  when  publishers  of  news- 
papers get  a  big  job  of  advertising  by  the  year,  for 
a  pecuniarily  responsible  company,  that  thev  are 
obligated  not  to  admit  anything,  good  or  bad,  m  re- 
gard to  the  article  advertised,  from  those  who  have 
been  induced  to  invest  their  money  for  the  article, 
by  the  advertisements  ?  There  have  been  advertis- 
ing, puffis,  &c.  in  regard  to  "t)one  dust,"  or  "bone 
flour,"  in  most  or  all  the  agricultural  papers,  for 
about  a  year— enough  to  cost,  probably,  something 
like  fifty  thousand  dollars — in  consequence  of 
which  much  of  the  article  has  been  sold  to,  and 
used  by  farmers.  So  much  could  not  have  been 
used  the  past  season  without  producing,  in  those 
who  paid  so  high  a  price  for  it,  some  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  like  investment  will  pay  another  year, 
based  upon  their  experience  of  the  present  year ; 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  allusion  to  it,  good 
or  bad,  by  any  one  of  your  numerous  correspon- 
dents, or  in  any  agiicultural  paper;  and  I  read 
three  every  week,  and  often  several  others. 

The  agent  for  its  sale  in  this  section,  who  did  a 
good  business  at  it  last  season,  and  no  doubt  would 
be  glad  to  make  twice  as  much  the  next,  is  anxious 
to  see  some  testimonials  in  the  Farmer  from  some 
of  his  customers,  but  doubting  whether  you  would 
publish  them,  I  will  not  send  them  at  present. 

Anything  possessing  the  merits  claimed  for  "bone 
flour"  ought  to  be  more  generally  known — should 
be  accessible  to  every  farmei' — at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  if  it  is  especially  adapted  to  particular  kinds  of 
soil,  that  fact  also  should  be  clearly  set  forth. 
Why  not  devote  one  comer  of  the  Farmer  to  farm- 
ers' experience  with  commereial  fertilizers  ? 

Lectum. 

Bebiarks.— Every  comer  of  the  Farmer  is,  and 
always  has  been,  open  to  the  experience— good  or 
bad — of  farmers,  "with  commercial  fertilizers,"  or 
any  other  article  or  system  advertised  or  not  adver- 
tised in  its  columns.  And  if  we  have  not  pub- 
lished "alluBions"  to  the  efi*ects  of  flour  of  bone,  it 
is  because  the  statements  have  been  withheld  fh>m 
us.  And  we  are  much  surprised  that  our  corres- 
pondent should  express  doubt  as  to  our  willing- 
ness to  publish  the  testimonials  alluded  to,  when 
we  have  so  fireqnently  invited  the  freest  discussion 
on  all  agricultural  subjects.    Indeed,  we  have 
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feared  that  oar  exhortation,  "fiirmon,  write  for 
your  paper/'  would  tire  and  oiifend  the  reader, 
flnom  its  too  fireqaent  repetition,  though  we  have 
sought  to  give  the  invitation  in  the  most  attractive 
dress  and  in  the  least  offensive  form  possible.  The 
manufacturers  have  paid  us  liberally  for  all  the 
space  which  their  "advertisements,  pu£f^,  &c." 
have  occupied,  and  now  we  will  gladly  publish, 
gratuitously,  the  statement  of  any  fimner  who  has 
purchased  and  experimented  with  this  fertilizer, 
whether  the  result  has  been  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able.  The  only  condition  we  make  is  that  the 
writer's  real  name  shall  accompany  his  communi- 
cation, in  this  as  in  other  cases.  The  manufacturer 
endorses  his  statements — ^the  farmer  should  do  as 
much.  We  invite  "Lectum"  to  forward  his  testi- 
monials, and  hope  that  his  strictures  may  prompt 
others  to  test  the  sincerity  of  our  professions,  by 
fhniishing  us  with  such  facts  as  the  labors  and  ex- 
periments of  the  year  have  developed. 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY,  YT. 

After  a  drought  of  three  weeks,  we  have  just  had 
a  twenty-four  hours'  rain,  measuring  two  Inches 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  hereabouts.  The  pre- 
vious dry  time  gave  the  farmers  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  finish  up  "fall  work" — and  do  some 
extra  jobs  of  shingling,  making  fences,  &c.,  which 
hsib  been  well  improved. 

The  early  frosts  prevented  the  com  ftom  fully 
maturing,  so  that  there  is  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  soft  com  than  usual,  and  seed  com  will  be 
scarce  next  spring.  A  great  promitse  of  potatoes, 
judging  fi'om  the  vines,  turned  out  a  decent  yield, 
but  inferior  qualitjr.  A  very  good  growth  of  pump- 
kins was  badly  ii^ured  by  the  untimely  visits 
of  Jack  Frost,  and  "fall  feed"  being  ditto,  store 
stock  generally  does  not  look  as  well  as  it  ought, 
and  dairy  Btock,  especially,  do  a  "tale  unfold"  in 
regard  to  "choice  butter.'*  We  have  had  rather  an 
unusual  crop  of  wheat  and  oats;  barley,  India- 
wheat  and  rye  were  good.  r.  n. 

Rcmdolph,  VL,  Oct.  31,  1866. 

A  ORBAT  CROP  OF  RUTA  BAGAS. 

I  have  raised  775  bushels  of  ratabagas  from  one- 
half  acre  of  ground,  this  season.  J.  R.  D. 
Derby  Line,  VL,  Oct.  22,  1866. 

BsMARXs.^That's  a  rather  small  1x)ofor  so  large 
a  colt.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  satisfied  with 
one  bushel  to  your  three  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  how  you  fed  and  lodged  bagas  at  the 
rate  of  over  1500  bushels  per  acre. 

FARM  TOPICS. 

I  take  a  few  minutes  this  evening,  to  write  you  a 
short  letter  on  different  suliijects,  commencing  witli 

CORN. 

I  planted  ninety  rods  to  com.  I  fhrrowed  it  out, 
and  on  a  part  of  it  I  put  hen  droppings  and  dry 
ashes  mixed  together.  1  put  a  small  handful  in 
the  hill.  In  some  cases  I  put  the  com  first  and  the 
mixture  on  it ;  in  other  cases  I  put  the  com  on  the 
mixture.  In  preparing  the  seed,  I  put  a  little  tar 
mco  boiling  water  and  tumed  the  com  into  the  wa- 
ter, stirring  it  constantly  while  in.  Then  tamed 
off  the  water  and  roiled  the  com  in  plaster.  For 
experiment,  I  planted  a  port  without  this  prepara- 
tion.   The  worms  ate  that  badly  which  was  tarred. 


On  a  portion  of  the  field  I  put  plaster  in  the  hill, 
and  although  it  did  well,  it  aid  not  equal  that  to 
which  the  hen-dropping  mixture  was  applied.  Af- 
ter the  com  came  up,  and  when  it  was  hoed  the 
first  time,  a  little  plaster  was  applied  to  the  hill.  It 
was  hoed  twice,  but  the  weeds  were  large  at  har- 
vest time.  A  part  of  my  seed  com  was  carofoliy 
saved  fh>m  stalks  which  produced  two  ears  last 
year,  but  I  could  not  see  that  the  yield  was  any 
way  superior. 

On  the  ninety  rods  of  land  I  harvested  eighty        ! 
bushels  of  ears  of  good  com,  and  ten  of  poorer ;  so 
that  I  have  some  to  fatten  my  pigs  with,  without 
exchanging  hard  for  soft  com  with  my  neighbors. 

MUCK  ON  POTATOES. 

I  tried  muck  on  some  potatoes,  but  did  not  see  as 
it  did  any  good ;  perhaps  the  season  was  too  wet. 

POULTRY. 

From  the  first  of  December  last,  to  October  1,  I 
sold  and  used  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  bggs,  and       | 
raised  fifty  chickens  from  eighteen  hens,  though 
two  of  them  died  during  the  summer.  ! 

SQUASHES  AND  PUMPKINS.  I 

I  wish  to  remind  the  many  readers  of  the  Farm-      J 
ER  that  I  told  them  last  winter  to  keep  their  squash-      1 
es  and  pumpkins  where  they  will  not  freeze,  hot 
not  to  keep  them  in  the  cellar. 

WRINKLES  ON  THE  HORNS  OF  CATTLE. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  whether  the  wrinkles, 
or  rings,  on  the  horns  of  cattle,  come  from  the  head 
yearly,  or,  as  the  first  one  comes  on,  does  the  next 
one  form  above  that,  and  so  on  ?  I  think  one  conies 
above  another,  year  after  year.         H.  Griffin. 

Essex  Jtmctum,  Vt.,  Oct.  23,  1866. 

AGE  OF  BUCKS. 

I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience  in 
breeding  both  from  old  and  young  bucks,  in  my 
flock  of  Ootswold  sheep.  Until  last  year,  whenevei 
it  became  necessary  for  me  to  change  my  bucks,  I 
uniformly  bought  a  lamb  and  used  him  for  three 
years,  when  I  changed  again.  But  last  year  1 
bought  a  two-year-old  buck,  at  large  expense, 
which  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pound!s,  live 
weight ;  the  result  is  that  my  lambs  are  this  yeei 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  each  heavier  than  uaoal. 

I  would  therefore  advise  all  breeders  who  expect 
to  want  a  buck  next  year,  to  buy  a  first-class  lamb 
this  year  and  keep  him  well  until  needed. 

My  comiuunicatiou  jpublished  in  the  Farmeb  oI 
week  before  last,  was  incorrectly  dated  West  Corn- 
wall, Vt.  T.  L.  Hart. 

West  ComwaU,  Ct,,  Oct.  29, 1866. 

ANIMAL  PHOSPHATE. 

Having  usedTwell's  Animal  Phosphate  the  pres- 
ent season,  I  wish  to  state  that  on  high  ground,  for 
all  crops  used,  it  answered  every  expectation ;  that 
is,  the  crops  were  very  good  and  sound.  On  low 
ground,  for  potatoes,  it  did  nearly  as  well  as  baoif 
manure  used  in  the  same  manner.  On  grass,  ow- 
ing probably,  to  the  weather  being  so  drv  in  the 
spring,  I  couldperceLve  no  benefit  from  the  appli. 
cation  of  it.  The  com  was  as  good,  I  think,  as  I 
ever  raised  on  the  same  kind  of  ground.  It  was 
planted  about  May  5th,  and  came  up  well ;  thou^ 
perhaps  not  very  quick,  as  rain  was  needed  to  start 
it.  Crows  pulled  up  some  before  the  lines  were  put 
up.  Hoed  the  first  time  about  the  middle  of  Jane 
and  again  the  last  of  the  month. 

This  piece  of  com  was  let  out  on  shares,  which 
was  to  me  a  very  unsatisfactory  operation ;  as  much 
so  as  anything  in  the  farming  line  that  I  have  ever 
done.  Mr.  Editor,  does  the  man  that  takes  land 
and  has  the  best  part  of  the  crop,  (of  course  he 
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does  not  take  the  meanest  share  when  he  divides  it 
himself,)  and  has  his  team  found  him,  expect  to  do 
all  the  necessary  work  and  in  good  season,  or  only 
aoeitain  part  ?  Is  there  any  rule  about  this,  or  is 
it  left  with  the  parties  to  agree  ?  How  is  it  where 
nothing  is  said  about  every  M.rticular  part  of  the 
work  ?  JOSEPH  W.  Bbown. 

Kemmffion,  N,  H.,  Nov.  1, 1866. 

Rema&ks. — ^There  is  compartitively  so  little  land 
cultivated  on  shares,  or  on  lease,  in  this  country, 
that  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  not 
well  defined,  either  in  practice  or  law.  In  England, 
where  a  large  part  of  the  land  is  rented,  the  busi- 
ness of  leasing  has  been  reduced  to  a  system. 
There  they  have  printed  forms  which  descend  to 
particolars  with  almost  ludicrous  minuteness; 
many  of  them,  says  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  Farmer's 
Guide,  include  conditions  relative  to  the  payment 
of '*kain  fowls,"  and  personal  service,  such  as  driv- 
ing coals  for  the  landlord's  us&— remnants  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  tbudalism.  Reservations  in 
relation  to  the  hunting  and  shooting  privileges  of 
the  landlord  and  his  friends  are  constant  sources  of 
dispute  and  litigation.  But  after  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  covenants  and  conditions,  each  party  finds 
\t6  greatest  security  in  the  character  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

In  relation  to  the  specific  inquiries  of  our  corres- 
pondent, we  would  say  that  we  suppose  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  neighborhood  should  be  taken 
as  the  governing  principle.  If  these  questions 
were  pot  to  a  judge  or  jury,  the  inquiry  would  not 
he  what  is  the  rule  in  England,  or  in  Massachusetts, 
but  how  are  the  farmers  of  Kensington,  •  New 
Hampshire,  and  of  its  vicinity,  in  the  habit  of 
managing  these  things  ?  As  we  cannot  anticipate 
what  the  testimony  would  show  on  this  point,  we 
cannot  answer  his  questions  satisfactorily.  We  do 
DOC  suppose,  however,  the  one  who  takes  a  field  on 
ihares  would  be  justified  in  omitting  to  do  any  part 
of  the  work  which  is  usually  done  by  those  who 
caltlvatc  on  shares,  on  the  plea  that  there  was 
nothing  said  about  that  particular  work  in  the 
agreement. 

A  BADLT  CORKED  OX. 

I  have  a  pair  of  nice  workers,  one  of  which,  last 
winter  got  corked  on  one  claw.  It  was  cut  very 
badly,  and  now  is  grown  down  so  that  he  is  lame. 
I  wish  to  learn  through  yon,  or  fron^i  some  of  your 
correspondents,  what  to  put  on  to  the  hoof  in  order 
to  grow  it  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and  how  to  have 
him  shod ;  and  whether  a  whole  shoe  in  the  shape 
of  a  hori>e  shoe  would  work  or  not. 

Littleton,  N.  ff.,  Nov,  4, 1866.    A  Subscriber. 

Bekarils. — One  great  inducement  to  the  use  of 
oxen  instead  of  horses,  is  the  £etct  that  oxen  when 
lamed  or  injured  may  generally  be  disposed  of  for 
l«ef  by  feeding  them  awhile,  when  not  kept  in  beef 
order  all  the  time.  And  this  consideration  is  a 
strong  aignment  in  favor  of  keeping  working  oxen 
Qonstantly  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
ftorse,  however  highly  fed  he  may  be,  is  valueless 
in  case  of  ir\jury  which  unfits  him  for  fhrther  labor. 
But  our  ocvrespondent  wishes  to  core  his  ox,  and 


we  wish  we  could  give  him  the  desired  information. 
We  hope  some  one  who  understands  the  nature  and 
operation  of  medicines  better  than  we  do,  and  who 
has  had  better  success  in  "doctoring"  than  we  have 
had,  will  respond  to  the  request  of  our  Littleton 
''subscriber."  Our  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion has  forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that  most 
people  have  too  much  confidence  in  medicine.  One 
of  the  best  physicians  we  ever  knew,  and  one  who 
shared  largely  the  confidence  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived,  once  remarked  that,  when  visiting 
his  patients,  and  realizing  how  much  more  they 
and  their  fHends  expected  of  him  than  he  was  able 
to  perform,  he  often  felt  like  throwing  away  his 
saddle  bags  and  deserting  the  neighborhood  and 
his  profession  forever.  Medical  science  is  tax 
less  potent  for  the  cure  of  disease  than  is  generally 
believed.  Nature  does  the  work,  while  the  doctor 
gets  the  credit.  Our  correspondent's  ox  may  get 
well— his  wounded  foot  may  heal,  but  we  doubt 
whether  anything  put  "on  to  the  hoof  will  ever 
"grow  it  off."  By  the  spontaneous  operation  of 
nature,  the  old  hoof  will  be  gradually  crowded  ofl^ 
as  the  new  forms,  an  operation  we  may  fSudlitate 
by  proper  care  and  management,  and  by  soothing 
and  cleansing  applications.  Perhaps  also  it  may 
be  necessary  that  the  ox  should  rest,  and  possibly 
the  whole  shoe  might  prove  beneficial,^the  idea 
strikes  us  favorably,— but  we  have  had  no  person- 
al experience  with  it. 

WITCH  GRASS. 

Last  spring  I  had  about  two  acres  of  rich  inter- 
vale land  that  was  so  filled  with  witch  grass  that  I 
considered  it  almost  worthless  for  tillage  purposes, 
but  not  for  grass,  for  it  makes  the  best  of  hay,  and  a 
pile  of  it  if  you  will  feed  it.  But  being  determined 
to  eradicate  it  if  possible,  I  let  it  lie  till  the  first 
week  in  June,  when  the  grass  was  up,  say  six 
inches  or  more.  I  then  planted  it  deep  and  sowed 
two  bushels  India  wheat.  The  growth  was  very 
large,  and  I  threshed  80  bushels  of  good  wheat. 
To  all  appearances,  I  have  made  aperfect  cure  of  the 
witch  grass.  But  if  this  does  not  prove  a  perfect 
killer,  I  will  sow  as  early  I  can  and  clear  frosts, 
and  at  proper  time  plow  in,  sow  again,  and  in  October 
plow  in  again,  and  by  so  doing  I  will  give  my  land 
a  big  manuring,  and  will  warrant  a  sure  cure  of 
witch  grass.  In  so  doing,  I  should  recommend  five 
pecks  per  acre  to  plow  in. 

If  the  farmers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  will  try 
this  thoroughly,  they  will  find  it  worth  more  to 
them  than  the  Farmer  will  cost  them  for  twenty- 
five  years.  A.  H.  Wilcox. 

St.  Johnsbwy,  Vt.,  Oct.  29,  1866. 

A  COW  OVBH-yED  ON  CORN. 

Four  weeks  ago  I  had  a  valuable  cow  eat  all  the 
com  she  wished.  Contrary  to  expectation  she  did 
not  bloat,  yet  I  physicked  her  well,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  she  began  to  eat  and  has  had  a  good  appetite, 
ever  since,  and  appears  bright  and  healthy,  only 
that  she  cannot  ruse  herself  fVom  the  grouna.  She 
can  use  her  fore  legs,  but  has  not  sufficient  strength 
in  her  back  or  hind  legs,  I  don't  know  which,  to 
jjet  up.  I  fixed  a  tackling  and  got  her  up  each  day, 
tor  a  while ;  she  could  only  bear  her  weight  for  a 
minute  or  so  on  her  hind  feet,  then  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  rigging  for  support.  I  could  not  see 
that  she  gained  much,  and  thinking  perhaps  if  the 
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trouble  was  in  her  back,  this  coarse  would  do  her 
no  good,  I  have  discontinued  it.    Can  you,  or  any 
of  the  readers  of  the  Fabmeb,  tell  where  the 
trouble  is,  and  what  course  to  pursue  with  her  ? 
West  Hartford,  Vt.,  Nov.  6,  1866.  h. 

REMAiLKs.^Not  being  well  satisfied  what  course 
to  recommend  in  this  case,  we  have  consulted  sev- 
eral men  of  large  experience  in  the  management  of 
cows.  Like  ourselves,  most  of  them  are  undecided 
as  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  even  to  its 
location.  Some  spoke  of  it  as  "founder  ;**  others 
thought  it  was  the  result  of  "inflammation.'*  But 
whether  caused  by  the  over-dose  of  com  or  by  the 
physic  administered,  was  another  question  on 
which  our  advisers  were  in  doubt,  as  we  are  not 
informed  what  medicine  was  used.  Among  the 
canses  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Dadd,  are  "cold,  external  injury,  or  inju- 
ry froni  irritating  substances  often  sent  full  tilt 
through  the  kidneys — as  spirits  of  turpentine,  gin 
and  molasses,  saltpetre,  saleratus,"  &c.  In  speak- 
ing of  founder  in  horses.  Dr.  Qunthor,  in  his 
Homoeopathic  Veterinary  Manual,  remarks  that 
founder  "fi-equently  supervenes  on  hard  riding  or 
driving ;  and  more  especially  if  the  horse  has  had 
a  purgative  administered,  fh)m  which  cause  I  re- 
collect three  well  marked  cases."  He  also  mentions 
"heating,  and  indigestible  food"  as  a  cause  of 
founder.  In  case  of  founder  from  excess  of  food. 
Dr.  O.  recommends,  "If  signs  of  inflanmiation  are 
observed,  a  dose  of  aconitum  immediately,  and  af- 
ter some  hours,  araenicum  is  to  be  employed.  Ar- 
nica may  be  administered  in  case  of  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  and  inflammation  of  the  feet;  bryonia,  in 
doses  frequently  repeated  in  hydarthrns ;  nux  vomi- 
ca, when  there  is  paralysis,  abdomen  tucked  up, 
and  an  aversion  to  food."  So  much  for  founder 
and  homoeopathic  treatment. 

For  inflanmiation  of  the  kidneys.  Dr.  Dadd  says : 
"Relax  the  muscular  structure  by  the  application 
of  a  blanket  or  liprse-cloth  wrung  out  in  hot  wa- 
ter. Iqjections  of  a  mild,  soothing  character-- 
slippery  elm,  or  flax-seed-tear-^hould  be  used,  but 
not  purgatives.  The  application  of  a  poultice  of 
ground  hemlock— as  near  the  parts  afiiscted  as  pos- 
sible, will  generally  be  found  useful;  the  otject 
being  to  invite  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  extrem- 
ities." 

The  cow  did  not  bloat  probably  because  the  com 
was  in  an  undried  condition,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  cow  would  have  recovered 
had  she  been  properly  exercised,  instead  of  taking 
the  medicine. 

WATCHING  FOn  THE  METE0B8. 

After  dreaming  of  clouds  of  shooting  stars  and 
brilliant  meteors,  I  have  risen  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  to  find  that  this  my  last,  like  some 
other  dreams  of  a  life  of  more  than  forty  years, 
has  not  been  realized.  The  night  is  clear  and 
quite  light  for  a  moonless  one,  but  the  stars  seem 
content  this  year  at  least,  on  the  thirteenth  of  No- 
vember, to  follow  their  accustomed  orbits  quietly, 
I  know  that  this  is  alwavs  so,  though  appearances, 
which  are  often  deceltml,  might  sometimes  lead 


one  to  think  they  were  suddenly  leaving  for  parts 
unknown.  Our  Heavenly  Father  holds  and  guides 
them  all  by  His  almigh^  power,,  so  that  there  is 
no  jarring  or  discord.  Would  He  do  less  for  us,  if 
we  would  submit  to  His  control  ? 

Six  months  have  come  and  gone  since  my  last 
communication  for  the  Farmer.  The  different 
varieties  of  seed  have  been  sowed  or  planted,  have 
germinated,  spmng  up  and  home,  some  thirty, 
some  sixty,  and  some  a  hundred  fold.  While  we 
farmers  have  been  cultivating  the  earth  thus  care- 
fully and  successfully,  have  any  of  us  neglected 
the  good  seed  of  the  word  and  teachings  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  which  has  been  sown  in  our 
hearts  from  time  to  time  ?  Now  that  our  harvests 
are  gathered  in,  let  us  inquire  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  harvest  of  eternal  blessedness. 

W.  I.  SlM0KI>8. 

Rozbwy,  Vt,,  Nov.  13, 1866. 

Remarks. — ^Now  that  we  are  soon  to  be  able  to 
oflfcr  our  friends  better  accommodations  than  here- 
tofore, may  we  not  hope  that  your  calls  will  bo 
much  more  frequent  than  once  in  six  months  ? 

POWER  CIDER  MILL. 

Can  you  inform  me  who  has  a  power  mill  in  your 
State  for  grinding  and  prcgsing  apples  for  cider, 
driven  by  water  or  steam  ?  I  have  been  told  that 
two  or  three  were  owned  in  Essex  Co.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  they  work,  and  the  price  of  tbem, 
and  whether  they  make  as  good  cider  as  the  old 
wooden  mill.  I  supposed  that  the  cider  coming  in 
contact  with  the  iron  mill  would  discolor  and  give 
it  an  odd  taste.  j,  o. 

Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  12,  1866. 

Remarks. — Messrs.  Whittemoi^  &  Belcher,  34 
Merchants*  Row,  Boston,  have  "Emery's  Portable 
Handler  Power  Cider  Mill,"  complete,  with  triple 
screw  press— capacity  6  to  10  barrels  of  cider  per 
day,  #65.  It  is  said  that,  practically,  there  is  no 
injurious  effect  from  the  iron,  as  the  pomace  or 
juice  does  not  remain  long  enough  in  contact  with 
the  metal  to  be  perceptibly  injured.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  either  steam  or  water  power  having 
been  used  in  cider-making,  either  in  Essex  County, 
or  elsewhere;  although  either  might  readily  be 
applied  to  this  and  perhaps  to  other  mills. 

BARN  BUILDING. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer  a  correspon- 
dent recommends  tight  bams  for  keeping  hay,  on 
the  same  principle  as  froit  is  preserved  by  "can- 
ning." An  acquaintance  of  mine  in  an  adjoining 
town  put  in  his  hay,  or  stored  it,  on  that  principle, 
not  long  ago,  excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
The  hay  kept  first  rate  till  it  was  almost  rotten, 
when  he  gave  up  his  theory,  called  in  neighboring 
help  and  uncanned  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But 
possibly  he  did  not  cure  it  enough,  or  can  it  right. 
I  hope  to  see  more  upon  the  question  whether  tight 
or  open  bams  are  best  for  keeping  hay ;  and  is  it  a 
fact  that  hay  requires  to  be  better  cui-ed  for  stack- 
ing than  for  housing  ?  Querist. 

WRINKLES  ON  HORNS,  AND  GRAINS  IN  WOOD. 

From  an  observation  of  more  than  forty  years,  I 
find  that  wrinkles  commence  at  the  head  of  the  an- 
imal and  work  up  towards  the  end  of  the  horn. 
Each  year  a  new  one  begins  at  the  head,  caused  by 
checking  the  growth.  If  an  animal  was  kept  at  an 
equal  stage  of  growing  the  year  round,  there  would 
not  be  any  wrinkles  in  its  horns.    It  la  usually 
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nid  that  the  first  wrinkle  commences  at  the  third 
year.  I  have  a  pair  of  steers,  two  years  old  last 
ipringi  that  hare  one  wrinkle  now. 

In  my  opinion  the  grains  of  wood  are  the  result 
of  a  similar  canse.  If  forest  trees  grew  the  year 
roond,  there  wonld  be  no  grains  in  the  wood.  I 
bare  cot  off  the  stock  of  an  oleander  tree,  seven 
rears  of  age,  which  was  kept  in  the  honso  and 
growing  the  year  ronnd,  and  round  the  wood  to  be 
onn  and  without  any  visible  grain. 

JOHN  M.  ROWBLL. 

Tmbridge,  Vt.,  Nov.  12, 1866. 

BCTTBR    VEOU    COWS    XBPT  ON  THB    "SOILINO" 
FLAN. 

Mb.  E.  p.  Eaton  :— You  said  you  would  like  to 
see  a  sample  of  my  fall  butter.  This  is  late  fall, 
Int  I  could  not  get  round  any  earlier.  You  know 
I  engage  custom  differently  from  most  others.  I 
agree  to  supply  whatever  amount  they  engage, 
without  fail,  regardless  of  short  crops  or  bad 
weather.  And  it  is  on  that  account,  in  part,  that  I 
am  enabled  to  obtain  the  price  I  do :  60  cents,  since 
la^  May.  I  could  not  make  this  arrangement  if  I 
did  not  depend  almost  wholly  on  soiling,  and  had 
not  learned  to  make  butter  every  time  from  a  pail 
of  cream. 

Wherever  the  milk  or  cream  has  been  kept,  the 
cram  is  made  to  indicate  the  right  temperature  by 
the  thermometer  before  I  commence  churning. 
The  temperature  varies  according  to  the  tempera- 
tme  of  the  room  in  which  I  am  at  work,  and  a 
little  regard  is  had  to  the  sourness  of  the  cream — 
as  Eour  cream  comes  quicker  than  sweet,  and  may 
he  churned  a  little  cooler.  But  63  degrees  is  very 
near  the  medium. 

Onr  hay  this  year  is  largely  rowen.  You  remem- 
ber that  handAil  of  gi-ass  I  sent  you  last  July, 
grown  from  seed  sown  April  15th?  We  have 
mowed  that  lot  twice  since  then,  cutting  three  very 
good  crops  in  one  year,  and  all  within  six  months 
of  seeding.  The  timothy  produced  much  the  best 
<r*crop,  the  orchard  grass  the  best  three  crops, 
all  being  quite  uniform.  The  Northern  clover  did 
not  produce  as  much  as  either  of  the  others. 

A.  W.  Chbbveb. 

SkeUonviUe,  Ifoaj.,  Nov,  15, 1866. 

Note.— The  beautiful  balls  of  butter,  neatly 
itsmped  and  compactly  packed,  sweet  and  fragrant, 
fofBcicntly  explain  to  our  mind  the  reason  why 
our  friend  Cheever's  customers  buy  all  he  can 
make  at  a  rate  above  the  regular  market  price. 
The  secret  of  his  success  he  has  made  clear  in  the 
ibore  Extract,  and  in  the  communication  which 
we  publish  in  another  column.  We  hope  he  will 
derote  a  part  of  his  leisure  hours  during  the  ap- 
proaching winter  evenings,  in  transcribing  for  us 
the  records  of  other  successful  farming  operations 
—particularly  as  regards  the  dairy. 

CAUSES  OP  81CKNB88 — 8UOOE8TION8   OF  AOE. 

I  have  taken  the  Farmer  about  ten  years,  much 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  have  most  of  them  now  on 
hand.  I  have  been  an  interested  observer  of  the 
improvements  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
nodes  of  living  in  twelve  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  in  Canada,  and  have  tried  many  expe- 
riments myself,  some  of  which  were  successrul. 
none  far  otherwise.  And  now^  in  my  eighty-third 
year,  as  I  look  back  and  think  of  those  who  started 
o  life  with  me,  it  is  sad  to  reflect  how  man  v  have 
UJen  by  the  ravages  of  war,  by  pestilence,  Impris- 
onnent,  intempersnce,  aad  by  living  too  fast  and 
exercising  too  little. 


But  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  one  great  cause 
of  sickness  and  death  that  people  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of,  viz :  bad  or  impure  water.  Of  the  bad 
effects  of  impure  water,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give 
an  illustration  from  my  own  experience.  Many 
years  ago,  when  in  Montreal  a  few  days  on  busi- 
ness, I  was  taken  very  sick,  A  Mend  told  me  it 
was  the  water  from  the  River  St.  Lawrence  that 
made  me  sick,  as  it  did  all  Yankees.  My  symp- 
toms were  very  severe,  and  similar  to  those  of  the 
cholera.  I  walked  out  in  the  open  air,  took  no 
food,  drink  or  medicine  from  the  evening  until 
about  six,  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
and  then  not  one-fourth  of  a  meal.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  was  fit  for  business.  I  went  to  another  hotel 
which  was  supplied  with  water  ftomthe  main  land. 
Another  boaracr  at  the  first  hotel  was  taken  sick 
as  I  was,  but  he  stayed,  ate,  drank,  doctored,  and 
died.  The  cholera  soon  after  appeared  there  and 
swept  off  many  of  the  inhabitants,  of  all  classes. 

Many  healthy  people  go  from  these  parts  to  pla- 
ces at  the  South  and  vVest,  anddieof  wnat  is  called 
dysentery ;  others  come  back  and  say  the  water  is 
so  limy  they  can't  drink  it.  The  trouble  may  be 
from  Time ;  it  may  be  from  something  worse.  Kain 
water  when  it  first  falls  is  good,  but  stagnant  water 
soon  becomes  unwholesome. 

There  is  an  excellent  piece  in  the  Farmer  of 
May  3, 1862,  which  I  wish  was  published  through-^ 
out  the  whole  country,  on  charcoal  as  a  purifier  of 
water.  In  hilly  countries  good  water  may  be  ob- 
tained by  digging  wells  on  high  ground  from  which 
it  may  be  conveyed  to  the  bam,  garden,  or  house. 

Pestilence  may  arise  from  different  causes.  Its 
seeds  may  float  on  the  water  or  in  the  air,  but  is 
most  prevalent  in  low  places  by  rivers  and  marches. 

In  my  opinion  the  use  of  blood  is  another  cause 
of  sickness.  The  cholera  and  plague  always  come 
fi'om  the  places  where  they  save  it  for  food.  If 
fresh,  it  enters  the  system,  in  man  or  beast,  with- 
out digestion  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  same. 
Hogs  that  have  the  distemper  come  from  slaughter 
houses,  and  are  worthless  to  fat,  if  not  distempered. 

Among  the  conclusions  which  the  obsen'ation 
and  experience  of  a  long  life  have  forced  upon  me, 
are  the  following:  That  typhus  fevers,  measles. 
&c.,  mostly  prevail  in  hog-harvcst  time ;  that  l)ecf, 
though  a  wholesome  food  when  cooked,  often  causes 
the  dysentery,  when  eaten  raw';  that  great  sickness 
and  death  often  prevails  near  low,  stagnant  rivers, 
while  health  and  long  life  are  enjoyed  on  high 
ground  near  by ;  that  the  people  who  live  the  long- 
est are  those  who  live  a  busy  life,  and  whose  food 
is  plain ;  that  the  cause  of  murrain  in  cattle  is  an 
insect  taken  into  the  system  alive. 

What  will  be  the  pondition  of  this  country  if  it 
advances  for  the  next  seventy-five  years  as  it  has 
during  the  past  seventy-five  years  over  which  my 
memory  extends  ?  Are  the  usual  effects  of  wealth, 
idleness  and  luxury  to  be  witnessed,  or  will  Jesus 
Christ  take  to  Himself  and  rule  and  reign,  whose 
right  it  is  ?  Fhineas  Pratt, 

Deep  River,  Conn,,  1866. 


A  XT70K  BED. 

I  have  a  muck  bed  in  the  middle  of  my  fium, 
containing  perhaps,  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  covered  with  large  oak  trees,  with 
no  underbrush  at  all.  It  was  covered  with  water 
perhaps  one-quarter  of  the  year.  The  trees  have 
been  cut,  the  land  drained,  or  partially  so,  (it  can 
be  completely,)  and  it  is  now  fine  feeding  ground. 
Now,  will  you  and  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  tell 
me  whether  it  would  be  the  most  profitable  for  me 
to  let  it  remain  in  pasture,  of  which  I  have  no 
more  than  I  need,  or  dig  it  out  to  enrich  my  im- 
proved land  ? 

I  have  a  field  of  two  and  a  half  acres,  too  wet  to 
plough,  except  in  a  dry  season,  which  bears  a  fine 
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burden  of  timothy.  Last  winter  the  grass  was 
winter-killed  in  spots.  On  these  spots  I  intend  to 
sow  redtop  and  timothy  in  the  spring.  I  also  in- 
tend to  sow  bone.  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
the  bone,  now  or  in  the  early  spring  ?  I  shoald  have 
sown  it  before,  but  could  not  get  it  where  I  know  it 
iB  pure.  Would  it  be  better  to  mix  ashes  with  it, 
say  two  parts  bone  and  one  part  ashes  ? 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  un^erdrain  it  ? 
The  upper  end  of  the  field  is  only  two  feet  higher 
than  a  ditch  at  the  other  end,  a  distance  of  twen^'- 
onerods. 

I  have  many  other  questions  I  would  like  to  ask, 
but  would  not  give  too  many  at  a  time. 

My  Farm  in  Old  Cormectieut,  Nov.  Id,  1866. 

Remarks. — Your  one-eighth  of  ao  acre  may  be 
worth  to  yon  for  one  season,  two  or  three  dollars  as 
pasture  land.  Every  cord  of  muck  you  haul  out — 
if  it  is  of  good  quality-— is  worth  ^,  deposited  on 
the  field  where  you  are  to  use  it.  The  muck  may 
be  ten  or  even  twenty  feet  deep.  If  so,  you  can 
figure  yourself  into  a  large  property  in  a  hurry ! 
At  any  rate,  do  not  hesitate  to  haul  out— use  the 
muck! 

Sow  the  bone  at  the  time  you  put  on  the  grass 
seed.    Sow  the  ashes  by  itself,  this  fall  or  winter. 

You  can  partially  drain  the  piece  spoken  of  by 
the  use  of  stones.  The  ditches  may  be  made  as 
deep  sjs  you  please,  leaving  a  clear  outlet  for  what 
fall  there  is. 

MATERIAL  FOR  WATER  PIPE. 

I  am  especially  desirous  of  learning  what  is  re- 
garded at  the  present  time,  the  most  serviceable 
and  enduring  pipe  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
lead,  in  conducting  water  tVom  wells,  springs,  &c. ; 
also,  where  obtainable,  and  price,  if  known  to  yon. 
My  thought  is,  you  published  this  knowledge 
awhile  since  in  your  valuable  journal,  but  I  find 
myself  unable  to  refer  to  it.  When  your  greatly 
coveted  ''Monthly"  issue  shall  again  appear,  this 
difficulty,  I  well  know  from  a  long  past  experience, 
will  be  obviated. 

An  Old  FureND  and  Subscriber. 

Pepperellf  Mass.,  Xov.  15, 1866. 

HOW  TO  FATTEN  AND  WHEN  TO  KILL  HOGS. 

Will  some  one  of  the  readers  or  Editors  of  the 
New  England  Farmer  pletfee  inform  me  if  it 
makes  any  aitt'ercncc  wliat  liogs  arc  fed  on  the  last 
four  week:*  before  they  are  killed  ?  If  it  does, 
please  any  what  is  best.  Does  it  make  any  diflfer- 
encc  when  it  is  killed  ?  If  it  does,  when  is  the  best 
time,  especially  with  reference  to  its  shrinking 
when  cooke<l.  I  find  some  pork  will  shrink  nearly 
one-half,  whilst  some  others  will  swell  a  little. 
The  dittercnce  must  be  in  the  feeding,  lulling,  or 
breed  of  hogs.  I  prefer  that  |x>rk  should  gain  in 
cooking  rather  than  lose.  young  Farmer. 

Roxbury,  Vt.,  Nov.  16, 1866. 

EARLY  TOMATOES. 

Last  year,  my  father  covered  his  asparagus  bed 
thickly  with  horse  manure  and  some  frozen  toma- 
to vines  which  had  by  some  accident  gro\vn  there. 
Last  spring  the  coarse  parts  that  remained  were 
raked  olf,  when  numberless  tomato  plants  came  up, 
strong  and  vigorous.  Some  of  them  were  trans- 
planted; a  few  were  left,  which  ripened  ftnit  a 
week  or  two  earlier  than  any  in  the  neighborhood 
started  under  glass,  or  in  Iwxes  in  the  house.  The 
transplanted  pUiuts  grew  mpidly,  and  bore  abun- 


dantly.   Might  not  a  useful  hint  be  taken  ftom  this 
chance  experiment  ?  Mary. 

Parsonsjield,  Me.,  Nov.  10, 1866. 

8ALTINO  MUTTON. 

A  subscriber  in  Maine,  who  lost  a  lot  of  mutton 
that  he  put  into  the  same  pickle  which  preserved 
beef  perfectly  good,  wishes  to  know  the  cause  of 
his  fiailure,  and  how  to  succeed  next  time.  If  the 
meat  was  perfectly  good,  the  pickle  new,  and  the 
tub  sweetr-important  "ifs" — ^we  cannot  divine  the 
cause  of  his  failure.  We  generally  use  rather  less 
salt  for  mutton  than  for  beef.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  meat  was  a  little  tainted,  if  the  same  pickle 
had  been  used  for  beef  or  pork,  or  if  the  barrel 
was  foul,  we  need  not  search  fhrther  for  the  cause 
of  failure. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER  FOR  SCALDING  HOGS. 

I  have  learned  by  many  experiments  that  165  de- 
grees is  a])out  the  right  temperature  of  water  for 
scalding  hogs.  Many  "bad  scalds"  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  observing  this  rale.  a-  w.  c. 

SheldowoiUe,  Mass.,  Nov.  15, 1866. 


HOP  OOIiTUIUS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World 
says  that  England  is  now  paying  from  £lO  to 
£12  per  cwt.— equal  to  70  to  80c  per  pound 
in  our  currency.  Such  extravagant  prices  will 
be  likely  to  stir  the  Yankee  blood  to  a  fever 
heat.  True,  hops  are  subject  to  diseases,  and 
so  are  our  other  crops.  Like  our  grains  and 
fruits  they  have  enemies  that  prey  upon  them, 
and  we  should  learn  to  contend  with  Uiese  diffi- 
culties. The  English  hop  planter  destroys  the 
hop  louse  by  an  application  of  strong  tobacco 
water.  We  can  do  the  same.  He  cures  the 
mould  with  flour  of  sulphur.  We  have  not  yet 
been  troubled  with  that  disease,  and  there  are 
many  others  which  have  not  afflicted  us. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of 
this  crop  are  by  the  Rural  American : — 

*'The  ground  intended  for  the  hop  yard 
should  be  well  manured,  then  plougned  in 
April,  di'agged  and  nmrked  four  feet  each  way : 
then  with  a  noe  on  every  other  mark  each  way 
dig  a  hole  about  three  inches  deep,  into  whioi 
drop  a  hop  root  from  three  to  six  mdies  long ; 
then  cover  with  dirt  to  make  it  level.  Toe 
root,  if  it  does  well,  will  throw  up  a  sprout 
from  each  joint.  Every  other  hill  on  the  hop 
row,  and  next  row  entire,  can  be  planted  to 
com  or  beans,  as  the  hops  do  not  require  to  be 
poled  the  first  summer.  Every  fall  each  hill  of 
hops  must  have  two  or  three  shovels  full  of 
manure  put  on  it,  to  enrich  the  ^und,  and 
protect  the  roots  from  freezing.  The  follow- 
ing spring  the  manure  must  be  pitched  off  from 
the  hills,  and  the  runners,  if  any,  dug  out  and 
cut  off,  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  all  over 
the  ground,  and  to  preserve  tne  hills  in  their 
places.  There  are  but  few  runners  Uie  first 
spring,  but  a  plenty  afterwards.  After  the 
runners  are  removed,  the  poles  can  be  set,  two 
to  each  hill,  abont  one  foot  apart  at  the  bottom. 
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wkh  the  tops  spread  far  enouj^h  apart  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  vines  from  running  from  one  pole  to 
the  other,  and  to  make  the  tops  of  the  poles  in 
the  yard  an  equal  distance  from  each  other. 

The  next  thing  is  to  plough,  commencing  in 
the  centre  between  the  rows,  and  turning  the 
furrows  from  the  hill  until  you  get  near  enough 
to  each  row,  then  turn  and  plough  the  furrow 
the  other  way ;  after  that  reverse  the  furrow, 
taming  toward  the  hill ;  the  rest  can  be  done 
with  the  cultivator  or  hoe,  keeping  the  ground 
dean  and  mellow.  Put  the  vmes  around  the 
poles  from  right  to  left,  and  tie  with  the  yam 
laveUed  from  an  old  stocking.  This  is  full  of 
kinks  and  will  stretch  and  not  damage  the  vine 
as  it  grows.  The  hops  are  generally  ready  to 
pid^  the  last  of  Aumist  or  first  of  September. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  is  the  yield 
per  acre." 

FBOVOST    MARflHAT.   OENXBAL'S  3^- 
PORT. 

The  report  of  this  officer  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, is  fidl  of  interesting  statistics .  The  to- 
tal enrollment  under  the  Act  of  March  8  (the 
year  is  not  given),  was,  in  the  loyal  States, 
2,264,063  men,  not  including  1,000,516  then 
under  arms.  Under  the  Bureau  1,120,621 
men  were  raised  at  a  cost  of  $9.84  per  man. 
Before  the  Bureau  was  organized,  1,356,593 
cost  $34.01  per  man.  The  deserters  arrested 
and  returned  to  the  army  numbered  76,526. 
As  to  desertion  the  report  says : 

It  appears,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  crime 
of  desertion  is  especially  characteristic  of 
troons  from  large  cities,  and  of  the  districts 
which  they  supply  with  recruits.  The  ratio 
per  thousand  of  desertion  to  credits  through- 
out the  loyal  States  is  62.51.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  it  rises  to  89.06,  and  in  the  small 
States  near  New  York  City  it  is  still  higher. 
In  New  Jersey  it  is  107;  in  Connecticut,  117.- 
23 ;  in  New  Hampshire  112.22.  Yet  the  gen- 
eral ratio  of  New  England,  is  but  74.24 ;  the 
ratio  of  Massachusetts  being  66.68,  that  of 
Vermont  51.75,  and  that  of  Maine  4.390.  In 
,  the  West,  where  large  cities  are  rare,  the  av- 
erage ratio  sinks  to  45.51. 
^  It  is  probable  that  a  more  minute  examina- 
i  tion  of  the  statistics  of  the  army  than  has  yet 
been  made,  would  reveal  the  fact  that  deser- 
tion is  a  crime  of  foreign,  rather  than  native 
hirth,  and  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
men  who  forsook  their  colors  were  Americans. 
It  is  a  notorious  circumstance  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  professional  bounty-jumpers  vwerc 
Europeans.  In  general,  the  manufacturing 
States,  as,  for  instance,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  rank  high  in  the  column  of  desertion ; 
and  this  result  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to 
the  fact  that  such  States  are  dotted  with  towns 
ind  cities,  but  to  the  secondary  fact  that  these 
towns  and  ddes  are  crowded  with  foreigners. 
The  respectable  and  industrious  part  of  this 


population  did,  indeed,  produce  a  mass  of 
faithful  troops ;  but  with  these  were  mixed  a 
vast  number  of  adventurers,  unworthy  of  any 
counties  who  had  no  affection  for  the  Kepublic, 
and  who  enlisted  for  money. 

It  is  singular,  and  at  first  sight,  a  puzzling 
fact,  that  two  extreme  Western  States,  Kansas 
and  California,  are  distinguished,  respectively, 
by  the  high  ratios  in  desertions  of  117.54  and 
101 .86 .  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  more 
thail  half  the  male  population  of  Kansas  en- 
tered the  service,  and  that,  consequently,  its 
contingent  contained  an  nnusuaUy  large  per- 
centage of  men  whose  presence  was  necessary 
to  the  subsistence  and  protection  of  their  fam- 
ilies. In  further  explanation  of  this  fact, 
something  may  be  attributed  to  a  lax  state  of 
discipline  natural  in  border  regiments,  serving 
for  the  most  part  in  a  somewhat  irregular  de- 
fence of  then*  own  fi'ontiers.  As  for  Califor- 
nia, it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  portion  of  the 
contingent  of  that  State  consisted  of  men  levied 
in  the  Targe  cities  of  the  East,  or  of  adventurers 
from  all  auarters  of  the  globe  collected  in  the 
cosmopohtan  thoroughfares  of  San  Francisco. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  casualties  in  the 
regular  army  is  desertion ;  it  reaches  the  high 
ratio  of  244.25  per  thousand,  while  in  the  vol- 
unteers it  is  but  62.51.  The  inference  is  irre- 
sistible that  the  men  who  enlisted  in  the  regu- 
lar service  were  far  inferior  in  character  to  the 
troops  furnished  by  the  States;  and  it  will 
probably  be  found,  on  examination,  that  they 
were  more  commonly  levied  in  the  large  cities, 
and  embraced  a  far  larger  proportion  of  for- 
eigners. The  regular  service  did  not  secure 
that  noble  class  of  native-bom  soldiers  which 
local  pride  and  State  patriotism  poured  into  the 
volunteer  organizations. 

The  casualties  of  the  entire  military  force  o( 
the  nation  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  as 
shown  by  the  official  muster  rolls  and  monthly 
returns  have  been  compiled,  stowing,  among 
other  items,  5221  commissioned  officers,  and 
90,868  enlisted  men  killed  in  action,  or  died 
of  wounds  while  in  service ;  2321  commissioned 
officers,  and  182,329  enlisted  men  who  died 
from  disease  or  accident ;  making  an  aggregate 
of  280,739  officers  and  men  of  the  army  who 
lost  their  lives  in  service. 

From  carefully  prepared  tables,  it  appears 
the  proportion  per  thousand  which  each  loyal 
State,  or  group  of  States,  furnished  to  the 
mortali^  list  was  as  follows :  Maine,  44.37 ; 
New  Hampshire,  44.27 ;  Vermont,  58.22 ; 
Massachusetts,  47.76;  Rhode  Island,  22.34; 
Connecticut,  35.48 ;  New  York,  35.68;  New 
Jersey,  25,21;  Pennsylvania,  31.75;  Dela- 
ware, 25.63;  Mairland,  17.04;  District  of 
Coluinbia,  3.62 ;  Ohio,  36,55 ;  Indiana,  30.01 ; 
Illinois,  34.80 ;  Michigan,  44.82 ;  Wisconsin, 
42.01 ;  Minnesota,  25.33 ;  Iowa,  45.44 ;  Kan- 
sas, 61.01;  California,  12.34;  West  Virginia, 
37.90;  Kentucky,  25.10;  Missouri,  21.74. 

The  general  average  for  the  groups  of  States 
was  as  follows :  New  Engknd  States,  44.76 ; 
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Middle  States,  31.79;  Loyal  States  (general 
ratio)  36.10;  Border  States,  25.32;  Western 
States,  36.81.    The  report  says : 

"As  an  explanation  of  the  superior  battle 
mortality  of  the  extreme  Northern  section  of 
the  country,  I  suggest  the  fact  that  this  region 
being  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  war,  it 
was  not  necessary  for  any  portion  of  the 
troops  raised  in  it  to  remain  at  home  on  garri- 
son duty,  and  they  were  therefore  kept  silmost 
constantly  at  the  front.  Hence,  also,  at  least 
in  part,  the  high  rate  of  this  section  imder  oth- 
er heads  of  casualty  resulting  in  an  especial 
manner  from  field  service,  such  as  deaUis  by 
disease  and  discharges  for  disability. 

A  remarkable  exception  of  the  rule  above 
noticed  is  Kansas,  which  was  a  frontier  State 
during  nearly  the  whole  contest,  and  which, 
neverdieless,  shows  the  highest  battle  mortality 
of  the  table.  But  the  population  of  Kansas 
is  a  peculiarly  pugnacious  one,  rendered  such 
by  its  origin  and  history.  The  same  singular- 
ly martial  disposition  which  induced  above 
half  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  State  to  enter 
the  army  without  bounty,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  increased  their  exposure  to  the  casualties 
of  battle  after  they  were  in  the  service. 

Among  the  colored  troops  the  deaths  by  dis- 
ease were  largely  disproportioned  to  those  by 
the  casualty  of  war.     The  report  says : 

"The  ratio  is  no  less  than  141.39  per  thou- 
sand, while  the  highest  ratio  on  the  volunteer 
list  is  124.02  (Iowa)  and  the  general  volunteer 
ratio  is  59.22.  This  disparity  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  the  colored  troops  were  not 
so  severely  exposed  during  the  war  to  the 
hardships  of  field  service  proper,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  their  battle  mortality  is  but 
16 . 1 1  per  thousand,  while  that  of  the  volunteer  is 
85.10.  The  ratio  of  deaths  by  disease  among 
the  colored  troops  compares  still  more  unfa- 
vorably with  that  of  the  regulars,  which  is  but 
42.27  per  thousand.  It  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  ncCTO,  in  the  condition  in  which  the  war 
found  him,  was  less  able  than  the  white  to  en- 
dure the  exposure  and  annoyances  of  military 
service.  It  may  be  assumed  that  where  one 
man  dies  of  disease,  at  least  five  others  are  se- 
riously sick,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
colored  troops  must  have  been  constantly  upon 
the  sick  list." 


Keeping  Fowls. — ^Mr.  Albert  C.  Vose, 
near  Manville,  pursues  what  seems  to  us  a  rea- 
sonable and  profitable  course  in  keeping  fowls. 
He  has  enclosed  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land 
with  a  high  fence ;  and  in  this  enclosure  be 
keeps  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  hens.  He  in- 
forms us  that  during  nine  months  of  the  year 
these  fowls  gave  a  net  profit  of  two  dollars  per 
day,  or  say  five  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Is 
not  this  keeping  fowls  to  some  purpose  ?  In 
Mr.  Vose^s  enclosure  is  a  running  stream  and 
fruit  trees.  The  trees  afford  shade,  while 
their  fruit-bearing  is  improved  by  the  fowls. — 
Woonsocket  Patriot. 


AOBICniiTUBAIi  ITFiiyrfl. 

^There  are  about  25,000  bees  in  a  swarm. 

—Gail  Hamilton  says,  we  do  not  know  how  to 
work  until  we  know  how  to  play. 

—It  is  said  there  is  a  com  field  of  160  acres  in 
extent  within  the  city  limits  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

—Good  fences  always  pay  better  than  lawsoits 
with  neighbors. 

— ^In  Denmark,  one  cannot  cnt  down  his  own  trees 
without  a  permit  from  Government. 

—Where  do  house  flies  come  ftom  ?  Who  can 
tell  when,  where,  and  how  they  are  propagated  ? 

— ^Mr.  Andrew  McLaughlin,  of  Peacham,  Vt., 
raised  58  bushels  of  wheat  on  1^  acres  of  land. 

—Potato  starch  factories  in  Maine  have  paid  30 
cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes  this  fall. 

— A  writer  in  the  Country  GerUleman  says  it 
costs  him  $1.75  each,  a  year  to  keep  hens. 

— ^r.  A.  Noyes,  of  Mears,  Mich.,  claims  to  have  a 
potato  which  weighs  six  pounds. 

— ^The  Maine  Fanner  says  the  hay  crop  of  that 
State  this  year  was  about  two-thirds  its  usual  av- 
erage. 

— W.  W.  Chenery,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  recently 
harvested  1022  bushels  of  carrots  from  one  acre  and 
five  rods  of  ground. 

—Drained  land  is  generally  ten  to  twenty  degrees 
warmer  in  summer,  than  that  in  which  water 
stands  stagnant. 

— H.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  V t.,  has  a  March 
Durham  calf  that  weighed  750  lbs.  on  the  first  of 
October. 

—In  England  and  Scotland  land  is  owned  by  the 
large  landlords.  This  leaves  the  entire  capital  of 
the  farmer  free  for  active  employment. 

— A  "steam  shovel"  has  been  put  in  operation  in 
raising  the  Squankum  Marl,  so  highly  prized  in 
New  Jersey  for  its  manurial  value. 

—A  late  well-informed  writer  says  1^300,000,000 
a  year,  will  not  cover  the  damage  done  to  fiumers 
in  this  country  by  insects. 

— ^Abont  1,500  acres  of  flax  were  grown  this  smn- 
mer  in  Kankakee  Co.,  111.  The  average  price  re- 
ceived for  the  crop  per  acre  was  over  $30. 

— ^<*  Josh,  I  say,  I  was  going  down  street  t'other 
day,  and  I  seed  a  tree  bark.'*  "Golly,  Sam,  I  seed 
it  hollow."  "I  seed  the  same  one  leave."  "Did  it 
take  its  trunk  with  it  ?    "Oh,  it  left  that  for  board." 

—Tj^T.  Bright,  in  one  of  his  late  speeches,  said 
that  one-half  of  Scotland  is  owned  by  twelve  per- 
sons, and  one-half  of  England  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

— On  the  great  grain  growing  region  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  near  Rome,  where  the  extensive  plains  af- 
ford the  finest  field  in  the  world  for  the  use  of  the 
reaping  machine,  the  old  sickle  is  still  used,  and 
the  ox  "that  treadeth  out  the  com"  is  the  only 
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thieshing  machine  known  or  believed  in.  The 
grain  iB  cultivated  and  harvested  just  as  it  was 
5000  years  ago. 

—A  letter  fixmi  Buenos  Ayres  says  the  wool  clip 
in  that  country  will  probably  exceed  that  of  last 
7ear.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  worth  twelve 
million  of  silver  dollars. 

—The  prize  of  $100  offered  by  Mr.  Greeley  for  the 
best  grape  for  general  cultivation  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Concord,  as  raised  by  William  H.  Goldsmith, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  i 

—Quince  cuttings  are  generally  successfhl  when 
Kt  in  the  fall.  They  are  not  so  sure  in  the  spring.  | 
Pat  them  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  and 
protect  them  by  a  covering  of  barnyard  manure. 

—The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Michi- 
gan is  believed  not  to  exceed  ten  bushels  per  acre 
by  a  Marshall  county  correspondent  of  the  Western 
BnaaL 

—Mr.  Meehon,  editor  of  the  Oardener*t  Monthly, 
says  that  he  has  discovered  long  ago  that  the  roots 
of  trees  die  in  proportion  to  the  severity  with  which 
dM  tops  are  pruned. 

—In  some  of  the  large  dairies  of  Devonshire, 
each  milker  has  three  buckets,  and  divides  each 
cow's  milk  into  three  portions,  which,  with  their 
cream,  are  kept  entirely  separate. 

—To  keep  warm  feet,  line  your  boot  with  calf- 
ddn  dress^  soft  with  the  hair  on,  or  with  young 
lamb  skin.  Every  man  should  have  two  pairs  in 
use,  and  change  every  day. 

—J.  A.  Pollard,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Ver- 
mont State  prison,  at  Windsor,  raised  large  vege- 
tables this  year.  A  marrowfat  squash 73 H  lbs.; 
a  cabbage  23>a  ;  a  turnip  beet  9X :  a  blood  beet 
6K  lbs. 

—A  hole  in  a  tin  pan  or  dish  may  be  mended  by 
cleaning  around  its  edges,  sprinkling  on  a  little 
rcBin,  putting  on  a  lump  of  solder  and  heating  the 
other  {iide  with  a  lamp,  or  otherwise,  imtil  the  sol- 
der melts. 

— Tbe  people  of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  are  rejoic- 
ing exuberantly  over  their  new  railroad ;  but  the 
Boston  Journal  says  the  farmers'  wives  who  live 
near  the  track  "think  the  engine  whistle  sours  milk 
worse  than  thunder." 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
thinks  it  will  be  found  that  ewes  will  yield  more 
mutton  from  a  ton  of  hay  or  grain  than  will 
any  male  sheep.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  yield 
more  wool  in  proportion  to  weight. 

—A  man,  a  short  distuice  from  the  city,  says  no 
one  need  tell  him  that  advertising  won't  cause  a 
big  rush,  for  he  advertised  ten  bushels  of  grapes 
for  sale,  and  the  next  morning  there  wasn't  one 
left— the  boys  stole  'em  all. 

—A  good  substitute  for  buffido  robes,  which  are 
now  very  costly,  may  be  made  ftom  the  skin  of  a 
bollock,  which  is  natoraUy  soft  and  woolly,  or  of 


sheep  skins  tanned  with  salt  and  alum  and  rubbed 
until  pliable. 

—The  Editor  of  the  Twf,  Field  and  Farm  re- 
grets that  "the  turf  is  on  a  decline  in  Louisville, 
Ey.  The  people  take  no  interest  in  racing,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  beautiful  Woodland  course  will 
have  to  be  abandoned  to  the  plow." 

— ^T.  C.  Peters,  of  Maryland,  says  that  the  aver- 
age yield  of  wool  from  an  ordinary  flock  of  sheep 
will  be  about  one  pound  to  twenty  pounds  of  car- 
cass, live  weight,  and  that  if  more  is  obtained,  it 
must  b^  paid  for  in  better  care  and  keeping. 

— A  large  number  of  horses  have  been  sold  in 
Maine  within  a  few  weeks  at  prices  varying  from 
$500  to  1^350.  These  prices  ought  to  secure  excel- 
lent horses,  and  they  certainly  encourage  persons 
to  raise  blood  horses  of  good  quality. 

—What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  Do 
not  keep  stock,  if  you  cannot  keep  them  properly. 

"Let  the  flock's  sood  feed 
Be  the  master'a  heed ; 
What  at  firat  he  may  caat 
Will  be  doubled  at  last." 

— In  Brittany,  the  milk  of  the  previous  evening 
is  mixed  with  the  morning's  milk,  and  after  stand- 
ing a  few  hours,  the  whole  is  churned,  and  is  said 
to  produce  a  large  amount  of  batter,  of  a  better 
quality,  and  will  keep  longer,  than  that  treated  In 
the  usual  manner. 

—For  the  relief,  but  not  complete  cure,  of  the 
heaves,  a  correspondent  of  the  Rural  American  re- 
commends the  outside  of  shell  bark,  burnt  to  ashes 
and  mixed  with  the  horse's  feed,  as  much  as  he  can 
be  made  to  eat,  and  allow  him  to  eat  no  dusty  hay, 
especially  clover  hay. 

— It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  rearing  chickens  hatched  in 
February  and  March,  on  account  of  the  cold,  but, 
with  proper  accommodations  or  conveniences,  Mr. 
Bement  says  he  has  found  it  more  certain  than 
those  hatched  in  June. 

—By  warmth  and  judicious  feeding,  says  Mr. 
Bement,  a  hen  may  be  made  to  lay  as  many  eggs 
in  two  years  as  she  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances in  three;  and  every  one  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  a  fowl  fatted  at  two  years  old,  is  much 
more  tender  and  palatable,  than  one  that  is  older. 

—To  sort  potatoes  or  apples,  stand  upright  and 
save  the  backache.  It  is  more  healthy.  Make  a 
platform  3x3  feet,  with  sides  4  or  6  inches  high. 
Leave  a  gap  at  one  comer,  to  pour  out  from.  Set 
the  form  on  a  barrel,  or  other  support,  and  pour  a 
bushel  at  a  time  of  apples  on  it,  and  sort  them 
standing.    It  is  easier  to  lift  up  than  stoop  down. 

— ^A  Northern  cotton  planter  in  Florida,  says  the 
Tribune,  had  a  dairy  of  three  cows  this  summer, 
and  they  made  a  pound  of  butter  a  week,  besides 
having  some  cream  for  coffee.  This  is  what  it  is  to 
live  in  a  country  without  grass.  A  Maine  farmer 
speaks  of  having  one  cow  from  which  two  pounds 
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of  butter  were  made  erery  day  through  the  Bum- 
mer. This  is  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  is  grass. 

—After  admitting  the  superiority  of  the  coarse 
wooled  sheep  for  mutton,  generally,  and  especially 
for  rearing  early  lambs  for  which  butchers  pay 
large  prices,  a  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Far- 
mer claims  that  "one  hundred  bushels  of  com  fed 
to  good  full  aged  merinos  will  produce  as  much 
value  in  meat  as  in  any  other  breed."  Four  years 
is  regarded  by  him  as  the  earliest  age  at  which  me- 
rino sheep  are  fit  for  the  feed  yards. 

—Mr.  W.  C.  Schofield  of  Coventry,  Vt.,  has  two 
Leicester  ewes  which  for  the  past  three  years  have 
each  brought  him  two  lambs  each  year.  He 
sold  the  lambs  for  sixty  dollars,  and  the  wool  for 
twenty.  His  four  lambs  this  year  weighed  59,  60, 
67,  and  50  pounds.  He  has  also  eight  cows  from 
which  he  has  made,  since  the  first  of  April,  1200 
pounds  of  butter,  and  reared  four  calves.  The 
butter  brought  him  IM90.22,  So  says  the  Vermont 
Farmer. 

—When  on  a  tramp  last  summer,  says  S.  P.  May- 
berry,  in  the  Maine  Farmer ,  there  was  pointed  out 
to  me  a  farmer  who  seemed  to  get  his  work  along 
without  much  ftiss  and  had  more  leisure  time  than 
his  neighbors,  and  still  produced  as  large  crops. 
In  conversation  with  him  I  found  his  mode  of  cul- 
tivation was  to  have  no  old  ground,  consequently 
no  weeds  to  contend  with.  He  planted  his  com 
and  potatoes  on  broken  up  ground  manured  in  the 
hill,  and  in  the  fall  spread  on  manure  and  plowed 
it  under  some  three  inches,  then  sowed  it  down  to 
grass. 

—After  recording  the  death  of  a  man  in  Dixfleld, 
who  was  killed  by  being  stmck  by  the  hook  of  a 
chain  of  a  stump  pulling  machine,  which  gave  way, 
the  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  adds :  "We  came 
very '  near  losing  our  own  life  last  summer  by  the 
giving  way  of  a  bolt  while  using  the  horse  pitch 
fork.  The  bolt  was  fietstened  into  the  floor,  to  which 
a  pully  was  attached,  under  which  a  rope  run.  As 
this  was  put  to  the  highest  tension,  the  bolt  flew  out, 
passing  near  our  head  with  great  velocity."  Mow- 
ing, threshing  and  other  machines,  hay-presses, 
stump-pullers,  horse  forks,  &c.,  should  be  operated 
with  the  greatest  care. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  writes 
ftom  the  southem  part  of  Illinois,  that  the  abun- 
dance of  acorns,  &c.,  in  the  woods,  is  equivalent  in 
way  of  hog  feed  to  doubling  the  com  crop,  and  is 
not  equalled  once  in  forty  years.  They  are  exempt 
ftom  hog  cholera,  because  hogs  in  the  woods  never 
have  it.  Sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  turnips  and 
cabbages  are  excellent.  No  potato  rot.  Much  to- 
bacco, with  low  prices,  and  a  dead  market.  Half 
a  cotton  crop,  at  half  of  last  year's  prices.  Hops 
flne,  not  afffected  by  the  bad  season,  no  insects.  I 
have  picked  many  burs  three  inches  long.  This 
crop  promises  to  go  ahead  in  "Egypt." 
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Lucy  alone  at  the  window 

Softly  and  cosily  rocks. 
Busily  plying  the  needle. 

Darning  her  husband's  old  socks; 
Loving  and  sweet  little  woman, 

Fond  of  each  housewifely  care, 
No  qneen  in  her  royal  palace 

With  Lucy  In  wealth  can  compare. 

White  is  the  floor  of  the  kitchen, 

Soft  sings  the  kettle  for  tea, 
And  out  in  the  bright  Summer  garden 

Children  are  sporting  in  glee. 
Down  in  the  clover-clad  meadowi 

Loud  rings  the  blithe  mower's  steelt 
Musical  sounds  of  dear  home-life 

As  sweet,  artless  Lucy  can  fteL 

Bkilftilly  plying  the  needle 

Over  and  under  the  yam, 
Filling  sad  rents  with  a  patienoe 

ELnown  to  those  only  who  dam; 
Lucy  hems  In  with  her  stitches 

Thoughts  bright  with  love  as  a  fon, 
Happily  toiltDg  for  Richard, 

The  dearest  and  noblest  of  men  I 

Swift,  and  more  swift  flies  the  needle, 

The  meshes  are  filled  one  by  one; 
At  last  the  big  holes  are  all  mended. 
The  week's  task  of  darning  is  done. 
,         But  will  Dick->ah  I  the  dear  careless  fUlow  I— 
Know  when  his  wife  shigs  and  rocks, 
She  fiistens  her  heart  In  the  stltchea 
She  weaves  in  his  old,  worn-out  soekH  ? 
South  Haven,  Mieh.,  1806. 

HOUSEHOIiD  BOOirOMT. 

COnTRIBOTED  FOR  THB  NEW  ENOULBD  FABMKB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  send  a  few  well-tried  re- 
ceipts for  your  domestic  department. 
Bread  and  Butter  Puddinc;. 

Five  or  six  slices  of  stale  bread  should  be 
buttered  and  cut  about  two  inches  square. 
Warm  a  quart  of  inilk ;  pour  a  pint  over  the 
bread ;  to  the  other  pint  add  two  tablespoozi- 
fuls  of  fine  sugar ;  a  quarter  of  a  nutmeg,  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Pour  the  whole  into 
a  buttered  dish  and  bake  twenty  minutes. 
Then  cover  it  with  the  beaten  white  of  the  eggs ; 
set  it  back  and  brown.  Eat  with  bard  sauce ; 
a  tablespoonfiil  of  butter  beaten  with  nine 
spoonfuls  of  sugar. 
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Gake  Pudding. 

Three  tablespoonfaU  of  melted  butter,  mixed 
while  wanxi,  with  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar ; 
one  pint  of  siiVed  flour;  two  teaspoons  of 
cream  of  tartar ;  one  of  soda ;  one  teacup  of 
sweet  milk ;  one  egg.  Beat  hard,  and  bake 
twentjr  minutes  in  a  small  oval  or  round  dish. 

Sauce.  Two  cups  of  sugar  worked  with 
half  a  cap  of  butter ;  -  one  cup  of  wine,  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  a  time.  Beat  hard ;  set  it  into  a 
pan  of  hot  water  ten  or  fifleen  minutes ;  serve 

hot. 

Ginger  Pudding*  (from  Kentucky.) 

Three  cups  of  molasses ;  one  cup  of  butter ; 
two  teaspoons  of  saleratus ;  four  eggs ;  four 
and  a  half  cups  of  flour ;  ginger  and  nutmeg. 
Steam  or  bake.  To  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of 
nice  sauce.  This  pudding  will  keep  any  rea- 
sonable length  of  time,  and  is  good  either  hot 
or  cold.  Mary. 

Parsonsfidd,  Me.,  Nov,  12,  1866. 

Cheap  Cookies. 

One  cup  of  cream ;  one-half  cup  of  butter ; 
one  and  a  half  cups  of  sugar ;  two  eggs ;  one 
teaspoonfiil  saleratus.  Mould  as  soft  as  you 
can  roll,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Newport,  N.  H,,  Oct.,  1866.        Nbijjb. 

Beicarks. — ^We  hope  that  our  lady  readers 
will  see  that  this  department  of  our  paper  is  well 
supplied  during  the  coming  volume. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 
BOUBSSHOUD  OOJSTVBNIBNOEB, 
Badcwardoefla  of  Farmers  In  the  adoption  of  facilltiet— 
Growing  distaste  for  hoosehold  datlea— Domeetica  af- 
fbrd  little  relietf— Ambition  for  display— Tendency  to  a 
lystem  of  eommonism — Failure  of  labor-saving  ma- 
cfainea— Simplicity  of  living  and  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense  aaggeated  as  a  remedy. 

1  fully  agree  with  Jenny  and  other  corres- 
pondents, who  wrote  upon  this  subject  last 
winter,  that  farmers  are  too  slow  in  adopting 
the  modem  improvements  and  convenient  ar- 
rangements for  facilitating  house  work;  that 
either  they  fail  to  see  and  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits which  science  and  art  are  continually  offer- 
ing to  man  to  administer  to  his  comfort  and  al- 
leviate his  toils,  or  they  are  unwilling  to  make 
the  effort  to  possess  them.  In  this  res{>ect  far- 
mers fall  behind  residents  of  cities  and  villages ; 
rtiD^  there  is  visible  progress  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement, and  in  the  older  States,  woman^s 
labor  in  the  farmer^s  household  is  becoming 
more  limited  evenr  year.  Our  grandmothers 
performed  many  Kinds  of  work  that  are  not 
oov  required  of  their  grand-daughters.    Spin- 


ning,, weaving,  most  of  the  tailoring  and  dress- 
making for  the  family,  milking,  bringing  in 
wood,  water,  &c.,  are  no  longer  her  unavoida- 
ble duties.  Besides  this  abridgment  of  labor, 
our  young  fanner^s  wife  can  conunand  helps 
and  conveniences  that  the  women  of  two  gen- 
erations ago  never  dreamed  of.  And  there  are 
fair  prospects  that  the  farm-house  will  be  re- 
lieved ol'  the  care  and  labor  of  the  dairy,  by 
selling  milk  to  supply  the  cities,  and  by  trans- 
ferring butter  and  cLeese-making  to  large  es- 
tablishments. 

While  these  improvements  are  going  for- 
ward, there  are  heard  from  every  side  loud 
lamentations  over  the  drudgery  of  house  work, 
especially  over  the  hard  lot  of  farmers^  wives 
and  daughters.  House-work  is  becoming  de- 
cidedly unpopular.  American  girls  scorn  the 
idea  of  doing  it  for  others,  and  are  hardly  wil- 
ling to  do  it  for  themselves,  though  perfectly 
able.  Even  the  foreign  help  who  are  now  do- 
ing it,  quit  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  Women 
are  breaking  down  early  m  life,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  abridgment  of  their  labors  and  the 
conveniences  that  have  been  introduced  into 
our  houses,  and  they  ask  for  a  further  relief. 

The  truth  is  we  are  departing  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  life  of  our  forefathers,  and  are  rapid- 
ly adopting  the  ways  of  a  luxuriant  and  extrav- 
agant people.  Ambition  and  pride  bind  upon 
us  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne.  No  one  is 
willing  to  be  outdone  by  his  neig;hbor.  The 
poor  unitate  the  example  of  the  nch.  Those 
without  servants  think  they  must  do  as  those 
who  have  them,  and  those  with  one  must  do  as 
well  as  those  who  have  two  or  more.  House- 
keeping is  a  wearisome  complication  of  cares, 
anxieties  and  labors,  and  no  wonder  woman  is 
breaking  down  early  in  life,  and  sighs  for  fur- 
ther rehef.  Something,  it  is  evident,  must  be 
done,  if  men  wish  to  avoid  boarding  houses  and 
maintain  households  at  moderate  expense. 

Whence  shall  come  this  desired  relief?  Will 
it  be  found  in  keeping  domestics?  The  ex- 
pense question  decides  this  mode  at  once  for 
the  majority  of  families,  and  many  women  who 
are  so  favored  as  to  have  them,  talk  of  their 
care  and  trouble  as  a  burden.  Will  it  come  in 
a  further  limitation  of  the  kinds  of  work  done 
in  the  house  ?  Whoever  reads  the  Atlantic  for 
1866  will  perceive  that  Mrs.  Stowe  in  her 
"Chimney  Comer  Talks,"  proposes  a  great 
change  by  advocating  the  adoption  or  the 
French  mode  of  living.  Society  is  rapidly  pre- 
paring for  the  change,  and  I  expect,  ei'e  long, 
nouse-keepers  will  demand  that  washing,  iron- 
ing, bread-making  and  the  greater  part  or  the 
whole  of  cookinfT  shall  be  done  out  of  the  house. 
In  cities  and  villages  this  may  be  a  judicious 
and  economical  arrangement ;  but  among  far- 
mers the  plan  has  some  serious  objections,  ap- 
parent to  all. 

Will  the  desired  relief  be  found  in  greater 
facilities  for  doing  work  ?  Would  that  it  were 
in  the  power  of  cunning  craftsmen  to  devise 
means  to  cany  on  the  household  machinery 
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smootMy,  pleasantly  and  eaaily.    Here  arises 
the  great  aifficult^ ;   no  sooner  are  means  de- 
veloped for  relieving  the  necessities  or  promot- 
ing the  comfort  of  man,  than  new  wants  and 
demands  are  created.     To  illustrate :  it  might 
seem  a  natural  supposition  that  the  introduc- 1 
tion  of  the  cook-stove  would  have  materially ! 
lessened  the  labor  of  cooking.    Is  this  the  fact  ?  • 
Are  not  more  hours  spent  now  in  preparing  i 
food  than  in  the  days  of  the  brick  oven  and ! 
fire-place  ?    In  those  times  baking  day  was  a  | 
reahty ;  it  meant,  in  cool  weather,  at  least  a  1 
week^s  supply.     When  the  huge  pot  was  hung  | 
for  a  boiled  dish,  the  ^ood  house-keeper  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  she  was  not  obliged 
to  repeat  the  operation  the  next  day.     With 
the  stove  has  come  a  multiplicity  of  dishes ;  a 
desire  for  a  great  variety  at  every  meal,  and 
the  habit  of  sending  everything  freshly  cooked 
and  smoking  hot.     Hence  the  work  of  cooking 
is  constantly  on  hand,  and  the  kitchen  fires  sel- 
dom ffo  out,  even  in  hot  weather.     The  care, 
vexation  and  time  spent  in  this  perpetual  prep- 
aration of  little  messes,  none  can  tell  who  have 
not  been  fully  engaged  in  it.     Three  times  a 
day  must  mother  or  daughter  bow  down  before 
that  ruthless  tyrant  of  a  cook-stove,  to  do  the 
hardest  and  most  unhealthy  part  of  house-keep- 
ing, because  custom  has  dictated  that  every 
meal  must  be  freshly  cooked.     No  matter  how 
warm  and  bright  the  weather,  how  inviting  the 
fields  or  garden,  how  urgent  may  be  other  du- 
ties, how  great  the  longmg  for  the  recreations 
and  pleasures  of  society,  of  reading  or  study, 
cooking  must  be  first,  and  receive  the  woman^s 
best  energies. 

Again,  when  the  sewing  machine  was  invent- 
ed, it  was  thought  the  sewing  of  a  family  would 
be  a  pastime,  and  needle  women  began  to  fear 
their  occupation  was  gone.  But  no  sooner  was 
it  brought  into  geneiul  use,  than  fashion  or  fol- 
ly dictated  there  shall  be  more  work  put  into 
every  garment.  There  must  be  quilting,  trim- 
ming and  embroidery,  so  that  as  much  time  as 


ever  is  required  to  supply  a  lady's  wardrobe. 

Again,  when  our  good  wives  and  daughters 
have  toiled  faithfully  six  days  in  the  week» 
ought  not  Uie  seventh  to  be  to  them  a  day  of 
rest  as  well  as  to  man  P  But  m  how  many  nun- 
ilies  is  there  a  wide  departure  from  the  tfewish 
strictness  of  observing  the  Sabbath.  The  grow- 
ing custom  of  making  the  dinner  of  that  day 
the  best  ol  the  week,  well  nigh  deprives  woman 
of  this  brief  respite  from  cooking.  Add  to  this 
extra  work  in  the  kitchen,  the  time  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  elaborate  toilet,  now 
considered  necessary  to  appear  respectable  at 
church,  and  the  entertaining  of  callers  and  vis- 
itors, which  are  expected  in  many  families,  and 
the  day  brings  only  excitement  and  fatigue, 
leaving  the  house-keeper  to  rise  Monday  morn- 
ing, refreshed  neither  in  body  nor  spirit.  Will 
greater  household  facilities  bring  relief  here  ? 

From  these  and  similar  illustrations  which 
might  be  given,  it  is  apparent  that  inventive 
genius  cannot  furnish  the  relief  which  women 
need.  House-keeping  is  pretty  much  what  we 
make  it,  and  for  its  easy  and  successful  accom- 
plishment, more  depends  upon  the  controlling 
mind,  than  the  material  agencies  at  command. 
These  latter  are  highly  useful  in  their  place, 
but  ai*e  only  helps  or  secondary  means.  Here, 
as  in  every  department  of  labor,  knowledge  ia 
all  powerful ;  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  per- 
form the  varied  work  of  the  house  quietly  and 
expeditiously,  afid  she  who  aspires  to  be  at  its 
head  has  not  half  learned  her  task  unless  she 
has  thoroughly  studied  and  can  practice  strict 
economy  of  time  and  strength. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  woman^s  labors  in- 
crease or  diminish  with  the  slightest  variation 
in  the  style  of  living ;  and  that  wherever  both 
heads  of  the  family  aim  at  simplicity  of  life,  en- 
deavor to  adopt  ideas  and  habits  that  accord 
with  their  circumstances,  and  are  becoming  en- 
lightened men  and  women,  our  mothers  and 
wives  need  not  be  overburdened  with  the  legit- 
imate duties  of  the  hoi     '  *'^  ^   :  t. 
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Rooras,  Chtirch.es,  Sunday  and  T>ay  Schools,  &c,. 
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lesH  than  either. 
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The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS  were  introduced  four  yean*  since,  and  are  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  the  Melodeon,  Harmonium,  and  other  reed  orgnns,  greatly  excolnng  them,  especially  in  the  excellent 
quality  and  variety  of  their  tone^ ;  in  power  and  quickness  of  action,  and  capiiclty  for  expression, 

Their   Success  has  been  Entirely  Beyond  Precedent, 

and  proves  how  greatly  such  an  instrumont  was  needed.  Again  and  ngain  the  manufacturers  have  been  com- 
pelkni  to  double  their  maoufacturlng  facilities,  until  they  have  been  incn»a»ed  six-fold.  From  llie  most  eminent  of  j 
the  musical  profession,  the  most  distinguished  pianists,  organists,  composers,  nnd  musical  directors,  the  M  A^iON  ft 
HAMTJN  CABINET  ORGANS  have  received  an  amount  and  degree  of  commendation  never  before  bcntowed 
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vhich  cannot  b€  emplojfed  6y  other  makers.    Among  them  are : 

The  AI'TOMATK'  BELLOWS  SWELL  (patented,)  a  most  important  Invention,  and  greatly  the  best  swell  e\rr 
devisi;d,  being  much  more  eftectlve  and  easily  used  than  iniy  other.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  efltct  of  which  it 
is  capable,  caimot  be  appreciated  except  from  actual  use.  The  niaiiy  attempts  to  imitate  or  find  a  substitute  for 
this  swell,  prove  its  value.    Non<!  of  them,  however,  approach  It  In  excellence  and  simplicity. 

IMPItOVED  SELF-ADJUSTING  VALVES  (patented,)  secure  much  more  perfect  Action,  durability,  and  free- 
dom from  liability  Ui  get  out  of  order. 

WOOD'S  OCTAVE  COUPLER  (patented,)  in  effect  ncariy  doubles  the  power  of  the  Instrument  in  which  it  ia 
used. 

NOISELESS  SAFETY  VALVES  (patented,)  prevent  the  hissing  sound  often  heard. 

The  IMPROVED  COMBINATION  REGISTER  (patented,)  gives  great  faclUty  In  drawing  stops. 

Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  and  IfHt  with  iUustratlons  pf  ntyles  and  prices,  lent  free  to  any  address. 

Warerooms^  596  Broadway,  New.  York ;  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Kasa. 
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PEBBUABY  THOUGHTS. 

I*m  the  eplrit  of  snow,  and  my  compass  ia  wide; 
I  can  fall  in  the  8torm,  in  the  wind  I  can  ride ; 
I  am  white,  I  am  pure,  I  am  tender,  I'm  fair, 
I  wa«  bom  In  the  seaa,  to  the  sea-s  I  repair; 
By  frost  I  am  harden'd,  by  wet  I'm  destroyed, 
And,  anitod  with  liquid,  to  Ocean  decoy'd. 

J.  R.  Prior. 

EBRUARY 

in       New 
England 
is    usually 
a     rough, 
cold 
month. 
Snows 
have     ac- 
cumula- 
ted,      so 
that    the 
roads  arc 
often  ob- 
structed, 
and  trav- 
elling on 
them       is 
tedious 
and  slow. 

^aally  is  this  the  case  in  the  hilly  and 
itainous  parts  of  New  England,  where 
.opulation  is  thin,  and  travel  has  not  been 
Jently  constant  to  keep  the  roads  open, 
'o  this,  however,  would  be  a  task  of  no 
laiy  kind.  Old  Boreas  is  king.  He 
%  where  he  pleases.    Sweeps  throng  the 


valleys,  scours  the  plains,  or  roars  over  the 
mountain  tops  unrestricted  in  his  vagaries, 
heaping  the  snow  into  fantastic  forms,  or  send- 
ing it  in  whirling  clouds  through  the  freezing 
air. 

Those  who  live  in  thickly-settled  communi- 
ties, where  the  public  road  is  always  kept  open 
from  nearly  every  fhnn-house  in  the  town  to 
the  centre  of  the  village,  can  have  only  a  slight 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  with  which  those 
have  to  contend  who  live  where  the  population 
is  sparse.  In  some  districts,  if  one  rides  a 
dozen  miles,  he  will  be  obliged  to  pass  over 
pastures  and  meadows,  through  swamps  and 
woods,  cross  doubtful  streams,  and  go  circuit- 
ous routes  through  valleys  and  over  hills,  in 
order  to  reach  his  destined  goal.  He  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  in  the  highway  half  the  time. 
Then,  if  night  approaches,  and  his  faithful 
steed  shows  signs  of  fatigue,  those  digmal  fore- 
bodings will  he  likely  to  take  possession  of  the 
mind,  which  poets,  speaking  of  night-bound 
and  snow-bewildered  travellers,  have  so  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  books : 

"See,  how  the  traveller  scarce  rcBista  the  storm  I 
Mark,  how  he  strives  along  vdth  fainting  feet  I 
And  doomed,  without  the  friendly  welcome  warm, 
To  pens&  in  its  freezing  winding-sheet  I" 

Scarcely  anything  is  more  bewildering  to 
the  mind,  fhaii  to  be  abroad  in  a  winter  night, 
when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  and  we 
lose  the  points  of  compass,  and  the  well-known 
landmarks  are  covered  up,  or  only  stand  like 
dim  and  uncertain  spectres  in  the  dusky  gloom 
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of  night.  When,  added  to  this  uncertainty ,  one 
is  benumbed  vrith  cold  and  fatigued  with  exer- 
tion, the  sensation  becomes  one  of  ahnost  utter 
hopelessness  and  despondency,  and  it  requires 
all  the  energy  and  courage  we  can  command, 
not  to  give  way  to  the  stupor  which  steals  over 
us  like  the  power  of  some  potent  drug. 

A  painful  occurrence  took  place  several 
years  ago  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont, where  a  man,  his  wife  and  a  young  babe 
perished  in  the  snow,  by  bewilderment  and  fa- 
tigue. 

A  wonderful  story  19  also  told  of  one  Eliz€i^ 
beth  Woodcock,  who  was  buried  in  the  snow, 
hear  Cambridge,  England,  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1799,  where  she  remained  eight  days 
and  nights!  She  was  taken  out  alive,  but 
somewhat  frozen,  and  lived  untU  the  13th  of 
the  following  July. 

In  mountainous  regions  in  Europe,  among 
the  Alps,  for  instance,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  our  own  coun- 
try, snovf  slides  occur,  which  sometimes  cover 
large  tracts,  overwhelming  everything  in  their 
course,  as  did  the  land-slide  in  the  White 
Mountains. 

On  the  19ih  of  March,  1755,  a  small  cluster 
of  houses  at  a  place  called  Bergemotetto,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  Stura,  was  entirely  over- 
whelmed by  two  vast  bodies  of  snow  that  tum- 
bled down  from  a  neighboring  mountain. 
Several  houses  were  engulphed,  in  which  were 
twenty-two  persons  in  aU,  covered  with  a  high 
mountain  of  snow.  Great  efforts  were  made 
to  rescue  them,  but  without  success,  until  on 
the  25th  day  of  April,  thirty-seven  days  after 
they  were  buried!  the  astonished  laborers 
heard  a  feeble  cry  of  **help,  my  brother!"  A 
large  opening  was  then  made,  when  Joseph 
Rochia  went  down  and  found  his  wife,  alive, 
whose  age  was  about  forty-five,  A  sister  thirty- 
five,  and  a  daughter  thirteen  years  old.  These 
were  raised  on  their  shoulders  to  men  above, 
who  pulled  them  up  as  if  from  the  grave,  and 
so  wasted  that  they  appeared  like  skeletons. 
A  boy  six  years  old  had  died. 

All  these  persons  happened  to  be  in  a  stable 
where  there  were  six  goats,  an  ass,  and  some 
fowls.  On  looking  out,  the  wife  perceived  an 
avalanche  breaking  down,  ran  back  into  the 
stable,  and  all  got  into  the  rack  and  manger. 
In  three  minutes  the  mass  descended  and  the 
roof  broke  over  their  heads,  but  the  manger 
WM  under  the  main  prop  of  the  atablo  and  re- 


sisted the  weight  of  the  snow  above.  The  sister 
had  fifteen  chestnuts  in  her  pocket ;  two  of  the 
goats  gave  milk,  and  by  great  efforts  they  got 
hay  from  over  their  heads  for  them,  and  thus 
sustained  their  lives.  During  the  whole  thirty- 
seven  days  they  saw  not  one  ray  of  light ;  yet 
for  about  twenty  days  they  had  some  notice  of 
night  and  day  from  the  crowing  of  the  fowls, 
until  the  latter  died. 

All  these  facts  were  related  and  attested  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1755,  the  next  month  after 
the  persons  were  exhumed. 

Happily  for  us  in  our  beloved  New  England, 
in  our  delightful  climate,  marked  by  no  great 
extreme  of  heat  or  cold  of  long  continuance, 
nature  has  greatly  exempted  us  from  the  terri- 
ble revulsions  which  agitate  and  terrify  the 
mind  in  less  favored  regions  of  the  world.  In 
those  countries  where  earthquakes  occur,  the 
people  must  live  in  a  constant  state  of  fear  and 
apprehension,  as  though  the  sword  of  Damocles 
were  hung  over  them ;  or  in  China,  where  al- 
most every  movable  thing  is  instantly  swept 
from  the  earth,  or  navies  engulphed  in  the 
boiling  ocean  by  the  terrible  'lyphoon;  or  in* 
Arabia,  where  the  air  becomes  red,  and  the 
day  is  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  sand  which 
fill  the  air,  sent  up  by  the  sdiling  and  pestifer- 
ous Simoom;  or,  nearer  home,  where  hurri- 
canes and  tornados  give  little  warning  of  the 
terrible  destruction  they  are  about  to  make ! 

Let  us  be  grateful,  then,  that  our  *'lot  is 
cast  in  pleasant  places ;"  that  wc  lie  down  and 
sleep  without  fear  that  the  solid  earth  may  be 
shaken  and  rent  under  us,  or  that  the  mountain 
will  fall  on  us,  or  that  the  mighty  atmosphere 
will  sweep  ourselves  and  our  goods  away ! 

February  affords  opportunity  for  such 
trains  of  thought,  and  they  will  enrich  us  as 
much  as  abundant  products  of  the  soil  or  in- 
come from  notes  or  bonds.  We  want  a  con- 
tented mind,  because  that  is  a  continual  feast. 
Nothing  so  much  tends  to  this  as  the  study  of 
Nature  about  us,  the  study  of  ourselves,  and  a 
cheerful,  loving  heart,  ever  overflowing  with 
grateful  emotions. 

FABMINO  IN  FEBBT7ABT. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  8L  Anthony,  the 
Patriarch  of  Monks,  who  lived  in  Egypt  a  great 
many  years  ago,  who  was  particularly  solicitous 
about  animals.  It  was  probably  from  his 
practices  that  the  custom  arose  of  blessings 
passed  on  animals,  m  is  still  practiced  at 
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Rome.  He  regarded  no  beasts,  birds  or  fish 
ss  Jutteful.  So  on  a  particular  day  the  **Ben&- 
Hdion  of  Beasts''''  is  annually  performed  at 
Borne !  It  last,s  lor  some  days,  and  every  Ro- 
man, from  the  Pope  to  the  peasant,  who  has  a 
horse,  a  mule,  or  an  ass,  sends  them  to  be 
blessed  at  St.  Anthony^s  shrine.  Even  the 
English  go  with  their  job  horses  and  favorite 
dogs,  get  them  sprinkled,  sanctified,  and  placed 
onder  the  protection  of  this  saint.  The  same 
practice  exists  in  Madrid,  Spain,  where  mules 
and  other  useful  animals  receive  a  blessing  in 
St.  Anthony^  s  church ! 

We  cannot  but  have  some  respect  for  such 
customs,  when  they  tend  to  foster  good  feel- 
ings, and  increase  kind  treatment  to  the  ani- 
mals under  our  charge,  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  our  comfort  and  happiness. 

Some  of  the  days  in  February  could  not  be 
better  spent  by  certain  persons  who  hire  horses 
It  liTeiy  stables,  by  teamsters  in  cities,  and  by 
some  farmers  who  feed  light  and  load  heavy, 
than  by  attending  upon  the  services  at  St.  An- 
thony's church ! 

Reform  among  us,  as  farmers,  is  still  needed 
in  re^rard  to  the  management  of  farm  stock,  as 
relates  to  treatment, — that  is,  iniiuence  over 
ibem, — as  well  as  to  the  modes  of  feeding, 
in  .inp-y  word  and  then  a  blow,  is  still  the 
practice  with  some  persons,  whenever  an  ani- 
mal varies  fix>m  the  strict  line  of  practice  re- 
•inired  of  it.  This  does  not  arise  so  much  from 
violent  temper,  or  ill-feeling,  as  from  a 
tfaooghtless  habit, — but  it  tells  upon  the  ani- 
mals, nevertheless. 

A  little  practice  will  enable  an  observing 
person  to  decide  what  herds  of  cattle,  in  the 
ham,  are  treated  with  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, and  those  which  are  controlled  with  harsh 
words  and  blows.  It  cannot  be  possible  that 
animals  who  live  in  constant  fear,  who  are  ex- 
cited whenever  their  master  is  present,  and 
tremble  at  his  approach,  can  be  in  that  state 
of  rest  and  composure  which  is  necessary  to 
•ecnre  the  greatest  product  from  them  in  flesh, 
vork  or  milk. 

An  inconsiderate  overloading  of  horses  and 
oxen  is  one  of  the  most  common  cruelties  in- 
flicted upon  them.  More  good  horses  are 
ipmkd  in  this  way  than  in  any  other ;  and  the 
^*ttcr  they  are  to  begin  with,  the  more  likely 
*ty  are  to  be  ruined. 

Every  fanner  should  know  the  dimensions 
oftfie  cart  or  wagon  he  uses,  and  then  what  a 


square  foot  or  a  cubic  yard  of  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  lumber  or  manure  will  weigh.  Of 
course,  these  will  vary  under  certain  circum- 
stances,— as  a  cart  full  of  green  manure  will 
weigh  twice  as  much  as  the  same  cart  luU  of 
that  which  has  been  composted.  A  cord  of 
fresh  dung  will  weigh  about  9289  pounds !  or 
nearly ybttr  and  a  Jialf  ions!  And  yet  half  a 
cord  is  often  the  load  which  a  pair  of  oxen  are 
expected  to  haul  over  ploughed  ground,  where 
the  feet  of  the  cattle  and  the  wheels  of  the  cart 
sink  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches !  Is  that  merciful  treatment  ?  A  third 
of  a  cord  is  thrown  upon  a  cart  for  a  single 
horse  to  drag  over  or  through  a  similar  surface, 
where  he  can  get  no  substantial  foothold,  and 
where  the  wheels  are  trigged  at  every  step  by 
the  great  unevenness  of  the  furrows.  And  yet 
he  is  required  to  haul  over  such  a  place  more 
than  a  ion  and  a  half. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  so  many  of  our 
horses  are  afBicted  with  spring  halt,  bone  and 
bog  spavin,  ringbone,  fistulous  withers,  false 
quarter,  sandcrack,  broken  knees,  heaves,  quit- 
tor,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases,  some  of  which 
are  common  to  half  the  horses  we  see ! 

Let  us,  farmers,  think  more  of  these  things, 
now  that  we  have  comparative  leisure,  and  are 
enjoying  around  our  firesides  the  delights  of 
home,  kindred  and  friends.  Let  us  not  only 
think,  but  talk  them  over,  recall  past  prac- 
tices, and  decid'e  whether  ^e  have  heretofore 
given  to  our  business  such  powers  of  the  mind^ 
and  such  skill,  as  will  bring  us  th'e  largest  re- 
wards for  our  labor. 

Fkbruary  winds  and  snows  arc  not  our 
care.  Let  them  whistle  and  fly,  while  we 
mark  out  our  duties  and  form  our  resolutions 
for  the  future. 


Nice  Pork  on  a  Good  Farm. — ^We  saw, 
the  other  day,  at  Mr.  David  Buttrick^s,  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  three  very  fine  hogs,  that 
must  dress  between  400  and  500  lbs.  each. 
They  are  thirteen  months  old,  have  always  been 
fed  together  and  are  so  nearly  equal  in  size, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  will  weigh 
the  most.  Not  only  his  hogs  but  his  fields, 
buildings,  and  other  stock,  with  the  numerous 
conveniences  of  a  good  fann,  show  excellent 
management,  and  are  evidence  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  industrious,  persevering 
man  on  the  "worn-out*'  soil  of  old  Massachu- 
setts, at  plain,  ordinaiy  fanning. 
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WBMOBT  BTATB  AOBIOUIiTUBAIi 
SOOOTT. 

The  anntud  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
in  B|itlancU  Jan.  2d,  IVesident  <f.  W.  Colbum 
in  the  chair.  The  treasurer's  report  shows 
t2015.00  surplus  receipts  after  deducting  ex- 
penses paid  for  the  year,  and  $8094.15  now  in 
the  treasury.  Resolutions  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion of  the  wool-growing  interest  to  the  extent 
of  the  House  tariff  bill  were  passed.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : 

PretiderU— John  Oregorr.  Northfleld. 

Vice-PretidenU — ^HeMy  Keyes,  Newbury ;  Henry 
G.  Root,  Bennington ;  Hienry  S.  Morse,  Shelbume ; 
Victor  Wright,  Middlebury. 

TVwwttrer— Joseph  W.  Colbnm,  Smlthfield. 

S^eretoyy— -Hcniy  Clark,  Rutland. 

Board  of  Directors— 'Edyrin  Hammond,  Middle- 
bury  ;  Wm.  R.  Sanford,  Orwell ;  George  Campbell, 
Westminster;  Elijah  Cleaveland,  Coventry;  Hen- 
ry Hayward,  Clarendon ;  Henry  B.  Kent.  Dorset ; 
Wm.  Q.  Brown,  Fairhaven;  N.  B.  Safibrd,  White 
River  Junction;  Crosby  Miller,  Pomfiret;  Law- 
rence Brainard,  Jr.,  St.  Albans;  David  Goodall, 
BrattleboTO ;  Henry  Chase^Lyndon ;  Henry  Boyn- 
ton,  Woodstock;  Pitt  W.  Hyde,  Hydeville;  E.  S. 
Stowell,  Cornwall ;  James  A  Shedd,  Burlington. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Colbum,  the  retiring  Pres- 
ident, was  invited  to  deliver  the  address  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  He  also 
presented  a  memorial  to  Congress  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Hon.  Edwin  Hammond  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Wool-Growers'  Association, 
and  the  Society  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
legislature,  changing  the  name  of  the  Society 
to  the  ''Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society 
and  Wool-Growers'  Association." 


"Feeding." — ^The  farmers  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying 
oxen  in  the  fall  which  were  only  in  fair,  tluifly 
condition,  and  feeding  out  to  them  not  only  their 
own  surplus  grain,  but  buying  western  com  in 
large  quantities.  One  of  the  great  items  of 
profit  from  this  course  is  the  rich  numure  which 
is  thufl  produced.  Last  fall  these  feeders  paid 
as  high  as  14c.  per  lb.  for  much  of  their  stock. 
Afler  feeding  on  meal  through  the  winter,  and 
transforming  these  ''stores"  into  the  celebrated 
"River  cattle,"  the  market  had  so  declined  that 
these  farmers  were  obliged  to  sell  at  a  less 
price  per  pound  than  they  gave.  Those  who 
fed  sheep  suffered  greater  losses  even  than 
those  who  fed  cattle.  In  consequence  of  these 
reverses,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  com,  we  understand 
that  but  very  few  of  these  River  fanners  will 
feed  either  cattle  or  sheep  the  coining  winter, 


Our  cattle  reporter  informs  ns  that  he  has  not 
heard  of  any  being  bought  for  this  purpose,  as 
yet,  either  at  Brighton  or  Cambridge. 


For  ike  Nem  Bnglamd  F&rwf^er. 
FIB8T  AQBIOUIiTPBAIi  FAIB  AT 
OHESTBB.  TS,  H. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Thoughts,  like  seeds,  sprout, 
but  often  wither  away  throug:h  neglect,  or  a 
barren  soil.  Yet,  by  digging  into  the  soil  and 
turning  it  over  and  over  t6  the  sun  and  air,  the 
earth  may  at  last  be  so  enriched  that  the  feeble 
roots  are  enabled  to  draw  sufficient  nourish- 
ment to  force  the  buds  into  shoots,  and,  in 
time,  by  constant  labor  and  watchfulness,  such 
as  pinching  in,  pruning,  and  spading  up  tbe 
soil,  it  attains  its  growth  and  greets  the  eye 
with  its  fruits. 

A  few  years  since,  in  this  town,  some  indi- 
viduals endeavored  to  plant  a  seed  called 
** Agricultural  Society, ^'^  and  thought  it  would 
grow,  even  if  it  were  not  watched  and  pro- 
tected, and  as  is  too  often  the  case  when  trans- 
planting a  seedling  from  the  nursen',  either 
owing  to  the  mental  soil  of  this  town  at  that 
time,  or  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  planted  the  seed^  it  grew  feebly  and  at 
last  apparently  died, — ^a  death  called  "  sine 
diey  But  this  fall,  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, to  the  surprise  of  those  who  planted  the 
seed,  and  amazement  of  those  who  would  not, 
or  did  not,  assist  in  keeping  the  feeble  plant 
from  pining  away,  it  started  out  anew  and  grew 
rapid^  into  a  tree,  which  bore  such  a  great 
abundance,  and  so  large  a  variety,  as  almost  to 
endanger  the  branches  I  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  seeins  its  danj^er,  rallied  to  its 
support,  and  with  the  aid  of  tables,  benches, 
settees,  cord  and  twine,  so  secured  its  brittle 
limbs  that  the  fruit  hung  on,  and  ripened  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  interested. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  if  the  farmers  of  this 
town  will  keep  up  their  energy,  with  the 
aid  of  God,  and  the  ladies  of  this  town, — who, 
by  the  way,  are  never  backward  in  a  good 
cause,  or  niggardly  of  their  time, — it  will 
again  display  its  fhiits,  even  if  it  takes  the 
Town  Hail  and  horse  sheds  to  hold  it !  What 
is  most  astonishing  about  the  tree,  is,  that  it 
only  required  eight  or  ten  days  to  stir  the  earth 
about  its  roots,  before  it  blossomed  and  ripened 
the  fruit !  The  blossoms  were  but  few,  yet  by 
a  miracle  its  fruit  was  so  abundant  as  to  fill  the 
Town  Hall,  and  barelv  afford  room  for  the  as- 
tonished visitors  to  look  and  express  their 
gratitude.  And  that  the  names  of  those  who 
so  readily  came  forward  to  its  support  may  not 
be  lost,  I  pray  you  to  find  room  in  your  widely 
circulating  journal,  not  only  for  their  names, 
but  also  for  the  wonderful  variety  of  fruits, 
flowers,  grain  and  vegetables;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  needle-work  and  drawings  that 
were  wrapped  around  its  trunk,  for  its  future 
support  and  protection  from  the  dulling-  winds 
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wbidi  this  town  is  at  times  liable  to,  when  a 
break  occurs  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants : — 
James  M.  Kent  presented  potatoes,  mongrel 
pompkins — ^a  curious  freak  of  nature ;  Lucien 
Kent,  Winningstadt  and  flat  Dutch  cabbage, 
parsnips,  beets,  2  varieties  tomatoes,  8  do. 
apples;  David  L.  Bachelder,  a  new  variety 
of  parching  com;  Mrs.  Marden,  giant  English 
turnips,  blood  beets ;  P^  Long,  seed  cucum- 
bers, extra  long;  C.  H.  Knowles,  2  varie- 
ties potatoes,  seed  com,  7  varieties  apples, 
giant  Savoy  cabbages,  a  sample  of  13  qts. 
of  beans,  which  grew  on  15  square  feet  of 
ground,  being  at  the  rate  of  90  Dushels  to  an 
acre !  George  Hook,  6  varieties  apples,  extra 
large  Dutch  cabbages ;  Greorge  Cammet,  beans, 
and  2  fine  samples  of  seed  com ;  Charles  Kent, 
4  new  varieties  potatoes,  from  the  seed  balls ; 
Geoi^  Bell,  field,  sweet,  and  California  pump- 
kins, 3  varieties  of  fowls,  3  do.  monstrous  po- 
tatoes, average  16  inches  in  circumference, 
beins^  an  average  sample  of  200  bushels! 
George  Weeks,  sorghum  cane,  2  varieties 
parching  com;  Charles  Willcomb,  carrots, 
ki^  pumpkins,  squashes,  onions,  beets,  5 
Tarieties  apples;  Arthur  S.  Leonard,  9  do. 
potatoes,  se^  com,  7  varieties  apples,  fancy 
baskets  for  house  plants,  Brahma,  Chittagongs, 
black  Spanish  and  white  Leghom  fowls,  fan- 
tailed  doves ;  Thomas  I.  Melvin,  15  varieties 
vppiesj  4  do.  mammoth  blood  and  mangel 
wurzel   beets,'  carrots,    turnips,    seed    com, 

£ited  May  25,  harvested  Sept.  1;  Wm. 
wford,  French  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 
white-flint  com,  and  potatoes  of  the  Orono  spe- 
cies— I  saw  a  few  hills  of  these  potatoes  dug ; 
the  product  of  a  hill  weighed  9i  lbs. ;  they 
were  planted  very  near  together,  and  tumed 
oat  at  the  rate  of  600  bushels  to  an  acre !  J. 
L.  Lovett  exhibited  5  varieties  seed  potatoes ; 
Josiah  Fitts,  garden  vegetables,  4  vaneties  ap- 
ples, and  pears ;  Francis  Hazelton,  7  varieties 
apples,  chickoiy  roqts,  extra  large  pumpkins, 
squashes;  N,  S.  Morse,  2  very  mce  plates 
apples  and  potatoes ;  John  W.  Noyes,  Hub- 
Mid  squashes,  21  varieties  apples.  Concord, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Maine  and  Kogers  h^'brid 
grapes.  No.  19 ;  I.  T.  Kendall,  5  vaneties 
beautiful  apples,  French  turnips,  splendid 
watermelons,  French  squash;  J.  S.  Coming, 
watermelons,  squashes,  trace  com ;  H.  Knights, 
6  varieties  seedling  potatoes ;  C.  L.  Weymouth, 
la^pe  Hubbard  squashes ;  S.  V.  Osgood,  giant 
Swedish  turnips ;  D.  C.  Swain,  mongrel  crook- 
neck  squash;  G.  C.  Fitts,  French  souash, 
ground  almonds,  seed  com;  Fred.  Morse, 
pompkins,  6  varieties  apples;  George  Will- 
comb,  large  pumpkins,  com  and. cabbages; 
Amos  Ball,  trace  com,  beans,  large  potatoes ; 
John  WasoD,  broom  com,  extra  large  French 
turnips,  13  varieties  splendid  apples ;  Roxanna 
Stevens,  2  do.  tomatoes;  Ebenezer  Marden, 
earhr  Canada  com,  citron  melons,  French  tur- 
nips, 13  varieties  apples,  basket  chestnuts  in 
flie  bnrr  opened  by  frost;  Wm.  P.  W.  Whitti- 
more.  5  varietiea  seed  potatoes,   buckwheat 


raised  on  pine  pUdns  at  the  rate  of  45  bushels 
to  an  acre,  peppers ;  Wm.  Tennev,  white  win- 
ter wheat,  corn,  18  varieties  apples,  very  nice 
and  large,  3  do.  pears,  Duchess,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  L.  B.  DeJersey ;  G.  W.  Dolben,  a 
sample  of  seedling  apples,  or  natural  Baldwin ; 
Wm.  Trae,  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
freak  of  nature  on  a  tumip ;  C.  S.  Dolf,  cal? 
bages;  John  Robinson,  6  varieties  apples, 
good ;  James  R.  Gordon,  6  do.  potatoes,  large 
and  nice ;  S.  S.  Chamberlin,  pumpkins,  Huo- 
bard  and  marrow  squashes,  3  varieties  pota- 
toes, 3  do.  tomatoes,  cabbages,  4  vaneties 
beans,  champion  peas,  brown,  parching  and 
StowelPs  evergreen  sweet  com, — 19  ears 
weighed  18|  lbs.,— carrots,  mangel  wurzels, 
onions,  French  tumips,  Isabella  grapes,  apples, 
and  potatoes  "from  the  moon,"  orange  gourds. 
S.  F.  Leonard :  this  gentleman  was  first  and 
foremost  in  the  management  of  the  fair,  and 
entered  a  large  variety  of  fraits,  grain  and 
vegetables;  the  name  of  each  I  should  be 
pleased  to  give,  but  as  he  neglected  to  hand 
them  in,  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 

Zjadies*   Departmont. 

Mrs.  L.  Moore,  house  plants,  flowers  and 
home-made  rug;  Mrs.  L.  Lawrence,  flowers 
and  house  plants ;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hazelton,  £.  I. 
Hazelton,  L.  Hazelton,  I.  Coming,  C.  H. 
Knowles,  home-made  rugs,  each ;  ^uss  N.  A. 
Noyes,  worsted  work ;  Miss  S.  E.  Bell,  paint- 
ings ;  Mrs.  Kent,  pressed  flowers,  moss  bas- 
kets, flowers,  house  plants ;  Mrs.  Jno.  Hazel- 
ton, house  plants,  worsted  work  and  fancy  arti- 
cles ;  Miss  A.  Mitchel,  flowers  and  baskets ; 
Mrs.  F.  Page,  Mrs.  Willcomb,  Mrs.  Rollins, 
quilts,  each. 

Several  others  entered  articles  too  late  to 
take  their  names,  or  contest  for  the  premiums. 
The  names  of  those  who  were  awiu^ed  pre- 
miums I  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  after  a 
number  of  weeks  of  in(mir\',  so  that  part  I 
must  omit  to  give  you.  I  will  write  you  about 
grapes  in  a  few  weeks,  if  I  have  not  already 
worn  your  patience  out  at  this  time. 

S.  S.  Chambbrlin. 

Chegter,  N,  H.,  Dec.  25,  1866. 

Remarks. — ^In  a  lecture  to  which  we  once 
listened,  the  speaker  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  the  idea  tliat,  "when  we 
work  for  man,  we  are  working  for  God."  So 
our  correspondent  labored — and  labored  well — 
on  Christmas  Day^  to  present  to  us,  and  the 
numerous  readers  of  the  Farmer  in  Ids  own 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  an  account  of  the 
first  agricultural  fair  in  the  '*  ancient  and 
honorable  "  town  of  Chester.  AVe  have  heard 
it  spoken  of  as  a  success  which  greatly  surprised 
the  movers  themselves.  It  was  like  '*  getting 
into  law ;"  when  they  had  got  it  started  they 
couldn^t  stop  it.    The  example  will  be  valua- 
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ble  to  the  towns  in  that  region.  The  towns  of 
Chester,  Deny,  Hampstead,  Candia,  Auburn 
and  Raymond  could  get  up  an  annual  fair,  and 
make  a  display  of  stock,  crops  and  fruits  that 
would  be  creditable  to  any  county  in  New 
England.  We  are  obliged  to  our  correspond- 
ent for  this  favor,  and  hope  he  will  soon  send 
us  an  account  of  his  grapes. 


Far  fht  New  England  Farmer. 
TIGHT  BABll^B. 

I  have  noticed  lately  that  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents have  again  brought  up  the  subject 
of  tight  bams,  contending  that  hay  will  keep 
better  in  such ;  also,  that  it  will  keep  better, 
and  as  I  understand  them  to  say  would  dry 
better  in  the  bam  than  in  the  stack.  However 
the  facts  or  theories  in  the  case  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  opinion  of  most  farmers  is 
against  all  tliis. 

Some  fanners  put  their  early  cut  hay,  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  more  sap  than  that  which 
is  cut  later,  on  the  scaffold  side  of  the  bam. 
And  I  think  farmers  generally  put  their  green- 
est hay  on  the  scatfolds  or  lods,  rather  than 
into  bays  which  are  generally  much  wider  and 
deeper.  So  in  the  season  of  haying,  bams  are 
iefl  more  open  for  the  draught  of  air  than  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year. 

I  have  put  good  sweet  hay  into  the  tight, 
nicely  built  stables  in  the  village,  where  there 
was  no  ventilation,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  out- 
aide  would  be  mouldy  and  bad.  And  I  have 
heard  other  villagers  that  had  tight  bams  say, 
that  they  did  not  buy  hay  out  of  the  fields  be- 
cause they  had  found  that  it  would  not  keep  in 
their  bams. 

We  universallv  find  that  com  bams  are  made 
very  open,  and  tiie  cribs  narrow,  for  the  better 
circulation  of  air.  I  think  that  both  hay  and 
com  bams  should  have  ventilation  at  the  top  as 
well  as  near  the  bottom. 

Hay  from  the  salt  marsh  is  usually  stacked 
out ;  and  many  a  time  I  have  heard  farmers 
aay  their  hay  was  not  dry  enough  to  put  into 
the  bam  so  they  would  stack  it.  Hay  in  the 
stack  will  dry  better  by  being  raised  up  from 
the  n*ound,  to  secure  a  draught  of  air  under- 
neath. Many  even  go  so  far  as  to  build  the 
stack  hollow ;  that  is,  they  fill  a  bag  full  of  hay, 
and  on  commencing  a  stack  set  the  bag  uprigLt 
in  the  middle  of  the  stack,  and  as  thev  proceed 
draw  the  ba^  up  until  nearly  finished  when 
some  small  sticks  are  laid  over  the  hole  afler 
the  bag  is  drawn  out,  and  a  little  more  hay  is 
pitched  on,  and  the  top  finished.  This  method 
of  stacking  hay  has  been  found  to  work  admir- 
ably where  hay  must  he  put  up  not  more  than 
half  cured,  as  it  is  sometimes  on  the  marshes 
on  account  of  tides. 

I  am  aware  that  much  depends  on  the  weath- 
er about  drying  hay  that  is  stacked  green ;  but 
I  think  the  more  air  we  get,  either  by  stacking 


hollow,  or  by  big  cracks  in  the  bam,  the  better 
for  hay,  unless  it  is  perfectly  dry. 

J.  W.  .Brown. 
Kensington,  N,  H.,  Nov.  19,  1866. 


Barometers. — In  connection  with  the  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  the  barometer  by 
the  Scions  of  the  New  York  Institute,  the 
following  statement  is  made  in  the  Rural  Amer- 
ican, by  W.  S.  Langdon,  of  Lisbon,  111. : — 

First,  a  person  having  one  must  ascertain 
from  observation  the  average,  or  mean  height 
of  the  mercurial  column ;  then  knowing  that 
he  will  find  that  Iiis  barometer,  (if  a  good  one) 
will  indicate  wind,  as  well  as  rain ;  but  gener- 
ally the  fall  is  more  rapid  for  wind  than  for 
ram.  If  the  mercury  is  from  any  cause  above 
the  mean,  and  it  begins  to  fall,  he  should  not 
expect  a  storm ;  but  if  at  the  mean,  or  below 
it,  a  storm  of  some  degree  of  severity  will 
surely  follow  a  fall.  A  storm  ^vill  follow  a 
great  and  rapid  rise,  when  the  wind  is  north- 
east, and  also  the  same  with  a  fall  in  the  mercury, 
with  the  wind  in  that  quarter ;  but  never  during 
my  three  years'  observation  has  a^storm  occur- 
red (with  the  above  exception)  witliout  notice 
of  from  three  hours  to  two  days  beforehand. 


A  Hint  in  Breeding. — ^Mr.  Torr,  the  well- 
known  breeder  of  Short-Horn  cattle  and 
Leicester  sheep,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks 
at  the  recent  letting  of  the  latter,  touching  on 
breeding  in  general,  said : 

"The  way  to  establish  uniformity  or  family 
likeness  is  to  begin  by  putting  the  best  male  to 
the  best  female,  and  to  continue  to  put  the  best 
to  the  best;"  secondly,  *'not  to  put  opposite 
characte»  together,  or  the  traits  of  both  will 
be  lost ;  but  if  any  fresh  characteristic  is  re- 
quired to  be  imparted  to  the  issue  of  present 
stock  animals,  tnis  must  be  done  by  degrees, 
or  by  that  discreet  selection  which  will  yield  a 
little  more  wool,  or  size  and  sub.stance,  tne  first 
year,  and  a  little  more  and  more  in  the  second 
and  third  generations,  and  so  on." 

Canada  Thi8TI-BS. — A  writer  in  the  West- 
em  Rural  tells  how  he  killed  acres  of  Canada 
thistles,  thus: — "Plough  early  in  the  sprint, 
as  soon  as  they  are  all  out  of  the  ground.  Ss 
soon  as  they  are  up  the  second  time,  plough  or 
cultivate  with  a  wheeled  cultivator,  and  so  con- 
tinue as  often  as  they  come  in  sight,  which  will 
be  about  three  or  four  times  during  the  sum- 
mer. If  the  season  is  wet  it  is  all  the  more 
favorable  for  killing— others  donH  agree  with 
me — ^because  they  sprout  and  make  their  ap- 
pearance much  more  certainly  than  in  a  dry 
season.  In  a  dry  season  the  roots  lie  in  the 
ground  without  coining  up ;  in  a  warm,  wet 
season  they  come  up  three  or  four  times,  and 
that  is  their  end  if  they  are  as  oflen  plowed." 
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CELOSIA.— [Anrea  FyramididiB.] 
Thia  magnificent,  free-flowering,  graceful- 
growing  plant,  belongs,  with  cocks-comb,  to 
the  natural  order  Amarantaeece,    It  produ- 
ces in  the  greatest  profusion  spikes  of  the  most 
beautiful  feath- 
ery-looking 
flowers,  which 
ire  well  repre- 
sented in   the 
innexed      en- 
gniviiig,copied 
from      Wash- 
bom  &  Co.^8 
Catalogue     of 
Flower       and 
Vegeta  ble 
8eeds,in  which 
three  varieties 
are  described. 
The      variety 
CelosiaArgen- 
tea    produces 
its  flowers    in 
spikes,  like  a 
Gomphrena 
{Globe    Ama- 
raniJius,)    but 
much    longer ; 
and,   if   gath- 
ered        when 
young,       they 
are      valuable 
for  winter  bou- 
quets.    Plants 
of  the  Celosia 


mg  the  city  of  Canterbury.  In  1862  there 
were  in  these  forty-five  parishes  3259i  acres 
of  hop  gardens.  In  the  present  year  there  are 
4195i  acres,  showing  an  mcreasc  of  over  thirty 
per  cent.,  besides  411  acres  of  young  hops  not 
yet  come  into  bearing.     Of  the  41951  acres, 

27151  are  en- 


m  grow- 
ing "Gold- 
ings,"  which 
are  reputed  to 
be  the  highest 
class  grown  in 
England ;  the 
remaining 
1480  acres  are 
devoted  to 
•*G  rape  s," 
**  J  o  n  e  s  ," 
•*Cullings,"  a 
few  *»  Cole- 
gates,"  and 
some  less 

known  descrip- 
tions. The 
growers  have 
made  no  com- 
plaints since 
the  duty  was 
remove  d; 
there  could 
hardly  be  nam- 
ed five  years  in 
succession  that 
prices  have 
stood  so  hiffh 
as  during  the 
last  five,  and  it 
is  computed 
that  the  pro- 
duce of  each 
of  those  years 
would  pay  for 
flower  freely  if  planted  out  in  June  in  a  warm,   ^^  ^^  on  which  it  was  grown.    Looking  to 

Adtcred  situation.    Grown  in  pots,  they  aw  *=""*»*  f"<^' }*■  7°«jl'l  ?«em  there  is  stiU 
,  ,  ^  ,  ,  abundant  room  for  further  mcrease. 

the  most  elegant  of  greenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory plants,  where,  with  a  little  management,  I 


they  may  be  had  in  flower  the  whole  winter, 
growing  freely  in  rich  loamy  soil.  Half-hardy 
annuals. 


HOP  CUI/rUHB  IN  ENGIiAND. 

A  careful  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  acres  of  hoi>s  under  cidtivation 
in  1866.  As  long  as  the  duties  on  hops  contin- 
ued, a  P  arliamentary  return  was  published  ev- 
erv  year,  showing  the  acreage  devoted  to  that 
cultivation.  The  duty  was  abolished  in  1862, 
and  since  that  time  there  have  been  no  statis- 
tics taken  of  the  area  under  cultivation. 

The  present  inquiry  has  embraced  a  survey 
of  ibrty-five  parishes  in  East  Kent,  surround- 


Thk  Cattle  Plague  in  England. — ^At 
last  the  cattle  pla^e  in  Britain  has  come  to  an 
end,  after  destroying  upward  of  two  hundred 
thousand  animals — ^the  aggi*egate  value  of  which 
must  have  been  considerably  upward  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  It  is  estimated  that  about  five 
per  cent,  of  the  cattle  of  England  perished 
through  this  dreadful  murrain. 


Crops. — ^The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
estimates  the  crops  as  follows:  wheat,  180,- 
000,000  bushels;  com,  880,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  400,000,000  bushels  over  that  of 
1859;  cotton,  1,750,000  bales  of  400  pounds 
each. 
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WINTEB  MANAGEMENT  OF  MANXTELE, 
There  are  many  things  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  good  farming,  many  minor  details, 
'which,  if  neglected,  are  quite  sure  to  result  in 
loss  in  the  crops,  rather  than  profit.  There 
are  two  things  that  are  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, without  the  employment  of  which  we 
doubt  whether  profitable  crops  can  be  raised 
on  any  New  England  soils,  for  many  years  in 
succession.  The  first  of  these  and  the  only 
one  to  which  we  propose  to  give  attention  at 
the  present  time,  is  the  Winter  Management  of 
Manure. 

Considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
item  of  fkrm  husbandry  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  there  is  nothing  yet  like  a  system  of 
management  in  it.  On  many  farms  very  good 
practices  prevail  one  year  that  are  utterly  neg- 
lected the  next — although  it  is  admitted  by 
the  operator,  that  a  system  has  many  advan- 
tages over  a  chance  practice.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  attx^nding  the  handling  and  applica- 
tion of  manures  are : — 

1.  That  it  is  unpleasant  and  expensive  to 
overhaul  and  apply  manure  in  a  green  condi- 
tion, mingled  with  refuse  fodder,  such  as  com 
stalks  and  buts,  ineadow  hay  and  straw. 

2.  Manure  in  such  condition  is  in  a  form  too 
adhesive  and  compact  to  be  used  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  object  should  be  to 
get  the  largest  possible  crop  from  the  manure, 
the  first  year  it  is  applied.  In  order  to  secure 
this,  it  must  be  fermented,  and  made  fine  and 
easily  separated  by  that  process,  or  it  must  be 
divided  by  the  admixture  of  some  other  sub- 
stance, such  as  loam,  sand,  sawdust,  or  muck 
— the  latter  being  altogether  the  best. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  solve  the 
question.  What  is  Muck  7  and  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  decide  whether  the  process  which 
we  intend  to  describe  for  the  winter  manage- 
ment of  manure,  will  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  most  farmers.  Muck  is  any  mass 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Not  mud,  as 
some  teim  it,  which  is  a  mixture  of  soil  and 
sand,  or  gravel.  In  enlarging  the  manure 
heaps,  we  add  vegetable  matter,  in  various 
forms,  such  as  the  refuse  of  the  bam,  to  which 
weeds  are  added,  brakes,  rushes,  coarse  grass, 
moss  leaves,  and  even  small  bushes — every- 
thing that  will  readily  decay  and  become  muck. 

Wliat  we  attempt  to  do  in  our  limited  and 
painstaking  way.  Nature  has  already  done  for 
128  on  an  extended  scale.     She  began  her  work 


centuries  ago,  and  now  has  completed  it,  left 
it  at  our  hands,  and  invites  us  to  gather  it  up 
and  use  it.  It  is  scattered  over  the  New  Eng- 
land States  in  endless  quantity,  in  the  mead- 
ows, in  the  swamps,  and  in  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  hills — the  muck  beds  of  New  Eng- 
land— and  worth  more  to  us  than  all  the  gold 
beds  of  California. 

Muck  is  manure.  No  proverb  has  more 
truth  than  this,  that  **Muck  is  ih^  mother  of 
the  meal  chest. '''^  With  unwearied  pains  we  fill 
our  bams  annually  with  vegetable  matter,  not 
only  to  sustain  our  animals,  but  to  convert 
that  mass  of  vegetable  matter  into  manure,  or 
muck.  The  process  is  a  quicker  one  than  Na- 
ture's, but  how  trifling  in  extent  compared 
with  hers  !  The  result  of  that  conversion  is  a 
heavy,  highly-concentrated,  fertilizer,  without 
the  use  of  which  little  can  be  profitably  done 
in  New  England  farming,  or  the  West  either, 
eventually. 

How  much  this  vegetable  matter  is  '*ammal- 
ized,^'  as  it  is  called,  if  any,  by  passing  throogh 
the  cattle,  we  do  not  know.  But  that  it  has  a 
powerftil. influence  on  the  condition  of  the  soil 
and  the  growth  of  plants,  is  established  be- 
yond dispute. 

Nature's  process  is  a  slower  one,  but  she 
comes  at  last  to  something  like  the  same  re- 
sults. She  sends  upon  the  sandy  plain  or 
gravcUy  knoll,  a  coarse,  scanty  herbage,  which 
dies,  falls  to  the  ground,  decays,  and  becomes 
mucky  humus,  or  earth.  This  quickens  the 
soil,  the  next  crop  is  larger,  and  dies  and  de- 
cays as  did  the  first;  but  now  the  soil  baa 
power  to  germinate  seeds  which  are  brought 
upon  it  by  winds  or  animals,  and  soon  bushes, 
or  young  trees  appear.  These  are  partially 
sustained  by  the  atmosphere,  and  become 
clothed  with  a  rank  foliage  which  they  annually 
shed  upon  and  completely  cover  the  surface. 
This  process  has  been  repeated  in  thousands 
of  instances,  when,  at  length,  some  flood  has 
covered  the  surface  until  all  vegetable  life  was 
extinct,  or  some  raging  fire  swept  through  the 
forest,  burning  everything  but  the  larger 
tmnks  of  the  trees.  The  ravages  *of  insects 
and  the  tooth  of  time  gradually  bring  these  to 
the  ground,  where  they  lose  all  their  form  and 
mingle  with  the  common  mass.  In  muck 
meadows,  the  accumulation  has  been  gradually 
formed  by  the  annual  decay  of  small  bushes 
and  the  rank  gi'asses  which  have  grown  upon 
them ;   though   in  many  instances  there  are 
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abandant  evidences  that  the  surface  was  once 
ooTcred  with  a  heavy  growth  of  trees. 

Through  the  aid  of  our  stock,  we  convert 
vegetable  matter  into  muck  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Nature,  in  her  process,  has  probably 
occupied  half  as  many  thousand  years !  We 
cannot  wait  for  her,  and  will  therefore  avail 
ourselves  of  her  free-will  offering  as  a  help  to 
our  own  exertions. 

As  perfect  an  analysis  as  can  well  be  made — 
repeatedly  tried — shows  that  cow  dung  and 
good  muck  are  nearly  the  same  thing.  Dr. 
Dana  says : — "Departing  from  cow  dung  and 
vandering  through  all  the  varieties  of  animal 
and  vegetable  manures,  we  land  in  a  peat  bog. 
The  substance  under  our  feet  is  analyzed  and 
found  to  be  cow  dung  without  its  musky  breath 
of  cow  odor,  or  the  power  of  generating  am- 
monia, except  in  some  varieties  of  peat.  Add 
three  per  cent,  of  potash  to  muck  and  it  be- 
comes the  same  as  cow  dung.^^  If  this  be  so, 
inH  you  not  grasp  it  as  the  miner  does  the  glitr 
tering  gold  that  he  turns  up  with  infinite  labor 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  P  Now  that  we 
have  examined  the  materials  to  be  used,  let  us 
nggest  how  to 

Ckimpound  them  during  the  Winter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  muck  to  be  used 
diould  be  thrown  out  a  year  beforehand,  and 
carted  into  the  cellar  when  as  diy  as  it  can  be, 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  estimated  that  a  cord  of 
green  peat  weighs  9216  lbs. ;  but  if  quite  dry 
loses  three-fourths  of  its  weight.  So  that  more 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  hauling  is  saved  by 
carting  it  when  dry.  Besides  this,  wet  muck 
win  not  perform  the  service  desired,  that  of 
absorbing  and  holding  the  fluid  portions  of  the 
manure. 

Cart  the  muck  in,  therefore,  when  it  is  diy, 
and  leave  it  in  a  long  window,  where  it  will  be 
at  a  convenient  shovelling  distance  firom  the 
fresh  droppings  after  they  are  removed  from 
the  stalls.  Then,  as  often  as  twice  a  week — 
each  day  is  better — cover  the  droppings  with 
the  muck.  The  heap  should  have  no  long  lit- 
ter with  it.^  If  not  convenient  to  cut  it,  keep 
it  as  much  by  itself  as  possible,  and  cart  it  out 
in  ihe  spring  and  ferment  it.  If  the  hay, 
itraw,  com  buts  and  stalks  are  cut  before  being 
fed  out,  what  are  left  may  go  down  with  the 
^loppings,  as  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
■hovelling  the  heap  in  the  sprmg. 

Under  such  management,  a  heap  of  manure 
vty  be  secured  retaining  all  its  rich  qualities ; 


even  the  volatile  ammonia  is  saved.  It  will 
require  no  fermentation,  no  overlikuling  two 
or  tliree  times  in  the  spring  before  it  is  fit  to 
be  used,  can  be  handled  rapidly  and  comforta- 
bly, and  wiU  be  suitable  for  any  crop, — ^the 
flower  garden,  com  field  or  for  broad-casting. 
It  will  be  black,  unctuous  and  strong.  On  a 
farm  made  up  of  heavy  loams,  a  slight  cover- 
ing will  answer  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
fluids  and  volatile  parts,  but  where  the  farm  is 
a  sandy  loam,  the  peat  may  be  used  with  great 
freedom.  Indeed,  as  it  is  adding  manure  to 
manure,  pile  it  on,  if  the  expense  of  carting  in 
and  out  is  not  thought  too  great. 

Where  this  practice  is  observed  the  bam 
will  have  none  of  those  sickening  odors  which 
disgust  the  visitor,  endanger  the  health  of  the 
stock,  and  taint  the  fodder  they  are  to  eat,  as 
well  as  carriages,  harness,  and  the  clothing  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  bam.  If  muck 
cannot  be  obtained,  use  loam ;  sand  is  infinitely 
better  than  nothing ;  on  heavy  granite  soils  it 
is  decidedly  beneficial,  and  if  the  manure  is 
intended  for  top-dressing  meadows,  no  other 
material  is  so  good. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  in  the  selection 
of  muck,  as  some  of  it  contains  salts  that  actu- 
ally prevent  the  growth  of  plants.  This  may 
be  ascertained  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  during 
a  growing  season.  Most  specimens;  however, 
that  are  highly  decomposed  and  of  a  dark 
color,  will  be  found  to  be  good. 

If  the  muck  beds  of  New  England  should 
attract  our  farmers  as  gold  did  the  soldiers  of 
Cortes,  its  farms  would  soon  teem  wiUi  an  un- 
paralleled fertility. 


TOO  MUCH  STOCK. 
It  should  ever  be  a  rule  with  the  farmer  to 
winter  no  more  stock  than  he  can  winter  well. 
A  single  sheep  or  cow,  properly  cared  for,  and 
provided  with  a  sufliciency  of  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food,  water,  and  comfortable  shel- 
ter, will  be  of  more  value  to  the  owner  than 
two,  poorly  kept.  It  is  a  singular  error  in 
domestic  policy,  to  appropriate  to  two  or  more 
animals  the  food  necessaiy  for  one.  Yet  this 
singular  mistake  is  oft^n  noticeable  among 
those  who  consider  themselves — and  are  called 
— good  famiers ;  and,  indeed,  is,  or  has  been, 
often  practiced  by  whole  communities.  In 
seasons  of  scarcity,  more  stock  is  kept  than 
there  is  food  to  supply  their  wants;  conse- 
quently the  price  of  hay  is  unduly  raised,  and 
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suffering,  often  irremediable  and  ruinous 
to  the  coftununity,  is  the  result.  The  true 
policy  is,  to  keep  just  as  many  animals  as  will 
consume  the  fodder  produced  on  the  farm,  and 
no  more.  But  this  would  not  preclude  the 
plan  of  purchasing  fodder — were  the  money  at 
hand  to  do  so — with  the  intention  of  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  manure  and  the  productive 
power  of  the  farm. 

Practices  on  the  farm  have  greatly  changed 
in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others.  We  have 
heard  men  boast  of  wintering  a  cow  of  com- 
mon size  on  a  single  ton  of  ordinary  hay. 
Under  such  a  practice,  nearly  every  farm  in 
the  neighborhood  would  lose  one  or  more  ani- 
mals every  spring,  by  some  disease  induced  by 
want  of  food  and  exposure  to  cold.  Swine 
died,  and  so  did  nearly  one-half  the  lambs 
and  calves.  Cows  and  working  oxen  came 
out  of  the  winter  poor  and  weak,  the  former 
giving  but  little  milk  after  calving,  and  the 
oxen  entirely  un6t  for  performing  the  spring 
work  on  the  farm.  It  was  a  wretched  policy. 
We  trust  that  it  is  abandoned  among  all  enters 
prising  farmers.  Feed  your  stock  well,  and 
they  will  feed  you. 


New  Hampshire  State  Aorxcultural  So- 
GiETT. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  Nashua,  Wednesday,  26th  ult., 
when  the  following  board  of  officers  was  elect- 
ed :  President,  Frederick  Smyth  of  Manches- 
ter ;  Treasurer,  George  W.  Riddle  of  Bedford ; 
Secretary,  Aaron  Young  of  Portsmouth;  Di- 
rectors, Natt  Head  of  Hooksett,  David  Gillis 
of  Nashua,  Edward  Gustine  of  Keene;  Wai^ 
ren  F.  Daniel  of  Franklin,  James  W.  Coggs- 
well  of  Gilmanton.  It  waa voted  that  the  next 
fair  be  held  on  the  10th  of  September,  1867, 
and  the  two  following  days.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported that  there  were  $978.26  in  the  treasury, 
and  that  the  late  fair  at  Nashua,  (when  the 
weather  was  extremely  wet  and  stormy)  just 
paid  its  expenses. 

Canker- Worm  in  Michigan. — Sanford 
Howard,  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Board  of 
Agriculture,  furnishes  a  valuable  communica- 
tion to  the  Western  Rural  in  reUtion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  canker-worm  in  Calhoun 
Co.,  in  that  State.  Six  different  orchards 
have  been  infested,  and  the  insect  is  extend- 
ing. It  appears  there  are  also  some  other 
parts  of  the  State  where  it  haa  been  found. 


AOBIOUIiTUBAIi  ITSSMB. 

—Good  fences  always  pay  better  than  lawsuits 
with  neighbors. 

^In  Denmark  one  cannot  cut  down  his  own 
trees  without  a  permit  from  Government. 

— Tho  Mctine  Farmer  says  the  hay  crop  of  that 
State  this  year  was  about  two-thirds  of  its  nsual 
average. 

—Drained  land  is  generally  ten  to  twenty  de- 
grees wanner  in  summer,  than  that  in  wliich  water 
stands  stagnant. 

—The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Michi- 
gan is  believed  not  to  exceed  ten  bushels  per  acre 
by  a  Marshall  county  correspondent  of  the  WetUm 
Rural. 

—To  keep  warm  feet,  line  your  boots  with  calf- 
skin dressed  soft  with  the  hair  on,  or  with  young 
lamb-skin.  Every  man  should  have  two  pairs  in 
use,  and  change  every  day. 

— As  layers,  we  consider  the  Spanish  and  the 
Black  Poland  Top-knots  altogether  unrivalled  as 
abundant  layers.  The  whole  family  of  Hambnrgs, 
including  the  Bolton  Greys,  are  prolific,  and  are 
known  as  eterlasting  layers. 

—It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  rearing  chickens 
hatched  in  February  and  March,  on  account  of  the 
cold,  but,  with  proper  accommodations  or  conven- 
iences, Mr.  Benent  says  he  has  found  it  more  cer- 
tain than  those  hatched  in  June. 

— To  sort  potatoes  or  apples,  stand  upright  and 
save  the  backache.  It  is  more  healthy.  Make  a 
platform  3x3  feet,  with  sides  4  or  6  inches  high. 
Leave  a  gap  at  one  comer,  to  pour  out  ftxnn.  Set 
the  form  on  a  barrel,  or  other  support,  and  pour  a 
bushel  at  a  time  of  apples  on  it,  and  sort  them 
standing.    It  is  easier  to  lift  up  than  stoop  down. 

— ^For  the  relief,  but  not  complete  cure,  of  the 
heaves,  a  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Amerietm 
recommends  the  outside  of  shell  bark,  burnt  to 
ashes  and  mixed  with  the  horse's  feed,  as  mnch  as 
he  can  be  made  to  cat,  and  allow  him  to  eat  no 
dusty  hay,  especially  clover  hay. 

-^Horseman .  tpAre  that  tree  f 

Tia  not  A  hitching  post; 
Though  in  its  Infancy. 

Yet  Boon  Uwill  »hacie  a  boat; 
Then  spare,  O,  apare  that  tree, 

For  he  who  placed  it  there 
Hcant  not  that  it  should  he 

By  heaat  of  thine  gnavcd  bare. 

—Mr.  W.  C.  Ripley,  of  Green,  N.  Y.,  says  that 
he  has  practiced  with  perfect  success  the  following 
plan  for  ^^intering  cabbages:  <'Sink  a  barrel  in 
the  ground  to  within  an  inch  or  t\vo  of  the  top, 
cut  off  the  heads  and  fill  the  barrel  fhll,  put  on  a 
board  to  keep  out  water,  and  that  is  all  the  cover- 
ing that  is  needed.*' 

-Mr.  W.  C.  Schofield,  of  Coventry,  Vt.,  has  two 
Leicester  owes  which  for  the  past  three  years  have 
each  brought  him  two  lambs  each  year.  He  sold 
the  Iambi  ibr  sixty  dollars,  and  the  wool  Cor 
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twenty.  His  foor  lambB  this  year  weighed  59, 60, 
07  and  50  Iba.  He  has  also  eight  cows  from  which 
he  has  made,  since  the  first  of  April,  1200  lbs.  of 
hatter,  and  reared  fonr  calves.  The  batter  brought 
Um  ^90  22.    So  says  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

—The  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  has  a 
great  eifect  upon  the  time  required  for  the  rising  of 
the  cream ;  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  with 
Hkt  thermometer  at 

80  degrees,  all  the  cream  will  rise  in  10  hours. 
77  "  ««  "  12       " 

68  "  "  **  18       " 

55  ««  **  **  24       " 

50  <*  «  *'  86       " 

45  <l  l<  14  ^  14 


BXTBAGT8  ANB  B£FIiIB8. 

WHITE   BEAX8 — SEED   CORK — BREEDS   OP  SWINE- 
ESSEX  PIGS. 

What  kind  of  white  beans  are  the  best  for  table 
we,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  the  highest  price 
in  mari^et  ?  Where  can  I  obtain  a  seed  of  com 
that  will  yield  a  largo  crop,  and  ripen  early  in  the 
State  of  Maine?  Is  the  Columbia  County  pig 
equal  to  the  Chester,  Suffolk  or  Cheshire,  in  qual- 
ity of  pork  and  case  of  fattening  ? 

What  is  the  best  breed  of  pigs  in  all  respects  ? 

Will  the  Essex  pig  dress  white  ? 

Norton^  Dee,,  1866.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks.— The  white  "pea  bean,*'  as  it  is 
called,  is  probably  the  best  bean  known,  all  things 
considered.  That  is,  most  people  prefer  this  to 
sny  other  bean.  It  is  easily  raised,  ripens  before 
ftusts  usually  come,  is  always  in  demand  in  the 
market,  and  at  the  highest  price  paid  for  beans. 

Seed  com  may  be  obtained  at  the  seed  stores  in 
Boston,  and  probably  in  any  of  the  cities  in  Maine, 
that  will  yield  a  large  crop  if  managed  properly, 
and  will  ripen  in  about  ninety  days  tnm  the  time 
of  planting— provided  the  seed  is  put  into  the 
gnmnd  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  suitable  in  the  spring. 

Wc  haTC  no  knowledge  that  is  sufficiently  relia- 
ble on  your  question  about  the  swine.  The  pure 
Chester  and  the  Suffolk  fatten  quite  rapidly,  and 
the  poik  sometimes  lacks  that  firmness  wliich  we 
find  in  breeds  of  larger  fhunes. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  breed  of 
swine  in  all  respect,  is  probably  as  much  unsettled 
as  it  would  be  if  applied  to  cattle  or  horses. 

Tlie  Essex  s^vine  do  dress  white. 

care  op  bees  IV  VriNTER. 

Having  kept  bees  tor  the  last  fifteen  years,  I 
hare  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  profits  of  bee- 
keeping depend  more  on  keeping  them  well  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer.  I  find  tnat  one  strong,  healthy 
swarm  in  the  spring  of  the  year  is  worth  many 
weak  ones. 

In  the  winter  of  1860-61  I  put  some  of  my  bees 
in  a  dry  cellar,  and  I  thought  it  a  poor  way  to  win- 
ter them,  as  they  came  out  in  the  spring  rather 
fcebie  and  with  mouldy  combs.  The  next  winter 
I  pat  them  in  a  dark  room  in  the  house,  with  the 
bolea  in  th^  honey  board  open  for  ventilation.  In 
the  month  of  January,  the  weather  being  mild,  the 
bees  became  over-heated,  and  in  order  to  save 
them,  I  was  obliged  to  cany  them  out  of  doors. 


Since  then  I  have  kept  them  on  their  summer 
stand. 

I  have  a  few  hives  that  stand  on  a  platform, 
with  wire  cloth  for  a  bottom.  I  think  (hey  winter 
much  better  thnn  those  in  hives  standing  on  a 
board.  During  the  past  winter  I  examined  the 
bees  a  number  of  times  in  the  hives  standing  on  a 
board  bottom,  and  found  many  of  them  on  the 
bottom,  sometimes  being  fixizcn  together ;  at  others 
they  were  wet,  having  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 
On  the  wire  bottom  there  were  a  few  dead  bees, 
but  the  wire  was  dir.  To  the  wire  bottom,  how- 
ever, I  have  two  objections:  First,  the  expense; 
and  second,  the  bees  will  seal  it  over  so  as  to  make 
it  water-tight. 

1  intend  this  winter  to  make  a  box  or  fhune  two 
inches  deep,  Just  the  size  of  the  hive ;  then  remove 
the  hive  fh>m  the  bottom  board,  put  on  the  ftame, 
fill  it  with  coarse  pine  sawdust,  and  then  replace 
the  hive.  This,  I  think,  will  help  to  keep  the  bees 
dry,  US  the  water  that  drops  fh)m  the  comb  will 

rif  s  through  the  sawdust.  For  the  top  of  the  hive 
intend  to  lav  six  small  sticks  about  one-fourth 
longer  than  (ne  width  of  the  hive,  on  the  top  of 
the  hive,  crosswiFC  the  frames,  then  fill  the  top 
with  clean  lye  straw.  This  will  give  the  bees  an 
air  chamber  and  a  passage  over  the  ft-UQies.  Should 
any  person  give  this  arrangement  a  trial,  I  rhould 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  it  through  the  New  England 
Farmer.  For  the  last  six  vcars  I  have  made  my 
honey  boxes  to  fit  on  the  trames,  using  no  honey 
board.  t.  s.  o. 

Manckettery  Mass.,  Nov.,  1866. 

Remarks.— We  hope  '*J.  S.  C."  will  not  fail  to 
communicate  the  result  of  the  proposed  experi- 
ment, whether  others  do  so  or  not.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  other 
facts  which  the  experience  of  these  fifteen  yean 
may  have  developed. 

treatment  of  croup. 

Noticing  a  statement  in  your  paper  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  croup,  I  will  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  when  any  one  has  an  attack  of  the  croup, 
or  diptlierio,  as  it  is  termed,  be  it  a  child  or  an 
adult,  just  drink  fteely  of  warm  water  only,  until 
relief  is  obtained ;  at  the  same  time  kcepmg  the 
whole  body  warm,  not  by  wet  cloths,  but  dry  ones, 
especially  the  back  of  the  neck.  Mothers,  try  it 
for  your  little  ones.  It  cannot  harm,  if  it  does  not 
cure.  I  liave  tried  it  in  the  first  stages  of  croup, 
in  my  family,  and  found  it  gave  speedy  relief. 

A  Farmer's  Wifb. 

North  Hadley,  Mass.,  1866. 

SHOE  FOR  CORKED  OX. 

A  subscriber  ttom  Littleton,  N.  H.,  wishes  for 
information  relative  to  shoeing  his  ox.  I  had  one 
corked  the  same  way,  and  had  a  shoe  made  tight 
and  drawn  out  at  the  toe  so  as  to  tum  up  over  the 
end  of  the  hoof,  and  then  put  on  so  as  not  to  press 
hard  on  the  toe.  It  worked  very  well.  I  think  it 
best  to  let  his  ox  lie  still  a  while.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing better  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  hoof  than 
a  little  soft  grease  of  some  kind  applied  often 
around  the  hoof,  near  the  hair. 

A  Subscribbb. 

Waterbmy,  Vt.,  Nov.  17, 1866. 

BIO   COLT  VS  A  BAD  FIX. 

I  have  a  colt  five  months  and  twenty-two  days 
old,  14  1-2  hands  (68  in.)  high,  and  well-propor- 
tioned, that  seems  to  be  stiff;  weak  and  lame  all 
over.  The  cords  in  his  legs  are  very  prominent, 
and  i^pear  contracted,  somewtut  like  the  ciwnp, 
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with  some  tendency  to  crimping  down  on  his  for- 
ward ankles.  There  are  big  puffs,  like  bog  spav- 
ins, on  the  gambrel  joints,  and  at  different  times 
seems  to  limp  with  each  of  his  legs.  He  cats  and 
drinks  well,  and  lies  down,  but  gets  up  with  diffi- 
culty. He  has  grown  two  inches  in  about  four 
weeks,  and  has  been  getting  more  out  of  fix  each 
week.  There  being  no  farrier  in  the  vicinity,  I 
have  done  nothing  for  him,  except  rub  his  legs  a 
few  times  with  liniment. 

Although  a  very  valuable  animal,  if  all  right,  I 
consider  his  case  so  hopeless  that  I  have  warned 
him  of  his  early  death,  unless  ho  ^gets  better  very 
soon. 

Can  the  Editor,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Fabmer,  tell  me  of  anything  that  will  be  of  any 
practical  benefit  to  him  ?  I  have  strong  faith  that 
Dr.  Dadd,  or  any  skilful  farrier,  could  bring  him 
out  of  it,  but  I  have  not  the  Amds  nor  time  to  go 
with  him  to  the  city  for  medical  treatment. 

"TAKING  BACK." 

The  dam  of  the  above  colt  is  coal  black,  low 
built,  and  weighs  about  1050  pounds.  Four 
years  ago  she  was  put  to  "Pegasus,"  a  very 
dark  brown  horse,  eighteen  hands  high,  and 
weighing  1000  pounds.  Her  two  succeed- 
ing colts  resembled  herself,  but  this  one  is  prc- 
ciselv  the  color  of  "  Pegasus,"  and  promises  to 
equal  him  in  height  and  size,  if  he  can  be  cured, 
before  I  decide  to  butcher  him !  I  think  he  is  an 
illustration  of  Prof.  Agassiz's  theory  of  ''Prior 
impregnation  affecting  amsequent  progeny  " 

Lectum. 

how  to  feed  the  hoo  and  when  to  kill  him. 

Please  tell  **Young  Farmer"  that  the  best  way 
to  feed  his  hogs  is  on  com,  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore killing,  with  plenty  of  water  for  drink.  Kill 
a  few  days  before  the*  full  moon,  and  just  before 
high  tide,  and  he  need  not  be  afhdd  to  look  in  the 
pot  when  cooking,  for  fear  it  has  shrunk  all  away. 
Fo&TT  Yeabs'  Experience. 

Maine,  1866. 

PHOSPHATES  AND  OTHER  FERTILIZERS. 

As  the  long  evenings  of  winter  advance  upon  us, 
we  who  have  seen  the  sunshine  of  spring  swell  the 
bnd,  who  have  sweated  through  the  naving  season, 
and  been  rewarded  according  to  our  labor,  can  find 
time  to  consider  our  gains  or  losses  of  this  year, 
and  make  our  calculations  for  the  next.  That  ma- 
nure which  gave  the  l>eBt  crops  this  year,  we  shall 
of  course  use  the  next. 

PHOSPHATES. 

I  have  not  quite  enough  barn-yard  and  other 
home-made  manure,  so  I  tried  **  Coe's  Superphos- 
phate," on  the  strength  of  the  high  recommenda- 
tion which  several  wcU-lmown  gentlemen,  I  be- 
lieve of  every  State  in  New  England,  have  given 
it.  My  experience  is  as  follows :  On  one  field  of 
com  containing  sixty  rods,  and  which  received  a 
heavy  dressing  of  bam-yard  manure  when  ploughed, 
I  used  for  one-third  of  the  rows  in  planting,  "Coe's 
Baperphosphate ;"  in  one-third,  hen-manure;  and 
in  the  other  part,  soil  from  the  privy.  After  har- 
vesting, I  found  that  the  field  had  yielded  sixty 
baskets— thirty  bushels  of  sound  com.  There  was 
the  difference  of  less  than  half  a  basket  between 
the  product  of  the  rows  planted  with  night  soil 
and  the  superphosphate,  and  that  was  in  favor  of 
the  former.  The  rows  planted  with  hen  manure 
did  not  yield  as  well  as  either  of  the  others,  the 
ears  not  being  so  long  or  so  well  filled.  Therefore 
I  shall,  another  year,  use  night  soil  in  the  hill  in- 
stead of  snpcipnosphate,  because  it  is  as  good, 
and  a  great  deal  cheaper.  This  experiment  was 
on  npUods.   On  a  piec^  .of  low  laaa»  wiiich  with 


horse  manure  produced  forty  bushels  of  caixots 
last  year,  I  got  this  year,  after  applying  the  super- 
phosphate, thirty-five  bushels,  with  the  same  care. 

I  also  used  it  in  the  hill  with  potatoes,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  the  hill  at  hoeing.  It  did  well  in  each 
case,  but  not  as  well  as  bam-yard  manure,  which  I 
used  in  rows  alongside  of  the  rows  treated  with 
superphosphate.  I  noticed  that  the  potatoes  which 
I  raised  with  the  superphosphate  were  ripe  three 
weeks  before  those  wnich  were  manured  with  bam- 
yard  manure  were  fit  to  dig.  This  may  be  a  hkit 
to  me  to  use  the  superphosphate  when  1  plant  mv 
early  potatoes  next  year.  I  shall  act  upon  it  at  aU 
events.  Winter  Hill. 

Naahva,  N,  H.,  Nov,  24,  1866. 


CUBBSNO    AJSTD     BOY]!|rTON*S     TW  Hi  til  NO 
FIiOCK. 

A  recent  number  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Farmer  contains  tlie  following  account  of  this 
well-known  flock,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest : — 

It  always  affords  great  pleasure  to  an  ad* 
mirer  of  sheep  to  inspect  a  flock  improved  by 
good  breeding  and  care.  He  who  is  a  real 
friend  to  improvement  delights  in  the  evidence 
of  progress  seen  in  the  operations  of  others, 
and  wulingly  lends  his  aid  and  repeats  the 

{)raise  due  to  enterprise.  A  visit  to  the  estab- 
ishment  of  Messrs.  Gushing  &  Boynton,  at 
Woodstock,  Vt. ,  is  worth  a  long  journey.  The 
Hon.  Nathan  Gushing  was  one  of  the  few 
farmers  who  had  the  intelligence  to  recognize 
the  superior  value  of  pure  blood  merinos  before 
their  merits  were  generally  appreciated,  and 
the  enterprise  to  act  up  to  his  convictions. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  he  purchased 
twenty  pure  merino  sheep.  From  that  day  his 
progress  has  been  constant.  He  has  taken 
great  pains  to  gain  a  perfect  physical  develop- 
ment, which  he  regards  as  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  success.  The  fleece  of  great  density, 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  protected  by  an  abun- 
dant secretion  of  yolk,  he  thinks  of  secondary 
importance,  because  without  the  first  named 
quality  it  is  of  no  value.  The  extraordinary 
success  which  has  attended  his  judicious  man- 
agement is  a  rich  reward  for  the  labor  of  years. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  proper  crossing,  by 
good  feeding,  (every  lamo  receiving  pixjper 
care  and  attention  from  birth,  securing  an  early, 
healthful  and  complete  development  of  all  its 
functions,  and  this  without  pampering,)  and 
by  a  sensible  course  of  treatment,  allowing 
each  ewe  to  nurse  her  own  lamb,  and  turning 
off  the  whole  flock  to  rough  it  in  the  pastures 
through  the  summer.  The  great  uniformity 
tliroughout  the  flock,  now  numbering  four  hun- 
dred, and  which  is  surpassed  in  this  respect  by 
no  other  flock  we  ever  examined,  indicates 
pure  blood  and  good  breeding.  Tiio  present 
weight  of  fleeces — 10  lbs. — is  double  the  origi- 
nal weight.  All  the  arrangements  for  winter 
management  are  most  perfect  and  systematie. 
Ver^  nigh  basement  rooms,  well  lighted  and 
ventilat^,  with  plenty  of  room,  divided  by  . 
feeding  racks  into  apartments  for  twenty-five       ' 
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to  forty,  each  opening  on  a  small 
yard  with  grain  troughs,  where 
the  sheep  may  move  about  in  fine 
weather,  but  closed  at  night,  with 
root  cellars  in  the  rear,  and  mows 
above  filled  with  such  hay  as  the 
good  farmer  loves  to  place  before 
his  i<tock.  We  should  judge  that 
the  granary  is  not  distant.  It  is 
noticed  that  the  *' Patent  Combi- 
nation Sheep-racks"  are  not  tol- 
erated here.  A  plain  rack,  nearly 
or  quite  three  feet  wide  and  one 
foot  deep,  with  flat  bottom  rest- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  upper  side 
boards  slanting  inward,  is  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  hold  a  substan- 
tial feeding  of  hay,  and  seems 
easy  for  the  sheep.  The  grain 
trough — two  boards,  about  ten 
inches  in  width,  nailed  together 
at  right  angles  and  resting  on 
legs  of  three  inch  joist  crossed 
to  fit  the  sides — is  always  clean  and  ready  for 


We  missed  the  genial  face  of  Dr.  Boynton, 
now  in  Texas  with  a  cargo  of  sheep,  and  who 
would  never  h^ve  trusted  his  editorial  pen  to 
oar  hands  had  he  imagined  it  would  have  been 
used  in  a  manner  so  repugnant  to  his  weU 
known  modesty. 


Prairie  PxsTURES.-Every  succeeding  year's 
experience  is  contradicting  the  generally  con- 
ceived idea  that  prairie  land  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  the  tame  grasses.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  older  grazing  portions 
of  Central  Illinois.  In  a  recent  conversation 
with  an  extensive  stock  grower  of  Logan  coun- 
ty, a  former  resident  of  the  renowned  blue 
grass  region  of  Kentucky,  he  affirmed  that  he 
could  keep  moi*e  stock  on  an  acre  of  blue  grass 
pasture  upon  his  present  farm  than  upon  any 
equal  amount  of  land  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  the  older  the 
pasture  becomes,  if  properly  treated,  the  bet- 
ter the  yield  of  grasses.  Blue  grass  and  white 
clover  seem  to  come  into  our  pastures  sponta- 
neously, totrether  with  a  proportion  of  other 
varieties  that  keeps  up  a  succession  of  feed. 
There  are  some  soils  of  course,  here  as  else- 
where, that  do  not  '*set"  well  to  grass. — Prai- 
rie Farmer, 


SAFFOBD'8  SWrETQINQ  CATTI.E  8TAKCHION. 
The  convenience  and  security  of  the  old- 
fashioned  stanchion  for  cattle  are  acknowledged 
and  prized  by  farmers ;  but  many,  being  anx- 
ious to  give  their  stock  greater  freedom,  have 
tried  chains,  straps,  bows,  &c. ;  but  seldom 
with  much  satisfaction.  The  simple  contriv- 
ance illustrated  by  the  above  cut,  secures  all 
the  advantages  of  the  old  stanchion,  and  most 
of  those  which  belong  to  separate  ties,  &c. 
Properly  made,  they  must  be  secure  and  as 
easily  operated  by  children  or  others  as  the 
old-fashioned  permanent  stanchions.  In  case 
of  milch  cows,  while  they  can  lie  down  on 
either  sjde,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  swing  stan- 
chion made  as  seen  in  the  cut,  they  soon  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  lying  upon  the  side  opposite 
the  milker,  thus  keeping  the  right  side  clean. 
It  is  the  invention  and  patent  of  Larkin  S.  Saf- 
ford,  a  practical  farmer  of  Hope,  Me.  From 
an  examination  of  a  model,  we  think  well  of 
the  invention,  and  wonder  it  was  never  thought 
of  before. 


Storing  Roots. — See  that  they  are  dry 
and  clean,  and  that  the  air  can  circulate  more 
or  less  among  them.  With  ruta  bagas  it  is  es- 
pecially important  tliat  they  should  be  placed 
m  lattice  cases  or  racks,  if  in  cellars,  so  that 
wind  from  open  windows  may  pass  through 
them  except  m  the  coldest  weather.  The  rot- 
ting of  tunbers  connected  with  cellars,  oflen 
lesohs  from  imperfect  ventilation. — Country 
QaUleman. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
BONB  DUST,    PLASTER  AND    SALT. 

Having  recently  seen  an  editorial  invitation 
to  your  readers  to  give  their  experience  with 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  believing  that  they 
ou^ht  to  do  so,  I  briefly  give  mine. 

ihave  a  triangular  piece  of  land  at  the  Three 
Corners,  near  Uie  centre  of  our  village,  just 
opposite  to  and  descending  towards  the  Post 
Office,  which  had  been  mowed  eight  years,  and 
was  broken  up  last  spring  and  planted  to  com 
and  carrots  m  the  following  manner: — The 
south  half  was  manured  in  the  hill  with  par- 
tially decomposed   cow  manure  and   Indian 
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wheat  hulls ;  then  on  the  hills,  after  the  com 
was  covered  and  up  two  inches,  on  the  first 
row  south  was  put  a  spoonful  of  bone  dust ; 
on  the  second  row  four  spoonfuls  of  ashes ;  on 
the  third  nothing,  and  so  on,  through  the  south 
half.  My  manure  being  gone  we  put  a  spoon- 
ful of  bone  dust  in  the  hill  in  the  next  row ; 
then  four  spoonfuls  of  ashes  in  each  hill  next 
row;  third  row  nothing,  and  so  on,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  piece.  Then,  again,  after  this 
part  was  up,  the  same  rows  were  again  treated 
m  the  same  way. 

Throughout  the  season,  as  the  rows  ran 
towards  die  Post  Office,  they  were  the  subject 
of  frequent  remark  by  the  farmers  meeting  at 
the  Post  Oflice,  and  as  the  owner  of  the  field 
was  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society, — 
from  whose  fields  good  crops  were  expected, — 
he  had  frequent  occasion  to  explain  "what 
makes  the  difference  between  the  north  and 
south  parts  of  that  piece  of  com,  and  what 
makes  every  third  row  so  much  larger  and 
darker  green  ?"  The  rows  pointed  out  were 
in  every  instance  the  ones  having  the  ashes, 
while  no  difference  could  possibly  oe  seen  be- 
tween the  rows  with  bone  dust  and  those  with- 
out anything.  That  part  of  the  field  without 
any  barn  yard  manure,  was  not  half  as  large 
or  productive  as  the  other  part,  and  the  corn 
itself  was  not  as  early  or  of  as  good  quality. 

There  were  eight  rows  of  carrots  nmning 
the  same  way.  which  were  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  with  exactly  the  same  re:»ult. 

The  soil  is  a  dark,  loamv  slate,  resting  upon 
slate  and  quartz  rocks,  within  from  eight  inches 
to  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  surface ;  and 
being  sufiicienlly  drj-,  though  never  suffering 
from  drought,  except  a  few  square  feet  of  sur- 
face in  one  spot. 

I  also  tried  bone  dust  in  a  similar  manner  to 
some  pai-tii  of  rows  of  com  and  potatoes,  and 
to  some  fodder  com,  without  the  least  percep- 
tible efiect,  good  or  bad. 

The  soil  of  this  field  is  quite  moist  for  plant- 
ing land,  witJi  some  chx.  The  bone  dust  or 
flour  of  bone,  which  I  used,  was  from  the 
/•Boston  Milling  and  Manufacturing  Co." 
Several  others  of  my  neighbors  tried  a  half 
barrel  each,  with  almost  every  kind  of  grain, 
pulse  and  vegetables,  I  should  think,  fi-om 
hearing  their  i-emarks  about  it,  and  on  quite  a 
variety  of  soils,  including  sandy  meadows  and 
hillsides,  loam,  clay,  high  and  low  lands,  and 
in  every  instance,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  with 
the  same  result  as  I  had,  with  one  exception, 
to  wit :  Escj.  C.  told  me  that  he  thought  that 
certain  rows  of  com,  to  which  he  applied  the 
bono  flour  in  connection  with  other  manure, 
were  benefited  by  it;  but  said  he  thought 
'*  not  enough  to  make  it  pay."  I  think  there 
arc  twenty  or  more,  in  this  or  adjoining  towns, 
who  tried  it,  and  I  have  heard  of  only  one 
who  thinks  of  trying  it  again. 

I  gave  some  a  few  times  to  a  cow  that  was 
ailing,  to  advantage  I  rather  think. 

Having  a  strong  desire  that  all  facts  affect- 


ing the  fanning  interests  should  be  made  avail* 
able,  I  have  hastily  written  the  above,  though 
reluctantly,  as  I  do  not  wish  in  any  manner  or 
de^e  to  injure  any  man  or  company.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  climate  and  sod  of  this 
region  is  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  tliis  fertili- 
zer, while  it  may  be  invaluable  for  other  sec- 
tions. 

Flaater 

has  been  tried  considerably  at  different  times 
'•hereabouts,"  but  without  that  great  benefi 
that  is  manifest  from  its  use  in  some  other  sec- 
tions.    Last  year  I  made  a  trial  of 

Salt  and  Flatter, 

by  mixing  together  100  lbs.  of  plaster  to  three 
bushels  of  salt.  On  170  rods  of  land,  sowed 
to  wheat  and  grass  seed,  about  three  bushels 
and  a  peck  of  this  compound  was  sowed  three 
or  four  days  afler  it  was  harrowed  and  rolled. 
A  strip  one  rod  wide  was  left  on  which  no  salt 
and  plaster  was  sowed.  The  growth  on  this 
strip  was  smaller  and  of  lighter  color  throu^ 
the  season.  Harvested  thirty  bushels  of  exc3- 
lent  wheat  to  the  acre ;  and  this  season  we  cut 
two  good,  not  extra,  crops  of  hay  from  the 
same  land;  equaling  about  three  tons  to  the 
acre  of  both  cuttings. 

I  also  sowed  some  of  the  same  compound 
on  a  strip  through  the  centre  of  some  grass 
land  that  1  intended  to  break  up  the  next  sea- 
son, and  thought  that  strip  produced  about  an 
eighth  more  grass  in  consequence.  The  pres- 
ent season  the  same  was  ploughed  and  planted 
in  such  a  manner  that  rows  of  turnips,  com 
and  potatoes,  and  a  little  strip  of  bai-ley,  ex- 
tended across  the  strip  that  was  sowed  to  salt 
and  plaster  the  season  before.  The  turnips 
were  three  times  the  value  there  that  they  were 
on  the  same  amount  of  land  in  any  other  part 
of  the  field.  The  com  was  earlier,  darker 
green,  twice  the  size,  and  yielded  twice  the 
quantity  of  any  other  part  of  the  field.  The 
potatoes  and  barley  were  also  perceptibly 
lamer  and  better. 

1  tried  some  of  the  same  compound  instead 
of  manure,  in  the  hill  where  1  planted  two . 
kinds  of  potatoes,  and  where  I  planted  a  lew 
rows  of  com,  and  it  proved  their  ruin.  ' 

The  present  season  I  sowed  four  and  a  half 
bushels  of  salt,  alone,  on  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  land  sowed  to  wheat  and  grass  seed.  The 
crop  of  wheat  was  good  where  it  was  not  badly 
lodged,  averaging  not  quite  twenty-four  bush- 
els to  tlie  acre,  and  an  excellent  ''stalking" 
or  "catch"  of  grass. 

Several  of  my  neighbors  have  tried  salt  and 
plaster,  and  salt  alone,  and  I  believe  everyone 
thinks  favorably  of  their  use ;  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  bam  yard  manure,  but  as  a  means  of 
increasing  it  by  increasing  the  amount  of  food, 
so  that  more  animals  may  be  kept  manufactur- 
ing manure  of  the  best  quality. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  the  "ice  is  broke," 
jost  tell  other  experimenters  to  ^*wade  iii»** 
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and  relate  their  experience,  as  plainly  if  not 
aa  bluntly.  Rufus  Nutting. 

Randolph,  VL,  Not,  29,  1866. 


For  the  Kem  England  Farmitr. 
HRTiTiTTTQ  THE  FABM— ANOTHEB  SIDB 
OF  THE  STOBY. 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  remarks  about 
selling  the  farm;  and  as  it  is  a  question  to 
which  I  have  recently  given  much  thought,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  say  something — 
not  about  *'  the  other  side" — ^but  about  another 
side  **of  the  storj-." 

But  I  would  first  say  that  you  give  a  very 
good  and  true  account  of  the  advantages  that 
are,  or  should  be,  secured  on  a  good  farm : 
and  that  the  importance  of  these  advantages 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  discontented  farmers  who  fo  often 
complain  that  they  get  but  little  returns  from 
the  larm,  or  that  farming  is  not  profitable. 

But  in  regard  to  selling  the  farm,  do  you 
not  go  to  the  oilier  extreme  in  the  compari:fon 
yon  have  so  well  drawn  ?  That  there  are  com- 
paratively few  fanners  who  have  passed  the 
better  portion  of  their  lives  on  the  farm,  who 
vouhl  be  contented  in  a  crowded  city,  is  un- 
doubtefUy  true.  It  would  not  be  natural  for 
men  that  had  been  accustomed  to  active  out- 
door exercise,  to  set  down  with  nothing  what- 
ever to  do ;  not  even  a  horse  to  ride  around 
among  farmcn<,  to  see  how  their  old  business 
prospers.  The  chan<re  would  be  too  great  to 
be  conducive  to  health,  pleasure,  or  satisfac- 
tkm. 

But  because  a  farmer  would  not  be  content- 
ed with  city  life,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for 
keeping  up  the  same  hard-working  farm-life 
until  he  drops  into  his  grave,  or  at  least  as 
long  as  he  is  able  to  work  ?  Of  course  there 
are  many  who  liave  sons  that  take  hold  and 
carry  on  the  fann,  and  provide  good  comfort- 
able quarters,  wit  h  a  safe  horse  and  easy  car- 
riage, for  their  parents.  In  such  cases,  farm- 
ers, who  are  getting  old,  can  probably  be  as 
oomfortahle  and  contented  as  am'where.  But 
1  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  some  sons  who 
manage,  if  not  calculate,  to  get  all  the  work  they 
can  out  of  their  parents.  In  such  cases  the  old 
&nner  needs  a  home  by  himself.  Where  the 
diil<ben  have  all,  or  about  all  married  off,  and 
got  farms,  or  gone  into  some  other  businesis 
by  themselves,  and  declining  years  and  failing 
health  make  it  diHicult  for  the  old  people  to 
attend  to  the  dilierent  kinds  of  work  on  the 
fiirm.  or  properly  to  oversee  and  attend  to  the 
faired  help  neiressary  to  carry  it  on,— especially 
when  it  is  as  dilficult  to  find  men  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  work  alone  without  the  '*boss,^^ 
or  girls  that  will  work  in  the  house  without 
constant  oversight,  and  are  so  often  anything 
but  the  quiet,  agreeable  people,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  around  them,— -I  say  when  all 
tkia  is  the  case,  as  it  is  in  many  instances  in  this 


section,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  to  **  sell  our 
little  farm." 

But  because  it  is  time  to  retire  from  the 
farm,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
must  go  into  a  crowded  city.  That  would  be 
goin^  to  the  other  extreme.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  a  medium  cours^e  lor  him  to 
take ;  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  he  may  enjoy 
many  of , the  advantages  of  town  life,  and  stlU 
have  nearly  all  of  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  the  farm. 

Now  I  will  try  to  show  the  kind  of  life  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  suit  and  be  suitubh'.  for 
such  a  farmer.  He  should  have  a  small  place 
of  from  four  to  twelve  or  fifteen  acres,  accord- 
ing to  the  location  and  fertility  Of  1  he  land; 
the  principal  object  being  to  have  enou<rh  to 
keep  a  horse  and  cow,  and  to  raise  corn,  pota- 
toes, vegetables  and  fruit  for  a  small  family, 
and  also  to  have  enough  grain  and  other  feed 
to  make  his  pork.  The  amount  of  land  will 
also  be  governed  by  the  location  and  price. 
If  close  to  a  large  village,  where  lanil  is  sev- 
eral hindred  dollars  an  acre,  from  four  to  six 
acres  will  oflen  be  enough.  Then  the  cow  and 
horse  may  be  kept  on  the  soiling  system  alto- 
gether, or  for  the  most  part,  and  what  more  fod- 
tler  there  is  needed  be  supplied  by  purchase.  If 
away  from  such  towns,  where  land  is  cheaper, 
the  place  should  be  large  enou<<;h  to  supply 
plenty  of  pasturage  for  a  horse  and  cow  dur- 
ing the  summer,  as  well  as  hay  and  other  feed 
for  winter.  But  if  means  will  permit,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  locate  near  a  viltajjc  of  some 
size,  whei'e  there  are  good  churches  with  able 
preachers :  and  where  there  are  opportunities 
for  attending  some  of  the  better  cla-s  of  lec- 
tures and  concerts.  It  is  also  \ery  de^irable 
to  live  near  a  railroad  station ;  fo  that  it  may 
be  couvenient  to  go  to  neighboring  cnties  or  to 
visit  different  parts  of  the  countrv. 

Few  farmers  or  their  wives,  who  retire  from 
the  farm  to  pass  their  declining  years  in  com- 
parative quiet  and  ease,  will  want  a  large 
house.  It  is  too  much  labor  and  trouble  to 
furni?h  and  take  care  of  it.  The  hou.sc  should 
be  large  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  family, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  such  number  of 
guests  as  the  old  people  will  probablv  wish  to 
entertain.  The  other  buildings  Fhould  be  only 
such  as  may  be  needed  for  the  land  and  stock. 

A  course  of  rotation  should  be  adopted,  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  lancl  will  be  planted 
every  year,  and  another  portion  seeded  down 
either  with  or  without  grain.  There  will  also 
be  a  good  garden,  including  a  pood  supply 
and  variety  of  small  fniits ;  esfjecially  of  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries  and  grapes. 
To  attend  to  this  garden,  and  the  com  and 
potatoes,  and  other  crops  grown  on  the  land, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  horse,  cow  and  pig ; 
and  to  keep  things  nice,  clean  and  snug  about 
the  buildings  and  yards,  will  be  about  as  much 
as  such  a  farmer  ought  to  do.  While,  if  he^  is 
not  able  to  do  much  hard  work,  he  will  hire 
now  and  then  a  few  days,  to  do  the  hardest 
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jobs.  If  there  is  not  enough  work  to  keep 
him  busy  all  of  the  time,  he  may  find  in  visit- 
ing, travelling,  social  intercourse  with  other 
men  of  leisure,  and  above  all  in  plenty  of 
books  and  papers,  ample  means  to  make  the 
•    time  pass  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  gives  some 
idea  of  another  "side  of  the  story,"  which  in 
reality  avoids  both  extremes.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  keep  a  man  tied  down 
to  hard  work,  or  burdened  with  the  constant 
care  and  trouble  of  the  farm  and  deprived  of 
all  the  advantages  of  town  life ;  nor,  in  the 
\  second  place,  does  it  become  necessary  for  him 
:  to  be  shut  up  in  a  city  and  deprived  of  all  of  the 
freedom,  comfort  and  convenience  of  farm  life. 
He  may  have*  the  use  of  his  own  horse  and 
cow,  and  make  his  pork  and  raise  his  eggs  and 
chickens.  His  .land  will  supply  all  mat  is 
usually  obtained  on  the  farm,  but  wheat  and 
fruit,  which  in  most  places,  for  a  small  family, 
need  not  be  very  expensive.  While  in  select- 
ing and  locating  on  such  a  place,  care  will  be 
taken  to  so  arrange  financial  matters  as  to  have 
a  sufficient  income  from  money  at  interest,  or 
some  other  source,  to  amply  provide  for  all 
calls  in  the  money  line. 

Now,  in  concluding,  allow  me  to  ask  why 
many  farmers  that  are  getting  old,  may  not 
have  and  enjoy  such  a  home  P  Not  those  who 
are  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  on  the  farm, 
and  that  have  children  who  should  be  brought 
up  to  work  and  trained  to  make  good  farmers ; 
but  those  who,  having  devoted  their  best  years 
to  industry  and  economy,  now  have  plenty  for 
their  own  comfort,  and  have  made  reasonable 
provision  for  their  children.  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  such  a  farmer  may  not  so  retire. 
Is  there  any  one  that  can  ?  F. 

Westem'New  York,  Nov.,  1866. 


Fcr  the  New  England  Farmer. 
SOUiING  MTT.OH  COWS. 

I  am  de<!idedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  pays  to 
soil  milch  cows  through  the  summer,  for  I  have 
succeeded  in  summering  twenty  cows  well,  the 
past  season,  on  a  place  where  seventeen  were 
the  most  ever  kept  before,  and  have  made  a 
larger  amount  of  manure  than  some  would  have 
made  through  the  winter  from  the  same  stock. 
I  doubled  the  amount  of  solid  maimre  by  fill- 
ing the  gutter  in  rear  of  the  cows'  stalls,  every 
time  the  stable  is  cleaned,  with  dry  muck. 
This  fumi.shes  an  abundance  of  material  to 
grow  my  green  fodder  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  has  ever 
tried  milk  weed  for  soiling  cows  ?  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are  much  ahead  of  any 
other  fodder  for  making  milk.  Cows  eat  them 
eagerly.  It  is  something  I  have  never  thought 
of  Defore  this  summer.  I  have  gathered  a  few 
seeds  and  shall  try  the  experiment  next  year. 

A  great  amount  of  excellent  top-dressing  is 
lost  by  farmers  who  have  no  barn  ceUani,  and 
who  take  no  pains  to  provide  dry  material  to 


absorb  the  urine  from  their  stock.  This  might 
be  saved  in  still  another  way,  if  those  alreMy 
mentioned  are  not  convenient.  Many  cannot 
have  cellars  without  much  expense,  and  would 
have  to  haul  dry  material  too  far  to  make  it  pay. 
Make  holes  in  the  floor  in  rear  of  the  stock, — or 
use  lattice  work, — and  put  conductors  under- 
neath,— half  a  hollow  log  would  answer, — and 
conduct  it  into  a  cistern,  from  which  it  may  be 
pumped  to  irrigate  grass  land  with  small  cost 
and  great  profit.  t.  c.  n. 

Williston,  Vt.,  1866. 


THE  'WOOIiEN  TABIFF  IN  DANGER. 
From  an  article  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
by  Dr.  Randall,  with  the  above  caption,  we 
copy  the  following  earnest  words  of  caution 
and  advice: — 

The  woolen  tariff  of  last  winter  is  in  very 
great  danger ;  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
be  lost  unless  the  most  strenuous  exertions  are 
immediately  made  by  its  supporters. 

What  kind  of  exertions  are  called  for  ?  At 
the  period  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  at  Cleveland,  in  Novem- 
ber, the  impression  prevailed  that  all  was  safe 
if  w^e  remamed  united,  and  that  the  resolutions 
passed  by  that  body,  and  by  the  State  Associ- 
ations, would  be  sufficient.  But  it  is  vow  ap- 
parent that  they  will  not  be  sufficient.  We  must 
petition  Congress.  This  was  our  great  weapon 
last  winter.  Its  effect  on  the  House  was  most 
striking.  We  were  present  some  weeks  of  the 
session  and  know.  No  easily  available  form 
of  popular  expression  comes  home  so  directly 
and  effectively  to  the  representative. 

There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Mr.  Wells' 
report  will  soon  be  before  Congress,  and  Mr. 
Fessenden's  will  undoubtedly  be  commenced, 
even  before  a  popular  expression  on  the  wool 
tariff  can  make  itself  audible.  Mr.  Fessenden 
is  an  experienced  and  able  statesman.  If  he 
errs  in  the  premises  it  is  for  the  want  of  full 
information.  It  is  the  business  of  the  wool ' 
growers  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
to  furnish  him  that  information.  The  manu- 
facturers are  doing  so.  It  is  time  for  tlie  pro-' 
ducers  to  act.  Every  friend  of  the  wool  and' 
woolen  interest,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  in  Wash- 
ington, concurs  in  the  imminency  of  the  dan- 
ger. 

To  those  unused  to  writing  their  Congress- 
men on  public  matters,  we  will  take  the  liberty 
of  saying :  let  your  letters  be  short  and  naked- 
ly to  the  point.'  A  distinct  expression  of  in- 
dividual opinion  that  as  high  a  rate  of  duties 
on  wool  and  woolens  as  that  contained  in  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House  last  winter  is  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  a  fair  and  reasonable  degree 
of  prosperity  to  the  wool  grower — and  that 
such  is  the  opinipn  and  testimony  of  all  exp^ 
rienced  growers — is  the  main  thing. 

As  r^rds.  petitions,  the  merQ  fitrm  BMttters 
little.    Nor  is  it  of  the  least  ooQBe<|aeiioe  that 
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they  be  printed  or  uniform  in  their  language. 
Let  every  fHend  of  the  cause  immediately 
write  a  petition  and  circulate  it  among  liis  neigh- 
bors. Let  him  give  a  day  or  more  to  canvass- 
ing, and  then  pass  it  over  to  some  one  who  will 
go  on  with  it.  Wait  not  for  lona  lists  of  sign- 
ers. As  soon  as  a  limited  neighborhood  is 
canvassed,  send  on  the  petition  to  Congress, 
though  it  contains  no  more  than  twentj-nve  or 
even  a  less  number  of  names. 

To  those  who  prefer  not  to  draw  up  their 
own  petitions,  we  present  the  following  form, 
which  can  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  fn)m,  at 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 
The  undersigned,  residents  of  the  town  of—, 

County  of ,  State  of ,  would  respect- 

flilly  represent  to  your  honorable  body  that  we  be- 
lieve that  the  tariff  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Wool  Growers  and  Manufacturers, 
and  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
its  last  session,  was  fair  towards  all  other  interests 
and  a^rded  no  more  than  just  and  equal  protec- 
tion to  the  woolen  interests  of  the  country,  and 
that  we  therefore  pray  for  its  immediate  passage 
into  a  law. 


For  the  Kew  England  Farmer. 
BUVi^G  TB£IE8.-^-NO.  1. 

As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  laying  their  plans  for  the  spring 
planting, — and  as  a  large  amount  of  nursery 
stock  is  likely  to  be  contracted  for  during  the 
coming  three  months,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
give  some  thought  to  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  pturchase  of  trees.  There  is  no 
other  purchase  involving  the  same  amount  of 
money  which  affects  so  materially  the  attract- 
iveness and  profit  of  the  farm.  A  wise  selec- 
tion of  fruit  trees — ^if  properly  set  and  cared 
for — ^will  increase  the  value  of  the  farm  greatly 
beyond  the  expense  incurred  at  the  outset.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  stock  of  puny  scrubs,  pro- 
ducing second  and  third  rate  fruit,  is  the  great- 
est moth  a  fann  can  be  cursed  with. 

A  stock  of  inferior  animals  will  ruin  a  fanner 
ff  he  persists  in  keeping  them,  but  these  can  be 
turned  over  to  the  butcher  with  profit,  while 
the  cumbersome  trees,  even  for  fuel,  are  hard- 
ly worth  the  cutting. 

Dealers  in  trees  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz :   Travelling  and  Local. 

By  the  first  class  those  are  understood  who 
go  from  house  to  house  soliciting  orders  in  be- 
half of  lai^  nurseries  at  a  distance  from  us. 

So||e  of  these  are  regularly  appointed  agents 
of  rtuponsible  nurserymen,  while  others,  al- 
though professing  to  be  such,  and  carrying  the 
catalogues  of  well-known  houses,  take  orders 
imoa  their  own  responsibility,  and  purchase 
their  stock  where  it  can  be  obtained  for  the 
least  money.  It  is  from  the^  operations  of  this 
latter  class  that  lias  arisen  a  general  prejudice 
against  New  York  agents  and  New  York  trees. 

Although  much  may  be  said  Jipon  the  com- 
parative merits  of  £aatem  and  Western  trees, 
It  is  not  safe  to  infer — ^from  the  fact  that  much 


inferior  stock  has  been  distributed  by  unscru- 
pulous agents — that  trees  grown  out  of  New 
England  are  any  less  deser\'ing  than  those 
grown  here.  There  are  many  thrifty  pear  or- 
chards scattered  over  our  nills  and  valleys, 
which  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  these 
trees  may  do  well  if  properly  set  and  cared 
for. 

If  one  wants  only  a  few  trees,  and  is  applied 
to  by  an  agent  whom  he  knows  personally  as 
an  upright  and  fair  dealing  man,  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject  of  fruit  growing, 
and  especialljr,  familiar  with  the  success  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  m  the  particular  locality  in  ques- 
tion, quite  possibly  this  may  be  the  best  wa^ 
to  purchase.  In  point  of  time,  at  least,  it  is 
good  economy. 

But  much  evil  has  resulted  from  the  system 
of  canvassing,  which  has  been  extensively  car- 
ried on  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Wherever  an  agent  has  been  lacking  either  in 
honesty  or  knowledge  of  the  business  the  peo- 
ple have  suffered.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  have  engaged  in  the  business 
who  had  no  other  qualifications  than  a  smooth 
tongue  and  an  indomitable  energy,  not  to  say 
impudence. 

By  the  aid  of  elegant  paintings,  they  have 
worked  up  their  auditors  to  a  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm which  has  insured  large  orders.  Trees 
have  been  sold  to  those  who  had  not  ground 
suitably  prepared  for  planting,  and  to  those 
who  had  neither  time  or  inclination  to  give 
them  that  attentive  cultivation  which  alone  will 
ensure  success.  Thousands  of  young  trees 
may  be  seen  in  the  Eastern  part  of  this  State 
struggling  for  a  feeble  existence,  choked  with 
grass  and  briars  and  broken  down  by*  cattle, 
which  only  needed  proper  care  to  have  been 
a  source  of  pride  and  profit  to  their  owners, 
instead  of  a  reproach  and  a  waste. 

Paintings  or  fruit,  if  faithfully  drawn,  are 
not  to  be  despised,  for  they  give  the  novice  a 
more  correct  idea  of  form,  size  and  color,  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  except  by 
the  examination  of  actual  specimens.  But  it 
will  not  do  to  forget  that  if  laithfuUy  drawn — 
and  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  size  and 
vary  colors  so  as  to  make  trees  sell  is  rather 
dangerous, — they  represent  only  the  most  per- 
fect models  of  their  class,  and  that  in  an  or- 
chard producing  large  quantities  of  varieties 
represented,  it  is  rather  probable  that  there 
will  be  some  inferior  specimens.  Again,  size, 
form  and  color,  although  important  as  greatly 
affecting  the  sale  of  fruit,  are  by  no  means  the 
only  qualities  to  be  considered  in  making  a 
selection  of  sorts  for  an  orchard. 

For  if  a  pear  is  fine-grained,  rich  and  melt- 
ing, it  will  sell,  like  3ie  Seckel,  in  spite  of 
form,  size  or  color.  The  propensity  to  keep, 
the  productiveness  of  the  tree  and  its  vigorous 
growth,  must  be  carefully  considered  before 
deciding  whether  it  is  a  profitable  sort  to  grow. 

The  agent  will  be  likely  to  recommend  rapid 
growing  sorts,  for  he,  of  course,  understands 
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that  a  large  tree  is  more  acceptable  than  a 
small  one  at  the  same  price,  and  he  desires  to 
furnish  trees  which  will  not  be  rejected  as  be- 
ing deficient  in  size.  Some  sorts  do  exceedingly 
well  in  one  locality  and  fail  entirely  in  another 
place.  A  travelling  agent  cannot  be  supposed 
to  know  what  is  best  for  every  particumr  lo- 
cality. 

Other  sorts  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list  in  former  years,  but  latterly  have  entirely 
failed ;  and  yet  nurserymen  continue  to  grow 
them  because  they  are  trees  easily  produced, 
and  their  former  prestige  enables  them  to  dis- 
pose of  many  trees  to  the  iminitiated. 

The  White  Doyenne  pear  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  sort.  Hear  what  Downing  said 
of  it :  *  *The  White  Doyenne  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  autumn  pears.  Its 
universal  popularity  is  attested  by  the  great 
number  of  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  vari- 
ous parU  of  the  world. ^*  This  was  true  when 
Downing  wrote  it  (twenty-seven  years  agOt) 
but  who  would  think  of  planting  the  White 
Doyenne  in  New  England  now  ?  And  yet, 
thousands  of  trees  of  this  sort  are  palmed  off 
upon  the  unsuspecting  every  year  under  some 
one  of  its  twenty-nme  names  mentioned  by 
Downing.  G.  A.  A. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  1866. 


Be  Tidy. — ^Everybody  detests  slatterns  in 
the  household.  But  slovenliness  in  the  out- 
door management  of  the  farm  is  equally  dis- 
gusting to  the  lover  of  neatness  and  good  or- 
der. In  the  spring  and  summer,  nature  with 
its  myriad  beauties  of  growth  and  color  seems 
to  struggle  to  conceal  the  short  comings  of  the 
shiftless  farmer,  but  the  frosts  of  autumn  re- 
veal them  in  all  their  unsightliness.  Fields 
smothered  with  tall,  gaunt  weeds,  sowing  their 
millions  of  seeds  for  future  crops ;  fences  in  a 
tumble  down  condition,  yards  torn  up  by  swine, 
walks  to  house  and  ouUiouses  knee  deep  with 
mud,  com  wasting  in  fields,  grain  stacks  the 
styes  and  playhouses  of  hogs,  valuable  ma- 
chinery bleaching,  swelling,  rotting  in  the 
weather,  or  roofless  sheds,  are  some  of  the  signs 
of  the  out-door  sloven.  Reader,  have  you  any 
of  these  signs  existing  around  you  ? — Prairie 
Farmer. 


Remedy  for  Choked  Cattle. — ^Take  a 
small  parcel  of  gunpowder  about  two  or  three 
thimbles  full — ^make  a  small  funnel  with  thin 
paper  sufficient  only  to  hold  the  powder ;  close 
the  large  end  by  folding — ^insert  it  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  throat  either  with  the  fingers  or 
hand,  or  by  using  a  small  stick — split  so  as  to 
grasp  the  small  end  of  the  funnel,  and  to  be  easi- 
fy  withdrawn  when  desired.  Nothing  else  to 
be  done.  This  has  been  tried  successfully  by 
some  of  the  best  stock  raisers  in  this  vicinity, 
and  has  never  failed,  I  believe,  in  any  case. — 
jr.  8.  U.  in  Co.  Qeni. 


^^sj^w^MSM 


IiABBIiS. 

Here  is  a  very  simple  contrivance  not  only 
for  marking,  but  for  registering  a  flock  of 
sheep.  It  reminds  us  of  the  little  labels  with 
which  printers  mark  and  register  the  names  of 
their  subscribers.  And  if  farmers  find  the 
sheep  tag  as  useful  to  them  as  printers  find  the 
newspaper  label,  it  must  be  universally  adopt- 
ed. 

The  sheep  labels  are  made  of  tin-washed 
metallic  strips,  which  are  stamped  on  one  side 
with  numbers  from  1  up  to  1000,  and  with 
name  or  initials  on  the  other  side,  as  may  be 
ordered.     It  is  attached  to  the  sheep  by  in- 
serting it  through  a  slit  punched  in  the  ear. 
The  inventor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Dana,  of  West  Leb- 
anon, N.  H.,  furnishes  properly  ruled  booka 
or  sheets,   got  up    especially  to  accompany 
these  labels,  which  furnish  facilities  never  be- 
fore attained  for  keeping  a  record  of  each  in- 
dividual sheep  of  the  flock.     The  numbers  on 
the  labels  correspond  with  those  in  the  book, 
which  is  ruled  with  headings  under  which  to 
note  the  age,  pedigree,  weight  of  fleece,  and 
various  other  items  which  one  who  wishes  to 
improve  his  flock  would  naturally  desire  to  re- 
cord.    The  labels  printed  with  numbef  and 
full  name,  if  not  over  nine  letters,  are  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  100;  punches,  $1  25;  bound 
registers,   50c.    It  is  claimed  that  they  are 
more  reliable,  more  convenient  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  plan  of  marking  sheep,  as  the 
tags  will  last  for  years.    They  are  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  well  known  wool- 
growers  of  Vermont,  New  York,  and  other 
StAtea. 
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KASINQ  BUmiB  IN  WLNTJUH. 

ANY  families 
keep  two  or 
three  cowjs,  and 
depend  upon 
them  for  a  sup- 
ply of  butter 
through  the 
year.  In  large 
dairies,  also, 
there  are  always 
cows  coming 
in  late  that  give 
milk  thro'  the 
winter,  which 
-must be  made  into 
butter,  or  lost,  as 
there  is  no  sale  for  the 
milk  in  districts  remote 
from  large  villages  or 
towns. 
A  dairyman  in  Vex^ 
moot  informs  us  that  he  is  entirely  successful 
is  making  butter  in  the  summer,  but  finds  the 
process  a  difficult  one  in  the  winter ;  indeed, 
he  says  he  frequently  fails  to  get  good  butter 
m  winter  churning. 

As  we  rarely  have  any  trouble  in  getting  ex- 
cellent butter  between  the  first  of  November 
ind  the  first  of  May,  and  as  several  inquiries 
liaTe  been  made  as  to  the  process  pursued  in 
otking  it,  we  give  below  a  twenty  years'  prac- 
tice of  the 

fiolM  of  Making  ExoeUent  Winter  Butter. 

1.  Good  cows  and  dean  milk.  The  milk 
afaoold  have  no  taint  of  the  stall.  All  pure 
oeun  may  be  alike,  but  all  cows  do  not  give 
the  same  amount  of  cream  in  the  same  amount 
of  milk.  Both  quantity  and  quality  of  milk 
trt  affected  by  the  breed.  A  Devon  cow  has 
l>een  known  to  yield  one  pound  of  butter  from 
8i  quarts  of  milk ;  an  Ayrshire  cow  from  9i 
Tufts,  and  an  Alderney  cow  from  four  quarts. 
So  "the  individual  ybrw  and  constitution  of 
the  cow  cause  both  the  yield  and  richness  of 
Ae  milk  to  vary  much."  Its  quantity  depends 
ipon  the  distance  from  the  time  of  calving,  and 
Kb  quality  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  grow  upon  which  the  cows  feed.  It 
■  licfaer  in  cows  that  are  in  goad  condition^ 
tnd  in  dry  seasons. 

2  Strain  the  milk  so  that  it  will  stand  from 
tvo  to  three  inches  in  depth.    No  absolute 


tests  have  been  made  on  this  point.  A  few 
trials  vdll  satisfy  any  one  whether  a  greater  or 
less  depth  would  be  better. 

8.  Temperature.  This  is  the  test  and  touch- 
stone in  butte]>making.  Without  a  strict  re- 
gard to  temperature,  the  observance  of  all  the 
other  rules  will  be  of  little  consequence.  The 
milk  should  stand  in  a  perfectly  clean,  airy 
place,  and  where  the  temperature  will  remain, 
evenly,  at  about  60°  Fahrenheit.  Where  a 
cellar  affords  that  degree  of  warmth,  and  is 
free  from  dwst,  it  will  be  an  excellent  pkce. 
If  this  is  not  at  hand,  some  pantiy,  or  closet, 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  it  will  get 
warmth  from  the  chimney,  and  is  not  suddenly 
affected  by  external  variations,  will  be  found 
favorable. 

4.  In  an  even  temperature  of  about  60®,  the 
cream  will  usually  rise  in  from  86  to  48  hours. 
If  a  lower  temperature  prevails  a  part  of  the 
time,  it  will  take  longer.  A  little  clbse  obser- 
vation will  show  when  the  milk  ought  to  be 
skioomed,  without  regard  to  time.  On  push- 
ing the  cream  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  pan 
the  milk  may  be  plainly  seen.  If  it  looks  blue 
and  thin,  it  is  time  to  take  the  cream.  If 
white  and  thick,  it  is  evidence  that  the  cream 
has  not  all  risen. 

Every  time  the  pans  are  skimmed,  a  little 
salt  should  be  thrown  into  the  pot  with  the 
cream,  and  the  whole  stirred  together.  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  milk, — ^which  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  going  into  the  pot  with  the  cream,7- 
will  separate  from  the  cream,  turn  bitter,  and 
spoil  the  whole.  This  is  quite  often  the  cause 
of  bad  butter.  When  the  cream  is  turned  into 
the  chum  it  should  be  all  alike — a  homogene- 
ous mass ;  no  whey  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  So  if  a  single  pan  stands  too  long,  until 
the  milk  turns  bitter  and  taints  the  cream,  that 
will  in  turn  taint  all  that  is  mingled  with  it. 

5.  Keep  the  cream  where  the  milk  is  kept, 
and  at  the  same  temperature. 

6.  Chum  oflen.  Where  dairying  is  a  busi- 
ness, the  rule  is  to  chum  every  morning.  In 
a  small  way,  we  cannot  do  so,  perhaps  not 
oflener  than  once  a  week,  but  where  the  cream 
is  salted  and  kept  as  stated  in  rule  4,  it  will  be 
sweet  at  the  end  of  seven  days.  Still  we 
should  advise  churning  whenever  there  is  cream 
for  six  or  eight  pounds  of  butter. 

7.  In  churning,  bring  everything  to  the  same 
temperature,  about  62°— cream,  chum,  and 
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dasher.  If  diere  ia  no  thennoineter  at  liand, 
ezercifle  your  judgment,  and  there  will  soon 
be  no  need  of  a  thermometer.  We  never  use 
one,  now.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold  bring 
the  chum  into  the  kitchen  over  night,  so  that 
it  may  be  wanned  through.  Before  using  it, 
pour  in  boiling  water  and  let  it  touch  eveiy 
part  of  the  inside ;  turn  it  out,  and  rinse  with 
cold  water.  Put  the  cream  into  the  chum  and 
add  a  little  warm  sweet  milk. 

8.  Chum  steadily  and  moderately,  and  the 
butter  win  usually  come  within  twenty-five 
minutes.  When  it  is  brou^^t  together,  add 
just  water  enou^  to  wash  off  the  buttermilk. 
Have  a  wooden  tray  and  a  wooden  spoon  at 
hand ;  scald  them,  rinse  with  cold  water,  place 
the  butter  in  the  tray  and  work  it  over  with 
the  spoon.  Add  a  common  tablespoonful  of 
salt  to  each  pound  of  butter.  Work  over  till 
the  buttermilk  is  apparently  all  out.  When 
this  is  completed,  set  it  away  until  the  next 
morning  in  a  place  as  wami  as  where  the  cream 
was  collected.  If  in  a  cooler  place  it  will 
be  likely  to  become  so  hard  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  handle.  Work  out  the  remaining 
buttermilk,  and  make  it  into  lumps  or  pack 
down  in  tubs. 

Such  are  the  rules  observed  in  our  kitchen, 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  with  uniform  excellent  results. 
The  butter  made  is  not  merely  sweet,  but  has 
that  delicious  buiter  aroma  that  nothing  can  im- 
itate. It  is  never  white,  no  matter  how  cold 
the  weather,  nor  of  a  dark  yellow,  but  of  a 
beautiful  straw  6olor.  It  is  fiim  in  texture, 
fine  grained,  and  keeps  well,  when  there  are 
not  too  many  buckwheats  about ! 

Only  ten  pounds  of  butter  in  each  100  that 
comes  into  Boston  market,  are  fit  for  the  ta- 
ble,— ^we  are  informed  by  the  largest  butter 
dealers.  Of  course,  the  price  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  quality.  What  an  immense  loss 
this  must  be  annually,  to  the  producers.  They 
do  not  probably  get  more  than  one-half  as 
much  as  they  would  if  their  butter  was  good. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  good  butter,  as  poor, 
when  a  system  is  once  established.  It  is  ceiv 
tainly  poor  policy  to  go  through  so  much  labor, 
and  use  up  so  much  inaterial,  and  only  get  half 
pay  for  it. 

A  PROPOSAL  has  been  made  to  fertilize  the 
Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  by  complicated  sys- 
tems of  river  irrigation. 


1&XTBAOT8  JkJSn)  BEFIiIES. 

Office  of  State  Boabd  of  Aoricultube,  ) 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  12, 1866.     ] 

Editors  of  the  New  EngUmd  Fanner : — 

In  your  remarks  preceding  the  communication 
of  President  Abbott,  relating  to  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College,  in  your  issue  of  8th  Inst., 
you  say  yon  "are  glad  to  see  a  more  favorable  ac- 
count of  this  pioneer  Institution  than  thatpresent- 
ed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture." 

Please  state  in  your  next  paper,  to  what  state- 
ment of  the  President  and  Secretaiy  of  the  Board 
Agriculture  you  allude. 

RespectfVilly,  Sanforb  Howard, 

Sec,  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Remarks.— In  the  course  of  an  article  on  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  in  the  Farmer  of  Oct.  27th,  the 
following  paragraph  occurs : 

*<In  Michigan,  at  the  last  session  of  its  legisla- 
ture, the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  presented  a  petition  asking 
that  the  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing,  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  State,  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  be  removed  to  some  more  favorable 
locality,  on  the  ground  that  where  it  was,  and  as  it 
was  and  had  been,  it  was  practically  a  failure,  be- 
ing open  only  daring  the  summer  months,  and 
with  a  very  thin  attendance  even  then." 

In  introducing  a  note  from  the  President  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  correcting  this 
statement,  we  said : 

"We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  a  more  favorable 
account  of  this  pioneer  institution  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  statement  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  ichich  owr 
remark  toa«  based.** 

These  two  extracts,  thus  placed  together,  show 
that  the  expression  "Board  of  Agriculture,"  was 
unfortunately  used  for  State  Agricultural  Society. 
At  the  time  of  writing  that  sentence  we  were  not 
aware  of  the  distinction  b<Awoen  the  two  assoda^ 
tions. 

We  have  upon  our  shelves  an  imperfect  series  of 
volumes  entitled  "Transactions  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  Society,"  compiled  by  its  Secre- 
tary, and  also  some  later  volumes,  entitled  "Annu- 
al Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Michigan.' '  These  vol- 
umes are  used  mainly  for  reference ;  and  we  have 
looked  upon  the  later  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  How- 
ard, as  a  continuation  of  the  old  "Transactions," 
and  upon  him  as  a  successor  of  previous  Secreta- 
ries and  editors.  But  we  now  learn  that  the  two 
associations  are  distinct,  and  it  appears  not  entire- 
ly harmonious.  The  "Board  of  Agriculture"  is  a 
State  Board — at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Governor 
— and  has  charge  of  the  college.  It  also  makes  an 
annual  report,  including  abstracts  of  the  returns  of 
county  agricultural  societies. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  another  body, 
having  no  necessary  existence  by  law,  and  not 
having  charge  of  the  college.  It  was  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  this  Society  who  signed  the  peti- 
tion to  which  we  referred. 

That  this  document,  addressed  "To  the  Honora- 
ble, the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
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the  State  of  Michigan,"  and  asamning  to  be  the 
••Memorial  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society/' jus- 
tified our  statement,  we  think  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts  tram  it : 

**The  agricultural  college  was  opened  in  1857, 
and  has  been  in  operation  for  eight  years.  During 
that  time  it  has  cost  the  State  an  aggregate  of 
#168,320.  •  ♦  •  Taking  the  average 
attendance  of  students  to  be  50,  which,  as  nearly  as 
oould  be  learned  by  inquiry  from  students  and  pro- 
fessors, seems  to  have  been  the  maximum  average 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  the  cost  for  each  stu- 
dent per  year,  so  far,  has  been  ^46.40.  *  * 
No  winter  term  has  been  established  at  the  college, 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  every  farmer  of  Michigan 
chat  the  winter  management  of  the  farm  is  of  fully 
as  much  importance  as  that  of  the  summer  and 
aatomn  months." 

This  document  was  presented  to  the  legislature 
of  Michigan  at  its  session  two  years  ago.  We  are 
now  informed  that  it  met  with  so  little  favor  that 
it  elicited  no  debate,  and  was  not  even  reported 
upon. 

We  might  have  answered  Mr.  Howard's  inquiry 
in  fewer  words,  but  as  the  Memorial  alluded  to 
was  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  and  as 
the  relations  of  that  Society  with  the  present  Board 
of  Agriculture  may  be  misapprehended  by  others, 
as  it  was  by  ourselves,  we  have  thought  the  fore- 
going remarks  but  simple  justice  to  the  College 
and  to  the  Board. 

Admitting  these  two-year-old  ol^ections  to  have 
been  all  true — "that  the  institution  was  a  mistake 
from  the  beginning,"  that  it  "was  located  wr6ng," 
that  it  "has  been  badly  managed,"  that  it  "has  been 
an  expensive  concern"— may  we  not  say,  in  the 
language  of  Gov.  Crapo,  in  a  late  address  at  the 
college,  "that  its  officers  and  professors  are  enti- 
tled to  all  the  greater  credit  and  all  the  more 
praise,  for  securing,  under  so  much  discourage- 
ment, that  degree  of  success  which  is  apparent  here 
eren  to  the  casual  observer ;  and  claim  of  us,  and 
are  entitled  to  receive  at  our  hands,  a  proper  and 
just  recognition  of  their  valuable  services,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  have  been  rendered."  If 
two  years  ago  the  college  was  a  failure,"  and  this 
year  the  rooms  are  so  crowded  that,  as  President 
Abbot  says,  thirty-four  applicants  had  to  be  turned 
away,  the  success  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  the 
present  managers  of  the  institution. 

BTE  F0&  PATTSMnrO. 

Many  people  consider  rye  good  for  nothing  ex- 
cept for  making  whiskey,  bat  having  used  it  sever- 
al years  for  horse  feed,  and  knowing  its  value  for 
that  purpose,  I  concluded  to  try  it  for  feeding  my 
pig.  I  took  a  small  cask  with  one  head  out,  and 
filled  it  about  half  fhll  of  dish-water,  say  two  to 
three  pailfhls,  and  put  rye  meal  enough  into  it  to 
make  it  as  thick  as  would  dip  easily,  replenishing 
it  from  day  to  day,  and  throwing  in  what  sour 
milk  we  had  from  one  cow,  after  usmg  all  the  milk 
we  needed  for  a  large  family.  Of  course  the  pig 
had  but  little.  I  fed  with  this  until  the  pig  was 
more  than  six  months  old,  then  I  gave  some  com 
meal,  but  mostly  small  ears  of  com.  Killed  at  8 
months  old,  ana  it  weired  241  pounds— the  cheap- 
est pork  I  ever  raised,  i  kept  the  pig  in  a  close  pen. 


She  ate  well  all  the  tim»— nerer  lost  a  meal,  I 
think.  L.  Vabnbt. 

BloomfiM,  C.  W„  12ihMo.,  lOth,  1866. 

THB  HTSB  METHOD  OF  CXmilTO  MEAT. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  hardly  a  newspaper  of 
any  kind  can  bo  seen  without  some  one  of  the 
thousand  and  one  receipts  for  preserving  pork,  beef, 
ham,  &c., — each  and  all  aiming  at  the  same  result, 
varying  in  ingredients  or  proportions — all  more  or 
less  complicated  or  difficult  of  practical  application, 
at  the  first,  and  requiring  more  or  less  scalding 
over  of  the  pickle  or  brine,  and  considerable  pecu- 
niary expense. 

As  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  "in  for"  the  thing 
that  is  best,  all  things  considered,  although  it  may 
be  as  simple  as  the  medicine  that  cured  Naaman,! 
enclose  the  following,  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished, that  I  know  of,  but  once,  although  it  has 
been  in  constant  use  hereabouts  for  twenty  years 
or  more : 

Pack  in  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  beef,  in  a 
clean  barrel ;  put  no  bnne  nor  water, — no  molasses, 
saleratus,  saltpetre,  pepper,  mustard  or  other  stuff 
in  with  it.  The  liquid  required  will  come  out  of 
the  meat.  After  the  weather  becomes  warm ,  if  any 
collection  of  froth,  white  scum,  &c.,  commences  on 
top  of  the  liquid,  don't  think  it  is  "spoiling"  and 
"must  be  scalded  over,"  but  just  fling  around  over 
the  top  a  few  handfuls  of  fine  snlt,  and  the  scum 
will  soon  be  gone.  I  suppose  it  would  have  the 
same  effect  if  the  brine  could  be  stirred  up  from 
the  bottom,  but  it  cannot  be,  conveniently,  so  a  lit- 
tle more  salt  is  required.  Why  it  is  so  I  am  not 
positive,  but  think  it  may  be  on  account  of  the  sa- 
line nroperty  having  partially  separated  and  set- 
tled m>m  the  surface. 

There  is  brine  in  this  region  that  is  all  the  way 
ftt)m  one  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old,  that  is 
as  sweet  as  the  first  year,  and  has  never  been  scald- 
ed at  all,  and  in  which  there  has  always  been  meat 
— ^nothing  having  been  done  to  it  but  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  fine  salt. 

After  using  it  one  year,  when  a  new  stock  of 
meat  is  to  be  pnt  down,  empty  the  old  brine  into 
another  vessel,  rinse  out  the  barrel  and  put  down 
the  meat  as  before,  ailfi  pour  back  a  part  of  the  old 
brine,  and  put  the  rest  by  for  bathing  sprained 
limbs,  &c.,  or  reduce  it  somewhat  and  use  it  for 
manure.  When  the  old  brine  is  poured  back,  or 
used  for  new  meat,  of  course  but  little  new  salt  is 
required,  only  as  scum  is  seen  to  collect  on  the  sur- 
face. 

In  this  way  beef  is  kept  as  sweet  and  red  as  new, 
the  "year  round,"  and  there  need  be  no  anxiety 
about  tainted  meat,  or  "scalding  over  the  brine." 

For  hams  there  is  no  way  so  good,  I  think  as  to 
pickle  them  thus  for  six  weeks,  then  take  them  out, 
dry  them,  sew  them  up  in  bags  and  pack  them  in 
sawdust. 

We  have  tried  this  method  in  our  family  practi- 
cally for  two  years,  and  having  just  put  down 
another  year's  stock  of  meat,  I  can  testify  that  the 
brine  is  perfectly  sweet.  We  never  had  meat  kept 
so  well  by  any  other  method.  R.  Nuttino. 

Bandolph,  Vt.,  Dec.  10, 1866. 

Rbmaeks.— The  old  adage  that  "sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,"  hardly  applies  to 
curing  meat.  The  process  which  is  successfhl  and 
satisfactory  in  one  case  may  fail  in  another.  If  the 
animal  is  worried,  fatigued  and  in  a  feverish  state, 
decomposition  of  the  meat  is  much  more  rapid 
than  if  slaughtered  when  quiet,  healthy  and  ready 
to  "lick  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  its  blood." 
The  condition  of  the  meat  as  aflbcted  by  rarioiu 
causes  after  being  slaughtered,  the  season  of  the 
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jeax,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  are  some  of 
the  many  conditions  which  experienced  packers 
find  necessary  to  take  into  consideration.  Few  of 
the  "boys"  who  uttered  hard  words  about  the  "salt 
horse"  of  their  rations,  were  probably  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  beef,  especially  for  warm 
climates,  so  as  to  retain  the  good  taste  and  nutri- 
tlye  value  of  beef  the  "year  round,"  and  yet  avoid 
the  danger  of  "tainted  meat."  A  man  may  grow 
old  in  the  packing  business  and  still  desire  to  learn ; 
indeed,  we  believe  that  the  most  experienced  are 
the  least  positive.  In  curing  pork  we  have  adopted 
the  course  recommended  by  our  correspondent,  but 
In  preserving  beef  we  have  generally  used  a  pickle, 
fearing  that  a  "layer  of  salt  and  a  layer  of  beef 
would  turn  out  the  beef  a  little  too  much  "corned." 

TBEATMEITT  OT  ▲  8ICX  COLT. 

I  notice  in  your  paper  of  Dec.  15.  an  inquiry  of 
Lectum  in  regard  lo  bis  colt.  I  will  give  him  my 
views  of  the  treatment  for  such  a  caae.  Toko  the 
inside  of  white  oak  bark  and  steep  it  until  it  is 
quite  strong.  Let  it  cool ;  then  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  good  brandy,  one  teaspoontul  of  fine 
salt,  the  white  of  one  egg,  to  each  quart  of  the 
liquid.  Shake  well  together.  Make  two  applica- 
tions a  day,  rubbing  well  with  the  hand.  Give  him 
a  roomy  stable,  well  bedded  on  the  ground.  Do 
not  tie  him,  but  exercise  every  day.  Feed  on  dry 
oats,  or  if  ground,  feed  it  dry,  with  good  clean  clo- 
ver nay.  ▲.  L.  T. 

FUehburg,  Dee.  17, 1866. 

HOUSE   7LIE8. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  for  the 
Fabmer.  I  have  had,  however,  a  lot  of  articles 
in  my  mind,  but  h&ve  been  so  busy  with  "de  6hol)el 
and  dc  hoc"  that  there  has  been  no  time  for  the 
pen.  But  an  earnest  call  for  light  on  the  origin  of 
nies,  in  the  Farmer  of  December  8th,  prompts  me 
to  take  mine  out  from  "under  the  bushel."  Flies 
are  propagated  in  the  summer  in  the  compost  heap 
principally — ^mostly  in  horse  manure.  They  de- 
light in  the  fresh  di-oppings  of  the  horse,  penetrat- 
ing quickly  into  its  loose  texture,  and  depositing  a 
great  number  of  eggs  which  hatch  in  a  few  houi-s ; 
\arying  according  to  warmth  of  weather,  and  de- 
ffree  of  heat  of  compost.  In  from  four  to  seven 
days  the  maggot  comes  to  maturity,  creeps  to  the 
side  of  the  heap,  and  takes  the  chrysalis  rorm.  It 
then  appears  like  a  small  egg,  and  is  of  a  dark 
brick  color.  In  about  two  days  more,  the  perfect 
fly  appears,  works  his  wings  a  little,  to  get  the 
"hang^'  of  his  new  existence,  and  then  flies  directly 
into  your  house,  dear  inquirer,  and  alights  on  your 
nice  food.  After  wiping  his  feet  and  luxuriating 
on  your  good  things  for  a  time,  it  goes  back  to  the 
bam  to  increase  and  multiply.  Having  learned 
so  much  by  observation,  we  put  our  knowledge  to 
practical  use  by  letting  the  droppings  of  the  horse 
remain  in  the  stable  in  summer  about  six  days, 
presenting  great  atti-actions  to  the  flies  that  escape 
me  and  those  of  ray  neighbors.    They  will  soon 

Eroduoe  countless  thousands  of  maggots.  We  then 
eat  about  six  pails  of  scalding  water,  and  while 
one  rakes  over  the  heap  another  dashes  on  the  wa- 
ter, which  literally  straightens  them  out.  Pitching 
the  scalded  mass  into  the  pig  pen  we  permit  the 
process  to  be  repeated.  It  is  not  a  particularly 
pleasant  operation,  but  far  better  than  to  fight  them 
after  they  are  in  the  liouse.  The  women  will  be 
glad  to  heat  the  water  if  the  men  will  apply  it,  and 
both  will  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  plan, 


if  well  followed  up.    Hereafter  we  hope  to  bring 
up  the  sutject  of  horse  flies. 

TIGHT  BAB2VB. 

We  see  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown  brings  up  this  suli- 
ject  again.  All  appear  to  overlook  one  thing,  viz. : 
the  fact  that  a  small  body  of  hay  will  not  keep,  no 
matter  how  made,  in  any  barn,  while  a  large  lot  of 
hay,  rapidly  got  in  and  thoroughly  stowed,  will 
keep  good  either  in  a  tight  or  an  open  bam.  If  air 
can  have  the  least  circulation  through  hay  it  will 
spoil ;  if  it  cannot  penetrate,  it  will  spoil  a' little  on 
the  outside,  and  tne  rest  will  remain  good.  It 
wants  a  verv  large  mow  to  keep  coarse  hay,  for  it 
Is  very  hard  to  prevent  coarse  kinds  of  fodder  from 
Incoming  musty,  for  the  reason  that  wc  cannot  get 
it  close  enouffh.  Should  like  to  give  my  experi- 
ence in  detail,  but  must  close.       Caleb  Bates. 

KingtUm,  Mass.,  Dee,  11,  1866. 


Tor  the  New  England  Farmer, 

KEimira  fabms. 

Although  the  practice  of  renting  farms  is 
sadly  in  disrepute  in  this  countr}',  there  are  im- 
portant advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  wise 
system  of  farm  tenancy;  and  could  such  a 
system  be  made  popular,  our  a^cultural  in- 
terest would  be  promoted  thereby.  I  would 
not  for  a  moment,  advocate  that  men  should 
never  ovm  the  land  they  till,  as  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  which  is  but  the  natural  result  of 
a  land  monopoly.  But  here  we  are  going  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  ownership  is  regarded 
as  necessary  to  success.  Such  is  the  ambitious 
spirit  to  possess  land  for  one^s  svlf^  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  gratified  amid  our  liberal 
institutions,  that  young  men  rather  scorn  the 
idea  of  beginning  upon  hired  farms ;  it  does 
not  accord  with  a  prevailing  notion  of  inde-  • 
pendence.  And  it  is  difficult  to  find  tenants 
who  will  occupjr  leased  land  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  treat  it  fairly  when  so  occupied.  A 
more  popular  way  is  to  run  into  debt  for  a  farm 
at  the  outset,  and  exercise  the  rights  of  propri- 
etor at  all  hazards.  Consequently  a  heavy 
burden  is  assumed  at  a  critical  period  of  life. 
I  say  critical,  for  success  depends  partly  ujjon 
the  manner  a  man  begins.  All  fair  sailing 
may  not  be  desirable,  but  frequently  heavier 
burdens  are  assumed  by  the  active  and  ambi- 
tious, than  can  be  well  sustained,  and  they  either 
break  down  or  struggle  until  a  large  share  of 
the  courage  and  enterprise  of  early  manhood 
is  lost,  and  they  never  attain  that  success  they 
could  have  reached  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  This  mode  of  beginning  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  much  of  our  poor  farming. 

The  same  principle  carried  into  trade  or 
manufacturing  would  be  attended  with  similar 
difficulties,  but  mechanics  and  merchants  are 
generally  content  to  hire  a  store,  or  shop,  and 
power,  until  they  have  established  themselves 
m  business  and  have  a  surplus  of  capital.  To 
divide  their  capital  at  commencing  between 
stock  in  trade  and  purchasing  real  estate  only 
weakens  their  credit,-— cripples  and  embar- 
rasses their  operations.  Successful  copartner- 
ships are  formed  by  one  party  furnishing  capi- 
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tal  and  the  other  experience  or  knowledge  of 
basiness.  So,  too,  men  beginning  farming  with 
little  or  no  capital  will  find  advanti^es  in  hiring  a 
(arm  until  they  have  acquired  sufficient  means 
to  purchase.  That  success  does  not  depend 
upon  ownership,  may  be  proTed  by  the  ex- 
amples of  many  thousand  tlirifly  and  eminent 
farmera^in  Great  Britain,  who  never  owned  a 
rod  of  the  land  cultivated.  It  is  true,  idl  one 
may  desire  cannot  be  found  upon  a  hired  farm, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  small  capital  can- 
not command  a  place,  by  purchase,  that  at 
once  comes  up  to  our  wishes.  A^ain,  some 
think  they  cannot  reap  the  full  benefit  of  their 
labors  and  improvements  upon  a  hired  farm,  as 
well  as  if  they  owned  it.  To  this  objection  it 
may  be  asked,  how  fast  are  improvements 
made  upon  fanns  bought  upon  credit  for  the 
first  five  or  ten  years.  Are  the  majority  of 
places  under  heavy  incumbrances,  treated  bet- 
ter than  rented  land  ought  to  be,  and  as  ten- 
ants can  afford  to  when  they  hire  for  a  series  of 
years  P  Men  of  limited  means  are  not  expected 
to  accomplish  much  beyond  making  the  farm 
hold  its  own,  though  some  by  extra  hard  labor 
will  show  a  j^early  progress.  Capital  is  neces- 
sary for  rapid  improvement,  and  to  make  the 
care  and  labor  easy.  And  where  shall  men  of 
limited  means  find  a  sufficiency?  Disinter- 
ested parties  are  slow  to  loan  to  farmers.  Only 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  land  equiva- 
lent to  ownership,  will  lend  it  freely.  By  be- 
coming tenants  they  can  command  more  capi- 
tal, than  if  they  bought  land ;  for,  practically, 
a  copartnership  is  formed — ^ihe  owner  furnishes 
land,  buildings,  &c.,  and  is  a  silent  partner, 
while  tenants  furnish  knowledge  and  working 
capital.  And  as  the  combination  or  union  of 
men  and  capital  accomplishes  greater  results  in 
trade,  commerce  and  manufacturing,  so  it  can 
in  farming.  The  rapid  progress  of  agriculture 
in  England  may  be  accounted  for  upon  this 

E'ple  of  co-operation  and  employment  of  a 
amount  of  capital.  Tenants  having  no 
to  pay  for,  their  yearly  gains  go  to  in- 
crease that  essential  item,  their  working  capi- 
tal ;  and  when  the  benefit  of  any  invention  or 
measure — as  undei^draining — are  ascertained, 
the  land  owners  come  forward  with  their  influ- 
ence and  capital  for  its  immediate  adoption ; 
thus  any  great  improvement  is  adopted  quicker 
than  if  every  man  owned  his  farm  and  acted 
nnffle-handed.  It  cannot  be  said  American 
land  owners  are  so  indifferent  to  their  interests 
that  they  will  not  rightly  consider  and  aid  in 
any  improvement  tenants  may  make,  or  desire 
to  make.  As  a  general  rule,  our  land  owners 
are  disposed  to  act  more  favorably  towards  ten- 
ants than  tenants  are  towards  the  land.  Many 
a  farm  is  sold  which  the  proprietor  would 
eladly  have  retained  in  his  name,  provided 
he  could  have  leased  it,  and  not  have  it  run 
down.  Good  farms  can  be  hired  in  every  town 
by  responsible  parties. 

The  great  difficulty  with  those  who  hire 
fimna  here,  is,  that  they  hire  for  too  short 


periods ;  they  do  not  remain  on  a  place  long 
enough  to  feel  at  home,  or  to  adopt  a  remunera- 
tive system.  Where  a  farm  is  taken  for  a 
term  of  years,  a  course  can  be  pureued  that 
benefits  both  parties.  Tenants,  by  using  all 
their  means  as  working  capital,  and  increasing 
it  by  their  yearly  gains,  can,  in  reality,  be  lar- 
ger farmers  and  more  independent,  than  if  they 
were  struggling  to  pay  for  their  land.  With 
the  aid  of  the  proprietor  to  push  forward  rapid- 
ly any  improvements,  to  help  sustain  losses 
arising  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons, 
or  accidents,  their  cares  will  be  materially  les- 
sened and  labors  lightened.  When  they  will 
remain  five  or  ten  years,  or  until  they  have  ac- 
quired experience  or  sufficient  capital  to  pur- 
chase, the  probabilities  are  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  five  or  ten  years,  they  will  be  rich- 
er men,  better  farmers,  and  show  fewer  marks 
of  overwork,  vexation,  and  care,  than  if  Uiey 
had  run  deep  into  debt  for  a  farm  at  the  outset. 
The  remark  is  often  heard,  "I  would  like  to 
be  a  farmer  if  I  had  the  capital  to  make  it 
easy."  To  buy  a  farm  on  credit  and  pay  for  it 
from  the  hard  earned  profits,  at  the  same  time 
make  improvements,  support  and  educate  an 
increasing  family,  is  indeed  a  formidable  task. 
Many  would-be-good  farmers  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  other  employments.  Others  never  re- 
linquish the  idea  of  farming,  but  take  the 
roundabout  way  of  first  earning  their  farm  at 
some  trade  or  in  business.  To  all  men  who 
do  not  inherit  a  farm,  hiring  .opens  an  easy 
way  to  begin  at  once.  Young  men  can  begin 
for  themselves  earlier  in  life,  or  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  competent  to  manage  one.  Where 
there  is  fair  dealing  between  mnd  owners  and 
tenants,  they  sacrifice  no  rights  or  labor,  nor 
compromise  any  feeling  of  true  independence, 
but  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  just  union  of 
their  talents  and  labor  with  capital. 


Remarks. — ^To  all  persons  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  farming  as  an  employment — ^to 
young  men,  especially — ^we  recommend  the 
reading  of  the  foregoing  article.  Our  constant 
reply  to  applications  for  advice  has  been,  for 
many  years  not  to  purchase  a  farm  at  the  out- 
set,— ^but  to  become  a  tenant,  or  a  hired-hand, 
for  one  or  two  years,  in  preference.  The 
reasoning  above  is  sound  and  judicious,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  will  decide  the  question, 
87iaU  I  purcJiase  a  farm  ?  in  the  negative, 
with  a  good  many  persons. 


Making  Roads. — ^Drain  them.  Theie  can- 
not be  a  good  road  where  water  stands  by  the 
side  of  or  on  it.  Keep  out  stones  of  every 
size,  and  have  the  top  of  the  road  evenly  and 
slightly  rounded. 
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AN  APPLE  FOB  A  NAME. 


The  above  cut  was  drawn  and  engraved  for 
the  New  England  Farmer  from  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  some  superior  apples  grown  in 
Concord,  Mass.,  by  William  W.  Wheildon, 
Esq.,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Nyack  Pippin. 
Further  investigation  convinced  Mr.  Wheildon 
that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  name.  The 
artist  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  capital  like- 
ness of  the  fruit,  and  its  reproduction  in  our 
columns  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  cor- 
rect nomenclature. 


NEW   PUBIilOATIONS. 

TRANSACnoNfl  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  1805-1866.  Boston :  Press  of  John 
Wilson  &  Bon.    1866. 

Such  is  the  title  page  of  a  bound  volume,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  John  L.  Hayes,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Association.  It  comprises 
nine  pamphlets,  which  have  been  published 
during  the  past  year,  amounting  to  325  pages, 
among  which  is  Mr.  Hay^s  valuable  disserta- 
tion,  entitled  '*The  Fleece  and  the  Loom," 


extracts  from  which  have  been  extensively  pub- 
lished by  the  agricidtural  papers  of  the  coun- 
try ;  a  Report  of  the  Convention  of  Wool- 
growers,  and  Wool-manufacturers  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  1865;  the  Joint  Re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee  of  these 
bodies  to  the  United  States  Revenue  Commis- 
sion, February  9,  1866,  and  their  statement 
relative  to  proposed  duties  on  wools  and  wool- 
ens, addressed  to  same  commission.  May, 
1866 ;  together  with  interesting  facts  relative 
to  carpet,  knit  goods,  and  worsted  manufac- 
ture, &c.,  &c.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  wool-growers  as  to  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  organization  of  wool-manufactur- 
ers, either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
themselves,  this  volume  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  ability  and  industr}'  which  all  must  respect 
and  admire. 


—A  nice  flower  garden  is  the  cheapest  and  inoet 
attractive  ornament  any  dwelling,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  can  possibly  have. 


\ 
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THE  "WOOL  TABIFF. 
The  Washington  correspondents  of  the  daily 
papers  have,  ol*  late,  alluded  to  rumors  of  the 
probability  that  the  duties  agreed  upon  by  the 
Committee  of  Wool-growers  and  Manufactur- 
ers, and  which  passed  the  House  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, were  about  to  meet  with  unexpected  op- 
position. The  facts,  however,  that  imported 
wool  is  now  used  by  verj'  many  of  the  woolen 
mills  in  New  England,  while  farmers  are  seek- 
ing in  vain  for  a  market  for  one  or  more  clips 
from  their  own  flocks,  are  so  well  known  and 
so  indisputably  show  the  need  of  the  proposed 
legislation  that  we  have  paid  little  attention  to 
these  vague  reports,  which  we  are  sorry  to  find 
confirmed  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser.  This  writer  in  his  letter 
of  December  27  th,  says:  **The  new  tariff  of 
Mr.  Wells,  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  bill, 
arrived  here  to-day.  Only  three  copies  are  out. 
Enough  is  known  of  the  bill  to  make  it  certain 
that  it  opposes  the  system  of  protection  agreed 
upon  by  the  House,  and  embodies  the  views  of 
the  opponents  of  that  legislation.  It  in  effect 
re-enacts  the  present  rates  of  duty,  though  an 
advance  is  proposed  on  many  articles  and  a  de- 
crease on  quite  a  number.  The  free  list  is  ma- 
terially increased.  The  biU  is  accompanied  by 
a  long  report,  in  which  he  discusses  the  ills 
which  the  industry  and  business  of  the  country 
languish  under,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  ad- 
ministering substantially  a  free-trade  tariff  as 
the  remedy  for  them.  His  main  idea  is  that 
the  inflation  of  the  currency  is  the  real  enemy 
of  our  prosperity,  and  that  before  we  can  man- 
nfiicture  successfully  we  must  return  to  specie 
payments.  He  takes  the  ground  that  what  he 
calls  our  cumulative  system  of  protective  duties 
is  ruinous  to  our  industries ;  that,  with  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  no  protection  would  be 
needed  upon  the  leading  articles  of  wool,  coal, 
and  pig  iron;  that  the  only  interests  which 
need  protection  are  those  whose  products  are 
fine  and  require  skilled  labor  and  lai^e  capital ; 
that  if  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Texas  can  grow  wool 
at  a  profit,  Ohio  and  New  England  have  no 
right  to  complain ;  that  the  revenue  taxes  on 
depressed  or  exposed  industries  should  be  light- 
ened or  taken  off;  that  the  condition  of  our 
currency  and  the-  suffering  state  of  our  manu- 
factures are  unfavorable  to  any  sudden  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff.*^ 

We  hope  that  the  document  when  submitted 
to  Congress  will  be  found  not  to  justify  the 


above  unfavorable  impressions.  But  from  a 
late  statement  by  the  New  York  Evening  Posi^ 
a  free  trade  advocate,  in  relation  to  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Well's  tariff  bill,  we  fear  that 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  these  rumors. 


FABM  nCPIiElCBNTS. 

It  would  be  poor  policy  for  a  man  in  these 
times  to  use  a  wooden  shovel,  shod  with  strips 
of  iron,  as  the  farmers  did  forty  years  ago. 

It  would  be  a  similar  policy  for  a  man  of  bu- 
siness to  go  on  foot  fifty  miles,  when  he  might 
take  the  cars. 

It  would  be  poor  policy  for  him  to  use  a  hoe 
weighing  a  pound  too  muchy  or  a  worn-out  plow 
that  would  turn  the  soil  imperfectly  only  four 
inches,  when  it  ought  to  be  plowed  ten  inches 
deep. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  use  any  machine  or  im- 
plement that  wiU  not  accomplish  more  than  half 
the  work  that  a  good  one  would,  with  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  labor. 

It  would  be  poor  policy  to  use  hay  or  dung 
forks,  hand-rakes,  spades,  shovels,  axes,  or 
wheelbarrows,  as  they  were  made  and  used 
forty  years  ago..  And  yet  some  of  them  may 
occasionally  be  found  on  New  England  farms 
at  this  day;  Extra  time  and  labor  enough  have 
undoubtedly  been  spent  upon  them  to  purchase 
new  ones  two  or  three  times  over.  Mr.  Wii/- 
iiAM  D.  Brown,  in  a  report  to  the  Middlesex 
Agricultural  Society,  says : — 

*'As  farmers  want  a  good  many  tools,  and 
don't  generally  buy  them  until  they  see  them, 
would  it  not  be  a  capital  plan  to  advertise  new 
and  improved  implements  by  shotoing  them  up 
at  cattle  shows  ?  The  committee  firmly  believe 
that  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  consult 
their  true  interests  by  arranging  a  good  dis- 
play of  their  articles,  annually,  before  such  a 
crowd  of  interested  customers.  We  recom- 
mend, too,  to  farmers  to  buy  more  and  better 
tools.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  many  a  sweat- 
ing cultivator  in  our  county,  to  have  half  his 
tools  stolen !  Money  is  thrown  away  by  hand- 
fuls  by  using  up  inferior  tools.  Teams  are 
kept  dragging  plows,  pointless,  with  cutters 
worn  hall  way  up  to  the  beam.  Too  much 
carting  is  done  in  clumsy,  hard-running  carts. 
A  stone  and  a  drafl-chain  are  still  in  use,  too 
generally^  in  {dace  of  a  good  '*sword"  to  tilt 
the  cart.  The  committee  know  of  one  new 
faimer  who  has,  the  past  season,  earted  his 
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manure  in  a  wagon,  having  tediously  to  shovel 
out  the  whole  load.  He  wisely  lost  no  time, 
as  did  the  Irishman  who  was  greatly  perplexed 
with  the  "fooiv wheeled  cart,^^  in  shouting  at 
his  horse's  head,  "rear  up,  there,  you  rascal! 
rear  up,  there  I" 


NEW  HOBTICUIiTITBAIi  MAGAZZNE. 

Commencing  with  the  year,  Messrs.  Tilton  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  issue  a  new  magazine  of  horti- 
culture with  the  title  of  ** American  Journal 
of  Horticidturej  and  FlorUfs  Companion^ 
Fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  are  the  three 
branches  of  culture  to  which  the  work  is  to  be 
specially  devoted;  treating  severally  of  the 
garden,  the  forcing  and  cold  house,  the  or- 
chid-house and  stove,  window  gardening,  care 
of  house  plants,  pomology  in  its  many  branch- 
es, entomology  and  ornithology,  as  connected 
with  horticulture,  &c.  Our  country  presents 
an  open  and  inviting  field  for  a  work  of  its 
proposed  high  character,  and  an  examination  of 
the  first  number  encourages  the  hope  that  tliis 
want  is  now  to  be  supplied.  It  contains  arti- 
cles from  Francis  Parkman,  J.  M.  Merrick, 
Jr.,  Hammatt  Billings,  John  Lewis  Russell,  E. 
S.  Rand,  Jr.,  William  C.  Stone,  J.  F.  C.  Hyde, 
E.  A.  Sainnols,  and  selections  from  the  Eng- 
lish Joum:il  of  Horticulture,  Revne  Horticole, 
Scottish  (Jardener,  &c.  It  is  neatly  printed 
and  illustrated.     The  subscription  price  is  $3. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  plan  of  this  mag- 
azine which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  imitated 
by  the  agricultural  press.  We  allude  to  the 
publication  of  illustrated  biographies  of  distin- 
guished horticulturists. 


FAPEB  MTLLS. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  750  paper  mills  in 
active  operation.  They  prodncc  27,000,000  pounds 
of  paper,  which,  at  an  averof]^  of  ten  cents  per 
pound,  would  be  worth  1^7,000.  As  it  requires 
about  a  pound  and  one-half  of  rags  to  make  one 
pound  of  paper,  there  arc  consumed  by  these  mills 
400,000,000  pounds  of  rags  in  a  single  year.  If  we 
estimate  the  rags  to  cost  four  cents  per  pound, 
there  would  be  a  profit  of  #11,000,000  in  this  branch 
of  manufacturing.— aVortA  West. 

Remarks. — ^The  paper-makers  have  been 
reaping  a  most  abundant  harvest  for  several 
years  past.  Paper  is  too  high.  These  high 
prices  operate  as  a  tax  upon  education.  They 
greatly  abridge  the  curculation  of  books,  news- 
papers and  letter-writing.  Excellent  paper 
may  be  made  from  a  large  variety  of  substan- 
ces.   From  straw,  corn-husks,  or  almost  any 


weed  or  substance  that  is  of  a  fibrous  nature. 
We  have  manufactured  a  pulp,  in  a  limited 
way,  from  the  common  bass-wood  of  the  coun- 
try, which  paper-makers  pronounce  a  most  ex- 
cellent article.  There  is  no  doubt  on  our 
mind  that  the  judicious  employment  of  a  capi- 
tal of  $10,000  would  produce  a  similar  pulp, 
in  any  quantity,  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  per 
pound,  in  a  dry  state.  It  is  now  done  in  Eu- 
rope, in  more  than  one  hundred  instances ! 
The  process  is  extremely  simple,  requiring  no 
chemicals  or  bleaching  of  any  kind. 

Tlie  California  Farmer  suggests  that  their 
"Tule  Grass"  must  be  a  good  article,  and 
states  that  paper  is  now  being  manufactured 
from  sedge  grass,  which  is  very  white  and 
clear,  and  is  so  good  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  ordinary  cap  or  writing  papers  made  of 
cotton  or  linen  rags. 

There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  industry  in 
the  arts  that  requires  change  and  progress,  so 
much  as  the  art  of  paper-making.  It  is  too 
costly.  It  ought  to  be  sold  at  less  than  one- 
half  its  present  price. 


Michigan  Agricultural  Collegr. — ^We 
have  received  a  catalogue  of  this  institution  for 
1866.  The  names  of  47  students  in  the  regu- 
lar course  are  given.  Senior  class  2,  Junior 
5,  Sophomore  12,  Freshman  28.  There  are 
also  51  in  the  Preparatory  Class  and  10  in  the 
Select  Course.  Total  108.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  college  facilities,  this  institution  has 
the  following  means  of  illustration :  a  farm  of 
676  acres,  of  which  about  300  are  under  culti- 
vation ;  botanical  gardens  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants;  vegetable  gardens,  small 
fniit  garden,  apple  orchard,  pear  orchard,  gen- 
eral lawn  and  grounds ;  Galloway,  A^Tshire, 
Devon  and  Short  Horn  Cattle;  Essex  and 
Suffolk  Swine ;  Southdown,  Cotswold,  Spanish 
Merino,  and  black-faced  Highland  Sheep,  &c. 


— Alexander  Dale,  Allegan,  Michigan,  recom- 
mends, and  Dr.  Snodgrass  of  the  New  York  Far- 
mers' Club,  endorses  the  recommendation,  of  a 
poultice  of  stewed  pumpkin,  renewed  every  fifteen 
minutes,  for  inflammatory  rheumatism. 


— A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  who 
kept  a  dairy,  knowt  it  to  be  a  fact  that  if  his  cows 
were  not  salted  as  often  as  every  fourth  day  they 
would  fiUl  off  in  their  milk  fh>m  a  pint  to  a  quart 
per  day. 
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EXTRA.CTS  AND  BSFUJSS. 

JOTmrOS  FROM  MAINE. 

Deab  FAnMEU : — ^Though  it  has  been  some  titac 
since  I  have  sent  yon  any  of  my  jottings,  you  have 
not  been  forgotten ;  bat  as  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  particularly  important  occnrrencc  to  note,  I  have 
forborne  to  intmde  upon  your  crowded  columns. 
Now,  however,  that  it  is  so  near  to  the  time  of  your 
promised  expansion,  and  the  appearance  of  that 
much-missed  Monthly,  which  I  hope  soon  to  gret)t, 
I  send  a  few  items,  for  remembrance  sake,  till  more 
room  is  allowed. 

We  have  had  open  weather  most  of  the  time  till 
tar  inio  December,  with  much  rain  through  No- 
rember,  so  that  the  fountains  of  water  are  well 
filled  for  winter  use.  Farmers  have  had  time  to  do 
erciTthing  they  wanted  to  do,  in  one  sense,  and  are 
anxions  for  snow.  There  have  been  two  or  three 
little  florries  only,  till  to-day  it  is  a  real  North 
Wester,  beginning  in  the  night.  The  ground  is 
frozen,  so  now  it  appears  as  though  the 

"Woodman*8  axe  lies  low" 

DO  more  for  the  want  of  snow.  It  has  been  very 
favorable  for  hay.  Sheep,  which  we  ait;  quite  well 
stocked  with,  have  been  fed  but  little,  not  so  much 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  for  their  and  their  own- 
ers' good,  which  has  made  quite  a  difference  in  the 
amoant  of  bam  fodder  used,  up  to  date. 

O.  W.  Teub. 
Farndngton,  Me.,  Dec.  17, 1866. 

CEAKBEfLBIES. — FILM    ON    AN    OX'S    EYE. 

I  have  a  meadow  where  I  want  to  raise  cranber- 
ries. Will  somebody  tell  me  how  to  prepare  it,  and 
how  to  set  and  tend  them.  The  laud  can  be  drain- 
ed so  as  to  be  quite  dry.  Is  there  any  simple  way 
to  take  a  film  from  an  ox's  eye  ?  e.  e.  a. 

Simderlaml,  Mass.,  Dec.  21,  1866. 

Remarks. — ^Will  some  practical  cultivator  of 
ciaoberries  furnish  the  desired  information  for  "E. 
E.  A.,"  and  for  such  other  readers  of  the  Farmer 
as  may  be  thinking  of  raising  this  profitable  fruit  ? 

In  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  film  from  an 
ox's  eye,  we  find  the  following  recommendation  in 
the  Tribune  J  as  read  before  the  New  York  farmers' 
Club: 

"A.  Burroughs,  Dartford,  Greenlake  Co.,  Wis., 
lays  he  never  fails  to  take  the  film  from  the  eyes  of 
cattle  or  horses  by  the  following  process :  melt  a 
piece  of  fresh  bntt«r,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  take 
the  animal  by  the  horn  and  nose ;  turn  the  head  so 
dtecar  opposite  the  eye  afifected  is  up;  turn  the 
butter  into  the  ear,  not  the  eye,  being  careful  not  to 
have  it  bum ;  wait  four  or  five  days,  repeat  the 
dose.   The  third  time  has  always  l)een  sufficient." 

We  print  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  barbarous 
methods  which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  in  the 
treatment  of  cattle  diseases.  The  film  is  a  singu- 
lar manifestation  or  result  of  disease,— generally 
of  inflammation.  "The  horse,"  say  the  books,  "has 
a  little  shovel,  concealed  in  the  inner  comer  of  the 
eye,  which  he  is  enabled  to  protmde  whenever  he 
pleases  over  the  greater  part  of  the  eye,  and  by  the 
aid  of  tears  to  wipe  and  wash  away  the  dust  and 
gravel  which  would  otherwise  lodge  in  the  eye  and 
give  them  much  pain.  The  ox  has  something  of 
tiw  same  contrivance,  but  it  is  not  so  movable  or 
•0  effectual ;  and  when  he  travels  over  a  dusty  road 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  he  sufiers  sadly  f^om  the 
imaU  particles  of  dirt  and  the  insects  which  are 


continually  flying  into  his  eyes.  This  portion  of 
the  eye,  or  this  third  eyelid,  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  disease,  particularly  to  a  cloudiness  which 
will  change  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  thinnest 
film  to  the  thickest  opacity,  and,  as  suddenly,  the 
eye  will  nearly  regain  its  perfect  transparency,  but 
only  to  lose  it  a  second  time.  These  attacks  con- 
tinue, growing  gradually  more  severe,  until  the 
trouble  extends  to  the  internal  part  of  the  eye,  and 
the  ox  is  incurably  blind.  When  it  is  known  that 
what  appears  as  a  film  on  the  surface  of  the  eye  is 
a  dimness  pervading  its  substance,  and  even  sink- 
ing deep  within  it,  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  attempt-* 
ing  to  rab  it  off  mechanically,  as  is  often  done,  by 
forcing  chalk,  salt,  sugai*,  and  even  pounded  glas.s, 
directly  into  the  eye,  is  at  once  apparent."  As  in 
case  of  general  inflammation  of  the  eye,  Mr.  Skin- 
ner recommends  bleeding,  physicking,  and  fomenta- 
tions. Dr.  Dadd  says,  if  a  film  can  be  observed, 
wash  with  a  decoction  of  powdered  blood  root,  and 
if  a  weeping  remain,  use  the  following  astringent : 
powdered  bay  berry  bark,  one  ounce,  boiled  in  one 
pint  of  water;  when  cool,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

HIOH  PRICE  OF  POULTRY. 

In  the  New  England  Farmer  of  Dec.  6,  it  is 
stated  that  turkeys  at  Thanksgiving  time,  brought 
from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound,  and  were  scarce  at 
that. 

There  is  a  cause  for  all  things;  and  no  doubt 
there  is  a  reasonable  one  for  this.  While  specula- 
tion raises  the  price  of  many  articles,  we  must  hold 
it  innocent  of  establishing  the  price  of  poultry  in 
general,  and  trirkeys  in  particular. 

New  difficulties,  in  someeectionof  country,  have 
arisen  to  prevent  the  raising  of  ijoultry.  One  is  the 
rapid  increase  of  skunks,  foxes,  and  other  animals 
that  prey  upon  the  poultry  yard.  Consequently 
greater  care  and  vigilance"  has  to  be  exercised,  and 
more  frequent  losses  occur.  These  causes,  of  course, 
increase  first  cost,  and  those  who  wish  for  turkeys 
and  chickens  for  an  old-fashioned  Thanksgiviiig, 
must  expect  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  for  them. 

The  inquiry  very  naturally  comes  up,  why  this 
increase  of  foxes,  skunks,  woodchucks,  &c.  ?  We 
give  the  answer  to  this  question  as  it  has  often  been 
given  to  us,  to  wit :  "Since  the  dog  tax  has  been 
raised  to  an  extortionary  amount,  many  farmers 
rather  than  submit  to  its  oppression  have  killed 
their  dogs,  and  many  valuable  hunters  and  guar- 
dians of  the  house  and  bam  have  thus  been  de- 
stroyed ;  and  wild  animals  have  increased  in  con- 
sequence." Further,  they  go  on  to  say,  that  this 
destruction  of  dogs  gives  license  to  hen-roost  and 
clothes-lino  robbers. 

We  do  not  oli.ject  to  a  tax  on  dogs,  but  let  it  be 
reasonable;  and,  what  is  more,  let  us  know  for 
what  jmrpose  ihc  money  avi.<ing  from  this  tax  is 
applied.  The  object  of  the  law  was  supposed  to  be 
the  protection  of  sheep.  All  very  good.  But  did 
it  anticipate  a  revenue  to  the  county  or  State  beyond 
paying  damages  actually  done  by  dogs  ?  Again, 
who  can  tell  after  this  law  has  been  in  force  long 
enough  to  test  its  merits,  how  many  sheep  have 
been  killed  by  dogs  in  the  State  in  any  one  year  ? 

A  year  ago,  I  was  requested  by  an  inhabitant  of 
another  State  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tax  on 
dogs,  and  number  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs  in  Berk- 
shire County.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  amount  of  tax,  and  the  amount  oaid  for  the 
very  indefinite  claims  of  damages  to  sheep  which 
their  owners  laid  to  dogs ;  but  it  was  a  thing  im- 
possible to  find  how  many  had  been  killed  by  dogs, 
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or  how  many  old  sheep  had  died  in  the  field,  which, 
after  their  carcases  had  been  torn  by  the  crows, 
were  charged  to  the  dOgs ;  and,  worthless  as  they 
were,  sold  at  a  high  price. 

But,  to  leave  this  subject,  we  are  sure  that  every 
lover  of  turkey  and  chicken  pie  will  thank  us  for 
suggesting  an  act  for  the  protection  of  poultry  and 
the  destruction  of  its  enemies.  Do  not  grant  this 
protection,  however,  by  taxing  the  farmer  for  the 
skunks,  foxes,  woodchncks,  and  other  vermin  that 
squat  upon  his  farm,  to  raise  a  fund  to  buy  turkeys, 
&c.,  for  those  who  like  them,  because  they  are 
scarce  and  dear.  Reduce  the  tax  on  the  faithful 
house  and  farm  dog  one-half  from  its  present 
amount,  and  the  object  of  the  law  would  be  fully 
answered,  and  skunkdom  would  be  shaken  to  its 
centre,  while  turkeys  would  gobble  a  merry  requiem 
over  the  remains  of  their  adversaries. 

Richmond,  Mass.,  Dec.  1866.  W.  Bacon. 

AN  OLD  subscriber's  FAREWELL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer, — 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  exceedingly  regret  that  I  must 
stop  taking  your  valuable  paper,  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer;  but  I  would  advise  all  young  men 
to  take  the  paper  by  all  means.  It  is  worth  all  that 
it  costs.  I  have  sold  my  farm.  I  can't  work ;  am 
nearly  eighty  vears  old ;  and  I  must  give  it  up.  I 
have  had  my  day,  and  I  have  been  highly  favored 
by  a  kind  Providence.  Just  say  to  every  man 
under  seventy,  take  the  New  England  Farmer  ; 
it  is  the  most  honest,  best  conducted,  most  useful, 
and  gives  the  most  valuable  information  of  any 
paper  within  my  knowledge.    So  w\ys  old 

Geo.  Vining. 
Plainfieid,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1866. 

Remarks. — We  prize  very  highly  the  good  opin- 
ion of  the  aged,  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  regret 
that  we  erase  their  names  from  our  subscription 
books.  In  this  case,  we  are  especially  reluctant  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Yining's  request,  because  he  was 
not  only  a  reader  of  theFARMER^  but  a  valued  con- 
tributor, and  because  we  fear  that  with  the  sale  of 
his  farm,  and  with  the  conviction  that  he  "cannot 
work, — ^is  nearly  eighty  years  old— and  must  give 
it  up,"  he  will  allow  his  mental  faculties  to  fall 
into  inactivity.  When  men  find  that  they  are  freez- 
ing from  cold,  it  is  certain  death  to  sit  down  with 
the  feeling,  "I  must  give  it  up."  Is  it  any  less 
dangerous  for  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  chills 
of  age,  to  "give  it  up,"  and  permit  themselves  to 
fall  into  the  stupor  of  "sceond  childhood  ?" 

THE  BONE  spavin. 

Although  this  is  a  common  disorder  among 
horses,  yet  it  is  little  understood  by  either  breeders 
or  farriera.  The  bone  spavin  is  a  long  excrescence 
or  hard  swelling,  on  the  inside  of  the  hock  of  a 
horse's  leg,  and  sometimes  owes  its  origin  to  kicks 
and  blows,  and  sometimes  to  natural  causes.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  much  more  easily  cured  than 
in  the  latter ;  and  those  that  grow  spontaneously 
on  colts  or  young  horses,  are  not  so  bad  as  those 
that  appear  in  horses  that  have  arrived  at  their  full 
strength  and  maturity.  In  old  horses  they  are 
generally  incurable.  Sometime  the  horse  is  very 
lame  when  the  spavin  is  first  coming  out,  but  when 
it  has  come  out  is  better  for  some  time,  and  then 
grows  lamer  again  as  the  bone  hardens.  I  would 
advise  you  to  apply  a  blister  as  soon  as  you  have 
any  suspicion  tliat  a  horse  is  likely  to  put  out  a 
spavin,  and  to  continue  blistering,  every  fortnight 
for  some  time,  by  which  means  you  may  stop  a 
spavin  in  a  yocmg  horse.    Mild  medicines  should 


be  used  if  the  horse  is  young,  as  they  will  in  a 
short  time  wear  the  tumor  down  by  degrees,  which 
is  much  better  than  trying  to  remove  it  at  once  Iw 
severer  methods,  which  often  have  a  very  bad  ei- 
fcct,  and  produce  worse  consequenoes  than  those 
they  were  intended  to  remove.  But  in  full-grown 
horses  other  treatment  is  necessary.  The  follow- 
ing ointment  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be  used : 
2  ounces  of  Cantharidcs ;  4  ounces  of  Mercurial 
Ointment ;  3  ounces  of  Tincture  Iodine ;  4  ounces 
of 'Turpentine;  3  drams  Corrosive  Sublimate;  mix 
with  2  pounds  of  lard.  Cut  off  the  hair  from  the 
part  aflfbcted,  and  grease  thoroughly  with  the  oint- 
ment thus  made,  rabbing  it  in  well  with  the  naked 
hand.  Let  it  remain  two  days,  tben  grease  the  part 
with  lard.  In  two  days  more,  wash  it  off  with  soap 
and  water  and  then  apply  the  ointment  again.  Con- 
tinue this  till  a  cure  is  efibcted.  But  if  this  treat- 
ment fails  recourse  must  be  had  to  firing.  Before 
you  fire  a  horse  for  the  bone  spavin,  be  careful  to 
take  the  vein  out  of  the  way,  for  it  generally  lies 
over  the  spavin,  and  you  cannot  fire  deep  enough 
to  come  at  the  callous  substance  without  iti;  re- 
moval. In  order  to  destroy  the  vein,  cut  carefully 
through  the  skin  upon  it  just  below  the  spavin,  and 
then  just  above  it,  and  put  a  crooked  needle 
under  the  vein,  and  tie  both  ends ;  then  cut  the 
vein  across  between  the  tyings,  both  above  and  be- 
low, and  you  may  either  draw  the  piece  of  the  vein 
out  or  leave  it  in.  Let  the  iron  you  fire  with  be 
pretty  sharjj ;  cut  four  or  five  nicks  upon  the  bone, 
and  let  the  iron  take  hold  of  the  superfluous  hone, 
in  order  that  it  may  waste  away  by  mattcrating; 
and  when  you  have  done,  lay  on  some  white  pitch, 
pretty  hot ;  put  a  cloth  round  it  to  keep  it  on.  In 
three  days  open  the  place  and  dress  it  with  yellow 
l)a6ilicon. 

THE  blood  or  BOG  SPAVIN. 

As  soon  as  you  discover  the  vein  pufibd  or  form- 
ing a  bag,  lay  on  some  blistering  ointment ;  in  four 
days  lifter  bathe  the  swelling  well  with  hot  vine- 
gar, with  a  little  saltpetre  dissolved  in  it ;  then  put 
a  bandage  round  it  to  disperse  the  swelling  as  much 
as  you  can.  If  this  method  does  not  succeed,  you 
must  make  two  incisions  in  the  skin,  lengthwise, 
as  the  vein  runs  one  just  above  the  other  just  Ite- 
low  the  joint ;  lay  the  vein  bare ;  put  the  end  of  a 
bucks'  horn  under  it  to  raise  it  up,  then  fasten  it  in 
both  places  with  waxed  thread ;  cut  the  vein  in  two 
at  both  places  within  the  tyings,  and  if  you  think 
proper  draw  the  vein  out.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding will  cure  most  bog  spavins  at  the  beginning. 
Bkx)d  spavin  may  be  cured  by  applying  the  same 
ointment  used  in  bone  spavin ;  only  it  should  be 
applied  once  in  six  days  instead  of  four.  This 
spavin  ointment  is  very  powerful,  and  when  prop- 
erly used  is  the  best  ever  invented.  m.  d. 

South  Framingham,  Mass,,  Dec,  2.5, 1866. 


A  SINGULAR  POND. 

Silver  Lake,  formerly  cjilled  Sandy  Pond,  Is  sitn- 
ated  in  the  north-westerly  part  of  Wilmington, 
Mass.  No  brook  runs  into  it  or  out  of  it;  only  ao 
artificial  ditch,  supposed  to  be  dug  by  the  owner  of 
the  mill  below  it.  A  natural  mill-brook  runs 
alongside  of  this  pond  for  about  half  a  mile,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  forty  rods  from  it.  The  water  in 
this  brook  is  from  five  to  ten  feet  lower  than  the 
water  in  the  pond,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
ridge  of  lancl  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  water 
in  the  pond  is  extraordinarily  clear,  and  is  good 
to  drink. 

According  to  the  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
Indians  to  our  forefathers,  and  ftx)m  them  to  the 
present  generation,  where  this  pond  now  is  there 
was  once  high,  dry  ground,  covered  with  a  growth 
of  wood.  One  strong  proof  of  this  still  exists.  I 
am  told  that  men  in  a  boat,  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  middle  of  the  pond,  can  look  down  into  the 
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witer  which  is  very  clear,  aad  see  old  trees ;  some 
rtandlng  up  and  some  lying  down. 

On  the  north-easterly  side  of  this  pond  a  pnbllc 
highway  passes,  and  the  pond  lies  open  to  it  afford- 
ing one  of  the  best  watering  places  there  is  in  New 
England  for  teams  and  droves  of  cattle.  It  has  a 
sandy  shore,  which  makes  the  water  shallow  for 
aome  distance,  aflbrding  ample  room  for  two  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  to  drink  at  one  time.  At  the 
soatheriy  end  of  this  watering  place,  several  rods 
from  the  travelled  highway,  if  von  go  in  far  enough 
the  water  is  foand  to  be  qnite  aeep. 

Something  like  thirty  years  ago,  on  a  very  hot 
day,  a  ooaple  of  young  men  riding  in  a  chaise  turn- 
ed down  to  thifl  pond  to  water  their  horse.  After 
the  horse  had  drank,  they  drove  into  deeper  water 
to  cool  the  horse,  while  they  were  sitting  in  the 
chaise  reading.  The  horse  after  a  little  while  start- 
ed ahead  and  plunging  into  thia  deep  water  was 
drowned  with  one  of  the  men  in  the  carriage. 

Aba  O.  Sheldon. 

WUmmffton,  Man.,  Dee.  1866. 

Bbmabxs. — ^Affcer  cautioning  young  men  of  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  horse  to.go  into  deep  water  to 
cool  himself,  or  perqiittinghim  to  stand  any  length 
of  time  even  in  shallow  water,  when  heated,  our 
lespected  correspondent  proceeds  to  a  discussion 
of  the  liaUli^  of  the  town  for  damages  in  case  of 
a  nmilar  accident  which  occurred  at  this  place  last 
wason,  that  is  of  local  rather  than  general  interest. 

ICB  AS  ▲  FBOTBCTION  AOAINBT  7B08T. 

As  the  cold  weather  approaches,  and  cellars  need 
IRotection,  I  send  you  a  hint.  Take  a  sprinkling 
pot  and  wet  the  ground  two  feet  wide  around  your 
noose.  Do  it  when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  and 
it  will  become  ice  as  it  touches  the  ground.  Put 
OD  water  enough  to  form  ice  an  inch  thick.  It  will 
keep  out  flrost  eanal  to  glass.  If  there  should  be 
snow,  so  much  the  better. 

PRESBSTINO  MEAT. 

My  method  is  to  bake  fresh  pork  soon  after  cut 
ap,  and  put  it  in  a  very  cold  place  to  be  kept  fh)zen 
nntil  used,  instead  of  having  it  fh>zen  first. 

BUUrica,  Mass.,  Dec.  13, 1866.  t.  b.  s. 


LIGHT  WANTED  ON  FACTS  ABOUT  BEB8. 

last  spring  I  had  a  hive  of  bees,  strong  and 
healthy,  but  they  gave  no  signs  of  swarming  till 
die  last  of  June.  July  Sth,  a  swarm  came  ouL  but 
after  fiving  some  time  returned  to  the  old  luve. 
Eight  days  after,  they  came  out  again  at  half-past 
five,  P.  M.,  and  were  hived.  Neither  the  old  nor 
new  swarm  seemed  to  do  very  well,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, I  fed  them  three  dollars  worth  of  sugar.  I 
then  left  home  and  did  not  return  till  the  first  of 
December,  when,  on  examining  the  old  hive,  it  had 
DO  bees  nor  honey  in  It  but  plenty  of  comb. 

The  new  swarm  had  but  little  comb  or  honey, 
sod  no  apparent  increase  of  bees.  When  the  first 
swann  were  in  the  air  a  king  bird  darted  in  among 
them  and  took  one  or  more  bees.  It  may  have 
taken  the  queen  and  caused  them  to  return,      o. 

Stufinvok,  Coim.,  Dee.  1866. 

KAIBINO  TUBXET8. 

Toar  paper  has  published  several  articles  con 
tainiog  suggestions  on  raising  turkevs.  Having 
piacticed  some  useful  methods  in  rearing  turkeys, 
which  have  not  been  brought  before  the  public  in 
tty  of  the  articles  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
wtlon,  I  hope  before  the  time  for  bringing  out  the 
ipdng  brooas  to  find  time  to  communicate.    I  will 


now  only  speak  of  my  success,  or  the  result  of  care 
and  breeding. 

Some  fifteen  ycai-s  ago,  I  commenced  to  raise 
such  turkeys  as  my  neighbors  raised— ranging  from 
six  to  ten  pounds'  each.  For  the  past  few  yeai*9, 
instead  of  six  to  ten  pound  turkeys,  I  produce  those 
that  weigh  from  twelve  to  twenty  )x>ands.  I  have 
pairs  of  turkeys  that  will  weigh  at  my  door  forty 
pounds  per  pair;  and  young  turkeys,  hatched  at 
the  usual  time,  that  will  weigh  thirty  pounds  per 
pair.  The  rearing  of  my  prcscnt  superior  breed 
costs  no  more  care  or  labor  than  did  my  former  in- 
ferior breed.  K.  A.  Sumner. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  Dec.  4, 1866. 


AQRIOUIiTimAIi  ITEMS. 

— A  corresx)ondent  of  the  Rural  (Koritf  advocates 
the  domestication  of  the  deer. 

—The  town  of  Glover,  Vt.,  boasts  of  having  paid 
its  war  debt  in  full,  and  painted  its  meeting  house. 

—The  Tribuns  says  that  it  has  been  proved  in 
Central  New  York  that  three  bushels  of  salt  per 
acre,  l^astened  the  ripening  of  the  wheat  two  or 
three  weeks. 

—0.  O.  Gill,  of  West  Medway,  assures  that  he 
raised  the  past  season  7  bushels  of  good  onions  on 
two  square  rods  of  ground. 

—•Dissolve  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
one  pint  of  alcohol.  To  one  ounce  of  this  mixture 
add  one  and  a  half  pints  of  water,  and  apply  exter- 
nally. Vermont  wool  growers,  says  an  exchange, 
arc  very  generally  using  this  mixture  to  prevent 
their  sheep  biting  out  their  wool. 

— D.  Dryer,  Victor,  N.  Y.,  says  he  can  kill  Cana- 
da thistles  in  one  season  by  sunmier  fallowing. 
Turn  the  sward  in  Autumn,  and  plow  again  the 
next  summer  four  or  five  times.  And  what  is  bet- 
ter than  all,  while  you  are  killing  the  thistles,  you 
are  putting  the  land  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  a  crop  of  grain  or  grass. 

—Isaac  H.  Leach,  of  Sonora,  III.,  in  writing  to 
the  New  York  Farmers*  Club,  says,  "We  have  not 
lived  long  enough  to  know  how  durable  Osage  or- 
ange hedge  will  be,  but  so  far  experience  proves 
that  the  fence  is  a  success,  and  good  against  all 
cattle,  horses,  dogs,  and  men,  in  ftom  three  to  four 
years." 

— A  new  textile  material  resembling  hemp  has 
been  discovered  in  Nevada.  It  has  a  stronger  and 
finer  fibre,  and  longer  staple  than  hemp;  the  stalk 
yields  more,  and  can  be  stripped  and  prepared 
without  previous  preparation.  If  all  this  is  true, 
the  plant  is  an  acxjuisition  equal  in  value  to  the 
cotton  plant. 

—In  explanation  of  the  fkct  that  a  team  can 
draw  a  ton  of  hay  easier  than  the  same  weight  of 
wood,  coal  or  iron,  on  the  same  wagon,  over  the 
same  road.  Prof.  Tillman  says,  the  only  explana- 
tion that  can  be  given  is  that  the  hay  docs  not  rest 
as  iron  does,  a  dead  weight  upon  the  axles.  If  the 
hay  were  pressed  into  compact  bales  it  would  not 
ride  easier  than  wood,  and  not  much  easier  than 
iron.    The  loose  hay  acts  in  the  same  vfwy  that 
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springs  nnder  a  wagon  would  act.  The  elasticity 
buoys  up  and  floats  the  load  over  obstructions. 

— White  mustard  seed,  whole;  powdered  man- 
drake; sulphur;  powdered  worm  seed,  Chinopodi- 
um  AtUholminiieum \  salt;  ginger;  charcoal;  and 
poplar  bark ;  two  ounces  of  each,  mixed  together, 
and  given  night  and  morning,  one  ounce  at  a  time, 
mixed  with  the  food,  is  recommended  by  "Horse- 
man," of  the  Rural  Worlds  as  a  cure  for  worms  in 
horses. 

—The  latest  report  of  the  hop  trade  in  England 
sliowfl  a  steady  demand  for  all  samples  of  good 
quality,  and  last  quotations  have  been  fhlly  main- 
tained, but  the  scanty  supply  of  new  hops  has  ma- 
terially restricted  operations,  and  the  sales  have 
been  comparatively  of  a  limited  character.  The 
Bavarian  and  Bohemian  markets  have  again  ad- 
vanced 5s.  per  cwt.  Belgians  are  firm  at  extreme 
quotations. 

— C.  G.  Cotting,  Richmond,  HI.,  writes  to  the 
New  York  Farmers*  Club  that  he  has  for  the  last 
three  years  salted  his  pork  hams  in  the  same  pickle 
with  his  beef,  and  instead  of  hurting  them  the  beef 
actually  improves  the  flavor  of  the  ham.  Some 
four  years  ago  he  thought  he  would  try  a  single 
ham  with  his  beef,  and  found  it  so  much  better 
than  the  ones  pickled  by  themselves,  that  he  has 
always  pickled  them  with  his  beef  since. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
our  BKEAKTNQ  STEERS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  promised  to  write  you  on 
breaking  steers.  In  training  steers,  as  in  other 
things,  practice  makes  perfect.  No  one  must 
thins  he  can  succeed  as  well  the  first  time  that 
he  tries  the  experiment,  as  when  he  has  prac- 
ticed on  a  few  pairs.  I  may  give  eveiy  motion 
necessary  to  go  through,  yet  all  will  need 
practioe  before  they  will  become  eflicient  steer- 
breakers. 

I  have  the  following  from  N.  L.  Jefts,  of 
Simonsville,  Yt.,  a  man  that  has  practiced  the 
plan  for  several  years,  and  now  wishes  it  made 
public.  I  think  it  worth  more  to  any  farmer 
who  has  steers  to  break  than  the  price  of  the 
New  England  Faju^er  for  ten  years. 

First,  take  one  steer  on  to  the  bam  floor 
where  he  can  get  nothing  to  eat,  and  work  up 
to  him  gently  with  whip  and  ropes  in  hand ;  as 
soon  as  you  get  up  to  him,  commence  scratch- 
ing under  the  chops,  and  continue  until  he  has 
no  fear.  Then  put  the  rope  round  the  body 
as  a  surcingle  round  a  horse,  and  pass  another 
rope  between  the  body  and  surcingle,  and 
make  fast  to  the  off  fore  foot ;  scratch  awhile, 
as  before ;  then  take  a  **tip-bowed  whip,^^  and 
commence  hawing  him  by  touching  him  lightly 
on  the  off  side  of  his  face.  When  he  turns 
his  face  towards  you,  scratch  as  before.  If  he 
ti'ics  to  get  away,  take  his  fore  foot  from  him 
by  puUim^  on  the  rope ;  so  continue  until  he 
gives  up  the  struggle.  If  tuH[>ulent,  put  a  rope 
on  both  fore  feet,  and  if  he  attempts  to  run, 


throw  him,  by  pulling  on  both  ropes,  and  swing- 
ing quickly  round  his  hind  parts.  So  continue 
to  do  until  perfect  control  is  gained  over  him, 
and  he  will  do  anything  you  wish  him  to. 
Teach  him  to  back  while  in  the  bam,  by 
pulling  on  one  rope  and  setting  his  foot 
back,  swinging  the  whip  gently  in  front  of  his 
face  at  the  same  time.  In  a  short  time  you 
can  back  him  all  round  the  bam  floor.  Then 
take  him  into  the  barn-yard  and  drive  him,  just 
as  you  did  in  the  bam,  until  you  get  peifect 
control  over  him,  in  the  yard.  Now  take  him 
out  where  th^i-e  are  cattle  or  something  else  to 
excite  him,  and  drive  him  as  in  the  yard,  and 
make  him  do  everything  you  wish.  Put  him 
back  into  the  bam  again,  take  off  the  rope, 
and  drive  the  same  as  when  first  in  the  bam, 
until  you  have  gained  a  perfect  control.  Then 
into  the  yard  and  drive  as  when  in  the  bam. 
Then  into  the  street  or  field,  and  drive  as  in  the 
3'ard.  If  turbulent,  put  on  the  ropes  again 
until  he  is  subdued.  When  you  have  him  all 
right,  put  him  into  the  bam  and  feed  him. 
Don^t  forget  to  scratch  him  and  be  gentle. 
Then  take  the  other  steer,  and  go  through  all  the 
changes  as  with  the  first  one.  Now  put  them 
togeUier  in  the  bam,  with  ropes  on  the  same 
feet  as  at  first,  with  a  surcingle  round  their 
bodies.  Then  let  the  rope  on  the  near  one^s 
fore  foot  pass  through  the  off  one's  surcingle  and 
over  the  near  one's  back.  The  rope  on  the 
off  one  to  pass  through  the  near  surcingle. 
Commence  driving  them  as  when  alone,  with 
little  or  no  whipping,  and  mtich  scmtching  and 
talking,  and  be  genue.  If  one  goes  wrong  take 
his  fore-foot  from  him  by  pulling  on  the  rope. 
So  continue  until  you  can  drive  them  anjTvhere, 
and  back  them  to  your  satisfaction ;  then  take 
them  back  to  the  bam,  take  off  the  ropes  and 
drive  as  when  alone,  until  they  are  perfectly 
handy. 

The  next  thing  is  to  yoke  them.  Bring  the 
yoke  into  the  yard  and  let  them  get  acquainted 
with  it ;  rattle  the  ring  a  little,  let  them  work 
up  to  it.  Then  yoke  and  drive  them  the 
same  as  with  ropes.  If  you  want  to  put  them 
on  tlie  cart  or  plow  put  on  the  ropes.  The 
next  thing  is  to  teach  them  to  draw.  Let  a 
chain  pass  between  them  into  the  ring  and  take 
hold  of  the  end  and  pull  a  little  at  first,  then 
a  little  harder,  until  you  pull  ^11  you  can,  but 
at  no  time  so  as  to  stop  them,  with  the  idea  that 
they  cannot  draw  what  is  behind  them.  Then 
hitch  to  a  small  pole ;  draw  that  round  for 
awhile,  then  something  larger,  and  so  on,  but 
nothing  that  they  cannot  walk  right  off  with. 
Then  they  will  always  think  they  must  draw 
all  that  is  behind  them  and  not  be  balky. 
Then  teach  them  to  "haw"  and  **gee"  by  put- 
ting them  on  a  pole,  one  end  mto  the  ring,  and 
some  one  hold  of  the  other  end,  and  swing 
towards  you  when  you  haw,  and  from  you  when 
you  gee.  Tlie  object  is  to  teach  them  the 
trade,  as  much  as  the  young  lad,  when  he  goes 
to  the  machine,  or  any  omer  shop  to  learn  a 
trade.     Wliat  would  you  say  of  die  master  of 
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a  machine  shop  who  should  beat  his  boy  be- 
cause he  did  not  understand  the  work  before 
him  at  first  sight !  As  with  the  boy,  so  with 
the  steer.  Teach  him  first.  Be  kind,  and  he 
will  do  right. 

A  pair  of  oxen  may  be  veiy  much  improved 
by  the  same  treatment.  A  man  in  one  day  can 
take  the  wildest  pair  of  steers,  and  make  them 
perfectly  handy.  Another  benefit  of  **break- 
mg'^  oxen  in  this  way,  is,  that  when  you  go 
into  the  pasture  for  them,  instead  of  one  going 
one  way  and  the  other  the  other,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  those  trained  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  they  will  walk  side  by  sid6  straight  to  the 
bars.  B.  D.  Wilcox. 

PoH  MUU,  n.,  Dec.  10.  1866. 


Tor  the  New  England  Fcurmer, 
THE  ISIOHT  HOUB  SYSTEM  OF  IiAp 
BOB.— No.  L 

There  being  a  disposition  among  laboring 
men  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  irom  ten  to 
eight,  and  the  subject  being  extensively  dis- 
cussed both  in  and  out  of  the  halls  of  Legisla- 
tion, it  will  be  well  for  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  community  to  look  at  the  subject,  and 
be  prepared  to  act  wisely  with  regard  to  it. 

If  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  law  to  es^blish  eight  hours  as  a 
legal  day^s  work,  it  will  not  be  long  before  ag- 
ricultural laborers  will  claim  the  same  ri^ht. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  project  of  a  law 
mtroduced  into  the  Legislature  last  winter,  it 
was  proposed  to  except  a^cultural  laborers 
from  its  operation.  But  this,  I  take  it,  was 
merdy  desired  to  smooth  the  way  for  farmers 
to  vote  for  it.  There  is  no  sood  reason  why 
the  hours  of  farm  labor  should  not  be  reduced 
as  well  as  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  and 
woik-shops. 

The  motive  powers  of  the  mills  are  water 
and  steam,  and  the  principal  business  of  the 
operative  is  to  tend  the  machinery  moved  by 
these  powers.  The  profits  of  the  mills  depend 
e^entially  upon  the  number  of  hours  the  ma- 
chinery can  be  made  to  run.  While  the  ma- 
chinery stands  still,  there  is  so  much  capital 
lying  idle.  Here,  then,  is  the  strongest  reason 
why  .operatives  should  labor  as  many  hours  in 
the  day  as  a  regard  to  their  best  physicsJ  and  mor- 
al condition  will  permit.  Farm  labor  is  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and  animal  power. 
The  horse  or  ox  can  labor  ten  or  twelve  hours 
in  a  day,  if  well  fed  and  cared  for,  but  they 
can  move  only  at  the  gait  nature  lias  given 
them,  without  rapidly  exhausting  their  power, 
and  if  they  work  only  eight  hours,  they  can 
move  no  filter.  You  cannot  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  with  the  horse  or  ox  in  eight 
hoars  that  you  can  in  ten.  The  two  hours  ad- 
ditional rest  will  not  recover  them  from  the  in- 
creased exhaustion  produced  b^  moving  with 
one-fourth  more  speed.  You  will  find  that  the 
law  holds  good  here  as  well  as  every  where 
else,  that  what  you  gain  in  velocity,  you  lose 


in  power.  The  rule  of  profit  here  must  be  to 
employ  the  animal  as  many  hours  in  the  day 
as  he  can  work  without  exhaustion.  But  the 
machine  and  the  animal  cannot  work  without 
the  aid  and  direction  of  human  hands. 

Now,  if  human  brains  and  hands  can  work 
without  exhaustion  as  many  hours  as  the  horse 
and  the  ox,  profitable  farming  requires  that 
they  should  do  so,  and  unless  there  are  reasons 
founded  on  humanitv  and  morality  forbidding 
it,  tiiis  should  be  the  rule.  Every  observing 
man  knoAvs  that  a  man  will  work  as  many  hours 
as  his  team,  and  spend  considerable  time  in  ad- 
dition in  feeding  and  preparing  his  team  for 
labor.  The  farmer  will  work  two  hours  in  the 
morning  while  his  team  is  taking  the  food  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  labor,  and  one  hour  at 
night  after  the  team  is  released  from  labor.  It 
is  no  physical  hardship  then,  for  man  to  labor 
as  long  as  the  horse  and  the  ox  can  labor  per- 
manently without  exhaustion. 

If  it  IS  not  well  for  man  to  labor  as  mauy 
hours,  the  reason  must  be  found  in  his  intellect- 
ual and  moral  nature.  But  has  it  been  found 
that  those  who  labor  ten  or  even  twelve  hours 
a  day,  are  thereby  injured  morally  or  intellect- 
ually ?  Our  fathers  labored  twelve  and  even 
fourteen  hours  daily  during  the  summer  months. 
Did  they  become  deteriorated  in  mind  or  mor- 
als thereby  ?  How  is  it  with  the  present  gen- 
eration, who  labor  ten  or  twelve  nours  ?  Are 
their  minds  enfeebled  or  their  morals  depre- 
ciated? Do  their  stolid  countenances  and 
want  of  enterprise  indicate  any  lack  of  intellect, 
or  do  their  untruthfulness,  their  want  of  fideli- 
ty to  their  engagements,  and  their  indolence  in- 
dicate a  depreciation  in  morals  ? 

Statistics  show  that  the  average  of  human 
life  is  greater  now  than  in  generations  past. 
Man^s  physical  powers  are  then  not  diminishing. 
If,  then,  m  this  country,  man  is  improving  phy- 
sically and  intellectually,  under  a  system  that 
employs  him  at  labor  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
daily,  no  good  reason  is  here  found  for  curtail- 
ing the  hours  of  labor.  Experience  shows  that 
adult  persons  require,  on  an  average,  about 
eight  hours  for  sleep.  If  they  labor  ten  hours, 
there  remain  six  hours  for  meals,  for  intellect- 
ual culture,  and  for  social  intercourse.  This  is 
on  the  supposition  that  they  labor  every  day. 
But  evcr}^  seventh  day  is  interdicted  from  la- 
bor by  the  highest  authority,  and  we  will  sup- 
pose that  one  day  of  the  remaining  six,  upon 
the  average,  taking  the  whole  year  into  the  ac- 
count, by  reason  of  the  weather,  holidays,  and 
other  causes,  is  not  occupied  by  labor.  This 
gives  us  one  hundred  ana  four  days  for  rest 
and  other  occupations  than  labor. 

Now  the  great  argument  for  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  is  that  the  laborer,  by  the 
present  system,  is  unable  to  cultivate  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  raise  himself  to  a  level 
with  other  classes  of  citizens,  and  that  if  he  la- 
bored a  less  munber  of  hours  he  would  spend 
the  hours  thus  gained  in  reading  and  study. 
We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
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this  argument,  if  ive  can  ascertain  how  labor- 
ers in  general  do  actually  spend  the  leisure  time 
they  now  have.  Do  they  spend  it  in  reading 
find  study  or  other  means  of  mental  improve- 
ment? In  some  instances  where  there  is  a 
Ktrong  desire  for  knowledge,  they  undoubtedly 
do.  But  I  refer  to  the  great  mass  of  laborers. 
Do  they  make  use  of  those  means,  in  their 
leisure  hours,  that  are  calculated  to  improve 
tlieir  intellects  and  raise  them  to  a  higher  level 
ill  society  ?  If  they  do  not,  would  they  improve 
to  ,any  advantage  the  hours  saved  from  the 
morning  and  evening  of  each  day  ?  Would  not 
t}ie  morning  hour  be  spent  in  bed,  and  the 
evening  hour  in  idle  gossip,  neither  of  which 
would  contribute  to  their  health  or  intellectual 
Improvement?  Some  who  are  industriouss, 
disposed  or  who  cultivate  land  for  themselvely 
would  work  for  themselves  three  or  four  hours 
before  engaging  in  the  service  of  their  employ- 
ers, and  thus  go  to  their  daily  labor  with  their 
strength  greatly  exhausted,  and  unable  to  do  a 
full  (&y's  work. 

Some  suppose  that  if  the  hour^  of  labor  are 
reduced,  wages  will  be  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion.  But  this  will  not  be  so.  This  would 
frustrate  the  whole  object  which  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  measure  have  in  view.  They  com- 
phun  that  capital  now  receives  too  large  a  share 
of  the  profits  of  labor,  and  demand  that  what- 
ever sacrifice  is  made,  shall  be  wholly  on  the 
part  of  capital.  They  expect  the  same  wages 
for  eight  hours  labor  that  tney  now  receive  for 
ten.  The  laboring  man  now  has  barely  suffi- 
cient to  support  his  family  and  himself  m  com- 
fort. He  cannot  live  on  one-fiflh  less.  K  he 
is  paid  by  the  hour,  he  most  chaise  one-fifth 
per  hour  more  than  he  now  receives.  In  the 
case  of  mechanics  who  work  by  the  piece,  the 
result  will  be  the  same.  As  they  are  depend- 
ent on  the  running  of  the  madiinerv,  if  the 
machinery  runs  one-fiflh  less  time,  they  must 
chai^  one-fiflh  more  by  the  piece  to  obtain  the 
same  waffes  they  now  do.  So  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  tae  hours  of  labor  one-fiflh  will  be  to 
the  employers  equivalent  to  raising  wages  one- 
fiflh,  while  in  addition  they  lose  one-fi&of  the 
labor  which  the  machinery  or  the  animals  might 
do  without  exhaustion.  R. 

Concorde  Mass.,  Jan.,  1867. 


For  the  New  England  Fcarmer. 
FKENCH  MORRTTiTi  HOBSE. 

Messrs.  Editors: — ^In  a  late  number  of 
vour  valuable  paper  I  notice  an  inquiry  in  re- 
lation to  the  origm  of  the  * 'Morrill  Horses." 

About  twenty  vears  since,  French  Morrill, 
Esq.,  of  Danville,  Vt.,  purchased  a  lar^, 
strong,  black  two-years-ola  stud  colt,  thinkmg 
to  make  a  farm  horse  of  him,  which  he  did. 
I  think  he  found  him  in  an  adjoining  town. 
This  colt  became  the  noted  sire  and  trotter, 
known  as  **The  French  Morrill  Horse."  He 
died,  I  think,  four  years  a^o  the  present  winter. 
It  can  be  truly  said  of  lum  that  he  sired  no 


poor  stock.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  his 
colts  were  very  valuable,  some  of  them  bring- 
ing figures  well  up  among  the  thousands. 
Standing  at  the  head  of  all  his  stock,  is  the 
noted  stallion,  **Young  Morrill,"  owned  by  S. 
R.  Perkins,  of  Hartfoni,  Conn.  Another  one 
of  equal  merit  was  burned  at  Montpelier,  in 
this  state,  when  five  years  old.  *  *Major  Morrill, " 
owned  by  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Richardson,  of 
West  Concord,  Vt. ,  is  one  of  the  best.  Anoth- 
er, called  the  ** Wheeler  Horse,"  owned  in 
Calais,  Vt.,  and  two  owned  by  D.  A.  Benedict, 
of  Williamstown,  Vt.,  are  also  among  the  best. 
There  are  several  sons  of  Young  Morrill,  of 
great  value.  Among  them  are  "Draco,"  Dan- 
ville Boy,"  "Fearnought"  and  "Woodstock.]' 
Mr.  French  Morrill  gave  the  pedigree  of  his 
horse  as  follows :  Sire,  Jennison  Horse ;  g.  s.. 
Young  Morgan  Bulrush;  g.  g.  s.  Morgan 
Bulrush;  g.  g.  g.  s.,  Justin  Morgan.  Dam  by 
Farrington  Horse,  he  by  Vance  horse,  he  by 
imported  Messenger.  Alpha. 

South  RoyalUm,  VL,  Dec.  20,  1866. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  a  model  communication. 
Though  occuppng  but  little  space,  it  is  a  valuable 
paper.  And  it  gives  us  much  satisfiustion  to 
be  able  to  say  that  afler  accomplishing  its  ob- 
ject as  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "H.  F."  in 
our  weekly  issue  of  December  8,  it  will  then 
find  a  place  in  the  book  form  of  the  Monthly 
New  England  Farmer,  where  the  facts  which 
it  communicates  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the 
"French  Morrill  Horses"  will  be  accessible  to 
future  inquirers. 

WHY  YOUNG  MEN  OO  TO   CITIBS. 

A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  presents  some 
curious  speculations  on  the  probabilities  of  a 
time  oommg,  when  we  cannot,  in  this  countiy, 
raise  enou^  to  eat.  He  says  that  consumeri 
increase  very  much  faster  than  producers ;  that 
the  civic  population  increases  much  faster  than 
the  rural ;  that  yonn^  men  in  the  country  seek 
the  cities  for  occupations,  or  become  mechanics, 
or  follow  professions,  instead  of  tilling  the 
earth;  that  farmers  do  not  pay  enou^  for 
their  hired  labor  in  proportion  to  the  price  their 
productions  bring ;  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  great  use  made  of  agricultural  machincnr, 
our  crops  could  not  have  been  gathered  the 
past  year ;  that  if  this  state  of  things  increases 
m  times  to  come,  as  it  has  in  times  past,  we 
shall  be  without  food.  His  speculations  are 
new,  curious,  and  well  worth  the  reading. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  cities,  the 
trades  and  the  professions,  do  pav  our  young 
men  more  than  the  farmer  can ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  they  can  afford  to,  for  they 
make  more  money  than  the  farmer  does.  Who 
believes  that  the  farmer  would  be  so  blind  to 
his  own  interests  as  not  to  be  willing  to  pay  his 
help  as  much  as  they  oould  get  in  the  madiine 
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shop  or  office,  if  he  could  make  as  much  out  of 
timr  kbor  as  the  builders  of  machines  do. 

Last  ^ear  I  paid  $ldO  for  a  mowing  machine 
which  cost  its  maker  a  little  less  than  $60  to 
oonatruct.  He  made  970  profit.  It  cost  me 
12  tons  of  hay  that  ^w  on  6  acres,  and  cost 
$4  per  ton  to  make.  The  bnd  was  worth  $600, 
and  the  interest  on  it  at  least  $42 ;  so  the  ma- 
chine actually  cost  me  $90.  The  maker  pock- 
eted $70  profit ;  I  made  $40.  He  paid  his  help 
$3  per  day  without  board,  I  paid  mine  $2  with 
board.  I  could  get  no  further  use  from  my  six 
acres  that  year ;  ne  could  make  as  many  mow- 
ing machines  as  he  pleased. 

Farmers  do  not  get  enough  for  their  produc- 
tions, and  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  liberally  as 
the  trades ;  the  consequence  is  that  our  young 
men  flock  to  trades  and  professions  where  they 
are  better  paid,  and  become  consumers  of  food ; 
and  when  the  consumers  have  so  increased  over 
the  producers  that  food  begins  to  be  scarce,  then 
fooa  will  rise  (as  every  scarce  article  does,)  and 
as  it  rises,  farmers  can  afford  to  pa^  more  for 
help,  and  consequently  get  more  of  it,  and  thus 
produce  more,  and  so  we  shall  not  be  without 
oread  and  butter  after  all. — Country  QerU, 


FcfT  ike  New  England  Fanner. 
-ROW  TO  KBESP  THE  BOT8  AT  HOME. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  have  been  reading  for  some 
time  past  the  articles  in  different  journals  in 
relation  to  young  men  leaving  the  farm  for  the 
dty. 

Boys  have  complained  of* 'hard  work  and 
poor  pay,^^  want  of  society,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  city  chap  were  getting  all  the  best 
and  prettiest  of  their  lady  frien&  to  leave  the 
countiy  to  grace  city  residences.  Men  have 
complained  of  their  bo^'s  taking  no  interest  in 
the  work,*  of  their  wanting  to  spend  their  even- 
ings away  from  home,  and  continually  wishing 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  work. 

Well,  who  wonders  at  all  this  P  I  don^t. 
Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in  this  matter, — being 
only  a  boy  myself*, — ^yet  having  lived  a  part  of 
my  life  with  my  eyes  open,  and  being  willing 
to  see  a  thing  or  two,  1  hive  noticed  this : — 
where  you  see  a  home  looking  pleasant,  house 
neatly  "^painted,  the  roadtdde  kept  free  from 
brush,  the  walls  or  fences  in  perfect  order, 
fruit  trees  and  vines  in  profusion,  good  stables 
and  stock,  and  the  house-room,  not  excepting 
the  sitting  room  and  parlor,  open  at  least  once 
a  week,  £ere  you  wiU  find  contentment  in  the 
form  of  boy»  and  girls.  Boys,  who,  when 
visited  by  their  city  cousins,  are  not  ashamed 
to  visit  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  premises, 
from  ceOar  to  attic, — afield,  garden  ana  pasture, 
for  fear  of  their  friends  seeing  something  out 
of  order;  and  when  their  cousins  shall  have 
g^one  are  not  wishing  that  they,  too,  lived  in  the 
city,  that  they  nawat  do  so  and  so,  and  look 
•o  and  so.  For,aidnH  they  have  as  good  a 
pony  to  drive  as  eonsin  Fred?  DidhH  their 
aiateri  appear  just  as  feee,  and  smart,  and  in- 


telligent as  their  cousins  ?  They  have  no  idea 
of  leaving  the  farm,  or  if  they  have,  it  is  soon 
dispelled  by  hearing  **Kate"  or  **Nellie"  play- 
ing and  singing  one  of  their  favorite  songs ;  or 
by  going  to  the  book  or  paper  shelf  and  midine 
that  the  article  in  which  they  were  so  interested 
is  vet  unfinished. 

IPerhaps  it  is  wholly  out  of  place  for  me  to 
give  advice  to  old  farmers.  But  if  advice  is 
good,  what  matters  it  where  it  comes  from  ? 

If  your  sons  are  discontented,  look  your 
premises  all  over.  Do  they  see  the  inside  of 
vour  parlor  twice  in  the  year,  except  when  you 
have  company  ?  If  not,  ask  them  Xo  invite  a 
few  friends  to  spend  the  eveninewith  them, 
and  let  them  leani  the  use  of  it.  Uo  you  take 
anything  but  a  political  paper?  and  doesn^t 
that  come  in  your  name  P  But  instead  of  one, 
take  two  or  more,  and  let  these  all  come  in 
the  names  of  your  children ;  let  each  one  have 
his  or  her  paper  or  magazine.  Did  you  say 
you  couldn^t  afford  it  ?  How  much  will  they 
all  cost  ?  Let^s  see.  One  Agricultural  Week- 
h'i  ^y  $2.50 ;  one  Monthly,  $1.50  j  Our  Younp 
FolkSy  $2.00;  and  keep  your  political  paper,  if 
you  choose,  which  is  perhaps  $2.00;  in  all 
$8.00  per  year ;  67  cts.  per  month,  or  a  trifle 
over  two  cts.  per  day.  Excuse  me.  Sir,  but 
don^t  you  chew,  or  smoke,  or  drink  that  amount  ? 

Have  your  sons  an  article  upon  the  farm 
which  they  can  call  their  own,  except  the  hoes 
and  shovels  which  you  have  worn  down  too 
small  for  your  own  use  ?  If  not,  then  get  them 
new  tools  of  sizes  according  to  their  capacity, 
and  require  them  to  be  cleaned  every  time  they 
are  used,  under  the  penalty  of  going  back  to 
the  old  tools.  Let  "Tom"  have  a  colt,  **Billy" 
a  pair  of  steers  and  **Sammy"  a  little  flock  of 
sheep ;  or  let  them  choose,  as  theu*  inclinations 
may  direct.  Let  them  have  something  to  call 
their  own,  that  they  will  be  proud  to  own. 
Are  any  of  them  musically  inclined  P  Buy 
them  an  accordeon  or  a  flute,  and  do  not  fret 
and  scold  every  time  you  hear  them  practicing. 
Give  them  a  piece  of  land  to  cultivate  in  their 
names,  and  allow  them  to  work  it  in  regular 
work-hours,  and  not  compel  them  to  do  so  in 
their  lawful  play  time.  Present  them  with 
books  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
farmer^ 8  calling  in  their  estimation.  Purchase 
a  few  tools  with  which  they  can  make  their  own 
sleds  or  repair  a  broken  implement. 

As  I  am  seated  at  my  desk,  1  have  before 
me  books  suited  to  all  tastes, — biographies, 
histories,  philosophies,  volumes  of  poems,  agri- 
cultural works,  ^c.  At  a  table  near  by,  I  find 
six  or  seven  different  weekly  papers,  a  daily, 
and  three  monthly  magazines,  xou  ask,  "Do 
you  find  time  to  read  them  all  through  P"  No, 
1  do  not ;  but  I  do  find  time  to  re^  the  best 
articles  in  each,  and  that  is  all  I  care  to  read. 
In  my  shop  I  can  find  tools  enough  to  make 
almost  any  wooden  implement  to  be  found  on 
the  farm. 

But  one  word  more  to  our  older  fHends. 
Give  your  children  something  to  do  for  them- 
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fldyes  and  something  to  have  for  themselyes, 
and  let  vour  actions  say  to  them,  '*I  am  living 
for  you^  and  trying  to  help  you  to  live  and  make 
home  pleasant,"  and  you  will  have  less  cause 
to  complain  of  work  poorly  done,  and  less  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  your  children  to  leave  the 
farm.  Ari'HUB. 

New  Hampshire,  Dec.,  1866. 

Remarks — ^Perhaps  the  above  article  will 
be  read  with  more  interest  by  some,  with  our 
assurance  that  it  was  written,  as  it  assimies  to 
be,  by  a  farmer's  boy.  Ed. 


HOW  TO  KTT.T.  A  HOG. 

Hogs,  undoubtedly,  were  made  to  be  killed, 
and  eaten  afler  they  were  killed.  Butitisbest 
to  do  a  painful  thing — ^painful  to  the  animal 
and  to  the  operator — ^in  as  humane  a  man- 
ner as  possible.  We  have  always  thought 
the  mode  commonly  practiced — that  of  stick- 
ing them — ^to  be  unnecessarily  painful,  and  long 
in  the  operation.  First,  the  hog  is  hunted 
down  in  order  to  catch  him,  and  is  generally 
worried,  and  sometimes  injured  in  this  opera- 
tion ;  then  follows  the  sticking  process,  which 
must  be  a  severely  painful  one.  A  better  way 
is  to  take  a  pistol  that  carries  a  ball  as  large  as 
a  common  pea,  walk  quietly  up  to  the  animal, 
say  within  six  or  eight  feet,  and  discharge  the 
ball  into  the  head,  midway  between  the  ears, 
but  a  little  below  them.  If  the  shot  has  been  a 
true  one,  he  will  fall  dead  instantly,  and  proba- 
bly without  the  slightest  sensation  of  pain.  He 
may  then  be  bled  at  once.  We  have  killed 
several  worn-out  horses  in  this  way.  They  in- 
variably pitch  forward  to  the  ground,  and  un- 
doubtedly die  without  pain,  as  they  do  not  stir 
a  limb  nor  move  a  muscle.  Before  shooting 
they  are  led  upon  a  bed  of  muck,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  where  they  are  cut  up,  covered 
with  the  muck,  and  left  to  decompose. 

The  following  is  another  mode  of  doing  the 
work,  sent  to  the  American  AgrictiUurist  by  a 
Philadelphia  correspondent : — 

"I  take  any  kind  of  gun  that  will  go  "loose," 
load  with,  say  one-third  charge  of  powder,  and 
a,  plug  of  Jtard  toood  nhout  an  incn  long  and 
the  thickness  of  the  ramrod.  Tins  I  shoot  di- 
rectly into  the  centre  of  the  forehead  of  the 
ho^,  and  he  drops  at  once.  The  head  is  not 
in{fured  as  to  meat ;  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
bog  biting  you.  You  have  no  hard  tugging 
ind  lifting  to  catch  and  throw  him,  both  of 
vhich  arc  hard  and  dangerous  work,  and  the 
\Qg  will  bleed  out  better,  as  the  nervous  sys- 
tem receives  so  sudden  a  shock,  that  he  is 


not  able  to  draw  the  blood  into  the  lunss,  in 
case  the  windpipe  should  be  cut  in  sdclcing. 
It  is  easj  to  picture  laying  ho^  on  their  backs, 
but  try  It  one  year,  and  shootmg  the  next,  and 
my  word  for  it,  your  pen  will  ever  afterwards 
be  free  from  squealing  on  butchering  day." 


HOPS. 

The  trade  in  hops  this  week  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  wants  of  local  consum- 
ers ;  the  market,  however,  is  assuming  a  posi- 
tion by  which,  with  continued  light  arrivals, 
together  with  the  receipt  of  further  orders  for 
export,  the  present  tirm  market  must  give 
way  to  a  material  advance  in  prices.  At  no 
time  within  the  memory  of  the  trade  have  re- 
ceipts been  as  light  in  the  month  of  December 
as  now.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  the 
reports  of  the  prevailing  scarcity  in  the  grow- 
ing sections,  and  tends  to  increase  the  firmness 
of  this  market.  In  this  situation,  more  liberal 
receipts  are  much  needed,  without  which  our 
present  stock  will  not  carry  us  very  far  into 
the  new  year :  and  brewers  who  have  neglect- 
ed to  secure  their  supplies  will  see  the  necessi- 
ty of  doing  so  without  further  delay,  having 
been  forewarned  that  we  have  no  surplus  of 
old  hops  on  hand  and  that  the  general  scarcity 
and  high  prices  of  foreign  hops  precludes  the 
probabdity  of  importations.  The  importations 
mto  New  York  last  season  were  20,000  bales, 
add  to  this  10,000  bales  of  old  hops  then  on 
hand  and  it  will  show  a  deficiency  in  the  growth 
of  1866  of  30,000  bales.  Exports  from  New 
York  since  November  10,263  bales ;  Imports, 
35  bales.  We  quote :  Old  American,  20  a 
45c. ;  Old  Foreign,  40  a  55c. ;  New  American, 
inferior,  35  a  45c. ;  do.  Prime,  50  a  55c. ;  do. 
Fancy,  60  a  65c. ,  N,  F.  Tribune, 


Osage  Hedge. — ^A  few  weeks  since,  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Prairie  Farmer  entered  his 
objections  to  the  osacc  orange  as  a  hedge  plant, 
stating  that  it  would  neither  stop  cattle  nor 
swine .  These  objections  seem  to  have  had  good 
effect ;  for  they  brought  out  other  correspon- 
dents in  reply,  who  have  furnished  some  inter- 
esting and  valuable  statements  in  fkvor  of  the 
efliciency  of  these  hedges.  Among  others,  C. 
W.  Marsh  states  that  16  years  ago  he  set  out 
2,000  plants,  making  80  rods  of  fence.  A 
proof  of  the  good  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  done  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  all 
are  growing  to-day  except  two.  He  says  he 
has  exercised  the  same  care  that  he  should  give 
in  raising  a  good  crop  of  com.  In  five  years 
a  good  hedge  was  formed,  and  it  is  now  eleven 
years  since  the  line  was  turned  out  as  a  fence, 
and  no  horse  or  homed  animal  has  ever  been 
through  it  in  that  time.  One  end  has  been 
used  for  the  last  three  years  as  a  fence  for  bog 
pasture,  since  which  time  no  hogs  or  pigs  have 
ever  been  through  it.  The  cost  has  not  been 
twenty-five  cents  per  rod« — Country  Oent. 
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WmTJit  BOHOOIiB. 

ARMERs!  read 
and  ponder. — 
Analyze  your 
systems  of  edu- 
cation, the  qual- 
ifications of 
your  teachers, 
the  condition  of 
your  school 
houses,  and  es- 
pecially the 
modes  ofteaehr 
ing,  and  learn 
whether  your 
children  are 
getting  a  fair 
return  for  the 
large  suras  of 
money  which  you  annu- 
'  ^^7  appropriate  for  the  sup- 
port of  your  schools. 
A  true  education  is  learning  how  to  live 
out  of  an  aboriginal  condition, — that  is,  as 
savages  live, — to  lessen  human  toil,  to  sur- 
round ourselves  with  the  comforts  and  even 
iuxaries  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  learn 
more  and  more  of  Him  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  A  true  edu- 
cation will  help  you  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
man  everywhere — ^to  study  the  wonderful  works 
always  before  us,  and,  through  them,  lift  the 
soul  in  sincere  devotion  to  the  Source  of  ail 
things.  If  education,  as  it  is  called,  does  not 
do  this,  it  is  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal ;  false,  hollow,  mere  tinsel,  and  often 
worse  than  gross  ignorance.  It  is  said  that  at 
one  period,  the  people  of  France  were  more 
••highly  educated"  than  those  of  any  other 
nation  on  earth;  that  is,  they  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  books,  wrote  more  themselves, 
explored  the  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  surrounded 
themselves  with  more  of  the  comforts  and  ele- 
gancies of  life  than  had  been  known  by  any 
people  before ;  and  yet  at  no  fonner  period  had 
they  been  so  corrupt.  Vice  in  almost  every  form 
prevailed ;  the  whole  nation  seemed  debauched ; 
crime  abounded,  and  man  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  faith  in  hb  fellow  man.  Such  were  the 
firoits  of  one  kind  of  education ;  but  it  was  not 
true  education,  for  that  brings  love,  harmony, 
good  will  to  men,  and  a  real  growth  in  purity. 
These  remarks  have  been  suggested  upon 
reading  an  address  by  Mr.  Gborgb  B.  Emer- 


son, at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Assodationf  in  Boston,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, Dec.  13. 

He  said,  "the  conmion  schools  are,  as  they 
are  continually  declared  to  be,  the  dearest  and 
most  precious  interests  of  the  people."  In  the 
spring  of  1821,  school  houses  were  nearly  all 
poorly  furnished,  duty,  badly  warmed,  and  not 
ventilated  at  all ;  ventilation  for  school  rooms 
was  not  then  discovered. 

He  then  says,  **As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school.  Is  each  teacher,  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, allowed  to  teach  and  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  his  own  convictions  by  his  own  methods 
and  in  his  own  way  ?  For  every  teacher  fit  for 
his  place,  can  thus  teach  and  govern  incompar- 
ably better  than  he  could  under  the  dictation 
of  the  wisest  committee  man  that  ever  entered 
a  school.  Do  the  teachers  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  presented  by  the  improved 
grading,  to  teach,  to  give  rekl  instruction  ?  Not 
to  hear  lessons,  but  to  give  lessons ;  to  open  and 
enlarge  the  mind  of  his  pupil  and  pour  in 
knowledge,  not  from  the  pages  of  a  text  book, 
but  from  the  fresh  fountain  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  thought?" 

This  is  a  point  too  often  overlooked  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  Almost  any  person  may 
listen  to  a  recitation,  and  decide  whether  it  was 
well  committed  to  the  memory  or  not.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  He  should  be  able  to  elu- 
cidate and  illustrate  it ;  to  make  it  as  clear  to 
the  child^s  mind  as  is  the  noonday  sun.  His 
course  of  study,  reading,  thought  and  obser- 
vation should  be  such  that,  upon  hearing  a  reci- 
tation, his  mind  should  be  filled  with  appropri- 
ate images  and  facts  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
pour  a  fiood  of  light  into  the  mind  of  the  child 
in  regard  to  the  subject  which  he  is  trying  to 
master.  Then  he  can  address  the  pupil  through 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  He  can  absorb  his 
attention  and  inspire  him  with  the  inspirations 
that  fill  his  own  mind.  Such  teaching  has  life 
and  energy  in  it.  It  does  not  merely  skim  the 
surface  of  things,  but  goes  down  deep  into  the 
understanding  and  makes  indelible  impressions 
there.  All  this  may  be  applied  to  a  class  as 
well  as  to  an  individual. 

Mr.  Emerson  inquires:  •*Are  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  grammar  schools  what  they 
should  be?  Is  the  great  fact  that  for  nearly 
all  duldren,  the  grammar  schools  furnish  all 
the  school  education  they  can  ever  get,  suffi- 
ciently regarded  ? 

••Almost  every  girl  is  by  nature  destined  to 
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be  a  nurse,  a  mother,  a  teacher  and  manager 
of  yonng  children.  Do  all  the  eirls  receive  in 
the  grammar  schools  all  the  helps  which  they 
mifrht  receive  towards  performing  well  and  in- 
telligently the  duties  which  belong  to  those 
several  relations  ?  Ought  not  every  girl  to  ob- 
tain, before  she  leaves  school,  some  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health,  some  of  the  great  and 
all-important  truths  taught  by  the  science  of 
physiology  ? 

"Might  not  all  be  taught  these  great  truths  ? 
I  say  not  bv  means  of  text-books,  but  by  the 
incomparably  more  effectual  means  of  good 
oral  instruction  ?  Ought  a  girl  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  world 
without  any  special  preparation  for  the  highest 
and  most  important  duties  of  her  future  life  ? 

"Ought  we  to  consider  these  schools  as  what 
they  ought  to  be,  unless  boys  and  girls  are 
taucht, — what  everv  decently  educated  person 
ought  to  know, — ^what  air  is,  what  is  its  uses, 
properties  and  laws  ?  What  water  is  ?  What 
heat  and  light  are,  and  how  they  act  upon  air 
and  water,  and  all  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  ?  Ought  not  every  one  to  be  taught 
what  his  own  body  is,  and  what  it  is  made  of? 
What  food  is,  and  how  it  nourishes  the  body  ? 
Ought  not  these  all-important  elements  of 
chemistry  to  be  taught  in  every  ^ammar  school  ? 

"Childhood  is  the  time  of  life  during  which 
the  meaning  of  words  is  most  easily  learnt, 
and  when  aU  those  words  ought  to  be  learnt, 
which  are  essential  to  reading  intelligently  the 
best  books.  ♦  *  ♦  Most  books  upon  ag- 
riculture, upon  the  nourishment  of  plants  and 
animals,  upon  mines,  volcanoes,  coal,  rocks, 
&c.,  &c.,  •  ♦  *  are  unintelligible  to  a  per- 
son ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

"very  many  of  the  boys,  whose  highest  and 
last  education'  is  to  be  given  at  the  grammar 
schools,  are  destined  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
Should  they  not  in  their  schools  make  some 
preparation  for  their  vocation  in  life  ?  Ought 
they  not  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  mechan- 
ics, the  mechanicid  powers,  how  the  inclined 
plane  works,  how  wedges,  and  levers,  and 
wheels,  and  pullies,  and  ropes  act?  Ou^ht 
they  not  to  be  shown  what  a  steam  engine  is, 
what  pumps  are,  what  the  hydraulic  press  is, 
and  how  they  act  ?  Ought  not  these  elements 
of  the  useful  sciences  to  be  taught?^* 

We  shall  undoubtedly  be  met  with  the  reply 
that  there  is  not  time  to  do  this.  We  believe 
there  is.  Procure  such  a  teacher  as  we  have 
already  described,  and  reject  some  of  the  use- 
less practices  in  nearly  all  our  schools;  and  op- 
portunity will  be  found  to  introduce  every 
branch  that  Mr.  Emebson  has  suggested, 
"Most  of  the  time  now  given  to  arithmetic  in 
the  higher  classes  is  time  toasted.  It  does  not 
exercise  the  judgment  nor  improve  the  taste. ^^ 
It  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the  waste  of 
time  is  enonnous.    Thousands  of  boys,  and 


girls,  too,  spend  years  of  their  precious  school 
hours  upon  mathematics,  who  will  never  have 
occasion  to  use  any  of  it  beyond  the  "rule  of 
three.^*  Indeed,  the  common  schools  of  New 
England  have  gone  mathematically  mad  upon 
the  subject  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has 
become  just  as  much  an  arbitrary  custom  as 
water-falls*^  on  the  heads  of  women,  or  the 
enormous  "hoop-skirts^*  at  their  heels. 

Another  practice  is  that  of  compelling  chil- 
dren to  commit  solid  pages  of  history  to  mem- 
ory, which  are  repeated  pretty  much  as  the 
parrot  repeats  his  lesson,  and  then  are  foi^ot- 
ten.  *  *Can  a  more  absurd  mode  of  teaching  be 
devised  ?  If  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  verbal 
memory,  there  are  in  our  language  tens  of 
thousands  of  lines  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry 
in  the  world  to  exercise  the  memory  upon.** 

Another  reform  should  be  in  the  use  of  school 
books.  With  a  proper  teacher  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  book  on  English  grammar  ought  not  to 
comprise  more  than  twenty-five  duodecimo 
pages,  and  one  on  Latin  grammar  not  much 
larger.  But  that  point  we  will  not  dwell  upon 
now. 

As  good  as  we  arc  willing  to  admit  our 
schools  generally  are,  we  do  not  think  they  are 
accomplishing  all  they  ought  for  their  cost  in 
money  and  care.  Subjects  of  little  importance 
are  entertained  and  enforced,  while  those  which 
are  essential  or  indispensable  are  neglected  or 
entirely  dispensed  with. 

This  ought  not  to  be  so.  No  people  on 
earth,  probably,  take  more  pains  to  establish 
schools,  and  when  they  are  established,  to  dress 
their  children  in  warm  and  neat  clothing,  and 
frequently  incur  great  inconveniences  and  con- 
siderable cost  in  enabling  them  to  attend. 
Some  parents  who  live  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  school  house  attend  so  faithfully  to  this 
duty  that  their  children  are  not  absent  a  single 
day  from  the  stated  school  hours  during  an  en- 
tire term.  It  is,  therefore,  an  immense  loss 
not  to  have  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  school  as 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  you  must  converse 
with  your  children  in  relation  to  the  practices 
and  interests  of  the  school,  and  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year  visit  them  and 
judge  of  their  merits  or  deficiencies  for  your- 
selves. It  will  not  do  to  plead  incompetenoe. 
You  can  judge  of  many  things  as  well  as  a 
hi^y  educated  person,  perhaps  better.    Be- 
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sides  tliis  your  presence  will  manifest  an  inter- 
est in  the  institution  which  will  encourage 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  be  an  advantage  to  all. 


Edward  W.  Stebbins. — ^We  are  sorry  to 
leam,  by  the  Boston  Cultivator,  of  the  death  of 
Edward  W.  Stebbins,  Esq.  of  Deerfield,  Mass., 
which  occurred  on  the  27th  ult. ,  of  consump- 
tion, after  a  long  illness,  at  the  age  of  forty 
rears.  Mr.  Stebbins  was  a  representative  man 
among  the  farmers  of  Franklin  county ;  an  ac- 
tive, intelligent,  enteiprising,  noble,  generous, 
high-minded  gentleman.  He  was  President  of 
the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society  prior 
to  the  election  of  Joseph,  Anderson,  Esq.,  of 
Shelbume,  one  year  ago,  and  served  as  dele- 
gate fipom  that  society  in  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  held  other  offices 
of  trust  conferred  upon  him  from  time  to  time 
bj  his  fellow  citizens,  ever  discharging  his 
duty  with  energy,  ability,  and  marked  fidelity. 
From  amid  his  trusts,  and  the  comforts  and 
joys  of  a  genial  and  happy  home,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  warm  and  confiding  friends,  he 
has  been  called  in  the  full  meridian  of  life. 
May  He  who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  who 
tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  sanctify 
this  bitter  affliction  to  the  widowed  mother  and 
her  child. 


Winter  Butter. — ^In  a  recent  article  on 
fnaJdng  butter  in  winter ,  we  nieglected  to  speak 
of  the  quality  of  the  feed  given  to  the  cows. 
This  is  very  important.  The  milk  of  cows  fed 
mostly  upon  coarse  meadow  hay,  would  not  be 
likely  to  afford  much  butter,  and  that  little 
ver)'  light  colored  and  of  poor  quality.  Mead- 
ow hay  has  scarcely  more  than  a  traceable 
amount  of  oil  in  it.  Cows,  therefore,  from 
whose  milk  good  butter  is  expected,  must  be 
fed  liberally  on  English  hay,  cut  in  the  bloom, 
and  preserved  with  most  of  its  valuable  juices, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  a  little  com  meal,  oil 
meal,  shorts  and  roots,  such  as  carrots,  beets 
or  mangold  wurtzels.  Give  the  turnips  to  dry 
stock.  The  color  of  the  butter  depends  upon 
the  cow  and  the  feed,  but  especially  upon  the 
latter.  Feed  well  upon  nutritious  and  oily 
food,  and  they  will  yield  firm  and  yellow  butter. 


EXTRACTS  AND  REFIiIBS. 

8TBAWBERRIB8. 

Will  the  Editor  please  inform  us  through  his 
mper  what  strawberry  is  the  most  valuable  to  raise 
^or  the  market  ?  A  Subscribek. 

Greenland,  N.  H.,  Dec.  26, 1866. 

Remarks. — ^The  fact  that  some  particular  flruit 
is  the  favorite  in  one  locality  is  not  positive  proof 
that  it  will  bo  the  best  variety  for  all  other  sec- 
tions. Hence  we  are  always  cautious  about  nam- 
ing any  one  sort  as  the  **most  valuable,**  when  we 
know  that  such  recommendation  will  be  read  alike 
b^  the  farmers  and  gardeners  on  the  long  stretch 
of  the  seashore,  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  and  on 
the  bleak  hills  of  all  New  England.  There  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  new  strawberries  which  ai-e  highly 
reconunended,  at  least  by  the  nursery  men  who  have 
them  for  sale.  And  our  advice  to  "A  Subscriber" 
in  Greenland,  or  any  other  location,  would  be  to  in- 
quire what  variety  succeeds  best  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  Having  succeeded  well  ourselves 
with  Hovey*s  Seedling 
mixed  with  the  Early  Vir- 
ginia; and  as  these  kinds 
are  well  known,  and  have 
been  widely  disseminated, 
we  venture  to  rcconunend 
our  correspondent  to  give 
them  a  trial,  unless  he  can 
hear  of  something  better. 
Early  Virginia.  ^^^X  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  practical 
strawberry-growers  for  the  Boston  market  still 
raise  the 


There  are  multitudes  of  people  who  destroy 
themselves  through  irresolution.  They  arc 
eternally  telling  about  what  ihey  mean  to  do, 
hot  they  never  do  it. 


Booths  SmSUmg. 

BUILDING  A  BA.BN. 

I  intend  to  build  a  bam  in  the  spring,  and  to 
have  a  cellar  under  it  for  the  use  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  location  is  some  wet.  Can  I  cement 
the  wall  and  bottom,  so  that  it  will  be  tight  and 
durable  ?  A.  F.  Mason. 

Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Dec.,  1866. 

Remarks.— There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having 
a  dry  cellar,  if  there  is  fall  enough  fh>m  it  for  drain- 
age. Do  this  thoroughly,  having  the  drains  two 
foot  deeper  than  the  lK>ttom  of  the  cellar,  if  yon 
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can  get  suffldent  fall.  This  should  be  done  even  If 
there  were  no  cellar,  because  the  foundation  of  the 
bam  would  not  be  likely  to  stand  firmly  where  the 
soil  is  wet  and  liable  to  be  heaved  by  the  frost. 

Can  you  build  your  bam  on  a  side  hill,  so  as  to 
drive  in  at  the  gable  end,  and  have  all  your  pitch- 
ing dotonf  instead  of  up  ?  The  bam  floor,  in  such 
case,  would  be  high  up,  and  all  the  stock  below  it. 
This  is  worth  thinking  of.  If  you  have  a  suit- 
able place,  would  it  not  be  good  economy  to 
look  at  some  bams  constmcted  in  that  man- 
ner ?  The  bam  is  a  thing  of  every-day  use  for 
the  farmer  as  long  as  he  is  farming,  and  if  is, 
therefore,  important  that  it  be  so  constructed  as  to 
keep  the  stock  and  fodder  safely,  and  save  as  much 
labor  as  possible. 

HOQ  MEASLES. 

I  wish  you  would  inform  me  through  the  Fabm- 
£R,  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  hog  measles  ?  If 
so,  their  appearance.  I  was  i>re8ent  at  the  opening 
of  a  hog  where  the  lean  meat  and  a  portion  of  the 
fat  was  tilled  with  small  globular  specks  of  a  whit- 
ish color,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  They 
were  not  attached  to  the  meat. 

A  Reader  op  the  Farmer. 

North  LUaOon,  N,  //.,  Dec,  18,  1866. 

REMARK8.^Within  the  last  fifty  years  there 
have  been  great  additions  made  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  animal  parasites  known 
as  entozoa.  In  relation  to  their  origin,  transforma- 
tion, and  re-production,  we  find  so  many  "facts 
that  are  stranger  than  fiction,"  that  the  foregoing 
ipquiry  was  submitted  to  the  family  physician  of 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
who  has  t\imishcd  the  following  reply : 

There  certainly  "is  such  a  thing  as  hog  measles," 
and  their  apix>arance  is  well  described  as  "small 
globular  specks  of  a  whitish  color,  about  the  size 
of  grains  of  wheat."  They  are  dispersed  through 
the  system,  more  particularly  the  muscular  or 
fleshy  portion ;  are  of  a  soft,  gelatinous  stracture, 
but  are  not  usually  so  large  as  seen  by  "Reader  of 
the  Farmer."  They  occur  much  more  frequently 
than  is  supposed,— not  very  often  being  noticed  or 
looked  for. 

And  now,  docs  any  one  wish  to  know  what  they 
are  ?  For  that  is  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant information  concerning  them.  So  much  has 
been  published  of  late,  upon  the  subject,  that  it 
may  seem  pedantic  in  the  writer  of  this,  to  add 
anything  further.  But  as  there  appears  to  be  a 
necessity  for  line  upon  line,  we  will  repeat  that  the 
measles  in  hogs  are  the  eggs  or  embryos  of  the  tape 
worm  in  marif  and  only  need  the  requisite  transfer 
of  position,  to  grow  into  hideous  monsters.  They 
lie  unchanged  in  their  sofl  beds,  till,  like  the  eggs 
ofthccurculio,  and  numerous  other  insects,  they 
arc  deposited  in  a  situation  favorable  for  their  de- 
velopment; and  that  situation  is  especially  the 
human  stomach,  where  they  speedily  elongate  into 
worms,  fasten  themselves  to  the  sides  by  small 
tentacles,  or  hooks,  ready  grown  for  the  purpose, 
luxuriate  ou  the  abundant  food  ready  at  band, 


grow  with  marvellous  rapidity,  till  they  reach,  some- 
times, the  length  of  sixty  feet,  and  then  become 
uncomfortable  tenants,  which  the  landlord  is  anx- 
ious to  gect.  Such  meat  is  unfit  to  be  eaten  by 
man  or  beast,  and  is  unsafe  until  the  measles  have 
been  utterly  destroyed,  either  by  most  thorough 
cooking,  salting  or  smoking. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURE  FOR  HOPS. 

What  is  the  best  artificial  manure  for  hops  ? 
Will  it  do  to  put  guano  on  hops  after  the  vines  have 
started  in  the  spring  ?  if  so,  how  much  to  the  hill  ? 
When  guano  is  sown  on  grass  land,  how  much 
does  it  require  to  the  acre  ?  Hop  Grower. 

Alps,  Emsselaer  Co.,  N.  T. 

Remarks.— We  have  never  grown  hops  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  but  have  always  found  them  to  flour- 
ish vigorously  on  land  where  we  could  obtain  fifty 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre.  We  have  raised  them 
where  various  special  fertilizers  have  been  used, 
such  as  bone-dust,  gtumo,  superphosphate  of  lime, 
ashes,  &c.  They  will  bear  high  manuring,  and 
like  best  that  of  an  oily  nature.  Guano  may  be 
safely  applied  in  the  spring  if  scattered  about  the 
hill  and  immediately  hoed  in ;  so  may  any  of  the 
fertilizers  usually  employed.  A  single  handful 
may  be  used  to  a  hill. 

Three  hundred  pounds  of  guano  is  the  amount 
commonly  applied  to  an  acre  of  grass  land.  Twice 
or  three  times  that  amount  may  be  safely  used  If 
^plied  just  before  or  during  a  rain. 

BUILDING  A  BARN. 

Intending  to  build  a  bam  next  spring  on  level 
ground,  I  would  like  to  know  if,  in  your  opinion, 
it  would  pay  to  dig  a  cellar  under  the  staljle,  some 
sixty  feet  long,  and  wall  it  up  on  two  sides  and  one 
end,  to  put  the  droppings  in  ?  The  dirt  is  needed 
to  make  the  driveway,  and  there  are  stones  enough 


on  the  farm,  so  the  only  extra  expense  will  be  dig- 
ging and  splitting  the  stones,  and  laying  the  wall 
on  one  end,  one  side,  and  about  half  of  the  other 


side. 

There  is  on  the  farm,  a  few  rods  ftom  the  bam. 
a  lai'ge  bed  of  excellent  muck.  Will  it  do  to  build 
a  bam  tight  that  has  a  cellar,  without  having  some 
sort  of  ventilation  ?  If  not,  will  two  ventilators, 
each  six  Inches  square,  leading  from  the  collar  and 
passing  out  under  the  eaves,  answer  the  purpose  ? 

Bradford,  Vt.,  1867.  o. 

Remarks. — "Pay,"  yes,  and  you  will  always  re- 
gret it  if  you  fail  to  do  so. 

Build  the  bnm  just  as  tight  as  you  please  u>?iere 
the  stock  is  to  be  kept.  In  other  parts,  you  only 
want  it  tight  enough  to  keep  the  fodder  from  the 
weather.  The  ventilators  would  not  be  so  much  in 
the  Twy,  perhaps,  if  they  were  12  or  15  inches  wide 
and  4  to  6  inches  thick.  But  if  you  manage  your 
manure  heap  right,  you  will  have  no  unpleasant 
odors  in  the  l)am.  Haul  in  the  muck  plentifully, 
when  it  is  dry ;  keep  a  good  winrow  of  it  in  tttmt 
of  the  droppings  ftom  the  stalls,  and  twice  a  week, 
or  more  frequently  if  you  can,  cover  them  over 
with  the  muck,  and  in  the  spring  you  will  find  the 
best  manure  heap  that  it  is  possible  to  make. 

Make  the  cellar  by  all  means.    A  good  barn. 
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Dow-a-days,  without  a  cellar,  is  about  as  inconsis> 
tent  as  a  good  house  without  a  roof  on  it  1  See  re- 
marks on  "Building  a  Bam,"  on  another  page,  in 
x^ly  to  A.  F.  Mason,  of  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

FEBBDVO  AND  WINTEKING  BEES. 

I  have  a  swarm  of  bees  which  I  am  satisfied  will 
not  winter  without  feeding.  They  are  in  an  "oid- 
fiwhioned  box  hive"  with  a  place  for  honey  boxes 
on  the  top.  I  am  desirous  of  saving  the  swarm  if 
possible,  and  want  to  know  of  some  of  your  old 
Dee-keeping  readers  the  best  manner  of  feeding  said 
swarm.  Also  the  best  time  and  place  in  which  to 
do  it.  Shall  I  remove  them  into  the  house,  or  let 
them  remain  with  the  rest  in  the  bee-house  ? 

East  Randolph,  Vt,,  Dec.  31,  1866.  P.  E.  8. 

Remauks.— The  winter  care  of  the  "little  busy 
bee,''  and  the  time  and  manner  of  feeding,  seem 
to  be  undecided  questions  with  the  apiarians.  Mr. 
Qnimbv  says  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  is 
doubtful  policy  to  attempt  to  winter  stocks  that 
will  require  feeding  before  spring.  Will  some  of 
oar  bee-keeping  readers  give  "p.  e.  b."  the  neces- 
sary directions  and  advice  ? 

PrLVERIZINO  THE  SOIL. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  through  the  Fabmeb 
what  is  the  best  cultivator  in  use  for  pulverizing 
the  soil  of  broken  up  ground,  when  it  is  plowed 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  not  disturb  the 
forrows  ? 

On  the  same  kind  of  ground,  after  it  has  been 
planted  with  com,  what  will  pulverize  the  soil 
iTom  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  level  the  rows  so  as  to 
fit  the  ground  for  seeding  with  oats  and  grass  seed  ? 

W,  WcOerford,  VL,  1867.  Old  Vermont. 

Bemabks. — A  harrow,  called  the  "PeppereU 
Earrow"  will  put  your  broken-up  sward  land  into 
^lendid  condition  for  planting.  It  lias  teeth  like 
a  double  mould-board  plow,  so  that  it  Ufts  the  earth 
as  it  passes  along,  and  not  only  breaks  it  to  pieces, 
but  leaves  it  lying  light.  It  is  a  heavy  implement, 
and  ought  to  have  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses  to  move 
it  properly.  It  is  often  used,  however,  with  one 
horse  only. 

The  best  implement  we  have  ever  found  to  culti- 
vate with  between  rows  of  com,  is  Roger^e  Steel 
Tooth  CulHtator.  Both  implements  are  sold  at  the 
agricaltural  warehouses  in  Boston. 

C0XTENIENCE8  FOR  WATER — NO.  1. 

I  propose  to  send  you  a  few  short  articles  upon 
the  subject  of  water, — its  uses  and  its  abuses  about 
&rm  buildings.  Having  had  nearly  20  years'  ex- 
perience in  arranging  and  supplying  farm  Iiouses 
ana  ttfims  with  water,  by  every  method,  from  the 
common  wooden  pump  to  the  most  difficult  posi- 
tions for  the  simple  aqueduct,  the  syphon  and  the 
hydnmlic  mm,  I  have  learned  c^ome  things  by  ex- 
perience that  may  he  of  use  to  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer.  I  hope  also,  to  draw  out  others  upon  the 
subject  that  I  may  Icam  that  which  may  be  useful 
in  the  future  wants  of  this  community. 

I  propose  to  mention  instances  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  and  experience  that  have 
been  successful,  and  those  that  have  proved  fail- 
ures. 

In  my  practice  with  the  hydraulic  ram,  I  have 
bad  the  extremes  of  eight  to  two  hundred  and  for- 
tf  feet  elevation;  with  aqueducts  a  little  over  a 


mile  in  length,  and  with  wooden  pumps,  an  ex- 
treme elevation  of  40  feet  above  the  water-mark,  by 
suction,  (the  books  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding) 
have  conie  under  my  observation. 

Let  me  also  add  that  a  new  invention  is  about 
being  completed  for  a  submerged  cistern  pump, 
throwing  entirely  in  the  shade  all  others,  in  point 
of  simplicity,  cheapness  and  capacity. 

Our  farmers,  yes,  and  their  wives  too,  are  far  too 
easily  satisfied  with  conveniences  for  water.  They 
make  it  a  necessity  for  man  and  beast,  instead  of  a 
luxury,  constantly  at  hand,  as  its  Giver  designed. 

Readers  of  the  Farmer,  look  at  your  convenien- 
ces for  water,  and  say  if  most  of  them  are  not  in- 
conveniences.  How  much  would  it  cost  you  to 
put  your  water  in  your  house  where  a  constant 
supply  within  reach  of  the  tin  dipper  would  great- 
ly facilitate  the  labors  of  the  wife  and  daughters  ? 
How  much  to  put  it  in  the  stable,  or  at  least  in  the 
yard  ?  Make  your  figures,  and  you  will  find  the 
conveniences  more  than  7  3-10  interest  on  the  out- 
lay. 

In  my  next  I  will  mention  some  cases  of  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  in  this  line,  and  the  causes,     p.  j. 

Randolph,  Vt.,  Dec,  1,  1866. 

8TABLIXO  STOCK. 

Allow  me  to  say  to  "C."  Craflsbury,  Vt.,  that 
leaving  cows  out  in  the  yard  or  in  the  pasture  till 
"cold  nights  come  on  in  the  fall,'*  is  among  the 
things  that  used  to  be  done,  but  which  have  long 
since  given  wav,  with  our  best  farmers,  to  the 
practice  of  stabling  nights  all  summer,  in  order  to 
save  a  pile  of  manure  of  four  times  the  value  of 
that  under  the  old  yarding  system.  Manure,  Mr. 
Craftsbury,  is  what  will  make  your  stock  sleek 
next  winter.  p.  j. 

Vermont,  1867. 


NUMBER  OF  RIBS  WITH    HIITD    QUARTER  OP  BEEF. 

Please  insert  in  your  Extracts  and  Replies,  if 
you  have  the  information,  what  the  rule  is,  or  if 
there  is  any  law  specifying  how  many  ribs  shall  be 
left  on  the  hind  quarter  of  a  beef.  p. 

Hanover,  N,  H.,  Dec.  24. 1866. 

Remarks. — ^The  Brighton  butchers  inform  us 
that  there  is  no  law  or  fixed  rale  at  this  market. 
Either  two  or  three  ribs  aro  left  upon  the  hind 
quarter,  as  is  thought  will  best  suit  the  buyers. 

CURE  FOR  SPAVIN  IN  HORSE  AND  RHEUMATISM  IK 
MAN. 

Half  pint  of  brandy,  half  pint  neatsfoot  oil,  one 
ounce  oil  spike,  one  ounce  of  camphor  gum,  and 
one  beef  gall ;  simmer  half  an  hour.  Rub  well  and 
heat  In  well  with  a  hot  iron.  a.  x. 

Alstead,  N.  H.,  Jan.,  1867. 


AGBICULTUBAIi  ITEMS. 

— ^Dalry  farms  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  have 
changed  hands  at  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

— Seven  pounds  of  pork  for  a  bushel  of  com  is 
considered  a  good  yield. 

— Rats  are  said  to  dislike  coal  tar  very  much,  and 
mixed  with  sand  it  is  cfiectual  to  stop  rat  holes. 

— Ex-Govemor  Anderson,  of  Ohio,  recently  pur- 
chased 10,000  acres  of  grazing  land  In  Lyons  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  and  Is  now  stocking  it  with  choice  sheep. 

^At  a  recent  rent  audit,  the  tenants  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  J.  £.  Heathcote,  of  Apedaie  Hall,  Eng.,  wera 
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allowed  10s.  in  the  pound  upon  the  losses  they  have 
soffered  from  the  cattle  plagac. 

—A  Scotch  writer,  in  the  English  Affrictdtural 
OtuettCf  says  that  superphosphate  seems  to  have 
lost  its  power  with  him,  and  does  not  do  well  on 
his  land,  though  a  few  years  ago  it  produced  mar- 
vellous results.  Another  says  guano  does  no  good 
now,  whilst  fourteen  years  ago  the  smallest  dust- 
ing showed  a  marked  effect. 

—Hon.  Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  N.  H.,  writes 
to  the  Country  Gentleman  that  on  a  farm  adjoining 
his  there  were  raised  this  year  fifty  bushels  of  ears 
of  pop  com  on  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  for  which 
the  farmer  received  ^1.60  per  bushel— $75  for  what 
grew  on  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  besides  the  fod- 
der. 

— ^It  is  stated  by  an  English  horticultural  paper 
that  Prof.  Schuitzenstein  asserts  that  pure  pump, 
spring,  or  river  water  contains  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  nutriment  that  is  the  real  staple  food  for 
plants ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  this  is  calculat- 
ed to  throw  light  on  many  puzzling  phenomena  in 
vegetable  physiology  and  culture.  The  art  of  mak- 
ing water  nutritious  should  be  the  true  aim  of  hor- 
ticulture and  agriculture. 

— ^It  is  stated  by  the  authors,  that  earth-worms 
feed  upon  earthy  matter,  from  which  they  digest 
the  fine  vegetable  mould  contained  therein,  and 
eject  the  remainder  at  the  mouths  of  their  burrows. 
By  crawling  about  In  the  ground  as  they  do,  they 
are  most  important  and  serviceable  agents  in  loos- 
ening the  soil,  and  opening  it  for  the  air  and  water 
to  penetrate  it.  And  by  throwing  out  their  cast- 
ings at  the  mouths  of  their  holes  they  add  to  the 
depth  of  the  soil,  and  cover  tracts  that  are  compar- 
atively barren,  with  a  superficial  layer  of  fine  fer- 
tile soil. 

—Who  should  have  a  good  garden  if  not  the  far- 
mer ?  He  has  plenty  of  land,  team,  and  as  much 
manure  as  he  can  spare.  There  is  no  class  of  peo- 
ple to  whose  ffunilies  a  garden  is  a  greater  conven- 
ience or  more  pressing  ne«!essity,  than  the  farming 
class.  Removed  far  from  that  access  to  a  daily 
market  which  makes  up  for  the  want  of  a  garden 
to  town  and  city  residents,  the  farmer*s  household 
must  do  without  fresh  vegetables  and  fhiits  unless 
they  are  home-produced.  Without  a  garden,  the 
winter  diet  is  mainly  bread,  meat,  and  potatoes. 

—Hon.  Levi  Bartlett,  Warner,  N.  H.,  writes  to 
the  Country  Oentleman  that  almost  the  only  kind 
of  potato  grown  there  at  the  present  time  is  a  vari- 
ety known  as  the  "Orono,"  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tabled  from  Orono,  Me.  It  is  a  large,  white,  rather 
kidney-shaped  tubei^— he  thinks,  in  quality,  equal 
to  the  famed  Carter,  and  superior  to  the  ChenaTigo 
OS  a  tabic  potato,  yielding  on  his  farm  at  least 
chreo-fold  over  the  Carter,  Chenango  or  Prince 
Albert.  C.  Clark,  a  neighbor  of  his,  raised  250 
boshels  on  three-qnarteiB  of  an  acre,  on  inverted 
iod  land— S.  C.  Pattee  over  200  bushels  on  half  an 
acre  inverted  sod,  and  others  in  like  ratio. 


OIiD  WINTBB  18  OOMOrO. 

BY  HUGH  MORS. 

Old  Winter  i«  coming  sgHin— «lAck  I 

How  icy  and  cold  in  he ! 
He  carvB  aot  u  pin  tbr  a  shivering  hack ; 
He's  tt  vaucy  old  chop  to  while  and  black ; 
He  whlstleft  hiH  chllla  idth  a  wonderful  knack. 
For  he  oomett  firom  a  cold  country. 

A  witty  old  fellow  this  Winter  is— 

A  mlffhtv  old  fellow  for  glee  I 
He  crackri  his  Jokes  on  the  pretty,  sweet  miss, 
The  wrinkled  old  maiden,  unfit  to  kiss, 
And  freezes  the  dew  of  their  lips ;  for  this 

In  the  way  with  fellows  liko  nc  I 

Old  Winter's  a  frolicsome  blade,  I  wot— 

He  is  wild  in  his  humor  and  tree  I 
Hu'U  whistle  alon^  for  *'thc  want  of  thought;" 
And  set  all  the  warmth  of  our  tun  at  naught ; 
And  rudls  the  lacos  by  pretty  girls  boughtp— 

A  frolicsome  fellow  is  he  1 

Old  Winter  Is  blowing  his  gasts  along, 

And  merrily  shakiue  the  tree  1 
From  morning  till  night  he  will  sing  his  song — 
Now  moaning,  and  short — now  howling,  and  long 
His  voice  is  loud,  for  his  lungs  are  strong— > 

•A  merry  old  fellow  is  he ! 

Old  Winter's  a  tough  old  fellow  for  blows. 

As  tough  as  ever  you  see  I 
He  will  trip  up  your  trotters  and  rend  your  clothes, 
And  stiffen  your  limbs  firom  your  fingers  to  toes ; 
He  minds  not  the  cries  of  liis  fiends  or  his  tot 

A  tough  old  fellow  is  he ! 

A  cunnlns  old  fellow  is  Winter,  they  say, 

A  cunning  old  follow  is  he  I 
He  peeps  in  the  crevices  day  by  day. 
To  SCO  now  we're  nasslng  our  time  away. 
And  mark  all  our  doings  fh>m  grave  to  gay,— 

I'm  aft'aid  he's  peeping  at  me  1 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
KOBE  ABOUT  BSSNTING  FABM8. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  article  on  renting 
farms,  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  22,  1866 ;  and, 
with  your  permission,  will  furnish  some  further 
facts  and  considerations  in  regard  to  the  same 
subject. 

There  are  many  fanners  who  would  be  glad 
to  let  or  rent  their  farms,  if  they  could  nave 
them  well  worked  and  taken  care  of,  for  these, 
among  other  reasons: — ^That  on  account  of 
age,  or  poor  health,  they  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  the  labor,  care  and  trouble  of  the  farm. 
Help  is  very  high,  and  any  that  is  reliable  hard 
to  get.  While  they  do  not  wish  to  work  the 
farm  themselves,  they  do  not  like  to  sell  it. 
Having  spent  their  best  days,  and  done  a  large 
amount  of  hard  work  on  the  farm,  they  have 
become  attached  to  it ;  so  they  dread  the  idea 
of  selling  and  giving  it  up  entirely  to  strangers. 
And  not  having  much  experience  in  investing 
money  in  other  ways,  they  wish  to  keep  it  in 
tiie  farm,  where  they  know  it  is  safe.  And 
then,  while  relieved  from  the  care  and  trouble 
of  farming,  they  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
farm  for  fuel,  fruit,  and  other  things  needed. 

We  want  more  tenant-farming  to  keep  young 
men  from  leaving  the  farm.  The  fact  that  so 
many  yonngmen  quit  the  farm  for  other  busi- 
ness, or  for  distant  new  sections,  thus  makinjg 
help  scarce  and  hi^,  is  one  of  the  most  sen- 
ous  drawbacks  to  Eastern  farming.    Now,  one 
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of  the  principal  reasons  for  their  leaving  the 
farm,  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  is  the  i 
want  of  means  to  buy  and  have  a  farm  of  their 
own.  How  often  is  it  said:  **I  would  like  I 
fanning,  if  I  was  only  able  to  own  a  good  farm. 
But  now  I  must  either  go  where  land  is  very 
cheap,  or  try  some  other  business.^'  Hence, 
one  of  the  best  means  to  keep  these  men  here 
and  secure  their  labor  to  help  carry  on  farm- 
ins,  b  to  induce  them  to  take  or  rent  farms. 

True,  this  kind  of  fanning  is  not  as  popular 
as  it  should  be  to  secure  the  best  success.  But 
this  may  be  remedied  by  good  farming.  With 
good  farming  the  tenant  may  live  well  and 
make  money ;  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
land  in  good  condition.  Poor  fanning  always 
runs  down  land.  Good  fanning  always  keeps 
land  growing  better. 

To  secure  good  tenant-farming,  there  are 
some  things  necessary  that  are  badly  neglected 
here.  One  of  these  things  is,  that  farms  are 
let  in  a  very  loose  manner.  No  one  should 
take  a  farm  without  being  bound  to  leave  it  in 
as  good  condition  as  he  ioimd  it ;  and  give  se- 
cunty,  if  not  responsible,  for  any  damage 
caused  by  failing  to  do  as  he  agrees.  At  £e 
same  time  it  should  be  stipulated  that,  on  leav- 
ing the  farm,  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for  all 
grass  or  clover  seed  sown,  manure  applied, 
and  other  improvements  made,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  from  which  he  has  not  had 
a  sufficient  benefit.  This  renders  necessary  a 
sjstem  of  valuations,  as  now  practiced  in  Eng- 
land. In  this  way  the  condition  of  the  land 
can  be  ascertained  and  recorded  when  the 
tenant  takes  possession,  and  then  again  when 
he  gives  it  up ;  thus  showing  whether  he  has 
improved  or  mjured  the  land,  and  how  much 
of  either. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  tenant  will  be 
careful  not  to  injure  or  run  down  the  land,  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  damages,  while  he 
win  have  the  two-fold  mducement  to  improved 
(arming,  in  the  better  crops  and  larger  profits 
secured  while  occupying  the  land,  and  the  pay 
for  such  improved  condition  when  it  is  given 
op.  So  that,  while  this  course  will  secure  the 
proprietor  from  damage  or  loss  on  the  one  hand. 
It  will  be  no  detriment  on  the  other ;  as  he 
will  find  his  account,  in  regard  to  general  im- 
provement, in  increase  of  rent;  while  new 
seeding  and  unexpended  manures  will  be 
ehai^d  to  the  next  tenant,  who  will  have  the 
benefit  of  them. 

True,  permanent  or  long  tenancy  will  gene- 
rally be  best  for  both  parties.  But  these  pro- 
visions obviate  in  a  great  measure  the  objec- 
tions to  short  leases.  Probably  one  of  the 
best  systems  of  tenantrfarming,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  that  adopted  on  the  Wadsworth  farms, 
in  Western  New  York,  which  are  only  let  from 
one  year  to  another.  But  then  no  tenant  is 
turned  off  without  cause ;  the  rule  being  never 
to  turn  off  a  good  tenant,  nor  keep  a  poor  one. 
These  farms  are  mana^d  by  an  experienced 
agent,  who  each  year  directs  what  fields  are  to 


be  sown  to  wheat,  what  put  into  spring  crops, 
and  what  mowed  or  pastured;  all  being  aiv 
ranged  in  rotation,  so  as  to  keep  the  land  in 
good  condition^  and  give  a  reasonable  chance 
to  make  money.  'Hie  rent  being  a  certain 
amount  of  wheat  per  acre,  for  the  land  sown 
to  wheat ;  something  less,  in  money,  for  spring 
crops ;  less  yet  for  meadow,  and  least  of  ail  for 
pasture.  The  tenant  also  pays  a  moderate 
rent  for  building  and  orchanl,  and  all  taxes. 
Repairs  made  oy  tenant,  new  buildings  and 
fences  by  landlord.  Stipulations  in  regard  to 
seeding  down  and  makmg  manure,  favorable 
to  the  land,  without  being  hard  on  the  tenant. 
About  one-fiflh  of  the  farm  is  generally  sown 
to  wheat,  which  gives  a  good  income  to  the 
proprietor,  and  a  good  chance  to  make  money 
to  tne  tenant. 

Now,  here  is  a  large  number  of  farms,  all 
worked  under  the  direction  of  an  able  and 
competent  manager,  in  a  way  that  tends  to  the 
present  and  permanent  aavantage  of  the 
owner ;  while  it  makes  a  permanent  and  profit- 
able business  for  all  the  good  farmers  that 
work  them.  And  all  of  this  is  done  under  a 
system  of  yearly  leases,  arranged  and  managed 
so  as  to  work  well  for  both  parties.  As  the 
land  is  kept  to  rent,  it  is  for  tne  interest  of  the 
landlord  to  secure  and  keep  good  tenants.  So 
it  is  not  only  for  the  tenant^  s  interest  to  farm 
well,  in  order  to  raise  good  crops,  but  he  will 
do  so  in  order  to  keep  a  good  farm  to  work, 
also.  This  affords  an  excellent  illustration 
of  what  is  needed  in  all  cases  of  renting  or 
letting  farms, — a  system  of  management  that 
will  secure  good  tenants,  keep  the  land  in  good 
condition,  and  afford  the  tenants  a  good  cluince 
to  make  money. 

Should  any  one  object  to  a  system  of  work- 
ing farms  where  the  rotation  of  crops  is  laid 
out  for  them  every  year,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  probably  in  mne  cases  out  of  ten  this 
course  of  farming  would  be  much  better  and 
more  profitable  to  the  tenant  than  any  that 
would  be  adopted  by  one  not  having  the  best 
experience ;  uiat,  in  fact,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, by  giving  the  tenant  the  benefit  of  an 
experience  that  otherwise  he  would  be  likely 
to  purchase  too  dearly.  That  it  is  found  to  be 
no  disadvantage  to  those  working  these  farms, 
is  proved  by  l£e  fact  that  they  doiCt  have  to  go 
A  begging  to  get  good  tenants. 

Much  might  be  said  in  regard  to  tenant^ 
farming  in  England.  It  would  be  easy  to  show, 
that  under  the  severe  competition  with  the 
many  other  nations  that  seex  a  market  for  a 
large  amount  of  surplus  products  there ;  the 
heavy  expenses  for  rent,  taxes,  tithes  and  poor 
rates ;  the  large  amount  that  must  be  invested 
in  manuring,  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
&c., — ^tenant-farming  is  a  vastly  more  formida- 
ble and  difiicult  undertaking  there  than  it  is 
here.  So  great,  indeed,  are  these  expenses 
and  difi^culties  in  England,  that  it  has  been 
said  the  tenant  must  farm  well, — ^that  he  can- 
not get  along  without.    Yet  tenant-farmers  do 
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well  there,  and  many  make  large  fortunes. 
They  also  form  a  very  respectable  class,  many 
of  whom  become  very  noted  farmers  and 
breeders ;  and  one,  a  Mr.  Reid,  of  Norfolk, 
was  recently  elected  to  Parliament. 

But  while  tenant-farming  here  is  subject  to 
but  few  of  the  difficulties  and  expenses  inci- 
dent to  it  in  England,  it  is  also  entered  into 
with  a  different  end  in  view.  There  it  is  a 
permanent,  life-long  business ;  here,  men  rent 
land  in  order  to  get  the  means  to  buy  farms  oi 
their  own.  There,  an  aristocratic  goveniment 
favors  a  monopoly  of  land  in  the  hands  of  a 
few ;  here,  rcpubhcan  institutions  tend  strongly 
to,  and  are  best  subsen-ed  and  protected  by, 
a  divided  and  very  general  ownership  of  land. 
Hence,  the  xery  genei*al  desire  of  all  men  that 
have  to  work  land  for  a  living  is  to  own  a  good 
farm.  So  that  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
that  can  be  ur^ed  in  favor  of  tenant-farming 
here  is,  that  takmg  or  renting  a  farm  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  gutting  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing. For  while  it  will  not  do  for  a  young  man 
to  run  in  debt  for  the  whole  cost  of  a  farm,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  he  can  pay  all 
down.  The  general  experience  in  this  section 
shows  that  when  a  man,  by  renting  land  or 
other  means,  earns  half  enough  to  pay  for  a  farm, 
he  runs  but  little  risk  in  running  in  debt  for 
the  other  half.  Hence,  in  urging  young  men 
to  become  tenant  farmers,  we  may  bring  into 
play  all  of  the  facts,  reasons  and  arguments 
that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  farming,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  business.  But  1  have  only 
briefly  alluded  to  a  few  of  these  reasons  at  this 
time. 

Few  young  men  sufficientlv  consider  the  fact, 
that  to  get  into  a  profession  requires  many 
years  of  study  and  preparation.  And  when 
once  in,  the  prafessions  are  so  crowded  that  it 
la  oflen  many  years  before  an  opening  is  foimd,  i 
and  a  pacing  business  obtained.  These  diffi-  | 
Guides  have  kept  many  talented  men  in  the 
backgroimd  for  years,  or  finally  driven  them 
into  other  business. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  much  better  in  the 
mercantile  business.  Here,  too,  every  chance, 
every  opening  for  or  avenue  of  trade,  is 
crowded  and  overdone;  so  that  very  few  of 
those  who  seek  to  gain  wealth  by  trade  are  suc- 
cessful in  getting  and  keeping  it.  Here,'  too, 
competition  and  combination  do  their  utmost 
to  prevent  the  success  of  the  new  beginner. 

But  how  different  it  is  with  the  farmer.  He 
does  not  have  to  go  through  a  long  and  expen- 
sive course  of  preparation  before  he  is  rcadv 
to  commence  busmess  for  himself.  Nor  will 
he  have  to  wait  many  years  before  he  can  find 
a  suitable  opening  for  and  get  fairly  started 
into  business.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  money 
spent  in  getting  an  education,  and  goin^ 
through  a  thorough  course  of  professioniid 
studies, — ^with  the  cost  of  getting  fairly  started 
in  business, — would  give  a  young  man  an  ex- 
cellent start  on  a  hired  farm.  Wliilc  the  time 
spent  in  preparing  for  and  getting  fairly  started 


in  a  profession,  if  well  improved  on  a  good 
farm,  will  enable  him  to  save  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite  enough,  to  be  able  to  buy  a  farm  of 
his  own. 

And  then,  with  a  good  farm  of  his  own,  how 
much  more  independent  he  will  be.  Then  his 
business  will  not  depend  on  the  favor  of  the 
public,  which  a  few  mistakes  or  a  little  mis- 
management, may  at  any  time  deprive  him  of. 
Few  young  men  are  aware  of  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  experienced  by  all  those  whose  busi- 
ness depends  on  public  pati-onage.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer  is  not  dependent  on  the 
public.  He  can  be  independent  in  thought, 
word  and  deed.  Nor  is  he  subject  to  that  kind 
of  competition  that  is  all  the  time  trying  to  de- 
prive him  of  business  for  others'  benefit.  Nor 
IS  his  calling  so  very  uncertain  that,  for  one 
that  secures  the  desired  success,  scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  must  fall  far  short,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion fail  altogether.  The  same  amount  of 
study,  tact,  talent,  energy  and  entei*prise  that 
suffices  to  make  a  man  only  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  a  professional  or  a  mercantile  career, 
will  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil.  F. 

Western  New  York,  Dec,  22,  1866. 


An  Old  AoRicrLTURA.L  Societt.— Berkshire 
County  in  Mass.,  has  the  oldest  Agricultural  So- 
ciety In  New  England,  if  not  in  this  country.  Its 
fifty-sixth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  2d,  3d  and 
4th  days  of  October,  1866. — lotoa  Homestead. 

Remarks. — **The  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Plromoting  Agriculture"  was  incorporated  in 
1792,  and  is  now  seoenty-four  years  old.  The 
Middlesex  County  Society^  was  established 
January  6,  1794,  and  last  September  it  held  its 
seventy-second  anniversary^  and  was  neither 
*'halt,  lame  or  blind,"  notwithstanding  its  age. 
Indeed,  it  never  before  gave  evidence  of  so 
much  power  and  determination  to  be  useful  to 
the  world !  Come  and  see  us,  brother  Home- 
steady  and  we  will  show  you  that  old  folks  can 
do  some  things  as  well  as  you  young  giants  out 
West. 

Good  Effects  of  DRAiNAGE.-;-Mr.  W.  R. 
Wheeler,  of  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  informs  us 
that  a  cold  wet  piece  of  knd,  which  produced  a 
small  amount  of  coarse  grass,  cpme  into  his 
possession  about  six  years  ago.  An  open  ditch 
was  dug  for  a  main  drain,  and  cross  ditches 
filled  with  stones  leading  to  it,  about  two  rods 
apart.  The  subsoil  from  the  ditches  was 
spread  upon  the  surface,  which  was  lightly  ma- 
nured. Veiy  heavy  crops  of  hay  were  cut  up- 
on this  land  the  past  season,— estimated,  by 
those  who  saw  the  grass  and  the  bay,  at  four 
tons  per  acre. 
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DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 


HOW  TO  MAKE   HOME  PLEASANT. 


BY     ANNE     O.     HALB. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  CongreM,  in  the  year 
1866,  by  K.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  MaMachusettfl.] 


INTRODtJCrrORY  CHAPTER. 

As  the  duties  of  the  honsewlfe  and  mother  re- 
qaire  many  sorts  of  mechanical  labor,  sometimes 
alone  and  sometimes  in  the  family  circle,  her  in- 
struction and  education  should  be  adapted  to  give 
her  mind  activity  and  regularity,  and  the  habit  of 
reflection,  even  upon  the  smallest  matters.  She 
should  also,  however,  learn  to  live  with  reference 
to  others,  nvtber  than  to  herself.  She  should  be 
conversable  and  sociable,  cheerful  and  joyous,  and 
should  bring  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  into  life  so 
often  troubled  and  burdensome. — Niemayer. 

Home  is  the  central  point  for  all  the  exertions  of 
the  man.  For  home,  he  traverses,  searches,  con- 
auers  all  the  world.  Within  the  house,  within  the 
family,  the  wife  is  all ;  she  is  the  inspiring,  em- 
bellishing and  controlling  power.  She  rules  by 
goodness  over  the  sanctuary  for  which  man  exerts 
his  powers ;  she  is  the  economical  preserver  of  the 
treasures  which  he  eams.-^ZfcAo^Aa. 

A  great  responsibility  lies  upon  the  wife — 
the  mother  of  the  family.  She  is  expected  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  household,  and 
to  use  and  expend  judiciously  the  means  placed 
in  her  hands  for  supplying  those  wants.  There 
are  few  who  give  the  matter  due  consideration 
who  do  not  perceive  that  the  happiness  of 
home-life  depends  mainly  upon  her  manage- 
ment. Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
nominal  regard  most  women  have  for  econo- 
my, there  is  much  useless  expenditure — some- 
times even  wastefulness — ^in  many  departments 
of  housekeeping. 

We  have  all  seen  men  sordid  enough  to  car- 
ry industzy  and  economy  to  extremes,  in  their 
eagerness  to  accumulate  property;  and  wo- 
men, too,  who,  from  a  false  estimate  of  the 
uses  of  wealth,  abate  not  their  share  of  toil  and 
privation  in  order  to  contribute  towards  this 
end.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  com- 
munity prefer  to  keep  the  middle  path  of  mod- 
eration, and  endeavor  to  use  with  discretion 
the  good  things  which  Providence  has  lent 
them. 

Still  there  are  times  when  even  these,  wish- 
ing to  appear  generous,  or  afraid  of  being 
called  illiberal  or  mean,  fall  into  a  careless  pro- 


digality,—only  to  be  repented  of  when  they 
find  they  have  bartered  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  home  for  a  passing  folly,  and  made  the  com- 
ing future  a  source  of  anxious  foreboding. 
And  beside  this  indulgence  of  a  false  pride — so 
deserving  of  censure — ^there  are  frequently 
large  outlays  for  what  seem  innocent,  in  fact, 
laudable  purposes. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  nothing  is 
innocent,  or  harmless,  that  can  plant  another 
thorn  in  the  pillow  of  care,  or  add  another 
straw  to  the  family  burden ;  and  the  truly  pru- 
dent woman  is  ready  to  yield  many  personal 
gratifications,  rather  than  to  increase  the  dis- 
comfort of  her  family,  or  in  any  way  hinder  the 
interest  of  one  of  its  members. 

She  knows  that  the  love  of  home  and  home 
occupations  will  leave  neither  time,  nor  room, 
for  acquiring  a  fondness  for  amusement,  or 
pursuits,  of  an  evil  or  a  doubtful  tendency ; — 
so  she  endeavors  to  make  everything  about  do- 
mestic h'fe  pleasant  and  attractive.  With  that 
real  economy  which  seeks  the  best  return  for 
all  outlays,  whether  of  time  or  money,  she  cal- 
culates the  efifect  of  all  her  purchases,  of  all 
her  labors,  upon  the  well-being  of  her  house- 
hold, and  draws  upon  these  resources  accord- 
ingly. 

She  is  aware  that  God  has  given  us  tastes 
and  fancies,  as  well  as  affections  and  sympa- 
thies, and  that  these  must  be  fed  in  a  healthy 
manner  or  they  will  find  nourishment  for  them- 
selves— perhaps  hurtful  and  poisonous  food : 
and,  therefore,  she  tries  to  surround  them  with 
objects  of  a  refining  and  elevating  nature. 
She  does  not  provide  costly  ornaments,  nor 
expensive  dresses  for  them ;  but  she  exempli- 
fies in  her  own  person  the  beauty  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  She  sets  not  before  them 
rich  and  luxurious  repasts ;  but  her  well-stored 
mind  yields,  continually,  an  intellectual  feast. 
She  may  not  buy  costly  books,  nor  rare  paint- 
ings, nor  fine  sculpture,  nor  curious  inventions ; 
but  she  teaches  them  to  find  in  Nature  beauty, 
and  grace,  and  elegance,  and  bids  them  put 
forth  efforts  of  their  own  in  gathering  and  ar- 
ranging somewhat  of  this  free  beauty  and  grace 
and  elegance  for  themselves  and  for  others ; 
thus  increasing  their  sources  of  happiness, 
and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 
Many  a  woman,  by  giving  such  direction  to  the 
faculties  of  her  household,  develops  capabili- 
ties of  which  she  had  never  dreamed,  and  fr^ 
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quently  opens  avenues  for  thought  and  action 
of  deep  and  Listing  value. 

But  even  the  readiest  mind  is  glad  of  some 
hints  toward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or 
the  means  of  its  availability.  Much  informa- 
tion may  at  times  be  recalled  or  revived  by  a 
word  spoken  in  season.  And  it  is  the  design 
of  these  papers  on  Domestic  Economy  to  af- 
ford just  that  assistance  to  those  inexperienced 
women,  who  doubt  the  strength  of  their  un- 
aided capacities  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  home- 
life  ;  to  furnish  just  those  hints  to  those  thought- 
ful ones  who  know  what  great  need  there  is  of 
reminding  often,  even  the  wisest  and  most  dis- 
creet, of  the  happiness  that  can  be  found  in  a 
well-ordered  household,  and  how  it  can  best  be 
promoted. 

Sometimes  the  hint  t)r  help  may  come,  as  in 
the  subject  of  the  first  papers,  by  showing  how 
to  beautify  the  home.  Again,  it  may  appear 
in  advice  for  keeping  all  things  in  good  order 
and  cleanliness.  Now,  it  may  be  the  way  to 
mend  a  rent;  to  patch  a  hole;  to  '*mak^  old 
claes  look  a^maist  like  noo^^ ;  to  fabricate  ga]> 
ments  or  furniture.  Then,  it  may  be  the  prep- 
aration of  food,  or  the  treatment  of  the  sick ; 
the  care  of  the  little  ones  and  their  amusement ; 
the  training  of  older  children,  and  their  occu- 
pations. 

Whatever  topic  is  considered,  it  is  hoped 
that  its  suggestions  will  be  found  worthy  of 
adoption ;  and  that,  in  following  its  teachings, 
many  an  anxious  and  ovcrtajbed  housekeeper 
will  find  her  labors  lightened,  her  cares  lessen- 
ed, and  all  the  inmates  of  her  family  made 
richer  in  health  and  happiness. 

CHAPTER   I. 
HOUSE  PLANTS— THEIR  CARE  AI^  CULTURE. 

Everybody  loves  flowers.  There  is  a  charm 
in  their  delicate  fragrance  and  evanescent  beau- 
ty, that  awakens  in  the  heart  the  tenderest 
emotions.  Even  the  roughest  natures  are  filled 
with  awe  as  they  observe  the  wonderful  mech- 
anism of  the  plant,  and  gaze  on  its  exquisite 
texture  and  coloring. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  flowers  have  been 
used  as  types  of  the  holiest  sentiments,  and  as 
tokens  of  the  highest  joy,  no  less  than  as  per- 
sonal ornaments  and  household  decorations. 
So  great  had  become  the  passion  for  flowers  as 
an  article  of  display  among  the  Romans,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  sumptuary  laws  were  in 


force  for  the  prohibition  of  their  use  by  certain 
classes  of  the  people.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
also,  in  the  days  of  their  highest  civilization, 
the  taste  for  flowers,  especially  the  rose,  for 
purposes  of  adornment,  was  very  general.  It 
is  said  that  Cleopatra  paid  a  sum  of  money, 
the  value  of  noore  than  one  thousand  dollars 
of  our  currency,  for  roses  to  strew  the  floor  of 
her  supper-room  at  one  entertainment ;  and,  • 
long  before  this,  the  Greeks  had  introduced 
the  narcissus,  the  violet,  and  the  rose,  from 
Persia, — ^where  they  were  grown  in  great  per- 
fection,— ^to  ornament  the  altars  of  their  gods, 
and  to  twine  into  garlands  for  their  youths  on 
festive  occasions. 

From  Persia,  through  Constantinople,  and 
thence  over  Europe,  came  our  most  familiar 
flowers;  whose  individual  characteristics  still 
remain  the  same  as  in  those  remote  ages.  To 
Holland,  among  modem  nations,  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  paid  greatest  attention  to  flori- 
culture. The  Dutch  supply  the  whole  world 
with  bulbous  flowers.  Their  taste  for  flowers 
originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  growing  out 
of  a  need  for  patterns  in  their  manufactures  of 
ornamental  lace  and  linen  goods. 

The  custom  of  cultivating  plants  in  pots  and 
boxes  is  very  common  all  over  southern  Eu- 
rope, where  they  are  hired  by  the  day  for  the 
decoration  of  churches  and  private  dwellings ; 
beside  which,  nearly  every  family  has  its  favor- 
ite flowers  blooming  in  the  same  way  upon  the 
roofs  and  balconies.  Everybody  knows  how 
much  the  French  peasant  and  the  English  cot- 
tager love  to  brighten  their  little  windows  with 
a  daisy  or  a  violet,  while  now  and  then  a  more 
ambitious  flower  from  the  garden  or  hot-house 
of  some  neighboring  nobleman  puts  forth  its 
graceful  foliage,  and  opens  its  petals  with  in- 
creased brilliancy,  before  the  admiring  eyes  ot 
half-fed  and  scantily  clothed  children. 

And  here,  in  our  own  country,  if  the  people 
of  the  rural  districts,  with  abundance  of  wild 
flowers  easy  of  access,  and  having  gardens  for 
the  more  hardy  kinds,  seldom  cultivate  window 
plants,  in  the  villages  and  manufacturing  towns 
one  can  scarcely  pass  through  a  street  without 
finding  his  attention  arrested  by  a  gay  gerani- 
um or  verbena,  nodding  at  some  window  pane. 
The  operative  in  the  mill  has  her  shelf  or  stand 
for  floral  treasures;  and  side  by  side  with 
clumsy  imitations  of  silk  and  cotton,  they  grace 
the  milliner^s  litttle  room ;  while  their  beauti- 
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fid  faces  peer  ont  irom  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  machine  shops,  or  flounshing  among  the 
grocer^s  barrels  and  boxes  out  rival  in  fragrance 
his  most  delicious  spices. 

Yet  there  is  still  room  for  more  and  better 
floral  adornment  of  our  houses  and  places  of 
business.  In  truth,  no  home  should  be  with- 
out its  influence.  No  one  fully  realizes  till  it 
is  proved  by  actual  experience,  how  much  bene- 
fit, both  moral  and  mental,  may  accrue  from 
the  proper  cultivation  of  a  single  plant.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  a  family  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  any  mother  has  never  tried  it,  let 
her  begin  the  experiment  as  soon  as  possible. 
Some,  I  know,  have  attempted  the  growth  of 
house  plants,  and  meeting  small  success,  or 
failing  entirely,  have  given  it  up.  Let  these, 
too,  begin  once  more,  and  by  following  a  few 
simple  rules,  see  if  they  cannot  have  healthy 
and  handsome  flowers. 

And  now  the  first  word  of  advice  is — do  not 
have  too  many.  One  strong,  blooming  plant 
is  better  than  half-a-dozen  sickly  things  that 
never  bloom. 

Remember  that  plants  need  light  and  sun- 
ghiue.  Give  them  the  morning  sunshine,  if 
possible.  If  you  have  no  window  looking  to- 
ward the  east  or  south,  the  aflemoon  light  is 
better  than  none. 

Water  them  regularly, — always  with  water 
blood  warm;  in  the  coldest  weather  rather 
warmer.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  see  how  warm 
the  water  is,  afler  draining  through  the  pot  in 
the  saucer.  Unless  blood  warm,  then  its  tem- 
perature must  be  increased  in  future.  Never 
pour  water  into  the  saucers,  they  are  only  for 
drainage.  Never  apply  water  to  the  coUar  or 
cro^'n  of  a  plant ;  if  poured  upon  the  soil  it 
should  be  near  the  edge  of  the  pot. 

Never  Use  glazed  pots ;  or  crockery  or  paint- 
ed vessels ;  except  as  a  covering  to  that  which 
holds  the  plant.  The  ordinary  light  colored, 
soft  baked  clay  pots  are  the  best. 

Use  good  soil,— of  this  more  particularly 
hereafter, — and  no  manure  but  in  a  liquid  form ; 
and  this  at  regular  intervals,  according  to  the 
season  and  the  desire  for  hastening  or  retarding 
the  blossoms. 

Keep  both  pots  and  plants  clean.  Never 
allow  the  pots  to  get  mouldy,  which  they  never 
will,  if  washed  with  soap-suds  thoroughly  every 
week.  At  the  same  time,  also,  wash  tJbe  leaves 
of  the  plants. 


Remove  all  flowers  and  all  leaves  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  decay. 

And,  now,  two  of  the  most  important  rules : 
Avoid  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  never  allow 
one  insect  to  remain  alive  upon  or  near  your 
plants.  To  accomplish  this  last  requisite,  dis- 
agreeable as  it  may  be,  the  thumb  and  finger 
remedy  is  the  best.  A  careful  search  once  a 
week  over  every  part  of  the  plant,  especial  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  most  tender  buds  and  branches, 
will  supersede  the  use  of  smoke  and  sulphur 
and  tobacco  tea.  A  soft  tooth  brush  to  de- 
tach the  insects  and  destroy  their  eggs,  is  of 
great  service  where  the  creatures  have  actually 
gained  an  abiding  place. 

Keep  the  temperature  of  your  room  nearly 
equal,  both  night  and  day.  Never  let  it  fall 
below  forty-five,  nor  rise  above  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  ;  and  occasionally  ventilate  it,  lowering  the 
^rindow  on  fair  days,  when  the  sun  shines 
warmly  on  the  plants,  taking  care  that  no 
draught  reaches  them. 

Loosen  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  by  digging 
it  carefully  with  a  common  steel  table-fork ; 
and  be  sure  that  it  never  gets  caked  or  crusted. 
Apply  water  either  by  a  small  water  pot  hav- 
ing a  finely  perforated  nose,  or  use  a  piece  of 
the  finest  sponge — ^filling  it  and  squeezing  it 
over  the  leaves  and  branches,  in  a  shower; 
never  water  them  from  a  pitcher  or  mug,  and 
never  wet  the  leaves  when  the  sun  shines  hotly 
upon  them.  These  particulars,  carefiiUy  heed- 
ed, will  insure  a  good  and  beautiful  growth  of 
all  our  best  parlor  plants. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  do ;  but,  when  once  the  habit  is  estab- 
lished, it  can  all  be  accomplished  with  very 
little  trouble. 

[The  next  paper  will  ftirniBh  a  Uet  of  plants  best  adapt- 
ed to  house  culture,  give  suggestions  as  to  choice  for  par* 
ticnlar  sitQations,  mention  facts  in  the  history  of  each, 
and  present  in  detail  the  most  snccessAil  method  of  its 
culture  and  propagaUon.] 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMT. 

COIVTRIBOTED  FOR  THE  NEW  ENOIJUrD  FARMER* 

Mr.  EDrroR: — ^I  send  you  a  few  receipts 
which  I  have  found  useful,  hoping  thereby  to 
do  a  little  towards  filling  up  the  column  in  your 
paper  devoted  to  '^Household  Economy,"  and 
to  which  I  have  come  to  look  for  many  valuable 
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hints  in  the  way  of  housekeeping — of  which, 

by  the  way,  no  matter  how  much  experience 

one  may  have  had,  there  is  always  something 

to  be  learned,  as  every  housekeeper  will  tell 

vou. 

Bread  Making. 

Very  few  people  know  how  to  make  good 
bread  J  and  it  is  no  cause  of  wonder  to  me, 
when  I  remember  how  many  times  I  have  fail- 
ed, and  that  when  I  have  taken  the  most  pains, 
and  was  the  most  anxious  to  succeed.  To 
make  good  bread  the  flour  must  be  of  the  best 
quality — this  is  indispensable.  During  the 
summer  I  use  yeast  cakes,  dissolving  one  the 
night  before  using,  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm 
water,  into  which  I  stir  flour,  not  so  much  but 
that  it  will  pour  readily,  and  set  it  away  to  rise. 
In  the  morning  I  take  a  quantity  of  sweet  milk 
— if  milk  is  not  plenty,  use  part  water,  but  all 
milk  is  better — scald  it,  and  when  it  is  cool 
enough  stir  in  flour,  and  when  nearly  as  stiff 
as  you  desire,  add  the  yeast,  stirring  into  it 
previously  a  half-teaspoonful  or  so  of  sugar. 
After  it  has  stood  long  enough  to  rise  thor- 
oughly— but  not  too  long,  as  it  will  have  be- 
come sour, — ^knead  it  well.  This  is  an  import- 
ant point,  for  bread  can  scarcely  be  kneaded 
too  much.  Put  it  in  the  tins  and  set  it  to  rise 
the  second  time.  When  it  is  ready  to  bake,  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  hot  oven  and  baked  from 
a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  loaves,  but  be  sure  that  it  is 
well  done.  Remove  the  bread  from  the  tins 
as  soon  as  baked,  and  stand  the  loaves  up  edge- 
wise to  cool. 

Oookies. 

One  cup  of  butter ;  one  of  cream ;  two  of 
sugar;  one  egg;  a  teaspoonful  soda;  flour 
enough  to  roll.     These  are  very  nice,  and  will 

keep  a  long  time. 

Cake. 

Two  eggs ;  one  cup  of  sugar ;  one-half  cup 
butter ;  one-half  cup  sweet  milk ;  two  cups  of 
flour ;  one  teaspoonful  cream  tartar ;  half  tea- 
spoonfid  soda;  nutmeg.  Fruit,  and  other 
spices  added,  make  a  good  fruit  cake. 
Indian  Break&st  Cake. 

Two  cups  sour  milk;  four  tablespoonfuls 
cream ;  the  same  of  brown  sugar ;  two  cups 
Indian  meal;  one  of  flour;  one  teaspoonful 
soda.  This  makes  the  best  Indian  cake  I  have 
ever  eaten. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  good  food  is  the  cheap- 
est^ always.    I  do  not  mean  rich  food,  that 


spoils  one's  appetite  too  soon ;  but  good,  pljun 
food,  prepared  without  stinginess,  and  served 
in  a  tasteful  and  inviting  way,  will  always  chal- 
lenge the  poorest  appetite.  Let  me  add  again, 
for  the  benefit  of  young  housekeepers,  when 
you  have  a  good  receipt  don't  spoil  it  by 
scrimping,  as  I  have  seen  some  do, — leaving 
out  an  egg,  or  not  using  quite  enough  sugar, 
or  spoiling  it  in  some  way,  which  is,  to  my 
thinking,  very  poor  economy.  When  you  make 
pies  and  cakes,  make  them  as  well  as  you  pos- 
sibly can,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  waste 
because  it  is  too  poor  to  be  relished. 

Katib  S. 
North  Brookfidd,  Mass.,  1866. 

Remarks.  —  Capital  advice.  Believing  in 
such  a  creed,  our  young  friend  cannot  fail  to 
become  a  model  housekeeper. 

Cream  -Cake. 
One  cup  of  cream ;  one  cup  of  sugar ;  two 
eggs ;  a  little  salt ;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda ; 
two  cups  of  flour. 

Doughnuts. 
One  cup  of  sugar ;  one  cup  of  sweet  milk ; 
one  egg;  one  teaspoonful   of  soda;  one  of 
cream  tartar. 

]^oor  Man's  Cake. 
One  cup  of  sugar ;  one  cup  of  sweet  milk ; 
three  cups  of  flour ;  one  teaspoonful  of  soda ; 
one  of  cream  tartar ;  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg.  SusiB. 

Marlow,  N,  H,,  Dec.  23d,  1866. 

Remarks. — Our  lady  readers  will  oblige  us 
by  keeping  this  corner  of  our  paper  well  filled. 
We  have  frequently  received  commendations 
for  receipts  furnished  by  our  correspondents. 
Ed. 

duties  op  an  english  lady's 

MAID. 
One  of  these  not-to-be-envied  persons,  a 
race  which  may  be  classed  with  that  of  govern- 
esses, has  recently  made  disclosures  throwing  a 
peculiar  light  upon  the  women  of  rank  in  "Old 
England.'^  **Much  is  required  from  us  in 
Ix)ndon,"  she  writes :  **We  must,  above  all,  be 
very  punctual,  for  fashionable  ladies  change 
their  dress  at  least  five  times  a  day  during  the 
season.  We  must  have  polished  manners,  be 
no  older  than  thirtj'-five  years,  and  always  be 
cheerful  and  good-tempered,  although  for 
weeks  we  are  kept  without  sleep  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  taoming — ^a  practice  which  is 
equally  injurious  to  eyes  and  lungs.    We  are 
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expected  to  cut  and  fit  and  to  use  the  most  im- 
proved machines,  and  to  dress  hair  for  the 
monuDg,  eveiiing,  and  court  costume  as  well 
aa  for  me  drive ;  to  iron  well,  to  read,  write, 
cipher ;  to  speak  French  and  German,  and,  if 
possible,  to  have  travelled.  There  is  still 
another  function  of  a  lady's  maid  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  modem  introduction,  but  which 
18,  in  fact,  merely  a  revival  of  an  ancient  cus- 
tom. We  must  be  able  to  paint  in  pastel,  not 
indeed  after  nature,  but  upon  her.  To  beau- 
tiiV  our  mistresses  we  must  redden  the  cheeks, 
put  antimony  upon  the  eyelids,  past<»l  upon  the 
orows,  introduce  belladonna  into  the  eyes  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  pupils,  paint  blue  veins 
upon  the  temples,  and  use  ninon  paint  and 
pearl-white  upon  the  rest  of  the  skin.  We 
must  change  the  hair  to  a  reddish-brown  by 
means  of  a  corroding  material  or  of  "palma 
vecchio''  which  is  now  used  in  preference  for 
that  purpose ;  and  we  must  be  possessed  of 
gr^t  skill  in  applying  all  these  ingredients,  as 
Uieir  use  is  universal  with  the  old  as  well  as 
with  the  young. 


TWO  UTTIiXI  PATHS  OF   BOOTS. 

Two  Uttlo  pairs  of  boots,  to-night, 

Before  tlic  fire  are  drying, 
Two  little  pair*  of  tired  feet 

In  a  trundle  bed  are  lying; 
Tbc  tracks  they  left  npon  the  floor, 

Make  me  feel  much  like  sighing. 

Thote  little  boots  with  copper  toes  I 

They  mn  the  livelong  day  I 
And  oftentimes  I  almost  wish 

That  they  were  miles  away  I 
8o  tired  I  am  to  hear  so  oft 

Their  heavy  tramp  at  play. 

They  walk  abont  the  new-plowed  ground, 

Where  mud  in  plenty  lies, 
They  roll  it  up  in  marbles  round, 

Then  bake  it  into  pics ; 
And  then  at  night  upon  the  floor 

In  every  shape  it  orles. 

To-day  I  was  disposed  to  scold ; 

But  when  I  look,  to-night. 
At  those  little  boots  before  the  fire, 

With  eopper  toes  so  bright, 
I  think  how  sad  my  heart  would  be 

To  put  them  out  of  sight. 

For  in  a  trunk,  up  stairs,  Fvo  laid 

Two  socks  of  white  and  blue; 
If  called  to  put  those  boots  away, 

0  God,  what  should  I  do  ? 
I  rooam  that  there  arc  not  to-night 

Three  pairs  instead  pf  two. 

I  monm  because  I  thought  how  nice 

Mv  neighbor  '•  'cpohs  the  way," 
Could  keep  her  carpets,  all  the  year, 

From  getting  worn  or  gray; 
Yet  well  I  know  she'd  smile  to  own 

Some  little  boots  to-day  I 

We  mothers  weary  got  and  worn. 

Over  our  load  of  care ; 
Tet  how  we  view  our  little  ones 

Let  each  of  us  beware ; 
What  would  our  flrcsides  be  to-night, 

Were  little  boots  not  there. 


There  is  no  sauce  in  the  world  like  hunger, 
ttd  as  the  poor  never  want  that,  they  always 
«*t  with  a  good  stomach. 


^antl^s'    ^ti^wctmtxA. 


VERY  PBOTTD   TO-NIOHT. 

It  was  a  cold  night  in  winter.  The  wind 
blew  and  the  snow  was  whirled  furiously  about, 
seeking  to  hide  itself  beneath  cloaks  and  hoods, 
and  in  the  very  hair  of  those  that  were  out. 
A  distinguished  lecturer  was  to  speak,  and  not- 
withstanding the  storm  the  villagers  ventured 
forth  to  hear  him.  William  Annesley,  but- 
toned up  to  the  chin  in  his  thick  overcoat,  ac- 
companied his  mother.  It  was  difficult  to  walk 
through  the  new-fallen  snow,  against  the  pierc- 
ing wind,  and  William  said  to  his  mother : 

"Couldn't  you  walk  more  easily  if  you  took 
my  arm  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  could,"  his  mother  replied,  as 
she  put  her  arm  through  his,  and  drew  up  as 
close  as  possible  to  him.  Together  they 
breasted  the  storm,  the  mother  and  the  boy 
who  had  once  been  carried  in  her  arms,  but 
who  had  grown  up  so  tall  that  she  could  now 
lean  on  his.  They  had  not  walked  far  before 
he  said  to  her : 

"I  am  very  proud  to-night." 

•*Proud  that  you  can  take  care  of  me?"  she 
said  to  him  with  a  heart  gushing  with  tender- 
ness. 

**This  is  the  first  time  you  have  leaned  upon 
me,"  said  the  happy  boy*. 

There  will  be  few  hours  in  that  child's  life 
of  more  exalted  pleasure  than  he  enjoyed  that 
evening,  even  if  he  should  live  to  old  age,  and 
should,  in  his  manhood,  lovingly  provide  for 
her  who  watched  over  him  in  his  helpless  in- 
fancy. It  was  a  noble  pride  that  made  his 
mother  love  him,  if  possible,  more  than  ever, 
and  made  her  pray  for  him  with  new  earnest- 
ness, thankful  for  his  devoted  love  and  hope- 
ful for  his  future.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
sight  than  affectionate,  devoted,  obedient  .chil- 
dren. I  am  sure  that  lie  who  commanded 
children  to  honor  their  father  and  mother, 
must  look  upon  such  with  pleasure.  May  He 
bless  dear  William,  and  every  other  boy  whose 
heart  is  filled  with  ambition  to  be  a  blessing 
and  "a  staff"  to  his  mother. 


STBSia'aTH  AND  SAGACITY   OF  THE 
IIIiBPHANT. 

M.  Phillips,  an  Eastern  traveller,  relates 
that  one  day  he  went  to  the  river,  at  Goa,  a 
Portuguese  settlement  in  India,  and  in  a  dock 
near  to  the  river  side  a  large  ship  was  build- 
ing. He  saw  a  plot  of  ground  near,  covered 
with  heavy  beams  ready  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  He  watched  and  saw  the  men  fasten 
the  ends  of  a  beam  with  a  rope  of  great 
strength  and  thickness ;  this  rope  was  carried 
to  the  elephant  employed  to  assist  the  work- 
men. The  animal  conveyed  the  rope  to  his 
mouth,  and  after  twisting' it  round  his  trunk, 
he  drew  the  beam  without  any  conductor  to  the 
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place  where  the  ship  was  building.  Other  ele- 
phants were  brought  to  assist  in  thd  work,  and 
some  of  them  were  able  to  drag  beams  so 
large  that  twenty  men  were  unable  to  move 
them.  But  what  surprised  the  traveler  most 
was,  not  the  amazing  strength  of  the  animal, 
but  its  sagacity;  for  when  other  beams  ob- 
structed the  road,  the  elephant  would  raise  the 
end  of  his  own  beam,  that  it  might  slide  easily 
over  those  which  lay  in  his  way.  M.  Tereen, 
another  traveller,  tells  us  that  he  also  had  the 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  sagacity  of  an  el- 
ephant. Its  master  had  let  out  the  animal  for 
a  certain  sum  per  day,  and  its  emplo}'ment  was 
to  carrj'-  with  its  trunk  timber  for  a  building 
frbm  the  bank  of  a  river.  This  business  it 
carried  on  very  cleverly  under  the  guidance  of 
a  boy,  and  the  sagacious  animal  laid  the  pieces 
of  timber  one  upon  another  in  such  exact  or- 
der that  no  man  in  a  timbei^yard  could  have 
done  the  work  better. 


THE   STOIiBN  DOG. 

A  gentleman  had  a  good  shepherd  do^  which 
could  do  almost  everything  except  t^.  If 
every  boy  and  girl  were  as  faithful  to  perform 
every  duty,  the  world  would  be  a  great  gamer. 
One  day  a  drover  bought  a  flock  of  sheep  of 
Coly^s  master,  and  bade  Coly  go  along  and 


help  the  man  drive  them.  It  was  thirty  miles 
to  the  man^s  home,  and  he  was  requested  when 
he  got  there  to  feed  the  do^  and  bid  him  to  go 
home.  It  would  have  taken  a  good  many 
smart  men  and  boys  to  have  kept  the  flock  in 
as  good  order  in  that  long  march  as  that  one 
faithful  driver.  The  man  was  so  pleased  with 
his  skill,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  the 
dog.  He  was  to  leave  the  country  soon,  so  he 
shut  him  up  and  tried  to  win  his  heart  away 
from  his  old  master.  But  his  advances  met 
with  no  response.  He  ate  the  nice  food  mven 
him  like  a  sensible  dog,  but  he  watched  his 
chances  of  escape  as  keen  as  if  he  had  been  a 

Erisoner  of  war  at  Richmond.     But  fot  days 
e  was  unsuccessful. 

At  last,  however,  a  chance  occurred,  and  he 
was  not  slow  to  improve  it. 

"That  fellow  tried  to  steal  me,"  he  reasoned, 
**and  I  shouldn^t  wonder  if  he  meant  to  steal 
all  those  sheep,  too.  1^11  just  gather  them  all 
up  and  take  them  home  to  my  master." 

So  to  work  he  went,  and  managed  to  find,  or 
make,  an  opening  out  into  the  ni^way,  and 
then  marched  them  all  off  in  the  dead  of  ni^ht 
like  any  other  fugitives.  What  was  the  sur- 
prise of  his  old  master  to  see  him  come  home 
with  his  flock  after  so  long  an  absence !  He 
was  certainly  too  honest  a  dog  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  a  thief. — Merry^s  Muaeutm. 
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With  the  number  for  January,  1867,  we  shall  commence  A  NEW  SERIES  of  the 

MOIVTHLY    NEW   ENGLAND    FARMER. 


Wk  believe  the  form  of  our  Journal  to  be 
universally  acceptable.  The  size  is  the  most 
convenient  for  the  reader,  the  t^-pe  clear  and 
easily  read,  the  illustrations  numerous  and 
appropriate,  and  the  number  of  pages  enable 
US  to  give  more  matter  for  the  price  than 
anjr  other  agricultural  magazine  in  the  country. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  publication,  it 
has  been  twice  enlarged,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved, so  that  it  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
agricaltural  press  of  New  England. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  keep  the  Farmer  fully 
up  to  its  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  while 
we  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general  appear* 
ance  of  our  Journal,  we  shall,  by  the  introduce 
tion  of 

New  Type  for  the  New  Voltune, 

and  such  improvements  in  other  particulars  as 

may  from  time  to  time  be  found  desirable,  still' 

keep  it  the 

Oheapeat  and  Best   A^rioultoral  Journal  in 
the  Ck>untc7. 


TERMS: 

OBe  Tear,  In  wUhmmem tl-WI 

SiBsle  copies 1* 

SlowUkly  and  Weekly  tte^r  England  Farmer,  to  one  addreM,  InvarlaUy  In  advaiMe  8.IIO 

Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time,  and  back  numbers  will  be  sent,  if  ordered, 
mt  the  same  price. 

Specimen  pages  sent  fri>ie,  to  every  applicant.     Full  numbers  for  specimens,  10  cents. 

Subscribers  in  Canada  and  the  Provinces  must  add  12  cents  to  the  price  of  the  Monthly, 
to  prepay  the  United  States  postage. 

AH  money  carefully  enclosed  and  properly  directed,  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  our  risk. 


BATES    OF    ADVEBTISING. 

First  insertion.       Each  conHnaance. 
fTtele  pa«e flO.OO  $7.50 

B.  IT        •*    5.00  a.y5 

^na  ter     **     S.OO  S.S5 

Per  line ^^  '^^ 

Cover    r  ^e« **-^^  ^®'*^ 

Half  COT.  r  pase lO.OO  T.dO 

DISPLAYED  TO  SUIT  ADVERTISERS. 
An  letters  should  be  addressed  to 

R   P.   EATON  &  CO., 

PubliBhert  IS*.  B.  Farmer,  Boiton,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 

CABINET     ORGANS; 

ALSO 

PORTABLE    ORGAKS, 

Adapted  to   Secular  and  Sacred  Music;  for  Drawing- 
Hooxus,  Churches,  Sunday  and  Day  Schools,  &c., 

UlDltlDK  to  a  considerable  extent  the  capacity  of  the  Piano-Forte  with  that  of  the  Pipe-Organ,  and  costing  mneh 
Ie««  than  either. 

They  occupy  little  space ;  arc  elegant  as  ftimiture ;  not  liable  to  get  ont  of  order,  and  ore  securely  boxed,  so 
that  they  can  be  sent  anywhere  by  ordinary  freight  routes,  all  ready  for  use. 

FOBTT  STYIiES,  FiiAIir  OB  CLSaANT  OASBS;  ONE  TO  TWXHiVIB   STOPS. 

PtuCBH,  $76,  $90,  $110,  $185,  $130,  $140,  $150,  $160,  $170,  $200,  $225,  $250,  $300,  $425,  $500,  $550,  $000,  AXD 
UrWARDS. 

The  MASON  h  HAMLTN  CABINET  ORGANS  were  introduced  four  years  since,  and  are  a  great  improvo- 
ment  upon  the  Melodeon,  Harmonium,  and  other  reed  organs,  greatly  excelling  thom,  cHpecially  in  the  excellent 
quality  and  rariety  of  their  tones;  in  power  and  quickness  of  action,  and  capacity  for  expression. 

Their  Buobess  has  been  Entirely  Beyond  Freoedent, 

and  proves  how  greatly  such  an  instrument  was  needed.  Again  and  again  the  manufacturers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  double  tbcir  maoufacturing  facilities,  until  they  have  been  Increased  six-fold.  From  the  most  eminent  of 
the  musical  profession,  the  most  distinguished  pianists,  organists,  composers,  and  musical  directors,  the  MASON  ft 
HAMLIN  CABINST  ORGANS  have  received  an  amount  and  degree  of  commendation  never  before  bestowed 
upon  any  similar  musical  instrument.  More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  eminent  musician*  in  the 
country  nave'givcn'writt^n  ttfstinloniaU  to  th«  value  of  the  improvements  contained  in  them,  and  that  they  ezod 
aU  other  instruments,  of  this  class.        ... 

FIFTY-SIX   GK)U)   OB   SILVEB   HEDAIiS, 

or  other  highest  Premiums,  have  been  awarded  to  MASON  fc  HAMLIN  for  the  important  improvements 
eifected  by  Uicm,  and  for  the 

8XTPBBI0BITT   OF   THEIR   INSTBUUEIVTS   TO   ALL   OTHEBS. 

Constantly  exhibiting  their  instruments  in  competition  with  others,  they  have  been  awarded  the  highest  proai* 
um  in  every  instance,  but  three  or  four. 

For  Churches,  Sunday  ScbooU,  8k.,  the  MASON  Ac  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS  are  the  instrumenta  long 
wanted— K>f  the  very  best  quality,  abundant  power,  not  too  expensive,  nor  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

For  private  use,  in  drawing-rooms,  &c.,  they  are  not  less  desirable,  and  are  finding  a  place  in  the  musical  fisml- 
Ilea  of  the  principal  cities. 

They  are  adapted  to  a  wider  range  of  music  than  the  piano,  being  better  fitted  for  all  sacred  music  and  for  much 
secular  music,  while  their  quickness  of  action  is  such  that  the  most  lively,  rapid  music,  can  be  played  on  them. 
Then  their  cost  is  greatly  less,  nk  well  as  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CABINET  ORGANS  must  not  be  confounded  with  other  roed  instruments,  ttam 
which  they  vary  esMMlio/ty,— their  superiority  being  birgely  derived  from  PATENTED  IMPBOVXMENTS, 
wMeh  eannci  be  employed  dy  oiher  mahere.    Among  them  are : 

The  AUTOMATIC  BELLOWS  SWELL  (patented,)  a  most  important  invention,  and  greatly  the  best  swell  ever 
devised,  being  much  more  eflbctive  and  easily  used  than  any  other.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  effect  of  which  it 
is  capable,  cannot  be  appreciated  except  from  actual  use.  The  many  attempU  to  imitate  or  find  a  substitute  for 
this  swell,  prove  iU  value.    None  of  them,  however,  approach  it  in  excellence  and  simplicity. 

DCPROVBD  SELF-ADJUSTING  VALVES  (patented,)  secure  much  more  perfect  action,  durabiUty,  and  free- 
dom from  liability  to  get  out  of  order.    . 

WOOD'S  OCTAVE  COUPLER  (patented,)  in  effect  nearly  doubles  the  power  of  the  instrument  in  which  H  to 
used. 

NOISELESS  SAFETY  VALVES  (patented,)  prevent  the  hissing  sound  often  heard. 

The  IMPROVED  COMBINATION  REGISTER  (patented,)  gives  great  facIUty  in  drawing  stops. 

Olreulan,  with  full  particulars,  and  list  with  illustrations  of  styles  and  prices,  sent  ft^  to  any  addrcas. 

Wtrerooms,  596  Broadway,  New  Tork ;  1S4  Tremont  8tareet;»  Boctoiit  Haas. 
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THOITOHTS  FOB  MAHOH. 

"  Til  ever  ■©.    The  ties  of  friend  and  kin, 
Are  found  moft  strong  and  moet  with  pleanire  rife, 
Among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  in 
The  nniunbitioas  walks  of  rural  life. 
With  woods  around  them,  waters  at  their  feet, 
Whh  flowers  beneath,  and  fragrance  in  the  air, 
Tia  not  in  vain  that  they  each  other  meet; 
Not  one,  that  has  a  pleasure  or  a  care. 
Bat  calls  a  kindred  heart,  that  Joy  or  grief  to  share." 
Tbof.  Tbomas  C.  Uphah. 


AKCH,    in  the 

ceaseless  round 

of  tlie  seasons, 

has  come  again ! 

Constant  only  in 

its    changeable- 

ness.  The  month 

of  roaring  winds 

and  summer  airs; 

of  hail,  sleet  and 

snow,  and  genial  showers ; 

of  frozen  ruts  and  muddy 

roads.     There  is  no  other 

month  like  it.     Persons  in 

delicate  health  dread  it  and 

shrink  from  its  rough  em- 

and,  we  are    inclined  to 


brace, 

think,  too  much  so. 

Northern  explorers  have  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  cold  of 
th  ughest  latitudes,  where  proof  brandy  would 
fn  ,e  and  a  moment^  s  exposure  of  the  uncov- 
er     skin  would  affect  it  like  a  bum.    Yet 


they  retained  their  health  and  activity  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  But  their  entrance  into 
such  a  rigorous  climate  was  gradual,  and  their 
clothing  accommodated  to  it  as  they  approached 
its  stem  realm. 

Such  should  be  the  case  with  us.  Not  hide 
away  from  March  for  a  week  at  a  time  in  badly 
ventilated  rooms,  and  then  go  timidly,  and 
burdened  with  surplus  garments,  into  the  cut- 
ting blasts  ;  but,  properly  protected,  boldly  face 
every  variety  of  weather  once  or  twice  a  day, 
in  some  useful  calling.  This  will  kindle  the 
blood  into  a  flame,  and  soon  make  the  system 
proof  against  all  the  vagaries  of  March. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  customs 
change.  It  was  formerly  a  custom  for  persons 
to  be  bled  in  the  spring,  even  for  those  who 
were  well  enough,  in  order  to  prevent  disease. 
So  it  was  common  to  marshal  a  whole  family 
of  buxom  boys  and  girls — ^the  latter  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  flashing  eyes,  and  the  boys  with 
fists  as  hard  as  mallets — ^and  for  the  good 
mother  to  administer  to  each  a  teaspoonful  of 
avlphur  and  molasses  to  ward  off  the  demon  of 
disease. 

These  things  may  be  done  now  in  some 
places,  but  we  have  seen  or  heard  nothing  of 
them  of  late  years. 

Spring  may  have  its  peculiar  diseases,  but 
well  regulated  diet,  air  and  exercise  will  be  of 
incalculably  more  service  in  guarding  against 
maladies  and  keeping  the  body  healthy  than 
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drawing  away  your  hearths  blood  or  swallowing 
nauseous  nostrums. 

1.  Engage  in  some  employment  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  world.  This  will  keep  the  mind 
occupied  and  in  a  calm  state. 

2.  Eat  at  regular  times,  plentifully,  of  plain, 
nutritious  food,  and  take  nothing  between 
meals,  except  water  when  thirsty.  Especially, 
eat  nothing  after  an  early  tea  time. 

3.  If,  after  these,  the  bowels  seem  inactive, 
regulate  them  by  small  doses  of  aperient  medi- 
cine—but very  sparingly.  Fasting,  by  omit- 
ting a  meal  for  several  days,  might  be  better. 

4.  Do  not  take  too  much  exercise  before 
breakfast,  but  rather  take  the  breakfast  earlier. 

"Aft«r  dinner  rcat  awhile." 

5.  Do  not  eat  until  the  appetite  craves  no 
more.  Too  much  of  any  sort  of  food,  but  par- 
ticularly of  meat,  prevents  the  natural  action 
of  the  system  and  induces  disease. 

6.  Guard  against  sudden  changes  of  weather. 
That  is,  do  not  remain  still  in  a  cold  wind  when 
the  skin  is  moist  with  perspiration.  At  such 
times  the  pores  are  open,  and  there  is  danger 
that  they  may  be  suddenly  contracted,  not  to 
be  easily  opened  again.  This  is  what  is  called 
* 'taking  cold."  The  pores  of  the  skin  are 
closed  so  that  the  heat  and  '^insensible  per- 
spiration" cannot  escape,  and  a  "raging  fever" 
is  often  the  result. 

7.  Bathe  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  once 
a  week,  and  rub  it  lustily. 

8.  Let  us  do  as  much  in  this  direction  for 
ourselves,  as  we  do  for  our  valuable  animals, 
and  we  shall  have  little  fear  of  March  weather. 


PouL'^T  HousE.-^Eggs  and  hens  too,  will 
be  scarce,  if  the  poultry  house  is  infested  with 
vermin.  Pour  boiling  water  over  the  roosts, 
and  indeed,  into  every  crack  of  the.buildiog,  if 
you  can,  then  wash  clean  with  strong  soap-suds, 
and  when  this  is  dry,  whitewash  the  whole. 

Catch  the  fowls  and  rub  a  little  grease  under 
the  wing,  on  the  head,  and  touch  various 
places  on  the  body  with  it.  The  fowls  will 
amply  repay  you  for  keeping  their  house  acra- 
pulously  clean. 

Clover  Seed. — Sow  clover  seed  this  month 
on  lands  that  were  laid  to  grass  last  summer  or 
autumn.  Six  to  ten  pounds  per  acre,  of  red 
clover. 

Sheep. — ^Feed  them  on  sweet  clover  hay,  an 
occasional  mess  of  roots  cut  fine,  of  com,  or 
beans,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  browse 
pine  and  hemlock  branches,  by  scattering  them 
about  their  yards,  and  they  will  repay  it  all  with 
liberal  interest  at  clipping  time. 

Miijch  Cows— Breeding  Sows — ^Frutt  and 
Shade  Trees — Young  Cattle— CotTS  and 
Stock  generally,  how  are  they  prospering  ? 

Maple  Sugar. — ^Has  any  one  thought  about 
it  ?    We  have  an  interest  that  way. 


FABM  WOKK  FOB  MABOH. 

Cellars. — As  warm  weather  approaches, 
few  things  are  more  important  about  the  house 
than  to  see  that  the  cellar  is  in  good  order. 
This  month  affords  opportunity  for  a  thorough 
removal  of  decayed  vegetables,  sorting  the  po- 
tatoes for  planting,  examining  the  casks,  tubs, 
or  whatever  vessels  are  to  be  used,  and  to 
have  a  general  cleansing  of  this  important  de- 
partment. 

See  that  the  beef  and  pork  were  properly 
packed,  and  are  in  good  condition  to  remain 
sound  during  hot  weather. 

Whitewash  the  cellar  walls,  timbers  and  ev- 
ery part  except  the  bottom.  That  should  be 
hard  and  smooth,  so  that  it  can  be  swept  and 
kept  dean. 


PABSAGB   OF   THB  TABIFF   BIIiIi. 

After  some  unimportant  amendments,  the 
tariff  bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Conamit- 
tee  passed  the  Senate  Thursday,  Jan.  Slst,  by 
a  vote  of  27  to  10.  This  is  a  much  larger  ma- 
jority than  was  generally  expected.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  duties  on  wool  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  in  the  House  bill,  and 
considerably  higher,  on  some  grades,  than  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Wells.  On  wool  of  the 
first  class,  valued  at  24c  or  less  per  it.,  a  duty 
of  10c  per  lb.,  and  10  per  cent.,  ad  valorem, 
is  levied,  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  3  to  6c 
per  lb.,  which  Mr.  Wells  would  have  retained. 
On  coarse  wools  there  is  a  reduction  of  2e  per 
lb.  from  present  tariff,  where  Mr.  Wells  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  of  6c  per  lb.  On  sheep 
skins,  the  present  rates  of  20 per  cent.,  are  in- 
creased to  30c;  and  on  shoddy,  flocks,  &c., 
12c  per  lb.  to  be  levied,  instead  of  3c,  as  here- 
tofore. The  duties  on  woolen  cloths,  which 
were  somewhat  changed  from  those  reported 
by  the  committee,  finally  passed  as  follows  :  on 
all  woolen  cloths  valued  at  $1.50  per  pound 
and  less,  45  cents  per  pound  and  25c  ad  valo- 
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ran;  over  $1.50  and  less  thiin  J|2  per  pound, 
50  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  vcUo- 
rem ;  over  $2  per  pound,  60c  per  lb.  and  46 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Mr.  Wells  proposed 
24c per  lb. ,  and  35  per  cent,  ad  vcdarem.  The 
bill  now  goes  to  the  House  for  its  consideration. 


We  find  in  the  recently  published  transac- 
tions of  the  Essex  County,  Mass.,  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
Tation  of  cranberr}*  meadows,  successfully 
practiced  by  Gilbert  Conant,  of  Ipswich,  for 
which  a  premium  was  awarded  by  the  society. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  he  conmienced  on  a 
meadow  of  about  one  acre,  by  cutting  a  ditch 
to  drain  it.  The  muck  which  was  thrown  out 
paid  for  the  labor  of  ditching.  It  was  then 
plowed  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  according 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  A  small 
flood-gate  was  made,  at  an  expense  of  $5,  by 
idiieh  the  meadow  is  flowed  annually  from 
abont  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  May. 
There  have  always  been  some  cranberry  bushes 
on  th\i  spot,  but  only  a  very  few  were  ever 
gathered  upon  it  previous  to  1861,  when 
Mr.  Conant  commenced  operations.  He  neith- 
er  planted  vines  nor  sowed  the  seeds,  having 
found,  by  experience,  that  •* whenever  any 
meadow  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cran- 
benr  is  properly  prepared,  vines  will  spring 
op  and  bear  spontaneously."  Two  loads  of 
nnd  were  spread  upon  the  ice  in  tlie  winter  of 
1863,  which  greatly  increased  the  productive- 
ness of  the  vines  on  the  spots  where  the  sand 
was  applied.  Of  the  crops  for  the  five  years 
past,  ilr.  Conant  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars: 

The  first  sununer  after  preparing  the  meadow 
as  stated,  vines  sprang  up  and  grew  consider- 
ably on  the  lowest  parts  of  it.  The  second 
rammer  the  vines  increased  and  grew  rapidly. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  I  gathered  about  a  half 
bushel  of  cranberries.  In  1864,  the  vines  blos- 
somed full,  and  after  the  berries  were  set,  gave 
promise  of  a  fine  crop ;  but  an  early  frost,, 
while  they  were  quite  green,  injured  them  so 
that  I  gathered  but  about  a  bushel.  In  1865 
the  vines  had  increased  in  some  spots  on  the 
meadow,  so  that  they  had  almost  killed  out  the 
grass,  and  in  the  fall,  when  the  berries  were 
ripe,  they  lay  so  thick  that  the  vines  were 
jcarcely  visible.  I  gathered  twenty  bushels  of 
cranberries,  worth  three  and  a  half  dollars  per 
bushel.  The  expense  of  gathering  and  mar- 
keting these  hemes  was  less  than  ten  dollars. 
This  year,  1866,  there  are  but  very  few  cran- 


berries in  this  section  of  country,  though  my 
vines  are  bearing  better  than  I  have  seen  any 
others  on  fresh  meadow. 


Fine  Stock. — ^A  correspondent  who  visited 
the  farm  of  Y.  M.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  * 'North 
Hollow,"  Vt.,  writes  us  that  the  twenty-one 
head  of  homed  cattle,  the  five  horses,  and  the 
fifly  Spanish  Merino  sheep,  which  are  fed  at 
his  stalls,  well  deserve  an  honorable  mention. 
For  sheep,  in  particular,  he  thinks  Mr. 
Hubbard  has  a  discriminating  eye,  and 
that  his  flock  has  few  equals,  even  in  the  fa- 
mous Champlain  valley,  as  they  exhibit  marks 
of  superior  breeding.  He  has  two  bucks 
which  served  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
ewes, — fifly-five  of  his  own,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  H.  has  three  hundred 
acres  of  good  land,  and  our  correspondent 
thinks,  with  such  a  farm,  and  such  stock,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  settle  down  as  a  Vermont 
farmer,  himself. 


NITW   FUBIilCATIONS. 

Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  in 
MasB&chusetU  for  1866. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  a  copy  of  this  publication.  Hon.  Otis 
P.  Lord  delivered  the  address.  The  Treasur- 
er reports  funds  on  hand  to  the  amount  of 
$9,215. 13.  The  ofiScers  for  the  year  ensuing : 
— ^President — ^William  Sutton,  South  Danvers. 
Vice  Presidents — ^Lewis  Allen,  of  South  Dan- 
vers ;  David  Choate,  of  £ssex ;  Josiah  New- 
hall,  of  Lynnfield ;  E.  G.  Kelly  of  Newbury- 
port.  Treasurer,  E.  H.  Payson,  Salem.  Sec- 
retary, Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers.  To  say 
that  this  issue  is  equal  to  its  predecessors  is  the 
highest  praise  that  the  society  can  desire. 


What  a  Farmers'  Club  Did. — ^Mr.  Solon 
Carter,  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Farmers'  Club : — 

**Before  the  Farmers'  Club  was  established, 
Leominster  fanners  seldom  raised  60  bushels 
of  com  per  acre,  and  the  average  was  far  be- 
low that  figure.  Now,  I  think  they  average 
near  60  bushels." 


State  Board. — John  L.  Cole,  of  Williams- 
town,  succeeds  Lysander  Johnson,  of  North 
Adams ;  and  T.  D.  Thatcher,  of  Lee,  succeeds 
Harrison  Garfield,  of  the  same  town,  on  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  Tobacco  Crop. — ^The  St.  Louis  Demo- 
crat publishes  some  statistics  of  the  tobacco 
crop  of  the  recent  season.  In  Missouri  it  is 
reported  at  from  12,000  to  15,000  hogsheads. 
This  is  far  below  an  average  crop,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  is  unusually 
good.  In  Virginia  the  crop  has  fallen  off  one- 
third— it  is  reported  at  70,000,000  pounds— 
but  is  '*the  best  ever  made  as  respects  quality.*^ 
In  some  counties  of  North  Carolina,  lands 
which  had  been  previously  devoted  to  tobacco 
were  this  year  planted  with  cotton.  The  yield 
for  that  State  is  35,000,000  pounds.  The  yield 
in  Maryland  is  placed  at  35,300,000 :  Tennes- 
see at  39,500,000;  Kentucky  at  61,000,000; 
Texas  at  90,000;  Alabama  at  270,000;  Ar- 
kansas at  1,700,000 ;  Florida  and  Geor^a  each 
600,000 ;  Louisiana  at  40,000 ;  South  Carolina 
at  35,000,  and  the  Northern  States  at  52,150,- 
500  pounds. 

OAFACITIES  OF  GTJLTIVATKD  SOUiS. 

Every  farmer  is  aware  that  soils  are  of  differ" 
ent  capacities,  some  being  what  is  considered 
naturally  fertile  or  productive,  and  some  neai'ly 
barren.  Recent  investigations  of  scientific  men, 
and  their  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  various 
kinds  of  plants,  have  imparted  many  highly 
valuable  and  important  lessons  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

If  a  plant  which  requires  for  its  healthy  de- 
velopment a  large  per  centum  of  silica,  or  sand, 
be  planted  in  a  soil  which  contains  but  little  of 
this  earth  in  a  soluble  state,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  that  it  will  succeed  as  well  as  if  the 
soil  contained  the  element  so  essential  to  its 
physical  perfection. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  plant,  al- 
though it  may  strike  root  and  flourish  with 
great  vigor,  apparently,  for  a  time,  will  nevei^ 
theless  ultimately  sicken  and  die.  This  result 
is  analagous  to  depletion,  or  starvation,  in  the 
animal  kingdom ;  the  organs  demand  a  princi- 
ple which  they  cannot  obtain,  and  disease  and 
death  are  the  inevitable  and  speedy  result. 

The  presence  of  sand,  clay,  and  vegetable 
matter  in  a  soil  is  deemed  indispensable  to  all 
crops.  Sand  is  the  most  essential  of  the  earth- 
ly ingredients  of  soils,  and  most  predominates 
in  them,  though  where  it  exceeds  eighty-two 
per  cent.,  the  soil  is  virtually  barren ;  for  it  is 
then  too  porous  to  retain  long  either  moisture 
or  manure.  Silica,  or  sand,  forms  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  the  ashes  of  wheat  straw, 


that  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  blow  pipe,  it  unites  with  the  potash  found 
also  in  the  straw,  and  forms  an  opaque  glass. 

The  same  fact  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
other  mineral  accessories  of  the  food  of  plants, 
potash,  soda,teagnesia,  lime,  &c.  Although,  in 
a  greater  or  less  Quantity,  these  as  well  as  silex 
are  extant  in  every  soil,  yet  frequently  in  too 
small  quantities  to  produce  that  condition  which 
we  characterize  by  the  term  fertility.  The 
following  table  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  several  of  these  elements : — 


StUea  Planta. 
Oat  at]*aw  with  seeds .  . 

Wheat  straw 

Barley  straw  with  seeds 

Rye  straw 

Lime  PlanU. 

Pea  straw 

Pototo  (herb) 

Clover 

Poiath  Plants. 

Turn^s 

Beet   root  

Potatoes 

Sunflower 


SaUt  of 

Potash 

and  Soda. 


84.00 
22.00 
19.00 
18.65 

27.82 
4.20 
38.20 

81.80 
88.00 
85.81 
84.30 


lAmeand 
Magnesia, 


4.00 
7.20 
25.70 
10.52 

63.70 
59.40 
50.00 

18.40 
12.00 
14.19 
15.70 


satca. 


62.00 
61.05 
55.03 
6S.M 

7.81 

86.40 

4.90 


Several  years  ago,  the  theory  became  quite 
popular,  that  by  analyzing  the  soil  we  could 
ascertain  wliat  were  its  characteristics,  and  that 
by  supplying  deficiencies  we  could  render  a 
soil  productive  of  any  crop  wc  might  be  desi- 
rous of  cultivating.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
correct  analysis  of  a  soil  would  often  prove 
useful  to  an  intelligent  farmer ;  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether,  with  such  an  analysis,  he  would 
be  able  to  supply  what  he  might  deem  deficien- 
cies, and  always  secure  a  crop. 

There  is  something  in  the  principles  of  ac- 
tion, between  soil  and  plant,  that  is  not  yet 
revealed  to  us.  Besides  this,  to  analyze  soils, 
one  must  be  a  practical  chemist,  and  few  farm- 
ers have  the  time  to  enable  them  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  manipulator}-  process  of  this 
recondite  science.  Chemistry  is  undoubtedly 
essentially  aiding  us  in  our  labors.  The  minds 
of  many  earnest  men  arc  engaged  in  learning 
what  soils  require,  in  order  that  they  may  pro- 
duce profitable  crops.  If  we  feed  lime  or  aoda 
when  they  require  something  else,  we  do  not 
benefit  the  plants,  but  sometimes  produce  ac- 
tual injury. 

So  with  the  other  various  elements  which 
enter  into  their  structure,  and  which  wc  ai« 
oftentimes  required  to  supply,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  the  application  of  manures. 

Science  has  demonstrated  that  no  inconaid- 
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oable  portioD  of  the  food  of  plants  is  derived, 
hj  absorption,  from  the  atmosphere.  Dr. 
liebig,  in  his  'Organic  Chemistry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Physiology,"  says :  — 

''Carbonic  add,  ammonia  and  water,  }neld 
dements  for  all  the  organs  of  plants.  The 
atmosphere  and  the  soil  offer  the  same  kind  ol 
nourishment  to  the  leaves  and  roots.  The 
former  contains  a  comparatively  inexhaustible 
supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia ;  the  lat- 
ter, by  means  of  its  humus,  generates,  con- 
stantly, fresh  carbonic  acid,  wliile,  during  the 
winter,  rain  and  snow  introduce  into  the  soil  a 
quantity  of  anomonia  sufBcient  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  leaves  and  blossoms." 

The  following  table  illustrates  oyj^pcipping 
in  relation  to  this  point,  by  presenting  the  gen- 
eral composition  of  two  important  field  pro- 
ducts,— wheat  and  oats, — as  ascertained  by 
Boussinjiicault : — 


Composition. 

Cu-boo 

Oxygen 

NitTjgen 

Hydrogen 

A»h 

Total 


Wheat.      I  Oats. 


45.50 

60.70 

43.10 

30  70 

3.40 

2.20 

6.70 

6.40 

2.30 

4,00 

100.00 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
"AaKICDIiTUHAIi  YEAST." 

Doubtless  evcrv'  reader  of  the  Farmer  of 
November  17,  noticed  an  article  with  the  above 
title,  and  was  induced  by  its  novelty  to  give  it 
a  careful  perusal.  However  earnestly  they 
may  wish  ail  success  to  Mr.  "E."  in  his  inves- 
tigations, there  is  some  question  whether  the 
present  generation  will  derive  much  benefit 
fit)m  the  supposed  discovery ;  for  nearly  two 
centuries  have  passed  since  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived, and  ten  years  more  must  elapse  before 
the  public  can  be  initiated  into  the  secret. 
Until  the  discoverer  perfects  his  labors,  we  must 
toil  on,  dealing  with  things  as  we  find  them. 

Now,  are  farmers  aware  that  they  already 
possess  "an  agricultural  yeast,"  about  which 
there  are  no  patents,  no  sccrctfi  nor  unfathom- 
able mysteries, — a  substance  which,  if  it  was  re- 
garded and  treated  purely  as  "yeast,"  would 
materiallv  increase  the  productiveness  of  our 
fiums.  1  mean  just  what  Mr.  "K."  proposes 
to  supersede — stable  manure.  Yes,  stable  ma- 
jure  acts  like  yeast  in  the  soil,  if  we  choose 
to  let  it. 

But  how  docs  it  act  as  yeast?  All  soils 
worth  cultrvating  possess  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility. Now,  some  suppose  that  the  tender 
rootlets  can  feed  upon  the  coarse,  insoluble 
particles  which  make  up  our  soils,  as  a  squirrel 
docs  upon  a  walnut.  True,  these  rootlets  have 
great  power,  and  will  make  a  vigorous  attack 


upon  solid  substances,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
fibres  of  trees  and  hardy  shrubs  and  grasses 
permeating  and  adhering  to  an  old  bone,  which 
chances  to  lie  near  thein.  But  before  the  mass 
of  the  soil  is  available  to  tender  vegetation,  or 
can  be  converted  into  plant  food,  certain  me- 
chanical and  chemical  changes  must  be  effected. 
The  plow,  harrow,  spade,  hoe,  frost  and  wind 
are  among  the  agents  which  operate  mechani- 
cally to  pulverize  and  reduce  to  a  powder  the 
coarse  particles.  The  process  by  which  this 
dust  or  powder  is  made  soluble  is  the  work  of 
chemical  agents;  and  among  them  is  stable 
manure.  The  excrements  of  animals,  and  all 
ve^table  refuse,  possess  the  power  of  fennen- 
tation  and  decomposition,  and  when  mingled 
with  the  soil  wUl  induce  similar  action  therein. 

Of  course  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
action  depends  upon  the  condition  of  both  the 
manure  and  soil  at  the  time  of  application, 
(xreen,  coarse  manure,  brought  to  the  field  be- 
fore any  of  its  power  is  expended  upon  it««elf, 
is  best.  The  atmospheric  influences  which 
promote  fermentation  are  greatest  in  spring, 
before  intense  heat,  dr}'ing  winds  and  excessive 
evaporation  prevail,  and  early  in  autumn  be- 
fore cold  weather  checks  it.  When  all  this 
fermenting  power  has  been  expended  before 
its  application,  the  manure  comes  to  the  land 
in  a  dead,  passive  state,  and  can  have  ver^' 
little  action  upon  it. 

By  thus  regarding  manure  as  yeast,  it  re- 
ceives a  twofold  value ;  and  the  reason  becomes 
apparent  why  some  coarse,  strong  kinds  are 
more  beneficial  to  the  land  than  equal  ([uanti- 
(ies  of  other  kinds  whicli  have  a  larcer  per 
cent  of  the  elements  of  plants ;  why  old,  well 
rotted  manure  does  not  last  as  long  as  that  ap- 
plied in  its  green  unfermcnted  state. 

An  old  farmer  of  great  practical  experience, 
who  has  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  pur- 
chasing manures  of  all  kinds,  in  all  stages  of 
decomposition,  told  me  recently  that  he  had 
obtained  the  best  results  when  he  applied  it 
directly  from  the  stable,  in  spring,  and  covered 
it  immediately.  Such  a  course  precludes  deal- 
ing out  homceopathic  doses  with  shovel  and 
spoon  to  every  crop,  and  favors  liberal  appli- 
cations spread  broadcast  over  the  land,  enrich- 
ing the  soil  rather  than  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  present  crop. 

With  these  views,  the  proper  management 
of  manures*  at  the  stable  is  simple  and  easj'. 
The  main  point  to  be  observed  is  to  keep  down 
fermentation.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
manure  cellar  or  pit  should  be  water  tight; 
and  instead  of  resorting  to  devices  to  make  the 
hogs  root  it  over,  let  them  tramp  it  as  solid  as 
thev  will.  If  this  does  not  keep  down  fermen- 
tation saturate  the  heap  with  water  from  the 
eave  spouts  or  otherwise.  When  planting  time 
approaches,  fork  it  over  thoroughly,  and  as 
soon  as  the  heap  is  in  a  state  of  lively  fermen- 
tation it  is  ready  for  use. 

Would  you  not  compost  at  all  ?  asks  one. 
Yes,  in  a  certain  way.    I  would  gather  all  I 
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•*ild  of  Yegetation  suitable  for  bedding;  also 

e  laige  quantities  of  the  soil  itself,  always 
^dapting  the  kind  to  tlic  nature  of  ihatto  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,— ^^hoosing  muck  and  rich 
loams  for  fields  deficient  in  vegetable  matter ; 
sand  or  a  sandy  loam,  for  a  clay  meadow ;  and 
clay,  sand  or  fine  gravel  for  a  muck  meadow. 
I  would  take  the  subsoil  where  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  use  top  soils.  It  should,  however, 
first  be  exposed  to  frost,  then  finely  pulverized 
and  kept  dry  in  a  place  convenient  to  the  sta- 
ble.* The  greater  comfort  of  the  animals  in 
always  having  a  comfortable  bed  well  pays  for 
collecting  these  materials. 

Dry  dirt,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  deodori- 
zer t&e  farmer  can  use,  quickly  absorbs  urine, 
which  in  warm  weather  soon  ferments.  Bein^ 
saturated  with  urine  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  solid  excrements,  the  dirt  will  be  subjected 
to  powerful  fermenting  influence,  and  be  con- 
verted into  good  manure.  The  stable  floor  is 
the  farmer^s  laboratory, — the  place  for  com- 
pounding his  ''agricultural  yeast;"  the  cellar 
merely  a  place  for  storage;  ihe  hogs  are 
stevedores  to  pack  it  away. 

The  amount  of  manure  that  can  thus  be 
made  with  one  cow  or  a  horse  is  surprising. 
With  a  long  row  of  cattle  the  quantity  wUl 
soon  bring  a  large  farm  into  high  condition. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  buying  largely  spe- 
cial fertilizers,  at  three  to  four  cents  per  pound, 
and  stable  manures  at  five  to  nine  dollars  per 
cord,  and  hauling  them  as  many  miles,  when 
the  farm  is  well  stocked  and  the  requisite  ma- 
teriab  are  collected  and  properly  worked  up 
in  the  laboratory.  On  farms  of  diversified 
soils,  these  materials  are  always  near.  If  not 
upon  ithe  surface  they  will  be  found  in  the  sub- 
soil. The  forces  of  nature  are  sufiBicient  to 
form  plant  food  out  of  this  crude  matter.  The 
work  of  man  is  only  to  bring  them  together 
under  favorable  circumstances ;  and  there  will 
be  a  real  visible  "progression  of  the  soil"  in 
fertility,  that  will  make  his  bams  and  granaries 
teem  to  overflowing.  n.  s.  t. 

Dec,,  1866. 


For  the  New  Engkmd  Foamer. 
BUYINO  TBISES— No.  2. 

Only  a  few  words  need  be  said  in  relation  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  New  York  trees  and 
those  grown  in  New  England.  The  soil  of 
Western  New  York  is  deep,  rich  and  porous. 
It  fosters  a  rank  growth  of  wood,  and  produces 
large  roots.  The  stocks  of  trees  grown  in  such 
soil  are  stout,  smooth  and  vigorous,  with  tops 
more  evenly  formed  than  those  grown  in  New 
England .  But  they  are  veiy  deficient  in  fibrous 
roots,  and  unless  extra  pains  are  taken  in  pre- 
paring the  ground,  making  it  fine  and  nch, 
their  growth  will  be  greatly  retarded  by  trans- 
planting. If  they  are  set  in  nursery  rows  in  a 
rich  ganien  plot  and  permitted  to  remain  two 
years  before  setting  m  the  orchard,  it  will  be 
found  that  thev  have  made  an  abundance  of 


fibrous  roots  and  are  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  planting. 

New  England  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
usually  diminutive  in  size  and  irregular  in 
shape ;  but  having  been  grown  in  a  hard,  nn- 
yieldine  soil,  they  have  not  forced  large  bare 
roots  down  deep  into  the  subsoil,  but  a  midti- 
tude  of  small  ones  have  spread  out  horizontally 
from  the  tree,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  they  receive  the  benefit  of  greater 
warmth  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  in  our 
cold  climate,  is  very  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  tree.  Having  made  less  growth  of  wood 
than  the  New  York  trees,  they  will  be  less  lia- 
ble to  be  winter  killed,  and  having  more  roots, 
they  are  better  prepared  to  withstand  the  8ho<^ 
of  transplanting. 

In  respect  to  apples,  the  testimony  is  almost 
universal  in  favor  of  trees  erown  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  locality  idiere  they  are  to  be 
set  for  fruiting ;  but  pears,  when  the  trees  are 
not  injured  in  transportation  or  by  undue  ex- 
posure after  their  arrival,  and  having  received 
generous  cultivation,  have  succeeded  well  at 
great  distances  from  their  native  nursery.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  practice  of  many  New  £ng]aiid 
nurserymen  to  buy  small  trees  from  the  West 
and  treat  them  in  the  manner  above  described. 

But  having  said  thus  much  in  respect  to  the 
stock  furnished  b^  travelling  ap^nts,  let  us  con- 
sider a  few  hints  m  respect  to  local  dealers,  or 
those  who  have  a  fixed  place  for  doing  business, 
whether  it  be  a  nursery  in  the  country,  or  a 
salesroom  in  the  city.  They  have  a  motive  to 
impel  them  to  upright  dealing,  which  the  itin- 
erant has  not.  They  are  ambitious  to  build 
up  a  permanent  trade  in  the  town  or  ci^  in 
wnich  they  have  established  themselves.  Thej 
expect  to  have  frequent  dealings  with  the  same 
persons.  They  understand  that  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  fruit-growers  of  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  for  a  permanent  and  profitable 
trade. 

A  tree  sold  under  a  false  label  will  injure 
their  future  trade  more  than  many  times  its 
value.  Their  recommendation  of  a  new  vari- 
ety, if  it  prove  a  failure,  will  bring  disappoint- 
ment upon  those  upon  whom  they  are  depend- 
ent and  discourage  further  planting. 

But  there  are  some  things  to  be  cpnsidered, 
even  in  buying  of  those  whose  honesty  of  pui^ 
pose  is  unquestionable.  If  trees  are  sold 
from  a  salesroom,  (as  they  are  more  and  more 
every  year  in  cities  and  hu*ge  towns,)  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain,  by  careful  examination 
whether  they  have  been  properly  protected 
from  heat  and  cold,  and  are  in  a  lively  condi- 
tion, especially  at  the  roots ;  also  whether  the 
sorts  are  kept  distinct,  so  that  you  may  be  pos- 
itive that  you  are  getting  what  you  bargain  for. 

If  you  visit  the  nursery,  observe  whether  the 
trees  have  been  allowed  sufiicient  space  in  the 
rows  to  ensure  symmetry  of  form  and  an 
even  development  of  limbs  upon  all  sides ;  for 
if  the  top  ha!s  been  crowded  and  pinched  out  of 
shape,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  roots  will 
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ibo  be  cramped  and  unhealthy,  and  if  the 
limhs  cross  each  other  and  are  ill-shapen  they 
can  never  be  reduced  to  a  well-formed  tree. 
Select  smooth  and  stocky  trunks,  and  avoid 
those  in  which  the  graft  has  failed  to  unite  well 
with  the  stock,  as  such  trees  are  liable,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  destroyed  by  violent  winds. 
Dwarf  pears  are  particularly  liable  to  this  fault, 
and  there  are  three  very  popular  varieties  which, 
for  this  reason,  oueht  never  to  be  pown  as 
dwarfs.  They  are  the  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beau- 
ty and  Sheldon. 

The  principal  object  sought  in  plantii^  dwarf 
trees  is  early  bearina,  and  as  the  Bartlett 
iniits  upon  pear  stock  in  three  or  four  years 
from  planting,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity 
for  growing  it  upon  quince.  The  other  two 
sorts  spoken  of  are  more  tardy  in  coming  into 
bearing,  and  are  greatly  improved,  both  m  size 
and  flavor,  by  awarfing.  These  should  be 
doable  worked  upon  quince;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  variety  should  be  grafled  into  quince 
which  unites  readily  with  it,  and  then,^  after  an 
interval  of  one  or  two  years,  the  desired  sort 
gfaodd  be  grafled  into  this.  Such  trees  pos- 
sess a  degree  of  hardihood  and  a  development 
of  fibrous  roots  which  other  trees  do  not. 

Above  ^1  things,  do  not  buy  trees  of  a  care- 
las  nnrser}inan.  Let  his  intentions  be  ever 
so  good,  if  he  neglects  in  budding  to  set  the 
proper  marks  against  the  different  sorts,  and 
also  to  make  a  legible  entry  upon  his  memo- 
randum-book to  be  referred  to  when  field  marks 
become  indistinct :  or  if  he  is  not  careful,  in 
pottinf  up  his  orders,  to  keep  the  sorts  distinct 
andtobave  each  particidar  tree  bear  its  appropri- 
ate label,  he  does  not  deserve  your  patronage, 
however  excellent  may  be  his  trees  otherwise. 
An  apothccar}*  is  accountable  for  failing  to  put 
the  proper  label  upon  the  article  he  sells,  and  it  is 
geDeraUy  admitted  to  be  a  wise  and  necessary 
requirement.  Perhaps  it  would  not.  be  un- 
just to  place  the  nurseryman  under  the  same 
obligation,  for  next  to  having  swallowed  an 
imiraolesome  drug,  what  greater  disappoint- 
ment than  to  liave  carefully  nursed  a  supposed 
Doyenne  du  Comice  for  many  years,  only  to  see 
it  bring  forth  a  worthless  Ca^ac  ?  Or  like  my 
unfortunate  neighbor,  to  pay  fancy  prices  for 
lona  and  Adirondack  ^ape  vines,  in  Miticipa- 
tion  of  the  honor  of  beiiig  first  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  the  fruit  at  the  annual  fair,  and  afler 
careful  cultivation  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  others  had  obtained  a  good  start  with 
eenuine  vines,  to  find  that  all  this  care'  had 
been  wasted  upon  the  unpresmning  Hartford 
Prolific?  G.  A.  A. 

WorcetUr,  Mass,,  Dee.,  1866. 


July,  and  after  fl^'ing  some  time  returned  tp 
the  hive,  and  in  eight  days  more  swarmed 
again,  but  neither  the  old  nor  new  swarm  did 
well  afterwards.  La  reply  to  *  *C.''  I  would  say, 
that  in  all  probability  when  the  bees  first  came 
from  the  hive,  the  old  queen,  in  attempting  to 
fiy  with  the  swarm,  dropped  to  the  ground, 
owing  to  some  defect  in  her  wings,  and  was 
neither  able  to  rise  nor  return  to  the  hive. 
The  swarm  circled  round  awhile  and  finding  no 
queen,  came  back  and  was  obliged  to  stop  till 
a  new  queen  was  hatched.  That  your  oees 
did  not  do  well  was  owing  to  the  poor  season 
for  honey-making,  throughout  New  England. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  your  bees  if  they 
had  not  swarmed,  for  one  strong  swarm  is  worth 
any  number  of  weak  ones,  lour  old  swarm 
died  out  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  new  queen 
never  became  fertile,  or  she,  too,  was  lost  when 
she  left  the  hive  to  meet  the  drones.  The  re- 
maining bees  in  the  hive  died  of  old  age ;  for 
the  life  of  no  worker  bee  is  longer  thim  eight 
months,  and  if  they  lose  their  queen  and  have 
no  e^gs  to  make  another,  or  you  have  no  queen 
to  give  them  in  that  time,  the  swarm  ceases  to 
exist. 

I  have  one  hundred  and  fifly  swarms  on  the 
Sacramento  River  in  California,  and  I  never 
allow  them  to  swarm.  I  find  that  division  is 
much  the  best  way  for  me  to  pursue.  I  lose 
no  swarms  and  keep  them  strong  all  the  time. 

There  will  probably  be  a  great  loss  of  bees 
in  New  England,  this  winter  and  spring,  unless 
considerable  attention  is  paid  to  tnem.  They 
should  be  continually  fed  from  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary till  they  are  able  to  supply  themselves 
from  other  sources.  After  tney  commence 
breeding  they  will  consume  honey  much  faster 
than  through  the  months  of  December  and  Jan- 
uary. I  am  now  wintering  through  a  small 
colony  of  Italian  bees,  containing  about  one 
pint  of  bees,  and  I  find  no  trouble  in  keeping 
them  all  right  thus  far,  through  this  cold  sea- 
son, but  I  manage  them  entirely  different  from 
most  bee  keepers  in  this  section  of  country. 
S.  W.  Greens. 
Salisbury,  N,  H„  Jan.  7,  1867. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
WH7  THB  BBSS  WZSBS  LOST. 
I  notice,  in  the  Farmer  of  January  6th,  a 
communication  over  the  signature  of  *'C.,^^  in- 
quiring for  information  about  a  hive  of  bees  he 
had  last  spring  which  swarmed  on  the  8th  of 


Tomatoes  a  Protection  against  Borers. 
— ^Mr.  H.  J.  Foster,  of  Quincy,Mass.,  informs 
us  that  he  has  an  i^ple  orchard  which  has  been 
badly  infested  by  the  borer.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  while  going  over  the  orchard  in  the 
fall  and  removing  from  ten  to  fifteen  young 
borers  from  most  of  the  trees,  he  noticed  that 
invariably  there  were  no  signs  of  their  work  to 
be  discovered  wherever  a  chance  plant  of  the 
tomato  had  sprung  up  from  seed  in  soil  or  ma- 
nure. Acting  on  this  discovery,  he  has  since 
planted  tomatoes  extensively  about  his  apple 
trees  and  quince  bushes,  and  finds  it  a  complete 
protection,  as  the  beetle  which  deposits  her 
eggs  during  the  summer  months  upon  the  bark 
of  the  tree  near  ^e  ground,  shuns  every  tree 
near  wLdch  a  tomato  plant  is  growing. 
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DESIGN  FOB  A  COMPLETE  FABM-HOXTSX. 


Of  the  above  design,  which  was  furnished 
for  the  New  Englaitd  Fabmkr  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Ilamey,  the  following  explanation  ia  fur- 
nished by  the  artist  himself: — 

"When  we  speak  of  a  complete  farm-house, 
onr  coimtry  fiiends  fancy  to  themselves  a 
dwelling  that  shall  contain  every  convenience 
necessary  for  the  carrjdng  on  of  the  household 
p>rtion  of  the  farm  labor ;  at  least  such  is  the 
idea  we  have  of  it,  and  in  the  composition  of 


the  present  design,  we  have  endeavored  to 
supply  those  conveniences. 

J.  here  is  nothing  at  all  showy  about  the 
house,  e'ther  in  design  or  plan ;  it  is  a  plain, 
substantial  farm-house,  nearly  square,  ynth  a 
large  L  on  one  sitle — our  aim  bcini^  to  insure 
convenience  even  at  the  expense  of  onmment — 
though,  wo  think,  afVer  the  house  has  become 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  brightly  flowering 
vines  be^^n  to  cover  its  sides,  and  trees  to 
throw  their  shadows  upon  it,  that  it  will  have 
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a  oos^',  comfortable,  home-like  appearance, 
quite  m  contrast  with  the  shingle  palaces  of 
late  so  fashionable  among  us. 

Our  plan  comprises  the  following  accommo- 
dation: No.  1.  hall  7  feet  8  inches  by  19  feet, 
opening  into  No.  2,  parlor,  15  feet  by  16 ;  No. 
5,  bed-room,  15  feet  square ;  No.  3,  living- 
room,  also  15  by  16  feet,  opening  into  a  back 
entry,  No.  13,  and  across  it  into  the  kitchen, 
No.  4,  15  feet  by  20 ;  this  kitchen  contains  two 
luge  closets  and  connects  with  a  pantry.  No. 
7,  which  measures  7  feet  by  10,  and  is  fitted 
up  with  a  sink  and  shelves.  The  next  room 
eu  suite  in  the  back  kitchen  and  wash-rooms ; 
it  contains  two  closets,  a  large  oven  and  boiler, 
and  measures  16  feet  by  12 ;  it  opens  into  the 
back  entry,  through  which  we  pass  to  the 
wood-room.  No.  8,  14  feet  by  15 ;  No.  10, 
carriage  shed,  and  No.  9,  work  Rhop.  The 
back  entry  is  4  feet  wide,  and  contains  stairs 
to  the  chambers  and  cellar.  On  the  front, 
doors  open  into  the  dairy,  No.  11,  7  feet  by 
14;  the  store-room,  No.  12,  7  feet  by  13,  anil 
upon  the  sheltered  porch.  No.  14. 

The  second  floor  contains  eight  chambers, 
besides  bathing-room,  dressing-rooms  and  clos- 
ets.   The  attics  may  be  left  unfinished. 

Construction. — ^This  house  may  be  built  of 
wood,  and  covered  in  the  common  manner 
with  cUpboards. 

The  roof  of  the  main  house  projects  2i  feet, 
and  that  of  the  L,  1^  feet;  the  cornices  are 
supported  in  brackets  3  inches  thick.  The 
windows  and  doors,  inside  and  outside,  have 
plain  architraves,  5  inches  wide. 

Cost  in  New  England,  at  prices  previous  to 
the  hue  war,  about  $3500. 


FABMEB'S  WIVES. 

The  reading  of  essays  by  the  ladies  is  one  of 
^  exercises  which  give  life  and  interest  to  the 
■leetings  of  the  Springfield,  Vt. ,  Farmer's  Club. 
From  one  of  the  essays  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Rice, 
published  in  the  Vermont  Farmer,  we  copy  the 
following  paragraphs : 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  amount  of  thought 
requisite  to  plan  three  meals  a  day  for  three 
hundred  ana  sixty-five  days  in  succession  ?  To 
prepare  enough  and  not  too  much,  and  for  those 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  to  remem- 
ber that  the  stock  of  flour,  suffar,  tea,  etc.,  etc., 
is  replenished  in  due  time  ?  l)o  you  ever  think 
of  the  multitude  of  her  cares  and  duties  ?  She 
must  rise  early  to  prepare  breakfast  or  oversee 
it.  Perhaps  there  are  children  to  wash,  dress, 
and  feed,  or  to  get  ready  for  school  with  their 
dinners.  There  is  baking,  sweeping,  dusting, 
making  beds,  lunch  for  the  men,  may  be — din- 
ner and  supper  to  be  made  readv  at  the  proper 
time — the  washing,  starching,  folding,  and  iron 
ing  of  clothes — ^the  care  of  milk,  including  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese — ^and  the  inevita- 
ble washing  of  dishes.  In  antunm  there  is  the 
addidonal  work  of  picking,  preserving,  canning 


of  fruit,   drying  apples,  boiling  cider,  making 


apple  sauce,  with  the  still  more  unpleasant  tasK 
which  falls  to  her  lot  at  butchering  time.  Then 
there  is  haying,  har\'esting,  sheep-shearing,  etc., 
when  more  help  is  needed,  bringing  an  increase 
of  her  labors.  Twice  a  year  comes  house- 
cleaning.  By  the  T7ay,  of  all  the  foes  a 
housekeeper  lias  to  contend  with,  dirt  is  the 
greatest.  She  may  gain  a  complete  victor}-  and 
mink  to  repose  upon  her  laurels  after  her  semi- 
annual engagements — ^but  it  is  only  temporary. 
The  enemy  soon  returns,  and  even  daily  skir- 
mishing does  not  keep  it  at  bav. 

There  is  the  mending  too.  Sewing  mncliines 
are  great  blessin^s,'but  they  can't  set  in  a  patch 
or  dam  the  stockings.  I  do  not  mention  these 
things  by  way  of  complaining  of  woman's  lot  in 
general,  or  asking  for  her  any  rights  which  she 
does  not  possess.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  anv 
remedy  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  ft 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  evils  of  life  which  must 
be  borne  as  we  bear  other  ills — ^but  what  I  do 
ask  ih  a  due  appreciation  of  the  important  part 
that  woman  acts  and  a  concession  that  her  la- 
bor^, mental  and  physical,  are  as  great,  all 
things  considered,  as  those  of  the  other  sex. 
Women  are  not  so  childish  that  a  little  sympa- 
thy now  and  then  or  acknowledgment  of  their 
efforts  and  sacrifices  makes  them  imagine  their 
case  worse  than  it  is.  I  tell  you,  men  and  hus- 
bands, **It  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,"  and 
many  a  poor,  crushed,  broken-down  wife  and 
mother  is  dying  for  want  of  it. 


For  the  N«w  England  Farmer. 
THE  EIGHT  HOUB  STSTEM  OF  IjA- 
BOB. — No.  U. 

We  have  seen  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor  one-fiflh,  will  be  equivalent,  so  far  as 
tlie  employers  are  concerned,  to  raising  wages 
one-fiflh.  Tliis  is  unquestionably  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  agitators  of  this  question.  They 
expect,  if  they  succeed,  to  obtain  the  same  re- 
numeration  for  eight  hours'  labor  which  they 
now  receive  for  ten. 

But  if  the  profits  arising  from  hired  labor  are 
to  be  reduced  one-fifUi,  how  will  this  effect  ag- 
riculture ?  who  will  be  able  to  undertake  any 
more  farming  than  he  can  do  with  his  own 
hands? 

Nature  has  provided  long  days  and  many 
hours  of  sunlight  during  the  growing  season,  to 
hasten  forward  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  cultivate  and  harvest 
his  crops, — ^thus  indicating  that  more  houra  are 
to  be  spent  in  labor  at  that  season  than  in  those 
portions  of  the  year  when  the  facilities  for  la- 
bor are  more  bmited.  These  portions  we  oc- 
cupy largely  in  consuming  the  products  of  the 
summer,  and  may  improve  them  for  the  pux^ 
poses  of  intellectual  culture,  and  social  enjoy- 
ment. Nature  thus  points  out  to  the  husband- 
man that  he  should  employ  the  long  hours  she 
has  provided  for  him,  in  cultivating  the  earth 
and  aiding  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  secur- 
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ing  the  products.  While  the  vegetable  world 
sleeps,  and  the  eaKh  is  preparing  for.  a  new  ef- 
fort she  has  afforded  him  less  time  and  fewer 
facilities  for  labor,  thus  showing  that  it  is  less 
necessary.  While  the  earth  rests,  its  cidtiva- 
tors  may  rest  also. 

In  a  warmer  climate,  and  with  a  richer  soil, 
it  is  possible  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
may  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  eight  or  even 
six  hours.  But  in  our  rugged  clime,  and  on 
our  hard  soil,  if  we  would  develop  the  capaci- 
ties of  our  soil,  and  compete  with  soils  that  are 
better,  we  must,  like  the  busy  bee, 

"Improve  each  flblning  hoar, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day." 

The  hours  of  labor  are  already  reduced  to 
the  narrowest  limits  within  which  farming  by 
hired  labor  is  sufficiently  profitable  to  induce 
men  to  engage  in  it.  A  large  portion  of  our 
enterprising  young  men  refuse  to  work  the  soil 
even  now,  and  with  the  certainty  of  still  less 
profit,  more  of  them  will  seek  other  employ- 
ments, or  other  climes.  The  only  possible  way 
of  successful  farming  will  be  to  let  04t  our 
work  by  the  job,  or  on  shares,  and  then  we 
shall  find  that  the  foreign  laborers  who  are  now 
so  clamorous  for  an  eight  hour  system,  will  la- 
bor ten  or  twelve  hours  without  complaint. 

The  idea  that  laboring  men  will  cultivate 
their  minds,  and  thus  elevate  their  social  posi- 
tion by  laboring  two  hours  less  in  a  day.  has 
but  little  weight  m  my  mind.  Those  who  have 
passed  the  period  of  youth  would  not  do  it,  if 
they  labored  four  or  six  hours  less.  Youd^ 
men  who  are  disposed  to  improve  themselves, 
and  who  aspire  to  distinction,  under  the  present 
system  of  ten  hours  labor,  with  their  four  or 
five  hours  of  leisure,  with  their  holidays  and 
sabbaths,  and  the  evening  schools  and  lectures, 
and  the  abundance  of  books  within  their  reach, 
can  do  it  now.  Such  young  laboring  men  in 
this  country,  from  the  days  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin to  those  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  have  done  it, 
and  that  they  are  still  doing  it,  I  will  call  Na- 
thaniel P.  Banks,  Greorge  S.  Boutwell  and 
Ginery  Twitchell  to  testify.  The  resolute 
purpose  and  the  vigorous  habits  with  which 
such  young  men  appl>'  themselves  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  often  enable  them  to  out- 
strip those  who  have  had  earlier  and  better  op- 
portunities. These  men  are  the  exceptions. 
They  urge  their  wav  onward  and  upward, 
"moved  by  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  them." 
But  on  the  other  hand,  how  few  of  our  young 
men  attain  distinction,  even  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  with 
the  advantage,  if  it  be  an  advantage,  of  not 
being  compelled  to  labor  at  all  in  early  life  ? 
If  so  large  a  proportion  of  these  fail,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  mass  of  young  laboring  men  will  succeed  by 
being  relieved  from  a  fifUi  part  of  their  daily 
UborP  ^  ^ 

Young  men  break  down  in  health  much  oft- 
ener  from  intellectual  than  from  physical  labor. 
I  have  known  the  health  of  many  men  de- 


stroyed by  excessive  study ;  but  I  have  known 
but  few  men  whose  hefdth  has  failed  from  ex- 
cessive labor,  and  in  the  few  cases  that  I  have 
known,  labor  has  been  accompanied  with  reck- 
less exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
health  of  a  hired  liu>orer  has  thus  failed  from 
excessive  labor.  In  every  instance  it  has  been 
some  ambitious  young  man  who  was  at  work 
for  himself,  and  whose  efforts  were  greater  and 
longer  continued  than  his  constitution  could 
endure. 

I  might  enquire  how  this  proposed  change 
would  affect  various  kinds  or  labor,  as  for  in- 
stance, how  would  it  affect  the  dair}'man  whose 
cows  reauire  to  be  milked  twice  a  day  ?  Would 
both  milkings  come  within  the  eight  hours,  and 
the  cows  be  left  uumilked  the  remaining  six- 
teen ?  How  would  it  operate  with  the  garden- 
er who  stirs  the  earth  around  his  flowers  and 
tender  plants  while  it  is  still  moist  with  dew, 
and  transplants  in  the  early  mom  and  protects 
his  plants  from  the  scorching  rays  of  tne  sun, 
or  still  better,  at  dewy  eve?  The  poetry 
and  fragrance  of  the  garden  would  both  be 
lost.  How  will  it  affect  the  markctman,  who 
must  be  in  at  the  opening  market,  and  who  now 
spends  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  market  ?  And  how  about 
the  female  help  ?  Why  should  not  their  hours 
of  labor  be  reduced  in  the  family  as  well  as  in 
the  mill,  and  as  well  as  the  hours  of  labor  of 
the  men  ?  This  would  require  a  change  in  our 
whole  domestic  economy.  We  should  get  our 
breakfast  at  nine  oVlock,  and  our  evening  meal 
at  four  or  five.  Perhaps  we  might  soon  leain 
to  save  one  meal,  and  thus  find  it  an  economi- 
cal arrangement.  I  mi^ht  make  similar  en- 
quires wiui  regard  to  vanous  other  kinds  of  la- 
bor, as  that  of  printers,  clerks,  hostlers,  em- 
ployees on  railroads,  bakers,  &c.,  &c.  But  I 
think  this  is  sufficient. 

The  laws  of  the  State  secure  to  labor,  espe- 
cially to  mechanical  labor,  its  reward,  by  givu^ 
it  a  lien  upon  its  products,  for  secunty.  U 
also  provides  most  liberally  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  all  laborers.  But  the  very 
persons  who  make  the  loudest  demand  for  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  will  not  allow 
their  children  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunities provided  at  so  great  expense,  but 
will  keep  them  employed  in  the  mill  nme  months 
in  the  year,  from  the  time  they  arc  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  and  many  of  them  would  keep  them 
so  employed  all  the  year  if  the  mill  owners 
were  not  forbidden  by  law  so  to  employ  them. 
The  Legislature  of  last  winter  enacted  a  wise 
law  on  this  subject,  which  forbids  any  child  un- 
der fourteen  years  old  to  be  employed  in  a 
factory  unless  it  attends  school  six  nionths  in 
the  year,  and  subjects  the  mill-owner  who  em- 
ploys any  such  child  who  has  not  attended 
school  six  months  in  a  year,  to  a  penalty  of 
fifty  dollars  for  each  offence.  This  law  will 
do  more  in  the  future  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  labor  in  this  commonwealth,  than  any  re- 
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dnctioii  of  the  honrs  of  daily  labor.  Experi- 
ence and  common  sense  will  be  foond  safer 
enides  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labor,  than 
kgislation.  B. 

Concord,  Mom,,  Jan.  1,  1867. 


UiVFBRMSNTED  Maiotre. — Many  excellent 
fanners  have  an  idea  that  manure  to  be  most 
efficient  in  raising  crops  should  be  well-rotted ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  Manure  loses  a  very 
heavy  percentage  of  its  real  value  by  decom- 
p<^tion.  Fresh  manure  dripping  with  animal 
urine  hauled  directly  from  the  stable  on  to  the 
land  and  plowed  under,  is  worth  nearly  double 
that  whicn  has  decomposed  to  a  saponaceous 
consistence.  When  it  is  convenient  for  far- 
mers to  haul  their  manure  on  corn-ground  from 
the  stable  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  it  saves  hand- 
ing it  twice,  and  forwards  the  work  in  busy 
spnng  time.  No  fears  need  be  entertained 
that  the  atmosphere  will  carry  off  the  strength 
of  the  manure  if  left  on  the  surface.  The 
only  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  this  method 
will  be  in  case  of  the  ground  being  frozen  and 
covered  with  snow  or  ice  when  the  manure  is 
^iplied ;  if  upon  sloping  land  the  virtue  of  the 
manure  might  wash  away ;  but  on  level  land 
there  is  no  exception  to  this  plan  of  operation 
during  the  entire  fall  and  winter  season.— Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph. 


BXTBAOTS  Ajen>  BSFLDSS. 

FLOCK  OP  BO^E. 

The  following  '^extracts"  relating  to  the  di£fer- 
ent  eflfects  of  bone  in  the  same  town,  tend  to  show 
that,  as  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer," 
ao  one  experiment  should  not  be  taken  as  decisive 
of  the  value  of  any  particular  fertilizer. 

I  purchased   one   barrel  of  flour  of  bone  for 

£0^,  and  having  used  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
B  past  year,  must  say,  as  the  result  of  my  expcri- 
euce,  that  I  prefer  woOd  ashes,  measure  for  meas- 
ure. A.  Tabeb. 
BomstoHy  Matt.,  Jan,  2, 1867. 

I  made  use  of  flour  of  bone  on  some  turnips  (Pe- 
ruvian,) applying  one  large  spoonful  for  each  plant, 
standing  in  rows  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  On 
each  alternate  row  I  did  not  put  anything.  The  re- 
mit was,  that  in  the  rows  where  the  flour  of  bone 
was  applied  there  was  a  large  yield,  the  tamips 
weighing  eight,  twelve  and  even  eighteen  pounds 
apiece ;  while  in  the  rows  not  boned  they  were  very 
amall,  and  a  light  yield.  On  another  piece  of  land, 
after  taking  off  a  crop  of  early  peas,  I  sowed  tur- 
nips, and  to  one-half  of  the  piece  applied  flonr  of 
bone.  On  that  part  there  was  a  rank  growth,  on 
the  other  part  they  were  very  small.  I  think  flour 
of  bone  pays  very  well  on  turnips ;  and  the  Peru- 
▼iaa  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties. 

Aaboit  Bbigham. 

HoOidon,  Mats.,  January  5, 1867. 

brooms  ANn  MOF-HA2n>LS8. 

The  Fabmeb  of  January  6th,  in  speaking  of 
fium  implements,  says  it  is  poor  policy  to  use 
those  already  worn  out,  or  so  illy  constructed  as  to 
Ik  used  with  great  loss  of  time  and  strength. 

May  I  be  aUowed  a  word  concerning  the  imple- 


ments doily  used  in  a  farmer's  kitchen  ?  Much  in- 
ventive skill  and  mechanical  ingenuity  have  been 
expended  upon  washing  machines,  wringers,  the 
sewing  machines,  &c.,  but  no  one  seems  to  dream 
that  those  things  oftenest  used  are  susceptible  of 
improvement.  I  refer  to  brooms  and  mop-nandles. 
Compare  these  short,  stiff,  crooked,  rougn,  clumsy 
articles  with  the  handles  of  rakes,  pitchforks,  hoes, 
&c,  made  for  men's  use, — all  of  suitable  material, 
proper  length  and  size,  smoothly  turned  and  nicely 
sand-papered  as  they  are,  and  should  be. 

It  is  said  that  a  demand  will  create  a  supply. 
Hoping  this  will  not  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
I  ask,  in  behalf  of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters, 
especially,  for  an  improvement  in  these  indispen- 
sable articles.  And  when  they  are  properly  made, 
please  don't  spoil  them  with  varnish  or  paint; 
sandpaper  is  sufficient  finish.  We  want  greater 
length,  less  size,  and  a  better  quality  of  material. 
Less  sharp  comers,  less  bits  of  bark  left  upon  them 
might  facilitate  their  use  and  tend  to  keep  our 
hands  in  better  condition  to  care  for  the  sick,  to 
bind  up  wounds  and  sores,  and  to  handle  the  nee- 
dle in  the  hours  that  must  be  devoted  to  the  fami- 
ly wardrobe.  If  the  broom-makers  will  use  only 
good  brush,  we  will  gladly  pay  enough  more  to 
enable  them  to  throw  away  the  poor  and  moke  few- 
er in  number.  A  Sufferer. 

Guilford  CorOre,  VL,  Jan.,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^The  farming  implements  that  must 
be  purchased  in  these  days  cost  so  much  that  many 
farmers  feel,  as  they  "sit  down  and  count  the  cost," 
that  they  must  save  somewhere.  And  altogether 
too  often  this  "get-along-for-this-ycar"  economy 
lUls  upon  the  household  conveniences.  We  once 
saw  a  Yankee  woman,  who  cooked  potatoes  for  her 
hogs  as  well  as  for  her  husband,  lugging  them  out 
of  the  cellar  in  a  sap-tub  without  any  contrivance 
for  a  bail,  for  want  of  a  light,  convenient  basket. 
We  didn't  see  her  mop-handles. 

effects  of  bone. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  see  by  late  numbers  of  the 
Farmer  that  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  of  experiments  with  the  flour  of  bone.  Be- 
ing unacquainted  with  this  peculiar  fertilizer  I 
cannot  speak  fVom  my  knowledge  of  its  efilscts. 
But  I  have  for  many  years  given  my  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  have  carefblly 
watched  the  operation  of  different  manures,  both 
on  the  soil  and  the  crops,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  single  fertilizer  that  is 
a  sure  specific  for  a  good  crop  on  all  soils  and  un- 
der all  circumstances. 

I  have  believed  that  one  of  the  greatest  losses 
that  the  farmer  sufi^red,  and  one  which  it  was  most 
difficult  for  him  to  replace,  was  hone.  Are  farmers 
aware  of  the  amount  of  bono  or  phosphate  that  is 
taken  ftom  the  soil  by  a  single  crop  ?  How  is  it 
to  be  restored  again  ?  Could  we  obtain  bone  in 
quantities  sufficient,  and  at  living  prices,  I  should 
nave  no  fears  of  my  farm  becoming  cxhansted.  It 
is  said  that  a  good  cow  takes  off  about  75  pounds 
of  bone  in  each  year  in  her  milk,  l>esidcs  the  bones 
of  all  animals  that  are  sold  fW)m  the  farm.  This 
repeated  for  years,  and  the  result  is  "white-top*'  in 
ourpastures. 

I  have  used  a  good  deal  of  plaster,  and  its  opera- 
tion is  a  little  singular.  On  some  pieces  it  has 
showed  immediate  efibcts ;  at  other  times  it  takes 
longer  for  it  to  operate.  In  one  instance  it  did  not 
develop  itself  till  the  third  and  fourth  year ;  but 
it  held  out  good  till  the  seventh,  when  I  plowed  it 
up.  That  was  last  fall,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  it  will  do  in  ftiture.  I  have  known  many  cases 
where  the  soil  has  been  manured  well  with  bam- 
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jaid  mannre  until  it  seemed  to  have  no  effldct  on 
the  crops,  because,  as  I  supposed,  a  small  quantity 
of  some  material  was  wanted.  My  opinion  would 
be  that  bone  simply  ground,  would  not,  in  most 
seasons,  be  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plants  in 
the  first  year.  Again  a  soil  may  have  enough  of 
this  material,  but  be  deficient  in  something  else. 
Where  the  white-top  flourishes,  however,  I  think 
its  eflfect  must  be  highly  beneficial. 

In  my  view,  as  valuable  a  material  as  bone 
ground  fine  should  not  bo  condemned  on  a  trial  ot 
one,  two  or  three  years,  for  plants  certainly  can- 
not take  it  up  till  it  is  dissolved  and  has  time  to 
produce  its  fttU  chemical  effect  on  the  soil  and 
crop.  H. 

Epping,  N,  H.,  Jan.,  1867. 


PROFIT  OP  POULTRY  AND  PIGS. 

The  following  is  my  experience  for  the  year  1866, 
ending  December  31st,  in  raising  in  a  small  way 
pigs  and  poultry.  I  have  kept  an  exact  account  of 
the  expenditures  and  receipts,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
cariosity  to  myself,  and  perhaps  your  readers  may 
be  instructed  or  amused  by  its  perusal,  and  then 
Judge  for  themselves  between  pigs  and  poultry. 

In  Jan.,  1806, 1  parcbaeeti  44  hens,  at  60c  each  .  .  f  22.00 
Fed  to  them  daring  the  year  corn  amounting  to  .   4S.00 

Total  exi>ensc $70.00 

I  sold  eggs  amounting  to  .......  .  $74.7,3 

Poultry 40.15 

44  bens  and  chickens  on  hand 22.00— $145.88 

Leaving  a  balance  In  my  favor  of $75.88 

My  hens  had  no  extra  or  particular  care.  They 
had  the  nm  of  my  stable  and  yard  attached  to  the 
same ;  that  was  all. 

Now  for  the  pigs : 

In  July,  1866, 1  bought  a  sow  pig  and  paid  for  ft .  $20.00 
Fed  to  it  and  the  pigs,  at  the  end  of  4  mos.,  com  .   20.00 

Total  expense $40.00 

I  then  killed  the  sow  and  sold  it  for .  .  $40.00 
Sold  4  of  her  pigs  in  the  summer  for  .  .  20.00 
1  have  now  4  pigs  worth  $10  each  .  .  .  .   40.00— $100.00 

Leaving,  for  the  4  months,  balance  in  my  favor .  $  60.00 

I  estimate  that  the  mannre  made  by  the  pigs  is 
worth  the  care  of  feeding  them. 

Moses  Eaton,  Jr. 
South  Hampton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  5,  1867. 

REMARxe.^The  above  is  a  workmanlike  state- 
ment, and  we  thank  the  writer  for  the  communica- 
tion. 

THB  BUTTER  REUEDT  FOR  A  FILM. 

While  sitting  by  my  warm  freestone  stove,  this 
fifth  of  January  evening,  what  should  come  upon 
my  table,  with  other  welcome  mail  matter,  but 
your  enlarged  and  most  acceptable  weekly,  and  the 
almost  forgotten — ^no!  not  forgotten;  for  I  can't 
forget  your  Monthly,  so  long  as  it  is  my  most  con- 
stant book  for  reference.  Staunch  friends,  both  of 
them,  and  I  only  wish  you  the  patronage  you  de- 
serve !  Then  you  would  need  an  office  as  large  as 
Paneuil  Hall !  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  top- 
ics, though  pleasant  it  is  to  me,  and  perhaps  grati- 
fying to  you.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  Farm- 
BR  always  comes  to  me  as  an  old,  tried  and  fast 
friend.    May  its  shadow  never  be  less. 

Allow  me,  right  here,  to  make  a  suggestion.  In 
vour  caution  to  discountenance  all  humbugs  and 
impositions,  please  be  cautious  how  you  condemn 
a  good  thing.  Some  things  recommended  by  prac- 
tical men  may  appear  absurd  at  first  sight,  yet 
there  is  truth  at  the  bottom.    Too  refer  in  a  note 


to  a  statement  in  the  Tribune  about  putting  fteeh 
butter  in  animals'  ears,  to  take  a  film  from  the  op- 
posite eye,  and  characterise  it  as  "one  of  the  bar- 
barous methods  which  arc  sometimes  resorted  to 
in  the  treatment  of  cattle  diseases."  I  read  tb« 
notice  in  the  Tribune  with  much  interest,  as  I  hap- 
en  to  know  something  of  the  use  of  the  remedy.  I 
should  say,  myself,  considering  the  quantity  there 
recommended,  thei-e  was  a  little  look  of  barbarism. 
But  permit  me  to  step  right  into  the  ring  and  do- 
fend  the  ftesh-buttcr  remedy,  only  in  a  milder 
way.  The  remedy  was  used  by  my  father,  as  long 
ago  as  I  can  remember.  Some  thirty-five  yean 
ago  the  pet  house  dog,  old  Prince,  the  pet  of  as 
youngsters,  got  his  eye  hurt  in  the  woods  by  a 
stick  swltchihg  into  it.  I  remember  it  well,  for  1 
was  then  a  lover  of  the  dog,  as  most  boys  are,  and 
we  feared  the  old  fellow  would  be  blind.  There 
being  no  fresh  butter  in  the  house,  some  cream  was 
put  into  a  bottlo  and  shaken  till  it  produced  butter. 
A  piece  twice  as  large  as  a  marrow-fat  pen  was  par- 
tially melted  and  put  into  the  car  opposite  the  af- 
fected eye.  In  a  few  days  the  film  disappeared,  to 
our  great  joy.  From  that  time,  it  became  the  uni- 
versal remedy  in  that  vicinity.  I  have  used  St 
many  times,  and  it  never  hcu  failed. 

Some  few  years  since,  the  eye  of  a  colt  I  wa* 
driving,  got  injured,  became  inflamed,  and  finally 
a  film  appeared,  and  was  spreading  rapidly  over 
the  eye-ball.  Happening  to  l)e  in  the  company  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  I  submitted  the  case  to  him. 
He  said  it  was  a  serious  ii^Jury,  and  he  would  take 
the  case  in  hand  for  ten  dollars.  I  did  not  engage 
him,  but  decided  to  try  the  butter.  I  did  so,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  eye  was  all  right.  A  piece  at 
large  as  a  walnut  is  sufficient  for  an  ox  or  a  horse. 
I  do  not  rememl)er  ever  being  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  the  second  dose.  Judging  from  my  own 
experience,  it  is  a  mild  and  awe  remedy. 

Weare,  N.  H.,  Jan.,  1867.  Z.  Brbbo. 


WHY  THB  BOYS  DISLIKE  FARMING. 

I  have  seen  the  question  asked  in  the  Farmba 
several  times.  Why  do  our  young  men  have  so  lit. 
tie  taste  for  fanning?  I've  seen  several  replies, 
but  no  satisfactory  ones.  Though  young  and  not 
used  to  being  in  print,  I  venture  to  ofibr  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  true  cause.  First,  a  great  many 
boys  take  no  interest  in  their  work  bevauFe  there 
is  nothing  to  interest  them.  A  farmer's  hoy  is 
most  generally  called  up  before  dayliglit  and  set  to 
work,  hurried  through  with  his  meals,  and,  ap- 
parently forgetting  that  he  is  a  boy,  he  is  kept  to 
work  year  after  year  till  he  arrives  at  manhood. 
Now,  is  there  any  wonder  that  a  bo}'  gets  disgusted 
with  farm  life,  and  longs  for  the  time  that  shall 
fVee  him  from  it  ?  What,  then,  must  be  done  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  ?  If  a  boy  is  happy  and  con- 
tented at  home,  he  will  never  wish  to  leave  when  he 
arrives  at  manhood ;  for,  if  his  home  is  vf hat  it 
should  be,  it  will  he  to  him  the  happiest  spot  on 
earth.  To  cultivate  a  love  for  farming,  boys  must 
have  something  they  can  call  their  own.  Let  them 
have  a  sheep,  a  few  hens,  or  a  piece  of  ground  to 
cultivate  for  themselves,  and  above  all  remember 
that 

All  work  and  no  pUy  mnkcs  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

And  now  I  think  if  these  mles  are  well  observed 
our  farmers  wilj  have  no  cause  to  ask  why  our 
young  men  leave  for  the  city.  Chiei.. 

Shelbume,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1867. 

BOO  AND  BLOOD  SPAVIN. 

Boff  spavin  owes  its  origin  to  hard  work  in  early 
life.  It  commonly  comes  in  the  ham,  and  is  caused 
by  the  joint  oil  of  the  hock  issuing  into  the  mem- 
biaoe  that  snxioanda  it,  and  Btagnating  onder  the 
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ytin,  caoees  it  to  swell.  Prick  the  swelling,  bnt 
take  special  care  and  not  ii\jare  tlie  nervous  cord, 
as  this  may  bring  on  the  lockjaw.  Upon  opening 
the  swelling  yon  will  find  a  gelatinous  humor  to 
issue  from  it.  Now  apply  a  turnip  poultice  for  a 
few  days,  to  draw  out  the  humors,  and  then 
streugthen  the  part  by  bathing  it  in  good  brandy. 
Blood  spavin  is  caused  by  a  vein  being  ruptured ; 
the  blood  extravasatcs,  and  forms  a  protuberance. 
The  following  remedies  arc  good  for  bog  spavin  or 
blood  spavin : 

Take  a  strong  mixture  of  copperas  and  vinegar, 
nith  which  rub  the  parts  affected,  keeping  the 
horse  dry,  and  stirring  him  only  enough  for  exer- 
cise. 

Take  about  a  pailful  of  urine,  into  which  throw 
a  quantity  (the  more  the  better,')  of  old  nisty  iron ; 
put  the  vessel  near  a  fire  and  let  it  stand  three  or 
four  days,  stirring  it  occasionally,  when  it  will  bo 
fit  for  use.  Apply  this  mixture  twice  a  day,  and 
in  all  cases  it  will  soon  effect  a  radical  cure,  or 
prove  highly  beneficial.  '  a.  e.  f. 

MonhUm,  VL,  Dec.  24, 1866. 

POTATO  WATER  POR  CHAPPED  RANDS  AND  SWELLED 
UDDEBS. 

It  is  very  provoking  when  I  would  like  to  write, 
to  find  the  ink  frozen.  I  was  going  to  tell  of  a  very 
simple  yet  efficacious  reme^  for  chapped  hands. 
It  is  to  wash  them  frequently  in  potato  water,  or 
the  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled.  A 
few  months  ago  we  had  a  heifer  with  the  udder 
very  badly  swollen  and  quite  hard.  Several  reme- 
dies had  IJeen  tried  without  success,  when  I  tried 
bathing  it  in  potato-water  and  it  was  completely 
cured  by  a  few  applications.  Mrs. . 

North  Andaver,  Mass.,  Jan.,  1867. 

Remarks.— We  are  very  glad  that  Mrs. 

bad  the  patience  to  thaw  out  her  ink,  and  hope 
that  others  will  find  her  remedy  equally  efficacious. 

CARROTS  FOR  WINTER  BUTTER. 

In  your  last  week's  paper  you  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  making  butter  in  the  winter.  It 
is  worth  the  price  of  the  paper  for  one  year  to 
many  a  new  housekeeper.  Our  method  of  making 
butter  is  the  same  as  yours,  with  one  exception. 
We  grate  up  two  or  three  orange  carrots,  put  them 
into  one  quart  of  milk,  then  strain  and  j)ut  it  into 
the  crcmn.  The  butter  will  look  like  fall  butter, 
and  we  think  it  adds  to  its  flavor.  Please  try  it, 
and  report  in  your  valuable  paper. 

A  YouNo  Farmer. 

Gotkm,  Vt.,  Dec.  26,  1866, 


AQBICnXiT U KAIi  ITEMS. 

—Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Syracuse  has  been 
chosen  President  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
College,  known  as  Cornell  University. 

—Br.  Boynton  mentions  five  square  feet  as  the 
smallest  proper  allowance  of  space  for  each  sheep 
in  its  winter  quarters.     , 

—Fourteen  thousand  bushels  of  apples  have  been 
(hipped  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  the  present  season, 
valued  at  ^t2,000. 

— **Bc  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy 
flocks,  and  look  well  after  thy  herds,  for  riches  are 
not  forever." 

—A  young  man  recently  wrote  to  Mr.  Horace 
Greeley  to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  a  situation 
fiar  him.   He  received  the  following  reply :— "New 


York  is  just  entering  upon  the  interesting  process 
of  starving  out  200,000  people  whom  war  and  irre- 
deemable paper  have  driven  hither.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  receive  and  employ  more  till  these  ore  gone." 

— ^The  two-year-old  South  Do>\'n  wether  that  took 
the  first  prize  at  the  lost  N.  Y.  State  Fair  was  re- 
cently killed  and  weighed,  when  dressed,  125 
pounds. 

— ^Two  correspondents  of  the  Rurcil  American 
say  that  a  few  seeds  of  the  Palma  Christi,  or  castor 
l)ean,  scattered  about  their  haunts,  will  destroy 
ground  moles. 

^ucccRB  to  all  Labor, 
For  toll  Is  ronn'ii  futc, 
And  'tis  laborini;  men  only 
That  can  build  up  our  State. 

—The  Frankviilc,  Ohio,  Piower  says  there  is 
now  living  in  Sandusky,  in  that  State,  a  farmer 
named  Matthias  Bateman,  who,  having  been  bom 
in  1755,  is  HI  years  old.    He  is  quite  active  yet. 

— Roots  or  grain  should  be  fed  to  sheep  some 
distance  from  their  pens,  says  Dr.  Boynton,  that 
should  they  be  compelled  to  get  some  vigorous  ex- 
ercise in  running  to  and  from  their  feed. 

—Mr.  Van  Alstine,  of  Columbia  county,  N.  Y., 
says  that  with  him  the  best  ripened  grapes  are 
grown  on  a  clay  or  slaty  soil.  On  sandy  loom  he 
had  never  succeeded  in  producing  well-ripened 
grapes ;  too  much  wood  is  grown. 

—In  consequence  of  the  sanitary  measures  which 
were  adopted  last  summer  at  St.  Louis,  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  consequence  of 
of  cholera,  large  numbers  of  grapes  were  suffered 
to  rot  upon  the  vines  and  ground. 

— A  Milwaukee  paper  tells  of  a  butcher  in  that 
city  who  killed  a  cow,  a  few  days  since,  and  found 
a  live  mud-turtle  in  her  stomach.  The  shell  was 
much  eaten  by  the  acid  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
turtle  lived  but  a  few  hours  after  its  release. 

— ^D.  C.  Comstock,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  writes  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  that  he  has  seen  acres  of 
wild  hops,  superior  to  those  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  growing  on  the  Rio  Micmbres,  the  Pecos, 
and  the  Rio  Bonito  rivers  in  New  Mexico. 

— Charles  A.  Pcabody,  Columbus,  Ga.,  after  ten 
years*  experimenting,  has  succeeded  in  producing 
an  improved  variety  of  long-i^taple  upland  cotton, 
which  for  thread  manufacturers  has  l)cen  found 
worth  double  that  of  the  ordinary  upland  cotton. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Far- 
mer writes  that  Fix  or  seven  acres  of  meadow,  in 
the  town  of  Essex,  Ct.,  were  prepared  and  stocked 
with  cranl)erry  plants  four  or  five  years  ago.  This 
last  fall  eight  hundred  bushels  of  cranberriea 
were  gathered  on  this  patch. 

— ^Every  flock  of  sheep  in  Texa.<»,  says  Dr.  Boyn- 
ton, must  have  a  shepherd,  or  the  wolves  would 
soon  have  the  better  part.  Each  flock  must  also 
be  yarded  at  night,  in  a  wolf-proof  pen.    A  moon 
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light  serenade  from  those  shuggy  sheep-hunters  is 
not  at  all  uncommon. 

—The  late  Mr.  Eli  Keller,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  a 
highly  successful  breeder  of  Merino  sheep,  it  is 
said,  never  kept  a  written  record  of  his  sheep  but 
was  able  to  give  the  pedigree  of  each  sheep  in  a 
flock  of  150,  and  could  remember  the  form  and  pe- 
culiarities of  a  sheep  for  years  after  ho  had  seen  it. 

—Butter  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  4th,  was  worth 
flrom  25  to  88  cents  per  lb.,  with  a  few  extra  lots  at 
38  to  40  cents.  The  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Messenger  says 
that  B.  F.  Van  Vleet,  of  Shelbum,  sold  recently  to 
L.  G.  Wiight,  of  Weybridge,  Vt.,  22  head  of  sheep 
for  #4,500.  They  leave  Shelbum  for  Ohio  this 
week. 

—Honey,  like  most  vegetable  products,  should 
be  fresh  every  year.  It  may  easily  be  kept  from 
one  season  to  another;  but  when  kept  beyond  that 
time,  unless  very  carefully  stored  in  a  warm  tem- 
perature, it  will  crystallize  in  the  comb,  and  it  is 
liable  to  ferment  when  in  jars  separated  from  the 
comb. 

—A  farmer  in  Medford,  New  Jersey,  has  about 
one  hundred  acres  planted  in  cranberries,  twenty 
of  which  were  in  fruit  last  year,  and  yielded  an 
average  of  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre ;  in  all, 
two  thousand  bushels,  which  brought  him,  clear  of 
all  expenses,  ^  per  bushel,  amounting  to  #6000 
from  the  twenty  acres  in  bearing. 

—The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  have 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sted- 
man  of  Chicopee,  Prof.  Chadbonmo  and  Prof.  Ag- 
assiz,  to  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  some 
system  by  which  the  Board  may  collect  and  em- 
body statistical  information  relative  to  the  propa^ 
gation  of  domestic  animals. 

— Mr.  Pardee,  of  Illinois,  has  found  that  lime 
slaked  in  salt  brine,  sown  broadcast,  had  kept  in- 
sects from  strawberries. 

—Minnesota  has  become  a  great  wheat-produc- 
ing country,  and  during  the  past  season  has  ex- 
ported over  five  million  bushels,  besides  that  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  her  own  people. 

— As  curculios  prefer  plums  to  any  other  fruit, 
the  peach  growers  of  Southern  Illinois  protect 
their  fruit  by  planting  plum  trees  among  their 
peaches. 

— Mr.  Colby  of  Southern  Illinois  has  invented  a 
machine  for  catching  curculios  by  horse  power.  It 
is  simply  an  extension  of  the  hand  sheet  and  jar- 
ring process.  Two  men  and  two  boys  can  visit  1000 
trees  per  hour. 

— ^An  ingenious  mechanic  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, has  invented  a  process  by  which  the  enamel 
can  be  removed  from  the  fibre  of  the  milk-weed. 
The  fibre  then  becomes  equal  to  cotton— soft,  silky, 
and  of  great  strength.  Cloth  made  from  it  is 
stronger  than  that  from  any  material  now  known. 

—Mr.  McClay  stated  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  that 


he  had  known  peaches  perfectly  colorless  on  ac- 
count of  having  been  mulched.  He  objected  to 
sawdust,  believing  it  generates  ftmgi. 

—There  have  been  shipped  ftxmi  Quincy,  HI., 
the  past  year,  between  45,000  and  48,000  barrels  of 
apples,  which  sold  at  an  average  of  $3  per  banel. 
The  barrels  were  new,  and  made  at  Quincy,  at  60c 
each.  About  80  cents  per  bushel  were  paid  to  the 
growers. 

—The  following  rule  for  ascertaining  the  nnm 
ber  of  bushels  of  apples,  potatoes,  &c,  in  bins  tan 
boxes,  is  recommended  as  simple  and  accurate  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer:  for  the 
number  of  "even"  bushels,  multiply  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  the  bin  by  8  and  point  off  one  deci- 
mal. For  "heaped"  bushels,  multiply  by  8  twice 
and  point  off  two. 

— ^The  sticky  or  gummy  condition  of  some  of  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  curried  leather  and  its  liabili^  to 
crack  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  use  of  fish  oil  in 
the  finishing.  Neat's-foot  oil  being  the  product  of 
the  bouvine  pedes,  seems  to  be  naturally  adapted 
to  the  tanned  skin,  and  the  evils  alluded  to  have 
only  appeared  where  other  oils  have  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  currier. 

— S.  P.  Snow,  of  Blakesburgh,  Iowa,  uses  a  cheap 
com  sheller.  Bore  an  inch  and  a  half  hole  through 
a  two-inch  plank ;  put  legs  to  the  plank,  making  a 
stool  of  it  about  as  high  as  a  chair.  Over  the  hole 
in  the  plank  firmly  nail  a  plate  of  iron  abont  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  with  a  hole 
through  the  center  of  the  plate,  just  large  enongh 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a  com  cob.  Through  this 
hole,  with  a  small  wooden  mallet  the  ears  of  com 
are  to  be  driven.  This  machine,  simple  as  it  is,  will 
shell  very  clean,  and  with  double  or  triple  the  ex- 
pedition of  hand-shelling. 

— Congress  is  told  by  the  Memorial  of  the  Ver- 
mont Wool-growers,  drawn  up  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Col- 
bum,  that  "the  present  rates  of  duty  upon  wool 
are  totally  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the 
American  growth  and  are  rapidly  tending  to  break 
down  this  production,  and  build  up  our  foreign  ri- 
vals, by  enabling  them,  aided  as  they  arc  by  climatic 
advantages,  cheap  lands,  and  cheap  labor,  to  mo- 
nopolize our  own  markets,  to  the  exclusion  of  our- 
selves, thus  leaving  our  own  clips  upon  our  hands* 
while  we  are  obliged  to  clothe  ourselves  and  fami- 
lies with  fabrics  made  from  foreign  wool,  and  at 
much  higher  prices  (induced  by  internal  taxation) 
than  formerly,  when  we  held  a  fair  competition  in 
our  own  markets." 

— ^Daniel  Miller,  Pierceton,  Ind.,  writes  to  the 
New  Yorlt  Farmer's  Club,  that  for  two  years  iMist 
forming  in  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michi- 
gan, has  been  carried  on  under  great  discourage- 
ments, owing  mainly  to  bad  weather;  and  some 
crops  have  been  total  losses.  Hence  farmers  are 
uneasy,  they  cannot  pay  high  wages,  improvements 
are  suspended,  and  some  seek  other  business.  This 
is  the  reason  why  cities  and  towns  grow  so  fiut, 
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and  there  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  yacant 
house.  Another  cause  of  disconrai^ment  are  the 
high  prices  which  the  fanner  has  to  pay  for  every- 
thing  he  bays. 

—-Mr.  Taber  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  makes 

the  following  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  keeping  a 

oow  daring  the  month  of  December,  last.     He 

bought  what  he  considered  the  cheapest  food,  and 

gave  her  what  she  would  eat  up  clean.    The  record 

stands  >— 

SIO  lb  hay,  at  $1.60 $4  06 

160  lb  buckwheat  bran,  at  $1.10 1  <U> 

121  ft  wheat  bran,  No.  3,  at  $2.00 2  42 

U^bbls.tan)lp8,at$1.00 160 

CarUgca 100 

Total $11  22 

The  cow  is  of  mediam  size,  comes  in  in  May, 
hence  only  gives  a  small  amount  of  milk,  still  the 
134  quarts  obtained  were  sold  at  twelve  cents  per 
quart  at  the  house,  or  for  $16.08,  leavmg  a  profit  of 
nearly  $5.  Another  cow  fhmiFhed  milk  for  the 
ftmily.  At  one  time  he  gave  her  the  buckwheat 
bran  freely,  but  she  did  not  thrive  as  well  upon  it, 
nor  was  the  average  supply  of  milk  kept  up.  The 
bay  was  all  cut  and  the  other  feed  mixed  with  it, 
wetting  the  mess. 


MASS ACHU  BETT8  SOCIETIES. 
The  Hampshirey  Franklin^  and  Hampden 
Agricultural  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting 
held  at  Northampton,  January  2,  elected  the 
following  oiRcers : — ^President,  Milo  J.  Smith, 
Northampton;  Vice  Presidents,  Elnathan 
Graves,  Williamsburg;  Andrew  T.  Judd, 
South  Hadley;  Rodney  Smith,  Iladley;  J. 
W.  Hubbard,  Northampton;  Secretary,  A. 
Perry  Peck,  Northampton ;  Treasurer,  H.  K. 
Starkweather,  Northampton;  Auditor,  Oscar 
Edwards,  Northampton ;  Delegate  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  H.  S.  Porter,  Hatfield. 

Tike  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  Pittsfield,  Jan.  2,  and  elect- 
ed the  following  board  of  officers : — John  L. 
Cole,  Williamstown,  President;  H.  M.  Peir- 
son,  Pittsfield,  Treasurer;  John  E.  Merrill, 
Pittsfield,  Secretary.  Alexander  Hyde,  of 
Lee,  was  elected  delegate  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Hampden  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting,  elected  the  following 
officers : — ^President,  George  Dwight,  Spring- 
field ;  Secretary,  J.  N.  Bagg,  West  Spring- 
field ;  Treasurer,  Jos.  E.  Russell,  Springfield. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
2ah«r«  is  composed,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
Hod.  £.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Easthampton,  and  Hon. 


Hinsdale  Smith,  of  Agawam.  On  the  part  of 
the  House,  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem ; 
Hon.  Levi  Stockbridge,  of  Hadley ;  Col.  Dan- 
iel Needham,  of  Groton ;  A.  II.  Holland,  of 
Barre,  and  John  E.  Merrill,  of  Pittsfield 


Adaptation  of  Farm  Buildings. — ^The 
Prairie  Farm^er  says  that  many  farmers  on  the 
prairies  are  ndsing  up  their  buildings.  As  ori- 
ginally constructed  they  not  only  present  a  squat 
appearance,  but  being  generally  placed  too 
near  the  ground,  and  without  proper  stone  or 
brick  underpinning,  the  sills  and  other  lower 
timbers  are  found  to  rot  very  rapidly.  Among 
the  suggestions  which  the  writer  makes  to  those 
who  are  altering  over  old  buildings,  or  erect- 
ing new  ones,  we  think  the  following  applica- 
ble not  only  to  the  farms  of  the  prairies  in 
Illinois,  but  to  those  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
vales  of  New  England : — 

As  a  general  thing,  our  books  and  our  archi- 
tects are  at  fault  in  regard  to  farm  buildings. 
We  have  a  new  condition  of  things  that  changea 
the  whole  system  of  farm  barns.  The  hay 
fork,  the  annual  cost  of  material,  especially 
shingles  and  nails,  the  railway  horse-power,  the 
feed-miUs  and  the  enhanced  prices  of  com  and 
of  farm  labor  to  do  this  muscular  work,  cheai>- 
ness,  durability  and  adaptation  must  be  more 
thoroughly  studied. 


STATE  BEFOBM   SCHOOIi. 

We  have  before  us  the  20th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School,  at 
Westboro\  From  the  statements  made  we 
should  think  the  institution  has  been  doing  a 
good  work.  We  take  the  following  items  from 
the  report: — 

The  Trustees  have  long  felt  the  desirable- 
ness of  turning  as  much  of  the  labor  of  the  boys 
as  possible  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  espe- 
cially to  gardening,  and  have,  therefore,  been 
yearly  extending  uie  grounds  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  and  raising  thereon  a  large  vari- 
ety of  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  We  have 
a  tract  of  about  forty  acres  of  plain  land, 
easy  to  cultivate,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  this  purpose ;  and  we  have  now  a  vegetable 
and  fruit  garden  of  about  thirty  acres,  which, 
we  think,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  gar- 
den of  its  size  in  tne  countrj'. 

We  are  convinced  by  experience  that  boys 
placed  with  farmers  in  the  country  are  almost 
certain  to  do  weU,  and  if  not  disturbed  by  their 
parents,  they  generally  become  steady,  respect- 
able men ;  while  those  placed  in  large  towns 
and  cities  are  about  equally  sure  to  return  to 
their  former  evil  habits.  By  employing  our 
boys  in  gardening,  we  gradually  form  in  them 
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a  lore  for  such  labors,  and,  at  the  same  time 
we  prepare  them  to  be  useful  at  once  to  the 
farmers  with  whom  we  so  much  desire  to  place 
them. 

In  common  with  others,  we  have  been  se- 
verely troubled  during  a  part  of  the  past  year 
by  the  prevailing  disease  of  cholera  among  our 
swine,  brought  in  by  animals  purchased  at 
Brighton,  causing  the  death  of  upwards  of  six- 
ty hogs  and  pij?s,  and  compelling  us,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  infection,  to  remove  our  piggeri' 
to  a  new  location ;  thus  requiring  an  outlay  of 
about  a  thousand  dollars  for  removal  and  ne- 
cessary repairs,  besides  the  loss  of  stock,  which 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  more. 


DO  WE   MOW  TOO  MUCH  ULSm? 

So  far  as  our  observation  in  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  this  country  goes,  we  must  say  that 
altogether  too  much  land  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hay.  It  would  be  better  to  mow 
less,  and  let  that  part  of  the  fartn  which  is  to  be 
mowed  be  so  managed  that  full  crops  may  be 
obtained,  while  the  balance  of  the  groimd  may 
be  put  to  pisture  or  grain  crops.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  put  thirty  acres,  for  instance, 
in  condition  to  produce  seventy  tons  of  hay  an- 
nually thnn  to  mow  over  and  take  care  of 
seventy  acre?— one  ton  per  acre  is  about  our 
average — ^to  get  that  product  ?  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Farmers'  Qub,  at  Little  Falls.  N.  Y.,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Le^vis,  of  Frankfort, 
stated  that  he  prrew  enough  hay  on  twenty-five 
acres  for  the  winter  keep  of  fifty  head  of  cattle. 
The  tweitv-five  acres  were  annually  treated 
with  the  liquid  manure  from  his  stock.  It  was 
absorbcfl  in  pawdiist,  and  thus  easily  distribut- 
ed. Whon  in  England,  the  past  season,  among 
the  dairy  farms,  we  found  this  question  studied 
and  redii'^od  to  a  better  system  than  with  us. 
It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  there  to 
know  how  to  keep  a  liberal  amount  of  stock  on 
a  small  spT'c.  I$v  increasing  your  stock,  you 
not  onlv  add  to  the  receipts,  or  income,  but 
add  alFO  to  the  fertility  of  your  soil  from  the 
increased  O'lantity  of  manures.  They  believe, 
therefore,  in  extending  the  area  of  pasture 
lands,  convertinir  the  crreen  food  into  milk, 
butter  an^l  beof,  while  the  hay  lands  are  reduc- 
ed to  the  smallest  compass  possible.  Wherev- 
er thev  can  irrigate  a  meadow  it  is  done,  and 
large  yicMs  result.  Some  adopt  the  system  of 
alternate  cropping  and  mowing,  in  order  to 
keep  up  permanent  meadows,  and  this,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  top-dressings.  But  they 
have  another  system  not  common  in  this  coun- 
try', and  that  is,  the  production  of  hay  on  ara- 
ble lands,  in  regular  rotation  of  crops,  under 
the  three,  four  or  five  course  shift.  For  in- 
stance, the  rotation  may  be  wheat,  turnips, 
barley,  grass.  The  last  may  be  mowed  one  or 
two  years,  according  to  the  shift  adopted,  when 
the  land  is  broken  up  and  put  to  wheat.  Now, 
under  this  system,  the  land  when  put  down  to 


grass  is  seeded  heavily,  oflen  with  from  li  to 
2  bushels  of  the  lighter  seeds  and  12  to  15  lbs. 
of  the  clovers.  The  result  is  an  immense  yield 
the  first  year — as  much  as  2i  tons  and  more 
per  acre.  I  went  upon  meadows  of  this  des- 
cription where  the  yield  of  hay  must  have  been 
at  least  2i  tons,  and  I  estimated  it  at  3  tons 
per  acre.  Then,  in  winter,  they  chop  the 
coarse  fodder  or  straw,  and  feed  it  with  oil 
cake,  and  in  this  way  get  along  with  much  less 
meadow  land  than  do  our  fitrmei-s,  beside'- 
keeping  more  stock,  and  making  more  am 
better  manure. — X.  A.  Willard,  in  CourUry 
Gentleman. 


For  the  Kev>  England 
HYMN   OF   THE  FARMEB. 

BY  THE  PEARAKT  BABD. 

When  Adam  took  the  fhiit 

From  gentle  Eva's  hand, 
Then  honeet  L.tbor  firet  took  root 

Deep  in  the  virgin  land. 

For  then  wan  earth  accurst 
lliat  man  should  toil  for  bread ; 

But  God  for  good  o'er  ruled  the  wont, 
And  man  was  blest,  histead. 

Blest  in  the  teeming  soil 

His  labor  dul  retrieve; 
Blest  in  his  vigor*giving  toil; 

Blest  lu  beguiling  Eve. 

Welcome  to  Labor,  then, 
That  crowns  with  health  our  llvei ! 

Hail,  Adam,  first  of  Husbandmen  I 
Eve,  first  of  Farmer's  Wives  I 

But  unto  Ood,  alone. 
Our  homage  due  be  given ; 

Wlio  deigns,  as  children,  us  to  own, 
And  bronks  us  bread  from  Heaven. 
GVa,  Mass.,  1866. 


Experiments  with  Manures. — E.  R.  Tow- 
ley  of  West  Berkshire,  Vt.,  gives  in  the  Ver- 
mont Farmer  the  following  result  of  experi- 
ments with  different  kinds  of  manure  on  com. 
the  past  season. 

The  land  and  cultivation  was  the  same.  The 
ground  was  an  inverted  greensward,  heavily 
manured  on  the  surface,  and  the  fertilizers  put 
in  the  hill.  The  following  was  the  result  when 
the  com  was  husked — each  plot  containing  two 
rows  through  the  fields. 

Plot  1,  No  manure,  2J  baskets  of  ears  of 
com. 

Plot  2,  A  compost  consisting  of  hen  manure, 
ashes,  plaster,  and  earth,  2^  baskets. 

Plot  3,  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Poudwtte, 
3i  baskets. 

Plot  4,  Rotten  bam-yard  manure  4^1  baskets. 

Plot  5,  Hog  manure  5  baskets. 

Plot  6,  Bradley's  X.  L.  Superphosphate  of 
lime,  5  baskets. 

The  degree  of  soundness  was  in  proportion 
to  the  yield,  the  last  being  the  best. 
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A  FUBPFAK  AFPIjE  TBHES. 


Peregrine  White,  the  first  English  child 
bom  m  New  England,  lived  in  the  eastern  ex- 
tremitj  of  Marshfield,  where  he  also  died,  in 
1704,  at  the  age  of  83.  His  farm  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  descendant  of  the  fiflh  genera- 
tion, of  the  same  name,  in  1852.     On  these 

i 

premises  stands  the  celebrated  tree  represented ! 
in  our  engraving.     Tradition  says  it  was  plant- 
ed about  the  year  1648.     The  owner  states 
that,  as  far  his  memory  extends,  the  tree  has 
produced  fruit  almost  every  year  without  in- 
terruption.    The  apples  have  a  superior  flavor,  j 
being  a  pleasant  sour,  and  of  a  beautiful  red : 
color.    When  perfectly  ripe,  we  have  rarely ' 
eaten  a  better  apple.     When  the  writer  visited  I 
this  tree  in  1852,  only  the  right  hand  branch 
▼as  standing ;  this  appeared  to  be  a  vigorous 
shoot  from  the  old  stock ;  the  residue  of  tlie 
tree,  being  partially  decayed,  had  been  remov- 
ed. 

Every  thing  that  relates  to  our  ancestors, 
or  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  is  of  interest 


to  us,  as  their  descendants.  Would  the  reader 
perpetuate  his  own  memory  and  secure  the 
blessing  of  coming  generations,  let  him  plant  a 
tree. 

DAIBTMAN'S  OONVENTION. 

Tlie  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Dairyman^s  Association  was  held  at 
Utictt,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6th  and  7th.  Delegates 
were  present  from  Vermont  and  other  New 
England  States,  from  several  of  the  Western 
States  and  from  Canada,  but  the  convention 
was  largely  composed  of  the  dair3inen  of  New 
York. 

In  his  opening  address,  the  president,  W.  H. 
Comstock,  of  Utica,  reviewed  the  results  of 
the  work  for  the  year  past.  Their  represen- 
tative in  England.  Mr.  Willard,  had  fulfilled 
his  mission  admirably,  towards  whose  expenses 
$1630  had  been  paid.  American  cheese  was 
fast  gaining  a  good  name  in  England.  It  was 
used  upon  the  tables  of  many  Englishmen. 
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The  speaker  suggested  several  subjects  for 
discussion,  which  were  subsequently  assigned 
to  disputants.    Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 

President— Geo.  WilliBms,  of  Oneida.  Vice 
Presidents— Hon.  B.  N.  Huntingdon,  of  Oneida; 
Seth  Idiller,  of  Lewis;  M.  H.  Codirane,  of  Canada 
East;  Bradford  Stiles,  of  Madison;  Dwight  J. 
Woodworth,  Cattaraagns;  A.  D.  Hall,  of  Ohio; 
Alanson  Slawter,  of  Orange ;  A.  A.  Moore,  of  Ver- 
mont; George  Williams,  of  Oneida;  Kinney,  of 
Illinois ;  C.  £.  ChadwiclL,  of  Canada  West. 

Secretary  and  Treasurei^-G.  B.  Weeks,  of  Ve- 
rona, N.  Y. 

Government  Tax  on  Cheese. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  to  see  what  could  be  done 
iu  regard  to  having  the  tax  taken  off  from  fac- 
tories on  the  ground  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  milk  and  its  productions.  In  some  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Storms  of  Montgomery 
said: 

A  cheese  is  in  its  prime  at  from  one  to  four 
months  old,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  after  that  time  it  begins  to  deterio- 
rate, and  soon  becomes  too  rank  for  the  popu- 
lar taste .  Whether  a  rednced  temperature  and 
an  air-tight  composition  or  varnish  would  main- 
tain the  flavor  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  re- 
mains to  be  determined  bv  experiment.  We 
are  consequently  compelled  to  seller  submit  to 
inevitable  loss  by  holoing  on. 

PtefltaUeneM  of  Dairying. 
In  relation  to  the  alleged  profitableness  of 
dairy  farming,  the  same  gentleman  submitted 
the  following  figures : 

I  suppose  the  average  number  of  acres  in 
dairy  farms  is  about  125,  and  these  should  car- 
ry, one  year  with  another,  25  cows,  a  span  of 
horses,  and  other  necessary  stock.  From  these 
cows  there  should  be  made  11,500  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  butter  sufficient  for  the  family,  if 
made  at  a  factory.  At  15  cents  per  pound, 
this  amounts  to  $1,725.  Add  $100  for  sale  of 
pork,  and  we  have  $1,825  as  receipts.  For 
expense  account,  we  have  interest  on  land  at 
$80  per  acre,  and  $2,000  in  stock  and  ma- 
chinery— $840;  a  man  at  $30  per  month, 
eight  months ;  a  woman  at  $12  per  month ; 
sometimes,  and  an  extra  hand  in  having 
and  harvest,  one  month,  $52;  this  amounts 
to  $238,  leaving  $587,  out  of  which  the  far- 
mer must  board  his  help,  pay  taxes,  make  re- 
pairs, and  clothe  his  family.  All  that  remains 
after  deducting  reasonable  compensation  for 
his  own  and  his  wife^s  labor,  need  not  astonish 
any  body.  If,  in  view  of  these  facts  and  fig- 
ures, anv  one  sup{)oses  that  dair^^ing  is  so  very 
Srofitable,  their  faith  must  be  marvellous  in- 
eed. 

Purity  of  Flavor. 

After  discussing  the  expediency  of  the  branch 
fystem,  the  convention  considered  the  ques- 


tion, What  are  the  requisites  of  purity  of  fla- 
vor in  cheese,  and  how  can  it  be  secured  P 

Mr.  G.  Williams,  President  elect,  consid- 
ed  purity  and  flavor  to  be  the  essentials  of 
I  cheese.  He  did  not  think  the  quality  of  cheese 
depended  altogether  upon  the  manufacturer. 
It  depends  mainly  upon  the  kind  or  quality  of 
grass  or  grain  upon  which  cows  are  supported. 
Grass  must  not  only  be  pure,  but  everything 
with  it  must  be  pure.  No  pasture  should  be 
used  which  is  mixed  with  weeds.  Eating  these 
impure  articles  of  food  invariably  produced 
impure  milk,  and  no  good  cheese  can  be  made 
from  impure  milk.  Cows  must  be  in  perfect 
health.  It  is  the  interest  of  daiiymen  to  se- 
lect only  such  cows  as  will  produce  pure  milk, 
even  sacrificing  quantity  to  quality.  Milk 
must  be  kept  where  nothing  impure  can  influ- 
ence it.  Milk  is,  a  very  susceptible  article, 
and  readily  partakes  of  the  properties  of  what- 
ever surrounds  it.  Onions  m  the  same  room 
with  milk  will  communicate  their  pungent  qual- 
ity to  it. 

Mr.  Farrington,  of  Canada  West,  thought 
there  was  danger  of  getting  too  much  of  the 
water  out  of  curd.  Where  too  much  water 
was  taken  out  sour  cheese  is  invariably  the 
result.  Private  factories  he  did  not  believe  to 
be  as  good  as  large  factories.  He  had  tried  it, 
and  hiui  given  it  up  in  disgust.  The  private 
system  could  never  be  carried  out  and  it  never 
would  be  tried  generally  again.  Concerning 
purity  in  cheese,  Mr.  Farrington  said,  the  impu- 
rity and  bad  quality  of  cheese  during  the  past 
year,  was  owing  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wet 
season.  Mr.  F.  discussed  this  part  of  the  qnes- 
tion  from  a  scientific  point,  attributing  the  im- 
purity of  cheese  to  the  surplus  of  ammonia  in  the 
food  of  the  cows.  Upon  the  question  of  soil  Mr. 
Farrington  agreed  with  those  who  held  that  the 
quality  of  cheese  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
soil,  citing  the  fact  tnat  different  localities  pro- 
duced cheese  of  very  widely  different  quality. 
Mr.  WlUard's  Addzeas. 

An  able  and  extensive  address  was  delivered 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard, 
which  occupied  about  two  hours.  His  lecture 
treated  mostly  of  English  agriculture  and  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  dairy  husbandry  of  that 
country,  although  he  travelled  through  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  France  and  Switzer- 
land. He  gave  a  description  of  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  England — ^the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, the  character  of  soil,  grasses  and  manner 
in  which  farms  are  generally  conducted.  The 
dairy  farmers  of  America  had  much  to  learn 
in  the  management  of  fanns.  English  farming 
was  vastly  superior  to  ours.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  our  garden  culture.  Weeds  are  not 
permitted  to  get  possession  of  the  soil.  The 
English  farmer  uses  more  capital  in  his  bud- 
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ness  than  we  do.  His  rents  and  taxation  are 
often  more  than  the  whole  receipts  of  a  farm 
of  the  same  number  of  acres  with  us,  and  yet 
be  pays  these  and  makes  a  large  profit. 
Best  Stock  fbr  the  Dairy. 
A  lengthy  debate  on  the  best  stock  for  dairy 
purposes,  resulted  in  these  propositions : 

That  it  is  neither  safe  or  profitable  to  depend 
CD  ])urcha8ing  cows  at  random  for  filling  up 
dairies. 

That  calves  can  be  raised  with  better  results 
u  to  cost  and  auality. 

That  care  should  be  strictly  observed  in 
breeding  for  the  dairy  in  the  selection  of  the 
boll  as  well  as  the  cow,  so  that  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  one  may  not  be  counteracted  by  the 
bad  ones  of  others,  and  by  this  means  we  may 
be  quite  sure  of  superior  milkers. 

That  good  cows  are  cheaper  than  poor  ones, 
the  best  way  you  can  fix  it. 

Butter  from  Whey. 

A  statement  was  made  in  relation  to  a  pa- 
tent for  making  butter  from  whey,  which 
brought  out  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
Biggs  of  Lewis  county,  of  his  success  in  this 
fine,  without  the  patent  process : 

After  separating  the  whey  from  the  curd, 

ace  it  in  a  tin  vat  and  add  a  liquid  acid, 
e  gallon  to  the  whey  of  50  gallons  of  milk, 
if  the  whey  is  sweet  but  less  quantity  if  changed. 
After  this,  apply  heat  tmtil  it  indicates  a  tem- 
perature of  from  200  to  212  degrees,  Fahren- 
Deit.  When  the  cream  rises  and  is  skinmied 
off  and  placed  in  a  cool  place,  let  it  stand  till 
the  next  day.  Then  it  is  churned  at  a  temper- 
ature ranging  from  66  to  68  degrees,  depend- 
ine  on  the  weather,  and  it  is  worked  over  and 
salted  in  the  usual  manner  of  butter  making. 
It  will  produce  on  an  average  one  pound  of 
batter  fix>m  the  whey  of  150  pounds  of  milk. 
The  acid  is  made  by  taking  any  cjuantity  of 
whey  at  boiling  heat  after  the  cream  is  extract- 
ed, adding  1  gaUon  of  strictly  sour  whey  to  10 
gallons  of  this  boiling  whe;^,  when  all  the  casein 
remaming  in  the  whey  is  collected  together 
in  one  mass  and  is  skimmed  off.  After  the 
whey  is  let  stand  from  24  to  48  hours,  it  is 
ready  for  use  as  acid.  This  process  is  repeated 
as  often  as  necessity  requires. 

Best  Grasses  fbr  Dairy  Stock. 
The  kinds  of  grasses,  &c.,  for  pastures  and 
meadows,    and  for  soiling  and  feeding  cows 
being  under  consideration  :-^ 

Mr.  I^wis  said  he  was  aware  he  should 
meet  a  fierce  opposition  in  advocating  the 
good  qualities  of  quack  ^rass.  He  said  it  was 
the  most  tenacious  of  li&  and  did  better  than 
timothy  or  clover  for  pasture.  Quack  grass 
would  grow  either  end  up  on  the  poorest  soil, 
ted  even  on  rocks  (provided  the  roeka  be  cov- 


ered deeply  enough  with  soil),  or  even  in  the 
best  cultivated  and  richest  soiled  gardens. 
Quack  produced  better  hay  than  timothy  for 
cattle.  Mr.  Lewis  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  convention  the  fact  that  nature  never 
designed  that  tunothv  and  clover  should  grow 
on  every  kind  of  soil.  Soils  that  will  not  sus- 
tain those  popular  grasses  will  produce  abun- 
dance of  rich  hay  from  other  kinds  of  grass. 
On  the  subject  of  grain  Mr.  L.  said  he  had  not 
had  experience  lately  in  grain  feeding.  He 
had  let  his  ffrain  **^  to  grass^^  until  his  friends 
had  called  nim  a  Nebuchadnezzar  on  grass. 
After  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
and  their  quality  as  food  for  milch  cows  he  ad- 
vised the  feeding  first  oat  metd,  second  oat 
meal,  and  third  oat  meal,  thus  expressing  his 
opinion  on  the  grades  of  grains  for  food. 

The  following  recommendation  was  finally 
read  and  apparently  endorsed  by  the  conven- 
tion:— 

Grasses  for  hay  or  meadows  on  good  soils — 
June  or  blue  grass,  timothy,  orcnard  grass, 
red-top,  smooth  stalked  meadow  grass,  tiul  fes- 
cue, and  fowhneadow  grass. 

For  pastures  on  good  soils — Closer,  red  and 
white,  smooth-stalked  meadow  grass,  timothy, 
orchard  grass,  meadow  foxtail,  sweet-scented 
vernal  grass,  and  last,  but  not  least,  June 
grass. 

For  pastures  and  meadows  on  moist  soils — 
Rough-stalked  meadow  grass,  red-top  orchard 
grass,  tall  fescue,  June  grass,  and  floating  fes- 
cue. 

For  soiling — Winter  rj'e,  lucerne,  red  clover, 
medium,  fall  oat-grass  and  millet. 

For  pastures  and  meadows  or  exhausted 
or  wet  clay  soils—red-top,  couch  grass,  and 
quack. 

The  questions  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  to  secure  fair  prices  for  cheese,  and 
as  to  the  expediency  of  publishing  a  '^circular," 
or  paper,  were  discussed,  on  Wednesday,  and 
a  oonunittee  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
to  the  latter. 

The  foregoing  brief  abstract  of  the  proceed- 
ngs  of  the  Convention  is  condensed  fit>m  a 
full  report  in  the  UHca  Herald. 


CJoNNBcncuT  River  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion, at  Windsor,  Vt.,  the  following  ofiicers 
were  elected: — ^President,  Henry  Hubbard, 
Charlestown,  N.  H. ;  Vice  President,  Geo.  01- 
cott,  same  place;  Secretary,  Alexander  Mc- 
Lane,  Fairlee,  Vt.  Board  of  Management,  in 
New  Hampshire :  Hon.  Robert  Elwell,  Lang- 
don  ;  D.  F.  Tillotson,  Orford ;  Capt.  Chester 
Pike,  Cornish ;  George  Rust,  Walpole ;  L.  L. 
Church,  West  Lebanon;  Joseph  Powers,  Ha- 
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verliill ;  F.  E.  Newcomb,  Keene ;  in  Yennont, 
Nathan  Taplin,  Corinth;  J.  D.  Wheat,  Put- 
ney ;  Eben  Bridge,  Pomfret :  James  Y.  Prea- 
oott,  Newbuiy;  Daniel  Davis,  Jr.,  Windsor; 
Richard  Bradley,  Brattleboro' ;  George  W. 
Black,  Westminster;  Darius  Russ,  Hartford; 
Jona.  Johnson,  Bradford ;  Edward  Douglass, 
Chelsea;  H.  H.  Stone,  BeUows  Falls;  E.  R. 
Jennings,  Quechee,  and  H.  W.  Kimball,  West- 
minster. 


JFbr  the  Neu  Bngland  Farmer. 
SITBSOIUNG. 

Why  is  there  so  little  said  upon  the  above 
subject  at  this  time  ?  Is  it  because  the  subject 
was  overdone  a  few  years  since  ?  My  impres- 
sion was,  at  that  time,  that  every  good  farmer 
would  have  his  subsoil  plow  and  use  it  con- 
stantly. But  what  are  the  facts  ?  A  few  fai^ 
mers  bought  the  plows  and  used  them  for  a 
short  time ;  but,  as  the  evidence  -comes  to  me, 
they  are  mostly  put  away  with  other  **rubbish." 

The  arguments  then  put  forth  in  favor  of 
Bubsoiling  were  good,  and  generally  accepted 
by  the  farming  communii^.  Those  arguments 
are  just  as  good  now.  That  there  is  need  of 
breaking  the  soil  below  the  action  of  the  com- 
mon plow,  is  a  fact  beyond  any  doubt.  No 
man  who  is  posted  pretends  to  deny  the  utility 
of  it.  No  good  farmer  would  object  to  having 
his  soil  loosened  to  any  depth.  But  most  of 
us  object  to  having  the  subsoil  turned  up  top. 
We  rather  it  would  lie  at  the  bottom,  but  m 
condition  to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  roots  of 
whatever  crop  is  crown  on  the  soil.  We  would 
be  most  tenaciously  particular  to  have  the  soil 
stirred  deeply  when  roots  are  to  be  raised. 
And  very  necessary  is  it,  when  an  orchard  is  to 
be  set. 

But  the  old  subsoil  plow,  for  some  reason, 
is  mostly  discarded.  And  whyP  Because  it 
costs  so  much  to  do  the  work,  says  one.  In 
subsoiling  common  old  ground,  it  takes  a  team 
at  the  common  plow,  and  another  with  the  sub- 
soil plow.  With  most  farmers  this  is  a  serious 
objection.  We  can  easily  calculate  on  one 
team,  but  when  two  are  required,  we  find  our- 
selves minus.  The  difficulty  then  of  doins  the 
work,  is  obviously  the  reason  why  subsoiling 
has  been  mostly  abandoned.  The  reasons  for 
it  yet  remain,  and  it  is  a  work  that  will  pay, 
provided  it  can  be  reasonably  accomplished. 
Let  us  see  if  it  can,  and  what  the  means  we 
have  at  hand  at  this  time. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  an  old  farmer 
out  somewhere  in  New  York,  who  had  a  way 
of  doing  his  own  farming  and  black-smithing 
with  the  same  hands,  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  an  attachment  to  a  common  plow,  to  be 
used  as  a  subsoiler,  which  should  be  simple, 
cheap  and  effective.  After  various  expMeri- 
ments  the  thing  was  done.  His  attachment 
could  be  afiforcfed  for  five  or  six  dollars,  and 


put  upon  any  plow  in  one  hour.  He  used  it 
mrnself,  and  his  neighbors  about  him  used  it. 
It  was  so  well  liked,  that  the  old  man  was  ad- 
vised to  patent  it.  He  did  so,  and  now  in  his 
old  age  enjoys  a  competence  from  this  little  in- 
vention. I  refer  to  what  is  called  **Bumham 
&  Piercers  Subsoil  Attachment.^^  Perh2q)s  it 
has  been  before  alluded  to  in  your  columns,  in 
a  manner  corresponding  to  its  merits.  But  I 
fear  that  this,  like  many  other  subjects,  will  need 
"line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  ^^  to 
make  the  farmers  believe  m  it  enough  to  try  it. 
When  once  tried  it  is  never  given  up. 

It  is  a  trowel  shaped  implement  attached  to 
a  bar  two  feet  long.  A  clamp  on  the  inside  of 
the  plow  beam  holds  the  top  of  the  bar  in 

Elace,  and  a  rod  running  from  the  plow  back, 
olds  the  block  in  its  proper  position.  It  runs 
in  the  furrow  after  the  plow,  and  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure.  When  it  runs  three  or 
four  inches  deeper  than  the  plow,  a  good  horse 
extra  is  required  to  move  it.  In  oixler  to  fur- 
nish your  readers  a  little  evidence  of  what 
practical  farmers  think  of  it, — ^in  order  to 
strengthen  their  faith, — I  subjoin  a  report  of  a 
special  committee  raised  by  the  old  Hillsbo- 
rough County,  N.  H.,  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Society,  during  its  fair  last  fall. 

7b  the  Pretident  <md  Qficen  ef  Me  SQUborough  Agri- 
ctUiural  Soetety. 

Oentlbmeit  : — ^The  undersigned,  a  special  com- 
mittee, raised  at  your  fair,  October  4th,  1866,  to 
witness  the  trial  of  the  recently  invented  Subsoil 
Attachment  to  plows,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we 
witnessed  the  trial  of  one  attached  to  a  swivel 
plow  by  Z.  Breed,  of  Weare,  and  one  attached  to  a 
common  plow  by  T.  H.  Harvell,  of  Amherst,  and 
hereby  express  the  opinion,  that  these  implements 
did  the  work  better,  and  in  a  more  expeditions 
manner  than  any  we  have  before  seen,  and.  we  con- 
sider it  a  valuable  appendage. 

It  can  be  applied  to  any  sod  or  breaking-np  plow, 
either  swivel  or  land-side,  at  moderate  expense  by 
any  one  wishing  to  adopt  the  principle  of  subsoil- 
ing. Its  operanon  is  to  loosen  the  soil  but  ru>t  to 
turn  it  tM.  Henry  D.  Pierce,  T.  G.  Holbrook,  R. 
Holbrook.  Thos.  Cioutman,  David  Butterfleld,  N. 
F.  Richardson,  J.  G.  Morse,  George  Buss,  J.  Cleaves, 
0.  B.  Clark,  £.  Ware,  T.  G.  Banis,  W.  B.  Locke. 

Subsequent  to  this  trial  **W.  D.  L.,^^  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  wrote 
as  follows :  '*At  the  late  fair  at  Milford,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  holding,  for  a  few  rods,  a  re- 
versible plow  with  subsoil  attachment.  Truly, 
it  was  an  era  in  my  fanning  experience,  at  the 
age  of  "three  score  years."  I  am  sure  it  was 
the  most  perfect  plow  I  ever  laid  hands  upon, 
turning  the  rod  naturally  and  completely  break- 
ing the  subsoil,  and  pulverizing  it  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  to  any  desirable  depth  below  the 
usual  furrow  bed.  I  have  had  great  confidence 
in  subsoiling  for  twenty  years,  but  had  never 
before  seen  an  implement  so  well  adapted  to 
the  work — simple,  cheap  and  durable.  I  felt 
proud  of  the  inventive  genius  of  my  country- 
men of  the  agricultural  class,  for  it  must  have 
been  the  result  of  the  study  of  some  practical 
plowman.  True,  the  subsoiler  takes  more 
team,  but  then  it  does  its  work  so  admirably. 
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BO  deeply,  that  the  subsequent  plowings  will  be 
much  easier,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  of 
crops.  I  most  heartily  congratulate  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  in  yiew  of  its  general  introduction. 
And  then,  the  hoeing  is  so  much  easier,  one 
can  hardly  refrain  from  '*three  cheers  for  the 
invention." 

Excuse  me  for  this  lengthy  letter.  Perhaps 
I  hare  taken  more  space  than  I  should,  but 
haying  used  the  implement,  and  experienced 
its  benefits,  I  wished  to  present  the  evidence. 
Yours  for  "the  best,"  always, 

Wettr€,  N.  H.,  Jan,,  1867.       Z.  Breed. 


Fbr  the  Neuf  England  F^grmtr, 
AFFUB  1*HEE8 — SKEDINa  liAUB— 
BONES,  &o. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Please  accept  the  thanks 
of  *^An  Inquiring  Owner  of  a  Muck-bed^^  for 
jour  replies  to  mquiries  m  the  Farmer  of 
Dec.  8tn.  I  am  not  in  ecstacies  over  being 
made  suddenly  rich,  but  shall  endeavor  to  profit 
by  your  calculations,  and  find  out  by  actual 
tnal  what  benefit  thei^  is  in  the  muck,  and  try 
to  make  '*two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grows  now." 

I  was  also  so  well  pleased  with  your  article 
oo  Ptumng  Apple  Trees,  in  reply  to  a  corres- 
pondent, and  was  so  convinced  by  your  logic 
that  the  first  suitable  day  I  went  mto  my  oi^ 
chard  and  trimmed  the  trees  that  were  lefl  m  the 
summer. 

1.  Now  I  wish  to  be  informed  if  apple  trees 
set  out  where  old  apple  trees  sto^od  will  do  as 
well.  My  orchard  was  set  out  by  m^  father, 
perhaps  w  years  ago,  and  whattrimmmgithas 
had  was  in  the  spring,  when  he  was  ready  to 
plow  it.  Many  of  the  trees  are  decayed  where 
the  larger  limbs  were  cut  off,  and  do  not  produce 
any  perfect  fruit.  I  wish  to  take  away  those 
trees  this  winter,  cultivate  the  ground  well  dur- 
ing the  simimer,  manuring  it  well,  and  next 
spring  set  other  trees  in  their  places.  Will  they 
thrive? 

2.  I  have  two  acres  of  stalk  ground ;  on  one 
half  of  it  I  wish  to  sow  oats,  and  on  the  other 
plant  potatoes,  and  seed  down  in  the  fall  with 
rye  and  grass.  I  propose  to  sow  the  oats  with- 
out manure,  as  it  was  neavily  manured  for  com 
last  spring,  but  to  manure  for  potatoes  at  the 
rate  of  10  or  12  cords  per  acre,  then  sow  on 
ground  bone  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  per  acre, 
as  bone  does  better  on  m^r  land  for  grass  and 
grain  than  any  other  fertilizer  that  I  have  ever 
used. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  bone  ?  when 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  potatoes,  when  they 
are  being  cultivated,  or  when  the  ground  is  laid 
down  ?  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it  on  the 
oat  ground  ?  and  will  it  pay  to  plow  the  oat 
ground  more  than  once  aner  the  oats  are  taken 
oflf? 

I  would  like  the  experience  of  others  with 
these  crops,  and  that  is  why  I  send  these 
inquiries  now,  tor  I  feel  that  the  columns  of  the 


enlarged  Farmer  will  be  of  too  much  value  to 
be  taken  up  with  my  inquiries  or  experience. 

This  is  a  progressive  age,  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  agriculture.  Farmers,  young 
farmers  in  particular,  are  reading  more,  and 
are  more  desirous  to  acquire  information  on 
the  subject  and  to  learn  the  experience  of  those 
grown  wise  in  the  business,  than  ever  before ; 
and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  the  assertion  that 
there  are  more  agricultural  papers  and  books 
read  now  than  in  any  previous  year. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  put  one  question  to 
our  successful  and  experienced  farmers.  How 
can  you  give  your  influence  to  advance  the 
farming  interest  of  New  England  more  than  by 
spending  a  portion  of  the  cold  and  stormy  days 
of  this  winter  in  giving  your  experience  through 
the  columns  of  the  Farmer  on  the  management 
of  farm  and  stock  ?  Exterior. 

My  Farm,  Mass.,  Dec,  22,  1866. 

Remarks. — 1.  Young  apple  trees  set  out 
where  old  ones  have  been  growing  will  undoubt- 
edly do  well  under  proper  treatment,  although 
we  should  prefer  another  location.  They 
will  need  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  a  half  peck  of 
unleached  ashes  strewed  around  them  once  in 
each  year.  If  large  trees  with  overshadowing 
branches  are  near,  they  will  affect  the  young 
trees ;  but  if  30  or  40  feet  away,  they  will  not 
sensibly  injure  them,  under  the  treatment  sug- 
gested for  the  new  ones.  It  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  dig  about  the  young  trees  whenever 
the  land  lies  in  grass— the  broader  the  diameter 
the  better. 

2.  Bone  acts  slowly,  and  we  should  therefore 
sow  it  when  the  ground  is  prepared  for  the  crop- 
either  of  potatoes  or  oats. 

The  columns  of  the  **  enlarged  Farmer"  will 
always  welcome  your  inquiries  or' experience. 
Would  that  many  others  would  furnish  theirs. 


For  the  Ne»  England  Farmer, 
THE    TABIFF  UPON  WOOIf. 

I  have  watched  with  deep  interest,  as  have 
a  great  many  others,  all  that  has  been  said 
upon  the  question  of  the  tariff  upon  wool ;  and 
I  see  by  your  issue  of  Jan.  5,  that  you  think 
that  Congress  is  not  going  to  increase  the  du- 
ties on  wool  so  as  to  he^  the  wool  growing  inter- 
est. I  suppose  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  outside  pressure  or  lobbying  of  the  man- 
ufacturers. l>fow  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man- 
ufacturers are  not  only  injuring  the  farming 
interest  of  the  country,  but  are  also  cutting 
their  own  throats,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  woof 
producer  and  manufacturer  are  so  closely  con- 
nected that  what  works  for  the  interest  of  one 
must  work  for  the  interest  of  the  other. 

I  see  it  stated  that  there  has  been  imported 
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$70,000,000  worth  of  wool  the  past  year.  It 
seems  as  though  they  must  see  that  sending  so 
much  money  out  of  the  country  for  wool,  while 
so  many  oi  our  farmers  hold  one  clip,  and  a 
great  many  two, — and  flooding  the  countrv 
with  cloth  more  than  there  b  any  sale  for,  will 
not  work  for  their  advantage.  If  that  money 
had  been  paid  out  at  home  much  of  it  would 
have  found  its  way  back  to  the  manufacturers. 

In  my  small  circle  of  acquaintances  I  know 
of  several  old  overcoats  and  cloaks  that  will 
have  to  do  duty  another  year,  because  **wool 
donH  sell,^^  and  I  dare  say  it  is  so  throughout 
the  country.  You  may  say  that  this  onlv  ap- 
plies to  a  few, — the  wool-growers.  But  1  be- 
lieve it  has  a  wider  application  than  one  would 
at  first  think.  When  the  fanners  are  short  for 
money  thev  do  not  buy  new  tools ;  do  not  re- 
pair their  buildings ;  do  not  hire  help  to  ditch, 
and  make  other  improvements  on  the  farm ;  do 
not  travel  for  pleasure ;  do  not  buy  unnecessary 
clothing.  This  reminds  me  of  a  "little  story" 
I  once  heard  my  father  tell  of  a  very  poor 
neighbor,  who  lost  his  cow.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  cows  were  cheap,  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  congratulating  him  that  he  could  buy 
another  for  ten  dollars.  "Yes,"  says  he,  "if 
you  could  buy  one  for  two  cents,  and  you  hain^t 
got  the  two  cents,  what  good  will  it  do  ?" 

Our  country  is  broad  enough  to  raise  all  the 
wool,  and  that  of  every  kind,  that  is  needed, 
if  it  can  be  properly  protected.  Although  the 
cloth  may  cost  a  trifle  more,  the  money  will  be 
here  to  pay  for  it  with.        Wool  Grower. 

Norwich,  Vt.,  Jan,  10, 1867. 


For  the  Kmf  JEngkmd  Farmer. 
SQUASHES  AND  'WATmRMJSSLOTXB. 

A    BIT    FOR    THE    BOTB. 

It  is  no  trifle  of  a  matter  to  know  when  and 
how  to  plant  and  sow.  And  then  it  is  some- 
thing to  understand  what  seeds  to  put  into  our 
liuad.  Seeds  may  be  too  old  to  grow ;  and  they 
may  be  too  fresh,  we  know.  We  shall  none  of 
us  be  too  wise,  if  we  study  long ;  and  without 
care  we  may  be  quite  foolish  and  wrong. 

Last  summer  1  planted  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  squashes.  They  were  of  the  Autum- 
nal Marrow.  Part  of  the  seeds  were  several 
years  old,  and  part  were  fresh  seeds  of  1865. 
They  were  in  the  same  field,  but  not  mixed  to- 
gether. The  ground  was  all  dressed,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  alike.     Well,  what  of  it?  ^ 

The  fresh  seeds  came  up  more  readily,  in 
little  if  any  more  than  half  the  time  taken  by 
the  old  seeds.  They  were  all  planted  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  which  is  as  early  as  I  ever 
want  to  plant  such  squashes,  except  perhaps 
lome  to  be  very  early. 

The  plants  from  the  old  seeds  had  squashes 
set  on  them  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than 
those  from  the  fresh  seeds ;  and  they  matured 
more  and  better  squashes  than  the  others,  and 
no  mistake. 

It  is  not  always  best,  boys,  to  plant  fresh 


seeds.  I  hold  squashes,  at  least,  to  be  an  ex- 
ception. I  like  to  have  seeds  selected  from 
the  very  best,  and  carefully  dried,  and  then 
carefully  marked  in  the  package,  as  to  the  kind, 
and  the  year  they  were  raised.  The  children 
of  young  seeds  are  like  unsteady  boys,  too 
fond  of  running  about — grow  too  much  vine. 

And  another  bit  for  the  boys.  Don't  you 
like  good,  first-rate  watermelons  ?  If  you  do, 
the  cows  do  likewise.  I  like  to  have  enough 
of  them  to  select  the  best ;  and  then  the  cows 
will  pay  for  what  j^ou  give  them,  liberally. 

A  compost  of  night-soil,  charcoal  dust,  plas- 
ter and  muck,  will  grow  as  nice  watermelons 
as  a  king  or  a  cow  ought  to  covet.  They  are 
not  only  very  delicious  for  us  poor  humans, 
but  they  are  amon^  the  very  best  bits  to  bring 
down  a  fiood  of  mce,  sweet  milk.  Will  the 
boys  about  the  farm  put  this  in  a  comer  of  their 
thinking-caps  for  next  smnmer^s  use  P  I  think 
thev  will  not  regret  it,  and  I  know  the  cows 
will  not.  A.  G.  c. 

Lee,  N,  H,,  Jan,,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^In  the  above  writer,  the  older 
readers  of  the  Farmer  will  recognize  the  well 
known  features  of  a  most  genial  and  well  re- 
membered acquaintance,  whom  we  shall  all  be 
glad  to  see  more  frequently  during  the  present 
"Happy  New  Year." 


BXTBACTS  hJSTD  BJiSFIirBS. 

WARM  BREAKFAST  FOR  THE  HENS  IN  WINTER. 

It  is  a  practice  with  many  who  keep  poultry  to 
feed  them  these  shaip  winter  mornings  with  grain 
so  cold  and  fh>sty,  that  our  hands  ache  the  little 
time  that  is  required  in  throwing  it  out.  Let  those 
who  dislike  a  cold  breakfast  themselves  take  a  dish 
of  com  and  set  it  under  the  stove  a  few  moments, 
or  pour  hot  water  on  it.  It  will  soon  heat  either 
way.  After  feeding  of  your  poultry,  the  lively 
cooing  and  singing  will  repay  you  for  your  trouble. 

Now,  Mr.  Farmer,  if  you  feel  disposed  to  ele- 
vate your  eyebrows,  because  a  woman  has  stepped 
in  your  path,  my  excuse  is  that  had  you  done  your 
duty,  I  should  not  have  deemed  it  mine  to  speak 
for  the  biddies.  Millie. 

Waterbury,  Vt,,  Dee.  26, 1866. 

Remarks.— "Elevate  the  eyebrows  ?"  Why,  in- 
stead of  that,  one  of  our  blandest  smiles  was  excit- 
ed by  your  humane  suggestions.  But,  dear  "Millie,** 
we  know  of  a  good  woman  who  not  only  warms  a 
dish  of  com  for  her  hens  of  a  cold  morning,  but 
also,  very  slightly,  a  dish  of  clean  water,  which 
she  thinks  adds  much  to  the  volume  and  richness 
of  that  song  of  gratitude  which  so  well  repays  yoa 
for  your  care  and  labor. 


FEEDINO  BEES. 

Information  is  wanted  as  to  the  best  time,  place 
and  manner  for  feeding  bees.  There  are  almost  as 
many  ways  of  feeding  bees  as  neat  stock.  I  know 
of  no  method  which  possesses  any  merit  but  top 
feeding. 

Dissolve  the  best  grade  of  brown  sugar  in  water, 
bring  to  a  scald,  remove  the  scum.    It  should  then 
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be  of  the  thickness  of  molasses.  If  too  much  wa- 
tered it  will  cause  dysentery.  Fill  empty  comb 
with  this  material,  and  place  it  in  the  chamber  of 
a  chamber  hive;  or  if  m  an  old-fashioned  hive, 
bore  through  the  centre  of  the  top  with  an  inch  ana 
a  quarter  bit  or  auger ;  remove  the  chips,  trim  off 
the  splinters  with  a  knife.  If,  while  doing  this,  the 
bees  manifest  a  disposition  to  come  up,  pour  a  little 
of  the  bee  feed  in  among  them,  which  will  keep 
them  down  for  the  time  being ;  then  place  the  comb 
filled  with  the  bee  feed  upon  the  top  of  the  hive 
and  cover  with  an  open  inverted  box  or  peck  meas- 
ure. Wrap  up  the  hives  with  rugs  or  quilts.  The 
best  time  to  feed  them  is  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
best  place  is  up  chamber,  directly  over  the  kitchen 
or  living  room  of  the  house. 

Feed  them  in  this  manner  right  straight  along 
up  into  the  spring,  till  the  bees  are  so  numerous 
and  the  weather  so  warm  as  to  render  feeding  im- 
practicable. When  unusually  fine,  warm  days  oc- 
cur during  the  winter,  set  them  out  on  their  summer 
stands  and  allow  them  to  fly.  This  must  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  for  to  confine  bees  fh>m  fall  till  spring 
without  an  opportunity  to  fly,  is  almost  sure  death 
to  them.  By  this  method  I  have  fed  first  and  sec- 
ond swarms,  which  did  as  well  and  swarmed  as 
early  as  the  best,  although  extremely  deficient  of 
both  honey  and  comb.  They  need  feeding  as  often 
as  twice  a  week,  or  at  least  seeing  to.  I  am  at 
present  feeding  four  swanns  and  have  never  failed. 
The  expense  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  swarms 
after  they  are  wintered.  It  is  well  known  that  bees 
almost  always  have  honey  enough  to  last  them  till 
the  first  or  the  middle  of  the  winter.  But  very  few 
swanns  accumulated  sufficient  winter  stores  the 
past  season.  A.  Leavitt. 

CMehetUr,  N.  ff.,  Jan.  15, 1867. 


OLOTH  PEDDLBBS. 

A  correspondent  in  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  thinks 
that  the  tricks  of  irresponsible  cloth  peddlers  in 
that  section  ought  to  be  shown  up.  In  the  first 
place,  should  not  the  folly  of  those  who  buy  of 
such  men  articles  which  they  do  not  know  the  value 
of,  be  shown  up,  till  people  learn  to  patronize  deal- 
ers of  known  responsibility  and  character  ?  Our 
correspondent  says : 

The  one  that  was  here  last,  said  that  a  great  fail- 
ure had  recently  occurred  in  New  York,  which  had 
sent  out  a  great  many  teams  with  directions  to  sell 
for  what  the  goods  would  fetch,  even  if  less  than 
one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  articles  was  realized, 
so  as  to  save  something  for  the  company.  He  said 
there  would  be  retail  teams  along  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  which  would  sell  six  to  nine  quarter  cotton 
cloth  for  2dc  per  yard.  American  calico  for  6c, 
French  at  10c,  and  woolen  cloths  at  prices  to  cor- 
respond. He  had  samples  of  the  cotton  cloths,  and 
a  few  pieces  of  woolens  with  him,  which  he  offered 
at  wholesale, — ^nothing  less  than  ^^5.  He  had  a 
great  coat  pattern  that  he  said  was  worth  ^^  in 
New  York  when  first  put  into  the  store,  ])nt  he 
would  sell  the  two-and-a-half  yards  for  ^15,  I 
finally  bought  it  for  910.  It  proves  to  lie  cotton 
warp  with  fair  shoddy  filling— a  good  cloth  of  the 
kind,  but  not  what  I  bargained  for.  So  much  for 
my  shave.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  put  such  fel- 
lows on  paper,  that  honest  people  may  be  put  on 
their  guard,  if  nothing  more  can  be  done. 

A.  w. 


FILM  ON  AN  ox's  BTE. 

I  noticed  in  the  Fabmeb  of  Jan.  6, 1866,  an  in- 
qoiiy  by  "E.  E.  A.,"  of  Sunderland,  Mass.,  if  there 
is  "any  simple  way  to  take  a  film  from  an  ox's 


eye  ?"  I  would  say  that  I  have  never  known  the 
following  to  fail :  ta!ie  checkerberry  leaves,  sim- 
mer them  in  lard  until  they  are  brittle,  and  when 
cooled  so  that  it  is  barelv  warm  to  the  touch,  ap- 
ply it  to  the  ox's  eye  ball,  either  with  a  feather  or 
by  taking  the  ox  by  the  horn  and  turning  his  head 
up.  so  as  to  turn  it  into  the  eye.  I  prefer  the  latter. 
No.  Sutton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  9, 1867.      J.  Presset. 

Remarks.— "H.  P.,"  of  Wilton,  N.  H.,  writes 
that  he  has  found  turkey's  oil,  applied  a  few  times 
to  the  eye  with  a  feather,  to  effect  a  cure  in  both 
oxen  and  horses. 


VVE    OF  TOBACCO. 

Our  long  winter  evenings  have  come,  and  now 
shall  we  not  have  a  discussion  through  your  paper 
on  the  use  of  tobacco.  Inquirbr. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  Dec.  21, 1866. 

Remarks. — ^Were  this  subtject  appropriate  to  our 
columns,  who  that  has  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  nose 
would  seriously  argue  in  favor  of  a  practice  which 
iigures  health  and  unfits  one  for  association  with 
the  clean  and  tidy. 

A  FINE  FIO. 

W.  H.  H.  Peabody.  of  Wilmot.  killed  a  pig,  8 
months  20  days  old,  that  weighed  when  dressed, 
after  hanging  up  one  day,  505  lbs ;  width  across  the 
hips  and  shoulders  22  inches ;  length  6  feet.  Fed 
on  milk  and  potatoes  to  the  first  of  September; 
since  then  has  had  4  bushels  barley,  and  13  of  com. 

Wilmot,  N.  H.,  Dec.  24,  1866.  a.  w.  m. 


FOUR  GOOD  PIO0. 

1  slaughtered  a  few  days  since  four  Chester  Co., 
igs,  eight  months  old,  which  weighed  as  follows : 
76  lbs.;  279  lbs.;  297  lb8.;  and  332  lbs.;  whole 
weight  of  the  four  pigs,  1184  lbs.     D.  Dwioht. 

Dudley,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  1867? 


^! 


PROFITABLE  HENS. 

Mr.  John  Buckman,  of  Stoneham,  Mass.,  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Farmer,  commenced  an  account, 
March  Ist,  with  22  hens.  Up  to  November,  the 
sales  ttom  his  henery  amounted  to  $126.  He  had 
also,  16  nice  pullets,  worth  $1.60  each,  or  ^.  Mak 
ing  the  total  income  $150  up  to  that  time.  Grain 
fed  $35.  Further  particulars  promised  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  March  1st. 

book  on  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  name  some  practical 
worker  works  on  the  horse  and  other  domestic 
animals, — not  Youatt's  or  Mason's, — that  would 
suit  a  small  farmer.  I  do  not  notice  any  advertise- 
ments of  such  as  1  want  in  your  paper. 

S.  H.  Melcker. 

La  Grange,  Tenn.,  Dec.,  1866. 

Remarks.— There  is  a  work  on  Domestic  Ani- 
mals, their  breeds,  management,  diseases,  &c.,  by 
R.  L.  Allen,  published  in  New  York ;  The  Ameri- 
can Cattle  Doctor,  by  G.  H.  Dadd ;  and  Cole*s,  quite 
a  small  but  good  book.  As  good  a  work  as  yon  can 
find,  probably,  is  the  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,— that 
treats  of  all  stock  and  all  crops  on  the  farm,  soils, 
&c.,  &c 
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MARKET  &EP0BT8. 

Tour  Market  Reports,  of  which  yoa  boast  so 
xnnch,  appear  to  me  to  fall  behind  the  New  York 
TribuneiTL  the  price  of  veal  calves,  and  lump  but- 
ter, both  of  which  we  farmers  deal  in  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  we  want  to  know  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  prices  of  both  these  articles. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

SheJbume,  Mass,,  Jan,  19,  1867. 

Rbmarks.— Our  cattle  reporter  informs  us  that 
he  is  no  better  satisfied  with  his  report  of  veal  sthan 
"An  Old  Subscriber"  appears  to  bo.  In  New  York 
calves  are  sold  by  weight,  as  are  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  poultry.  But  among  the  peculiar  whims  which 
have  caused  Boston  to  be  nicknamed  the  "City  of 
Notions,*'  are  the  habits  of  allowing  five  quarters 
to  an  ox,  of  paying  for  only  about  two-thirds 
of  his  actual  live  weight,  and  of  buying  calves 
on  commission — ^that  is,  of  giving  the  drover 
one  dollar,  more  or  less,  per  head  for  buying 
and  delivering  them.  "The  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  prices"  of  veals,  therefore,  depends 
very  largely  on  the  skill  or  luck  of  the  drover 
in  trading  with  the  individual  farmers  of  whom 
he  buys;  and  consequently  the  price  is  decided 
in  the  country  rather  than  at  Brighton.  If  not 
sold  in  this  way  they  are  bargained  for  by  the 
head — the  eyes  of  drover  and  butcher  being  the 
only  standard  of  weight  and  price— the  range  of 
1^  to  925  each,  being  often  exceeded  at  each  ex- 
treme, according  to  size  and  quality.  How  can 
such  an  unintelligible  style  of  doing  business  be 
intelligibly  reported  ? 

Our  retail  prices  of  lump  butter  are  corrected 
weekly  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  head  that 
table.  Our  wholesale  prices  are  also  corrected 
weekly  from  the  most  reliable  financial  papers,  as 
well  as  by  dealers  in  leading  articles  of  produce. 

The  fancy  prices  which  are  paid  by  a  few  fami- 
lies for  the  butter  from  certain  dairies  of  estab- 
lished reputation  for  the  production  of  a  superior 
article,  arc  no  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  market, 
and  if  quoted  would  tend  to  raise  expectations 
which  would  be  sure  to  be  disappointed. 

CONVENIENCES  FOR  WATER — NO.    II. 

In  my  last  I  promised  to  give  examples  of  fail- 
ures in  the  use  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  and  some  of 
the  causes  of  failures. 

Case  1.  In  a  town  in  Orleans  County  I  knew  a 
farm  that  was  watered  by  a  ram  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  150  rods ;  the  water  being  elevated  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  ram  was  constantly 
needing  repairs,  and  I  was  called  on  to  apply  a 
remedy.  It  had  never  operated  more  than  two 
weeks  without  an  entire  overhauling,  and  often  a 
failure  of  pipes  and  ram  occurred  at  the  same  time. 
My  patient  was  examined.  After  ascertaining  the 
price  the  farm  would  bring,  and  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  whole  case,  the  best  and  only  prac- 
tical thing  I  could  recommend  was,  "Sell  your 
farm,  Sir,  and  buy  where  water  will  run  down  hill, 
and  let  this  be  divided  up  for  pastures."  The  ex- 
treme elevation  was  too  much  for  a  sure  operation 
of  the  works  without  an  outlay  for  fixtures  that 
was  unwarrantable  for  the  farm.  Any  practical 
inquirer  would  have  advised  not  to  put  in  the  work, 
had  there  been  no  pecuniary  interest  accruing  to 
himself,  which  should  never  bo  in  the  way. 


Case  2.  The  opposite  extreme.  A  ram  in  Wind- 
sor County  was  a  failure.  The  distance  was  six 
rods  and  the  elevation  about  eight  feet.  The  ope- 
ration was  very  uncertain.  When  in  operation  it 
threw  a  largo  and  intermittent  stream— and  stopped 
withont  any  cause  visible  to  the  owner.  On  exam- 
ination I  found  there  was  too  small  an  elevation, 
and  the  alrchamber  had  no  cflbct.  The  remedy 
applied  was  simply  a  tight  plug  of  wood  at  the 
place  of  discharge,  and  instead  of  an  open  pipe  only 
an  outlet  the  size  of  a  cambric  needle  was  left. 
This  cauped  the  flow  to  be  checked,  and  the  water 
retained  in  the  air-chamber,  which  condensed  the 
air  and  caused  it  to  expand  and  contract  again  at 
each  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  eflfect  was  all  that 
could  be  desired — a  small,  permanent  stream  for- 
cibly ejected  from  the  place  of  discharge  instead  of 
the  lazy,  intermittent,  nncertain  stream  before. 

If  the  reader  will  lay  these  papers  aside  for  fu- 
ture reference  it  may  be  of  interest,  as  I  propose  to 
mention  other  cases  of  failure,  from  time  to  ^me, 
which  may  draw  out  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
principle  mvolved  in  the  operation  of  the  ram,  from 
sonie  more  competent  person  than  myself,  and 
which  is  not  given  in  the  text  books  of  philosophy. 

Orleana  County,  Vt.,  1867.  p.  J. 

PINE  TREES 

In  the  winter  season  we  should  all  have  somo 
forecast  for  the  coming  busy  months.  In  my  trav- 
els I  have  been  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  road  on  one  side  of  which,  ror  about  ono- 
fourth  of  a  mile,  pine  trees  have  been  set  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  road  from  the  high  wind. 
There  was  much  beauty  in  this  arrangement  of  the 
highway,  and  a  delightfhl  shade  in  summer.  Bat 
its  obvious  utility  was  what  presented  itself  most 
forcibly.  How  many  miles  of  bleak  and  driffcod 
roads  might  be  made  comfortable  and  even  pleas- 
ant in  winter  by  means  of  this  cheap  method.  How 
many  thousands  of  dollars  might  be  saved  to  towns 
in  the  item  of  breaking  out  highways  in  winter; 
besides  all  the  vexatious  delays  and  losses  incident 
to  travellers,  on  account  of  drifts  and  blocked  up 
roads. 

There  are  in  many  of  our  most  enterprising 
towns,  associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting out  trees,  to  improve  and  adorn  the  highways 
and  public  grounds.  Why  cannot  these  tree  soci- 
eties extend  their  operations  so  as  to  embrace  im- 
provements of  this  kind ;  or,  if  this  is  too  extensive 
a  field  of  labor,  why  cannot  they,  or  other  public- 
spirited  individuals,  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  their  respective  towns  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
here  is  a  matter  in  which  almost  every  town  in 
New  England  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  lit- 
tle expense  judiciously  applied. 

Thei*o  are  also  many  places  where  pine  trees 
might  be  set  to  advantage  around  unsightly  rocks 
in  fields  near  the  dwelling.  A  hardy  variety  of 
grape  might  also  be  planted  in  such  places,  and 
the  pine  trees,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  wonld  for 
several  years  form  one  of  the  very  best  supports.  I 
have  had  grapes  ripen  in  such  pines,  uninjured  by 
fW>sts,  a  fortnight  after  the  fruit  had  been  destroyed 
in  other  localities.  b. 

MaasaehuaeUa,  Jan.,  1867. 

WINTERING  BEE8. 

I  am  truly  interested  in  your  valuable  paper, 
treating  on  so  many  interesting  subjects.  But  the 
articles  on  bee  management  have  particularly  in- 
terested me,  especially  that  written  by  C.  S.  Wild, 
in  Farmer  of  Dec.  29,  on  keeping  bees  fh>m  per- 
ishing during  the  winter,  which  I  much  approve. 
I  think  the  location  has  something  to  do  with  the 
success  of  bee-keeping.  The  bee  house  should 
stand  in  the  warmest  place  that  can  be  foand,  so 
•that  the  bees  can,  as  early  as  possible,  start  the 
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Toang  brood,  as  this  work  will  be  delayed  if  the  i 
place  is  cold.  The  building  should  not  be  connect-  i 
od  with  any  other  building,  or  fence,  to  avoid  the  ' 
f;»dcrs  as  much  atf  possible,  which  devonr  a  great  i 
many  bees  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  house  { 
should  stand  so  the  sun  can  shine  upon  the  hives 
from  early  mom  till  evening  shade ;  the  back  as  • 
well  as  the  front  being  left  open,  so  that  the  bees  | 
will  have  the  same  chance  to  pass  in  and  out  both  < 
back  and  front.  This  gives  a  draft  of  fresh  air  and  ' 
tends  to  keep  them  dry  and  healthy.  This  plan  is  1 
practiced  0!it  West.  I  also  noticed  that  they  raised 
the  hive  Irom  the  bottom  board  from  one-half  to 
one-thir^  of  an  in^h,  by  a  small  piece  of  wood  at 
each  comer.  Thin,  however,  is  not  done  till  the 
wliltc  clover  heads  out,  which  is  considered  the 
hcft  port  of  the  honey  season,  when  it  is  found 
that  ordinary  en*  ranees  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
industrious  miiltltud'^".  At  this  time  there  is  no 
danger  of  sw-arms  rob:>ing  or  being  robbed,  but  the 
hives  BhonhX  be  let  down  as  soon  as  the  clover  sea- 
eon  is  over. 

The  hive,  if  made  of  boards,  should  be  firom  one 
and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
If  inch  boanls  arc  used,  the  inside  should  be  lined 
with  stuff  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  an  inch  thick, 
with  a  space  between  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
Then  let  them  Ije  well  painted,  and  oftencr  than 
yoo  paint  yonr  dwelling-house.  A  hive  of  this  de- 
scription, with  a  decent  swarm  and  plenty  of  honey, 
will  hardly  freeze  anywhere.  But  notwithstanding 
all  thi?,  I  recommend  friend  Wild's  plan  of  pack- 
ing round  the  straw.  If  you  have  a  small  swarm, 
pve  them  a  little  extra  care  by  puting  over  them  a 
few  old  blankets,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Patting  Ijees  in  cellars  I  think  is  bad  policy.  The 
bees  get  damp,  and  the  comb  comes  out  black  in 
the  spriug.  The  bees  that  make  out  to  live  come 
ont  uencrally  feeble,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
The  whole  secret,  then,  of  wintering  bees  and  hav- 
ing them  come  out  strong  in  the  spring,  is  a  warm 
place,  a  warm  hive, 'plenty  of  honey,  and  plenty  of 
pnreair.  J.  C.  Hill. 

East  Saugus,  Masa,y  Jan,  7, 1867. 


THINK,  TALK,  PUBLISH. 

I  often  think  that  the  editor  of  the  FAiiMERmust 
be  a  patient  man  to  answer  so  deliberately,  fully 
and  respectfully  all  the  minute, — ^not  to  say  Biraple 
—inquiries  that  are  asked.  But,  after  all,  I  am 
not  sore  you  are  not  doing  that  which  the  world 
itands  the  most  in  need  of.  The  whole  creation  is 
made  up  of  particles  so  minute,  that  we  are  told 
the  most  powerful  microscope  fails  to  present  to 
the  eye  the  form  of  the  minutest  atom .  The  world 
of  thought,  who  shall  limit  it  ?  And  if  we  think, 
why  not  talk  ?  If  talk,  why  not  write  ?  But  if 
cve'iy  one  is  to  write  out  his  own  thoughts  and 
keep  them  to  himself,  he  might  as  well  not  write  at 
all.  But  we  arc  not  going  to  stop  there— 4.hink  and 
talk  we  will.  Yes,  Imt  how  arc  we  going  to  reach 
the  eare  of  those  who  are  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  us,  when  our  own  voices,  at  the  loudest,  can- 
not reach  beyond  our  own  neighborhood  ?  We  are 
going  to  use  the  printer ;  yes,  that's  it ;  he  will  do 
the  job;  he  will  give  our  thoughts  to  the  winds, 
which  like  the  seed  in  its  downy  balloon,  shall  Ikj 
floated  to  a  geniai  soil,  where  it  shall  take  root  and 
reproduce  its  kind.  C.  Stearns. 

Ashbumham,  Mast.,  Jan,  5, 1867. 

FEEDIXO  BEES. 

In  reply  to  "P.  E.  S."  in  Farmer  of  Jan.  12, 1 
would  say,  I  know  of  no  way  to  feed  bees  if  kept 
In  a  place  as  cold  as  an  ordinary  bee  house.  If 
they  need  feeding  before  it  is  warm  enough  to  fly, 
they  will  need  it  very  often,  every  day  or  two. 
They  will  require  about  as  much  car^  as  a  pig. 


The  place  must  be  warm  enough  for  them  to  leave 
the  cluster  and  go  to  the  feed  without  becoming 
chilled.  Feeding  so  often  and  keeping  them  so 
warm  will  keep  them  constantly  excited,  much  to 
thetr  iryury.  If  it  is  warm  enough  where  the  bees 
are  kept  for  them  to  go  into  the  chamber  of  the 
hive,  they  can  be  fed  there  more  conveniently  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  hive.  Candy  has  been 
recommended  as  winter  feed  for  bees.  I  have  tried 
it  with  unsatisfactory  success.  Feeding  bees  in 
season,  say  in  July,  August  or  September,  will  pay ; 
if  neglected  then,  a  swarm  destitute  of  honey  in 
the  winter  is  of  doubtful  value.  Refined  sugar 
made  into  a  syrup  as  thick  as  it  can  be  kept  in  that 
condition  is  as  good  feed  as  can  be  desired  for 
bees.  It  must  be  put  into  something  provided  with 
a  floor  to  protect  tne  bees  from  being  wet  with  it. 
The  floor  may  be  perforated  so  as  to  allow  the  bees 
to  reach  the  feed.  A  wooden  feeder  in  winter  is 
better  than  a  metallic  one,  because  it  is  not  so  cold. 
They  will  require  food  not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  the  the  brood,  which,  in  early  spring,  will  bo 
considerable.  A  weak  swarm  fed  liberally  in  early 
will  repaj^  it  with  interest  before  the  season  spring 
is  through.  F.  F.  Fiskb. 

Mast  Yard,  N.  H.,  1867. 

experiments  with  special  manures. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  my  ex- 
perience in  using  flour  of  bone.  When  new  articles 
are  oflfered  for  sale,  even  though  highly  extolled,  I 
am  generally  very  cautious  in  beginning  with  them, 
first  testing  them  before  using  them  much.  The 
editor  of  the  Farmer,  endorsed  the  flour  of  bone- 
said  it  was  a  valuable  fertilizer,  adapted  to  all  soils. 
I  bought  two  barrels  at  a  cost  of  over  ^22.  I 
plowed  a  piece  of  lightish,  sandy  land  in  my  pas- 
ture, and  put  on  a  light  dressing  of  manure  from 
tho  barn-yard,  and  turned  it  under,  doing  by  the 
whole  fielcl  as  much  alike  as  possible.  I  lK)ught 
fish  guano,  composted  with  muck,  and  spread  on 
and  harrowed  in,  at  the  rate  of  between  400  and  500 
pounds  to  the  acre.  About  an  acre  I  reserved  and 
sowed  on  the  flour  of  bone  and  harrowed  it  in,  I 
think  alx)ut  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  com  all 
came  up  well.  June  was  a  cold  month.  It  did  not 
push  ahead.  Where  the  fish  was  the  com  was 
thrifty,  kept  a  good  color,  and  yielded  a  better  crop 
than  1  expected.  Where  the  bone  was  used,  the 
com  looked  feeble,  sickly,  and  yellow,  and  pro 
duccd,  by  the  acre,  rather  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  other,  more  than  one-thu:d  of  which  was  un- 
ripe. I  had  another  piece  of  an  acre  and  a  half 
which  I  manured  much  better  and  sowed  on  flour 
of  bone  to  give  the  com  a  start,  but  with  no  better 
result  than  the  other.  I  sowed  a  strip  of  grass 
land  with  it,  in  two  fields,  but  never  discerned  a 
particle  of  difference  where  it  was  applied.  I  hope 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  will  be  benefited  by  the 
experience  of  farmers  uning  it,  in  diffbrcnt  locali- 
ties and  in  different  States.  Elijah  Gcnn.     . 

Moniaffue,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1866. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  communicating  his  experiments.  They  show 
the  importance  of  testing  all  new  things  in  a  small 
way.  That  his  experiments  with  the  bone  were  un- 
satisfactory, is  not  strange.  It  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  200  pounds  of  bono  to  the  acre,  in  an 
unfermented  condition,  would  make  much  change 
on  "lightish,  sandy  land,"  with  only  a  "light  dress- 
ing of  manure."  If  all  the  manure  had  been  put 
upon  haJftan  acre,  and  the  bone  flour  hnd  been  fer- 
mented with  muck,  and  applied  to  the  hill,  we  have 
no  doubt  but  a  paying  crop  would  have  been  the 
result.    Bone  acts  .very  slowly.    Even  if  reduced 
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to  flonr,  its  effects  ifill  be  slow,  unless  it  is  brongfat 
into,  or  veiy  near  the  putrefactlTe  state  before  it  is 
used. 

The  same  resalts,  howeror,  sometimes  occur  in 
the  use  of  bam  manure.  We  can  show  our  corres- 
pondent a  smooth  pasture,  one  portion  of  which 
was  covered  with  coarse,  but  rich  bam  manure,  in 
the  autumn  of  1865,  and  another  portion  of  the 
same  piece  highly  dressed  with  the  liquids  firom 
the  cattle  stalls.  In  the  spring  of  1866,  the  coarse 
portions  of  the  manure  were  raked  up  and  carried 
away,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  was  expect- 
ed on  both  pieces ;  but,  lo !  it  did  not  come.  Spring 
rains  did  not  give  it  any  unusual  vitality,  and  sum- 
mer suns  and  showers  came  and  passed  away  with 
the  same  result !  Why  ?  Will  our  correspondent 
tell  us  ?  We  do  not  know,  and  can  only  coigec- 
ture.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon.  Is  it  strange, 
then,  that  similar  failures  should  sometimes  take 
place  in  the  use  of  a  substance  so  dry  and  hard  as 
bone? 

We  hope  our  correspondent  will  not  be  entirely 
discouraged  by  one  or  two  trials,  but  mingle  bone 
with  muck  or  soil,  and  let  it  remain  until  a  slight 
heat  ensues,  and  fermentation  takes  place,  and  then 
mingle  it  liberally  with  the  soil  in  the  hill,  and  care- 
fully note  the  result. 

Flour  of  bone  will  heat  rapidly,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  it  go  too  far.  An  experiment 
showed  that  a  single  gill  of  bone  floar,  mixed  with 
muck  and  put  in  a  warm  place,  gave  a  heat  of  112 
degrees,  in  the  course  of  tw;o  or  three  days. 

THE  CONGENITAL  SCROTAL  HSBNDL  COLT 

For  which  I  asked  advice  in  the  Farmer  some 
months  since,  has  entirely  recovered,  without  the 
castration  recommended,  or  anv  other  application! 
So,  also,  has  my  ncighlx)r'8  colt,  in  the  same  con- 
dition ! 

Did  any  of  your  readers  ever  know  of  such  a 
case,  that  did  not  recover,  if  allowed  a  fair  chance  ? 

Vermont^  Jan.f  1867.  Lectum. 

CVRB  FOR  BOO  SPAVIN. 

Please  advise  David  Oeorgc  to  apply  an  India 
rubber  bandage  for  his  Iwg  spavin,  and  keep  it  on 
until  the  swelling  is  reduced.  a.  l.  t. 

Fitchbwrg,  Dec.  17,  1866. 

A  PAIR  OF  NICE  H008,  ON  UNCOOKED  FOOD. 

I  purchafted  two  pigs,  four  weeks  old,  October 
16,  1864.  They  were  a  small  breed,  partly  Chester 
County.  They  were  kept  mostlv  on  skimmed 
milk,  with  a  very  little  meal,  till  May,  1865.  From 
May  to  July  they  were  kept  almost  wholly  on 
milk  'vith  a  few  weeds.  When  dry  weather  com- 
menced, not  having  sufficient  milk  for  them,  I 
began  to  give  them  meal,  increasing  the  quantity 
of  meal  as  the  milk  lessened.  In  September,  I  be- 
gan to  give  them  pot-atoes  and  pumpkins,  but  did 
not  discontinue  tne  meal.  For  several  months 
their  usual  allowance  was  three  quarts  of  meal 
three  times  a  day,  with  what  milk  we  had,  and  the 
same  quaatity  or  potatoes,  or  an  equivalent  in 
pumpkins.  Several  weeks  l>efore  they  were  killed 
I  began  gradually  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  pota- 
toes, but  gave  them  some  at  every  meai.  I  never 
cooked  anything  for  them,  and  never  gave  any- 


thing warm.  They  were  never  sick,  and  neyer 
took  any  medicine.  Dec.  15,  1865,  one  weighed, 
dressed,  396,  the  other  342  pounds. 

Quite  a  number  of  pigs  of  this  same  litter  were 
sold  to  different  individuals  and  killed  about  fiie 
same  time,  but  not  one  of  them,  so  fkr  as  I  can 
learn,  weighed  over  300  pounds.  There  are  cer- 
tainly two  weighty  reasons  in  favor  of  giving  hogs 
uncooked  food.  It  saves  labor,  and  avoids  all 
danger  of  ii^nring  them  with  hot  food.         s.  b. 

I^trry,  N.  H,,  1866. 


WOOIi-GBOWBBS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 
FexmsylTanis. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  some  kind  friend  for 
slips  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  papers,  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  Wool-Growers  of  that 
State,  at  the  annual  meeting,  Jan.  16th.  The 
following  officers  were  elected : — 

President— Dr.  F.  Julius  LeMoyne,  of  Washing- 
ton county. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Slocum,  Fayette  county ; 
J.  C.  White,  Lawrence ;  H.  H.  Crell,  Oreene ;  J.  J. 
Bard,  Butler;  George  Rea,  Westmoreland;  J. 
Hoagland,  Mercer ;  John  Cain,  Beaver ;  Gen.  Har- 
ry White,  Indiana;  Joseph  A.  Thompson,  Arm- 
strong; Asa  Manchester,  Washington ;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam F.  Johnston,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — John  McDonald 
Glenn,  Alleghany  county. 

Executive  Committee  —  John  Ewing,  David 
Houston,  Samuel  McFarland,  Washington  county. 

Representative  to  the  National  Society — James 
Slocum,  Fayette  county. 

In  some  discussion  upon  the  tariff  bill,  Mr. 
Lee,  of  Alleghany  expressed  fears  that  if  the 
bill  should  pass  in  its  present  form,  eighty-fiye 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign  wools  imported  would 
come  in  at  three  cents  duty ;  alluding  probably 
to  the  **third  class,"  which  provides  for  the* 
importation  of  "carpet  wools,"  at  that  rate. 
The  same  fear  has  been  expressed  by  others. 
After  a  full  discussion,  however,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the 
meeting : — 

That  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  wool- 
growers*  interest  of  our  country  should  have  ample 
protection ;  and  that  the  present  tarilT  is  wholly  in- 
adequate for  that  purpose;  that  the  association, 
therefore,  respectfully  but  earnestly  urges  upon 
Congress  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  on  Wool 
and  Woolens,  as  passed  by  the  lower  House  of 
Congress  at  its  last  session. 

Ohio. 
At  the  regular  winter  meeting  of  the  Wool- 
Growers'  Association,  at  Columbus,  Jan.  8,  a 
more  elaborate  series  of  resolutions  to  the 
same  effect  were  carried  nearly  unanimously, 
although  a  memorial  was  read  by  John  H. 
Klippart  from  the  Franklin  county  society, 
which  set  forth  in  substance,  as  we  leam  by 
the  Ohio  Farmer,  that  by  the  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Wool-Growers  and  Woolen  Mann- 
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ftctmers  at  Syracuse,  and  through  the  action 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  those  bodies  after- 
ward, the  wool-growers  had  surrendered  their 
lights  to  equal  protection,  and  had  been  adroit- 
ly oveivreached  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  ad- 
justment of  tariff  duties  on  wool  and  woolens. 
The  following  elections  were  made : — 

Hon.  Colambxis  Delano,  of  Knox  connty,  was 
elected  President ;  Dr.  H.  S.  Conklin,  of  Shelby 
county,  Vice  Pretident ;  S.  D.  Harris,  of  Cleve- 
land, Secretary  mid  Treasurer;  R.  M.  Montgom- 
ery, Reprcecntative  in  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Nation&I  Wool -Growers*  Association ;  J.  C.  Stev- 
ens, of  Hardin  county,  J.  B.  Jamison,  of  Harrison, 
and  N.  S.  ToA^-nscnd,  of  Lorain,  Directors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  for  the  untiring  labors  of 
their  late  president,  Hon.  R.  M.  Montgomer)', 
then  at  his  post  in  Washington,  was  adopted. 
niinoiB. 

The  wool-growers  of  Illinois  met  at  Spring- 
fidd,  Jan.  8th.  The  attendance  was  large, — 
members  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  be- 
ing present.  A  series  of  twelve  resolutions 
were  adopted,  which  show  that  the  farmers  of 
that  great  State  are  in  earnest  in  their  demands 
that  the  house  tariff  bill  on  wooLa  and  woolens, 
or  the  one  equally  protective,  now  pending  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  shall  become  a 
law  of  the  land.  They  also  resolve,  that  we 
axe  opposed  to  our  country  remaining  any 
longer  the  rag-bag  of  the  world,  and  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  importation 
of  shoddy  or  woolen  rags,  either  by  direct  law 
or  such  rates  of  duty  as  will  effectually  prohibit 
them. 

Better  protection,  by  State  Legislation,  from 
dogs  is  also  insisted  upon. 


8TAT3B  AGBICUliTUBAIi  SOOXETIES. 

Maine. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 

Agricultural  Society,  at  Augusta,  Jan.  16,  the 

following  officers  were  elected : — 

Preiidcnt— Seward  Dill,  of  Phillips. 
Secretary— Samuel  L.  Boardman  of  Augnsta. 
Treaeorer— Wm.  S.  Badger,  of  Augusta. 
Trustees— Samuel  Wasson,  of  Ellsworth;  War- 
ren Percival,  of  Vassalboro*. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Board 

of  Agriculture,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the 

election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : — 

Resident— Samuel  Wasson,  of  Ellsworth, 
vice  President— Asa  Smith,  of  Mattawamkeag. 
Secretary— S.  L.  Goodale,  of  Saco. 
Messenger— Asa  R.  Boardman,  of  South  Nor- 
ndgewock. 

This  Board  during  its  annual  session  of  sev- 
«»1  days  discussed  a  wide  range  of  agricultural 
"ihjecta,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list 


of  topics  which  were  presented  by  the  ^Busi- 
ness Committee : — 

1 — ^Under  what  conditions  will 'agriculture  in 
Maine  be  most  successful } 

2— To  what  extent  can  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  crops  be  profitably  earned  in  autumn  ? 

S— In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  should 
farms  be  fenced  ? 

4— The  construction  of  bams. 

6— To  what  extent  should  mixed  husbandxy  be 
practiced  ? 

6 — ^What  are  the  best  methods  of  seeding  down 
to  grass? 

7— Do  health  and  economy  require  more  atten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  our  farmers,  to  the  production 
and  use  of  garden  vegetables  and  fruits  f 

8— The  imperfect  obligations — as  their  discharge 
affects  the  physical  as  well  as  moral  health  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family. 

9— Are  the  direct  and  indirect  advantages  of 
sheep  husbandry  with  the  present  tariff  on  foreign 
wool  such  as  to  warrant  its  increase  in  Maine  ? 

10— Which  is  the  most  profitable,  the  raising  of 
cattle  or  sheep  ? 

11 — ^By  what  practicable  method  can  an  effective 
and  use'ful  connexion  between  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege and  the  common  schools  be  affected  ? 

12— Can  artificial  manures  be  profitably  used, 
and  if  so,  what  kind,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

13— The  comparative  advantages  of  the  culture 
of  Indian  com  and  the  smaller  gi-ains. 

The  Maine  Farmer  of  Jan.  24,  gives  a  re- 
port of  the  first  five  days'  proceedings,  which 
we  have  laid  aside  for  future  use. 

Connecticut. — ^At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Society,  at  New 
Haven,  Jan.  9,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : — 

President— Ephraim  H.  Hyde,  of  Tolland. 

Vice  Presidents— Bobbins  Battell,  of  Norfolk, 
H.  L.  Stewart,  of  Middle  Haddam. 

Corresponding  Secretary— T.  S.  Gold,  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Recording  Secretary— Burdett  Loomis,  of  Wind- 
sor Locks. 

Treasurer— F.  A.  Brown,  of  Hartford. 

County  Directors— New  Haven  County,  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Whittlesey ;  Hartford  County,  C,  M. 
Pond ;  New  London  County,  James  A.  Bill ;  Fair- 
field County,  Charles  Hough ;  Windham  County, 
Benj.  F.  Sumner;  Litchfield  County,  George  C. 
Hitchcock;  Middlesex  County,  P.  M.  Augur; 
Tolland  County,  S.  F.  West. 

Chemist— Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  created  by 
the  Legislature  in  May  last,  met  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  The  President  {ex-officio  a 
member)  is  the  Governor  of  the  State;  the 
Vice  President  is  Hon.  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Staf- 
ford ;  and  the  Secretary  is  T.  S.  Gold,  of 
Cornwall.  The  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  were 
Hon.  Mr.  Hyde,  Howard  Collins,  Esq.,  of 
Canton,  Prof  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  New  Haven, 
and  Mr.  Gildersleeve,  of  Portland.  Each 
county  society,  or  society  receiving  State  aid, 
is  entitled  to  name  a  member. 

Omo.— The  Ohio  Farmer  furnishes  full  re- 
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ports  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Columbus,  Jan.  9th. 
We  have  space  merely  to  say  that  the  business 
committee  reported  several  subjects  for  discus- 
sion, on  the  first  of  which,  the  State  Agricultu- 
ral college,  Judge  Jones  of  Delaware  county, 
one  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject 
of  location,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  the 
committee  had  been  authorized  to  locate  the 
college,  eligible  sites  and  the  necessary  funds 
would  have  been  proffered.  The  land  donated 
by  Congress  had  all  been  sold  at  an  average 
of  53  cents  per  acre,  and  had  thus  availed  only 
about  half  the  amount  that  was  expected.  At 
the  close  of  Mr.  J.'s  remarks,  the  convention 
voted  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  it  adopted  in 
its  session  of  1865,  expressing  itself  in  favor 
of  one  coUege  and  opposed  to  the  division  of 
the  funds.  Resolutions  were  presented  de- 
nouncing monopolies  and  combinations,  and 
arguing  against  the  enactment  of  an  eight-hour 
labor  law. 

Tlie  Boai'd  organized  by  the  election  of 
Daniel  McMillian  as  President ;  James  Buck- 
ingham, Treasurer;  John  H.  Klippart,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  Henry  S.  Babbett, 
Recording  Secretary. 

TiMK  OP  Sowing  Winter  and  Spring 
Wheat. — At  a  late  discussion  by  the  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  Farmer's  Club,  Mr.  Ephraim 
Graham  is  reported  by  the  Sentinel  to  have 
said  that  winter  wheat,  if  sown  the  last  of 
August  or  first  of  September,  is  usually  a  sure 
crop,  but  if  sown  in  October,  doubtful.  In 
case  spring  wheat  cannot  be  sown  as  soon  as 
April  20,  it  is  better  to  seed  with  some  other 
grain.  Mr.  Solon  Carter,  of  Leominster,  said 
that  wheat  paid  him  less  than  any  other  crop. 
His  grass  was  tlie  most  profitable,  but  he  could 
not  get  good  grass  without  preparing  the  land 
by  raising  corn. 


Ayrshire  Herd  Book. — The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  "Association  of  Breeders  of 
Thorough-bred  Neat  Stock,"  consisting  of  G. 
B.  Loring,  Salem,  Mass.,  H.  S.  Collins,  Col- 
Hnsville,  Ct.,  Wm.  Bimie,  Springfield,  Mass., 
roquest  all  breeders  and  owners  of  such  stock 
to  send  in  full  pedigrees  of  each  animal,  with 
the  fee  of  fifty  cents  each,  that  they  may  be 
registered  in  the  second  yolnme  of  their  herd 


book,  on  or  before  the  first  of  July  next.  All 
letters  and  money  should  be  addressed  to  J. 
N.  Bagg,  of  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  has 
undertaken  the  editorship  of  the  new  herd  book. 


Caledonia  (Vt.)  Agricultural  Societt. 
— At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Caledonia 
County  Agricultural  Society,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  year  ensuing :  E.  A. 
Parks,  Waterford,  President;  H.  M.  Hall, 
Burke,  W.  J.  Henderson,  Ryegate,  Vice 
Presidents ;  I.  W.  Sanborn,  Lyndon,  T.  M. 
Howard,  St.  Johnsbury,  J.  H.  George,  Hard- 
wick,  Secretaries ;  E.  F.  Brown,  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Treasurer. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  the 
Vermont  Congressmen  to  do  all  they  can  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  bill  to  protect  the  wool- 
growing  interest  of  the  State  and  nation. 


Sterling,  Mass.,  Farmers'  Club. — ^This 
town  club,  with  a  membership  of  121,  holds 
an  annual  Fair.  In  September  last,  $264.84 
were  distributed  in  premiums,  leaving  $283  in 
the  treasury.  Joseph  P.  Hej'wood,  President ; 
Luke  Sawyer,  Vice  President;  Ezra  Sawyer, 
Secretary ;  William  D.  Peck,  Treasurer. 


For  the  Nmo  England  Farmer. 
MUCK. 

At  a  recent  farmer^s  meeting,  at  which  the 
^^preparation  of  manures''*  was  the  subject  of 
discussion,  the  debate  hung  for  some  time  upon 
the  question  whether  muck  was  of  any  value 
except  as  an  ab8orhe:i\t. 

E.  B.  considered  it  as  possessing  intrinsic 
value  of  itself  as  a  fertilizer,  and  said  if  the 
droppings  from  animals  were  his  onl^v  resource 
for  enriching  his  land,  he  should  quit  farming 
at  once.  He  believed  that  by  drawing  muck 
into  his  yards  and  letting  it  lie  a  few  years,  he 
had  tripled  the  products  of  his  farm.  He  did 
not  think  liquid  manure,  from  any  animals,  re- 
quired any  absorbent  in  the  winter  season,  the 
solid  part  being  sufficient  to  absorb  it  all.  He 
believed  manure  is  often  too  strong,  and  that 
muck  and  manure  composted  together  are  bet- 
ter than  clear  manure  separate.  He  had  rather 
have  a  load  of  muck  than  a  load  of  straw. 
Said  com  planted  on  muck  will  always  come 
up,  if  ever  so  dry !  The  best  corn  raised  on 
Col.  M.^s  farm  was  raised  on  clear  muck  that 
laid  ten  years  rotting ! 

D.  H.  thought  turf,  or  soil,  fully  as  good  as 
muck ;  only  not  as  light  and  easy  to  handle. 

Col.  M.  thought  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  the  quality  of  muck. 

McC.  said  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
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tbe  8oil,  as  to  the  usefulness  of  muck,  whether 
loamy,  sandy  or  clayey. 

C.  M.  H.  said  he  had  bent  his  long  back  a 
good  deal  shoreling  muck.  Didn't  think  it 
paid ;  believed  the  turf  from  the  roadside,  or 
even  the  dirt  under  it,  worth  more  than  muck. 

G.  F.  N.  thought  muck  had  other  value  than 
as  an  absorbent,  and  believed  it  ''will  pay^^  to 
cart  it  two  miles,  ii'  not  more  than  half  way 
nphill! 

A.  B.  M.  would  not  use  wet,  low-land  muck 
at  all.  Had  tried  spreading  it  on  grass  land 
without  any  benefit.  Said  it  was  naturally 
sour,  and  tends  to  produce  sorrel.  Was  in 
lavor  of  decayed  leaves  and  other  vegetable 
matter  from  high  lands. 

S.  H.  thought  the  chief  value  of  muck  is 
as  an  absorbent. 

C.  M.  H.  would  rather  have  straw,  and  did  not 
think  muck  worth  looking  at,  only  as  an  ab- 
sorbent. 

F.  D.  said  swamp  muck  is  over  90  per  cent, 
water,  and  considered  it  worthless  except  as 
an  absorbent.  The  dirt  taken  from  a  well  bot- 
tom, spread  around  his  yard,  produced  a  rank 
growth  of  grass ! 

A.  B.  M.,  C.  M.  H.,  S.  H.  and  others  made 
similar  statements  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
hard-pan  taken  f/om  four  to  five  feet  below 
the  surface  and  spread  upon  cultivated  fields. 

Mr.  Editor,  what  do  you  say  ?  If  the  entire 
value  of  muck  consists  in  its  absorbing  pro- 
perty— it  may  be  of  importance  to  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  it,  as  they  can  get  saw- 
dust, India  wheat  hulls,  refuse  straw,  &c.,  that 
will  absorb  as  much  limiid,  more  conveniently 
and  with  less  labor.  Will  it  pay  to  dry  and 
house  common  soil  for  an  absorbent  ? 

Vermont ,  Jem,,  1867.  Lectum. 

Remarks. — ^There  is  a  great  difference  in 
muck.  Some  of  it  is  worthless,  but  not  inju- 
rious to  the  soil.  Other  beds  are  particularly 
injurious,  as  when  it  is  thrown  out  no  plant 
will  spring  into  life  upon  it,  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  years,  until  it  has  been  ameliorated  by 
atmospheric  action.  Good  muck  that  is  thrown 
out  in  tbe  fall  or  winter  will  be  generally  cov- 
ered with  plants  of  some  kind  the  succeeding 
summer. 

As  an  absorbent,  muck  is  certainly  valuable. 
It  is  our  opinion,  based  upon  an  extensive  use 
of  muck,  that  two  cords  of  muck  and  one 
cord  of  manure,  thoroughly  mingled,  are  as 
good  as  three  loads  of  the  same  kind  of  clear 
manure,  on  any  light  loams  or  sandy  soils. 
So  think  many  of  the  members  of  the  Concord 
Farmers'  Club,  if  not  every  one  of  them. 
Dana's  Mitck  Manual  tells  us  that  if  two  pounds 
of  foda  ash,  or  three  pounda  of  potash  are 


added  to  100  pounds  of  fresh  dug  peat,  all  the 
good  effects  of  real  cow-dung  will  he  produced. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THE  SUPPIiT  OF  FRUIT. 
In  seasons  like  the  past,  when  the  apple  and 
pear  crop  were  so  much  below  the  average 
yield,  fruit  raisers  naturally  ask  the  question. 
What  shall  we  do  to  secure  our  usual  supply  of 
fruit  for  family  use,  or  for  the  market  r  The 
first  thought  IS  the  danger  of  depending  upon 
one  or  two  kinds.  In  such  case  we  are  liable 
to  an  over  supply  in  one  season  and  a  deficien- 
cy in  another.  If  the  land  owner,  for  example, 
plants  only  an  apple  orchard,  he  may  have  all 
that  he  wants  and  an  overplus  besides  when 
the  year  proves  favorable;  but  he  will  be 
annoyed  by  a  deficiency  in  unfavorable  years. 
The  true  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  provide  as 
many  legs  to  one's  stool  as  possible ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  secure  as  great  a  variety 
of  kinds  as  may  be  practicable.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  a  very  large  number  of  varieties 
of  each  kind,  but  a  large  number  oi 
kinds.  Thus  in  one  year  apples  may  be 
abundant,  but  peaches  and  grapes  may  be  en- 
tirely deficient ;  during  anotner  season  the  re- 
verse may  take  place ;  hence  it  is  desirable  to 
?lant  all  the  kinds  that  are  easily  cultivated, 
'aking  the  circle  of  fruits,  and  be^nning  with 
strawberries  and  the  earliest  chemes,  followed 
by  currants,  raspberries,  the  earliest  pears  and 
apples,  and  plums,  blackberries,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  general  supply  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  grapes,  terminating 
with  the  late  keeping  pears,  packed  grapes 
and  winter  apples, — ^we  shall  find  on  an  average 
a  certain  percentage  or  rate  of  failure  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  that  may  be  relied  upon.  In 
some  localities  there  will  not  be  one  failure  in 
ten  among  these  different  fruits;  while  in 
others  the  deficiency  may  be  as  one  to  five,  or 
one  to  three,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  we 
have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  enlarge  our  number 
so  as  to  insure  the  certainty  of  a  supply  from 
one  or  more.  The  year  past,  for  example,  has 
furnished  us  with  a  profusion  of  strawberries ; 
a  good  supply  of  currants,  when  the  hellebore 
treatment  was  promptly  given  to  the  cuirant 
worm ;  raspberries ;  a  fair  supply  of  blackber- 
ries ;  most  varieties  of  the  hardy  grape,  &c. 
In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  an  increased 
reliance  on  the  grape,  for  although  it  may  fail 
in  some  seasons,  the  cause  of  that  failure  is  un- 
like that  which  destroys  the  crop  on  most  of 
our  fruit  trees.  The  latter  is  often  the  result  of 
severe  winters,  and  very  frequently  it  is  caused 
by  abundant  rains  about  the  time  of  blooming. 
But  the  grape  is  never  winter-killed  in  the 
fruit  buds,  nor  by  the  rains  of  spring,  because 
the  fruit  is  formed  on  the  new  shoots,  which 
grow  at  a  later  time  in  the  year.  We  should, 
therefore,  plant  them  more  extensively  for 
family  use.  New  sorts  of  excellent  quality 
have  been  added  to  our  list  within  a  few  years. 
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and  much  has  recently  been  ^ven  to  the  pro- 
duction of  early  varieties,  while  those  for  win- 
ter use  have  not  been  overlooked. 

Let  us  compare  the  grape  with  the  apple  as 
to  the  amount  which  may  be  obtained  from  a 
given  area  of  land.  The  most  productive 
apples,  such  for  instance  as  the  Baldwin  and 
Rhode  Lland  Greening,  have  yielded  in  good 
seasons  at  the  rate  of  some  400  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  100  or  200  are  a  more  common 
crop.  Taking  16  or  20  of  the  more  popular 
sorts,  we  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
much  more  than  160  bushels  to  the  acre, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  different  seasons, 
or  not  over  three  or  four  tons.  Now,  in  ordin- 
ary vineyard  management,  four  tons  do  not 
constitute  an  extraordinary  crop  even  for  such 
excellent  sorts  as  the  Isabella,  Concord  and 
Delaware.  Some  of  these  have  yielded  over 
six  tons  per  acre.  It  may  be  questioned, 
therefore,  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  apple  or- 
chard will  yield  more  than  the  vineyard ;  the 
latter,  it  is  admitted,  re(]uire8  far  more 
care  in  cultivation  and  pruning,  and  more  at- 
tention also  in  preser\'ing  the  fruit.  But  we 
are  all  learning  that  fruit  should  have  as  much 
care  as  com,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  and  are 
becoming  willing  to  give  it.  While,  therefore, 
we  would  not  diminish  the  amount  given  to 
strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, blackberries,  cherries,  apples,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  pears,  &c.,  we  especially 
recommend  at  the  present  time  a  larger  atten- 
tion to  the  best  hardy  grapes. 

OnsTiNKHAM. 

Lakemlle,  Mass.  Jan,,  1867. 


.Fbr  the  New  England  Fearmer. 

EXPEBTBCENTS  WITH  FIiOUB  OF 
BONE. 

The  past  season  I  bought  one  barrel  of  flour 
of  bone,  made  by  the  Boston  Milling  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company ;  it  cost  me  $11.92.  Be- 
ing partial  in  its  favor,  I  thought  I  would  give 
it  a  fair  trial.  My  farm  is  mostly  of  a  dark 
yellow  loam,  having  been  formerly  covered 
with  a  growth  of  beach,  birch,  maple,  oak, 
pine,  &c. 

I  planted  a  piece  of  com  which  had  a  heavy 
coat  ot  horse  and  sheep  manure  ploughed  in. 
Of  this  field  certain  rows  were  served  with  a 
limited  amount  of  compost,  made  of  leached 
ashes  and  hen  manure ;  other  rows  with  a  com- 
post of  night  soil  and  gravel ;  certain  other 
rows  with  about  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  of 
bone,  all  being  applied  in  the  hill ;  and  other 
rows  were  plan  tea  without  anything  in  the  hill. 
The  result  was  that  where  the  hen  manure  and 
night  soil  were  put  the  com  got  the  best  start 
and  kept  it  through  the  season.  At  harvesting 
time  I  kept  two  rows  served  with  flour  of  bone 
separate,  and  two  rows  without  anything  in  the 
hiU.  I  husked  and  measured  them  by  them- 
selves, and  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  com 
from  the  two  lots  was  almost  imperceptible. 


On  another  piece  I  planted  potatoes,  on 
part  of  which  I  put  a  single  handiul  of  a  com- 
post of  sheep  manure  and  leached  ashes  in 
the  hill,  and  on  the  other  part  of  the  piece  I 
put  about  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  of  bone  in 
the  hill.  Otherwise  there  was  no  manure  used 
on  the  piece, — which  was  ploughed  the  fall  be- 
fore. At  digging  time,  where  the  sheep  voMr 
nure  and  ashes  were  put  the  potatoes  were  the 
best. 

On  another  piece  I  planted  beans.  This  was 
well  manured  with  bam-yard  manure .  skipping 
certain  rows,  and  noting  the  product  at  bar- 
vesting  time,  between  the  rows  to  which  bone 
flour  was  applied  and  the  rows  without  the 
flour,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell  the 
difference. 

I  ploughed  up  one  and  three-fourths  acres 
in  my  pasture  last  May  and  planted  it  with 
potatoes.  I  used  bone  flour  on  most  of  it, 
but  leH  certain  rows  with  nothing  in  the  hill ; 
and  certain  other  rows  had  about  twice  as  much 
unleached  ashes  in  the  hill,  as  I  applied  of  bone 
flour.  The  result  stands  thus :  nothing  in  hill. 
No.  3 ;  flour  of  bone  in  hill.  No.  2,  and  un- 
leached ashes  in  the  hill.  No.  1.  This  piece 
had  no  other  manure  than  bone  and  ashes.  I 
am  satisfied  I  am  out  of  pocket  for  a  part  of 
the  $11.92  up  to  this  date,  but  what  I  may  get 
of  it  in  the  future  I  can^t  tell.  If  we  could 
have  the  whole  substance  of  the  bone  as  it 
comes  from  the  animal,  and  not  lose  a  great 
share  of  the  glue  and  oil  by  the  process  of 
manufacture,  undoubtedly  our  crops  would  be 
more  satisfactorv  than  they  now  are. 

Bradford,  N.  H„  Jan.  8,  1867.    J.  f.  d. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FIiOUB  OF    BONE. 

Messrs.  Editors  of  New  England  Farmer : — 
Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Rufus  Nutting,  of 
Randolph,  Vt.,  gives  some  statements  in  the 
last  issue  of  your  valuable  journal,  in  reference 
to  Flour  of  Bone ;  being,  as  he  states,  .results 
of  his  own  personal  use  of  it  the  last  season  ; 
and  it  not  being  up  to  his  expectations,  Mr. 
Nutting  proposes  to  write  solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  farming  community,  pro  bono  publico, 
and  disclaims  all  intention  to  injure  persons  or 
corporations.  We  take  him  at  his  word,  and 
shall  answer  him  as  a  man  really  and  honorably 
anxious  only  to  get  at  the  truth.  Mr.  Nutting, 
we  presume,  will  not  deny  the  importance  of 
bone  as  a  manure.  That  point  is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  admit  of  discussion.  All  scientific 
authorities,  particularly  Liebig  and  Johnston, 
place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  special  ma- 
nures, and  devote  great  space  to  the  exposition 
of  its  merits.  All  practical,  intelligent  far- 
mers equally  acknowledge  it.  In  England  and 
the  Continent  of  £urope,  where  bone  has  been 
used  very  extensively  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, its  value  is  considered  beyond  a  doubt. 
In  Germany  it  is  rated  so  high  that  by  law  its 
exportation  is  forbidden. 
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Th^  use  of  bone  in  all  countries,  however, 
has  been  confined  to  that  which  has  been  sim- 
j)ly  crashed,  or  broken  into  fragments  of  con- 
siderable size.  But  all  the  authorities  agree 
in  the  great  advantage  of  having  bone  reduced 
to  a  powder  by  mechanical  means.  Although 
it  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  in- 
ventors, no  machine  has  been  made  which 
would  reduce  bone  to  powder  till  the  invention 
of  those  used  solely  by  the  Boston  Milling  and 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Now  what  the  public  wishes  to  be  assured  of 
is,  whether  this  pulverized  bone,  manufactured 
bv  this  Corporation  is  pure  and  unadulterated. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  from  the  first  we  have 
advertised  everywhere  that  its  perfect  purity 
was  preserved ;  no  adulieration  or  admixture 
whatever  being  introduced,  except  Jive  per 
cent,  of  common  salt,  as  a  preservative  when 
packed  in  barrels.  A  guarantee  to  this  effect 
can  be  given  by  this  Corporation.  We  have 
constantly  solicited  investigation,  and  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  many.  We  have 
been  permitted  by  all  the  agricultural  newspa- 
pers in  this  city  to  refer  to  them  upon  this  sub- 
ject for  now  nearly  one  year,  because  they 
have  given  our  mills,  our  process  and  our 
Flour  of  Bone  a  thorough  examination. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  Mr.  Nutting  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  and  here  offer  him 
and  his  friends,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  a  full  and  free  invitation  to  inspect 
our  works,  processes  and  their  results.  We 
guarantee  one  thing,  at  least : — ^to  satisfy  them 
that  we  furnish  perfectly  pure  hone^  ground 
fine  by  a  strictly  mechanical  process,  without 
burning  or  using  acids.  Of  course  we  do  not 
gnarantee  that  it  will  prove  a  success  in  every 
description  of  soil  or  in  every  season.  Did 
Mr.  N.  ever  know  of  any  manure  which  could 
be  absolutely  promised  to  produce  the  same 
effect  under  every  and  all  circumstances,  all 
differences  of  soil,  climate,  &c.,  &c.  ?  Is  it 
fair  to  condemn  our  article,  because,  as  he 
states,  it  once  failed  with  him .?  We  tldnk  not. 
Not  to  occupy  too  much  of  your  paper  in  our 
matter,  we  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  Mr.  N.  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  him  personally.  For 
we  believe  that  he  will  then  be  satisfied  that 
we,  too,  also  have  an  interest  in  the  well-be- 
ing of  agriculturists  generally,  and  if  honest 
efK>rts  can  prove  this,  he  mav  rest  assured  of 
Oiir  making  them.  Respectfully  yours. 
A.  F.  Devereux  &  Co., 
Agents  Boston  Milling  and  Manuf^g  Co 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1866. 


FEBBETS  AND  BATS. 
Rats  are  a  great  nuisance.  My  pig-pens 
and  buildings  are  overrun  with  them.  1  often 
wish  for  a  pair  or  two  of  ferrets  and  a  couple 
of  pood  terrier  dogs.  We  could  have  some 
glorious  sport.  When  I  was  a  boy,  in  Eng- 
hndf  I  used  to  keep  ferrets,  and  can  well  re- 


member many  days  when  I  was  too  sick  to  go 
to  school ;  but  cannot  recall  a  day  when  I  was 
not  well  enough  to  go  "a  ferreting!"  We 
used  to  stack  nearly  all  our  grain,  and  as  it 
was  never  threshed  until  the  winter,  and  fre- 
auently  not  before  the  next  summer,  the  stacks 
that  were  on  the  ground  were  a  favorite  haunt 
for  rats.  I  have  seen  old  stacks  that  were 
completely  riddled  with  rat  holes — sides,  top 
and  bottom.  Such  a  stack  afforded  real  sport 
for  us  youngsters.  Armed  with  a  good  stick, 
we  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  stack.  The 
ferrets,  having  been  fasted  over  night,  were 
turned  into  the  holes.  They  would  creep 
along  there  slowly  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  a  rat 
was  scented  they  were  more  active,  and  when 
the  game  was  fairly  started  Master  Rat,  or 
Madam,  must  make  good  pace  to  save  their 
skin.  With  a  rush  he  leaps  from  the  stack, 
when  a  terrier  makes  short  work  of  him. 
When  the  sport  is  lively,  half  a  dozen  or  more 
are  on  the  ground  at  once,  and  dogs  and  boys 
have  all  they  can  do  to  attend  to  them. 

The  smaller  the  ferret  the  better,  as  she 
can  follow  the  rats  more  easily  and  rapidly 
through  the  holes.  The  large  male  ferrets  are 
seldom  as  good  rat  catchers — or  more  prop- 
erly, raifrighteners — as  the  small  female  fer- 
ret. If  Kept  perfectly  clean  and  in  a  warm 
but  well  ventilated  pen  or  box,  and  fed  regu- 
larly with  a  little  new  milk  and  scraps  of  fresh 
meat,  birds,  heads  of  chickens,  blood,-  etc. ; 
there  is  no  difliculty  in  raising  them. 

Why  cannot  we  keep  ferrets  in  this  coun- 
try ?  The  only  difliculty  I  can  think  of  is  our 
severe  winters.  But  it  would  seem  that  this 
could  be  overcome  by  keeping  them  in  a  bam 
cellar  and  furnishing  them  with  plenty  of  dry 
bedding,  in  which  they  can  burrow  and  form  a 
nest. 

I  see  ferrets  are  advertised  at  $20  a  pair ! 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  frequently  raised  seven, 
and  in  one  case  nine  at  a  litter,  and  used  to 
feel  rich  when  I  dould  sell  the  young  ones  for 
$1  60  per  pair.  They  breed  twice  a  year ; 
and  some  of  our  youqg  farmers'  sons,  espe- 
cially in  the  milder  sections,  would  find  a  plea- 
sure and  profit  in  keepiujj  them. — Joseph  Har- 
ris, in  American  AgriciUturist, 


BEST  WAY  OP  SEBDHJ^a  DOWM". 
The  Harvest  Club  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
discussed  this  subject,  at  a  late  meeting  at 
Thaxter  Shaw's,  in  Montague,  Moses  Stebbins 
in  the  chair.  As  reported  by  the  Boston  Cul- 
tivator, Thomas  J.  Field,  President  of  the 
Franklin  County  Society,  opened  the  discussion. 

He  recommended  12  lbs  of  clover  seed,  6 
quarts  of  herdsgrass,  and  1  bushel  of  red  top  to 
the  acre;  aL^o  that  farmers  raise  their  own 
seed.  The  best  clover  seed  in  market,  he  said 
is  that  grown  in  Putney,  Vt.  Farmers  grow- 
ing their  clover  seed  need  not  separate  the 
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chaff  from  it,  but  fihould  sow  both  together. 
Time  for  sowing  herdsgrass,  from  the  10th  of 
Aug.  to  the  1st  of  Sept. :  some  sow  after  the 
Sd  liocing  of  corn ;  also  with  turnips  in  Aumist. 
The  soil  sshould  be  well  prepared  for  seeding. 
He  gave  an  instance  of  a  piece  of  worn  out  land 
that  a  farmer  ploughed  7  or  8  times  in  one  sea- 
son, ?owed  it  to  rye  and  seeded  it  down  to  clo- 
ver, and  got  heavy  crops  of  both  r}'e  and  clover. 
He  advised  to  use  800  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano 
per  acre  on  thin  soils,  or  about  twenty  busheb 
of  ashes.  He  would  use  a  bush  and  roller  after 
seeding  down,  but  preferred  the  bush  if  but  one 
is  used.  Mr.  Stedman  of  Chicopee  preferred 
the  roller  to  the  bush. 

J.  M.  Smith  of  Sunderland,  said  he  cared 
not  to  cover  hay  seed  at  all — preferred  to  bush 
before  rather  than  after  sowing  it :  the  fall  of 
rain  covers  it  sufficiently  for  vegetating :  the 
danger,  he  remarked,  is  of  covering  it  too  deep. 
He  said  red-top  nms  out  clover. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Montague,  said  he  stocked 
down  in  the  fall,  manured  with  composts,  about 
half  as  much  as  in  growing  com,  say  5  cords 
per  acre,  and  covered  the  seed  with  a  horse- 
rake  ;  he  puts  sand  in  his  hogpen,  and  regards 
muck  as  good  for  nothing  until  put  in  the  barn- 
yard :  oats  smother  grass — wheat  and  barley  he 
deemed  the  best  grains  to  seed  after.  He 
thought  clover  winter  killed  worse  by  leaving  a 
rank  growth  uncut,  than  by  mowing  and  remov- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Soverins  of  So.  Deerfield,  used  a  larger 
number  of  kinds  of  seeds  than  farmers  usu3iy 
do,  whether  for  meadow  or  pasture :  herdsgrass 
stools,  hence  open  spaces  that  should  be  filled : 
to  seed  down  for  one  or  two  years  he  would  use 
only  clover :  on  moist  land  ne  would  use  red- 
top  and  fowl  meadow ;  till  the  soil  well  as  for 
tobacco  beds ;  would  bush  afler  seeding :  pre- 
ferred a  clod  crusher  to  a  roller. 

N.  A.  Smith  of  Sunderland,  regarded  herds- 
grass  as  an  exhausting  crop. 

T.  K.  BrouTi,  of  Bemardston,  recommen- 
ded fall  seeding,  whether  the  ground  be  moist 
or  dr}'.  He  thinks  farmers  err  in  not  sow- 
ing more  red-top;  he  thought  he  had  tons 
more  of  hay  the  past  season  for  having  seed- 
ed with  red-top,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  freeze 
out,  and  produces  from  2i  to  3  tons  per  acre ; 
it  grew  with  herdss^ass  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
height ;  in  seeding  he  sowed  from  8  to  10  lbs. 
of  clover  seed  per  acre,  with  from  8  to  12 
quarts  of  herdsgrass  and  the  same  of  red  top : 
preferred  to  seed  with  wheat :  seeds  also  with 
turnips  about  the  Ist  of  August,  and  would 
neither  bush  nor  roll  wet  land :  would  feed  off 
or  mow  a  fall  crop  of  clover  rather  than  let  it 
remain  on. 


— W.  C.  Flagg,  of  Madison  Co.,  111.,  the  owner  of 
a  large  and  profitable  fiirm,  estimates  ttiat,  by  the 
use  of  mowers,  hay-rakes,  and  tiorse-forks,  he  can 
CDt,  cure  and  stack  hay  at  a  cost  of  fh>m  1^1.00  /o 
01.60  a  ton. 


WINTER  FSESD  AITD  CABE  OF  SHiSEP. 
HE  farmer,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  has  the  whole 
care  of  the  food  of  sheep ; 
selects  and  lays  it  before 
them.  It  has  been  dried 
and  stored  away  for 
winter  use,  and  is  fed 
to  them  at  stated  times, 
80  that  they  have  no 
choosing  to  do,  but  must 
eat  such  as  they  can  get 
or  go  without. 
When  in  the  pasture  they  have  a  choice ; 
certain  plants  they  reject  and  modify  the  quan- 
tity of  others  as  their  appetite  requires, — ^but 
during  the  winter  this  is  entirely  under  the 
control  of  man.  In  order  to  produce  healthy 
sheep  and  good  wool,  roots  are  essential  in  ad- 
dition to  hay  and  grain.  Good  muscle-produc- 
ing food  is  necessary  for  wool.  Sheep  like  the 
potato,  turnips  of  various  kinds,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips  and  mangold  wurtzel.  A  prejudice 
exists  against  the  use  of  these  roots,  which 
grows  out  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  very 
expensive  to  raise  them,  and  that  they  are  not 
very  nutritious.  The  argument  is,  that  be- 
cause the  potato  contains  80  per  cent,  of  water 
it  is  not  nutritious  and  cannot  be  economical. 
The  same  reason  may  be  urged  against  grass, 
or  against  the  beef-steak  for  our  own  eating. 

Numerous  experiments  show  that  all  stock, 
even  poultry,  fed  partly  upon  succulent  roots, 
thrive  better  and  at  less  cost,  than  when  fed 
entirely  upon  hay  and  grain.  "There  is  some- 
thing more  required  in  the  animal  economy 
than  mere  nutrition.  In  some  inexplicable  way 
roots  are  either  capable  of  enabling  the  animal 
to  extract  more  nutriment  from  its  other  food, 
or  of  economizing  that  which  it  does  extract.^^ 
Our  own  practice  through  many  years,  satisfies 
us  that,  with  the  aid  of  modem  implements, 
roots  can  be  raised  cheaper  than  Indian  com, 
cereal  grains  or  beans  as  part  food  for  sheep. 

Sheep  like  variety  ard  should  be  indulged 
in  it.  Not  to  feed  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
on  one  kind  entirely  and  then  change  to  some- 
thing else,  but  to  feed  a  variety  every  day. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Hartwell,  of  West  Cornwall, 
Ct.,  writing  us,  says :  **There  are  none  of  our 
domestic  animals  whose  nature  seems  to  re- 
quire so  great  a  variety  of  food  as  the  sheep. 
They  will  grow  restive  and  imeasy  if  conned. 
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I  in  tlie  best  feed,  if  of  one  kind,  and  break 
OQt,  if  possible,  and  roam  over  the  dry  pastures, 
perfectly  contented  if  they  can  get  sufficient 
Tariety  to  supply  the  demands  of  their  nature. 
No  amount  of  grain  or  roots  will  compensate 
ibr  the  want  of  variety." 

It  has  always  been  our  practice  to  supply  the 
flock  with  evergreens  of  hemlock,  spruce  and 
the  various  pines,  after  they  have  been  feeding 
for  several  weeks  upon  dry  food.  They  will 
lm»wse  them  eagerly  if  scattered  through  their 
yards,  after  January  comes  in,  and  they  seem 
to  renew  their  appetite  and  remain  more  con- 
tented for  the  indulgence.  Sheep  should  be 
fed  when  in  fold  at  least  three  times  a  day,  and 
always  at  the  same  hour.  No  animal  knows 
better  than  a  sheep  his  usual  meal-time,  or  is 
more  impatient  of  its  postponement.  The  ap- 
petite  comes  with  the  appointed  hour,  and  the 
ibod  is  then  eaten  with  the  greatest  relish  and 
least  waste. 

We  say  nothing  of  weight  or  measure  in 
feeding.  This  must  be  governed  by  circum- 
itaiioes,  but  chiefly  by  the  temperature.  In 
cold  weather  they  will  require  more  food ;  in 
mild  weather  less.  The  lower  the  temperature 
the  more  rapidly  heat  escapes  from  the  body, 
and  the  more  food  is  required  to  keep  it  up. 
Much  may  be  done  toward  equalizing  the  heat 
of  the  body  by  proper  shelter.  Sheep  will  en- 
dure a  great  degree  of  cold  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  and  will  leave  the  bam  in  clear  cold  nights 
of  winter,  when  the  thermometer  ranges  near 
zero,  and  lie  upon  the  litter  in  the  yards.  If 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  yard,  they  will  fre- 
quently seek  some  dry  elevation  to  pass  the 
night,  even  when  there  is  a  stiff  breeze.  But 
if  rain  or  snow  is  falling,  or  if  the  atmosphere 
be  damp  they  will  seek  shelter  in  their  sheds 
or  bam,  although  the  weather  may  be  warm. 
Their  accommodations  should,  therefore,  be  so 
arranged,  that  they  can  go  in  and  out  at  will. 
Their  instincts  will  govern  them  correctly  in 
this  particular,  wiUi  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
ewes  who  may  come  in  early. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  observed,  the 
wool  will  suffer,  the  food  which  the  sheep  eats 
will,  instead  of  making  wool,  go  to  produce 
lieat  to  keep  the  body  warm.  If  the  sheep  are 
merinos  the  result  will  be  a  weak  place  in  the 
•taple,  and  diy  harsh  wool ;  but  if  the  long- 
wooled  breed,  then  in  the  bottom  of  the  staple 
wiN  be  produced  another  crop  of  wool,  consist- 
ing of  fine  fibres  locking  with  those  alreadj 


produced,  which  will  felt  to  such  a  degree  as 
ahnost  to  defy  the  power  of  man  to  tear  the 
fleece  in  pieces  when  shorn !  If  the  sheep  is 
not  sufficiently  fed  to  produce  both  heat  and 
wool,  nature  will  apply  the  food  where  it  is 
most  required. 

This  is  the  result  of  food  not  sufficiently 
nutritious,  as  it  is  also  of  old  sheep  and  of  ewes 
drawn  upon  heavily  by  lambs — in  short,  what- 
ever interferes  with  the  supply  of  nutritious 
food  or  prevents  a  proper  assimilation  and  ap- 
plication to  the  system,  tends  to  produce  poor 
wool.  If  we  desire  good  wool  and  heavy  fleeces, 
sheep  must  leave  their  winter  quarters  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  they  entered  them. 

In  another  article,  next  week,  we  shall  speak 
of  the  injurious  results  sometimes  arising  from 
sudden  changes  in  food  and  from  changes  in 
temperaturcj  Ac, 


AGBICUIiTUHAIi  ITEMS. 

— ^Losses  by  cattle  disease  in  England  are  sum- 
med up  at  917,865,000  in  gold. 

—The  Detroit  Tribune  estimates  the  wheat  crop 
of  Michigan,  for  1866,  at  12,000,000  bushels. 

— ^The  Richmond  Enquirer  has  made  the  dis- 
covery that  New  England  farmers  "are  generally 
poor,  ignorant  and  unintelligent." 

—The  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture claims  thatAill  one^third  of  the  receipts  of 
wheat  at  Chicago  are  firom  Iowa. 

—Every  child  that  eats  flmit  should  be  tao^t 
the  importance  of  saving  and  sowing  seeds  and 
rearing  them  up  to  fruit  bearing. 

—In  1860,  the  United  States  had  more  cattle  and 
hogs  than  any  other  country.  It  is  thought  they 
now  have  more  sheep. 

—It  is  claimed  that  Chase  Co.,  Kansas,  with  a 
voting  population  of  226,  sold  1^150,000  worth  of 
cattle,  wool  and  sheep,  last  year. 

—Twenty  years  ago  there  were  no  vineyards  in 
the  Department  of  the  Indre,  in  France ;  at  the 
present  time  the  extent  under  vineyards  is  abont 
60,000  acres. 

— On  the  pine  lands  of  Georgia,  which  possess  a 
quick,  warm  soil,  two  crops  are  frequently  obtained. 
A  wheat  harvest  is  gathered  in  Jane ;  a  com  crop 
is  then  planted  which  ripens  by  the  last  of  October. 

—The  State  Horticultural  Society  of  Iowa  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  approving  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  in  New  York,  who  awarded  the 
''Greeley  Priae*'  to  the  Concord  Grape. 

•^A  Kansas  correspondent  of  tho  New  York 
Tribune  says,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  wild 
grasses  improve  in  quality  as  one  goes  West.  As 
far  West  as  Colorado  the  dead  grass  is  aeady  as 
9Qodaagaitf,   JuKwiaassoiMfloo^fiHniewthtek 
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the  natiye  grass  as  yalnable  as  timothy.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  Fall  frosts  take  oat  its  life,  and 
cattle  quickly  fall  away.  But  it  is  singnlar  that 
combined  with  a  very  little  green  grass  in  early 
spring,  cattle  quickly  get  fat. 

— ^The  plan  of  planting  a  few  acres  with  forest 
trees,  to  be  used  as  fuel,  and  allowed  to  grow  up 
again,  thus  furnishing  a  perpetual  supply,  is  strong- 
ly recommended  to  prairie  farmers  by  some  recent 
writers. 

—A  Scotch  paper  says  a  farmer  in  that  county 
found  two  lambs  in  a  culvert  where  they  had  been, 
without  any  food,  for  21  days.  A  third  lamb  had 
died,  but  these  two  were  still  alive,  although  very 
weak. 

—Hon.  Sanford  Howard  and  T.  T.  Lyon  have 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Michi< 
gan  for  the  adoption  of  some  measures  to  prevent 
the  needless  destruction  of  forest  trees  in  that 
State. 

—The  Utiea  Herald  quotes  Messrs.  Corderoy's 
Amwal  CirctUar,  London,  January  1st,  as  saying 
that  American  cheese  "where  the  description  is 
really  choice,  is  as  readily  taken  as  flrst-class 
Cheddar  by  ordinary  consumers." 

— ^A  writer  in  the  American  Stock  Journal  says 
that  costiveness  and  its  accompanying  evils  are  the 
main  cause  of  sows  destroying  their  young,  and 
that  green  and  other  proper  food  are  the  preventive 
and  cure. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  thinks  a 
sow  should  not  be  allowed  to  breed  until  at  least  a 
year  old.  He  thinks  that  until  the  boar  and  sow 
reach  the  age  of  four  or  six  years,  their  progeny  is 
Ijetter  than  from  young  hogs. 

— J.  Harris  says,  in  the  American  AgricuUuriatj 
chat,  on  the  whole,  he  docs  not  think  it  will  pay  to 
cook  food  for  neat  cattle.  He  has  tried  it  with 
milch  cows,  and  thinks  it  too  much  trouble.  Cook- 
ed food  for  hogs  pays  best  in  his  opinion. 

— Comstock's  Rotary  Spader,  from  which  much 
was  expected  a  few  years  since,  as  a  substitute  for, 
the  plow,  does  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  small 
fkrms,  nor  to  those  in  which  there  are  any  stumps 
or  stones.  It  is  liable  to  choke  with  weeds  or  grass, 
and  does  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  substantial. 

—The  agricultural  statistics  of  France  for  the 
past  year  are  decidedly  unfavorable.  The  grain 
crop  is  below  an  average ;  potatoes  rotting  in  the 
store  houses ;  tobacco  also  affected  with  a  rot ;  and 
Che  silk  business  presents,  perhaps,  the  darkest  fea^ 
tare  of  the  picture. 

—A.  S.  Fuller,  of  Bridgewood,  N.  J.,  offers, 
through  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  one  hun- 
ired  dollars  for  the  best  four  quarts  of  raspberries, 
for  general  cultivation,  as  a  market  fruit.  The 
only  restrictions  are  that  the  plants  shall  be  hardy 
and  proliiic. 

— C.  Booram,  Jr.,  of  a  flax  mill  in  New  Jersey, 
told  the  New  Toik  Fanners'  Clnb,  that  in  Western 


Illinois  they  are  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of  the 
ilax  crop.  Establishments  have  been  erected  for 
working  up  flax,  which  this  year  yielded  a  profit  of 
from  $30  to  ^  an  acre. 

—The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  their  recent  meeting  at 
Springfield,  passed  resolutions  strongly  urging  that 
the  flmds  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial 
University  in  the  State  should  be  kept  together, 
and  that  no  scheme  for  their  division  should  be 
listened  to. 

— ^The  average  price  of  domestic  fleece  wool  in 
the  United  States  from  1827  to  1861,  was,  for  fine, 
50  3-lOc. ;  for  medium,  42  8-lOc. ;  and  for  coarse, 
35  5-lOc.  Average  price  for  four  years,  from  1861 
to  1865,  (during  the  war,)  for  fleeces,  63  to  83c. ;  for 
pulled,  56  to  61c.  Average  price  for  the  year  1866, 
Fleeces,  45  to  72c. ;  pulled,  29  to  64c. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Country  CrentlemoH 
who  has  this  year  1700  bushels  of  beans  to  feed  to 
his  sheep,  considers  them  worth  equally  as  much 
as  com.  He  says  it  is  necessary  to  feed  carcfnlly 
at  first,  mixing  in  some  lighter  feed,  till  the  sheep 
become  accustomed  to  them,  as  beans  will  clog 
them  sooner  than  any  grain  he  ever  used. 

— ^The  rose  bugs  destroy  the  grapes  of  a  Nevcr- 
sink,  N.  J.,  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man. He  says,  fumigation  and  sprinkling  wiUi 
villainously  smelling  compounds  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  least  effect.  Why,  you  can  soak  the  little 
rascals  in  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  sulphur,  and 
they  will,  after  a  six  hour's  bath,  come  out  as  lively 
as  ever. 

— In  consequence  of  the  effects  of  the  cattle 
plague  in  England,  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  disastrous  to  the  products  of  the  dairy  than 
was  anticipated,  the  markets  of  that  country  en- 
ter upon  the  year  with  a  meagre  stock  of  inferior 
quality.  American  cheese  is  taking  its  place  by 
the  side  of  the  best  English  made,  and  commands 
so  high  a  price  that  the  Utica  Herald  quoted  the 
price  at  Little  Falls,  January  21,  at  20c  per  lb.  In 
London,  January  1,  from  58  to  74  shillings  per  100 
lbs. 

— A  Norfolk,  (Eng.)  correspondent  of  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman^  says  that  the  average  rent  of  farms 
in  that  county,  the  soil  of  which  is  by  no  means 
first  rate,  is  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  shil- 
lings— four  to  five  dollars  per  acre— the  tenant  pay- 
ing, tythes,  taxes,  &c.,  and  finding  all  the  lire 
stock,  implements,  &c.  The  old  calculation  that 
the  tenant  ought  to  have  a  capital  equal  to  9-50  per 
acre  is  found  of  late  years  to  be  too  small.  He 
says  that  the  rental  system,  on  the  whole,  "works 
admirably  well." 

Good  Steers.—Mf.  C.  P.  Whitney,  of 
Westminster,  Vt.,  has  a  pair  of  steers,  19 
months  old  the  first  of  November,  weighing 
2196  lbs.,  being  a  gain  of  nearljr  50  lbs.  per 
month  since  the  first  of  April  on  simple  pasture 
feed. 
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BXTBAOT8  AND  BSFIilESB. 

PBOFITABLE  HENS. 

I  hove  five  hens  that  laid,  on  an  average,  three 
eggs  a  day  tbroagh  the  fall.  About  the  first  of 
December  I  removed  them  to  a  new  house  12  by  6 
feet,  and  4  feet  high,  which  is  "airy,  dry  and  sun- 
ny, and  protected  from  winds  and  dampness." 
Have  used  a  "variety"  of  food :  "boiled  potatoes, 
mashed  with  com  meal ;  dry  com,  oats,  barlev  and 
scraps;"  clams  and  clam  shells,  "gravel,*'^  and 
"ashcK  in  one  comer  of  their  house."  Results : — 
Have  had  but  three  eggs  since  they  have  occupied 
their  new  house.    Whose  hens  can  beat  mine  ? 

My  Farm,  Ct.,  Jan.  21, 1867.  Experiob. 

Remarks.— The  "old  speckled  hen"  of  the  song 
is  seldom  equalled  by  any  of  her  prosaic  descend- 
ants, though  ftimished  with  the  nicest  apartments, 
and  allowed  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  Mr. 
Bement  puts  80  to  100  eggs  as  the  average  produc- 
tion of  hens  per  year.  Possibly  your  hens  thought 
that,  after  manufacturing  "three  eggs  a  day  through 
the  fall,"  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  holidays 
as  Congressmen,  or  their  master's  family. 

XAXITRINO     LAND     FOB     0BAS8— OBEEN     0AT8     OB 
HUNOABIAN  OBAS8  FOB  FODDEB. 

I  have  a  piece  of  pretty  good  com  land  which  I 
design  to  seed  down  to  grass  next  spring.  I  have 
no  bara  manure  to  spare  to  put  on  it.  Will  300 
poands  of  flour  of  bone  and  three  bushels  of  salt 
per  acre,  be  sufficient  dressing  to  malte  it  produce 
a  fair  crop  of  hay,  sayaveragc  a  ton  per  acre  for 
four  or  five  years  ?  The  land  was  broken  up  and 
manured  in  the  hill,  and  planted  with  potatoes  last 
spring. 

Which  will  be  most  profitable  for  fodder,  oats 
cut  in  the  milk,  or  Hungarian  grass  ?  j.  p. 

Southampton,  N,  H.,  Jan.,  1867. 

RcxABKB.— The  above  are  difficult  questions  to 
answer.  If  the  land  was  highly  manured  and  well 
tended  when  planted  with  potatoes,  wo  should 
think  that  300  pounds  of  bone  and  three  bushels  of 
■alt,  per  acre,  would  give  a  yield  of  one  ton  of  hay 
per  acre,  for  three  or  four  years — perhaps  longer. 
If  the  bone  and  salt  were  composted  with  one  cord 
of  good  muck,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  land  in 
March  or  April,  we  should  expect  a  larger  crop 
and  one  that  would  continue  longer. 

We  have  no  exact  data  upon  which  to  form  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of 
oats  cut  while  the  seed  is  in  the  milk  and  Hunga- 
rian grass.  While  wc  know  that  both  are  excel- 
lent, wo  should  select  the  gross,  if  taking  a  choice. 

A  SICK  CALF. 

Lost  spring  a  gentleman  in  Agawam,  Mass.,  gave 
me  a  full  blooded  Durham  bull  that  was  three 
weeks  old.  He  was  large,  but  not  very  active,  be- 
ing very  weak  in  his  back.  A  few  days  after  I  had 
him,  a  bunch  appeared  on  the  right  side  of  his  jaw 
or  check.  Though  kept  in  a  warm  place,  he 
coughed  and  shivered  most  of  the  time.  The 
weight  of  one's  hand  on  his  back  would  moke  him 
ciooch  nearly  to  the  ground.  He  drooled  much. 
His  eyes  were  heavy  and  ran.  What  passed  him 
was  white  and  flrothy.  He  drank  milk  well,  but 
ooald  not  eat.  He  was  put  it  a  pen  with  a  heifer 
calf  of  ailx>nthi8  own  age.  She  soon  showed  the 
same  symptoms,  but  in  a  milder  form — ^boch  her 
cheeks  being  swelled.  I  took  her  away  and  washed 


her  head  well  in  cold  water,  and  she  soon  got  well. 
But  although  he  was  also  washed,  he  continued 
poor  and  weak  all  summer.  He  had  more  milk 
than  she  did,  and  run  in  the  same  pasture  with 
her.  In  the  fall,  when  I  put  them  in  the  bam,  she 
was  in  good  condition,  but  ho  was  poor.  I  gave 
him  extra  feed  and  care,  and  he  ate  well  and 
chewed  his  quid  naturally.  When  he  drank,  how- 
ever, something  troubled  him.  The  difficulty  I 
think  was  in  his  throat,  as  he  always  drank  voir 
slowly,  and  often  choked.  He  grew  poorer  all 
the  time,  and  died  a  week  ago.  He  ate  hay  and 
turnips  well  the  day  he  died. 

No  one  here  ever  saw  anything  like  it  before. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nature  of  his  disease  ? 

Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Jan.  23, 1867.       A.  B.  Davis. 

PACKING  CABBAGES  FOB  WINTEB. 

I  saw  in  your  paper  directions  for  keeping  cab- 
bages. I  have  tried  all  ways  recommended,  but 
yours,  and  also  a  way  of  my  own.  It  strikes  me 
yours  is  the  most  economical,  if  not  the  best  in 
other  respects.  Will  you  please  to  answer  me 
through  your  paper,  the  following  questions :  Do 
you  wet  all  the  straw  in  packing,  or  only  the  bot- 
tom ?  Do  you  head  up  the  barrel  entirely  to  ex- 
clude the  air  ?  Do  they  wilt  any,  packed  that  way  ? 
Which  is  best,  straw  or  hay  ?     Puinbas  Pbatt. 

Deep  River,  Maaa.,  1866. 

Remabks.— The  above  got  mislaid  or  It  would 
have  been  attended  to  before  this  time. 

Wet  every  layer  of  straw,  and  cover  the  barrel 
with  a  layer  three  or  four  inches  thick.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  headed. 

The  plan  in  a  cheap  and  excellent  one.  We  have 
barrels  of  cabbages  in  that  condition  now. 

We  prefer  straw  for  packing,  though  hay  an- 
swers well. 

FEEDING  BEEB. 

A  neighbor  had  a  largo  colony  of  bees  that  came 
out  in  September,  1862.  They  were  hived  in  a  nail* 
keg  which  they  tilled  three-fourths  full  with  comb. 
Frost  occurring  early,  the  bees  had  but  little  hon- 
ey in  the  comb.  Now  here  was  a  dilemma.  A 
young  Italian  queen,  for  I  had  reared  it,  and  prob- 
ably a  hybrid  in  tho  old  hive.  The  original  colo- 
ny was  in  the  Langstroth  hive.  I  put  them  in  a 
good  warm  bee-house  and  took  the  super,  or  cap, 
offfYomthe  Langstroth  hive,  and  set  the  keg  on 
the  honey-board,  with  holes  open  under  the  keg. 
I  expected  that  the  bees  above  would  go  below, 
but  the  swarms  in  the  spring  were  separate,  and  in 
good  condition.  I  bored  a  hole  in  Lhe  top  of  the 
keg  and  put  on  a  small  box  of  honey,  which  the 
bees  took  as  needed. 

Did  the  warm  breath  of  the  bees  below  contain 
nutriment  for  those  above  ?  My  experience  is  that 
when  bees  are  kept  at  the  right  tcmpci-atore,  they 
consume  but  very  little  honey  umil  they  com- 
mence rearing  young.  C.  G.  McN, 

Big  Spring,  Johnson  Co.,  Iowa,  Jan.  21,  1867. 

films  on  etes. 

Thirteen  yeai^  ago,  having  a  horse  that  had  a 
aim  commence  on  the  eye,  I  tried  the  fresh  butter 
remedy,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  she  became  entirely 
blind.  Last  October  one  of  my  horses  scratched 
his  eye  badly.  It  wept  very  fteely,  and  finally  a 
film  ^w  all  over  it.  Several  remedies  were  re- 
commended; among  them  the  fresh  butter  pre- 
scription, but  I  used  none  of  them.  The  eyo  was 
careftilly  washed  in  cool  water  several  times  a  day, 
and  in  a  diorttime  Ids  eye  was  well,  though  a  soar 
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remained  on  the  eyeball,  but  not  at  all  iiviaring  its 
light.  I  have  another  horse  that  scratched  his  eye 
a  few  days  since,  but  I  thought  I  would  not  tor- 
ment him  with  "tobacco,"  "checkerberry  leaves," 
or  "butter,"  and  it  is  fast  getting  well ;  the  film 
being  nearly  gone. 

I  think  it  much  the  best  way  to  throw  the  drugs 
in  the  barn-yard,  and  use  nature's  own  remedy — 
pure,  soft  water,  hot  or  cool,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. If  "Z.  B."  had  used  water  instead  of  but- 
ter, perhaps  his  colt  and  dog  would  have  done  as 
well,  or  better.  A.  B,  Davis. 

/<#*cy,  iV.  B.,  Jan,  23,  1867. 

EOO-HATCHINO  MACHDirB. 

Can  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  inform  me  where  I  can  buy  an 
Egg-Hatching  Machine,  and  what  is  the  price  of 
them?  Jacob  C.  Cilley. 

Exetery  N.  JJ.,  Jan.  28, 1867. 

Remabks. — Some  months  since  we  gave  a  cut  of 
inch  a  machine,  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  than 
of  practical  value.  The  most  economical  egg- 
hatcliing  machine  within  our  knowledge,  and  the 
only  one  that  we  can  conscientiously  recommend, 
is  an  old-fashioned  egg-nuiking  machine^  which 
travels  on  two  legs,  is  covered  with  feathers,  and 
may  still  be  found  in  almost  every  neighborhood 
in  New  England.  If  we  hear  of  a  better  one,  you 
shall  at  onoe  have  th j  benefit  of  our  discovery. 

PLASTIC  SLATE. 

Having  seen  notices  of  this  new  roofing  material, 
I  wish  to  inquire  how  it  is  put  on,  what  is  the  cost 
per  square  or  foot  ?  Can  it  be  put  upon  a  leaky 
felt  coal  tar  and  gravel  roof,  and  is  it  applied  to 
flat  as  well  steep  roofs }  A  Subscriber. 

Rbharks. — ^The  pamphlets  of  the  company  give 
directions  in  detail ;  but  we  shall  venture  to  advise 
you  to  employ  a  workman,  as  you  would  probably 
do  in  case  of  plastering  the  walls  of  your  house. 
Messrs.  Hinkley  &  Makepeace,  agents,  23  State 
Street,  Boston,  inform  us  that  the  cost  is  firom  six 
to  eight  cents  per  foot,  or  ^6  to  $8  per  "square." 
The  old  felt  should  be  removed,  and  two  thick- 
nesses of  the  new  applied.  It  can  be  used  on  flat 
as  well  as  steep  roofs. 

BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  noble  horse  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  these  tohncnts,  will  gladly  hail  any  prof- 
fbred  remedy  which  shall  hold  out  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  relief.  A  new  one,  (to  me,  at  least,) 
comes  well  recommended  through  the  Afiri-icultu- 
ral  Department,  which,  if  it  proves  successful,  will 
be  of  great  public  value. 

It  was  communicated  by  Brevet  Col.  J.  Hamil- 
ton to  Prof.  Glover,  entomologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Raleigh,  N.  Carolina,  and  was  published  in 
the  Monthly  Report  for  November  and  December, 
1866,  as  follows : 

"I  obacrve  In  your  report  for  1864,  that  yon  say  that 
BO  very  certain  means  of  ridding  the  horse's  stomach  of 
tiic  bots  has  yet  been  published.  Since  receiving  the 
following  ft-om  Dr.  Occ,  of  Florida,  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  badf  no  opportunity  of  trving  it,  but  it  has  the  air 
of  efficacy,  and  I  certainly  sAo/^  on  the  first  opportunity. 
Tou  are  awaro  that  it  Is  hard  sometimes  to  distinguish 
between  an  attack  of  the  bots  and  one  of  the  colic ;  this 
remedy,  however,  is  eqaallv  efficient  for  either.  The 
reason  that  a  hot  can  resist  the  action  of  agents  admlnis* 
I  ia  his  power  of  drawing  his  head  into  the  walls  of 
'ft  by  U«  t«&tMka.    But  haoaniBtxwialtha 


chloroform.  A  tablespoonful  of  chloroform  screened  by 
a  coaple  of  spoonfuls  of  any  good  macilage  will  make 
him  let  go  his  hold  on  the  stomach  even  after  having 
bored  nearly  through." 

If  you  turn  to  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1864, 
page  563,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Harris  says  that 
"no  sure  and  safe  remedy  has  yet  been  foimd  for 
removing  the  bots  from  the  stomach." 

Let  any  one  who  has  an  opportunity  to  try  thia 
simple  remedy,  do  so  at  once,  without  fear  of  its 
deleterious  efiiscts,  and  report  results ;  also,  if  any 
of  the  readers  of  the  New  England  Farmer  have 
tested  it,  or  seen  it  tested,  let  them  report. 

Farmington,  Me,,  Jan.,  1867.        O.  W.  True. 


A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FIQ. 

W.  H.  H.  Peabody,  of  Wilmot,  N.  H.,  killed  a 
pig  8  months  and  20  days  old,  that  weighed,  when 
dressed,  after  hanging  one  day,  SOo  pounds. 
Length  of  pig  6  feet.  Thickness  through  hips  and 
shoulders  22  inches.  Fed  on  milk  and  potatoes 
until  Sept.  1.  Since  then  has  eaten  4  bushels  of 
barley  and  13  bushels  of  com.      H.  W.  Mason. 

Wilmot,  N.  H.,  Jan.  1,  1867. 


For  the  New  Englamd  Farmer. 
THE  BESOUBCES  OF  THE  FABM  FOB 
FEHTTTiTZEBS. 

It  has  become  very  well  settled  by  experi- 
ence, that  commercial  manures  cannot  be 
profitably  relied  upon  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  New  England. 

Our  soils  will  not  continue  to  yield  remu- 
nerative crop?,  unless  an  annual  return  is  made 
to  them,  equivalent  to  the  drafl  annually  made 
upon  them.  Commercial  manures  may  be 
used  to  complement  the  use  of  home-made 
manures,  or  as  stimulants  to  hasten  the  maturi- 
ty of  some  crops  which  it  is  desirable  to  get 
ready  for  an  early  market,  or  to  secure  from 
early  frosts.  £xcept  the  preparations  of  lime, 
they  confer  no  permanent  benefit  upon  the 
soil,  and  contribute  nothing  to  its  permanent 
improvement.  The  great  question  then  for 
every  fanner  is,  what  resources  have  I  within 
the  limits  of  my  own  farm,  or  in  my  immediate 
vicinity  ^  These  resources  will  diner  consider- 
ably, owing  to  location  or  topographical  situa- 
tion. One  is  a  hill  farm,  anotner  is  on  lowland, 
and  consists  of  intervale,  or  meadows.  Anoth- 
er consists  largely  of  sandv  plains,  a  fourth  is 
upon  the  sea  shore,  and  a  ufln  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  some  city,  or  manufacturing  establishment. 
And  again  the  use  to  which  the  farm  is  put, 
affects  in  no  small  degree  its  resources  for 
fertilizers.  One  is  a  milk  farm,  another  is 
used  in  producing  market  vegetables,  a  third 
is  a  stocK  farm,  and  the  force  of  another  is 
employed  in  raising  com  and  potatoes.  Let 
us  look  somewhat  m  detail  into  the  resources 
of  these  several  farms.  The  farm  upon  the 
hill  is  a  good  grazing  farm.  It  yields  sweet 
grasses,  which  spring  early,  but  are  not  so 
early  afifected  by  the  frosts  as  the  grasses  on 
the  lowlands.  Hence,  young  stock  and  sheep 
thrive,  and  cattle  are  cheaply  fattened  in  its 
pastures.  Such  fanns  have  a  source  of  fer- 
tility wbi«h  is  often  overlooked  b^  their  owners^. 
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although  the  gargling  rills,  and  the  ^en 
stripes  upon  the  dechvities  constantly  invite 
their  attention  to  it.  Irrigation  is  the  great 
resoujice  for  such  farms.  A  small  dam  across 
a  ravine  would  often  enable  the  owner  to 
dffow  the  water,  in  the  spring  or  after  the 
summer  rains,  over  many  acres  lying  upon  a 
lower  level,  which  would  give  him  successive 
onfailicg  crops  of  sweet  hay  or  rich  pasturage. 
A  pit  sunk  a  few  feet  in  a  side  hill  and  where 
there  would  be  a  fall  of  thirty  or  twenty  or 
ten  feet,  would  enable  him  to  throw  the  water 
which  now  breaks  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
over  other  acres,  with  the  same  result — 
and  this  with  but  a  trifling  expense.  There 
are  hundreds  of  farms  in  Worcester  county, 
and  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  State,  where  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  good  grass  land  may 
be  irrigated  at  very  little  expense.  This  irri- 
gation would  be  equal  to  a  top  dressing  of 
manure  annually,  worth  from  ten  to  filteen 
dollars  per  acre.  A  dressing  of  this  value  to 
such  a  number  of  acres,  would  be  .properly  ap- 
preciated by  every  farmer  in  the  State ;  and 
yet,  in  how  many  instances  do  farmers  neglect 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  which  would  be  of 
equal  value,  although  the  labor  would  be  much 
less  than  it  would  be  to  haul  and  spread  the 
manure,  even  if  it  were  furnished  to  them  gra- 
tuitously. Leaves  and  soil  from  the  forests, 
loam  composted  with  bam  manure,  and  irri- 
gation arc  the  principal  resources  of  hillfarms. 

Intervale  and  lowland  farms,  and  farms  con- 
taining meadow  and  swamp  lands,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  draining  to  get  rid  of  the  cold 
surface  water,  and  sweeten  the  soil.  After 
drainage,  dressings  of  sand  or  gravel  will  be 
found  very  eflicacious.  When  meadow  lands 
have,  by  draining  and  dressing  with  sand  or 
gravel,  become  sufficiently  consolidated  for 
uie  plough,  bam  manure  will  give  large  crops 
of  com,  oats  or  potatoes ;  and  these  may  be 
followed  by  grass,  with  light  dressings  of  sand 
or  loam,  with  a  plowing  once  in  five  or  six 
years.  Such  lands,  if  kept  properly  drained, 
and  occasionally  plowed,  will  be  among  the 
most  productive  of  lands  for  a  long  time.  But 
the  plowing  once  in  a  few  years,  must  not  be 
neglected,  as  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in 
such  lands  for  the  coarse  grasses  to  come  in 
and  kill  out  the  finer  grasses,  which  can  be 
prevented  only  by  occasional  plowing  and 
dressing  with  manure.  Large  quantities  of 
good  hay  may  be  raised  in  this  way,  with  the 
use  of  but  small  quantities  of  stable  manure. 
Thia  hay  will  add  much  to  the  means  of  the 
farm  for  raising  other  crops. 

Draining  and  mixing  of  soils,  then,  are  the 
great  resources  of  low-lying  farms. 

Farms  consisting  of  sandy  loams  and  pine 
plains  usually  contain  more  or  less  wet  mead- 
ows and  swamps,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
BO  level  that  tne  surface  water  accumulates  in 
the  hollows,  and  forms  bogs  and  swampy  places. 
Affd  thus,  as  it  were  by  special  design,  nature 
fforiiiea  the  means  needed  and  beat  suited  to 


supply  the  most  urgent  wants  of  such  soils. 
This  want  is  humus  or  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter. This  is  collected  and  preserved  in  the 
swamps  and  bogs  in  the  form  of  peat  and 
muck. 

This,  pulverized  by  the  frost  and  used  alone 
or  composted  with  bam  manure,  is  the  great 
resource  for  such  farms.  They  are  little  reten- 
tive of  manures,  but  allow  the  salts  to  leach 
through  them  in  a  short  time.  Peat  lasts  long- 
er in  them  than  bam  manures.  Hence  com- 
posts are  better  adapted  to  such  soils  than 
crade  stable  manures.  Clay,  too,  is  valuable 
in  improving  such  soils,  as  it  is  retentive  of 
both  ammonia  and  water.  When  this  can  be 
readily  obtained,  it  should  be  put  in  heaps  or 
beds  of  about  a  foot  deep,  ard  allowed  to  lie 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  be  frequently  stirred 
with  the  plow  or  harrow,  to  break  the  lumps 
and  make  it  fine,  and  then  spread  upon  the 
surface  and  plowed  in.  Thirty  or  forty  loads 
of  clay  applied  in  this  way,  to  an  acre  of  dry 
sandy  son,  will  sometimes  work  a  wonderful 
change  in  its  fertility.  The  plowing  in  of 
green  crops  is  another  valuable  resource  for 
such  farms.  Two  crops  of  buckwheat  may  be 
plowed  in,  in  a  year.  The  next  year,  dress 
with  lime  and  seed  with  clover,  and  plow  un- 
der in  July.  And  in  September,  seed  down  with 
clover  and  red-top,  and  you  may  take  off  the 
following  year  a  good  crop  of  hay,  and  have  a 
good  pasture  for  several  years.'  Such  farms 
are  easily  worked,  and  with  light  dressings  of 
manure,  and  the  liberal  use  of  peat  and  clay 
may  be  made  very  productive.  Where  farms 
lie  upon  the  sea-coast,  the  waves  furnish  an 
unfailing  resource  which  can  be  easily  and 
profitably  used.  Within  eight  or  ten  miles  of 
the  city  stables,  they  fumish  the  best  resource 
for  the  market  gardener.  This  manure,  when 
well  rotted,  and  composted  with  vegetable 
waste,  will  bring  forward  the  vegetable  crops 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  material,  and  tne 
good  cultivator  will  apply  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  keep  his  land  always  growing  better.  If 
superphosphate,  bone  flour,  ashes  or  plaster 
are  occasionally  added,  it  is  all  the  better,  but 
they  cannot  be  depended  on  alone  by  the  mar- 
ket gardener.  Large  quantities  of  stable  ma- 
nure must  be  used  at  the  same  time.  Farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  soap  works,  woolen  mills, 
and  other  mills,  will,  of  course,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  resources  which  such  establish- 
ments afford. 

The  milk  farmer,  especially  if  he  soils  his 
cows,  has  a  resource  within  himself.  A  judi- 
cious use  of  dry  peat  or  loam  in  the  bam  cellar, 
enables  him  to  make  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
compost,  that  will  constantly 'increase  his  crops 
of  hay  or  other  fodder,  by  which  he  will  be  able 
to  increase  annually  his  stock  of  cows,  and  con- 
sequently his  quantity  of  compost.  Lime  in 
any  form,  and  ashes  when  they  can  be  obtained, 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  especially 
on  soils  that  have  b^en  exhausted  by  long  paa- 
turage  and  cropping.    And  now«  brother  fann- 
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er,  which  of  these  resources  have  you  upon 
your  own  farm,  of  which  you  have  not  yet  sutii- 
ciently  availed  yourself?  If  you  find  that  you 
have  one  or  more  of  them,  have  the  courage  to 
resort  to  them  at  once,  and  you  will  never  re- 
gret it.  R. 

Far  the  Nem  England  Fanner. 
TEE  QABDEN. 

Every  one  who  lives  outside  of  the  most 
thickly  settled  limits  of  a  city  or  village,  and 
owns  a  small  piece  of  ground,  usually  devotes 
a  portion  of  it  to  a  gax^en ;  and  in  these  times 
of  high  prices  is  supposed  to  want  to  make  the 
most  ne  possibly  can  from  it.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  ground  must  be  thoroughly  worked, 
and  but  little  devoted  to  each  kind  of  produce, 
as  we  usually  desire  to  produce  a  variety. 
The  fanner  who  owns  his  broad  acres  is  under 
no  necessity  pf  crowding  his  garden,  as  he  is 
who  owns  only  a  city  or  village  lot ;  but  can 
have  a  goodly  sized  garden  with  one  department 
devoted  to  the  production  of  kitchen  vegeta- 
bles ;  another  lor  fruit,  and  yet  another  for 
flowers.  But  with  the  generality  of  fiarmers  a 
small  portion  of  ground  is  all  that  is  usually 
devoted  to  the  garden,  and  too  frequently  this 
is  not  made  the  most  of.  But  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  of  late  years  there  is  more  interest 
manifested  in  growing  a  greater  variety  of  veg- 
etables, fruit,  &c.,  and  giving  the  garden  bet- 
ter culture  and  attention. 

The  garden  that  satisfied  our  forefathers  will 
but  illy  satisfy  the  more  cultivated  or  dainty 
appetite  of  the  present  age.  Few  at  the  pres- 
ent day  rest  satisfied  with  the  salt  meat  and  po- 
tatoes of  former  days,  which  constituted  the 
farmer's  boiled  dinner.  A  greater  varietv 
is  craved,  and  as  a  general  thing  we  find  it 
conducive  to  health  to  gratify  the  appetite  in 
this  particular.  The  gardener  or  agriculturist 
perform-3  but  little  work  except  with  reference 
to  future  results.  If  he  plants,  or  sows,  he 
does  it  with  reference  to  the  returns  it  will 
make  in  the  future,  and  patiently  awaits  the  re- 
sult. I'he  winter,  being  a  comparatively  leis- 
ure season  with  the  farmer,  is  the  time  he 
should  give  to  study  and  planning  for  the  com- 
ing busy  season.  I^t,  then,  those  who  have  not  a 
garden  suitable  for  growing  a  sufficient  variety 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  locate  a  new  one  or 
enlarge  the  old,  and  plan  it  with  reference  to 
all  the  diticrent  varieties  of  vegetables,  <&c., 
desired  to  be  produced  for  a  good  family  sup- 
ply, from  early  spring  to  late  autumn,  with  a 
supply  to  store  atvay  for  winter  use.  A  small 
portion  of  ground  devoted  to  a  garden  and 
well  tended  will  give  very  much  greater  profit 
to  a  family,  than  any  other  equal  portion 
of  the  fann,  aside  from  the  pleasure  it  affords 
in  having  its  productions  fresh  and  seasonable. 
Many  things  needed  for  the  successful  culture 
of  the  garden  may  be  got  in  readiness  for 
spring  use,  by  making  new,  or  repairing  old 
ones. 


Ho^Bed8. 

No  garden  is  complete  without  one.  They 
are  desirable  for  starting  many  kinds  of  plants 
and  vegetables  early  before  the  weather  will 
admit  of  open  air  culture.  The  frames  may 
be  got  in  readiness.  If  new  ones  are  to  be 
made,  they  may  be  made  of  matched  inch  boards 
or  plank,  the  front  12  inches  and  the  back  24 
inches  high,  with  the  ends  slanting  to  matdi. 
The  frame  should  be  wide  enough  for  a  sash  of 
sufficient  length  for  five  panes  of  6X8  glass, 
and  of  any  desirable  length ;  cross  bars  ai^ 
placed  from  front  to  rear  of  the  frame  for  the 
sash  to  slide  upon ;  and  the  upper  edges  of  th< 
front  and  rear  sides  bevelled  to  make  a  close 
fit.  A  stock  of  fine  rich  garden  mould  is  need- 
ed to  make  the  bed.  If  not  already  provided, 
this  may  be  procured  when  a  thaw  occurs  and 
put  under  cover,  and  turned  over  occasionally, 
where  it  may  be  had  when  wanted,  for  use, 
otherwise  it  may  be  frozen  or  wet.  Cold 
frames  are  useful  for  keeping  many  kinds  of 
plants  undeV  during  winter  and  early  spring  or 
other  times ;  these  are  of  similar  construction 
as  the  hot-bed  frame,  with  this  difference,  the 
back  side  is  not  as  high  by  4  to  G  inches. 

ICannre. 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  good  crops 
both  in  the  garden  and  field — abundance  of 
manure.  Lay  in  for  a  good  supply  and  increase 
it  by  every  known  means  of  saving  and  add- 
ing such  materials  as  may  be  converted  into 
plant  food.  Good  loam,  sods,  muck,  &c., 
added  to  the  bam  yard,  stables,  piggery,  privj-, 
and  hen  roost,  will  add  to  the  supply  without 
deteriorating  the  quality. 

Poles  for  beans,  brush  for  peas  and  other 
trailing  plants  needing  something  to  run  on  for 
support,  can  be  procured  and  prepared  now 
better  than  during  the  more  busy  season  of 
spring  or  early  summer  when  wanted  for  use. 

Seeds. 

A  stock  can  be  procured,  if  to  be  purchased, 
now,  better  than  later  in  the  season,  as  at  pres- 
ent the  seedsmen  have  a  better  stock,  and 
are  more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  your  or- 
ders than  they  will  be  by  and  by ;  look  over 
all  seed  saved'  to  see  that  they  are  in  order,  and 
try  them  by  sprouting  in  wet  moss  or  damp  soil 
in  a  warm  room. 

Tools. 

Generally  farmers  provide  but  few  if  any 
tools  expressly  for  ganien  use,  yet  there  are  a 
few  very  durable  ones  for  this  purpose ;  these, 
if  to  be  purchased,  should  be  procured  at  the 
earliest  opportunity;  if  hoes,  shovels,  forks, 
&c. ,  let  them  be  of  the  best  (juality  of  steel,  and 
light ;  they  may  cost  a  little  more  at  first  than 
those  of  poorer  quality,  but  in  useing  them  yon 
will  never  begrud^  their  cost,  as  what  was  ex- 

f  ended  in  money  is  more  than  saved  in  muscle, 
f  old  ones  need  repairing  see,  that  it  is  done, 
and  all  in  order  ready  for  use.    Have  a  tod- 
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room,  and  a  place  for  every  tool,  and  when 
not  in  use  see  that  it  is  in  place,  and  be  par- 
ticular after  using  to  clean  it  dry  before 
putting  up.  Try  this  and  see  the  amount  of 
time  and  vexation  it  will  save  you  in  one  short 
reason.  Little  else  than  a  few  similar  prepar- 
ations to  the  above  can  be  done  in  either  the 
vegetable,  fruit  or  flower  garden,  or  lawn,  so 
long  as  the  ground  remains  covered  with  snow, 
unless  it  be  to  see  that  the  trees,  &c.,  are  not 
overloaded  with  ice  or  snow. 

1  omitted  above  to  say  glazed  sash  for  hot- 
beds and  cold  frames  should  be  made  ready 
now,  by  obtaining  new  or  repairing  old 
ones.  Have  them  well  glazed  and  painted 
ready  for  use.  Wm.  H.  White. 

SoiUk  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan  16,  18G7. 

The  following  cuts  will  serve  to  illustrate 
our  correspondent's  directions,  and  may  be  of 
service  to  those  who  wish  to  forward  a  few 
plants  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  can  be  done 
in  open  cultivation.  Great  experience  and 
care  are  necessary  to  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  large  and  early-started  hot-beds.  But 
if  not  started  until  after  severe  cold  weather 
has  passed,  some  time  may  be  gained  with 
much  less  trouble. 


A  Chup  notched  unthout  Gloat. 
This  bed  may  be  **made  up"  in  less  than 
half  a  day  by  any  active,  handy  boy.  Old 
boards  or  plank,  with  a  few  stakes,  are  all  the 
material  needed  for  the  frame- work.  It  should 
have  a  south-eastern  or  southern  exposure,  and 
be  protected  from  cold  winds  by  a  board  fence 
or  building.  It  should  be  some  18  inches  deep  in 
front  and  two  feet  at  back.  Fill  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  top  with  fresh  unfermented  horse 
manure,  then  to  the  top  with  good  loam.  Over 
the  cross  poles  an  old  blanket,  or  something 
of  the  sort  is  to  be  thrown  every  night  when 
there  is  danger  of  frost.  The  cloth  must  be 
removed  in  the  morning.  It  may  be  well  in 
•evere  weather  to  cover  with  some  old  boards. 
Seeds  may  be  planted  in  pots  made  of  birch 
Wk,  pasteboard,  or  other  material,  or  even 


between  sods,  placed  in  this  primitive  hot-bed, 
or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  directly  upon  its 
surface.  In  this  way  two  or  three  weeks  may 
be  gained  for  plants  which  require  a  long  sea- 
son. 

But  if  you  wish  to  experiment  a  little  with  a 
real  **glass  house,"  the  following  cut  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  construction  of  perhaps  the  most 
simple  form. 


Simple  Glass  Hotbed. 

To  save  all  digging,  it  is  placed  directly  on  a 
bed  of  manure,  lying  upon  the  ground.  Inside 
of  the  frame  the  manure  must  be  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  generate  the  necessary  heat,  over 
which,  of  course,  there  must  be  placed  soil  as 
directed  above. 


AMEKICA  IN  MINTATTJRE. 

A  great  national  park  is  to  be  established  in 
Washington.  A  correspondent  says  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  park  a  * 'working  model''  of 
the  Unit/)d  States — **to  delineate,  if  not  to  re- 
product  in  miniature,  the  topography  of  the 
continent — to  set  Huron  and  Ontario  in  re- 
duced scale  upon  a  living  map  some  two  miles 
long,  not  in  water  colors,  but  in  the  element 
itself — to  lead  a  toy  Mississippi,  from  its  baby 
nursery  in  the  Rocky  Mountams,  of  real  rock, 
through  a  little  continent  to  a  small  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Colorado, 
and  all  other  great  rivers  are  to  be  represented 
by  mimic  streams;  and  without  intending  any 
allusion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  States  lately 
in  rebellion,  all  the  States  and  Territories  are 
to  be  represented,  preserving  their  relative 
position  and  proportion.  It  is  proposed  that 
museums  shall  be  erected  upon  each  of  these 
little  representative  tracts,  and  that  the  States 
and  citizens  shall  be  Invited  to  contribute  to 
their  cabinets  specimens  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  productions  of  the  States  represented." 

This  is  a  grand  scheme,  and  will  reqmre 
considerable  ingenuity  and  labor  to  carry  it  out. 
It  would  be  altogether  imique  and  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  attractions  of  the  capital. 
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THE  CIiYDESDAIiE  HOB8E. 


The  river  Clyde,  on  which  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow, in  Scotland,  is  situated,  has  the  honor  of 
floating  the  first  steamboat  ever  built  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  christening  one  of  the  best  breeds 
of  draft  horses  in  the  world.  The  Clydesdale 
horse  owes  its  origin  to  a  cross  of  a  stallion 
from  Flanders  with  the  best  mares  of  the  par- 
ish of  Lanark,  one  of  the  many  beautiful  towns 
fiituated  on  the  river  Clyde.  Mr.  Youatt  says 
that  the  Clydesdale,  although  inferior  in  weight 
and  physical  strength  to  the  black  horse,  is 
larger  than  the  Suffolk,  and  has  a  better  head, 
a  longer  neck,  a  lighter  carcass,  and  deeper 
legs ;  he  is  strong,  hardy,  pulling  true,  and 
rarely  restive.  On  the  road  these  horses  perform 
tasks  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  and  in 
the  fields  they  are  found  steady,  docile  and 
safe.  Mr.  Low  says  that  the  Clydesdale  horse 
as  now  bred  is  usually  sixteen  hands  high.  The 
prevailing  color  is  black,  but  tlie  brown  or  bay 
is  common,  and  is  continually  gaining  upon  the 
other,  and  the  gray  is  not  unfrequently  pro- 
duced. When  in  England,  Mr.  Sanford  How- 
ard, now  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
saw  many  of  this  race  in  the  principal  breed- 
ing districts,  and  at  fairs,  &c.  He  says  their 
weight  ranges  from  1700  to  upwards  of  2000 


lbs.  **Many  of  them  are  very  symmetrical — 
are  higher  in  the  withers,  and  particularly  more 
oblique  in  the  shoulders  than  the  English,  and 
walk  with  ease  and  rapidity,  equalling  in  this 
gait  any  horses  I  have  ever  seen.  They  have 
good  constitutions  and  are  cheaply  kept.  They 
are  seldom  driven  out  of  a  walk.  The  Scot- 
tish farmers  generally  keep  lighter  kinds  of 
horses  for  the  road.  In  some  of  our  cities  the 
supply  of  draft  horses  has  been,  of  late,  ob- 
tained in  part  from  Canada  West,  where  a 
cross  of  the  Clydesdale  prevails  to  some  ex- 
tent." 

The  above  cut  is  a  tolerable  representation 
of  this  breed  of  draft  horses.  And  we  intro- 
duce it  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the 
breeders  of  horses  the  expediency  of  giving 
more  attention  to  the  rearing  of  heavier  and 
stronger  horses  than  those  which  have  so  gen- 
erally been  exhibited  on  the  grounds  of  our 
agricultural  fairs. 


Q^  The  Vermonter  who  was  imprisoned  ia 
Ohio,  on  a  charge  of  blackening  sheep  and  sel- 
ling them  as  merinoes,  has  turned  the  tid)les. 
His  sheep  were  ^nuine,  and  the  prosecator  is 
now  in  jail  for  false  imprisomiieiit. 
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From  tho  Round  Table, 
SNOW  BIBBS. 

BT  ▼.  I<.  SHOEMAXBB. 


The  tanager  and  oriole 

Are  birds  of  flncet  feather, 
And  their  sweet  songs  delight  the  80Td 

Id  sunshine  summer  weather ; 
Bat  they  have  flown  away  with  hosts 

Of  other  swlit  or  slow  birds, 
And  hither  now  from  polar  coasts 

Fly  flocks  of  merry  snow>blrds. 


The  blackbird  and  the  bobolink, 

Tho  pc wee  and  tho  swallow, 
From  winter's  withering  breath,  too,  shrinkt 

And  Summer's  footsteps  follow. 
In  the  crisp  meads,  and  bleak,  bare  trees, 

I  find  but  few  or  no  birds. 
Save  those  that  love  the  chilly  bresze, 

The  lightsome  little  snow-birds. 

ni. 

The  brooding  wren,  her  wooden  honse 

II.1S  long  ago  left  lonely ; 
In  many  a  home  on  wild-wood  booghft 

There  nestle  dry  leaves  only ; 
But  Winter,  who  drives  birds  away, 

Would  on  us  fain  bestow  birds, 
To  soothe  the  rigor  of  his  sway. 

80  sends  tlie  tAvitterlng  anow-blrds. 

IV. 
The  robin's  with  us  yet,  I  know, 

The  chickadee  and  blue  bird, 
And  so,  too,  is  the  sable  crow, 

Through  every  change  a  true  bird ; 
But  winter  is  no  friend  of  theirs. 

No  good  these  rude  airs  blow  birds, 
Tlicy  iicem  to  think ;  and  not  one  sharea 

The 


The  joyance  of  the  snow-birds. 


When  all  the  air  is  dark  and  drear, 

And  clouds  o'er  Ueaven  are  flying. 
And  walling  winds  we  shivering  hear. 

The  tempest  prophesying; 
Like  jolly  sprites,  in  garments  grey, 

Lo  t  sudclcn  come  and  go  birds ; 
We  look  around,  and  sigh,  and  say, 

**  'Twill  snow,  for  there  are  snow-birds  V 

VI. 
Tls  true,  they  oft  are  harbingers 

Of  rough  and  stormy  weather ; 
Bat  joy,  not  grief,  my  spirit  stirs, 

To  BOO  them  sport  together. 
ICothlnks  they're  for  our  solace  sent. 

And  counsel,  too,  although  birds. 
For  who  on  dark  days  teach  content 

80  well  as  do  the  snow-birds  ? 

VII. 
The  snow,  by  many  signs  foretold, 

Now  fast,  at  last,  is  falling; 
The  lone,  lost  winds,  grown  bitter  cold, 

With  mutflcd  voice  arc  calling. 
0 1  how  will  now  those  revellers  fare? 

No  ruth  the  frost-imps  show  birds, 
Vain  fear  I  they  for  no  shelter  care, 

Tho  tiny  stoic  snow-birds. 

vm. 

For  they  were  cradled  in  the  storm ; 

Tbeir  males  were  icy  breezes; 
Their  good  grey  coats  will  keep  them  warm, 

Whatever  round  them  freezes. 
Ah  I  let  us  pray  that  One  above. 

As  wc  are  not  below  birds, 
WlU  guard  us  with  His  heavenly  love, 

Sv'n  as  Ho  guards  the  snow-btrdi  I 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
OUIiTUKXS  OF    POTATOES. 
Read  bv  Hr.  James  P.  Brown,  before  the  Concord  Farm- 
ers' Club,  Nov.  22,  1806,  in  reply  to  the  question. 
What  kinds  of  potatoes  shall  we  raise  for  family  usa, 
or  for  market  ? 

I  suppose  that  one  fanner  would  name  one 
kind,  and  another  some  other.  For  fall  or  early 
winter,  the  Jackson  Whites  are  best ;  for  late 
or  spring  use,  I  prefer  the  Garnet  or  Davis* 
Seedling,  For  market,  the  Jacksons  are  de- 
cidedly the  best,  as  they  sell  better  than  most 
other  kinds.  Besides  this,  I  can  raise  about 
one-quarter  more  Jacksons^  on  the  same 
ground,  than  of  any  other  sort.  The  differ- 
ence in  cultivation,  I  should  think,  is  in  favor 
of  the  Jacksons,  as  they  can  be  planted  a  little 
nearer  together  than  other  kinds. 

To  raise  a  good  crop,  there  are  three  or 
four  things  to  be  considered.  First,  we  must 
have  good  land  and  a  plenty  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure, with  good  seed  and  good  cultivation.  .  I 
prefer  to  take  land  that  brought  rye  the  pre- 
ceding season,  plough  in  the  stubble  in  the 
fall,  at  least  eight  inches  deep ;  then  in  early 
spring  cart  on  twenty-iive  ox-loads  to  the  acre 
of  coarse  manure  from  under  the  barn,  spread 
as  even  as  possible,  and  plough  in  about  fi-s 
or  six  inches  deep,  with  a  small  plough.  Har^ 
row  it  down  smooth,  then  furrow  with  a  small 
horse  plough  about  three  feet  each  way.  For 
seed,  1  prefer  to  go  to  Boston  and  buy  the 
best  seed  I  can  find  of  the  late  Jackson  sort, 
cut  them  fine — not  having  more  than  two  eyes 
to  the  piece — ^and  put  two  pieces  in  the  mil ; 
apply  a  little  plaster,  cover  them  lightly  with  a 
hoe,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break  ground 
run  the  cultivator  through  both  ways,  and  it 
will  not  be  much  work  to  hoe  them.  In  about 
ten  days  go  through  the  same  operation  again. 
If  the  land  is  pretty  clear  from  weeds,  Uiree 
times  hoeing  will  answer ;  if  not,  go  over  it 
the  fourth  time.  I  planted  about  two  and  one- 
half  acres  in  this  way,  and  raised  5t50  bushels 
of  good,  sound  potatoes  this  last  season,  which 
I  think  was  a  -very  good  crop.  If  I  desired  to 
plant  grass  land,  I  should  plough  in  the  fall, 
and  proceed  as  before  stated. 


For  ihe  New  England  Farmer. 
WOOL  TAKTPF. 
Of  what  avail  is  it,  fellow  farmers,  that  we 
embrace  by  actual  count  three-fourths  of  the 
voters,  and  more  than  that  proportion  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  country,  if  we  are  dis- 
regarded in  the  Senate,  and  degraded  in  our 
own  markets  to  competition  with  the  outlaws 
of  Britain  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  half  sav- 
age tribes  of  the  New  ?  What  is  the  policy — 
what  the  justness  of  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
What  did  England  do  for  us,  in  our  life  strug- 
gle, that  the  product  of  her  convict  labor  in 
Australia  should  take  the  place  of  that  of  our 
tried  and  true  citizens  in  their  own  market? 
We  surely  wish  all  the  South  American  States 
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well,  but  what  peculiar  claim  have  they  upon 
our  charity,  that  they  find  in  our  ports  what  is 
to  them  a  prime  market  for  a  vast  amount  of 
wool,  to  the  ruinous  depression  of  our  own 
heavily  taxed  product  ? 

For  what  are  Governments  formed  if  not  to 
protect  the  people  from  external  as  well  as  in- 
ternal encroachments  upon  their  welfare.  Even 
the  private  citizen,  who  neglects  to  provide  for 
his  own  house,  is  by  the  highest  authority  pro- 
nounced "worse  than  an  mfidel."  Our  na- 
tional existence  we  consider  of  the  greatest 
worth.  It  cost  us  dearly  to  preserve  it.  The 
price  is  not  yet  paid.  Twenty-five  years  of 
extra  taxation  is  the  shortest  time  yet  men- 
tioned in  which  it  can  be  canceled.  Should 
not,  then,  every  art,  every  industry,  every  pro- 
duction that  is,  or  may  be  American,  be  foster- 
ed? What  did  Napoleon  I.  in  his  gigantic 
wars  ?  English  products  were  by  the  Berlin 
decree  excluded .  Every  product  and  improve- 
ment was  stimulated;  every  art  encouraged, 
80  hat  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  frightful  war,  France  could  show  a  bet- 
ter financial  condition  than  at  the  beginning. 

We  are  not  now  asking  the  exclusion  of  for- 
eign goods,  but  we  do  ask  a  just  protection. 
We  ask  that  our  patriotism  and  our  citizenship 
be  not  dishonored  by  placing  us  in  competition 
with  the  half  savage,  convict  and  pauper  por- 
tions of  the  world.  Henry  C.  Fitch. 

North  Tkefford,  Vt,  Jan,  7th,  1867. 


TKATWINQ  COLTS. 

Let  the  education  commence  with  the  birth. 
The  colt  should  be  fed  with  a  little  oats  in  a 
pan ;  it  will  soon  learn  to  feed  from  your  hand. 
It  should  then  be  fondled  and  petted,  at  the 
same  time  the  hand  should  frequently  be 
passed  over  the  bodv  and  occasionally  carried 
down  the  limbs.  The  tiny  feet  should  at 
length  be  raised,  and  afterwards .  the  hoof  be 
gently  tapped .  These  things  should  be  repeated 
till  they  are  submitted  to  without  any  evidence 
of  fear  being  excited  by  the  liberties  taken. 

When  weaning  has  by  the  process  of  nature 
been  accomplished,  the  colt  should  not  be 
turned  out  and  neglected  until  it  is  old  enough 
to  work ;  it  should  still  be  sheltered  and  nour- 
ished, the  previous  lessons  being  enforced 
with  greater  emphasis  as  the  age  progresses. 
When  kept  in  the  stable  it  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  harness,  wearing  it  a  few  hours 
in  the  stall.  He  should  next  be  taken  out 
and  led  gently  about  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
rattling  of  the  chains.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  put  the  colt  to  work  before  he  Is  three 
and  a  half  or  four  years  old. 

If  the  colt  has  been  treated  as  previously  di- 
rected, there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  breaking 
him  to  harness  work.  Put  him  by  the  side  of 
an  old  and  steady  horse,  and  a  light  wagon 
without  a  load,  and  handle  him  gently,  until 
he  is  made  to  understand  what  is  required  of 
him.    When  about  to  put  him  in  single  harness 


he  should  be  brought  out  and  have  the  wagon 
shown  him,  being  allowed  to  smell  it  and  ex- 
amine until  he  has  become  familiar  with  eveiy 
part  of  it.  Every  part  of  the  wagon  and  har- 
ness should  be  strong  and  well  made,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  breaking.  When 
he  is  put  in  the  vehicle,  every  strap  should  be 
buckled  securely  and  none  left  to  strike  against 
him.  He  should  then  be  made  to  advance, 
and  the  wagon  gently  pushed  from  behind, 
that  he  may  not  feel  its  weight  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  horse  should  on  no  account  be  al- 
lowed to  trot  until  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  sound  of  the  wheels.  After  being  driven 
several  times  he  may  be  trotted  gently,  but 
should  not  be  put  to  his  speed  nor  kept  in  hax^ 
ness  until  he  is  tired  out. 

Most  harness  horses  are  too  imperfectly 
broken.  Their  education  is  too  hurried,  and 
seems  to  be  considered  perfect  as  soon  as  the 
animal  will  merely  take  to  the  collar.  Many 
young  horses  are  soon  ruined  by  the  unfeeling 
employment  of  the  bearing  rein,  which  disables 
the  organs  of  respiration  and  renders  the  light- 
est draft  a  burden.  When  starting  to  drive  a 
young  horse,  the  driver  should  mount  his  seat 
quietly,  gather  up  his  reins,  and  get  his  horse 
under  way  quietly  by  speaking  or  chirrupping ; 
never  starting  with  a  jerk  or  striking  with  a 
whip — ^allowing  him  to  increase  his  pace  by 
degrees  to  the  speed  required,  instead  of  forc- 
ing it  on  a  sudden.  Keep  at  a  re^lar  gait ; 
do  not  go  by  fits  and  starts. — Am.  Stock  Jour, 


I.ABOB. 

Many  sermons  have  been  written  on  the 
** dignity"  of  labor,  and  much  pains  has  been 
taken  to  persuade  voung  men  that  it  is  *|digni- 
fied"  to  roll  up  their  sleeves,  and  toil  and 
sweat  in  the  dirt.  Has  any  one  been  persuaded 
that  this  is  **true  preaching,"  and,  if  so,  has 
he  been  prompted  by  it  to  go  to  work  ?  No. 
No  man  ever  worked  because  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  the  argument  may  as  well  be 
dropped. 

Most  men  work  from  necessity,  or  what 
seems  to  them  so, — all  should  work  because  it  is 
their  duty.  This  is  the  word — duty.  It  is 
due  to  himself,  his  friends,  his  country,  and, 
above  all,  to  Him  who  gave  the  faculties  and 
the  power  to  work,  that  every  young  noian 
should  take  hold  at  once  of  that  which  lies  be- 
fore him,  and  do  it  with  his  might. 

We  like,  therefore,  the  preaching  of  Gov. 
Wm.  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  who,  in  his  speech 
at  the  Farmer^s  Convention  at  Richmond,  is 
reported  as  follows :  **When  he  got  home  af- 
ter the  war,  he  found  citizens  of  the  village 
standing  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  the 
young  men  idle — ^but  he  reminded  them  of 
their  duty.  He  told  them  if  they  could  not 
earn  a  dollar  a  day  then  they  ought  to  take 
less,  and  they  would  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  they  had  done  their  duty.  That  was 
the  principle."    This  is  indeed  the  *'princi- 
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pie/* — ^the  yeiy  beginning  of  all  right  doing, 
that  a  thing  be  done  because  it  ought  to  be 
done. — Americctn  Farmer^  Maryland. 


A  WLNTJiSB  MOKcrrEra. 


BT  AlTDKEWa  VORTOV. 

The  keen,  clear  air— t^e  BploDdId  sfgbt^ 

We  waken  to  a  world  of  ice, 
Where  all  things  are  enshrined  in  light, 

As  by  some  genii's  quaint  device. 

A  shower  of  gems  is  strewed  around, 
The  flowers  of  winter  rich  and  rare. 

Rubies  and  sapphires  deck  the  ground, 
The  topaz,  emerald,  all  are  there. 

The  morning  sun  with  cloudless  rays, 
His  powerless  splendor  round  us  streams ; 

From  crusted  boughs,  and  twinkling  sprays. 
Fly  back  unloosed  the  rainbow  beams. 

With  more  tban  summer  beauty  fair. 
The  trees  in  winter's  garb  are  shown ; 

What  a  rich  halo  melts  in  air, 
Around  their  crystal  branches  thrown  I 

0  God  of  Nature  I  with  what  might 
Of  beauty,  showered  on  all  below. 

Thy  gaidlng  power  would  lead  aright 
Ikarth's  wanderer  all  thy  love  to  know  I 


MASSACHUSETTS  BOABD   OF  AGHI- 
CUliTtrKES. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  met  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  State  House,  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  Slst.  Present,  Messrs.  Bill- 
ings, Ball,  Chadboume,  Clement,  Davis,  Hos- 
mer,  Hubbard,  Huntington,  S.  Johnson.  J. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  King,  Moore,  Perkins,  Salton- 
stall,  Sanderson,  Slade,  Smith,  Stedman,  Stock- 
bridge,  Taft,  Thompson,  Ward  and  Watkips. 
Mr.  Davis  in  the  chair. 

Thursday's  session  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  delegates  appointed  to  attend  and  report 
upon  the  exhibitions  of  the  several  county  so- 
deties. 

As  we  have  not  space  this  week  for  any  ex- 
tended report  of  the  proceedings  during  the 
sessions  of  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of 
last  week,  and  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the 
present  week,  we  can  only  say  that  the  busi- 
ness has  been  transacted  promptly,  and  that 
the  reports  and  discussions  were  most  inter- 
esting,— too  interesting  and  valuable,  it  strikes 
08,  to  be  confined  to  a  narrow  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  capitol.  True,  they  will  be  print- 
ed and  read,  but  why  should  not  the  living 
voice  as  well  as  the  printed  report  reach  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  Board  have  been  in  deliberation 
these  five  days  past? 

Among  the  subjects  which  we  were  fortunate 
enoogh  to  hear  reported  upon  and  discussed, 


were  an  essay  by  Pres.  Chadboume  on  the 
Culture  of  Chicory;  by  Mr.  Smith,  on  the 
management  of  Agricultural  Societies ;  by  Mr. 
Stockbridge,  on  Plants  as  an  Indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  Soil ;  by  Mr.  Moore,  on  the 
Adaptation  of  Crops  to  Soils ;  by  Mr.  Clem- 
ent, on  Transplanting  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees ; 
by  Mr.  King,  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cranber- 
ries; by  Mr.  Hubbard  on  Dairying;  by  Mr. 
Clement,  on  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex 
county ;  by  Mr.  Perkins  on  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation ;  by  Mr  Hubbard  on  the  Agriculture  of 
Worcester  South,  &c. 

Pres.  Chadboume  made  a  statement  in  re- 
lation to  the  State  Agricultural  College.  His 
suggestion  that  each  of  the  twenty-fivg  agri- 
cultural spcieties,  represented  in  this  Board, 
should,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  procure 
a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  by  them,  under 
such  regulations  as  they  saw  fit  to  prescribe,  to 
some  meritorious  young  man  who  would  en- 
gage to  remain  in  the  county  after  his  educa- 
tion was  completed,  appeared  to  be  well  ro> 
ceived  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  as  were 
also  his  other  statements  and  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  institution  of  which  he  is  now 
the  head. 

Among  the  many  items  of  business  which 
were  passed  upon,  the  following  seem  to  de- 
serve an  early  publication : 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  re- 
quested to  notify  all  of  the  Societies  receiving  the 
bounty  of  the  State,  that  hereafter  in  addition  to 
the  financial  returns  now  re(]fuired  by  law  to  be 
made  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  December,  they 
will  be  required  to  return  a  full  and  complete  report 
of  their  doings,  printed  in  pamphlet  form  on  or  be- 
fore the  15th  day  of  January  following,  and  that  the 
Secretary  will  not  be  authorized  to  certify  to  the 
legislature,  or  to  the  State  auditors  that  a  society 
has  complied  with  the  law  and  is  entitled  to  its 
bounty  unless  it  has  confomied  to  this  require- 
ment. 

Votedy  That  the  several  Agricultural  Societies  re- 
ceixing  the  bounty  of  the  State,  bo  hereafter  re- 

auifcd  to  offer  annually  three  premiums  of  not  less 
ian  eight,  six,  and  four  dollars,  respectively,  for 
the  best  reports  of  Committees  who  reconunended 
premiums. 


1^*  The  Rhode  Island  statute  prohibits  the 
oflfering  of  quails  or  partridges  for  sale  in  the 
markets  afler  the  1st  of  January,  and  a  Provi- 
dence man  was  lately  fined  $2  and  costs  apiece 
for  every  bird  of  a  lot  which  he  tried  to  sell  in 
violation  of  the  law.  The  (juails  were  killed  in 
Ohio,  and  brought  to  Providence  for  sale,  but 
the  law  did  not  recognize  the  distinction. 


B^  There  are  but  seven  scholars  in    the 
Vermont  Agricultural  College. 
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luVus'    mtfuttmttd. 


DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

OB, 

HOW  TO  MAKE   HOME  PLEASANT. 

BT     ANNE     O.     HALE. 


[Entered  aeoording  to  Act  of  Congrcgi,  in  the  year 
1866,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
I)iBtrict  Court  for  the  District  of  Massauhusetts.] 


CHAPTER  n. 
HOUSE  PLANT&-THKIR  CARE  AND  CULTURE. 

Plants  that  are  cultivated  within  doors  are 
generally  exotics,  and,  being  for  the  most  part 
natives  of  warmer  climates  than  ours,  thej  re- 
quire shelter  through  the  winter.  While  we 
supply  that  necessity,  there  arises  a  desire  to 
receive  from  them,  in  return,  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  which  they  yield  naturally  only  dur- 
ing the  sunmier; — for,  although  we  hear  of 
countries  where  **The  roses  are  blooming  all 
the  year  round,"  this  is  not  absolutely  the  fact 
— ^they  must  have  seasons  of  rest,  or  they  soon 
die  of  exhaustion. 

The  time  of  their  blossoming  may  be  changed, 
however.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  tropical 
plants  that  have  been  adopted  by  us  it  has  been 
changed,  or  our  winters  would  not  be  glad- 
dened by  their  cheerful  presence.  Luxuriant 
green  foliage  is  always  pleasant  to  the  eye, — 
more  particularly  when  all  else  looks  barren 
and  dreary.  But  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  with 
that  alone.  We  want  mingled  with  that  ver- 
dure the  bright  colors  and  the  sweet  fra^^rance 
of  beautiful  blossoms.  A  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  each  individual  plant  which  we  take 
under  our  care,  and  of  its  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  certain  substances  which  we  fur- 
nish it  for  food,  and  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  floral  art,  together  with  a 
strict  attention  to  the  hints  which  Nature  is 
continually  giving  us,  will  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result — ^buds  and  blossoms  waiting  or 
coming  at  our  will. 

Our  grandmothers  can  tell  us  that  before  the 
use  of  stoves  and  furnaces  (steam,  even,)  for 
the  heating  of  our  houses,  nobody,— except 
those  few,  who,  making  the  propagation  of 
plants  a  business,  built  winter  houses  for  them, 
— thought  of  keeping  plants  alive,  much  less, 
in  bloom,  out  of  the  cellar.    If  one  was  for- 


tunate enough  to  own  a  monthly  rosebush,  or 
an  orange  tree,  or  a  Jerusalem  cherry;  a 
prickly  pear,  a  sweet-scented  geranium,  or  a 
hydrangea  (that  wonder  to  my  young  eyes, — 
with  its  huge  balls  of  flowers  changing  so  mys- 
teriously from  white  to  pink,  to  blue,  and  back 
again  to  white,) —  it  was  wrapped  in  mats,  as 
soon  as  frosty'  nights  came,  and  banished  to  the 
**arch,"  the  **donjon-keep"  of  childhood^s  im- 
agination, there  to  pass  the  time  in  inglorious 
idleness  till  the  spring  breezes  wakened  the 
young  buds  of  the  trees.  Then  they  were  re- 
leased from  their  prison,  and,  restored  once 
more  to  the  sunshine  and  free  air,  they  quickly 
regained  their  wonted  vigor  and  loveliness. 

This  ancient  necessity  is  now-a-days  some- 
times held  as  a  threat  over  plants  that  do  not 
flourish  and  blossom  just  when  and  as  we  wish, 
in  the  same  way  that  injudicious  mothers  talk 
of  the  dark  closet  to  rebellious  and  refractory 
children ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  often- 
times, as.  with  those  unreasonable  mothers,  the 
threat  is  actually  executed,  through  pretence 
of  benefiting  the  unfortunate  objects  of  our 
neglect,  when  in  reality  it  is  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  presence  of  a  standing  disgrace.  Faithful 
and  loving  care  in  either  case, — gentle  pruning 
of  wrong  tendencies,  warm  encouragement  of 
feeble  efforts  that  are  put  forth  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  a  patient  watchfulness  against  all 
hurtful  influences  will  ensure  to  both  mortal  and 
immortal  plants  that  true  symmetry  of  growth, 
that  strong  and  rich  flourishing,  which  will  con- 
duce to  the  perfection  of  the  good  fruit  for 
which  they  were  designed  by  an  all-wise  and 
benevolent  Creator. 

K  house-plants  are,  usually,  exotics,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  also  take  to 
our  hearts  and  homes  the  lovely  things  that 
make  beautiful  the  solitaxy  paths  of  the  forest; 
that  enamel  the  meadows,  and  embroider  the 
margins  of  our  summer  streams  and  lakelets. 
So,  when  the  spring  opens,  with  the  first  com- 
ing of  May,  it  will  be  well  to  give  ourselves  a 
holiday  from  household  cares,  and  go  with  the 
children  in  search  of  floral  gems.  We  shall 
want  a  trowel,  and  a  basket,  and  one  of  the 
boys  had  better  bring  a  spade.  We  must  be 
provided,  too,  with  thick  gloves ;  and  a  stout 
knife  may  not  come  amiss.  Of  course,  over- 
shoes and  winter  clothing  will  be  worn,  for  the 
fields  are  yet  damp,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
cross  marshes.    We  must  get  at  least  two  speo- 
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of  the  dark-Ieayed  Sanguinaria,  called 
by  the  country  people  Blood-root,  for  its  deli- 
cate flower  so  nearly  resembles  the  orange 
blo68om  that  it  can  very  well  take  its  place  at 
any  wedding  of  our  friends  next  winter.  We 
will  take  also  a  plenty  of  the  damp,  bogg>' 
earth  where  it  dwells,  so  that  it  shall  not  miss 
its  osual  nutriment ;  and,  gently  loosening  its 
root,  by  the  aid  of  the  trowel,  from  the  tangled 
vines  around  it,  place  it  with  this  soil  in  the 
basket. 

Ne:ct  we  will  select  a  group  of  Hepaticas, 
or  livei^wort ;  and  cutting  the  turf  carefully 
with  the  knife,  lest  the  roots  should  be  detached 
from  the  fibrous  peat  where  it  first  opened  its 
eyes,  lifl  the  whole  clump  with  the  spade,  and 
place  it  with  the  Sanguinaria.  These  are  all 
the  roots  wanted  to-day.  We  shall  gather 
fixHn  among  the  last  year's  dead  leaves  hand- 
fhlfi  of  the  sweet  Arbutus,  or  Mayflower,  for 
vases  at  the  home ;  and  set  the  children  hunting 
[  for  the  tiny  buds  of  the  Houstonia,  or,  as  we  love 
to  call  it.  Innocence ;  and  look  ourselves  afler 
I  the  shy  violets ;  by  and  bye,  when  the  sunshine 
j  has  lured  them  from  their  beds,  and  the  velvet 
i  casket  of  the  young  spring  gi'ass  is  lit  up  with 
I  their  sapphires  and  pearls,  we  will  come  and 
I  take  our  choice  for  a  new  setting  with  our  fam- 
fly  jewels.  But  we  must  not  spend  the  whole 
day  in  the  woods, — the  roots  we  have  taken 
ought  to  be  potted  immediately. 

It  will  be  well  to  set  the  two  Sanguinarias  in 
separate  pots ;  in  the  autumn  they  can  be  put 
together,  if  both  live.  Pots  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top  will  be  the  proper  size — 
Ko.  9.  Let  the  children  gather  a  handful  of 
pebbles  about  the  size  of  a  plum-stone.  Put 
eight  or  ten  of  these  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot, 
then  a  little  of  the  bog  earth,  to  which  you 
have  added — sprinkling  it  in  with  the  hand — 
loam,  from  an  old  bed  in  the  garden ;  then 
more  of  the  bog  earth.  Now,  set  the  root  of 
the  plant  exactly  in  the  centre,  hold  it  gently 
m  place  with  the  Icfl  hand,  with  the  right  add 
more  of  the  soil  and  loam,  till  the  pot  is  nearly 
fiill.  Press  it  lightly  around  the  collar  of  the 
plant— just  enough  to  keep  it  steady,  not  hard, 
nor  closely.  Strike  the  side  of  the  pot  two  or 
Utree  times,  to  settle  the  earth  firmly.  Add  a 
little  more  soil,  and  strike  in  the  same  manner, 
till  the  earth  lies  evenly  around  the  plant.  Fill 
the  pot  nearly  to  the  rim.  Water  with  warm 
nter.  If,  after  watering,  the  soil  is  loosened 
around  the  plant,  add  a  little  more.    Finch  off 


the  flower  buds.  Keep  the  plant  in  a  shady 
place  till  August — ^watering  it  every  day,  free- 
ly. Then  bring  it  gradually  to  bear  the  sun- 
shine,— ^but  it  never  needs  much;  you  can 
keep  it  in  the  winter  on  a  bracket  at  the  side  of 
the  window,  and  it  will  spread  out  its  large 
leaves  and  lift  up  its  pure  blossoms  as  gaily  as 
as  in  its  native  marsh. 

The  clump  of  Hepaticas  must  have  a  pot  of 
the  next  larger  size.  Place  the  pebbles  as  for 
the  other  plants,  cover  them  with  rich  loam, 
and  then  set  upon  it  the  turf  in  which  the  he- 
paticas are  still  firmly  fixed — it  will  do  better  if 
the  roots  are  not  disturbed.  Fill  in  around  the 
crevices  more  of  the  loam.  Shake  the  pot  to 
settle  it  well,  and  water  as  you  did  the  San- 
guinarias. Cut  off  the  blossoms,  and  all  the 
buds  as  fast  as  they  appear — because  you  wish 
for  bloom  in  the  winter.  Set  the  pot  in  the 
shade.  In  order  that  no  worms  shall  get  into 
pots  that  are  kept  out  of  doors  in  the  sum- 
mer, a  space  should  be  set  apart  for  them, 
and  the  coal  clinkers  and  fine  cinders  left  from 
the  winter's  fires  should  be  spread  over  it,  and 
on  these  place  the  pots.  Treat  this  as  you  do 
the  Sanguinarias,  only  it  will  want  a  front  place 
at  the  window  when  cold  weather  comes,  if  you 
desire  deep  blue  flowers. 

When  the  violets  are  in  bloom  go  again  to 
the  woods,  and  take  your  choice  of  the  differ- 
ent species,  and  do  for  them  as  for  the  hepati- 
cas. Then,  if  you  wish  to  domesticate  more 
wild  flowers,  get  the  beautiful  blue  Harebell,  in 
its  season ;  and  then,  the  elegant  lobelia  car- 
dinalis.  There  are  the  Fei-ns,  too,  so  curious, 
and  of  such  easy  culture ;  and  the  Mosses, — 
don^t  forget  them.  A  very  pretty  ornament 
for  the  table,  or  the  mantel,  is  a  divsh  of  Ferns, 
or  of  Mosses.  Early  in  October  go  to  some 
sequestered  spot  in  the  woods  and  bring  away 
as  many  kinds  as  you  can.  Get  them,  as  you 
did  the  hepaticas,  still  clinging  to  their  native 
soil.  A  common  deep  dish  is  the  best  thing  to 
hold  them.  Fill  the  dish  with  leaf-mould, — 
that  is,  the  rotten  leaves  and  fibrous  soil  oi  the 
woods — so  that  it  is  a  little  higher  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  set  your  Ferns  securely  in  this,  and  ar- 
range around  them  bit^  of  the  different  kinds 
of  moss.  Set  this  dish  within  another  two  sizes 
larger.  Fill  the  outer  dish  with  water.  Gret 
a  bell-glass  to  fit  the  inner  dish,  like  the  glass 
cover  used  by  eonfecdoneni  and  bakers  for 
their  show-cake.    It  will  rest,  without  the  in- 
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ner,  in  the  water  contained  in  the  outer  dish. 
Occasionally  supply  water,  it  will  need  it  very 
seldom,  however, — by  its  evaporation  it  feeds 
the  plants  in  the  form  of  dew  and  the  first  sup- 
ply will  last  a  long  time.  Mosses  can  be  grown 
very  nicely  without  this  cover  and  outer  dish, 
if  you  water  them  as  other  plants  are  watered 
and  keep  them  in  the  shade.  In  collecting 
your  mosses,  try  to  find  other  little  things  to 
grow  among  them.  A  tiny  seedling  pine,  or 
juniper ;  a  bit  of  houstonia ;  an  anemone ;  a 
root  of  the  partridge  berry,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  your  mound ;  especially  if  you 
set  the  littte  trees  in  the  centre,  and  arrange 
the  mosses  and  flower-roots  tastefully. 

So  much  for  native  plants.  Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  to  their  naturalized  brethren, 
upon  whom  we  mainly  depend  for  winter  flow- 
ers. 

Li  deciding  what  varieties  we  can  best  attend 
to,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  space  we  can 
allow  for  their  accommodation.  They  must  be 
kept  in  the  family  sitting-room  where  the  air 
will  be  of  the  proper  and  most  equable  tem- 
perature. You  can  probably  spare  one  win- 
dow for  their  use.  The  best  stand  for  a  few 
plants  is  very  simple— only  a  narrow  table  as 
long  as  the  window  is  wide.  On  this  place  a 
shallow  wooden  tray  (what  might  be  caUed 
a  flat  drawer,  being  only  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep)  lined  with  zinc,  or  galvanized  iron ; 
in  this  most  of  your  pots  should  be  placed. 
Five  of  the  smallest  size  that  you  have,  hold- 
ing plants  of  low  growth,  for  the  front  row ; 
behind  them  four,  possibly,  five,  1;aller  and 
larger;  and,  if  the  tray  be  wide  enough, 
get  another  row  of  larger  plants.  The  pots 
ought  not  to  touch,  there  should  be  a  free  pas- 
sage for  air  around  and  between  them.  Cover 
the  floor  of  the  tray  with  moss,  afler  you 
have  arranged  your  pots;  this  will  absorb 
whatever  water  is  spilled  in  watering,  and,  also, 
give  the  stand  a  neat  and  pretty  appearance. 

At  each  side  of  this,  if  you  have  an  oleander 
and  abutilon  tall  enough  to  reach  the  sunshine 
when  set  upon  the  floor,  lay  a  small  piece  of 
painted  canvass,  and  upon  that  cither  zinc  or 
galvanized  iron  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
two  pots.  Hanging  plants  are  so  graceful  you 
will  want  them  for  the  upper  part  of  the  win- 
dow,—one  for  the  centre,  and,  if  it  be  pretty 
wide,  one  on  each  side  of  that  depending  a 
little  lower.    An  ivy  will  look  well  placed  on  a 


bracket  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  if  its  branches 
are  trained  over  the  wall,  and  around  pictures. 
A  large-flowered  geranium,  or  a  rosebush  is 
also  an- elegant  ornament  placed  in  such  a  sit- 
uation ;  and  will  flourish  well  if  the  sunshine 
reaches  it,  or  if  you  let  it  exchange  places  part 
of  the  day  with  some  plant  on  the  stand.  For 
a  bay  window  a  longer  and  wider  stand  may 
be  used ;  or  three  smaller  ones,  or  one  with 
graduated  shelves,  according  to  your  fancy. 
Some  arrange  shelves  on  small  supporters  or 
brackets,  near  the  panes.  These  have  a  fine 
effect  for  out-of-door  admirers,  but  if  you  wish 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  your  flowers  yourself, 
and  to  have  your  family  enjoy  that  beauty  also, 
the  movable  stand  is  preferable,  as  its  position 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  changed  to  suit  your 
vision,  and  in  case  of  sudden  change  in  the 
weather  the  plants  will  be  much  safer.  K, 
however,  any  plant  gets  frozen,  place  it  in  cold 
water,  and  keep  it  away  from  the  sun  till  the 
leaves  resume  their  natural  appearance. 

To  ensure  early  blossoming,  potting  should 
be  done  in  June,  and  the  plants  be  suffered  to 
rest  in  a  shady,  cool  place,  with  very  little  wa- 
tering, till  September.  Most  of  them  can  then 
be  brought  gradually  to  the  full  sunshine,  and 
by  the  middle  of  October  they  should  be  fully 
established  for  winter. 

The  proper  kind  of  pot  has  been  mentioned, 
but  the  soil  varies  with  different  plants.  This 
is  an  important  point.  Each  plant  should  be 
so  studied  that  no  mistake  can  be  made  in  this 
respect.  For  most  plants  the  turf  of  peat 
meadows  thoroughly  dried  and  broken  up, 
mixed  with  leaf-mould,  or  other  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  is  considered  the  best.  To  this 
is  added  rich  loam  and  sand,  according  to  the 
native  soil  of  the  plant.  With  this,  to  deepen 
the  color  of  the  flowers  and  to  increase  their 
beauty,  bits  of  old  iron,  rusty  nails,  and  char- 
coal dust  are  frequently  mixed.  For  draining, 
upon  which  the  health  of  the  roots  depends, 
small  pebbles,  broken  brick,  or  crockery,  or 
flower  pots,  coal  clinkers,  or  cinders  must  al- 
ways be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

Fertilizers  are  best  applied  in  a  li(iuid  form, 
and  they  should  be  used  sparingly.  They  are 
good  to  force  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  to 
hasten  the  blossoms ;  if  it  is  wished  to  delay 
the  time  of  flowering  all  fertilizers  should  be 
avoided  and  the  sunshine  denied.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  prepare  for  winter  use  a  fertilis- 
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iog  mixture,  composed  of  stable  litter  and  drop- 
pings from  the  hen  roost  or  pigeon  house. 
Equal  parts  of  these  three  making  one  quart 
of  the  substance  is  best ;  to  this  add  a  quart 
of  pounded  charcoal.  Put  this  mixture  in  a 
keg  and  pour  upon  it  thi*ee  gallons  of  water. 
Stir  it  every  few  days  for  a  fortnight*  it  will 
then  be  ready  for  nse. 

If  the  leaves  of  your  plants  do  not  put  forth 
as  rapidly  as  you  wish,  take  half  a  pint  of  this 
liquid  and  dilute  it  with  clean  warm  water,  and 
pour  it  upon  the  soil  near  the  edge  of  the  pot. 
There  will  be  sufficient  for  half-a-dozen  pots, 
unless  they  are  very  large.  Use  it  once  in 
three  days,  three  times ;  then  wait  ten  days, 
and  give  the  same  again.  This  will  probably 
be  sufficient  for  the  winter ;  if  not,  after  wait- 
ing a  month,  try  again  going  through  the  same 
process. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  colors ;  in  arrang- 
ing your  flowers  have  regard  to  contrasting 
tmts  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

Too  great  a  variety  of  colers  in  a  group  of 
plants  is  as  detrimental  to  their  beauty  as  it 
would  be  in  a  person's  dress  or  in  the  furniture 
of  a  room.  Scarlet  and  crimson  should  never 
be  together;  different  shades  of  either  look 
well,  but  the  two  do  not  harmonize.  Scariet 
has  a  good  effect  with  white  and  green;  or 
scarlet  and  deep  blue  and  deep  yeUow  with 
plenty  of  green,  distinct  all  from  each  other, 
and  the  green  preponderating.  Bluish  white 
and  rose  color,  and  dark  glossy  leaves  agree 
well ;  bluish  white  harmonises  best  with  deli- 
cate colors, — clear  white,  with  brighter  gaudier 
hnea.  A  variety  of  white  flowers  is  a  great 
■ddition  to  the  beauty  of  a  group. 

The  three  primitive  colors  may  be  all  to- 
gether— ^red,  blue,  and  yellow — ^provided  they 
are  all  pure ;  the  red  only  one  kind  of  red,  the 
blue  not  purple,  and  the  yellow  not  orange ; 
then  with  plenty  of  green  and  white,  the  group 
will  look  well.  But  if  you  put  only  blue  and 
yellow  with  the  green  the  eye  naturally  looks 
for  the  complementary  color,  red,  and  feels 
the  deficiency.  Scarlet,  crimson  or  pink,  mix- 
ed with  green  alone,  satisfy  the  eye ;  and  pur- 
ple, being  a  mixture  of  blue  and  red,  contrasts 
well  with  yellow— orange,  formed  of  red  and 
yeDow,  with  blue.  Pink  and  pale  blue  con- 
tnstand  at  the  same  time  harmonize  well; 
these  with  delicate  green  and  white  make  a 
pKtfy  show.    Keep  these  facta  in  mind  when 


about  procuring  your  plants  and  you  will  be 
saved  many  regrets ;  above  all,  remember  how 
much  white  flowers  will  enhance  the  beauty  of 
all  the  rest. 

It  h'ls  been  estimated  that  there  are  over 
one  hundred  thousand  species  of  plants  now 
known  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing 
as  new  countries  are  visited  by  naturalists.  In 
comparison  with  that  great  number,  the  follow- 
ing list  seems  small ;  but  it  will  be  found  to 
comprise  a  good  variety  of  colors  and  forms, 
and  they  are  all  well  adapted  to  house  culture. 

Abutilon,  Agapanthus,  Alyssum,  Amar}'llis, 
Arum,  Auricula,  Azalea,  Begonias,  Cactus, 
Camellia,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Daisy,  Daphne,  Ejpatorium,  Fuchsia, 
Forget-me-not,  Geranium,  Heliotrope,  Hepa- 
tica.  Hydrangea,  Hyacinth,  Ivy,  (English, 
German,  Colisemn,)  Lantana,  Lemon,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Lobelia,  Mahonia,  Mignonette, 
Mimulus,  (Monkey  flower,)  Myrtle,  Oleander, 
Orrange,  Oxalis,  Pansy,  Petunia,  Pink,  Prim- 
rose, Pyrethrum,  Periwinkle,  Rose,  Sanguina- 
ria,  Salvia,  Verbena,  Violet,  Wall  flower. 

Abutilon. — Greek  name  for  mulberry  which 
the  leaves  of  many  s])ecies  resemble  in  shape. 
Native  of  New  Holland  and  South  America, 
in  light  sandy  soil.  Fill  pot  a  quarter  full  of 
broken  crockery  or  shreds  for  good  drainage. 
Soil,  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould, 
one  part  sand ;  if  too  rich  it  will  grow  too  tall 
for  forming  handsome  side  branches.  Keep 
moderately  moist,  not  very  hot.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  placed  in  a  gentle  heat. 
First  introduced  to  notice  in  1821.  A,  Veno- 
sa — so  called  from  its  deep  red  veins — is  very 
beautiful,  bearing  large  yellow  beUs.  A,  Es- 
culenium  is  much  esteemed  in  Brazil ;  at  Bio 
Janeiro  the  inhabitants  dress  and  eat  the  flow- 
ers with  their  food. 

A.  Striatum  is  nearly  always  in  bloom.  Its 
bells,  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  hang  on  slen- 
der, graceful  stalks  that  make  a  flno  appearance 
if  well  trained  to  a  stake  or  a  frame. 

Snow  and  elect  against  the  pane 

Tell  of  winter  cold  and  dreary; 
But  within  doors,  blithely  reign 

Bloom,  and  summer,  bright  and  cheery; 
Building  up  her  leafy  spire, 
Day  by  day  still  high  and  higher, 
Of  my  flowers  the  fairest  one, 
Grows  my  gay  abutilon. 

Heedless  of  the  firost  and  cold, 
Hanging  out  her  bellB  of  amber 
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Veined  with  scarlet,  tipped  with  gold| 

Ab  the  boughs  aspirlDg  clamber, 
Like  a  bright  pagoda  seeming, 
When  the  snulightinly  beaming 

On  her  bells  its  rays  hath  thrown, 

Stands  my  fair  abntilon. 

Agapanthus,  or  African  lily. — ^Name  signi- 
fies lovely  flower,  A.  Umbellaius  frequently 
sends  up  a  flower  stalk  three  feet  high.  The 
flower  is  of  a  beautiful  blue  color.  The  plant 
is  easily  cultivated  in  large  pots ;  in  a  soil  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  loam  and  two  leaf  mould. 
Needs  plenty  of  water.  Must  be  shifted  often 
into  larger  and  larger  pots — ^generally  in  the 
autumn  before  taking  to  the  cellar.  It  is  gen- 
erally kept  for  an  ornament  of  the  verandah 
during  the  summer.  Take  off  offsets  till  the 
flower  bud  3  are  formed ;  the  plant  will  be  very 
large  before  blooming,  so  the  roots  must  have 
a  good  deal  of  room,  and  be  watered  liberally. 
First  introduced  into  Europe,  1692.  One  va- 
riety has  white  flowers  and  another  variegated 
foliage. 

Alyssum,  called  sometimes  Mad  wort. — The 
ancient  Greeks  thought  if  talicn  internally  it 
allayed  anger.  A  native  of  Switzerland  and 
the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
edgings  for  beds — is  injured  by  much  wet — but 
also  must  not  be  kept  too  dry ;  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  or  cuttings.  It  needs  a  soil  of  good 
rich  loam.  A  pot  of  this  little  plant  looks 
pretty  with  pots  of  daisies  and  pansies  during 
the  winter,  and  is  in  much  request  as  a  funeral 
flower. 

Amaryllis,  or  Belladonna  Lily,  takes  its 
name  from  a  nymph  celebrated  by  the  old 
poets.  The  word  means  shining,  resplendent ; 
which  applies  well  to  the  elegant  orange  scar- 
let flower.  It  should  have  rich  loamy  soil. 
After  it  has  done  blooming  give  it  but  little 
water,  that  the.  bulbs  may  harden ;  it  will  then 
be  more  likely  to  produce  flowers  another  sea- 
son. Many  plants  ripen  seed,  which,  dropping 
upon  contiguous  pots  often  furnish  a  number 
of  good  bulbs  ready  for  transplanting  al- 
most before  you  are  aware  of  it.  A  piece  of 
the  outer  coating  of  the  bulb  with  a  leaf  attach- 
ed will  produce  another  bulb. 


Auricula. — ^This  is  sometimes  called  Eng- 
lish Primrose.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  Germany.  It  is  also  found  in  Per^ 
sia,  of  great  beauty  and  fragrance.  First 
brought  from  Switzerland  to  England  in  1596, 
where  it  has  always  been  held  in  liigh  esteem ; 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  The 
weavers  and  mechanics  of  Scotland  and  of 
Lancashire,  Eng.,  cultivate  it  very  extensively ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  workingman 
who  earns  only  eighteen  to  thirty  shillings  a 
week  to  give  two  guineas  for  a  new  variety. 
It  needs  rich  soil  with  good  drainage. 

Azalea. — The  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  signifjTing  dry ;  in  allusion  either  to  the 
places  where  it  is  found,  for  it  loves  an  arid 
soil  or  to  the  brittle  nature  of  its  wood.  It 
thrives  best  in  sandy  fibrous  peat  soil.  The 
pot  must  be  well  drained  witli  clinkers,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  overwater  it.  It 
can  be  transplanted  at  any  time,  even  when  in 
bloom,  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  tiie  roots. 
Young  cuttings  taken  off  close  to  the  plant  will 
root  readily  in  pots  of  sand.  Keep  it  out-of- 
I  doors  in  the  summer  in  a  shady  place.  When 
it  is  done  blooming  keep  it  warm  and  well-wa- 
I  tered,  till  the  growth  of  the  new  wood  is  per- 
fected ;  after  that  give  less  water ;  but  do  not 
I  let  the  roots  become  dry,  for  it  will  die  if  the 
moisture  does  not  reach  them. 

A,  Indica,  bearing  yellow  flowers,  is  the 
most  delicate ;  this  comes  from  India. 

A.  Rubra  is  a  native  of  North  America,  bears 
crimson  flowers. 

A,  Alba  comes  from  China ;  has  double  white 
blossoms. 

Some  of  the  species  have  narcotic  qualities. 
Of  these  is  A.  Pontica^  which  bears  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Turkey.  The  juice 
in  the  bottom  of  its  flower-cup  is  poisonous, 
and  is  said  to  communi(*ate  this  poison  to  the 
honey  of  Pontus.  It  was  asserted  by  Xeno- 
phon  that  the  honey  gathered  by  the  bees  from 
these  flowers  caused  the  death  of  many  sol- 
diers in  the  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 

The  Azalea  is  often  crossed  with  the  Rhodo- 
dendron and  curious  hybrids  are  thus  produce<f 
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We  believe  the  form  of  our  Joamal  to  be 
nnivcrsally  acceptable.  The  size  is  tlie  most 
cmii«iuent  for  the  reader,  the  type  clear  and 
eisily  read,  the  illustrations  numerous  and 
•ppropriatc,  and  the  number  of  pages  enable 

OS  to  give  MORE   MATTER  FOR  TUB  PRICE  than 

■ny  other  agricultural  magazine  in  the  country. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  publication,  it 
bas  been  twice  enlarged,  and  otherwise  im 


It  is  our  purpose  to  keep  the  Farmer  full)( 
up  to  its  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  while  >' 
we  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general  appear 
ance  of  our  Journal,  we  shall,  by  the  introdao> 
tion  of 

Kew  Type  for  the  New  Volume, 
and  such  improvements  in  other  particulars  as' 
may  from  time  to  time  be  found  desirable,  still 
keep  it  the 
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WEEKLY  EVENING   PQST 
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AMERICAN   AGRICULTURIST, 


We  hnve  made  arrangcrncnU  which  will  enahlc  un  to 
ftirniBh  the  Weekly  Eteniivg  Post  and  the  American 
AfffiGtUturist  at  the  low  price  of  two  dollars  and  a 
hidf  a  year  for  both. 

Tboae  who  prefer  the  Semt* Weekly  Evekih g  Post 
can  have  both  it  and  the  Agriculturist  for  four  dollars  a 
year. 

The  AffvietUturist  is  a  monthly  Journal  of  the  highest 
character  in  Its  branch.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
best  of  its  class  in  the  country,  and  its  value  in  the  future 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  liberal  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers  In  several  departments  that  will 
add  greatly  to  its  interest  in  the  family  circle. 

The  Weekly  and  the  Semi-Weekly  Evening  Post 
are  carefully  made  up  for  family  reading,  and  each  num- 
ber contains,  beside  the  news  and  political  discujsiiions, 
fifU  and  Interesting  accounts  of  new  books,  Home  and 
Foreign  Gossip,  the  current  talk  of  our  own  and  foreign 
capitals,  made  up  by  experienced  hands  here  and 
abroad;  a  story  carefully  selected ;  trustworthy  and  full 
market  reports,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  interesting 
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The  two  Journals,  one  monthly,  the  other  weekly  or 
MM{-toedk2y,  as  the  subscriber  prefers,  will  furnish  all 
the  members  of  an  intelligent  family  in  the  country  with 
a  Ml  supply  of  interesting  reading  matter  on  agricultu- 
ral and  horticultural  subjects,  and  keep  them  fully  in- 
formed of  all  that  occurs  in  the  world  of  literature,  art, 
science,  politics,  and  what  is  spoken  of  and  discussed  in 
the  great  centres  of  civilization. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  drait  on  New  York 
or  by  Post-Office  order.    Address, 

n'M.  C.  BRTAJVT  *  CO., 
PablUliert  ot  the  Evenlns  ^oat, 

41  Nassau  Street,  cor.  Liberty,  New  Yoi*. 
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GREQORY'S   SEED  CATAIiOGUS, 

CONTAINING  OVnn  ONE  HUXDRED 
and  twenty  varieties  of  my  own  growing,  besida 
many  kinds  importvd  from  France  and  England  and 
procured  from  the  most  reliable  seedsmen  in  the  United 
estates,  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address.  Kaimera  and 
Gardeners  will  find  In  ray  catalogue  many  new  and  rare 
veiretabies,  some  of  which  are  not  on  the  list  of  any  other 
soedwnan.  I  offer  an  qpportumtff  for  all  to  proewre 
their  Beet,  Carrot,  Onioti  and  one  hundred  varieHei  t^ 
other  seeds  dire^^ly  from  the  ffrower.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  ilubbard  fck{uash,  Harblebead  Mam- 
moth  Cabbage,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce  and  many  other 
new  and  rare  vogctablejs,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the 
public.  I  warrant  my  seed  and  insure  it  to  reach  all 
purchasers.  Those  who  purchased  seed  last  year  will 
receive  Catalogue  without  writino^  for  it. 

JAMK6  J,  U.  GBEGOBT. 
Marhlehead,  Mass. ,  Jan. ,  1S67 .  6wft 

VICK'S   II^USTRATED   CATAI^OiiilTS 

— OF— 

Seeds,  and  Floral  Guide  for  1867, 

Is  NOW    PUBI.ISITETJ.      IT  CONTAINS 
nearly  100  pages,  100  Hne  illustrations  on  wood  Of 

OHOICE  FliOWEBS  AJSTD  VBaSTABIiES, 

— AHI>— 

A  BeauUAa  Colored  Flovrer  Plato» 

for  ftrontispirce.  Also  descriptions  of  the  FlMst  Fkm' 
ers  amd  Vegetables  grown,  with  fiiU  and  plain  dlrcctJoos 
for  culture.  • 

49*  Sent  to  all  who  desire,  postage  paid,  for  IS  eents; 
not  half  the  cost.  Bent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1806, 
without  being  ordered.    Address 

4w4  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


ANY  PERSON  HAVING  A  FAHM, 
either  large  or  small,  which  he  wishes  to  sell  or 
exchange,  will  do  well  to  applv  at  once  to  us,  an  we  have 
facilities  for  and  experience  in  selling  Ueal  K«ti&te,  by 
which  we  think  wo  can  meet  the  Just  expectations  of  all. 
We  have  now  a  number  of  cosh  customers  who  are  wait* 
ing  for  a  desirable  place. 

E.  SANBORN  ft  CO.,  * 
4wVl  80  State  Street,  Room  4,  Boatoau 
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FABKEB,    GANNETT  &  OSGK>OD, 

Agricultural    Warehouse 
SEED     STORE, 

49   NOBTH  MABKET  8TKEET, 

AND 

46   MEBCHANTTS'  BOW, 

OFFEB  A  LAKGE    ABBORTMEMT  OF  THE  BEST 

Agricnltxiral   Implements, 

MACHINES   AJSTD   TOOLS 

OF  ALL  Knn>s. 

BUCKEYE  MOWING   MACHrNES,  WHITCOMB'S 

H0R8E   RAKES  AND   PALMER'S  HORSE 

PITCHFORKS  are  sold  exclusively  by  us. 

GARDEN.  FIELD  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS.  Our 
large  and  well  selected  stock  of  Seeds,  grown  by  Expe- 
rienced SEEl>RM*.Nln  Europe  and  America,  the  quality 
of  >vblcb  ia  not  and  cannot  he  aurpassedj  is  offered  in 
quantities  to  suit.  j 

GRASS  SEEDS,  SEED  GRAINS,  In  all  their  varle- 
etlcs;  HUNGAKIAN  GRASS,  MILLET.  . 

SEED  POTATOES,  EARLY  GOODRICH,  EARLY  1 
8EBEC,  EARLY  BLUE,  GLEASON,  &c.  | 

FERTILIZERS.  GUANO,  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  \ 
LIME,  POUDRETTE,  GROUND  BONE,  PLASTER,  ' 
FISH  GUANO,  &c.  I 

GRAFITNG  WAX  made  expressly  for  our  trade; 
WH/VLE  OIL  SOAP,  a  genuine  arUcle:  Extra  fine 
BONE  MEAL  for  feeding.  | 

Trees,    l^lirii'bsy   Plants,   ^o* 

At  Wholesale  and  Retail  at  lowest  prices.  All  orders 
and  Inquiries  by  mail  or  express  will  moot  with  prompt 
attention. 

Tool,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue,  furnished 
upon  application  to 

PAKKBRy  GAIVIVISTT   A>   OflOOO]>, 

lOtf  BOSTON,  Mawi. 


Goodrich  Seedling  Potatoes, 

OroDm  flrom  the  Orltflnml  Seed. 

GET  THEIC  TBT71B  TO  NAME. 

I  HAVE     THE     ENTIBE      STOCK     OP 
these  Seedlings,  nearly  200  kinds,  leA  by  originator 
at  his  decease. 

I  was  the  first  to  send  out  the  Early  Goodrich,  Good- 
rich  Calico,  and  Harrison. 
For  the  next  thirty  dnys  I  will  sell  the 

Pedfc.    Bush.  Bhl, 

Early  Goodrich,  best  early  known  .  $1.00    $;}.00  $7.00 

Harrison,  new,  best  late  winter.  .    If.SO       6.00  J2.00 

Gleason,  productive,  good  winter  .  .    1.00      2.50  6.00 

The  Harrison  is  white,  smooth,  sound  to  the  centre,  as 
hardy  as  tbe  Garnet  Chili,  and  remarkably  productive. 
Among  winter  sorts,  and  for  late  keeping,  it  has  no 
equal. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circular. 

A  liberal  discount  to  dealers.    No  extra  charges. 

2w9*l  D.  S.  HEFFRON,  UUca,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  POTATOES. 

ARE  NOW  OFFERED  SO  I.OW  THAT 
anybody  can  aiford  to  trv  all  and  thus  know  just 
what  kinds  are  best  suited  to  his  locality.  Four  pounds 
and  six  best  kinds  sent  by  mail  post  paid,  for  $1.00; 
eight  pounds  and  fifteen  best  kinds  for  $2;  twulve 
pounds  and  twenty-five  kinds  for  $3,  viz. : 

1  Shaker's  Fancy;  2  Gleason;  3  Harrisons;  4  Straw- 
berry; 5  Early  Goodrich ;  6  Early  Sebec; — 7  Cuzco;  8 
Coppermine;  9  Finkeye  Rusty-Coat;  10  Andes;  H 
Early  W^hite  Sprout;  12  Early  MinnesoU;  13  Early 
Buckeye;  14  Prairie  Seedling ;  15  Monitor;— 16  Garnet 
Chill ;  17  Calico ;  18  Earlv  St.  John ;  19  Davis  Seedling; 
20  Titicaca;  21  White  Pe'achblow;  22  Prince  Albert;  SB 
Early  York;  24  Jackson  White;  25  Mountain  June. 
SMITH,  JONES  &  CO. 
2wril*lt  Huron,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

IVARRAJITSD    PITJKEU 

THE  MOST  VALUABLE,  RELIABLE  AND  GHSAP- 
EST  FERTILIZER  KNOWN. 

For  sale  in  any  quantitv,  received  direct  fh>m  Govern- 
ment Agents.  C.  L.  BARTLETT  &  CO.. 
8mg*3  10  Broad  Street,  Boston. 
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"When  Nature  clothes  the  vorionB  scene 
With  tolls  of  flowers,  and  robes  of  green ; 
When  limpid  streams  their  lustres  give, 
And  health  and  glad  contentment  live 
With  lovely  nymphs  and  happy  swains, 
In  hnmble  cots,  on  tranquil  plains, 
I  bless  her  bounties,  and  I  raise 
My  artless  tueme  ta  sounds  of  praise." 

jl^  LL    animated   be- 
*        ings  hail  the  re- 
turn of  Spring 
with     new    de- 
i^'light ;  man,  with 
^\\  his     voice      of 
thanksgiving; 
the    lambs,   the 
calves,  and  even 
the   older  kine, 
escaped  from  the 
rostra  Ints  of  winter,  frisk 
an  4 1  i^ambol  in  the  pure 
air.    and    glowing    sun. 
Clocks  crn  w ,  birds  sing,  and  in- 
.<etfs,  on  f;hid  wings,  hum  away 
tbt'i r  li 1 1 [r  lid- ,    To  those,  even, 
who  have  passed  well  ioto  the 
f  vale  of  yc^ars,  Sj)i  ing  comes  with  new 
^  inspirations  and  Ijopt's. 

The  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal 
>m,  is  kindled  into  new  life.  The  earth 
.lUy  exchanges  its  winter  robes  for  a  man- 
>f  green ;  flowers  spring  up  at  our  feet ; 
and  shmbs  pat  forth  buds  which  are  soon 


expanded  into  blossoms  and  leaves,  so  that  our 
first  feelings  are  those  of  wonder  and  delight 
at  the  marvellous  change. 

This  sudden  burst  of  vegetation  is  produced 
by  the  ^'increased  temperature  of  the  earth 
and  atmosphere,  assisting  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  plants  to  awake  from  the  lethar- 
gic state  into  which  they  are  thrown  during 
winter.  The  progress  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
towards  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun, 
causes  that  luminary  to  ascend  higher  in  the 
heavens,  apd  to  be  longer  above  the  horizon, 
and  thus  produces  longer  and  warmer  days. 
The  more  perpendicularly  the  sun's  rays  fall 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  greater  is 
the  heat  they  excite.  Hence,  as  the  sun  daily 
ascends  higher  above  the  horizon,  and  conse- 
quently darts  his  rays  upon  us  in  a  more  per- 
pendicular direction,  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  and  air  gradually  increases,  and  milder 
and  more  genial  weather  ensues.  *  ♦  The 
earth  opens,  as  it  were,  her  bosom  to  the  sun ; 
all  her  veins  feel  the  genial  influence ;  and  a 
vital  energy  moves  and  works  in  all  her  blos- 
soms, buds  and  leaves.  What  was  lately  bar- 
renness, becomes  fertility ;  from  desolation  and 
death  start  up  life  and  varied  beauty,  as  if  be- 
neath the  reviving  footsteps  of  a  present  Deity." 

Heat  is  the  great  external  agent  in  vegeta- 
tion. By  it  the  fibrous  and  cellular  substances 
are  gradually  expanded,  so  that  the  sap  as- 
cends from  the  roots  through  the  innumerable 
minute  tubes  and  cells    in  the  tronkB  and 
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branches,  and  circulates  through  the  finest 
▼eins  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  This  heat  in- 
creases in  intensity  by  degrees,  and  if  it  be- 
oometf  too  great,  is  occasionally  checked  by 
atmospheric  changes.  When  these  occur,  the 
buds  seem  to  possess  a  wonderful  power,  (the 
natural  law,  we  suppose,  of  expansion  and 
contraction,)  of  shrinking  into  one-half  their 
former  size,  with  their  scales  or  covers  so  com- 
pletely closed  around  them,  as  to  exclude  the 
external  air.  Sometimes,  however,  the  col^  is 
so  great  as  to  condense  the  vapor  into  frost, 
and  tender  plants  are  ruined.  When  once  a 
plant  has  put  forth  its  foliage,  and  its  vital  ac- 
tion is  in  play,  it  will  bear  a  temperature  lower 
than  that  in  which  it  first  started. 

There  is,  also,  something  well  worthy  of 
thought,  and  extremely  interesting,  in  the 
adaptation  of  plants  to  the  climate.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  seeds  which  we  sow, 
are  committed  to  the  ground  in  the  spring. 
In  their  process  of  germination  two  things  are 
indispensable — ^warmth  and  moisture;  these 
must  be  moderate  and  constant.  July  suns 
would  excite  such  a  degree  of  evaporation  as 
to  abstract  nearly  all  the  moisture  from  the  soil, 
and  a  drenching  summer  shower  would  be  likely 
to  wash  seeds  from  their  places  or  drown  them 
out.  But  the  frequent.  **sofl-falling  showers" 
of  April  and  May  are  calculated  to  afford  all 
the  moisture  that  the  germinating  seed  needs, 
while  £he  gradually  increasing  heat  ^eeps  the 
soil  just  in  that  state  of  warmth  best  calcu- 
lated to  send  upward  the  young  and  tender 
germ. 

In  June,  the  sun  is  more  vertical,  and  the 
heat  much  greater,  but  the  plants  have  now 
laid  strong  hold  of  the  soil,  by  sending  their 
roots  below,  where  the  warm  and  moist  air 
penetrates,  and  where  evaporation  has  but  lit- 
tle action.  Having  now  this  supply  of  mois- 
ture for  the  numerous  feeders  they  have  sent 
out,  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  are  benefi- 
cial and  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

The  "analogy,  therefore,  between  the  vege- 
tative effects  of  the  daily  increasing  tempera- 
ture of  this  season,  and  the  well-known  in- 
fluence of  climate  upon  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  plants,**  is  very  striking.  See, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  spring,  how  flower  suc- 
ceeds flower,  and  tree  after  tree  comes  into 
leaf  in  regular  succeMion.    The  reader  will 


observe  that  this  adaptation  continues  from  the 
frozen  region  of  the  polar  circle  to  the  equa- 
tor, giving  us  all  the  vegetable  forms  from  the 
lichens  of  Lapland  to  the  spice  trees  of  tlie 
tropics.  Li  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
the  reindeer  feeds  upon  the  apparently  dry  and 
unnutritious  mosses  that  cling  to  the  rocks, — 
while  * 'within  the  torrid  zone,  maize  and  rice 
begin  to  be  cultivated.  As  we  approach  the 
equator,  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  eartJi 
increase  in  richness  and  luxuriance.  In  the 
tropical  region,  we  meet  with  the  finest  fruits, 
and  aromatics,  and  all  the  plants  that  most  ad- 
minister to  the  luxury  of  man.  There  flourish 
the  sugar  cane,  the  coffee  tree,  the  bread  tree, 
the  palm,  the  date,  the  cocoa,  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, pepper,  camphor  tree,  and  numerous 
other  vegetable  treasures." 

It  is  from  these  facts  that  the  farmer  may 
draw  the  most  important  inferences,  viz :  that 
he  must  commit  his  seeds  to  the  soil,  when 
their  germination  and  growth  will  receive  the 
most  influence  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  sea- 
son to  which  they  are  adapted ;  that  unless  so 
committed  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
receive  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  succeed- 
ing seasons  of  growth  and  ripening ;  that  is, 
delay  in  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  sowing  at 
the  right  time,  will  be  delay  throughout  the 
growing  and  ripening  period. 


FARM  WOBK  UX  APBJL. 
The  best  way  for  farmers  to  conduct  their 
affairs  is,  so  as  to  have  no  regrets.  Carpen- 
ters, lawyers,  shoemakers,  manufacturers,  &c., 
can  perform  their  work  at  almost  any  time,  and 
sometimes  get  along  very  well  in  a  slip-slop 
way;  but  the  farmer  cannot.  The  Lord  of 
the  seasons  has  confined  him  to  the  observance 
of  natural  laws,  and  he  must  regard  them,  or 
all  will  be  barren  about  him.  If  he  will  have 
a  han'est,  he  must  have  an  appropriate  seed- 
time, or  he  shall  not  reap. 

Some  farmers  have  been  living  upon  regrets 
(and  other  things)  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Every  spring  regretting  that  they  did  not  sel 
an  orchard  twenty  years  ago,  lay  out  a  garden 
and  plant  pear  trees,  set  currant  bushes,  rasp- 
berries, establish  an  asparagus  bed,  and  intro- 
duce a  few  choice  flowers,  where  a  wife  or 
daughter — ^now  saints  in  heaven — surged  it  many 
years  ago! 

**How  sorry  I  tm,**  sqid  farmer  A.,  that  I 
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did  not  set  twenty  or  thirty  pear  trees,  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  George  was  bom.  My 
land  is  suitable,  and  had  I  set  them  then,  we 
might  have  a  variety  and  abundance  of  pears. 
Now  we  have  none/^  So  hundreds  annually 
saj  of  the  garden,  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers.    Delays  are  dangerous. 

Such  is  frequently  the  case  with  regard  to 
stock,  horses,  oxen,  cows  and  sheep.  The 
farmer  finds  his  old,  faithful  horse  away  be- 
yond his  ''teens, "  and  his  cows  with  failing 
teeth ;  and  yet  there  are  no  colts  or  calves  to 
•upply  their  places. 

Now  is  the  *Hime  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,^^ 
and  have  something  coming  on  to  supply  the 
family  with  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  fill  the 
bam  with  farm  stock. 

All  the  plans  for  sowing  and  planting,  set- 
ting trees,  shrubs,  plants  for  small  fruits,  and 
for  completing  arrangements  for  all  the  spring 
work  should  be  completed  early  in  April. 
When  this  is  done,  the  farmer  has  a  definite 
object  before  him ;  has  no  doubts  about  this 
thing  or  that,  but  is  able  to  go  directly  ahead 
in  all  the  various  duties  before  him.  Why  is 
not  this  as  important  to  his  business  as  it  is 
important  in  most  other  engagements  ?  If  he 
tries  the  plan  he  will  find  that  it  is. 

Go  on  with  plowing  as  fast  as  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  drop  to  pieces  when  moved. 

Add  something  to  the  extent  of  ditches,  as 
opportunity  offers. 

Scatter  droppings  of  the  cattle  on  mowing 
fields. 

Get  wood  under  cover  before  the  month 
doses. 

See  that  all  the  seeds  wanted  are  on  hand, 
and  of  good  quality. 

Orerhaul  manures  and  get  them  ready  for 
use.  The  finer  they  are,  the  more  useful  they 
will  be  the  present  year. 

Attend  to  the  setting  of  the  hens.  Let  them 
have  three  inches  in  thickness  of  earth  to  place 
^i'  eggs  upon.  See  that  vermin  do  not  annoy  - 
them. 

These  are  a  few  things  which  Ajyinl  demands 
ahonld  be  done  in  April.  Do  them  season- 
ably and  well,  and  they  will  make  liberal  re- 
toms. 


—The  New  Orleans  papers  announce  the  arrival 
there  of  one  of  Fowler's  English  Steam  Plows. 
lU  trial  on  the  fair  grounds,  near  the  city,  was  wit- 
aetf  cd  by  a  large  company  of  planters  and  others. 


For  ihe  New  England  Farmer. 
"QBAFB  FlSVEB."»-No.  H. 

Partial  failures  have  led  some  persons  to 
speak  of  the  excitement  alluded  to  in  my  last, 
as  * 'grape  fever;"  and  some  others  have  used 
the  same  words  intending  thereby  to  warn  and 
discourage  persons  who  have  shown  an  interest 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  who  have 
seriously  made  up  their  minds  to  cultivate 
grapes.  In  my  last  I  intended  in  a  somewhat 
humorous  way  to  suggest  some  of  the  causea 
of  failure,  and  I  did  seriously  mean  the  whole 
to  be  a  warning  to  those  who  are  liable  to  he 
humbugged  by  unscnipulous  dealers  in  vines. 
If  any  reader  of  those  remarks  should  think 
me  too  severe,  or  in  the  following  too  self-con- 
fident, I  can  only  say  that  if  they  will  call  upon 
me  at  my  home,  I  will  ^ve  them  all  the  evi- 
dence usually  expected  m  such  cases,  that  sucii 
has  been  the  experience  of  myself  and  of  some 
of  my  neighbors. 

I  now  return  to  the  question,  **Willitpay 
to  grow  grapes  in  New  England  ?" 

The  varieties  called  Anna,  To-Ealon  and 
Catawba  I  have  never  seen  ripe  in  the  open 
air  in  Massachusetts.  I  have  seen  Catawba 
colored,  but  not  ripe  in  the  sense  that  makes 
it  fit  for  eating.  Diana,  Isabella  and  most  of 
the  seedlings  from  these,  and  from  Catawba, 
are  too  uncertain  in  ripening  their  fruit  to  be 
fit  for  general  cultivation.  All  these  varieties 
are  excellent  when  fully  ripe,  but  they  can  bo 
seen  in  that  condition,  in  this  State,  only  in 
sheltered  places  and  favorable  seasons.  There 
are  other  varieties  which  can  be  cultivated  for 
the  market,  that  will  average,  in  a  series  of 
years,  double  the  amount  of  profit. 

Roger's  Hybrids,  Nos.  8,  4,  15,  19  and  83, 
are  all  strong  and  healthy  growers,  their  fruit 
is  beautifhl  to  look  upon,  and  very  good  aa 
table  grapes.  It  is  said  hy  some  that  they  will 
not  bear  our  winters  in  this  State  unless  they 
are  carefully  covered.  I  have  not  provea 
them,  except  in  one  instance.  I  purposely 
left  seven  each  of  Nos.  15  and  19  quite  ex- 
posed to  all  winds  but  the  west,  without  any 
covering  or  shelter  during  the  winter  of  1865 
and  1866,  and  they  all  lived  and  did  as  well 
the  following  season  as  any  plants  in  my  col- 
lection. I  have  some  exposed  this  winter.  I 
do  not  think  it  best  to  say  more  about  these, 
as  I  have  not  cultivated  them  under  all  those 
conditions  I  think  they  should  be,  to  prove 
them  reliable  as  a  market  grape. 

Allen's  Hybrid  and  Sweet  Water,  are  both 
good  white  grapes,  the  former  the  best  in  vine 
and  fruit,  and  the  very  best  white  grape  we 
have  at  present,  in  this  State.  It  is,  nowever, 
about  certain  to  winter-kill  if  left  uncovered. 

Adirondac,  Creveling,  lona,  Israella,  and 
Rebecca,  in  soil  and  location  to  suit  them,  are 
all  good  ^pes.  ^  lona,  the  best  of  grapes  in 
the  open  air  m  this  countr}%  where  they  can 
be  fully  ripened.  I  have  seen  it  in  that  con- 
dition in  this  State  but  once — I  fear  I  never 
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shall  again,  except  in  nnnsuallj  diy  seasons. 
Of  Israella  and  Rebecca  I  most  say  the  same 
I  have  of  lona,  except  that  they  are  not  so 
strong  in  vine.  Here,  Creveling  is  a  strong 
grower,  the  fruit  sweet,  and  is  ripe  early  in 
Uie  season.  Adirondac  is  a  vigorous,  hand- 
some and  promising  variety — the  fruit  of  which, 
though  not  considered  as  good  as  lona  and 
Delaware,  is  very  sweet  and  melting.  It  is  a 
new  variety,  and,  although  it  originated  in 
about  4:4?  ^orth  latitude,  some  speak  of  it  as 
not  being  very  hardy.  I  have  had  it  above 
eround  but  once  during  the  winter,  when  all 
Uie  wood  died  down  to  the  ground ;  the  wood 
that  was  covered  lived  and  grew  well. 

With  the  experience  we  have  had  up  to  the 
dose  of  last  season,  it  would  seem  to  be  un- 
wise to  plant  a  vineyard  of  either  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  varieties,  if  the  cultivator's  object 
is  profit  realized  in  growing  them  for  market. 
No  doubt  all  these  varieties  are  cultivated  with 
much  satisfaction  by  persons  of  taste  and  ex- 
perience, and  in  many  cases  the  fruit  is  worth 
double  the  cost  of  raising  it ;  yet,  with  each 
variety,  as  with  the  Delaware,  there  is  some 
one  defect,  or  some  one  condition  of  soil,  or 
location,  or  season,  or  some  habit  of  the  vine 
which  is  sufficient  to  disqualify  it  for  general 
culture  in  our  climate,  especially  if  the  owner 
has  not  had  long  and  careful  experience  in  their 
culture. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  grapes  that  re- 
quire no  more  experience  to  grow  them  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  in  our  State  than  is 
required  to  ^ain  the  same  object  in  growing 
the  most  easily  raised  vegetable,  as  both  vari- 
eties are  natives  of  New  England,. will  do  well 
on  the  poorest  soils,  will  not  winter-kill,  and 
require  no  more  experience  in  training  the 
vines,  &c.,  than  can  be  gained  by  any  intelli- 
gent man  by  observing  for  one  season  the  fol- 
E>wing  rules: — 

Get  plants  from  wood  grown  north,  of  no 
other  variety  than  Hartford  Prolific  or  Con- 
cord— the  last  is  the  best  grape,  and  will  bring 
the  greatest  price  in  the  market.  Plant  only 
those  vines  that  are  strong  in  growth,  hard  in 
wood  and  having  plump-looking  buds.  The 
soil  should  be  high,  and  free  from  stagnant 
water.  In  such  case,  most  soils  are  suited  to 
those  varieties ;  but  those  having  lime  or  gran- 
ite in  them  produce  the  best  grapes.  Plant 
the  vines,  for  trellis,  one  to  every  six  feet ;  the 
rows  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart ;  six  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  vines,  eij^ht  gives  more  room  to 
cultivate,  and  where  land  is  plenty,  is  the  best 
distance.  For  poles,  plant  the  vines  four  feet 
apart,  and  the  rows  should  be  six  feet.  Start 
the  vines  with  good  rotten  manure  or  compost, 
or  wood  ashes,  and  afterward  regulate  their 
growth  by  the  use  of  these ;  use  wood  ashes  if 
you  can  obtain  them.  Never  stimulate  the 
growth  to  more  than  eight  inches  between  the 
Buds,  or  the  wood  will  be  spong)',  and  the  crop 
of  fruit  the  less  ibr  it  on  any  given  space. 

In  November,  cut  back  all  wood  but  that 


which  is  needed  for  forming  the  twist  around 
the  post  or  the  aims  on  the  trellis,  until  the 
vine  is  three  years  old;  after  that  cut  back 
each  yearns  growth  to  one  inch  above  the  sec- 
ond bud. 

The  first  year  of  bearing,  allow  but  from  two 
to  six  bunches  to  remain;  weigh  these  and 
make  a  note  of  the  same,  so  that  next  year  yon 
may  be  able  to  guess  at  the  weight  by  seeing 
the  bunches,  and  then  allow  from  six  to  ten 
pounds  to  the  vine,  and  so  on,  according  tO' 
a^e  and  strength,  until  your  posts  or  treUises 
will  bear  no  more  wood  for  want  of  space.  In 
this  way  you  will  avoid  losing  your  vmes  from 
the  chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  healthy 
vineyards ;  namely,  overbearing. 

Now,  if  any  man  will  plant  Ilartford  Prolific 
and  Concord  grape  vines,  and  cultivate  them 
by  the  rules  I  have  given,  he  will  make  more 
money,  if  they  bring  six  cents  per  pound,  in- 
stead of  sixteen,  as  they  now  sell  for,  than  he 
can  make  by  any  farm  crop  he  can  raise  on  the 
same  land. 

If  any  person  can  prove  the  contrary  of 
what  I  have  stated,  as  a  favor  to  myself,  and 
in  justice  to  many  who  think  as  I  do,  will  they 
be  so  kind  as  to  do  so  ? 

If  what  I  have  stated  cannot  be  disproved, 
then  to  grow  grapes  is  very  profitable,  and 
whoever  is  affected  by  such  a  ''grape  fever" 
will  have  no  cause  to  regret  it. 

John  Flemino. 

Bherbom,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1867. 


Beet  Sugar — ^The  New  York  Tribune  gives 
an  encouraging  statement  of  the  success  of  the 
Beet  Sugar  Company,  at  Chatsworth,  Illinois. 
They  planted  400  acres,  mostly  fresh  prairie, 
and  raised  a  crop  of  4,000  t«ns  of  fine  beets, 
at  a  cost  of  $4  a  tun  in  the  pits.  The  delays 
consequent  on  starting  the  machiner)"  of  a  new 
factory  has  afforded  time  to  test  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  beet,  and  it  appears  that  only 
one  per  cent,  was  lost  by  four  months  delay. 
The  works  are  now  in  operation,  and  upon  a 
trial  of  various  parts  of  the  crop  the  average 
yield  of  fair  refining  sugar  is  7  1-2  per  cent., 
and  of  refined,  equal  to  New  York  **B,*'  6  1-2 
per  cent.  When  all  the  beets  are  worked  up, 
the  yield  must  reach  nearly  400,000  pounds  of 
refined  sugar.  It  is  claimed  that  this  experi- 
ment shows  that  beets  can  be  grown  on  the  raw 
but  rich  soil  of  the  West  as  well  as  on  the 
highly  fertilized  soils  of  Belgium  and  France ; 
that  the  yield  of  sugar  is  almost  precisely  the 
same,  and  that  the  beets  can  be  kept  till  they 
can  be  used. 


—According  to  Mr.  Lawes'  estimate  the  i 
from  a  ton  of  wheat  straw  is  worth  92.68,  while 
that  from  a  ton  of  clover  Is  worth  $9.64. 
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OOIiXTMBIAN  OAQX  PLUM. 


This  fruit  was  originated  by  Mr.  L.  U.  Law- 
rence, of  Hu^on,  N.  Y.,  from  seed  of  the 
Green  Gage.  It  ranks  as  the  best  of  the  large, 
dark  colored  varieties  of  the  plum.  Down- 
ing, who  is  the  best  authority  in  regard  to 
fruit  originated  in  New  York,  says  of  it : — 
**The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  very  strong, 
blunt  shoots,  large,  roundish  leaves,  and  the 
spreading,  horizontal  form  of  its  head.  It  is 
also  highly  productive.  Branches  and  upper 
sides  of  the  leaves  downy.  Fruit  of  the  largest 
size,  six  or  seven  inches  in  circumference, 
Dcariy  globular,  one-half  rather  larger  than 
the  other.  Skin  brownish  purple,  dotted  with 
numerous  fawn-colored  specks,  and  covered 
with  much  blue  bloom,  through  which  appears 
a  reddish  brown  tint,  on  the  shaded  side. 
Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  in- 
serted in  a  rather  small  cavity.  Flesh  orange, 
not  ver}'  juicy,  l)ut  when  at  full  maturity,  very 
rich,  sugary  and  excellent.  The  flesh  sepa- 
rates freely  from  the.  stone,  which  is  small  and 
eompressed.**  Ripens  in  New  England  early 
in  September. 


Our  engraving  is  an  accurate  copy  of  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  plum,  gathered  by  us  from  a  tree 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Henry  Vandine,  at  Cam- 
bridgeport. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
WEDB2AT  CUTiTURB. 
The  high  price  of  flour  and  its  excellence  as 
an  article  of  food,  bread  being  the  staff' of  life, 
should  stimulate  every  farmer  to  its  cultivation. 
In  some  portions  of  New  England,  there  is 
j  considerable  prejudice  in  reg^ard  to  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat.  Many,  havmg  tried  once  or 
perhaps  twice  and  havmg  failed,  declare  that 
It  cannot  be  raised,  or  at  least,  successfully. 
I,  however,  believe  that  wheat  can  be  profit- 
ably cultivated  by  most  farmers  in  New  Ens- 
land,  although  It  needs  some  experience  m 
order  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  wheat  as  well  as 
any  other  crop.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  that  wheat  can  be  grown  on 
every  kind  of  soil,  for  it  cannot.  Still  I  do 
believe  that  most  of  us  can  and  ought  to  pro- 
duce our  own  flour.  Wheat  ought  to  be  raised, 
not  only  for  its  excellence  as  an  article  of  food, 
but  when  successfully  cultivated,  it  is  a  very 
profitable  crop,  more  so  than  any  other  grain 
crop.    Moreover,  it  exhausts  the  land  less  than 
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either  oats  or  barley,  and  grass  seed  sown  with 
it  is  much  more  apt  to  germinate  and  grow 
than  with  either  of  the  above  named  grains. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  and 
good  success  in  raising  wheat  and  other  crops « 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate  some  of 
It,  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  farmers ;  not 
that  I  feel  myself  master,  but  just  a  beginner. 
Agriculture  is  the  ^eatest  of  all  sciences,  and 
as  all  sciences  are  developed  from  small  begin- 
nings, why  may  I  not  add  my  mite  ?  The  sea- 
sons, of  course,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the 
raising  of  all  crops,  but  still,  in  order  to  raise 
good  crops,  man  has  a  certain  duty  to  perform, 
and  if  we  expect  to  succeed  and  thrive,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  find  out  what  that  duty  is.  I  sel- 
dom fail  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  as  I 
hardly  ever  realize  less  than  twenty,  and  have 
raised  as  many  as  thirty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Last  year  I  raised  on  two  and  a  half 
acres,  and  from  four  and  a  half  bushels  sowing, 
seventy-five  and  a  half  bushels  by  weight.  I 
generally  sow  after  a  potato  crop,  and  my 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  When  I  first 
break  up  a  piece  of  land  I  almost  invariably 
plant  com,  manuring  only  in  the  hill,  applying 
ashes,  &c.  The  second  year  I  manure  neavily 
by  spreading  on,  and  plant  with  potatoes,  put- 
ting no  manure  in  the  hill,  but  using  some 
plaster,  and  I  have  had  but  two  poor  crops  in 
eleven  years,  and  some  seasons  have  raised  as 
many  as  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
My  land  has  now  been  planted  two  years  and 
has  produced  two  good  crops.  By  ploughing, 
and  by  hoeing  and  digging  the  potatoes,  the 
manure  that  was  spreSl  has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  mother  earth,  in- 
stead of  being  left  in  coarse  lumps  to  dry  and 
evaporate  as  in  the  old  practice.  My  land  has 
been  enriched  and  equalized  and  is  in  good 
condition,  not  only  to  produce  straw,  but  also 
that  precious  berry  that  we  have  been  laboring 
for. 

If  you  have  maniured  heavily,  plough  deep 
and  sow  early,  and  donH  be  afraid  to  get  the 
^ain  in  too  deep.  Keep  off  your  old-fash- 
ioned iron-tooth  harrow,  for  it  does  not  work 
the  grain  in  far  enough,  and  the  more  you 
harrow  your  land  with  it  the  harder  it  becomes. 
Get  a  good  cultivator  harrow — ^they  work  like 
a  charm — ^leave  the  ground  light,  and  get  the 
grain  in  sls  it  should  be.  I  sow  spring  wheat 
of  the  French  T  variety.    Yours  truly, 

Isaac  W.  Hutchins. 

Templeton,  Mass,,  Feb,  22,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  proud  in  being  the  **or- 
gjm"  of  th<5  practical  experience  of  such  far- 
mers as  Mr.  Hutchins. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THE  OUIiTTVATION"  OP  HOPS. 

^  Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  present  comparatively 
high  price  of  hops  is  awakening  an  interest  in 
their  cultivation.     They  were  fonnerly  culti- 1 


vated  quite  extensively  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts. The  reasons  which  led  our  farmers  to 
cease  to  cultivate  them,  were  chiefiy  the  three 
following:  1st,  the  iiuctuating  price.  This 
ranged  i'rom  8  to  10  cents  to  40  or  50  cents. 
When  the  price  was  high,  they  would  set  new 
yards.  W  hen  it  fell  below  13  or  14  cents, 
they  would  plow  them  up.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  thou<>-ht  that  12j|  cents  would  pay  for  their 
cultivtttiou.  Then  poles  were  worth  $7  per 
hundred,  and  labor  75  cents  per  day.  The 
second  reason  was  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
poles.  They  gradually  rose  to  ten,  twelve 
and  even  filleen  dollars  per  hundred.  This 
decided  many  to  quit  the  business.  The  third 
reason  was  that  they  required  much  manure, 
and  returned  nothing  to  the  soil.  If  they  cul- 
tivated a  large  field  of  hops  they  had  nothing 
with  which  to  raise  com  and  grass,  and  in  a 
few  years  they  were  able  to  keep  but  small 
stocks  of.  cattle,  and  of  course  had  but  little 
manure,  even  for  the  hops.  I  do  not  propose 
at  this  time  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  farmers 
engaging  again  in  hop  culture.  I  have  some 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  old-time  hop-pick- 
ings, when  we  used  to  eat  the  luscious  water- 
melons and  roasted  com  in  the  evenings  at  the 
hop-kilns,  and  when  the  buxom  dau^ters  of 
the  farmers,  with  their  gloves  and  sun-bonnets 
stood  at  the  bins  day  after  day  through  the 
hop  harvest,  and  when  the  bag,  with  a  hoop  at 
the  mouth  was  suspended  under  the  trap  aoor 
in  the  slatted  floor  of  the  kiln,  and  the  dried 
hops  were  pushed  into  it  with  a  rake,  and  the 
smallest  boy  jumped  into  the  bag  to  tread 
them  down,  and  had  to  tread  for  dear  life  to 
keep  on  the  top  of  them,  and  prevent  being 
smothered  by  them.  They  were  pleasant  days, 
which  will  never  come  again  to  me  at  least. 
I  write  now  to  send  you  a  short  article  from 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  entitled  **IIorizontal  Hop 
Yards,"  which  is  tJie  invention  of  a  Mr.  Col- 
lins, and  is  patented.  By  the  old  method,  two 
poles  per  hill  are  generally  used,  costing  very 
heavily. 

By  this  method,  only  one  stake  per  hill  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  only  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  men  and  horses  under  the  twine,  to  cul- 
tivate, etc.  The  stakes  are  set  about  one  foot  in 
the  ground.  In  order  that  the  stakes  may  be  more 
durable,  they  are  generally  coated  with  gas  tar ; 
tarred  hemp  twine  is  also  used.  In  a  little  publi- 
cation on  Hop  Culture,  Issued  by  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  the  following  comparison  between  the  expense 
of  establishing  a  yard  by  the  old  and  the  new 
modes,  is  made : — 

Cost  of  yard  with  long  poles,  1400  poles  at  20c, 
1^280;  sharpening,  $10;  setting,  |^7.  Total  cost, 
(not  counting  handling,)  after  setting  vines,  $297. 

With  stakes :  750  feet  lumber  for  stakes,  01.5  to 
$20 ;  gas  tarring  stakes,  $2 ;  25  lbs.  twine  at  30c, 
97-50;  setting  stakes.  $1;  putting  entwine,  50c; 
right  per  acre,  $10.  Total  cost  atter  setting  vines. 
$36. 

The  stakes  are  generally  made  1  1-4  inches 
square,  though  of  course  the  size  may  be  varied. 
The  stakes  for  the  male  vines  are  made  longer,  say 
18  feet,  and  are  not  attached  to  the  other  stakes  bv 
the  twine,  as  they  are  affected  more  by  the  wind, 
and  would  be  liable  to  break  the  twine.    The  ob- 
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Ject  of  letting  the  male  Tines  ran  higher,  is  that  the 
pollen  may  be  distribnted  over  the  yard.  The 
twine  is  tied  to  the  onter  stakes  only,  and  is  wound 
once  aboat  the  others. 

In  the  above  extract,  a  method  is  described 
by  which  a  larce  part  of  the  cost  of  poles  may 
be  sayed,  which,  if  found  to  work  wdl,  will  do 
away  with  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties 
in  the  business.    Yours,  &c.  j.  B. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Feb,,  1867. 


OBAJ7BEBBT  CUIiTUBX:. 
The  following  observations  by  Nathan 
Bbiggs,  in  the  Barnstable  Patriot,  will  be 
found  to  answer  most  of  the  inquiries  which 
have  recently  been  made  of  us  in  regard  to  the 
culliTation  of  this  fruit. 

The  Choice  of  Location, — ^First,  cranberries 
will  grow  on  high,  moist  land,  and  sometimes 
produce  well,  but  theirjproper  place  is  low  and 
springy,  or  wet  land.  The  best  place,  however, 
is  a  peat-bog  and  swamp  muck. 

PreparcUion  of  the  Ground. — ^First,  make 
the  surface  of  your  ^ound  as  even  as  possible, 
and  nearly  level,  with  a  slight  inclination  to- 
wards a  drain,  if  you  have  one,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  easily  flowed,  and  no  pi  nds  remain 
afler  drawing  off  the  water.  This  may  be  done 
with  any  material.  There  should  then  be  put 
on  this  level  surface,  about  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness of  swamp  muck  or  peat,  which  should  be 
again  covered  with  about  three  inches  in  depth 
of  loose  sand,  free  from  grass  or  its  fibres,  and 
also  from  clay  or  stones.  It  is  not  important 
what  the  color  or  quality  of  the  sand,  if  it  be 
not  adhesive,  and  is  free  from  roots  and  grass. 
Clay  is  not  good. 

Time  of  Planting, — ^From  the  first  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  June — on  wet  ground,  con- 
tinuing through  the  summer  to  plant,  if  con- 
venient, and  as  it  is  wished.  In  dry  land  those 
planted  in  summer  sometimes  fail  on  account 
of  drought  and  heat.  Those  set  late,  lose  a 
jeer's  growth,  and  may  as  well  be  set  in  spring, 
if  the  land  be  not  too  wet. 

Manner  of  Planting. — ^The  form  of  plant- 
ing which  has  resulted  in  the  most  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  growth  and  production,  is  to 
scatter  whole  vines  upon  a  mud  or  peat  surface ; 
then  press  them  into  the  mud  with  your  foot, 
and  scatter  over  them  light  sand,  about  one 
indi  in  depth.  Patches  planted  in  this  manner 
seem  to  be  a  year  ahead  of  those  planted  in 
the  ord  inary  way.  The  general  plan,  however, 
is  to  set  them  in  hills  at  eighteen  inches  apart. 
Take  a  pointed  stick,  say  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness, through  which  at  eight  inches  from  the 
point  insert  a  gauge  rod  eighteen  inches  long, 
which  serves  to  govern  the  distance  from  one 
hill  to  another.  With  this  pointed  stick  punc- 
ture the  ground  in  uniform  rows,  insert  into 
these  holes  a  small  handful  of  vines,  and  press 
the  mud  around  and  among  them,  spreading 
them  about  as  much  as  need  be. 


Quality  of  Vines. — ^Vines  should  be  pro- 
cured from  meadows  which  have  borne  well, 
and  of  good  fruit,  as  the  best  way  of  knowing 
good  bearers.  There  are  several  species,  sucS 
AS  egg-shaped,  bell-shaped,  and  cherry-shaped. 
The  former  are  most  approved,  and  are  said 
to  be  four  or  five  weeks  earlier. 

CvUivation, — The  cranberry  needs  little  cul- 
tivation. Having  your  land  properly  prepared 
as  before  stated,  and  properly  ditched,  and 
clear  of  roots  and  grass,  it  may  rec^uire  the  fijrst 
year  a  little  hoeing  among  the  vines.  Afler 
the  first  year,  it  would  be  Bkely  to  do  as  much 
injury  as  benefit,  by  disturbing  the  young  fibres, 
which  are  now  thickly  set.  It  is  better  after 
this,  to  pluck  the  weeds  by  hand,  put  them  in 
a  basket,  and  carry  them  off.  After  the  second 
year,  let  them  alone.  The  third  year  you  wiU 
get  a  fair  crop,  the  fourth  will  probably  be  the 
best.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  how  many  years 
they  may  do  well.  Fair  bearing  is  considered 
one  bushel  to  a  rod ;  there  have  been  instances 
of  one  barrel  to  the  rod.  Rushes,  and  bunches 
of  weeds  and  grass  may  at  any  time  be  cut  out. 

Flowing. — -Flowing  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. More  than  half  the  meadows  which  I 
saw  were  not  fiowable.  If  fiowable,  the  water 
may  remain  on  all  winter,  and  let  off  in  March. 
It  should  be  let  on  about  the  20th  to  25th  of 
May,  and  again  the  1st  of  June,  for  not  exceed- 
ing thirty-six  hours ;  after  this  it  is  not  needful. 
Blossoms  are  injured  by  the  water  remaining 
on  too  long,  the  object  of  which  is  to  destroy 
the  insects.  After  the  second  flowing  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  them.  The  grade  of  the 
land  and  the  ditching  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  easily  flood  or  clear  the  surface,  and  the 
sides  of  your  drains  should  slope  to  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  or  more,  in  order  to  their 
permanence  and  utility ;  the  number,  arrange- 
ment and  size  being  directed  by  good  judgment. 


The  CJental  System. — After  the  first  of 
March,  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  large  grain 
marts  of  the  country  have  agreed  to  buy  and 
sell  grain  by  the  100  lbs.  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  gives  the  following  rule  by  which  buyer 
and  seller  can  make  their  own  calculations : — 

The  standard  weight  of  wheat  per  bushel  is 
60  lbs. ;  Com  and  Rye,  56  lbs. ;  Barley,  48 
lbs. ;  Oats,  32  lbs.  Ihe  price  per  bushel  be- 
ing given,  to  find  the  price  per  cental  multiply 
the  price  per  bushel  by  100  and  divide  by  the 
numoer  of  pounds  in  the  bushel.  For  in- 
stance : — At  $1.60  per  bushel  for  wheat,  what 
is  the  price  per  cental  ?—loOX  100=15,000-7- 
60=$2.50,  which  is  the  price  per  cental. 
Again :  The  price  per  cental  being  given,  to 
find  the  price  per  bushel  multiply  the  price  per 
cental  by  the  number  of  pounds  in  the  bushel 
and  divide  by  100.  Example :  At  $2.60  per 
cental,  what  is  the  price  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  P 
— 250X60=:16,000-i-100=$1.60,  the  price 
per  bushel. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
HOT  BEDS. 

While  to  the  professional,  or  market  gar- 
dener, the  hot  bed  is  an  essential  adjunct,  to 
the  family  garden  it  is  a  very  convenient  ap- 
pendage ;  enabling  one  to  produce  the  choice 
products  of  the  garden  several  weeks  earlier 
than  they  can  be  had  otherwise.  Many  are 
deterred  from  constructing  a  hot  bed  from  an 
erroneous  impression  that  uie  trouble  and  ex- 
pense are  greater  than  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  Necessarily  the  expense 
may  not  be  very  large,  as  a  cheaply  constructed 
itdixie  and  sash  may  be  made  to  answer  a  very 
good  purpose ;  but  a  well-constructed  frame, 
and  good  glazed  sash,  if  properly  taken  care 
of,  are  the  cheapest,  as  they  will  last  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  ouUay  of  a  few  dol- 
lars to  start  with  will  enable  one  to  have  all 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  good  hot 
bed.  One  other  objection  is  often  urged — the 
amount  of  manure  needed  for  the  bed.  This 
need  be  no  objection,  for  the  manure  may  be 
taken  for  other  purposes  after  being  used  in  the 
bed,  and  being  well  decomposed  is  admirably 
fitted  for  later  crops.  Frames  constructed  of 
^^ood  plank,  and,  as  often  recommended,  with 
iron  loops  on  the  ends  of  the  sides,  to  pass 
through  mortices  in  end  pieces  at  the  corners, 
and  fastened  by  inserting  keys  through  the 
loops,  will  make  the  most  convenient  ones,  as 
thev  may  be  readily  taken  apart,  when  through 
with  for  the  season,  and  packed  away  so  as 
to  occupy  but  little  space.  Sash  of  three  by 
six  feet,  well  glazed  and  painted,  are  about  as 
handy  as  any  size,  and  as  frequently  used  by 
market  gardeners  as  any.  As  the  editor  very 
kindly  illustrated  a  cheap  and  easily-made  hot 


bed,  accompanied  with  remarks,  in  connection 
with  my  former  article  on  **The  Garden,"  the 
reader  will  have  no  trouble  in  understanding 
the  principle  of  a  hot  bed  with  glass,  as  shown 
by  the  above  cut.  In  constructing  the  bed, 
I  prefer  to  excavate  a  pit  about  a  foot  larger 
on  every  side  than  tne  frame,  and  some  18 
inches  deep.  Fill  this  and  raise  it  about  a  foot 
above  the  surface  with  the  manure,  and  on  this 
place  the  frame,  and  bank  up  with  earth,  cov- 
ering the  manure  five  or  six  inches  deep,  or 
more,  outside  the  frame ;  place  the  sai>n  on 
and  let  the  manure  steam.  When  the  heat  has 
subsided  to  about  90®— it  will  go  to  100°  or 
more — spread  on  five  or  six  inches  of  fine  rich 
garden  mould,  well  filled  with  vegetable  matter, 
and  in  this,  afler  warming  up  a  few  hours,  sow 
your  seed  in  drills  from  front  to  back  side  of 
the  bed.  The  bed  should  face  the  south  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays.  Be- 
ginners are  too  apt  to  sow  their  seed  in  the 
hot  bed  before  the  heat  begins  to  subside,  and 
thus  lose  them,  and  from  tl^e  failure  thus  in- 
duced, become  discouraged ;  whereas  had  they 
hurried  more  slowly^  success  would  have  at- 
tended their  efiforts. 

I  have  stated  that  manure  for  heating  is 
needed;  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  also  that  it  should  be  of  lasting  material, 
that  the  heat  may  be  continued  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Horse  stable  manure,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  strawy  litter  is  commonly  used,  as 
this  is  of  a  quicker  nature  than  other  animal 
manure.  This  should  be  thrown  into  a  heap 
imder  cover,  as  thrown  from  the  stall,  a  few 
days  before  being  used — have  one-half  its  bulk 
in  leaves  mixed  with  it  and  firmly  trod.  In 
the  absence  of  leaves,  one-half  the  quantity  of 
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tiow  manure,  well  littered,  may  be  used,  to 
nake  it  compact.  In  a  few  days  it  will  begin 
to  beat,  whicn  is  known  by  the  steam  rising. 
Wben  well  steaming,  throw  it  over,  mixing  it 
well  and  keep  it  trim,  to  prevent  having  frozen 
lamps,  &c.  When  used  m  the  bed,  spread  it 
evenly  over,  the  whole  surface,  beating  it  down 
with  the  fork  weU,  and  if  lightly  trod  to  pack 
and  keep  even,  no  harm  is  done.  The  object 
18  to  keep  an  even  surface  when  the  bed  set- 
tles, as  settle  it  will,  after  heating  awhile. 

Care  aAer  Sowing  the  Seed. 

Any  one  who  is  indisposed  to  give  some 
time,  and  take  a  little  trouble  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  luxuries  that  may  be  derived  from  a 
well-managed  hot  bed,  had  better  not  meddle 
with  one,  for  we  may  not  expect  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  life  without  care  and  trouble.  Es- 
pecially where  we  turn  nature  and  her  laws 
m>m  their  course  by  so  direct  an  interference, 
more  care  is  required  than  when  less  interfered 
with. 

The  bed  will  need  protection  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  when  it  shines  bright  in  mid-day,  by 
sliding  the  sash  to  ^ive  air,  or  in  shading  par- 
tially; also  protection  during  the  ni^ht,  till 
into  May,  in  this  latitude,  by  covering  with 
light  shutters  or  straw  mats.  It  will  also  need 
to  be  looked  to,  that  it  never  gets  dry.  The 
water  used  should  be  slightly  warmed  and  ap- 
plied from  a  watering  pot  with  a  fine  rose- 
spnnkler.  A  neglect  for  an  hour  of  any  one 
of  Uiese  little  things  may  result  in  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  plants  that  have  been  started. 
By  failing  to  give  air,  or  shade,  when  the  sun 
is  hot  and  clear,  the  concentrated  rays  will 
often  bum  and  ruin  the  plants.  Hence  in 
dear  still  days  it  is  often  advisable  to  remove 
the  sash  entire  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  If  the  wind  blows,  with  a 
bright  sun,  slide  the  sash  down  a  few  inches  to 
give  air.  While  guarding  against  the  effects 
of  heat,  don^t  forget  the  frost,  lest  some  cold 
snap  may  leave  your  tender  plants  or  vegeta- 
bles with  the  chills,  or  you  find  them  frozen 
m  the  early  morning. 

The  large  variety  of  plants  that  the  hot  bed 
is  useful  in  starting,  or  forwarding,  early  in  the 
season,  needs  no  repetition  here ;  but  for  all 
that  require  a  long  season,  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensable, as  well  as  for  those  early  spring  lux- 
uries which  can  be  had  in  no  other  way  as 
early.  March  is  the  proper  time  for  making 
up  the  hot  bed,  as  a  geneml  thintr,  in  this  lati- 
tude. Wm.  11.  White. 

So.  Windsor,  CL,  Feb.  12,  1867. 


For  the  New  England  Fdrmer. 
"GBAPB   FBVEB." 

Doctors  say  that  sometimes  fever  saves  life. 
I  suppose  they  mean  that  in  the  cases  alluded  to, 
the  fever  saves  the  individual  from  a  worse  form 
of  disease.  But  as  *  'fever^^  causes  undue  excite- 
ment and  loss  of  strength,  I  have  adopted  the 


heading  of  this  article  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  question, — ^Does  it  pay  to  grow 
grapes  in  New  England  P 

Ihe  agitation  of  this  Question  is  producing 
so  much  excitement  in  the  minds  of  persons 
owning  land,  that  there  is  danger  of  much 
money  being  lost  by  some  of  those  who  will  be 
induced  to  plant  grape  vines  for  profit.  The 
love  of  money  and  the  necessity  of  possessing 
it,  is  an  inducement  to  industry  in  good  men, 
but  in  bad  men  it  is  sometimes  an  inducement 
to  sell  that  which  is  worthless  and  to  misrepre- 
sent in  order  to  do  so.  The  industrious  farm- 
ers of  our  neighborhood  are  in  danger  of  catch- 
ing a  fever,  which,  to  get  patients,  ignorant 
pretenders  as  well  as  experienced  doctors  can 
produce,  and  which  fever,  through  iihiQ  pockety 
may  leave  them  shorn  of  their  strength ;  and 
ever  afler  liable  to  have  an  intermittent  fever 
when  the  subject  of  grape  culture  comes  under 
their  notice. 

Under  one  class  of  conditions  grape  culture  is 
ruinous  to  the  pocket,  under  another  class  of 
conditions  it  is  remunerative. 

To  those  who,  by  wisdom  dearly  bought, 
have  proved  this  to  be  true,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  so  many  persons  write  about  grapes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  variety  of  grape  they  prefer  must  be  the 
best  for  general  cultivation,  without  saying 
an^'thing  about  the  adaptation  of  the  vine  to 
the  various  conditions  of  climate,  soil  and  cul- 
ture ;  as  though  it  would  do  well  and  be  profit- 
able in  any  State  of  the  union — in  any  soil — 
where  com  will  grow. 

Distant  propagators,  personally,  by  their 
agents  and  through  the  newspapers,  are  visit- 
ing our  towns  and  selling  large  quantities  of 
vines  that  are  useless,  if  profit  be  tne  object  of 
the  purchaser.  A  large  number  of  the  varieties 
they  sell  can  no  more  ripen  their  fruit  liere 
than  the  orange  or  lemon  can  ripen  its  fruit 
in  Pennsylvania ;  and  such  a  de^e  of  ripeness 
can  never  allow  of  profit  in  their  culture. 

The  demand  for  vines  has  been  so  great, 
that  persons  have  been  led  to  raise  them  from 
parent  vines  that  were  unfit,  by  reason  of  ex- 
cessive layering;  from  these  weakly  vines, 
others  have  been  propagated ;  and  ^ain  from 
these,  in  the  same  way,  many  times  in  succes- 
sion, until  of  some  varieties  it  seems  difiicultto 
get  a  healthy  plant.  What  makes  the  matter 
worse  is,  that  the  demand  has  called  into  exer- 
cise skill  in  propagating  from  even  these  un- 
healthy vines,  under  glass,  and  from  green 
wood. 

Many  of  these  may  be  nursed  and  made  to 
do  pretty  well  in  a  warm  climate,  by  persons 
whose  object  is  not  profit,  but  when  they  are 
sent  north  they  are  for  the  most  pait  useless. 

Many  of  the  varieties  called  hardy  are  grown 
from  diseased  vines ;  some  from  wood  that  is 
feeble  as  to  size ;  some  from  wood  that  is  soft, 
owing  to  the  soil  having  too  much  manure  in  it, 
and  some  from  wood  that  was  unripe ;  none  of 
these  can  be  expected  to  be  profitable,  for  they 
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are  all  weak  in  constitution,  are  constantly  in- 
jured by  the  extremes  of  temperature,  and  will 
die  from  causes  that  a  healthy  vine  would  not 
be  iojuriously  affected  by. 

A  great  many  vines  sold  in  New  England  re- 
quire long  nursinff,  and  sometimes  uprooting, 
owing  to  the  injunes  received  by  careless  trans- 
portation and  by  passing  through  too  many 
nands  before  reaching  the  cultivator. 

That  vines  raised  out  of  New  England  will 
not  do  well  here,  I  do  not  say ;  but,  that  vines 
grown  here,  from  healthy  wood  that  is  fully 
ripe,  either  by  layers  or  by  cuttinjjR,  and  in  the 
open  air,  are  the  vines  above  all  others  for 
New  England  culture,  I  think  but  few  observ- 
ing men  will  deny.  I  do  say,  that  of  all 
the  vines  sent  here  from  the  States  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York,  from  one  or  the  other  of 
the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  die,  and  that  to  make  sure  of 
having  the  vines  we  want,  it  is  best  to  get 
them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  in  which 
they  are  to  be  planted. 

La  the  January  number  of  the  Horticulturist 
Greorge  Husmann  of  Missouri  says : — **My  ad- 
vice to  your  readers.  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  is  to  try  for  themselves  for  their  loca- 
tions, and,  after  trying,  plant  that  which  suits 
them  best,  not  what  some  would-be  authority, 
a  thousand  miles  off,  recommends  as  the  best 
grape,  superior  over  all  others." 

Now,  provided  the  soil  be  suited  to  the 
grape,  and  the  culture  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  variety  cultivated,  what  has  been  said 
win  suggest  why  many  that  have  caught  the 
••grape  fever"  have  lost  much  strength  through 
the  pocket ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  all  who 
have  been  affected  with  **grape  fever,"  and 
have  been  treated  properly  by  Dr.  Grant  and 
other  doctors  in  our  profession,  have,  under 
the  conditions  herein  indicated,  in  all  cases, 
found  **grape  fever"  useful  in  saving  them  from 
worse  forms  of  excitement,  and  proved  that  on 
the  rod  or  the  acre  of  land,  more  profit  is 
made  than  can  be  realized  by  the  culture  of 
any  other  fruit  on  the  same  kind  of  soil. 

I  have  not  written  a  word  for  a  newspaper 
since  the  ** Basket- Willow  Fever"  was  so  de- 
structive. If  I  am  considered  as  correct  in  my 
views  of  **grape  fever,"  as  it  has  been  proved 
I  was  in  regard  to  the  ** Willow  fever,"  and 
my  remarks  as  acceptable,  I  have  some  other 
things  to  communicate,  which,  in  the  last  ten 
yeare,  1  have  learned  while  growing,  buj-ing 
and  selling  grape  vines.        John  Fleming. 

SJierborn,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1867. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
PTTTTi  A  NTHBOPY  IN  FA8TUBS!. 
It  is  certainly  an  honor  to  a  Christian  peo- 

Ele  to  be  engaged  in  multiplied  measures  to 
etter  the  conation  of  communities  and  indi- 
viduals. The  building  of  light-houses  and  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  at  a  nation^s  cost,  is 
justified  by  the  consideration  of  a  public  bene- 


fit. Philanthropy  may  plead  for  a  better  com- 
pensation to  seamstress  or  scavenger,  because 
of  the  demands  in  either  case ;  and  those  who 
scant  the  wages  of  the  workingman  or  work- 
ingwoman  may  claim  plain  rebukes  from  Chris- 
tian pulpits.  But  we  are  afler  another  idea 
now, — out  in  a  New  England  pasture. 

Our  idea  is,  that  he  who  will  show  a  true  and 
proper  way,  within  the  means  of  the  many,  to 
revive  the  productive  power  of  the  pastures  of 
New  England,  to  meet  our  natural  wants  in 
that  direction,  will  be  a  greater  benefactor  of 
the  poor  than  he  who  makes  the  best  broech- 
loading  rifle,  or  constructs  the  best  telegraph, 
or  buikls  a  college,  or  founds  an  orphan  asy- 
lum. Those  who  have  thought  little  about  it, 
may  think  that  this  is  extravagant  thinking. 

We  have  walked  among  the  workers,  and 
looked  among  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
children ;  and  the  workers  on  the  hill-side  have 
wondered  how  the  pastures  could  be  made  pro- 
ductive; the  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  nave 
shown  their  hair  or  ribs  in  sympathy  with  our 
subject ;  and  the  little  rosy  cherub  has  crowed 
over  the  full-flowing  pail  at  milking  time.  And 
so  our  subject  is  fuS  of  the  very  fat  of  fanning 
interest  and  necessity. 

We  will  not — dare  not— claim  to  be  equal  to 
the  emergency,  able  to  give  an  answer  to  those 
who  ask  most  anxious  questions — and  mourn 
over  the  mosses  and  other  mischiefs  of  our  pas- 
ture-picture. We  would  make  haste  to  seize 
the  honor  if  we  only  could.  But  a  few  simple 
suggestions  may  do  some  good. 

A  valued  and .  honorable  farmer  asked  the 
simple  question,  ''How  can  I  do  what  is  need- 
ed to  make  that  pasture  productive  ?"  In  an- 
swer, it  was  suggested  that  very  much  pasture 
land,  that  cannot  easily  be  plowed,  needs  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  power  of  a  mattock, 
until  its  junipers  and  similar  intruders  and  nui- 
sances find  that  ''axe  laid  at  the  root,^^  to 
their  destruction.  Why  let  a  thousand  such 
thieves  steal  the  sunlight  and  soil-strength  from 
the  growing  grass  ? 

To  find  how,  bfst  and  cheapest,  the  soil  may 
be  made  most  productive,  measure  off  a  narrow 
strip,  say  a  rod  wide,  right  through  the  pas- 
ture, and  set  sufficient  bound-marks.  Make  a 
record  of  the  time  of  doing  it.  Then  on  one 
rod  sow  evenly  a  quart  of  good,  ground  plas- 
ter, which  will  be  nearly  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs. 
to  the  acre ;  on  the  next  rod  sow  two  quarts, 
the  next  four,  and  the  next  six,  and  the  next 
eight  quarts  to  the  rod, — which  would  be  about 
equal  to  one-half  ton,  or  three- fourths  of  a 
ton,  a  ton,  &c.,  to  the  acre.  And  if  you  will, 
try  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  superphosphate  of 
bme,  half  and  half,  a  quart  on  one  rod,  two 
quarts,  three  quarts,  four  quart8,  &c.,  to  the 
rod,  on  as  many  as  you  like.  Make  a  critical 
record  of  all,  so  that  results  may  be  clearly 
understood.  Take  also  hard-wood  ashes,  and 
try  a  half-peck  to  the  rod,  a  peck,  &c.  Also 
sofl^wood  ashes,  or  lime,  or  any  agent  within 
reach,  in  varied  quantities,  one,  two  or  kdj 
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number  of  rods.  Note  the  results  from  time 
to  time,  and  follow  out  this  simple  plan  to  the 
practical  proofs,  and  we  think  it  would  soon  be 
found  that  our  philanthropy  going  to  pasture 
was  something  else  than  a  crazy  idea.  If  not, 
it  would  not  cost  much  to  test  it.  And  what  a 
man  knows,  he  knows.  What  he  will  not  learn 
he  cannot  know.  a.  o.  c. 

Lee,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1867. 


t 


BOVT  TO  MANAGE  TOUXO  TiAMBS. 

Having  had  the  sole  charge  of  young  lambs 
for  several  years,  and  generally  very  success- 
fiil,  I  will  give  my  experience.  A  young  lamb 
that  the  mother  will  not  own,  and  has  not 
strength  to  suck,  I  bring  into  the  house,  wrap  it 
up  in  an  old  blanket,  and  place  it  near  the  lire ; 
then  get  some  ewe  milk,  warm  it  slightly,  and 
feed  the  lamb,  a  little  at  a  time,  (three  tea- 
spoonftils,  say,)  every  twentpr  minutes,  till  it 
begins  to  revive.  I  then  moisten  my  finger  in 
the  milk,  and  insert  it  in  the  lamb's  mouth, 
repeating  this  operation  until  it  learns  to  suck 
readily.  It  will  then  take  its  milk  readily  from 
the  ordinary  glass  sucking  bottle,  with  a  nip- 
ple used  by  babies.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
feed  sparingly ;  I  killed  many  lambs  by  over- 
feeding, when  I  first  commenced  raising  them 
by  hand. 

If  you  wish  to  return  the  lamb  to  its  mother, 
do  not  keep  it  from  her  too  long ;  return  when 
warmed  and  its  stomach  filled,  and  confine  the 
two  in  a  email  pen  about  four  or  five  feet  square 
—suckle  it  often,  holding  the  ewe  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  good  plan  to  bring  a  dog  near 
the  pen ;  the  ewe  will  eye  the  dog  angrily, 
commence  stamping  her  fore  foot,  otherwise 
standing  perfectly  still,  and  the  lamb,  if  in- 
clined to  suck,  will  then  have  a  good  oppoi^ 
tunity.  The  presence  of  the  dog  seems  to 
arouse  all  the  motherly  instincts,  and  she  will 
turn  round  her  head  and  caress  the  young  one 
with  true  maternal  regard.  By  persevering,  I 
never  have  any  difiiculty  in  maildng  a  ewe  own 
her  offspring. 

It  frequently  happens  a  ewe  will  drop  twins 
—one  strong  and  the  other  weakly ;  the  one 
most  needing  her  affectionate  care  will  be  dis- 
carded. It  is  a  good  plan  in  this  case,  after 
wanning  and  suckling  the  weak  lamb,  (if^  chill- 
ed,) to  shut  the  ewe  with  it  alone,  keeping  the 
other  away  from  her.  (The  dog  operation 
here  comes  into  play  admirably.;  Do  not 
keep  the  favorite  from  her  too  long,  however 
— ^not  over  a  couple  of  hours,  say — or  she  will 
foi^et  it.  In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  whoever 
attempts  to  raise  lambs,  particularly  early  in 
the  season,  must  have  a  warm  building,  front- 
ing the  south  and  west  if  possible,  so  arranged 
that  the  ewes  can  be  shut  up  in  very  cold 
weather — a  number  of  small  pens  is  necessary. 
I  sometimes  have  a  half  dozen  different  lots, 
all  requiring  a  little  different  management,  and 
then,  most  of  all,  close  attention  is  requisite. 
Get  the  young  lambs  through  two  days,  and 


the  worst  is  over.  When  they  are  old  enough 
to  pick  at  hay  a  little,  place  some  Indian  meal 
in  troughs  at  the  side  or  end  of  the  building, 
so  arranged  by  nailing  boards  in  front  that 
only  the  lambs  can  get  at  it.  It  is  astonishing 
the  quantity  they  whI  eat  in  this  way,  and  the 
extra  growth  it  produces.  I  should  have  re- 
marked before,  if  you  intend  to  raise  the  lamb 
by  the  bottle,  give  it  ewe  milk  for  two  days, 
and  after  that  cow's  milk  diluted,  half  water, 
and  warmed  to  blood  heat. 

If  the  above  experience  of  one  who  has  been 
eminently  successful  as  a  lamb  raiser,  is  faith- 
fully and  patiently  carried  out,  my  word  for  it 
the  next  'census  will  show  a  material  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  these  United  States. — Horace 
Maticer,  Blooming  Orove,  N.  ¥,,  in  Country 
Gentleman, 


Dairy  pRODUcrrs  op  Vermont. — The  quan 
tities  of  butter  and  cheese  shipped  from  St. 
Albans,  (Vt.)  depot  during  the  year  1866 
were:  Of  butter,  2,617,196  pounds,  and  of 
cheese  862,485.  The  shipments  for  1866  were : 
Butter,  8,036,267  pounds ;  cheese,  1,174,261 
pounds.  These  figures,  at  the  first  glance, 
would  indicate  a  staling  decrease  in  the  dairy 
productions  of  Franklin  county  for  1866,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  But  the  St. 
Albans  Messenger  says  the  abrogation  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  in  March  completely  cut 
off  for  the  year  an  importation  of  butter  for 
shipment  which  has  been  quite  extensive.  In 
1864,  when  Canadian  importations  were  in- 
cluded, the  shipments  were :  Butter,  2,474,864 
pounds.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  butter  pro- 
duction of  Franklin  county  alone  in  1866  was 
146,000  pounds  in  excess  of  any  previous  an- 
nual production  combined  with  importations 
from  Canada ;  while  the  deficiency  in  cheese  is 
only  40,000  pounds. 


Swine. — ^The  total  hog  crop  of  the  West 
for  the  winter  of  1866  is  stated  at  1,406,239, 
as  compared  with  1,391,618  during  the  winter 
of  1865.  Chicago  packed  382,000  the  present 
season ;  Cincinnati,  380,005 ;  St.  Louis,  186,- 
000;  Louisville,  162,000;  Milwaukee,  86,- 
009  ;  and  Indianapolis,  60,130.  In  1865  Chi- 
cago packed  601,403;  Cincinnati,  354,079; 
St.  Louis,  11,760;  I^ouisville,  91,000;  Mil- 
waukee, 92,000 ;  and  Indianapolis,  36,000, 


Agriculture  in  California. — There  are 
now  about  4,000,000  acres  of  land  inclosed  in 
California  and  about  1,750,000  acres  under 
cultivation.     These  are  far  larger  areas  of  im- 

5 roved  land  than  was  ever  before  reported, 
'hree  years  ago  the  amount  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation was  only  1,107,984  acres.  Most  of 
the  increase  since  was  made  last  year.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  was  in  the  larger  mining 
counties,  which  are  beginning  to  chum  imports 
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ance  as  fruit  and  wine  growing  districts.  The 
area  planted  to  wheat  was  about  500,000  acres 
a  gain  of  200,000  acres  in  three  years.  The 
yield  was  12,000,000  bushels,  or  7,000,000 
more  than  in  1863.  The  barley  crop  also 
shows  a  great  increase.  In  1863  it  was  about 
4,000,000  bushels  in  twenty-four  counties,  in- 
cluding iJl  but  three  or  four  of  the  strictly  ag- 
ricolturaJ  counties.  This  y^ear  it  i»  returned 
at  over  14,000,000  bushels  in  forty  counties. 


EXTBACT8  AND  RBFIiIEB. 

STANCHIONS  AND  BTABLBS. 


I  saw  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Farmer  a  plan 
for  cattle  stanchion.  To  this  and  all  other  plans 
which  I  have  used  and  seen  for  fifty  years,  there 
are  more  or  less  objections.  The  above  cut  repre- 
sents a  style  which  I  prefer. 

Having  laid  the  stable  floor,  with  an  inclination 
of  three  inches  in  12  feet,  set  off  30  inches  from  the 
ftont  or  place  of  feeding,  by  striking  a  line ;  then 
take  two  planks  8  inches  wide,  set  them  edgewise 
on  tills  line ;  put  the  upright  pieces  of  the  stan- 
chion between  them,  (as  seen  in  the  cut,)  and  spike 
the  plank  to  the  main  or  long  uprights.  After 
rounding  the  lower  end  of  the  short  uprights,  to 
prevent  clogging  with  chaff,  &c.,  put  a  pin  through 
the  bottom  lor  them  to  turn  on.  Then  nail  apiece  of 
board  5  inches  wide  to  the  main  uprights  on  each 
side,  letting  their  upper  edges  come  even  with  the 
top  of  tlie  shoit  upright.  Now  put  a  latch  or  fastener 
between  these,  bac-k  of  the  short  uprights,  so  that 
when  closed  it  will  drop  and  make  it  fast.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  run  a  shaft  the  whole  length  of  the 
stable,  ini^idc  of  and  at  the  top  of  main  uprights ; 
then  with  a  string  connected  to  this  and  each  latch 
or  fastener,  so  that,  in  case  of  fire,  you  can  turn 
the  shaft,  raise  all  the  latches  at  once,  and  rush  the 
cattle  out  of  the  stable. 

The  upright  pieces  that  compose  the  stanchion 
are  made  as  follows :  Take  a  plank  long  enough 
for  the  stanchion,  which  will  be  about  7  feet,  and 
12  inches  wide.  Slit  it  by  commencing  three  inches 
fh)m  one  edge,  running  to  the  other  end  three  inch- 
es from  the  opiwsitc  edge.  Put  the  wide  ends 
down.  The  top  of  main  uprights  are  fastened  by 
nailing  a  btrip  of  lK)ard  each  side  of  them  to  the 
Joist  alx)vc.  The  stanchions  should  be  three  feet 
ttom  centre  to  centre. 

This  plan  is  cheap,  iJtrong  and  durable.  One 
manwitli  a  little  ingenuity  can  put  up  in  a  day 
enough  for  twenty  head  of  cattle. 

The  stable  Hoof  should  l)e  at  least  12  feet  wide, 
with  a  rij^e  on  which  the  cattle  stand  of  at  lea.«t  5 
inches.  For  cows,  planks  for  this  rise  4  feet  long 
are  sufficient.  This  leaves  room  behind  them  for 
the  droppings,  and  to  put  sawdust  or  dry  muck  to 
spread  over  the  place  at  each  clearing  out  of  the 
stable.  This  last  is  very  essential,  and  will  never 
be  neglected  by  a  good  farmer.  Saw  dust,  muck 
or  leaves,  will  absorb  an  important  part  of  the  ma- 
nure, which  is  oftentimes  lost. 

We  want  a  plan  for  bams  both  on  level  ground 
and  side  hills,  the  expense  of  which  will  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  farmers  of  limited  means 


—with  cellars,  of  coarse.  I  haTe  plans  wbicli  I 
am  thinking  of  offering  if  no  better  ones  are  givea 
by  others.  £.  P.  Lutbsb. 

KoHh  Dortet,  VL,  F«6.,  1887. 

Remarks.— The  foregoing  article  was  written 
with  a  pencil.  After  having  been  through  the 
hands  of  engraver  and  compositor  the  marks  wers 
so  badly  defaced  as  to  cause  the  proof-reader  much 
trouble  and  uncertainty  in  determining  whether  our 
printers  have  "followed  copy"  or  not,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  facts  and  figures  of  oar 
correspondent.  Correspondents  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate the  difflculty  of  "setting  up*'  a  manuscript 
written  in  pencil. 

COMPOST  FOR  A  POTATO  CROP  ON  MUCK  LAN1>. 

I  own  a  piece  of  bog  land  containing  seven  acres» 
on  which  I  planted  potatoes  last  year,  and  1  intend 
to  plant  the  whole  field  with  potatoes  this  year. 
The  land  is  well  drained,  and  sanded  snfflciently 
to  give  it  firmness.  Was  plowed  last  October,  and 
turned  over  as  mellow  as  a  garden. 

I  am  making  a  compost  from  the  manure  of  one 
horse,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  tw^o  hogs,  and  using 
sand  and  coal  ashes,  for  an  absorbent ;  but  I  can- 
not make  enough  in  this  way  to  manure  the  whole 
field.  How  shall  I  supply  the  deficiency  ?  Will 
coal  ashes,  plaster  and  salt  make  a  good  compost  ? 

The  compost  made  from  my  cows,  is  on  the  plan 
recommenaed  by  yourself  and  the  Hon.  F.  Hol- 
brook,  of  Vt.,  and  published  in  the  "Patent  Office 
Report  on  Agriculture,  for  1856,"  which  I  have 
constantly  practiced  since,  and  which  I  intend  to 
follow,  believing  it  to  be  the  very  best  way  in  which 
muck  can  be  converted  into  one  of  the  l)e8t  of  ma- 
nures. This  compost  I  want  for  my  upland,  ht- 
lieving  it  better  adapted  to  such  land  than  to  the 
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f  you  Will  give  me  your  advice  as  to  what  course 
to  pursue,  you  will  oblige  me,  and  many  others 
who  are  cultivating  such  land  in  this  vicinity. 
No,  Tewksbury,  Mcua,,  1867.   Thomas  Bridob. 

Remarks. — ^We  are  glad  to  learn  that  you  have 
succeeded  so  well  in  composting  and  using  muck. 
Green  crops  plowed  under,  and  a  plentiful  use  of 
muck,  may  be  made  to  convert  most  of  our  New 
England  lands,  hard  and  repulsive  as  they  now 
are,  into  pliable  and  fertile  soils. 

Coal  ashes,  plaster  and  salt,  with  muck  would 
make  a  valuable  top-dressing  for  grass  lands  not 
so  far  run  out  as  to  be  nearly  exhausted  of  roots. 
Perhaps  it  would  bring  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  in 
a  bog  that  had  been  cropped  only  one  year.  If  you 
dissolve  potash,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  the 
square  rod,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  ashes,  salt, 
plaster  and  muck,  you  will  scarcely  fail  of  secur- 
ing an  abundant  crop.  Common  nitre  (saltpetre) 
may  answer  the  purpose  instead  of  potash.  For 
an  acre,  200  lbs.  would  undoubtedly  be  better  than 
160  lbs.  The  crop  of  potatoes  might  not  be  larger, 
but  future  crops  would  feel  its  force  for  several 
years. 

BONE  meal. 
I  have  read  with  interest  the  correspondence  in 
the  New  England  Farmer  of  late,  relating  to 
lx)ne  meal,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  the  sut^ect 
more  fully  discussed,  and  expenments  with  the 
article,  as  a  fertilizer,  more  generally  reported 
through  the  press.    Every  farmer  is  more  or  less 
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interested  in  the  sutject  of  manures,  whether  they 
be  tpedal  or  otherwise ;  and  snch  facts  and  experi- 
ments as  prove  and  test  their  worth  as  fertilizers, 
are  especially  important.  Guano,  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  other  patent  manures  have  l)een  very 
generally  nscd  for  years,  and  in  many  cases  are 
considered  profitable. 

Bone,  as  a  fertilizing  agent,  has  long  been  used 
in  the  old  countries  with  success ;  and  with  the 
machinery  and  facilities  for  crushing  and  grinding, 
now  possessed,  it  will,  without  doubt,  prove  a 
profitable  fcitilizer  to  the  agriculturists  of  this 
country.  And  here  let  me  remark,  that  a  machine 
has  been  invented,  and  is  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion, at  the  Vermont  Bone  iVbrka  of  Paddock,  Deem 
f  Co,,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  by  which  bone  is  ground 
m  its  natural  state,  and  fitted  for  either  fertilizing 
or  feeding  purposes.  I  refer  to  Dean's  Patent  Bone 
Hill,  the  size  of  which  is  10x17  inches,  and  its 
weight  ten  hundred  pounds.  It  requires  from  four 
to  SIX  horse  power,  and  will  cut.  from  one  to  two 
tons  of  bone  per  day.  It  is  very  simple  in  con- 
strnction,  and  can  be  readily  attached  to  any  steam 
or  water  power  machinery. 

I  enclose  a  specimen  of  the  bone  meal  as  received 
from  the  manufacturer,  which  they  warrant  to  be 
pure,  unbnmt,  unadulterated  bone.  Our  farmers 
aro  using  it  to  some  extent  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  I  understand  the  company  have  machines 
and  patent  rights  to  sell,  which  they  would  do  well 
to  advertise  in  our  agricultural  papers;  for  it  is 
throagh  such  a  medium  that  the  progressive,  busi- 
ness fiirmer  is  reached.  I.  w .  8A2fBO&N. 

Lyndon,  Vt.,  Jan.,  1867. 

Ebica&kb. — ^The  bone  sent  us  looks  aa  though  it 
were  rueped,  instead  of  ground,  but  is  sufficiently 
fine  readily  to  pass  into  the  fermentative  state,  under 
fiivorable  circumstances.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  mills  for  reducing  bones  are  in  operation  so 
tu  in  the  interior.  They  will  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving and  bringing  into  use  large  quantities  of 
one  of  OUT  most  valuable  fertilizing  agents. 


COMPUMENTART— FLOUB  OP  BONE. 

I  have  long  owed  you  a  communication.  I  have 
prepared  a  hundred  articles  in  mv  mind  for  your 
paper,  while  about  my  work,  which  increasing 
cares  and  a  decreasing  inclination  to  write,  have 
pevented  your  seeing.  Meantime  the  Farmer 
nas  continued  a  welcome  visitor.  It  is  now  a 
handsome  paper.  The  type  is  of  refreshing  clear- 
ness. It  is  well  arranged.  The  Market  Kcports 
are  full  and  valuable.  I  have  often  been  guided 
by  them  in  selling  and  buying,  to  my  advantage. 

I  wish  more  people  would  advertise  in  your  col- 
omns  articles  and  animals  that  farmers  want. 
Such  notices  arc  interesting  to  read,  and  bring  prof- 
it, »)metimes,  to  all  concerned.  I  never  buy  fa- 
moos  medicines,  nor  !x;Ucve  parties  pay  such  tre- 
mendous wages  to  "active"  young  men  ! 

That  communication  from  Rufus  Nutting,  giv- 
ing the  results  of  experiments  with  the  flour  of 
bone,  interested  me  a  good  deal.  It  seemed  a  fair 
and  candid  F.tatcment,  and  was  not  flattering  to  the 
article.  Still,  1  do  not  think  those  experiments 
were  conducted  so  as  to  show  the  value  of  flour  of 
bone.  It  docs  not  appear  in  any  case  that  the  bone 
was  fermented,  or  digested,  before  using.  I  un- 
derstand that,  when  applied  to  crops  in  a  crude 
state,  it  is  not  plant  food.  Dr.  Nichols,  in  his  late 
excellent  lecture  before  our  Lyceum,  said  he  mixed 
it  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Whose  practice  is 
the  necessary  one,  that  of  the  chemist  or  that  of 
the  anbenefited  Vermont  farmer  ? 

1  wane  very  much  to  have  the  flour  of  bone  prove 
a  most  valuable  article.  1  have  an  interest  in  some 


distant  land  to  which  it  Is  not  expedient  to  t 
heavy  manures,  and  a  condensed  fertilizer  would 
be  just  the  thing.  W.  D.  Brown. 

Concord,  Maaa.,  Jan.,  1867. 

Remarks. — How  many  articles  "prepared"  for 
our  colunms,  in  this  way,  are  every  year  loet  to 
the  world ! 

EARLY  POTATOES. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  early  potatoes-  for  a  cli- 
mate similar  to  Boston  ?  The  price  of  them  a  bush- 
el in  Boston  ?  The  best  kind  of  manure,  phos- 
phate of  lime  or  fish  guano?  The  number  ot 
pounds  to  an  acre,  and  cost  of  it. 

Franklin  W,  Carson. 

North  Oxford,  Haas.,  Feb.  13, 1867. 

Remarks.— We  do  not  know  which  the  best 
kind  of  early  potato  Is.  We  heard  the  question 
discussed  at  a  farmer's  club,  and  scarcely  any  two 
were  agreed  upon  it.  There  are  as  many  prices  as 
there  are  kinds,  varying  ftrom  ||1  to  $3  per  bushel. 
The  Early  Goodrich,  new  and  in  great  demand, 
#3 ;  Sebec,  92 ;  Early  Jackson,  $1. 

The  kind  of  manure  used  ought  to  depend,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  upon  the  kind  of  land  on  which 
they  are  planted.  If  low,  heavy  land,  use  coarse, 
unfermented  manure.  If  dry,  use  fine  manure.  In 
either  case,  a  handful  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  each 
hill,  will  prove  of  service. 

No  experiments  have  been  made,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, between  superphosphate  and  fish  guano,  for 
potatoes.  Try  both,  at  tho  rate  of  400  pounds  per 
acre. 

A  TERMONT  HORSE. 

Mr.  Wm.  W.  Day,  of  Lunenburg,  Essex  Connty, . 
is  tho  owner  of  a  gelding  horse  of  the  French 
Morrill  blood,  that  was  four  vears  old  tho  22d  day 
of  last  June,  and  weighed  the  1st  of  December, 
fifteen  hnndred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  colt  is  a 
bright  bay,  black  mane  and  tail,  good  style,  and 
stands  seventeen  and  a  half  hands  high.  Whose 
colt  beats  this  ?  p. 

Lunenburg,  Vt.,  Feb.  16, 1867. 

PEEDINO  cows    AND    H008— WOOD    POR  TROUGHS. 

How  much  com  meal  can  be  given  to  a  milch 
COW  daily,  with  safety  ?  Can  shorts  be  given  to  a 
cow  without  injuring  the  butter  ? 

Can  oil  cake  \ye  given  without  injuring  the  cow  ? 

Docs  com  fodder,  fed  to  a  cow  green,  increase 
the  quantity  or  improve  the  quality  of  her  milk  ? 

What  kind  of  wood  is  best  for  a  hog's  trough, 
and  for  the  flooring  of  their  pen  ? 

Is  it  judicious,  in  fattening  hogs,  to  keep  them 
wholly  on  a  plank  fioor,  to  prevent  their  rooting  ? 

If  bogs  are  salted  alive,  Fhonid  the  salt  bo  given 
to  them  clear,  or  mixed  with  their  food  ? 

If  the  latter,  in  what  proportion  ? 

When  hogs  are  kept  almost  wholly  on  meal, 
should  much  liquid  be  given  with  the  meal  ? 

Deny,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4, 1867.  B.  B. 

BEE  CULTURE. 

I  think  the  best  hive  is  one  abont  30  inches  high, 
and  one  foot  square,  with  two  draws  in  tho  upper 
part,  four  inches  high  and  six  inches  wide,  with  a 
glass  in  one  end  of  the  drawers.  The  hive  should 
have  two  fly  holes,  one  at  the  bottom,  the  other 
about  eight  inches  aboye.    The  lower  entrance 
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should  be  cut  in  the  bottom  board  and  slant  np 
Into  the  hive.  This  gives  the  bees  a  better  chance 
to  defend  themselves,  and  keeps  the  water  from 
runniilg  into  t  he  hive.  The  fly-hole  should  face  the 
west,  Bummcr  and  winter.  If  it  faces  the  south  or 
east  in  summer,  tlie  bees  are  tempted  out  too  early 
and  get  wet  with  dew,  and  fall  to  the  ground  and 
perish.  In  winter,  the  sun  shining  on  the  fly-l)oard 
excites  the  l>ccs,  causing  them  to  sweat,  and  in- 
creasing the  liability  to  freeze  and  perish  on  the 
return  of  cold.  Both  fly-holes  should  be  closed  in 
winter  bv  tacking  tin  over  them  with  little  holes 
made  thi-ough  it.  n.  s.,  jb. 

February  4,  1867. 

WINTER. 

Wh^^n  Btorm-cloud,  with  Itn  flakey  wing, 
Veils  noon-tide  ray  to  hnlfa  night, 

And  darkness,  wilh'it*i  enow-hId  track, 
An  hour  too  early  HhutA  the  light; 

From  ontor  world  and  work  we  come 

To  the  defences  of  our  homo. 

Crackling  fire  and  hearts  contented ; 

All  the  armor  that  we  need ; 
Busy  groMp  with  cheerful  facea 

Lfs'cnf  whr.t  the  dame  may  read ; 
80  clad  the  "Farmer"  came  the  day 
Before  the  snow-storm  blocked  the  way. 
Vermont,  1867.  k.  k. 

THE  SICK   COCKEREL. 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  concerning  a  rooster  which 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  would  recommend 
that  he  !)e  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and 
fed  three  times  a  day  with  a  dough  made  of  one 
pint  of  Indian  meal  and  one  teaspoonful  of  red 
pepper.  AIfo  rub  his  legs  with  camphor  once  a 
day,  and  I  think  he  will  get  well  soon. 

A.  L.  Barnes. 

South  Barre,  Vt.,  Feb.  18,  1867. 

CURE  FOR  CHILBLAINS. 

Wet  the  stocking  over  the  parts  affected  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  wear  as  ueiual.  My 
neighbors  have  tried  it  with  good  success. 

Benj.  Sargent. 

Grantham,  N.  77.  Feb.  5,  1867. 

Remarks. — We  think  it  would  be  well  to  be 
careful  alx>ut  the  quantity  used  in  "wetting  the 
stocking." 

CULTIVATION  OF  CRANBERRIES. 

In  reply  to  '*E.  E.  A."  I  would  say  that  to  grow 
cranberries  you  want,  in  the  lirst  place,  a  meadow 
that  you  c;in  flow  in  a  few  hours  m  the  fall  of  the 
year  to  kcei)  the  frost  off.  If  you  have  not  got  this, 
you  can  raise  them  without  water.  If  you  have 
the  water,  make  your  meadow  as  level  asyou  can, 
so  as  to  re(ii!ii'e  as  little  water  as  possible  to  cx)vcr 
it.  Then  ditch  it  dry  and  take  off  the  top  surfiicc, 
or  turf  it  as  it  is  cal  led.  After  this  spread  on  sand, 
not  gravel,  two  or  tliree  inches  thick.  When  you 
select  your  vines  get  those  that  iKiar  ft-om  the  root 
to  the  end  of  the  vines,  not  those  that  bear  on  top 
only,  and  set  them  out  in  rows  two  feet  by  six. 
They  slioukl  be  hoed  so  as  to  keep  the  weeds  out 
until  the  vines  cover  the  ground.  n.  s.,  jr. 

Milford,  Mass.y  Jan.  8, 1867. 

Remarks.— The  use  of  water  is  about  as  impor- 
tant in  the  spring,  to  prevent  frosts,  or  in  the  early 
summer,  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  insect  that  in- 
fests them.  This  insect  is  very  much  like  the  com- 
mon apple  worm.  It  attacks  the  new  growth  at  or 
about  the  time  of  blossoming,  commencing  at  the 


base  of  the  new  and  working  upwards.  Its  pres- 
ence may  be  known  by  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
web  which  encircles  the  upper  portion  of  the  plant. 
The  Fruit  Worm  Is  the  most  destructive,  making 
its  attack  on  the  berry  about  the  last  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August.  This  is  another  time  when 
the  use  of  the  water  is  important,  and,  indeed,  is 
the  only  remedy  kno^Mi  to  save  the  vines  and  fmit 
from  these  two  insects.  But  the  flooding  must  be 
done  with  care.  If  the  weather  is  hot,  it  will  not 
do  to  leave  the  water  on  long,  as  it  will  become 
warm  and  rot  the  vines.  From  24  to  48  hours  will 
probably  be  enough  to  drown  out  the  insects.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  must  be  tested  by  placing 
the  hand  in  it.  The  appearance  of  the  web,  spoken 
of  above,  will  indicate  the  time  for  flooding. 

The  plan  suggested  by  our  correspondent  seems 
to  us  a  judicious  one.  See  an  article  in  another 
column  on  the  subject. 


Will  you  please  inform  me  through  your  Taln&- 
ble  paper  how  and  when  to  graft  apple  trees,  what 
time  of  the  year  to  cut  scions,  how  to  make  graft- 
ing  wax,  whether  it  would  be  best  to  graft  old  trees 
that  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  if  it  would  be 
best  to  scrape  the  rough  bark  from  old  trees,  and 
when  to  do  it  ?  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks.— There  are  various  styles  of  grafting, 
but  the  "Cleft,"  as  seen  in  the  margin,  is  the  most 
common.  Mr.  Cole,  in  his  Fruit  Book,  gives  the 
following  directions : — 

**Saw  off  the  stock  with  a  fine  saw,  and  pare 
smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife ;  then  split  the  stock 
with  the'  grafting-knife,  and  open  it  with  the  wedge 
on  the  same.  Or  a  common  knife  and  a  wooden 
wedge  may  be  used.  Sharpen  the  scion  on  both 
bides,  with  a  straight  scarf  like  a  wedge;  let  the 
scarf  be  about  1  ^  inches  long,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  scion  and  the  splitting  of  the 
btock,  making  the  scarf  of  the  scion  as  long  as  it 
can  be  conveniently  fitted  to  the  stock.  It  is  best 
for  the  stock  to  cover,  or  almost  cover, 
the  scarfs  on  the  scion.  The  outer  part 
uf  the  scion  should  be  slightly  thicker, 
10  make  a  close  fit  there.  Leave  two 
^  buds  on  the  scion,  setting  the  lower  buds 
just  below  the  top  of  the  stock.  Adjust 
rlic  siion  so  that  the  joint  between  the 
hark  and  wood,  in  the  sto<-k  and  scion, 
vill  exactly  correspond;  this  is  import- 
ant, as  that  is  the  place  of  union  between 
them.  This  done,  withdraw  the  wedge, 
and  apply  the  cement  or  clay.  In  cut- 
ting scions,  reject  the  butt,  as  the  bnds  start  re- 
luctantly or  not  at  all,  and  reject  the  top  also,  as  it 
is  too  soft,  or  may  be  winter-killed. 

Scions  may  be  cut  at  any  time  from  November 
to  the  time  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the 
spring.  The  best  time,  perhaps,  is  a  few  weeks 
l>efore  setting  and  the  swelling  of  the  buds.  They 
must  be  kept  moist,  by  rolling  in  a  damp  cloth  and 
laid  in  the  cellar.  April  and  May  are  the  usual 
months  for  grafting. 

To  make  grafting  wax,  take  1  part  good  beef  tal- 
low, 2  parts  beeswax,  4  parts  white,  transparent 
rosin,  melt  all  together,  turn  into  cold  water,  and 
work  and  poll  it  thoroughly,  as  shoemaker's  \ 
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If  ased  when  the  weather  is  cold  it  must  be  kept 
in  warm  water. 

If  the  trees  arc  thrifty  they  will  not  generally 
need  much  scraping;  if  they  are  not  thrifty  it  will 
be  labor  lost  to  graft  them. 

ABOUT  8ETTINO  HENS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  "S.  A.  A.,"  of  North 
Easton,  avc  would  say,  we  think  that  hatching  out 
and  bringing  up  one  brood  of  chickens  is  enough 
for  one  hen  to  do  in  that  line,  in  one  year.  Some- 
times they  will  bring  up  two  bnwds,  but  often  fail, 
ukI  ore  worth  little  after  the  second  attempt. 

Some  hens  wish  to  set  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  Tarious  means  are  resorted  to,  to  prevent  it— 
nich  as  shutting  them  in  a  dark  place,  tying  the 
feet  within  two  or  three  inches  of  each  other  for  as 
many  days.  Some  practices  are  resorted  to  which 
•re  cnicl,  such  as  plunging  them  into  cold  water, 
or  withholding  all  food  from  them  for  a  time. 

Do  not  allow  a  hen  to  set  in  the  same  nest  where 
a  brood  has  just  been  hatched  out,  without  first 
cleaning  it  out  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and 
washing  it  oat  with  ashes  and  water  or  strong 
Ume  water. 

Hens  may  go  to  setting  now,  if  a  warm  place  is 
provided  for  them,  and  for  the  chicks  when  they 
come  out. 

Eggs  are  much  more  certain  to  be  hatched  if  the 
.  nest  is  large  and  composed,  at  the  bottom,  of  earth, 
•ad  then  lined  with  a  little  soft  hay  or  straw. 
When  hens  steal  their  nests,  they  usually  place 
their  eggs  upon  the  ground ;  this  becomes  so  thor- 
ooghly  wanned  that  when  the  hen  leaves  the  nest, 
for  food  and  exercise,  the  heat  from  the  earth  is 
;  imparted  to  tho  eggs,  and  keeps  them  warm  imtll 
the  hen  returns  to  them. 

A  CROP  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 

I  have  a  young  orchard  of  one  acre  of  land ;  the 
trees  shade  mo^t  of  the  ground.  It  has  been 
grassed  over  for  four  or  live  years.  Last  fal  1 1  had 
it  plowed.  What  crop  can  I  put  in  that  will  be  the 
be^t  for  the  trees,  and  return  me  the  most  for  my 
lalwr  ?  I  have  plenty  of  manure  for  the  land — how 
shall  I  ui^c  it  ?  A  Subscriber. 

Quinci/,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1867. 

Remarks. — Hoed  crops  would  be  better  for  tho 
land— such  ns  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  &c.  Iv" 
yon  apply  plenty  of  manure,  a  grain  crop  of  barlcj 
or  oats  would  not  injure  the  trees.  We  have  known 
■weet  com  to  be  sowed  broadcast,  and  har\'estcd  foi- 
fodderinagi'ccn  state,  or  cut  up  and  dried  for  win- 
ter use,  and  with  excellent  results.  If  you  havi! 
cows  giving  milk— and  especially  if  a  little  short 
of  pasture — perhaps  the  best  thing  yon  can  do\\'ith 
the  orchard  will  be  to  put  in  a  crop  of  com  for 
fodder. 

LEASING  FARMS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  a  very  well  written 
ttticle  on  tho  subject  of  tenant  farming  in  this 
country,  somewhat  after  the  plan  practiced  in  Eng- 
and.  Now  if  any  one  believes  that  the  thing  is 
pnctlcable  in  this  country,  and  I  see  no  reason 


why  it  should  not  be,  I  hereby  offer  a'good  farm  of 
100  acres  in  Massachusetts,  sufllcioutiy  remote 
"from  town"  to  give  cheap  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  within  four  miles  of  as  good  n  market,  as 
there  is  in  that  State,  to  any  responsible  man  for 
experiment,  for  from  one  to  live  ycar.-s,  on  a  lease 
at  6  per  et.  per  ann.  on  valuta  ion,  and  all  taxes. 
He  may  do  what  he  pleases  wiih  the  farm  and  its 
products,  the  same  as  if  they  were  his  own.  The 
valuation  of  farm  and  improvements  may  be  made 
by  three  disinterested  men.  Here  is  eomcthing 
tangi!)lo  and  practieal  on  the  subject,  and  is  in- 
tended not  OS  an  advertisement,  a«  I  do  not  cure  ■ 
to  lease  the  farm,  but  as  a  test  of  the  faith  of  an- 
onymous contnbuioi*s,  who  arc  pleohcd  to  air  their 
theories  in  the  pubiic  journals  tVoui  time  to  time, 
and  to  intimate  to  them  that  to  be  of  value  their 
suggestions  must  be  practical,  and  that  they  should 
also  be  able  to  find  those  wlio  will  practice  them. 
J.  Geo.  Hubbard. 
Deny,  N.  H.,  Feb.,  1867. 

HEN  MANURE,  WOOD  ASHES,  RICH  LAND. 

Some  time  ago  I  asked  what  I  should  do  with 
some  five  barrels  of  hen  manure— the  clear  drop- 
pings of  tho  roost.  In  your  "Extracts*  and  lleplies" 
you  advised  putting  it  in  the  com  hills  at  planting, 
&c.  When  I  made  tho  inquiiy  I  stated  that  I  ciu- 
tivated  but  a  small  garden,  &c. 

Now  I  have  ten  barrels  of  manure,  the  same  gar- 
den, no  comjield,  and  raiae  what  they  call  in  York 
State,  "garden  truck,"  viz :  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
aspai-agus,  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  turnips, 
mtmgolds,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
about  twenty  hills  of  sweet  com.  I  have  too  much 
manure  for  the  twenty  hills  of  com.  What  shall 
I  do  with  it  ?  I  wish  to  use  it  about  the  garden  if 
I  can  do  so  to  advantage.  What  is  it  worth  per 
barrel  to  sell  to  green-house  gardeners  or  others  ? 

What  is  tho  best  thing  I  can  do  with  good  wood 
ashes  ?  I  have  one  hundred  bushels,  and  the  gar- 
den before  mentioned,  which  is  old  and  rich,  has 
been  for  years  stuffed  with  good  manure,— as  the 
hay  fields  have  been  also.  One  of  the  fields  is 
usually  too  wet  in  the  spring  to  cart  on  the  manure 
without  "cutting  it  up."  Ralph. 

Randolph,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1867. 

Remarks. — Sell  the  hen  manure.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  is  worth.  Sell  tho  wood  ashes.  The 
ashes  are  worth  ^0  for  the  hundred  bushels,  and 
haul  them  some  distance  if  they  are  pure.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  you  are  correct  ?  That  there  is 
one  piece  of  land  in  Massachusetts  that  does  not 
need  manure !  Even  on  an  old,  rich  garden,  we 
should  suppose  wood  ashes  would  prove  profitable, 
unless  it  had  been  dressed  with  them  frequently. 

CURE  FOR  THE  LAME  FOWL. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  for  a  cure  of  a  Brahma 
fowl  that  lost  the  use  of  his  leg?,  I  will  nay  that 
I  have  had  many  chickens  that  were  hatched  ear- 
ly, say  in  February  and  Mai-ch,  and  kept  in  the 
coop  till  May,  as  well  as  those  three  or  four  years 
of  age,  lose  the  use  of  their  legs.  I  have  cured 
thcni  in  a  few  days  by  separating  them  from  the 
other  fowls  and  putting  a  few  drops  of  Iodine  in 
the  water.  Of  late  I  have  kept  iron,  such  as  old 
nails  and  pieces  of  iron  hoops,  &c.,  in  their  water, 
and  have  not  been  troubled  in  this  way  since  I 
adopted  this  plan.  James  Bupfinoton. 

Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  23, 1867. 


VERMONT  WHEAT  GROWERS. 

I  wish  some  of  our  Vermont  farmers  would  give 
us  some  information  relative  to  wheat  growing  in 
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Vermont,  telling  ns  whether  winter  wheai  or 
spring  wheat  succeeds  best— and  put  their  names 
to  their  communications,  so  that  we  can  correspond 
with  them,  and  buy  some  of  their  wheat  for  seed. 
Since  flour  has  gone  up  to  sixteen  and  eighteen 
dollars  per  barrel,  it  is  time  for  farmers  to  try  to 
help  one  another ;  for,  with  present  prices  and  high 
taxes,  I  am  fearful  we  shall  drift  on  to  breakers, 
especially  if  our  representatives,  as  in  Massachu- 
setts, vote  themselves  i^OO  per  session. 

Caleb  E.  Paiucbntbr. 
AUleboro*,  Mom.,  F^,  21, 1867. 


CHEESE-MAEEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thii*d  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Cheese-manufacturers^  Association,  was 
held  in  West  Brookfield,  on  Thursday,  Feb. 
24,  Capt.  Hollis  Tidd,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Officers  elected  for  the  current  year,  were, 
for  President,  Hollis  Tidd ;  Vice  Presidents, 
D.  S.  Ellis,  Warren,  and  J.  F.  Davis,  Barrp; 
Secretary,  N.  S.  Hubbard,  Brimfield ;  Treas- 
urer, B.  F.  Hamilton,  New  Braintree.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  constituted  of  the  fore- 
going list  of  officers. 

Reports  were  received  from  Barre  Central, 
Barre  South,  Hardwick  Centre,  Hardwick 
South,  Petersham,  New  Braintree,  Worcester 
Co.  in  Warren,  and  South  Adams  Factories. 
We  give  the  two  following  as  specimens : — 

Barre  South. — Capital,  f  5063 ;  began  mak- 
ing April  24,  and  ended  Nov.  8 ;  amount  of 
mflk  707.297  lbs. ;  lbs.  of  milk  to  a  lb.  of 
cheese,  10.46,  or  nearly  lOi  ;  cheese  kept  be- 
fore sending  to  market  on  an  average  about  55 
days ;  size,  853  weighed  from  70  to  80  lbs. 
apiece,  and  726  from  18  to  22  lbs. ;  help,  1 
man  and  1  woman,  at  a  cost,  including  board, 
of  $575.93 ;  cost  of  making  per  100,  $1.93 ; 
amount  of  cured  cheese,  67,570  lbs. ;  av.  num- 
ber of  cows,  175 ;  lbs.' of  cheese  per  cow,  406 ; 
av.  market  price,  $19.85  per  100 ;  net  return 
to  farmers,  $16.92  per  100  lbs, 

Hardwick  South. — Capital,  $4500 ;  began 
making  May  10,  and  ended  Oct.  15 ;  amount 
of  milk  722,526  lbs. ;  lbs.  of  milk  to  a  lb.  of 
cheese,  10.3,  a  little  over  lOi ;  cheese  kept  be- 
fore marketing,  from  3  to  6  weeks ;  help,  1  man 
and  1  woman,  costing  $511.56;  amount  of 
cured  cheese,  70,963  lbs. ;  net  return  to  farm- 
ers, $15.00  per  100. 

Process  of  Manufacturing ^  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Green,  of  the  New  Braintree  Factory,  was  as 
follows :  Heat  the  milk  before  putting  in  the 
rennet  to  84  degrees ;  then  let  it  stand  from  1 
to  li  hour  before  crossing ;  cross  and  let  it 
stand  15  or  20  minutes,  then  break  up  the 
curd  carefully  with  the  hands  and  heat  to  90° 
to  98°,  and  cover  up  warm  and  let  it  stand  un- 
til cooked ;  th</n  dip  out  into  a  sink  and  let  it 
drain  dry  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  2  7-16  lbs.  per 
1000  lbs.  of  milk,  then  press  24  hours. 

Facts  or  statements  came  out  in  the  discus- 
sion, incidentally,  of  great  interest,  such  as 
this:  a  man  who  kept  three  cows,  sent  his 
milk  to  the  factory,  who  got  but  $20  return  for 
them  before,  per  annum,  got  $40  retton  per 


cow  after  sending  his  milk  to  the  factoiy.  Mr. 
Greene,  of  New  Braintree,  made  some  inter- 
esting statebients  on  this  point,  such  as  it  took 
a  lb.  less  milk  at  the  factory  than  in  the  house 
dairy  at  home.  His  statements  were  founded 
on  actual  experience,  and  are  therefore  worthy 
of  consideration.  One  gentleman  stated  that 
the  net  return  to  the  farmer  from  the  milk  sent 
to  the  factory  would  exceed  what  he  could  get 
from  the  cheese  made  at  home ;  thus  showuu^ 
the  labor  of  home-making,  with  rennet,  fuel, 
marketing,  &c.,  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  car- 
rying the  milk  to  the  factory,  and  he  be  the 
gainer.  It  was  also  stated  that  those  factories 
which  made  the  smallest  sized  cheeses  returned 
the  largest  amount  of  profit  on  the  milk  used. 

The  Convention  was  well  attended  and  har- 
monious in  its  action,  which,  taking  it  all  in  all, 
was  by  far  the  most  profitable  meeting  of  the 
association  j'et  holden,  thus  demonstrating  that 
the  association  of  those  engaged  in  a.ssociated 
labor  tends  to  promote  progress  and  improve- 
ment by  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.^ 
Boston  Cultivator,  abridged. 


New  York. — At  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Al- 
bany, Feb.  13,  the  following  ofiicers  were 
elected  for  1867. 

Prewdetj^— Gen.  Marsena  R.  Patrick,  Ontario. 

Vice  Presidetits—ThoB.  H.  Faile,  Jr.,  New  York, 
and  seven  others. 

Con-espotuUng  S«cretary^-Beiu.  P.  Johnson,  Al- 
bany. 

Recording  Sec'y— Erastus  Coming,  Jr.,  Albany. 

7Vea«<rer— Luther  H.  Tucker,  Albany. 

Exectaive  Committee — Geo.  H.  Brown,  DnchesBy 
and  7  others. 

As  usual  at  this  meeting,  premiums  on  grain, 
roots,  butter,  fruit,  &c.,  were  awarded.  X- 
A.  Willard,  Esq.,  delivered  an  address  on 
English  farming. 

Hops. — ^Mr.  Z.  E.  Jameson,  of  Irasbui^, 
Vt. ,  writes  to  the  Country  Oenileman  that  & 
field  in  that  town  which  produced  2000  lbs.  in 
1865  yielded  only  200  lbs.  in  1866.  In  years 
past  roots  were  given  away.  Now  they  can- 
not be  obtained  without  difliculty  in  sutHcient 
quantities  to  replace  the  dead  hills.  The  run- 
ners which  arc  cut  up  into  sets  seem  diseased. 
Whether  this  state  of  things  is  wholly  the  ef- 
fect of  lice  or  partially  the  result  of  cutting 
the  vine  before  the  hop  is  fully  matured,  caus- 
ing it  to  bleed  and  exhaust  the  root  somewhat, 
I  cannot  say.  There  seems  to  be  a  prospect 
that  this  branch  of  agriculture  will  soon  be- 
come extinct,  unless  the  causes  which  have 
proved  so  detrimental  can  be  removed. 


— ^It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Scotland  for  flup- 
mers  who  enter  upon  a  lease  of  19  years,  to  invest 
some  $50  to  #75  per  acre  on  drainage,  liming  and 
other  Improvements. 
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Rve  yean  ago  the  range  of  prices  on  beef 
cattle  at  Brighton,  as  stated  by  our  present  re- 
porter, was  $4.50  to  $6.50  per  100  lbs. ;  last 
week  it  was  stated  by  the  same  individual  at 
$10.50  to  14.00 — the  average  price  being  now  j 
iBore  than  twice  as  much  as  it  was  five  years 
ago.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  pres- 
ent high  rates  have  been  firmly  maintained  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Five  years  ago  mutton  sheep  were  reported 
bjrthe  same  authority  at  $4.25  to  $5.75  per' 
100  lbs. ;  last  week  $4.00  to  $7.25— a  com- 
pmtiveiy  small  advance. 


In  England,  previous  to  the  great  disturb- 
ance of  prices  by  the  sad  effects  of  the  cattle 
plague,  beef  had  been  gradually  but  steadily 
advancing  for  a  series  of  years,  while  wheat 
has  been  as  steadily  declining  in  price,  during 
the  same  period. 

Statistics  which  we  need  not  hunt  up,  as  the 
fact  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer, 
show  that  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States,  cattle  are  decreasing  nearly  as  fast  as 
population  is  increasing.  In  1862  there  were 
85,405  head  of  cattle  from  the  Western  States 
sold  in  Brighton  nuurket ;  in  1866  the  number 
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was  increased  to  68,661, — ^nearly  double,  al- 
though large  numbers  were  received  from  the 
Northern  part  of  New  York,  from  the  Cana- 
das  and  New  Brunswick. 

Are  not  these  considerations  sufficient  as  a 
hint  to  the  wise  and  thoughtful  farmer  ?  Have 
we  not,  here  in  New  England,  in  the  laudable 
ambition  to  increase  the  production  of  wool 
and  other  necessaries  of  life,  overlooked  in  too 
great  a  degree  the  wisdom  embodied  in  the 
proverb,  that  *  *Much  increase  is  by  the  strengUi 
of  the  ox  ?^ '  A  few  far-seeing  individuals  among 
us — the  Chenerys,  Whites,  Loomises,  Langs, 
Andersons,  Meeches,  Hydes,  Eames,  Pierces, 
Winslows,  &c.,  &c.,  seem  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  stock  raising  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  are  quietly  pre- 
paring the  means  for  a  great  improvement  in 
this  branch  of  farming,  when  the  attention  of 
agricultural  societies  and  of  individual  farmers 
shall  be  turned  to  this  subject, — when,  in  fact, 
the  agricultural  press  shall  give  the  breeding 
of  stock  that  prominence  in  its  columns  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  as  compared  with  poultry- 
raising,  bee-keeping,  &c.,  &c. 

The  farmers  of  the  West  are  engaging  very 
extensively  in  the  improvement  and  feeding  of 
neat  stock.  The  fine  animal  illustrated  by  the 
above  engraving,  was  bred  by  R.  A.  Alexan- 
der, of  Kentucky,  and  introduced  into  Illinois 
by  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  editor  and  Con- 
gressman, as  well  as  stock-breeder,  near  Chi- 
cago. The  * 'Chicago  Duke"  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  Durham  race,  and  of  the  **  Western 
Steers"  of  Brightoif  market. 


Massachusetts  Stock. — ^We  learn  by  the 
Country  Gentleman  that  H.  G.  White,  South 
Framingham,  has  sold  to  Mr.  G.  I.  Seney, 
New  York,  the  Short  Horn  cow  Hope,  by  im- 
ported Usurper  3522,  out  of  imported  Hope- 
less by  Horatio  (10,385,)  having  by  her  side 
bull  calf,  got  by  9th  Duke  of  Thomdale  5609. 
Also,  to  W.  Brown,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
Lottie  by  Garibaldi  3948,  out  of  Arabella  7th 
by  Double  Duke  1451  i,  and  Inda  2d  by  Lord 
Derby  4949,  out  of  Inda  by  4th  Duke  of  Air- 
drie  3842.  Also,  to  G.  H.  Bartlett,  Alleghany 
Co.,  Mar>'land,  five  head  of  South  Downs, 
bred  from  Archbishop  stock,  and  a  Scotch 
CoUey  dog.  Also,  Colley  dogs  to  B.  T. 
Hutchinson,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  F.  L. 
Blandy,  Ohio. 


FABMSB'S  GABDENS. 

VOMBER    OKE. 

•^'^         OPING   that  some  thousands 
4     -c^   r  v"^  of  OUT  New  England  farmers 
'  r  ^^  may  be  induced  to  lay  out 
'    l^  '  1     n  "*    V^^  a  garden,  that  shall 
,^'  -c"     continue,   not  only  to   bless 
.'^c?^  themselves  and  their  house- 
j\:\  holds,  but  to  bless  their  chil- 
dren and  children's  children 
^  ^/"'^yv^X     for  ages  to  come,  we  propose 
h      f^^        to  publish,  between  this  time 
^        **^^     and  that  for  working  and  sow- 
ing the  garden,  sevcsral  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  of  -FVwiw- 
«r'«  Gardens. 
We  cannot,  in  a  few  brief  editorial  articles, 
enter  so  minutely  into  the  details  of  gardening 
as  we  should  be  glad  to,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
give  such  plain  suggestions  as  will  enable  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  to  go  on 
understandingly. 

A  good  vegetable  garden  is  conceded  by 
most  farmers  to  be  both  convenient  and  prq/U- 
ablCt  and  yet  comparatively  few  farmers  have 
one.  The  reason  usually  given  for  this  ne- 
glect is,  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  attend 
to  it.  The  triUh  in  the  case  is,  that  the  gar- 
den requires  a  little  care  daily,  and  deniands 
thought,  patience  and  system,  in  order  to  se- 
cure success  and  profit.  Unhappily,  these. are 
just  what  most  farmers  dislike,  preferring  to 
tend  the  larger  crops,  where  little  thought,  but 
more  muscular  power  is  required.  They  would 
be  glad  of  the  rich  products  of  the  garden 
upon  their  tables,  and  of  the  pleasure,  health 
and  profit  which  they  would  yield  to  the  family ; 
but  the  habit  of  neglect  in  this  particular  has 
become  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  no  conunon  influence  will  break 
it  up.  With  the  settled  conviction  that  half  an 
acre  devoted  to  garden  culture  would  annu- 
ally produce  more  profit  than  four  or  five  times 
as  much  land  in  any  of  the  other  crops  of  the 
farm,  thousands  of  our  farmers  still  remain 
without  a  kitchen  garden,  even,  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  would  seem  that  pecuniary 
interests,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
family  would  overcome  the  dislike  to  cultivate 
a  garden ;  but  the  aversion  to  systematic  care 
overrides  all  these  considerations,  and  the  gar- 
den remains  only  in  anticipation,  or,  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  it  consists  of  a  few  rows  of 
I  potatoes,  onions  and  beets,  with  a  few  SMge 
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roots  and  a  swamp  of  weeds,  whose  only  re- 
deeming feature  is  the  presence  of  winter 
birds  in  search  of  a  daily  meal  of  seeds. 
Without  a  garden,  the  winter  diet  of  the  fam- 
liy  must  be  mainly  confined  to  bread,  meats 
and  potatoes.  When  warm  weather  returns, 
the  system  requires  less  stimulating  food  and  de- 
mands cooling  and  juicy  vegetables  fresh  from 
the  soil.  There  are  many  farmers  who  have  no 
garden — ^not  even  an  apologj'  for  one .  We  knew 
a  case  where  the  wife  of  a  farmer  worth  ten 
thousand  dollars,  went  to  a  neighbor's  garden 
to  beg  a  few  fresh  vegetables  when  company 
was  expected.  Thousands  of  farmers^  tables 
are  rarely  graced  with  early  vegetables,  such 
as  lettuce,  radishes,  early  beans,  potatoes  and 
peas,  when  they  might  be  crowned  with  all  the 
Tegetable  luxuries  peculiar  to  each  season  by 
a  little  labor  and  systematic  care. 

An  observing  gentleman  from  another  State 
in  wriung  us  on  this  subject  says : — 

*'No  part  of  the  farm  pays  as  well  as  the 
kitcbcD  garden,  if  well  taken  care  of.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  every  farmer  can  make 
money  by  raising  vegetables  for  market,  be- 
caode  that  is  impracticable,  but  it  is  a  self-evi- 
^  dent  fact  that  the  farmer  must  procure  the  sup- 
port of  his  family  from  his  farm,  and  a  well 
conducted  garden  will  produce  more  towards 
this  than  any  other  part  of  the  farm  of  four 
times  the  evtent. 

The  use  of  vegetables  and  fruit  as  a  diet  is 
ttid  by  medical  men  to  be  conducive  to  health, 
and  as  most  people,  and  especially  children  are 
fond  of  garden  fruits,  it  is  policy  for  every  far- 
mer to  provide  a  plentiful  supply  for  home  con- 
sumption. It  would  seem  that  people  having 
^  the  conveniences  that  farmers  have,  as  re- 
gards land  and  plenty  of  leisure  time  to  take 
care  of  a  garden,  would  be  the  ones  that  would 
consume  the  most  of  such  tiling ;  but  it  is  true 
that  the  people  of  cities  and  villages  use  more 
vegetables  than  the  same  number  of  land  own- 
ers. Take  a  look  among  the  farmers,  and  you 
will  find  that  one-half  of  them  have  no  garden 
at  all,  or  at  most,  a  little  comer  in  the  grain 
field  which  is  overrun  with  weeds.  Others 
have  a  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but  do 
oot  get  time  to  do  anything  in  it  until  all  the 
spring  farm  work  is  done,  thereby  making  it 
too  late  to  secure  any  of  the  vegetables  requir- 
ing early  planting,  and  destroying  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  early  kinds.  Phis  is  a  great 
lo«,  when  we  takcj  into  consideration  that  such 
^nes  are  relished  a  great  deal  more  in  the  hot 
weather  of  June  and  July,  than  later  in  the 
••nnmer.  What  is  more  aggravating  than  to 
blow  that  one^s  neighbor  has  green  peas,  new 
potatoes,  string  beans  and  the  like,  and  his 
own  but  just  up,  and  all  through  his  own  ne- 
SM  by  not  planting  in  season. 


And  80  the  farmers^  wives  and  daughters, 
who,  daring  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
sunmier,  have  to  rack  their  brains  to  think  of 
something  to  get  for  dinner,  which  the  men 
can  eat — for  when  they  come  in  from  the  field, 
weary  with  labor,  their  stomachs  are  apt  to  re- 
volt at  salt  pork  and  old  potatoes .  But  if  there 
are  early  potatoes,  peas,  beans  and  other  veg- 
etables m  the  garden,  they  know  iust  what  to 
eet  for  dinner,  and  when  the  workmen  come 
m,  they  eat  with  a  relish,  and  nothing  does  the 
faithful  wife  more  good  than  to  see  her  hus- 
band eat  the  food  she  hab  cooked  for  him,  as  if 
it  tasted  good. 

The  garden  should  be  near  the  house,  as 
housekeepers  do  not  always  have  time  to  go 
far ;  and  if  it  is  close  by  a  great  many  leisure 
moments  can  be  spent  m  weeding,  &c.,  which 
could  not  be  done  if  it  is  remote. ^^ 

The  garden  should  also  be  enclosed,  so  that 
fowls  and  other  stock  cannot  enter  it.  No 
success  can  be  reasonably  expected  if  fowls  are 
allowed  to  range  in  it,  as  their  instincts  lead 
them  to  the  freshly-moved  soil  for  some  of 
their  most  essential  food.  They  are,  there- 
fore, always  ready  to  scratch  where  the  gar- 
dener has  just  fashioned  his  new  beds,  planted 
his  choice  shrubs  or  scattered  his  early  seeds. 
If  enclosed,  the  space  alongside  the  fences  may 
be  occupied  by  raspberries,  blackberries,  toma- 
toes and  other  climbers,  which  will  also  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  shelter  to  more  ten- 
der plants.  If  there  is  a  path  between  these 
and  the  more  central  portions  of  the  garden, 
these  climbers  can  be  conveniently  cultivated 
from  it,  and  their  spreading  easily  prevented. 

♦*The  manure  for  the  garden  should  be  well 
rotted,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in  a  vault  or 
cellar  through  the  summer,  all  seeds  would  be 
killed,  thus  saving  a  vast  amount  of  work  in 
loading.  Apply  the  manure  in  the  fall,  and 
plow  in  immediately,  plowing  again  in  the 
spring,  which  thoroughly  mixes  it  with  the  soil. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  plant  early 
potatoes,  peas  and  all  kinds  of  early  vegetar 
bles,  which  are  not  liable  to  be  killed  by  frost, 
putting  in  others  along  as  the  season  will  per- 
mit, and  when  they  come  up,  keep  them  well 
hoed  and  free  from  weeds,  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  something  good  as 
well  as  your  neighbor."  When  this  work  is 
performed  early  and  faithfully  it  will  be  alto- 
gether more  easy  to  continue  planting  as  the 
season  advances,  and  to  keep  the  whole  in  good 
order.  Indeed,  when  the  commencement  is 
thorough,  it  greatly  aids   all  future    opera- 
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y X  ^ **■  Ry  W  WW^'ff  WfH'M  BPXSOIAIi  I'BB- 
TlQiIZXiBS* 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  conduct  successful  ex- 
periments with  animal  and  vegetable  life  and 
give  them  to  thepublic  in  a  clear,  accurate  and 
efinite  form.  The  novice  is  little  aware  how 
easily  he  can  prove  a  falsity,  how  liable  to 
confound  himself  and  mislead  others.  An  ex- 
perimenter should  first  acquire  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  he  has  in  hand.  He  should 
be  a  close  observer,  a  patient  and  diligent 
searcher  for  truth,  free  from  prejudice,  and 
open  to  conviction,  as  well  as  comprehensive 
and  accurate  in  reasoning.  With  all  these 
qualities,  experience  increases  the  power  of 
determining  the  truth.  The  a^cultural  works 
of  this  country  are  deficient  m  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  in  all  departments.  The 
boards  of  agriculture  and  managers  of  our  va- 
rious societies  would  confer  favors  upon  their 
constituency,  if  they  would  make,  or  cause  to 
be  made  by  competent  persons,  experiments  of 
the  many  new  things  now  urged  upon  the  pat- 
ronage of  farmers,  and  fearlessly  publish  the 
results ;  or  if  they  would  give  some  simple  and 
explicit  directions  to  those  who  choose  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves. 

A  large  share  of  the  disappointment  and 
many  of  the  conflicting  results  with  the  special 
fertilizer  of  the  day,  arise  from  very  imperfect 
trials.  Either  the  premises  are  wrong,  the  de- 
tails or  attending  circumstances  negu^cted,  or 
the  conclusions  are  inaccurately  drawn. 

Take,  for  example,  what  is  now  attracting 
public  attention,  *  'Bone  Flour."  I  know  of  one 
mstance  where  it  was  tried  without  apparent 
benefit  upon  a  mowing  field  which  is  kept  in 
high  condition,  and  where  the  grass  was  cut 
early ;  and  of  another,  with  like  results,  upon 
a  market  gjarden,  where  the  land  receives 
heavy  dressmgs  of  stable  and  vault  manure 
combined,  and  where  Uie  crops  are  taken  off 
early.  In  both  these  cases  the  experimenters 
condemned  bones  in  toto,  declaring  **bone  ma- 
nure not  worth  a  cent,  and  they  would  not  ap- 
pl;^  it  if  given  to  them."  In  both  these  cases 
It  is  plain  that  the  mode  of  cropping  does  not 
take  from  the  land  much  phosphate  of  Hme, 
and  consequently  the  very  liberal  applications 
of  the  richest  manures  supplied  all  that  was 
wanted. 

Again,  some  have  the  idea  that  the  flour  of 
bone  is  intended  for  a  substitute  for  bamvard 
manure,  and  try  its  efifects  accordingly.  They 
deal  out  a  spoonful  or  two  in  a  hill,  in  one  row, 
manure  or  wood  ashes  in  the  next  row,  and  so 
on.  They  look  for  results  in  the  stalk  and  leaf; 
and  seeing  the  great  difference  in  favor  of  ma- 
nure, force  the  conclusion  at  once,  that  their 
land  does  not  need  bones. 

A  slight  knoiyledge  of  chemistiy,  which  may 
be  acquired  in  the  field  as  well  as  m  the  labora- 
tory-, shows  that  bones  or  phosphate  of  lime  is 
highly  imxiortant  in  the  growth  of  plants,  and 


through  them  to  animal  economy.  But  it  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  plant.  Other  elements 
are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  plant  than 
those  which  bones  furnish,  or  which  they  can 
produce  out  of  the  soU  by  any  action  they  may 
nave  upon  it.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  child  to  thrive  upon  sugar,  starch,  or 
butter  alone,  as  plants  to  grow  from  the  mere 
application  of  bone  flour.  It  was  never  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  barnyard  manure. 
It  is  only  a  help,  being  an  expeditious  and 
economical  way  of  returning  to  the  farm  what 
has  been  carried  away  in  products  sold.  While 
the  ammonia  in  guano,  and  some  other  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  goes  to  form  the  blade,  stalk, 
and  leaf,  phosphate  of  lime  develops  the  fruit, 
seed  and  grain, — it  tends  to  perfect  the  plant, 
rather  than  build  its  fibre  and  cellular  stnio- 
ture ;  hence  its  benefits  are  not  so  easily  de- 
termined by  the  eye.  It  acts  slower  than  am- 
monia, and  one  year  is  not  sufficient  to  test  it, 
especially  if  the  season  is  dry.  Plants,  like  an- 
imals, require  a  limited  amount  and  all  in  ex- 
cess is  rejected,  and  disappointment  will  follow 
large  applications,  if  immediate  returns  only 
are  expected. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  rules  by  which 
it  could  be  determined  what  field  would  be 
benefited  by  it ;  though  it  is  obvious  that  light 
and  poor  soils  are  sooner  exhausted  ot  this  de- 
ment than  -heavy,  retentive  and  rock>'  ones, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  crops 
raised  and  sold,  and  the  mode  of  cropping. 
Though  exhausting  crops  are  continually  rais- 
ed, there  will  be  uttle  impoverishment  of  the 
land  if  they  are  spent  upon  the  farm.  When 
seeds,  grain,  milk  and  animals  are  sold  year 
after  year,  the  phosphates  are  taken  away  in 
large  quantities.  Such  farms  ought  to  show 
good  results  from  their  return. 

For  convenience  in  experimenting  with  bone 
flour,  it  is  advisable  to  mix  it  with  muck,  sand 
or  any  kind  of  dry  fine  soil.  On  grain,  hay  or 
pasture  lands,  apply  as  early  in  spring  as  pos- 
sible. Sow  it  on  a  strip  across  the  field.  If 
there  are  variations  in  the  soil,  the  strip  select- 
ed should  cross  them  so  as  to  embrace  a  part 
of  all  kinds.  With  hoed  crops,  mark  out  two 
equal  lots  in  a  favorable  part  of  the  field.  On 
one,  apply  nothing ;  on  the  other,  sow  the  mix- 
ture broadcast  or  in  the  drills.  Determine  the 
results  or  increase,  by  measure  and  weight. 
Tr^-ing  wood  ashes  or  stable  manure  at  the 
same  time,  and  comparing  their  results  with 
that  of  bones,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  expe- 
riment, and  is  apt  to  detract  the  attention  from 
the  main  point,  which  is  to  ascertain  how  much 
more  land  will  yield  with  bone  flour  than  without 
it.  If  any  benefit  is  found,  a  liberal  applicatioa 
ought  to  show  good  effects  several  years.  Its 
action  and  nature  prove  that  it  is  intended  for 
occasional,  rather  than  constant  use.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  some  other  special  fertil- 
izers, as  plaster,  salt,  &c.  It  has  frequently 
happened  that  a  slight  application  of  these  ar- 
ticles has  produced  good  results ;  larger  and 
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more  frequent  applicatioDS  were  ^ven,  inth 
the  expectation  of  corresponding  increase  of 
crop;  DO  such  increase  was  obtained,  in  fact 
their  action  was  soon  imperceptible ;  and  dis- 
appointment and  general  distrust  in  all  special 
fertilizers  were  t£e  natural  consequence.  In 
accounting  for  failures  of  this  kind,  may  it  not 
be  safely  mferred  that  the  land  had  received  a 
sofficient  quantity  of  these  particular  elements, 
and  no  excess  could  stimulate  the  plants  to 
greater  growth. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  my  own  at- 
tempts at  experimenting,  and  reading  and  study- 
ing the  efibrts  of  others,  and  are  oifered  to  my 
brother  farmers,  simply  to  show  that  "expen- 
ments,  unless  most  skiiiully  conducted,  are  of  no 
Talue,  however  honest  may  be  the  motives  that 
actuated  them,  in  giving  them  to  the  pub- 
Kc,  every  circumstance  that  can  possibly  influ- 
ence the  result  should  be  carefully  stated,  that 
all  may  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Jan.,  1867.  N.  s.  T. 


GoiTRB. — A  correspondent  of  the  Eural 
New  Yorker  in  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  lost 
most  of  his  lambs  in  1"862,  by  goitre,  and  three 
quarters  of  them  in  1863.  Attributing  it  to 
feeding  too  much  com  he  changed  the  feed  to 
oats,  but  the  disease  contined  just  as  fatal. 
The  next  winter  he  gave  no  grain  to  his  ewes, 
but  fed  them  ruta  bagas,  and  lost  about  half 
of  his  lambs.  During  all  this  time  the  ewes 
vere  kept  closely  yarded,  having  an  open  shed, 
and  were  let  out  of  the  yard  half  an  hour  each 
day.  Thinking  that  perhaps  they  did  not  get 
•ufficient  exercise,  he,  in  the  winter  of  1866, 
when  it  was  not  too  cold,  daily  turned  them 
■ereral  hours  on  an  old  meadow,  forty  rods 
from  the  bam,  where  they  could  get  consider- 
able green  grass.  He  thus  sums  up  the  re- 
mit:— **A  few  old  crones  died  and  I  cannot 
keep  my  sheep  in  quite  as  good  condition  as 
before,  but  I  lost  but  four  lambs  out  of  eighty 
from  goitre — ^though  most  of  them  had  it  very 
B^Uy." 

The  game  amount  of  study,  tact,  talent,  energy 
>&d  enteq)rific  that  suffices  to  make  a  man  moder- 
ately sacces8fal  in  a  profensional  or  a  mercantile 
career  will  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil. 

This  item  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  agri- 
cnkural  press.  We  wonder  at  it,  for  we  do 
W)t  believe  it  is  trae.  On  the  contrary  we 
<*Mnk  it  would  be  full  as  correct  to  transpose 
tfae  sentence  and  say,  that  the  same  amount  of 
^ent,  tact,  industry,  energy,  economy  and 
eaterprise  that  suffices  to  make  a  man  a  mod- 1 


erately  successful  farmer  would  place  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  professional  or  mercan- 
tile classes.  And  we  appeal  to  the  history  of 
those  who  have  left  farming  for  the  professions, 
and  to  that  of  those  who  have  left  the  profes- 
sions for  farming,  for  confirmation  of  the  troth 
of  our  version. 


Addison  Co.,  Vt. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  agri- 
cultural Society  of  this  county,  at  Middlebury, 
Jan.  23d,  Victor  Wright,  of  Middlebury,  was 
elected  President ;  H.  O.  Gifford,  of  New  Haven 
andE.  S.  Stowell,  of  Cornwall,  Vice  Presidents ; 
Geo.  Hammond,  Middlebury,  and  A.  J.  Child, 
of  Weybridge,  Secretaries :  Edward  Vallette» 
Treasurer. 


BoABD  OF  Agkiculture. — ^His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council 
has  appointed  Louis  Agassiz  of  Cambridge, 
and  William  S.  Clark  of  Amherst,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 


Thb  Mothers. — ^The  Vermont  Farmer  says 
that  Mrs.  Hannah  Brown  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
who  is  in  her  68th  year,  has,  during  the  past 
season,  besides  doing  her  own  work  and  a 
great  deal  for  others,  spun  68  skeins  of  yam, 
and  woven  400  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  Mrs. 
Betsey  Chuirh  of  Chester,  74  years  of  age,  has 
spun  350  ten-knotted  skeins  of  woolen  yam 
within  the  last  four  months. 


For  the  Kmo  England  Farmer. 

irozious  AiTTMAiiS,  -asscujDTSso  isr. 

SBOT8.— BTO.   I. 

BY    I.     B.     HARTWELL. 

However  it  may  be  in  other  sections  and 
other  countries,  in  New  England  wo  sutler  but 
little  from  the  depredations  of  the  larger  wUd 
animals,  while  some  of  the  small  veilebrates, 
especially  the  rodents,  are  quite  troublesome ; 
and  that  class  of  the  articulates  called  insects, 
are  yearly  making  such  insiduous  and  extensive 
inroads  upon  vegetation  as  to  excite  alarm 
lest  these  implacable  and  uncompromising  foes 
shall  at  length  become  our  coucjuerors  and 
masters. 

We  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  the  statement,  *'tliat  $300,000,- 
000  a  year  will  not  cover  the  damage  done  to 
farmers  in  this  country,  by  insects  alone.'^ 

But  before  speaking  more  particularly  of  ob- 
noxious insects,  we  have  a  woi*d  for  the  ro- 
dents ;  and  because  in  the  Norway  rat,  Mwi 
Lecumaama^  culminates  all  the  vilhmies  of  his 
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genus  and  order,  we  will  take  him  for  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  our  first  two  numbers. 

If  a  civilized,  merciful  and  Christian  man 
can  possibly  have  an  enemy  so  detestable  and 
vicious  that  he  would  be  justified  in  seeking  to 
destroy  him  by  the  aid  of  cats,  dogs,  weasels 
and  ferrets ;  by  all  kinds  of  traps  and  snares ; 
by  poison,  by  fire  and  water,  oy  starvation, 
fright  and  torture;  such  an  enemy  must  be 
found  in  the  rat  family. 

Yet  in  fairness,  it  should  be  admitted  that 
this  rodent  is  not  thus  obnoxious  to  man^s  ex- 
treme displeasure,  simply  because  he  is  a  sneak- 
thief,  murderer,  and  rat  cannible  ;  but  chiefly 
because  he  preys  upon  and  defiles  the  stores 
which  man  d&b  noarued  for  his  own  special  use. 

And  it  may  also  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  rat, 
that  he  is  a  thief  from  necessity ;  for  were  he 
ever  so  much  inclined  to  pursue  an  inoffensive 
course  of  life,  and  to  earn  his  subsistence  by 
honest  and  honorable  toil,  all  avenues  to  such 
a  course  are  to  him  effectually  closed.  And 
he  seems  to  understand  and  accept  the  situa- 
tion, well  knowing  and  fearing  the  impending 
penalty  for  his  acts,  and  ambitious  in  nothing 
out  the  attainment  of  a  bad  eminence  in  his 
profession.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  ever 
repines  at  his  lot,  or  presumptuously  inquires 
why  he  was  made  a  rat,  and  not  rather  some 
more  favored  animal.  If  so,  we  advise  him  to 
read  Pope : — 

"Then  in  the  scale  of  life  and  sense  tis  plain 
There  most  be,  somewhere,  such  a  Uiik  as  rt/t,^ 

But  perhaps  it  is  a  question  more  interesting 
to  man  than  rat,  wh^  there  must  be  such  a 
link  in  the  "vast  cham  of  being."  While  we 
are  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  dependencies  and  relations 
of  the  countless  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  comprehend 
clearly  the  necessity  or  utility  of  many  of  these 
forms.  A  very  common  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is,  that  vennin  are  given  for  our 
discipline,  by  calling  into  exercise  our  intrenu- 
ity  for  their  destruction,  or  onr  patience  in  en- 
during their  depredations.  Perhaps  some  may 
think  that  they  ai^e  consequent  to  man^s  fallen 
condition,  and  should  be  incitements  to  the 
"seeking  of  a  better  country"  free  from  moths. 
Without  criticizing  too  severely  the  above  so- 
lution, we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  any  view 
of  the  animal  world  which  restricts  it  to  the 
use,  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  roan,  must 
be  extremely  narrow  and  selfish.  If  we  may 
believe  the  records  of  geolog}',  the  republic  of 
animals  was  large  and  prosperous  before  the 
introduction  an(l  reign  of  man.  And  before 
we  can  approach  a  true  solution  of  the  queS' 
tion,  we  mu>t  admit  that  animals  as  well  as 
men  have  some  rights  which  we  are  bound  to 
respect ;  and  that  animal  b'fe  and  enjoyment, 
irrespective  of  man,  is  of  some  little  importance 
in  the  economy  of  nature. 
But  since  many  species  and   even  whole 


genera  of  animals,  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past  ages,  and  some  indeed  within  the  histonc 
period,  have  become  extinct  without  any  sen- 
sible disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power,  or 
apparent  shock  to  the  great  animal  fabric,  per- 
haps we  may  safely  proceed  to  exterminate  one 
or  two  species  of  vermin  by  way  of  experiment. 
And  as  the  Norway  rat  is  an  interloper,  having 
come  to  America  about  1775,  we  may  the  more 
properly  take  him  as  the  first  example.  But 
**Facilis  descensus — sed  revocare  gradum  hoe 
opus,  hie  labor  est.^"*  His  introduction  was 
easy — ^to  exterminate  him  is  a  hard  job ;  and 
will  probably  never  be  attempted  on  any  plan 
sufiGiciently  comprehensive  to  be  successful. 
And  therefore  rats  and  men  must  submit  to  live 
together  as  best  they  can,  hating  and  being 
hated.  But  if  these  detestable  gnawers  can- 
not be  utterly  destroyed,  they  may  be  dimin- 
ished, partially  excluded  or  frightened  away, 
and  compelled  to  change  their  base.  And  this 
brings  us  to  a  more  practical  consideration  of 
the  subject,  which  will  be  pursued  in  our  nest 
number. 

WUkinsonville,  Mass.,  1867. 


.Rtt  the  New  England  Farmer, 
AMOUNT  OF  SEED  FOB  POTATOES. 

Having  become  convinced  by  repeated  ex- 
periments that  one  can  obtain  more  bushels 
and  better  sized  potatoes  by  planting  the  butts 
of  large  potatoes  than  other  descriptions  of  seed, 
I  tried  an  experiment  last  year,  with  a  few  hills, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  seed  necessary  to 
a  hill.  The  result  was  m  favor  of  a  much  more 
liberal  seeding  than  is  commonly  practiced. 

To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  I  have  this  year  tried  an  experiment  on 
a  more  extensive  scale.  I  planted  780  hills  as 
follows : — Commencing  at  one  end,  in  the  first 
row,  I  put  3  butts  in  a  hill,  in  the  second  row 
4  butts  in  a  hill,  and  so  on  through  the  piece. 
Ever)'  odd  row  had  3  butts  in  a  hill ;  every  even 
row  had  4  butts  in  a  hill.  I  dug  each  row  sep- 
arately and  weighed  the  product.  The  resiut 
was:  — 

390  hills  with  3  butts  yielded  1401  lbs.  14  oz. 

390  hills  with  4  butts  yielded  1569  lUs.  1.5  oz. 

This  would  leave  a  gain  of  17  1-3  Imshels  per 
acre  by  planting  4  butts  in  a  hill  instead  or  3. 
Take  out  10  bushels  for  the  extra  seed,. and  it  leaves 
7  1-3  bushels  clear  gain  over  and  above  the  extra 
seed. 

After  finishing  my  other  planting,  haying  a 
pile  of  mud  on  hand,  for  which  I  had  uo  iinme- 
diate  use,  I  leveled  it  down,  putting  it  in  an 
oblong  8(iuare  form,  leaving  the  mud  about  18 
inches  deep.  Here  I  planted  12  rows,  with  6 
hills  in  a  row.  From  necessity  1  planted  small- 
er potatoes,  5  being  about  equal  to  4  of  the 
others.  Here  every  odd  row  had  4  butts  in  a 
hill,  and  every  even  row  had  5  butts  in  a  hill. 
On  digging, 

36  hills  with  4  butts  in  a  hill  yielded  125  liM.  4  oz. 
36  hills  with  5btttt8in  ahill yielded  136 lbs.  12os. 
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This  would  leave  a  gain,  per  acre,  by 
5  butts  in  a  hill  instead  of  4,  of  25  1-2  bushels" 
Take  out  8  bushels  for  the  extra  seed,  and  it 
leaves,  omitting  fractions,  17  1-2  bushels  clear 
gain  over  and  above  the  extra  seed. 

The  way  I  account  for  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween these  experiments  is  this : — ^In  my  first 
experiment  I  commenced  planting  at  the  best 
end  of  the  field ;  and  consequently  as  we  ap- 
proached the  other  end,  whicn  was  poorer,  the 
odd  rows  were  on  better  soil  than  the  even 
rows.  Had  I  commenced  at  the  other  end  the 
result  would  doubtless  have  been  more  in  favor 
of  heavy  seeding.  Inequality  of  soil  is  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  trying  accurate  experi- 
ments. In  my  second  experiment,  as  I  used 
DO  manure  with  the  mud,  this  obstacle  was 
avoided. 

The  only  valid  objection  which  can  be  brought 
against  such  heavy  seeding  as  these  experi- 
ments indicate  is,  that  the  more  seed  you  put 
in  a  hill  the  smaller  will  be  the  potatoes. 
Whether  this  objection  outweighs  the  advan- 
tage of  a  larger  product,  each  one  must  decide 
for  hinuclf.  I  think  I  had  as  many  sood  sized 
eating  potatoes  from  4  butts  to  a  hill  as  from 
8 ;  so  that  the  extra  product  was  clear  gain, 
if  the  gain  was  in  small  potatoes. 

Sprouts  or  Syes. 

1  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  impropriety 
of  planting  small  potatoes,  or  large  ones  cut  in 
small  pieces.  The  root  of  the  potato  sprout 
or  eye  extends  to  the  center  of  the  tuber. 
Sever  the  sprout  or  eye  from  its  root,  and  you 
iesjen  its  vigor.  In  proof  of  this,  pare  off  the 
outside  of  the  potato  to  the  depth  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  and  the  inside,  if  planted,  will  com- 
monly grow,  but  it  will  grow  feebly.  Plant 
the  paring  and  it  will  grow  feebly,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thinness.  Cut  a  potato  as  you 
will ;  the  smaller  the  piece,  the  more  feebly  it 
will  grow.  As  to  planting  small  potatoes  it  is 
contrary  to  all  analogy.  When  farmers  win- 
nowed their  wheat  in  the  wind,  they  kept  the 
hutt  of  the  heap  for  seed.  Gaixlencrs  always 
prefer  the  middle  head  of  the  parsnip  for  seed, 
fhus  with  all  kinds  of  seeds ;  the  largest,  most 
perfect  and  best  ripened  are  always  preferred, 
ohould  one  go  counter  to  the  common  practice 
m  selecting  seeds,  his  sanity  would  at  once  be 
called  in  question.  Why.  then,  should  potatoes 
be  an  exception  to  this  universal  rule  ? 

Ihry,  N.  H„  Jan.  1867.  e.  b. 


For  the  New  Bngland  Farmer, 

A  FIiBA  FOB  THE  BIDDIES. 

Hr.  Editor  : — ^I  am  right  glad  to  see  the 
pfeasant  cover  of  The  Monthly  Fahmer 
oooe  more.  I  have  greatly  missed  its  visits 
for  two  or  three  years  past.  True,  I  have  had 
tiie  weekly  Farmer,  but  that  is  not  in  a  proper 
fonn  for  occasional  reference  or  for  binding. 
U  is  only  a  newspaper;  and,  at  the  week's  end, 


like  all  newspapers,  it  is  common  property  as 
wrapping  paper. 

But  your  Monthly  collects  that  which  is  most 
valuable  in  the  weekly ;  gives  it  to  us  in  pam- 
phlet form,  which  says,  '*hands  off**^  to  the  de- 
stroyer. And,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  we 
can  have  a  volume  for  reference  which  is  worth 
a  dozen  times  what  it  costs.  Few  books  in  my 
house  are  consulted  oflener  than  bome  old  vol- 
umes of  The  Monthly  Farmer.  If  those 
who  cultivate  the  soil  were  not  blind  to  their 
own  interest  you  would  print  a  larger  edition 
than  you  do.     But  we  must  wait  and  hope. 

And  now,  having  paid  you  what  1  really  feel 
to  be  a  well  deserved  compliment,  I  want  to 
point  out  what  1  think  is  a  glaring  inton>istency 
in  your  January  number.     On  page  10  you  say : 

The  Poultry  — ^This  branch  of  farm  stock  prob- 
ably pays  mure  for  tho  money  invented  than  any 
other.  Treat  the  poultry  fairly  and  the  poultiy 
will  treat  you  to  flesh  and  eggs  accordingly. 

All  that  is  strictly  true ;  but  on  page  26  I 
read  the  following : 

Tho  f^reat  profits  which  are  occasionally  realized 
on  a  few  fowl8  induce  many  people  to  think  of  ex- 
tending the  business.  Frequent  inquiries  arc  made 
for  our  opinion  as  to  tho  expediency  of  cni;agiiig  in 
the  business  on  a  large  scale.  From  our  obscn'O- 
tion  and  reading  we  have  felt  obliged  to  advise 
against  all  such  enterprises. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  are  both  these  paragraphs 
true  ?  Is  it,  indeed,  a  fact  that  a  few  fowls 
arc  very  profitable  to  a  fanner,  but,  when  the 
number  is  increased,  the  business  becomes  un- 
profitable ?  For  one,  I  am  not  ready  to  accept 
the  theorjr  or  admit  the  fact.  It  is  a  well  set- 
tled principle  that  one  can  feed  ten  cattle  or 
ten  sheep  proportionately  cheaper  than  we  can 
one ;  that  we  can  cultivate  ten  acres  of  com, 
or  cut  ten  acres  of  hay  or  grain,  at  a  less  rate 
than  one.  Why  doesn^t  the  same  rule  apply, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  poultry  yard  ? 

When  I  went  to  s'chool — the  old  tquare  brick 
house,  you  know ;  inverted  mi  11- hopper  for  a 
roof;  brick  iloor ;  seats  around  the  walls  like 
a  morris-board,  it  took  me  some  time  to  mas- 
ter the  rule  of  which  these  signs  are  the  repre- 
sentative, :  :  :  :  But,  once  mastered,  I 
never  forgot  it.  And  I  aver  that  as  ten  fowls, 
well  kept,  18  to  "pay  better  than  any  other 
branch  of  farm  stock,^^  so  is  t^  hundred  fowls 
equally  as  well  kept  to  ten  times  as  much  profit. 

I  don^t  sav  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  this,  but 
if  I  am,  will  some  one  please  to  tell  why  ?  It 
is  no  argument  to  say  that  all  attempts  to  raise 
poultry  on  a  lai^e  scale  have  been,  so  far,  fail- 
ures. Further  on,  in  this  very  Januar)'  num- 
ber vou  quote  from  a  Rhode  Island  paper 
which  tells  us  that,  **Mr.  A.  C.  Vose,  near 
Manville,  has  enclosed  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
of  land  with  a  high  fence ;  and  in  this  enclo- 
sure he  keeps  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  hens. 
During  nine  months  of  the  year  these  fowls 

gave  a  net  profit  of  two  dollars  a  day,  or  five 
undred  dollars  a  year." 
If  this  story  is  true,  why  could  nH  Mr.  Vose 
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enclose  another  acre  and  a  anarter  of  land  with 
a  hi^h  fence,  stock  it  witn  fowls,  and  reap 
four  dollars  a  day  instead  of  two  ?  Or,  why 
could  he  not  have  ten  such  lots  with  a  like  in- 
creased income,  if  he  was  careful  that  all  his 
stock  was  equally  well  kept  % 

I  ask  these  questions  earnestly  hoping  that 
some  one  will  enlighten  us  on  the  subject. 
Eggs  have  averaged  three  cents  each  in  our 
market  for  a  year  past,  and  how  much  highe/ 
they  will  go  unless  some  one  does  go  to  raising 
poultry  on  an  extended  scale,  no  one  can  tell. 
At  any  rate,  I  desire  that  our  Farmer  shall  be 
a  leader  in  all  good  works.  If  one  falls  down 
in  the  race,  let  him  be  picked  up,  the  dust 
brushed  off,  a  few  words  of  encouragement 

S'ven  and  the  runner  set  on  his  way  again, 
epend  upon  it,  it  is  a  ^at  deal  better  than 
telling  him  he  is  a  bad  boy  and  must  run  di- 
rectly home,  unless  you  can  show  him  plainly 
and  conclusively  that  what  he  is  runmng  for 
cannot  be  reached.  When  I  see  that  such  is 
indeed  the  fact,  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  in ; 
but  I  am  not  ready  to  throw  over  my  feathered 
friends  as  impracticable  just  yet.  Idex. 


OUIiTrvrATION"  OF  HOPS. 

The  high-  prices  which  hops  now  command 
will  induce  many  to  engage  in  the  business. 
Without  practical  experience  in  the  art  of 
growing  or  curing  them,  the  cultivator  should 
proceed  cautiously .  No  sort  of  produce  proba- 
bly has  fluctuated  in  price  like  the  hop.  This 
year  they  are  50  cents  or  more  per  pound; 
and  in  a  year  or  two,  judging  from  the  past, 
they  may  be  worth  only  from  5  to  10  cents. 
Of  late,  too,  insect  depredation  has  proved 
most  disastrous  in  many  sections. 

We  copy  from  the  Burql  New  Yorker  the 
following  article,  written  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Weller, 
of  WajTie  county,  N.  Y.,  in  reply  to  questions 
which  had  been  asked  by  another  correspon- 
dent : — 

**lst.  How  far  apart  should  the  hills  be 
planted  ?  Ans.  Seven  feet  one  way  and  eight 
the  other,  without  regard  to  cheapness  of  land. 
2d.  I  would  not  plant  the  com  rows  near 
the  rows  of  hops,  and  would  alternate  the  hills 
by  leaving  out  the  corn  where  the  hop  roots 
are  planted.  3d.  I  would  advise  Hat  culture 
instead  of  hilling.  4th.  How  many  poles  to  a 
hill  i*  Two.  6th,  How  long  should  they  be  ? 
Fi-om  18  to  22  feet.  0th.  How  many  vines  to 
a  pole  ?     Two. 

1  will  give  a  little  more  advice  than  is  asked 
or  called  ibr,  with  regard  to  the  roots  and 
planting.  The  rootfl  or  seed,  are  last  j-ear's 
runners  ;  they  should  be  cut  five  or  six  inches 
long ;  three  pieces  to  a  hill ;  thev  should  be 
cut  so  that  the  eyes,  or  buds,  should  be  left  on 
both  ends  of  Uie  roots.    They  should  be  plant- 


ed about  the  same  depth  proper  for  potatoes, 
and  should  be  dug  early,  before  the  buds  on 
the  roots  start,  put  in  a  cellar  and  kept  there 
until  you  are  ready  to  plant  your  com.  Three 
bushels  to  the  acre  if  the  roots  are  good,  are 
enough. 

Another  correspondent  from  Wisconsin  sends 
the  Eural  the  following  on  the  same  subjects : 
''Plant  seven  feet  apart  each  wa^'.  I  make  no 
hills,  but  set  a  small  stake  18  inches  long  to 
denote  where  the  hill  is.  I  have  always  plants 
ed  potatoes  and  think  it  much  better  than  com 
for  hops,  the  first  season ;  plant  the  potatoes 
deep  so  as  to  avoid  hilling  as  much  as  possible. 
I  use  a  small  cultivator,  with  three  shovel  teeth, 
the  first  season.  Flat  culture  is  the  best  for 
this  section.  My  land  is  sandy,  and  we  some- 
times have  droughts  that  injure  the  hops,  if 
hilled.  Set  only  one  pole  to  the  hill  the  sec- 
ond season,  unless  it  is  a  very  strong  hill; 
then  I  set  two.  Afterwards  set  two,  and  to 
the  strong  hills  three — Cleaving  only  two  vines 
to  a  pole.  My  poles  are  from  16  to  20  feet 
long,  but  I  think  by  observation,  that  poles 
from  12  to  16  feet  are  long  enough.  Cedar 
rails  are  best. 

The  growing  is  nothing  to  getting  hops  in 
good  order  for  market.  One-half,  perhaps,  of 
the  hop  crop  does  not  command  over  one-half 

Erice  m  market,  for  the  want  of  proper  drj-ing- 
ouses  and  machinery  for  packing,  and  proper 
care  in  picking.  Any  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  hop  grower  in  any  of  these  things  must  re- 
sult in  loss." 

Mr.  L.  H.  Hansen,  of  Clifton,  Ya.,  an  ex- 
perienced hop-grower,  informs  the  Baltimore 
Farmer  that  he  plants  hills  at  six  feet  distance. 

**Holes  two  feet  square  and  Trom  Jive  to  six 
(?)  feet  deep  were  uugin  the  fall.  Early  in 
the  spring  the  holes  were  filled  with  fresh  horse 
and  cow  manure,  about  one  foot  and  six  inches 
from  the  bottom.  On  top  of  tiie  manures  the 
top  soil  was  thrown,  and  about  two  feet  of  the 
hole  lefl  open  for  planting.  Three  weeks  af- 
ter the  manure  had  been  deposited  in  the  hole, 
the  hops  were  planted  and  surrounded  by  the 
subsoil^  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  sun, 
frost  and  rain,  through  the  winter,  had  lost  its 
oUensiveness  to  vegetation.  In  every  hole  o?ily 
one  plant.  The  first  year  the  vines  were  tied 
to  small  poles,  to  enable  the  laborers  to  clean 
properly  around  the  plants.  The  next  year, 
and  so  on  for  every  year,  early  in  the  spring, 
the  dirt  was  removed  from  the  main  root,  and 
all  side  roots  cut  of!*  close  to  the  main  root, 
and  the  dirt  then  put  back.  As  many  of  the 
wiltin<^s  as  were  re(juired  for  next  spring's 
planting,  were  put  in  ditches  one  foot  deep, 
kept  clean  during  the  summer,  and  planted  the 
next  spring.  On  the  head  of  the  hop-root 
only  two  or  three  eyes  were  allowed  to  grow 
into  vines,  the  balance  nipped  off,  fo  that  only 
one  pole  was  required  lor  every  hill.  These 
vines  grew  stronger,  made,  more  hops,  and 
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twice  as  large  fruits,  (I  have  had  tbem  four 
mches  long,^  as  any  other  hopvines  I  ever 
have  seen.  As  soon  as  the  vines  have  reached 
the  top  of  the  poles,  about  twelve  feet,  their 
heads  are  cut  off  by  a  knife  tied  to  a  long 
handle." 

When  a  new  hop-garden  is  formed  in  Eng- 
hnd,  the  ground  is  trenched,  Mr.  Stevens  says, 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  Where  labor  is  as 
dear  as  it  is  in  New  England,  few  fanners  will 
dig  holes  six  feet  deep,  or  trench  the  whole 
surfkce  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  But  all  hop- 
growers  agree  in  the  importance  of  deep  and 
thorough  cultivation,  and  high  manuring.  In- 
deed the  hop  field,  like  the  tobacco  patch, 
daims  the  lion^s  share  both  of  attention  and 
manure,  and  gets  it,  too,  where  hop-growing  is 
made  profitable.  The  following  directions  as 
to  the  subsequent  cultivation  and  kiln-drying 
were  written  for  the  New  England  Farmer 
some  five  years  ago  by  a  correspondent  who 
resided  in  Otsego  county,  the  great  hop-yard 
of  New  York:— 

"The  first  year,  they  are  cultivated  like 
com,  no  poles  being  set,  and  in  the  fall  a 
shovelful  of  coarse  manure  is  thrown  on  each 
hill,  to  keep  them  from  freezing,  and  also  to 
keep  the  land  in  good  condition.  The  next 
ipnng  the  poles  are  set,  two  in  each  hill,  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  show  themselves  out  of 
the  ground.  The  poles  should  be  set  very 
firm,  to  resist  the  winds,  which  exert  a  tre- 
mendous power  on  them  when  loaded  with 
▼ines.  Poles  are  cenerally  cut  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  which  admits  of  their  being 
sharpened  two  or  three  times  if  they  rot  off,  as 
ftey  always  do  in  a  few  years.  The  land  must 
he  cultivated  the  same  as  for  com,  keeping  the 
weeds  down,  and  hilling  the  hops  up  about  the 
first  of  July,  the  same  as  corn,  As  soon  as 
the  hops  are  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  they 
mast  be  tied  to  the  poles  with  woolen  yam, 
patting  two  vines  to  the  poles,  and  cutting  off 
all  others  close  to  the  ground.  Nothing  more 
is  necessary  until  pickmg  time,  except  to  keep 
vatch  and  fasten  up  vines  that  happen  to  fall 
down,  and  re-set  the  poles  if  any  should  hap- 
pen to  blow  over.  The  picking  is  usually 
done  bv  women  and  boys  at  about  two  cents 
per  bushel.  Boxes  made  of  thin,  light  wood, 
ind  holding  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  are 
used  to  pick  them  in ;  four  picking  in  a  box, 
and  having  one  man  to  pull  the  poles,  cut  off 
the  vines,  and  lay  them  on  the  box.  Large 
sacks  are  used  to  carry  them  to  the  kiln  where 
they  are  dried  before  they  are  marketable. 

**Tbe  size  of  the  kiln  must  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  yard.  A  yard  of  two  acres  would  re- 
qmre  a  kiln  about  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet,  and 
twelve  foot  posts ;  the  lower  room,  seven  feet 
between  joints,  and  lathed  and  plastered,  so 


as  to  be  perfectly  tight,  except  overhead, 
where  there  should  be  floor  timbers  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  a  floor  of  slats  one  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  square,  and  laid  one-half  inch  apart, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  kind  of  open 
cloth  made  for  the  purpose.  On  this  floor  the 
hops  are  spread  from  four  to  six  inches  deep, 
and  a  fire  of  charcoal  made  in  the  room  below, 
and  the  temperature  raised  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  degrees.  It  usually  takes 
about  twelve  hours  to  dry  a  kiln,  they  beins 
stirred  up  every  hour,  and  a  teaspoonful  (W 
sulphur  put  on  the  fire  about  as  often ;  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  bleach  or  whiten  them.  Af- 
ter being  dried  so  that  no  moisture  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  squeezing  them  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  they  are  taken  off  and  prepared  in 
bales  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  sent  to  market. ^^ 


Agricultural  Schools. — Every  farm  and 
workshop  ought  to  be  a  school  where  our  sons 
and  others  can  be  taught  to  guide  the  plow  and 
swing  the  scythe,  and  handle  every  tool  in  the 
most  appropriate  manner  known  to  those  skill- 
ed in  their  use.  In  the  one,  should  be  taught  the 
niiture  of  soils,  the  qualities  and  uses  of  manure, 
and  all  the  minutiae  of  the  cultivator's  art ;  in 
the  other,  the  laws  which  govern  mechanics 
should  be  studied,  and  the  pupil  shodld  be  in- 
structed in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  mechan- 
ic arts.  Thus,  in  both,  should  be  taught 
all  the  various  learning  which  goes  to  complete 
the  farmer's  and  the  mechanic's  education  for 
the  practical  duties  of  their  calling. — Mirror 
and  Farmer. 


TOKEIGlSr  CLOTHUSa   MATEBIAIk 

The  statistics  given  in  the  December  number 
of  the  report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  show  enormous 
importations  of  clothing  material  for  the  year 
just  past.  The  wool  growers  of  the  United 
States  complain  that  under  existing  laws  there 
is  no  inducement  to  continue  in  the  business  of 
growing  wool.  Prices  have  declined  under 
foreign  competition  and  excessive  importations 
to  a  point  wnere  wool  growing  ceases  to  be  re- 
munerative, and  hence  must  be  abandoned  un- 
less some  check  be  inaugurated  to  change  the 
tide  setting  in  against  nome  fabrics  manufac- 
tured from  home  material. 

It  would  seem  that  a  country  as  extensive 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  with  resources 
so  abundant,  ought  to  produce  the  raw  material 
and  manufacture  out  of  it  her  own  fabrics. 
The  high  rates  paid  by  our  people  for  cloths 
ought,  m  part,  to  go  back  to  our  farmers,  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  grow  the  raw  material, 
instead  of  being  distributed  abroad  among  for- 
eign producers. 

The  figures  for  eleven  months  of  the  past 
three  years,  furnished  by  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House  entries,  indicate  a  reasonable  cause 
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of  alann  in  reference  to  the  future  value  and 
profits  of  labor.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ex- 
cessive importations  of  the  past  year  are  enor- 
mous, and  amount  to  more  than  $50,000,000 
more  than  in  1864.  The  following  are  the  fig- 
ures referred  to,  showing  the  imports  at  New 
York  for  eleven  months  during  the  years  1864, 
1865  and  1866  respectively : — Ohio  Farmer. 

1864.  1805.  1806. 
Kannf>tare«  of  wool  $14,272,965  $7,409,081  $18,628,067 
Man'fturcs  of  cotton  2,968,246  2,571,890  6,830,758 
MannrturcB  of  silk .  5,049,151  3,827,228  7,910,823 
Manuftares  of  flax  .  4,826,404  8,346,425  6,816,520 
Miscell'ous  drv  goods  1,114,712  502,151  1,600,542 
Total  entered  for  ware- 
housing   27,731,478  17,656,726  40,717,110 

Add  entered  for  con- 
sumption .  .  .  .   42,209,707  63,729,422  79,616,014 
Total  entered  at  the 

port 70,081,185  81,386,147  120,238,124 


Vermont  Sheep. — ^The  correspondent  of 
the  Springfield,  TMass.)  Unions  has  been  vis- 
iting the  sheep  farms  of  Cornwall,  Yt.,  and 
reports  particulars.  Henry  F.  Dean  has  a  300 
acre  farm,  and  140  Spanish  merino  sheep,  val- 
ued at  $40,000  Hon.  RoUin  J.  Jones  has  a 
farm  of  600  acres.  His  flock  numbers  125, 
valued  at  $40,000.  F.  H.  Dean,  350  acres; 
160  breeding  ewes  valued  at  $500  each — $75,- 
000.  Don't  doubt  it,  for  he  has  been  offered 
$1000  each  for  five  of  them,  and  $7000  last 
year  for  a  four-year  old  buck,  which  has  since 
earned  him  $4000.  California  gold  mines  canH 
compare  with  that.  Merrill  Brigham,  400 
acres;  flock,  300  thorough-bred,  valued  at 
$51,000.  Simon  S.  Rockwell  has  a  flock  of 
800  valued  at  $30,000.  One  of  his  bucks  has 
netted  him  over  $20,000  in  the  last  four  years. 
Hon.  Joel  Randall,  500  acres,  and  250  **of 
the  best  blooded  sheep,''  value  not  stated. 
He  sold  a  two-year  old  buck  recently  for  $3000. 

TAITNING  WOODOHtJOK  SKINS. 

Seeing  so  many  different  ways  for  tanning 
furs,  woodchuck  skins,  &c.,  I  thought  I  would 
send  you  mine.  I  have  tried  various  ways,  and 
£  think  my  way  the  least  labor,  and  the  furs 
tanned  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  I  ever 
saw.  I  take  the  first  premium  on  tanning  at 
our  County  Fairs  when  I  take  any  of  them. 

Woodchucks  are  best  caught  in  winter  or 
spring.  In  an  open  winter  I  have  caught  them 
every  month  but  December.  They  come  out 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  very  easy 
catching  them — ^at  least,  I  never  had  any 
trouble.  Find  where  they  come  out,  set  the 
trap  in  the  mouth  of  the  ^  hole,  cover  with 
leaves,  and  I  am  sure  of  a  woodchuck  the  first 
time  one  comes  out. 

'For  tanning,  salt  the  skins,  roll  up,  and  let 
them  lie  for  four  days  in  the  salt ;  then  take 
them  and  stretch,  and  let  them  dry  straight 
and  smooth.  Then  take  an  old  shave  or  some- 
thing simihir,  and  a  smooth  board  six  inches 
wide  to  woiic  on,  and  flesh  the  skin  clean; 
then  for  each  skin  take  of  salt  and  pulverized 
alum  one  table  spoonful,  equal  parts  for  each 


skin— dissolve  the  salt  and  alum  in  warm 
water  just  enough  to  wet  the  mixture — ^put  it 
on  the  skins  warm — ^roll  up  the  skins,  and  let 
them  lie  from  two  to  four  weeks ;  then  par- 
tially dry  them;  then  take  sand  pi^r  and 
rub  them  till  dry,  and  they  will  be  ready  for 
use.  There  is  oil  enough  in  them  to  make 
them  soft  and  pliable. 

Woodchuck  fur  is  nice  plushed.  It  makes 
good  trimming  for  children's  caps  and  nice 
mittens,  and  does  not  cost  one-fourth  as  much 
as  yam,  and  outwears  them  by  half  for  mittens. 
I  make  the  inside  of  the  hands  of  the  best  fulled 
cloth  I  can  find.  It  will  outwear  the  best  deer- 
skin I  ever  saw,  and  is  much  wiumer,  and 
wetting  and  drying  does  not  make  them  hard 
like  deerskin.  I  Imve  tried  them  both,  and  I 
want  no  more  deerskin  for  me  unless  for  chop- 
ping.— A.  W.  W.f  in  Country  OewUeman. 


A  Hint  for  the  Boys. — I  rejoice  io  say  I 
am  a  farmer.  Although  young  yet,  I  find  I 
can  keep  up  with  my  neighbors.  I  have  always 
lived  upon  a  farm :  my  father  is  a  good  fanner* 
and  he  has  a  nice  little  workshop,  in  which  I 
first  learned  the  use  of  tools.  I  can  mend  a 
plow,  wagon,  sleigh,  or  an  ox-chain,  sharpen 
and  temper  a  crowbar,  make  a  gate  and  hang  it, 
mend  harnesses,  boots,  shoes  and  tin  pans«  re- 
pair" and  clean  a  clock  and  watch,  and  on  a 
pinch  can  wash,  iron,  and  dam  stockings.  My 
apprenticeship  was  served  in  my  father's  farm- 
shop  on  rainv  days  where  I  spent  my  leisure 
time,  insteaa  of  resorting  to  the  village.  This 
training  has  given  me  a  love  for  home,  with 
skill  and  ingenuity  to  keep  thin^sneat  and  in 
repair,  and  to  make  home  attractive  to  myself 
and  family. — Highlander,  in  Rural  Amerietm. 


Agriculture  in  France. — ^The  Jotamal 
de  V  Agriculture  says : — "The  agricultural  sta- 
tistics of  France  for  1866  are  not  very  brilliant. 
The  com  crop  is  below  the  average.  Wine 
will  be  abundant,  but  of  very  ordinary  quality. 
Potatoes  are  rotting  in  the  storehouses ;  in 
many  instances  fears  are  entertained  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  preserve  sufiiicient  for  the  next 
planting.  Ohves  will  furnish  a  better  crop 
than  was  expected.  Tobacco  is  affected  witn 
the  rot.  Walnuts  and  chestnuts  have  produced 
the  ordinary  quantity.  The  disasters  of  the 
silkworm  culture  add  darker  shadows  to  the 
picture.  The  cider  fruits  offer  a  valuable  re- 
source, and  several  special  crops,  such  as  hemp 
and  colza,  have  been  ^ood.  There  is,  there- 
fore, some  compensation  for  the  evil,  and 
above  all,  hopes  for  the  future.^' 


The  Fire-flt. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  peculiar  insects  we  have,  and  some 
of  its  species  are  well  known  and  widely  dia- 
tributed  throughout  the  United  States.  Here 
it  is  popularly Imown  as  the  "lightning-bus,^* 
on  account  of  their  sudden  and  brilliant  fla£es 
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of  light  in  the  eTening  and  on  dark  nights. 
'They  are  also  called  glow  wonns.  It  belongs 
to  tie  order  Coleopiera^  family  Lampyrd&. 
Our  species  of  glow-worm,  or  fire-^,  is  a 
beetle  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  wings  of 
a  brown  black  color  margined  with  pale  yellow 
ind  thorax  light  crimson.  The ,  outer  win^ 
are  of  a  sofler  consistency  than  is  found  m 
most  beetles.  The  larvas  is  a  soft  black  flat 
grub  supposed  to  Uve  in  the  ground  in  low 
swampy  places.  Those  that  we  have  observed 
emit  the  uffht  at  will  from  the  top  of  the  abdo- 
men, on  raising  their  winp.  The  females  of 
some  species  which  are  wingless,  are  also  said 
to  possess  the  same  power.  This  peculiaxity 
of  emitting  light  is  probably  done  by  the  in- 
sect to  attract  its  mate.  Those  of  the  South- 
ern States  are  more  luminous,  and  it  is  said 
one  of  them  will  emit  sufficient  light  to  enable 
a  traveller  to  tell  the  hour  of  night  by  holding 
his  watch  near  the  insect. — Me.  Farmer, 


EtXTBACTS  JlJSTD  BSFIiIBS. 

BHALI.   I  PURCHASE  A  FARM? 


Your 


AdTice  is  wanted  in  the  following  case, 
opinion  will  decide  it  with  me. 

I  live  in  the  city,  and  desire  to  remove  Into  the 
coantrv,  and  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  I 
have  enough  to  buy  a  farm,  pay  for  it,  and  stock 
it,  and  not  owe  a  dollar  in  the  world,  and  have 
f  10,000  at  interest.  Can  I  do  it  and  get  a  living 
irom  any  farm,  with  the  interest  from  my  J^IO.OOO. 
and  not  be  obliged  to  draw  upon  my  principal  ? 
Tonr  opinion  is  sought  for,  as  it  will  decide  the 
question  for  mc,  and  perhaps  for  many  others. 

The  farm  I  propose  to  buy  is  within  20  miles  of 
Boston,  upon  the  railroad;  there  are  73  acres, 
bnildiDgs  good.  It  keeps  11  cows,  1  yoke  of  oxen, 
%  horses,  4  pigs,  and  the  present  owner  appears  to 
m  along,  though  he  don't  hurt  himself  with  work. 
There  is  a  good  bed  of  muck  which  has  not  been 
used  much.  The  soil  is  good,  and  good  judges 
lay  that  the  farm  is  well  worth  what  it  can  be 
bought  for. 

Let  me  have  your  opinion,  if  you  please,  in  the 
Fahxeb.    I  am  a  weekly  reader  of  your  paper. 

Boiton,  Jan,  29, 1867.  a.  b. 

RBMARKS.'^We  haye  had  many  letters  of  a  char- 
acter eimihir  to  that  of  the  above,  and  we  can  an- 
swer Jost  as  intelligently  as  our  querist  could  an- 
■wer  us,  if  we  should  say— «*We  have  $10,000  to  in- 
vest in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Boston,  and  have 
110,000  more  aa  a  working  capital"— can  we  get  a 
livfaig  ttom  it,  and  not  trench  upon  the  principal  ? 
The  farm  you  describe  will  support  any  family 
which  has  health  and  industry,  and  will  practice  a 
iDodcrate  frugality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
If  it  were  not  so,  the"  earth  would  not  produce 
enough  to  sustain  even  a  sparse  population. 

Tod  do  not  state  how  much  taste  you  have  for 
agricultural  employments,  how  much  capital  you 
have  invested  In  your  own  skill  for  reclaiming  the 
nO,  and  increasing  its  fertility  when  reclaimed ; 
how  much  for  cultivating  fhilts,  increasing  and 
coDposting  manure  heaps,  selecting  breeds,  and 
ponhafiing  and  selling  stock,  and  when  the  crops 


are  produced,  in  getting  them  to  market  and  se- 
curing profitable  returns. 

The  points  of  more  Importance  to  you,  and  your 
fiunily,  than  any  you  have  mentioned  in  your  let- 
ter, you  have  not  touched  upon. 

Few  persons,  in  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  make 
sadder  business  mistakes  than  tliose  who  have 
been  occupied  in,  and  led  a  city  life.  Many  of 
them  receive  the  common  opinion  that  *'any  body 
can  be  a  farmer,"  and  this  error,  with  a  sanguine 
temperament,  often  leads  them  into  unfortunate 
circumstances  which  are  irretrievable,  and  cloud 
all  their  fhture  life. 

Fanning  is  just  as  much  a  business  that  requires 
the  prompt  application  of  the  powers  of  both  mind 
and  body,  skill,  industry  and  perseverance,  as  any 
other  avocation  in  which  men  engage.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  business,  in  our  opinion,  that  re- 
quires sotnetking  of  all  the  knowledge  taught  among 
men,  so  much  as  that  of  agriculture  and  its  kin- 
dred branches.  Unlike  other  arts,  it  has  few  un- 
varying rules  to  govern  its  devotees,  even  in  the 
manipulations  of  the  soil.  The  same  course  that 
the  fanner  pursued  last  spring  in  getting  his  crops 
into  the  ground,  may  be  inapplicable,  in  many  re- 
spects, this  spring.  He  is  always  surrounded,  too, 
by  hosts  of  depredators,  (so  he  thinke,)  who  devote 
their  lives  to  destroying  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
Frosts  cut  down  his  crops ;  droughts  pinch  them ; 
how  can  he  protect  himself  against  these  effects  ? 
Drenching  rains,  mildew,  and  blight,  not  only  vis- 
it his  fields  but  disease  is  there,  too,  and  also  cuts 
off  his  cattle  in  their  stalls !  How  are  all  these  to 
be  prevented  ?  Only  by  the  extension  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  to  acquire  this,  every  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  is  usefhl  to  any  class,  will  be  useful  to 
him. 

There  are  many  other  points  that  ought /r«<  to 
be  considered,  before  dwelling  upon  the  main  in- 
quiries of  our  correspondent.  They  are  of  a  more 
personal  and  private  nature.  We  could  recite  in- 
stances, and  the  circumstances  attending  them, 
enough  to  fill  a  page,  where  city  gentlemen  have 
sought  our  advice,  but  did  not  heed  it,  and  heavy 
losses,  disappointment  and  discouragement  was  the 
result.  In  one  instance,  more  than  |^,000  was 
Sacrificed,  and  that  loss  was  not  so  great  as  the 
loss  of  health  and  comfort  which  was  attendant 
upon  it.  In  other  instances  the  losses  have  varied 
from  91000  to  010,000.  The  advice  was  too  cheap. 
It  seemed  to  have  no  value  because  it  cost  nothing. 
These  errors  are  committed  every  week,  and  the 
money  losses  attendant  upon  them  are  little  in 
comparison  with  the  wounded  pride,  (laudable, 
perhaps,)  blasted  prospects,  and  the  new  and  un- 
congenial mode  of  life  that  must  for  the  future  be 
pursued. 

Some  of  the  best  fanners  in  New  England  are 
those  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
city.  Men  who  spent  their  chilhood  and  youth  on 
the  form,  who  had  decided  tastes  forrund  employ- 
ments, and  who  saw,  heard  and  treasured  up  in 
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their  minds  eveiy  thing  that  took  place  about 
them.  These  were  facts  laid  down  as  a  basis,  to 
be  boildcd  upon  in  ail  after  life  by  reading,  reflec- 
tion, and  an  unceasing  and  acute  observation.  No 
wonder  that  they  entered  upon  the  farm  with  skill 
to  manage  their  capital  in  the  soil,  and  to  set  us 
excellent  examples.  Our  correspondent,  we  trust, 
is  one  of  this  class. 

"use  axd  misuse  op  bucks." 

I  read  with  much  interest  an  article  in  your  yal- 
nablc  paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  H.  Boynton.  of 
this  State,  upon  the  "Use  and  Misuse  of  Bucks. ^* 

With  your  permission  I  will  give  your  readers 
my  experience  the  past  season.  I  kept  forty-four 
ewe  sheep,  natives,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
South  down  and  Leicester.  I  used  with  them  a 
buck  lamb  which  was  a  cross  of  the  Hampshire 
Down  and  Leicester.  I  "tended  the  buck**  by  let- 
ting him  among  the  sheep  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  with  which  to  regulate  him.  I  never  allowed 
him  to  serve  but  two  each  day,  and  those  but 
twice  each.  The  buck  was  kept  in  the  stable  and 
fed  with  the  best  of  hay,  grain  and  roots,  with 
plenty  of  water,  which  kept  him  strong  and  vigo- 
rous. About  three  weeks  sufficed  to  serve  the  flock, 
when  the  buck  was  allowed  to  run  with  the  sheep. 
Now  for  the  result : 

Two  of  the  ewes  had  no  lamb.  The  forty-two 
dropped  fifty-live  strong,  healthy  lambs,  which  re- 
quired no  extra  attention,  except  a  little  feeding  of 
some  of  the  twins  for  a  few  days.  The  lambs  be- 
gan to  come  the  first  of  April.  I  lost  but  one  of 
said  lambs,  and  that  one  was  killed  by  a  dog  or 
fox  in  the  poA-ture.  I  sold  the  flt1;y-four  lambs  in 
September,  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
lars, which  was  l)ettcr  than  flocks  pold  for  in  tnis 
town  with  no  twins  among  them.  The  same  t^heep 
last  year  had  but  three  sets  of  twins,  while  this 
year  thirteen  of  them  raised  twenty-six  lambs.  I 
nave  managed  my  flocks  the  same  this  fall  and 
shall  note  the  result  in  the  spring. 

Jonathan  Lawbence. 

SL  Johnshwry,  Vt.,  Jan.  22,  1867. 

P.  S.  I  might  have  given  my  manner  of  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  my  sheep  and  lambs,  but  my 
article  is  already  sufficiently  lengthy  for  a  new 
beginner.  j.  s. 

Remarks. — Just  about  the  right  length.  How 
much  valuable  matter  can  bo  put  into  a  small 
space.  Your  direct  and  clear  manner  of  express- 
ing yourself  will  be  urged  by  thousands  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmeu  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
you  should  give  them  your  very  successful  "man- 
ner of  feeding  and  caring  for  your  sheep  and 
Iambs." 

a  nest  of  eogs. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Enclosed  I  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  eggs,  with  the  nest,  as  I  found  them  on  my 
apple  trees,  while  pruning  in  Novemlxir.  Some- 
times I  found  the  remains  of  qn  insect  in  the  nest 
with  the  eggs,  sometimes  the  eggs  alone,  and 
sometimes  the  remains  of  the  inspect  without  the 
eggs.  To  what  species  do  they  belong  ?  And  are 
they  injurious  to  the  trees  or  fruit  ^ 

I  albo  noticed  many  little  cases  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long,  fastened  to  the  under  side  of 
the  limbs,  some  two  or  three  inches  apoi-t,  right  in 
a  lino  and  always  lengthwise  of  the  branch,  con- 
taining a  very  small  worm.  What  arc  the  habits 
of  the  creature  in  its  other  stages  of  development  ? 

I  have  about  one  and  one-half  acres  of  orchard- 
ing, the  groAtor  port  of  which  was  set  out  some 


thirty-five  years  ago,  and  for  the  last  twenty  yean 
has  had  about  all  done  for  it  that  I  have  seen  rec- 
ommended in  the  agricultural  papers.  Have  grail- 
ed,  pruned,  plowed,  scraped  and  washed  the  trees, 
but  as  yet  nave  not  received  as  much  from  the  land 
as  I  should  have  done  had  it  been  laid  to  grass  or 
planted  with  hoed  crops. 

The  soil  is  loamy,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  loose 
gravel;  a  portion  of  it  sometimes  suffers  from 
drought,  but  never  from  moisture.  There  are  about 
twenty  varieties  of  apples  in  the  orchard,  embrac- 
ing the  earliest,  latest,  and  medium  fruits.  The 
Sapsons  and  Greenings  have  made  the  best  growth ; 
the  former  being  very  prolific,  the  latter  always 
bear  many  blossoms  but  little  fruit,  while  the 
Pearmain*s  and  Peck's  Pleasant  seem  to  be  ordained 
for  the  woodpile,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
I  love  apples  dearly,  a  great  portion  of  my  orchard 
would  bo  in  that  vicinity  very  soon. 

HebronviOey  Mass.,  Dec,  28, 1866.    S.  L.  Rbad. 

Remarks^— We  have  examined  the  parcel  sent 
us,  but  no  living  thing  in  it  could  be  found,  al- 
though the  eggs  were  broken  and  placed  under  a 
microscope  of  very  high  power.  The  eggs  and 
cocoons  are  common,  but  we  cannot  make  oat  their 
names  fi*om  an  examination  of  Harris*  book. 

We  cannot  account  for  the  failure  of  your  orch- 
ard ;  perhaps  might  upon  seeing  it.  A  neigh- 
bor of  ours  set  loO  trees  18  years  ago,  on  good  san- 
dy loam  land,  and  has  tended  them  well.  They 
are  thrifty,  handsome  trees — but  he  has  not  ob- 
tained fruit  enough  from  them  to  supply  a  family 
of  ten  persons.  We  set  as  many  trees  at  the  same 
time,  on  a  granite  soil,  have  tended  them  well,  and 
crept  the  land  heavily  every  year,  and  have  gath- 
ered 200  barrels  in  a  season.  Why  the  diflfcrcnce  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?  One  is  a  granite  soil,  the  other  a 
rich,  sandy  loam.  Ours  is  on  high  land,  the  nei^- 
bor*s  is  on  a  level  between  hills  and  low  laad. 

"touno  olive  plants." 

When  the  "Farmer"  arrives,  each  one,  as  lie 
takes  the  paper  in  hand,  turns  first  to  that  part 
in  which  he  or  she  is  most  interested.  Tlic  farmer 
glances  over  the  first  page,  turns  to  the  prices  cur- 
rent, &c.,  while  the  honsckeepcr  will  turn  to  the 
last  page  to  rend  the  receipts  for  cooking,  &c.,  and 
the  sentimental  miss  will  go  to  the  poet's  comer. 

Now  I  am  not  much  interested  in  the  hints  about 
rearing  and  training  colts  or  calves,  but  I  have  a 
small  flock  of  bipeds  as  full  of  life  and  spiri:8  and 
sound  as  young  colts,  and  stand  in  need  of  as 
much  ti-aining.  They  are  real  downright,  noisy, 
bovish  boy»t  direct  descendants  of  old  father 
Adam,  and  have  the  inherent  craving  which  dis- 
tinguished that  particular  ancestor,  for  more<fp- 
ples ;  consequently  they  are  ready  at  all  times  for 
a  raid  upon  the  commissary  dep'artment  for  sup- 

Flies.  As  I  have  practiced  cooking  for  some  years, 
find  it  much  easier  (when  I  have  the  matcWals,) 
to  make  their  doughnuts  and  gingerbread  than  to 
make  them  doi-ilc  and  gentle,  and  much  lC8i«  trou- 
ble to  make  cakes  and  custards  than  to  learn  them 
carefulness  and  cleanliness.  Their  greatest  ambi- 
tion seems  to  be  to  slide  down  hill,  sktUe,  play 
ball,  and  have  a  good  time  generally,  without  re- 
gard to  raiment,  or  the  toil  and  care  necessary  to 
keep  it  whole  and  clean.  As  I  said,  they  are  trou- 
bled with  no  ambitions  desire  to  become  Pi*csident 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  sometimes  when  their 
very  particuhu*  wiFhcs  are  crossed,  they  manifest 
a  strong  tendency  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
personage,  by  taking  high  steps,  *'s\^inging  round 
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•  circle,"  or  rather  a  number  of  them ;  and  if  pos- 
•essed  of  the  power,  would  remove  with  a  will  all 
P.  M.'s  fVom  office — which  may  mean,  in  their  case, 
Fo6t  Masters  or  Poor  Miunmas ;  it  makes  but  lit- 
tle difference,  in  that  state  of  mind,  which. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  their  propensities  or  hab- 
its now,  but  1  shall  look  with  eagerness  for  that 
port  of  "Domestic  Economy"  which  treats  of  plants 
—especially  "the  young  olive  plants"  which  were 
in  old  times  considered  as  blessed  gifts  to  a  poor 
man.  Although  it  is  getting  to  be  very  unfashion- 
able to  have  a  troop  ot  boys,  yet  as  there  are  some 
toys  now,  some  hints  from  those  who  have  been 
racrcssfal  in  this  department  of  agriculture  would 
no  doubt  be  gratefully  received  by  many  others  oA 
well  as  myself. 

lamnot  the  Old  Woman  that  lived  in  a  shoe,  but 
have  so  many  children  that  I've  enough  to  do.  No 
doubt  yon  think  I'd  better  be  doing  it.    m.  k.  c. 

WestBoxford,  Maaa,,  Feb,,  1867. 

GOOD  FIGS  ON  COOKED  FOOD. 

I  saw  a  statement  in  a  late  Farmer,  of  a  pair  of 
nice  pigs  fatted  on  uncooked  food,  in  Dcrry,  N.  H. 
I  will  now  give  you  a  statement  of  a  pair  of  pigs, 
fiitted  on  luilf  middlings,  half  Indian  meal,  with 
ikiiD  milk,  cooked  every  time.  The  pigs  were 
bought  of  Mr.  William  Pickering,  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors, July  3, 1866,  at  six  weeks  of  age ;  one  weigh- 
ing 19  1-2  and  the  other  20  1-2  pounds.  They  were 
slaughtered  Jan.  23,  1867,  making  them  thirty-five 
weeks  old.    Weights,  331  and  315  pounds. 

WUmingUm,  Matt,,  Feb.  3, 1867.    J.  A.  Ames. 

A  BRAHMA  COCK  AND  HIS  LEGS. 

I  have  a  very  fine  Brahma  cockerel  which  I  value 
Tery  highly,  it  being  the  only  ftill-blooded  fowl  of 
the  kind  in  this  vicinity.  He  has  very  suddenly 
lost  the  ase  of  his  legs,  or  nearly  so ;  he  appears  to 
be  all  right  every  other  wajr,  but  his  legs  don't 
serrc  him.  Will  you,  or  some  one  else,  please  tell 
me  through  vour  columns,  what  ails  him,  and  how 
to  core  him  ?  and  oblige  a  subscriber. 

F.  U.  Lander. 

North  Auburn,  Me.,  Jan.  28, 1867. 

WHAT  18  IT? 

On  opening  a  hog  recently  dressed,  I  found 
something  resembling  in  shape  and  appearance,  a 
flax  seed,  loosely  attached  to  tjie  fatty  portion  of 
the  entrails.  Sometimes  several  of  them  were  con- 
nected together  slightly  by  a  sort  of  mucous,  some- 
times they  were  entirely  distinct  fh)m  each  other, 
wercvaiying  in  size,  always  retaining  the  same 
oval  shape,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  were  quite  sol- 
id in  snlistance.  None  have  been  discovered  yet 
in  ihe  meat.  Not  having  ever  noticed  them  before 
in  other  hogs  killed,  I  wish  to  inquire  what  they 
are,  the  cause,  &c.,  &c.  The  hog  was  fed  with 
com  on  the  ear  until  a  few  weeks  past ;  its  food 
kas  been  meal  scalded  at  each  time  of  feeding,  and 
then  cooled  to  a  milk  warmth.  o.  b. 

Remarks^— Who  can  tell  ? 


SCRATCHES  ON  HORSES. 

I  have  a  span  of  valuable  black  horses,  which 
hive  the  scratches  so  badly  as  to  render  them  en- 
tirely anfit  for  use.  Will  you,  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  inform  me,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Farmer,  of  a  reliable  remedy  and  speedy 
core?  R.  p.  T. 

Pitttburg,  N.  H.,  Feb.  3, 1867. 

Remarks.— If  the  disease  is  in  its  first  stages— 
tfttt  is,  has  not  ulcerated — wash  the  parts  affected 
pofectly  clean  with  castile  soi^  and  warm  water'; 


rub  dry  with  the  hand  or  warm  flannel.  Then, 
with  a  soft  sponge,  bathe  ft«ely  with  brine  fh>m 
the  beef  or  pork  barrel,  three  or  four  times  in 
tw;enty-four  hours.  Exercise  the  animal,  by  walk- 
ing him  about,  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Give  but  little  grain,  and  that  in  the 
form  of  a  mash ;  but  green  food  when  it  can  be  had, 
such  as  grass,  or  roots,  and  especially  carrots. 

If  the  disease  has  assumed  the  ulcerated  form, 
the  hair  must  be  cut  off,  and  the  parts  cleansed  as 
stated  above.  It  is  doubtfUl  whether  the  brine 
would  be  efiicacious  in  this  case, — but  it  would  be 
well  to  try  it.  If  not,  prepare  a  lotion  as  follows, 
and  wash  three  times  each  day  with  it,  viz : — 

Chloride  of  zinc,  one  ounce. 

Creosote,  four  ounces. 

Strong  solution  of  white  oak  bark,  four  quarts. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  this  disease  in  some 
horses,  so  that  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  it, 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  progress. 
The  hair  about  the  ankles  should  remain  there, 
certainly  through  the  winter.  "Cutting  it  away, 
and  thereby  exposing  the  heels  to  the  operation 
of  cold  and  of  wet  is  no  unfrequent  cause  of  grease. 
In  winter,  when  the  legs  most  require  warmth  and 
protection,  the  heels  are  deprived  of  the  cover 
which  nature  intended  should  protect  them ;  and 
parts  where  the  blood  flows  most  tardily  are  laid 
bare  to  the  effects  of  evaporation  and  fVost." 
Dashing  cold  water  on  the  legs  of  a  horse,  when 
he  returns  from  his  work,  and  then  sending  him 
to  the  stall,  is  a  miserable  practice.  It  suddenly 
chills  the  legs,  which  is  considerably  increased  by 
the  greater  evaporation  caused  by  wetting  them. 
Wash  the  legs,  if  soiled,  and  rub  them  dry,  before 
putting  the  horse  into  his  stall.  It  will  require  a 
little  time,  but  less  than  to  lose  the  services  of  the 
animal  while  curing  him  of  scratches. 

CHANGnrO  SEED. 

We  hear  much  about  changing  seed,  especially 

r>tatocs;  which,  doubtless,  is  all  very  well.  But 
wish  to  know  why  it  is  not  just  as  practicable  for 
mc  to  plant  a  certain  field  on  my  farm  with  pota* 
toes  which  were  raised  on  my  own  premises,  say 
50  rods  from  the  field  to  be  planted,  as  it  is  to  go 
to  my  neighbors,  across  the  way,  about  the  same 
distance  and  purchase  my  seed  ? 

I  can  readily  see  why  I  may  not  plant  the  same 
field  annually  with  the  product  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  why  I  may  not  take  the  product  of  anoth- 
er field  for  seed,  I  acknowledge  I  fail  to  perceive. 

Salisbury,  Conn.  W.  J.  Pettee. 

Remarks.— We  can  see  no  harm  in  changing 
seed,  provided  we  get  that  which  is  good.  We 
have  planted  potatoes  through  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  on  the  same  farm,  and  on  fields  adjoining 
each  other,— selecting  small  potatoes  for  seed, — 
and  we  can  perceive  no  deterioration  yet,  either 
in  size  or  quality.  They  are  of  the  "Irish  Cup," 
"Dover,"  or  "Riley"  variety,— the  former  being 
their  true  name. 

In  plants  that  "mix"  freely,  such  as  com, 
squashes,  &c.,  it  is  well  to  change,  if  we  can  pro- 
cure pure  seed.    The  idea  that  ftequent  changing 
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of  Beed  is  usefUl,  is  a  popnlar  one,  and  we  shoiild 
be  glad  if  some  of  our  correspondents  would  set 
forth  the  advantages  to  be  gained  firom  the  prac- 
tice. 

0AI.OHEL  ANP  SrLPHUB  FOB  FBUIT  TREBB. 

A  y&va  Method  of  Doctoring  FrvM  3V«ef .— A  gen- 
tleman, of  Rochester,  was  lately  in  Saratoga  county, 
K.  Y.,  and  was  there  snown  an  apple  tree  In  fine  healthy 
condition  which  had  been  ill,  subjected  to  treatment 
with  calomel  and  thoroughly  cured.  Thia  tree  was 
afflicted  with  insects,  which  were  destroying  it  and  ren- 
dering It  unproductive.  A  hole  was  bored  in  the  body 
of  the  tree  nearly  through  the  sap,  and  two  grains  of 
calomel  Inserted.  As  soon  as  this  calomel  was  taken  up 
by  Uie  sap,  the  vermin  en  the  tree  died,  and  it  began  to 
bear  fruit,  and  has  done  so  for  three  years,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  owner.  Sulphur  may  be  mixed  with 
the  calomel  and  produce  a  good  effect.  This  is  a  fact 
worth  knowing. 

The  above  extract  I  cat  fh>ra  a  Boston  daily 
paper,  some  time  ago.  If  yon  have  not  pablished 
it  in  the  N.  £.  Farmeb,  will  yon  do  so  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  call  out  from  the  author  or  some 
other  person  who  may  be  thoroughly  posted  in  the 
matter,  answers  to  the  following  questions :  What 
time  of  the  year  was  the  "calomel"  put  in  ?  What 
kind  of  vermin  ?  Will  it  take  a  larger  portion  for 
a  larger  tree  ?  How  large  in  diameter  was  the 
tree  ?  What  effect  would  a  larger  portion  have  on 
the  tree  ?  Is  the  fhiit  aflbcted  by  the  calomel  ? 
Would  the  calomel  have  to  be  administered  every 
year  ?  If  the  calomel  gave  entire  satisfaction,  of 
what  use  can  the  sulphur  be  ? 

Caterpillars  will  be  rather  scarce  in  these  parts 
next  spring.  They  did  not  many  of  them  go  to  seed, 
and  I  cannot  find  but  few  of  their  spawns  on  the 
trees,  neither  last  autumn  nor  the  present  winter, 
^not  one  this  year  to  twenty  last  year.        a.  o. 

Stoughton,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1867. 

Remarks.— We  presume  that  the  above  extract 
has  never  been  published  in  the  Fabmbr,  as,  not 
having  any  £a.ith  in  its  efficacy,  we  should  not  be 
likely,  of  our  own  accord,  to  select  it.  We  have 
heard  of  sulphur  and  other  materials  being  used 
as  above  directed,  with  no  beneficial  efiTect.  The 
failure  may  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  insol- 
ubility of  the  materials  inserted,  and  we  are  not 
certain  that  calomel,  being  more  soluble,  may  not 
physic  away  the  insects,  bat  we  mast  repeat  that 
we  are  incredulous  as  to  its  beneficial  effects. 
Still  we  wish  to  have  it  tried.  Medicines  are  in- 
jected into  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem. We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  mouth  may 
be  made  sore  by  rubbing  blue  pills  upon  one's  leg 
-Hind  more  scientific  experiments  may  prove  suc- 
ceBsfhl  in  salivating  insects  on  leaves  and  firuit  by 
InBerting  a  pill  into  the  trunk  of  our  fhiit  trees. 
Bat  then  how  is  it  about  the  sap  cells  or  vessels  ? 
May  not  each  bad  have  one  of  those  little  channels 
which  the  microscope  shows  to  exist  in  wood,  for 
its  special  and  independent  feeder— its  exclusive 
line  of  commnnication  and  supply  with  that  great 
store-house,  the  sou  ?  If  so,  how  many  pills 
would  a  single  tree  require,  to  protect  each  leaf? 

FARMEBS*  OIBL8. 

We  little  maids,  up  here  in  the  country,  do  not 
like  to  be  treated  with  neglect,  nor  do  we  like  that 
sort  of  notice  which  may  be  illustrated  by  such  ex- 
pressions as  "I  should  think  it  was  time  to  have 


something  to  eat,"  if  oar  meals  are  not  ready  at 
the  exact  moment;  even  if  the  men  folks  have 
been  hard  at  work.  Could  they  not  think  of  how 
much  we  have  to  do,  and  how  willing  wo  are  to 
work  to  save  hiring  help,  and  reward  our  efforts 
by  an  occasional  thank,  or  at  least  a  smile  ?  It  is 
true  that  fanners  must  work  hard  to  provide  for 
their  families,  but  are  not  their  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters  willing  to  help  them  by  every  means  in 
their  power  ?  Then  show  us  that  our  efforts  are 
appreciated,  by  those  little  acts  of  kindness  which 
are  far  doarer  to  us  than  the  most  costly  gifts. 
These  remarks  are  not  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  dia- 
satisfactlon  with  my  homo  or  my  position  in  life. 
I  am  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  expect  some  time  to 
be  a  farmer's .    But  no  matter,  for,  at  preaent — 

I  am  a  wild  and  laughing  girl,  just  turned  of  sweet  scr^ 

eiitecn, 
As  ftill  of  mischief  and  of  Am  as  ever  vou  have  seen ; 
And  when  I  am  a  woman  grown,  no  city  beau  for  me, 
If  e'er  I  marry  in  my  Ufe,  a  fiurmer's  wife  Fll  be. 

I  love  a  conntrv  life ;  I  love  the  joyous  breese ; 

1  love  to  hear  the  singing  birds  among  the  lofty  trees, 

The  lowing  herds,  the  bleating  flocks  make  music  sweet 

for  mc ; 
If  e'er  I  marry  in  my  life,  a  fiutner's  wife  Fll  be. 

I  love  to  see  the  chickens  skip,  I  love  to  milk  the  cows, 
I  love  to  hear  the  farmer's  Doys  a  whistling  at  their 

ploughs ; 
And  fields  of  com  and  waving  grain  are  pleasant  eights 

tome; 
If  e'er  I  marry  in  my  life,  a  fkrmer's  wife  I'll  be. 

I  love  to  see  the  orchards  where  the  golden  apples  grow ; 
I  love  to  walk  in  meadows  where  so  bright  the  stre^nleta 

flow; 
And  flowery  banks  anddiady  woods  have  many  channs 

for  me ; 
If  e'er  I  marry  in  my  life,  a  fkrmer's  wife  Fll  be. 

Let  other  girls,  who  love  it  best,  ei\Joy  the  gloomy  town, 
'Mid  dusky  walls  and  dusty  streets  to  ramble  up  and 

down; 
But  flowery  banks,  and  shady  woods  and  sunny  skies 

for  me ; 
If  e'er  I  marry  in  my  llffe,  a  fiurmer's  wife  Fll  be. 

^But  at  the  same  time  I  do  often  feel  that  my  ef- 
forts to  please  do  not  always  secure  those  evi- 
dences of  kindness  which  they  deserve. 
— ,  Feb,  5, 1867.  c.  d.  m. 


SOWING  WHEAT. 

Can  you,  or  the  many  readers  of  the  Farmeb, 
inform  me  whether  you  have  ever  known  a  case  or 
sowing  winter  wheat  in  the  spring,  early  enough 
to  have  it  fireeze,  and  thaw,  before  it  comes  up  ?  I 
intend  to  sow  a  small  piece,  in  March,  or  the  first 
of  April,  to  see  what  it  will  do.  I  think  I  shall 
take  part  of  the  wheat,  wet  it  and  let  it  freeze,  then 
let  it  dry,  then  sow  it ;  and  sow  a  part  of  the  wheat 
on  the  land,  and  let  it  i^eze  and  thaw  there,  and 
grow  at  its  leisure.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  middle 
of  March  next,  I  sowed  a  piece  of  winter  rye,  part 
of  it  on  the  snow  bank,  and  when  it  was 'time  to 
sow  spring  rye,  I  dredged  it  in.  I  had  a  good 
crop  of  winter  rye.  If  the  wheat  does  well,  yon 
may  expect  to  hear  from  me  next  snmmcr. 

Essex  Junction^  Vt.,  Feb.  7, 1867.    H.  Gkiffiw. 

Remabks. — ^The  idea  is  new  to  us.  We  haye 
heard  of  sowing  spring  wheat  very  late  in  the  fall. 
Keep  us  informed,  whether  the  wheat  does  well  or 
ill. 

SOIL,  HANX7BS,  ETC.,  FOB  MEL0K8  AND  8QUA8HB8. 

Will  "A.  G.  C,"  Lee,  N.  H.,  have  the  kindness 
to  state,  in  the  New  England  Fabmeb.,  the  kind 
of  land  necessary  for  raising  watermelons  and  win- 
ter squashes,  the  best  kind  of  seed,  and  the  parts 
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of  manure  in  maidng  the  compost  of  night  soil, 
charcoal,  dost,  plaster,  and  muck?    In  a  short 
time  I  will  give  mj  experience  in  raising  garden 
Tegetables,  and  how  to  have  a  good  garden. 
North  Oxford,  Masa,,  Feb.  5, 1867.       F.  w.  0. 


▲GBICUliT  U  KAIi  ITEMS. 

—Pig's  gall  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application 
for  bams. 

—Bees  natnrally  claster  below  their  stores,  and 
the  heat  ascending  keeps  the  honey  from  freezing. 

—It  is  stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  manufactnr- 
ing  enterprises  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  con- 
ducted in  and  abont  the  city  of  New  York. 

—In  Champaign  Co.,  111.,  com  stooked  last  &11 
is  worth  25  cents  per  bnshel  in  the  field  for  feeding 
cattle. 

—The  Mirror  and  Farmer  is  credibly  Informed 
that  over  forty  tons  of  maple  sugar  were  made  in 
the  town  of  Warren,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  last  spring. 

—The  next  fair  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  is  to  be  held  in  Quincy,  commencing 
Sept.  23. 

—I.  H.  M.  Cochran,  of  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  raised 
fi2  bushels  of  good  wheat  from  two  bushels  of  seed 
sown  on  one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land. 

— AlTin  Wilkins,  of  Stowe,  Vt.,  has  a  pair  of 
steers  which  when  less  than  twenty  months  old 
weired  2,500  pounds. 

—That  great  Bnglish  experimenter,  Mr.  Lawes, 
states  that  500  pounds  of  barley  meal,  where  it  is 
made  a  sole  feed  for  swin^,  will  increase  the  weight 
of  a  pig  from  100  to  200  pounds. 

—The  more  honey  bees  have  on  hand  in  March 
and  April,  the  faster  they  will  rear  young  bees, 
and  the  more  workers  will  be  ready  to  gather  the 
harvest  from  fruit  blossoms. 

—Salve  made  of  linseed  oil  one  pint ;  rosin  three 
ounces;  beeswax  three  ounces,  melted  and  well 
mixed,  is  as  good  as  any  ever  sold  at  25  cts.  per 
box. 

-During  the  first  week  in  January  the  mercury 
sank  below  zero  in  several  places  in  Middlesex 
Co.,  England ;  sinking  to  9^  below  on  the  Cots- 
wold  Mils,  Jan.  4th. 

—The  London  AffricuUurdl  Gazette  says  that  the 
attendance  upon  the  exhibitions  of  the  local  agri- 
cultural societies  of  that  country  is  constantly  de- 
emsing. 

— L.  S.  Tucker,  Esq.,  of  South  Royalton,  Vt., 
who  in  years  pcu t  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
hones  in  hicr  section  of  the  State,  has  recently 
bought  a  flock  of  twenty-five  thorough-bred  sheep. 

—It  ia  said  that  the  vetch,  a  kind  of  pea  exten- 
sively raised  in  England,  and  considerably  in  Can- 
ada, is  indigenous  and  of  extreme  luxuriance  in 
the  territory  of  the  Northwest. 

—The  abortive  cow  disease  seems  to  be  extend- 
bg  in  the  dairy  districts  in  Central  New  York. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Little  Falls  Farmers 
Club,  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  such  strin- 
gent measures  as  crushed  out  the  pleuro  pneumo- 
nia in  Massachusetts,  and  the  cattle  plague  in  Eng- 
land, was  strongly  advocated. 

—The  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  agricultural  society 
at  their  annual  meeting  at  Sheldon,  elected  R.  J.  , 
Saxe,  president ;  L.  H.  Hapgood,  secretary,  and 
W.  S.  Green,  treasurer,  all  of  Sheldon,  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

—The  number  of  new  cases  of  the  cattle  plague 
in  England  during  the  four  weeks  in  December 
were,  respectively,  14,  7,  6,  and  9.  These  were 
nearly  all  slaughtered,  together  with  118  healthy 
ones  which  had  been  exposed. 

—We  leara  from  the  Portland  papers  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
Hon.  Phineas  Barnes  of  that  city  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  College,  and  his  salary  was  by  vote 
fixed  at  93000  per  year. 

—No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Ohio  Fanner 
is  devoted  to  notices  of  the  organization  of  new 
County  Wool  Growers*  Associations  and  the  meet- 
ings of  old  ones.  Farmers  in  Maine  and  elsewhere 
are  also  astir  as  never  before. 

—A  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  says,  "Our  fanners  will  not 
use  anything  dug  from  the  salt  marshes,  when  iVes^ 
mud  can  be  obtained,  considering  the  latter  much 
more  valuable." 

—•The  Country  Gentleman  notices  the  importa- 
tion of  a  lot  of  English  Lincoln  sheep,  by  Samuel 
Campbell,  New  York  Mills.  They  were  thirty- 
five  days  on  the  voyage,  and  ten  ewes  were  lost. 
Fifteen  ewes  and  two  rams  survive  and  are  now 
thriving  finely. 

— ^After  a  discussion  by  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club  on  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
mice,  the  chairman.  Alderman  Eli,  summed  up  the 
arguments  by  remarking,  "It  seems,  then,  that  the 
remedy  for  domestic  vermin  is,  to  be  surrounded 
with  rattlesnakes,  black  snakes,  and  garter  snakes.*' 

—The  New  Orleans  Timet  says  that  the  sugar 
crop  of  Louisiana  this  year  will  reach  50,000  hogs- 
heads, agahist  16,000  last  year;  that  only  extraor- 
dinary obstacles  will  prevent  a  production  of  100,- 
000  next  year,  and  that  the  old  average  of  450,000 
hogsheads  will  be  restored  in  three  years. 

—An  Indiana  fiirmer  uses  poles  instead  of  tile 
for  draining,  by  splitting  them  through  the  mid- 
dle, then  start  the  heart  with  a  gouge,  and  take  it 
completely  out  with  a  tool  made  like  a  bent  draw- 
ing knife.  Two  halves  are  then  nailed  together 
with  sixpenny  nails,  when  with  a  tool  made  like  a 
huge  pencil-sharpener  the  ends  are  worked  off  so 
as  to  fit  each  other.    Joints  need  not  be  tight.     - 

— ^Mr.  A.  Townsend,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  informs 
the  New  York  Farmer's  Club  that  his  Delaware 
grapes  bear  in  16  months  from  starting  the  vines 
or  layers.   He  layers  the  ripe  wood  of  the  last  sea* 
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aoo's  growth  in  boxes  made  of  lath,  so  open  that 
the  roots  pass  through  the  sides  and  bottom.  In 
the  fall  or  spring  he  removes  them  to  the  vineyard, 
•nd  has  fruit  the  next  September. 

— In  reply  to  tjie  remark  of  some  one  that  wild 
grapes  which  run  on  living  trees  are  vigorous  and 
healthy  on  hillside  and  swamp,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, a  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  says  that 
in  scores,  perhaps  hundreds  of  rambles  in  the 
woods,  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  Missouri, 
he  has  found  the  grape  partially  or  completely 
rotted  on  the  trees,  alike  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivat- 
ed fields  and  in  the  depths  of  the  "grand  old  forest.*' 


A  Jersey  Cow. — ^A  thorongh  bred  Jersey 
cow,  belonging  to  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Brown,  of 
West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  though  three  months 
less  than  six  years  old,  had  added  six  calves, 
all  heifers,  to  her  owner's  stock — ^the  two  last, 
her  only  twins,  being  now  several  weeks  old, 
are  at  her  side.  Last  year  she  calved  in  Feb- 
roary.  Beginning  in  June,  her  milk  was  kept 
separate,  a  week  or  two,  occasionally,  for  four 
months,  and  her  average  product  of  butter,  at 
that  length  of  time  after  calving,  was  found  to 
amount  to  9  1-2  lbs.  per  week.  Her  keeping 
was  simply  pasture  feed.  No  meal  nor  messes 
of  any  kind  were  given  to  her,  excepting  the 
usual  com  stalks  when  the  grass  failed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season. 


Tnfi  Concord  Grape.  It  will  be  remem- 
Jbered  that  the  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley  for  the  best  grape  for 
general  cultivation  was  awarded  to  the  Con- 
cord. This  decision  was  recently  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  when 
Mr.  Nichols  said,  **I  have  40  varieties,  and  I 
find  that  my  family  will  pick  the  Concord  first." 
Mr.  Cummins — "I  have  a  similar  experi- 
ence. While  there  are  nice  grapes  in  my  hot 
house,  my  family  pick  Concords  for  choice." 
Mr.  Dodge — **Of  18  choice  bearing  varieties, 
I  prefer  the  Concord."  Mr.  Meeker — **In 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  coimtry  the  Concord 
rises  in  quality  and  is  highly  prized." 


The  quauty  op  Wool  is  tested  by  taking 
a  lock  from  the  sheep's  back,  and  placing  it  on 
a  surface  representing  an  inch  in  length.  If 
the  spirals  count  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  in 
that  space,  the  wool  is  equal  to  the  finest 
"Electoral"  or  Saxony  wool.  The  staple  is 
inferior  accordingly  as  it  takes  a  lesser  number 
to  fill  up  the  same  space. 


THE  JAPAN  LUiY. 

In  the  weekly  New  England  Farmer  of 
April  7th,  1866,  we  gave  a  cut  of  the  flower 
of  this  magnificent  Lily.  We  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  showing  a  plant  growing  in  a  pot. 
As  the  name  imports,  it  was  intFoduced  from 
Japan,  and  proves  to  be  hardy,  and  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  garden.  The  propagation 
is  simple  and  certain.  Mr.  Breck,  in  his  Book 
of  Flowers,  endorses  the  following  directions 
for  their  cultivation  in  pots,  as  represented  in 
the  cut : — 

*'I  shall  detail  the  practice  I  have  pursued 
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with  success  for  some  years.  Immediately 
when  the  bulbs  go  to  rest,  in  the  autumn,  is 
the  proper  time  to  repot  them.  By  no  means 
destroy  the  old  roots,  but  carefully  place  them 
amongst  the  fresh  soil.  If  large  examples,  for 
particular  display,  are  required,  large  pots 
may  be  employed,  and  half  a  dozen  flowering 
bulbs  placed  in  each  pot.  The  soil  I  use  is 
rough  peat.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  crown  of  the  bulb  just  covered  with 
the  soil ;  when  potted,  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
sofl  from  freezing,  although  frost  will  not  injure 
the  bulb.  There  is  scarcely  any  plant  which  is 
so  much  benefited  by  liquid  manure  as  the 
Lily.  If  used  in  a  clear  state,  and  considera- 
bly diluted,  this  water  alone  may  be  applied 
for  at  least  a  month  before  it  comes  into 
flower. 

"If  the  object  should  be  out-door  cultivation 
entirely,  I  should  recommend  them  to  be 
planted  in  beds;  their  effect  is  exceedingly 
grand.  Excavate  the  soil  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  fill  in  the  bottom,  a  foot  deep,  with 
TCTy  coarse  peat,  intermixed  with  one-fifth  of 
decayed  manure  or  leaf  mould.  The  remain- 
ing six  inches  may  be  entirely  peat.  If  the 
bulbs  are  large  enough  to  bloom,  plant  them 
twelve  inches  apart  every  way. 

"All  our  native  Lilies  are  beautiful,  and  very 
much  improved  by  cultivation.  While  we  are 
bringing  together,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
the  treasures  of  Flora,  let  not  our  own  be  neg- 
lected. These  may  be  taken  from  our  fields 
ind  meadows,  when  in  bloom,  by  carefully 
taking  them  up  with  a  ball  of  earth,  and  in  a 
few  years  will  richly  repay  the  trouble." 


Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  Currant  Bushes 
AM)  Shrubbery. — These  plants  and  many 
others  need  attention,  now  that  the  deep  snows 
are  settling  about  them.  The  snow  softens 
around  them  on  the  surface  in  the  day  time, 
and  as  night  approaches  freezes  again,  but 
continues  to  settle  below,  and  drags  down  ;  he 
branches  imbedded  in  it,  and  breaks  them  at 
their  junction  with  the  stem  of  the  tree  or  bush. 

At  this  time  of  writing,  Feb.  8,  the  snow  is 
lafficiently  hard  to  bear  up  a  man,  and  has 
iheady  caused  some  destruction  among  pear 
trees  and  currant  bushes.  It  settles  more  or 
less  every  day.  It  is  already  so  compact  as 
to  require  a  stoat  spade  to  get  it  away.  De- 
lay will  be  dangerous  in  this  particiilar. 


PAT.Ti  AND  WINTEB  FEED,  AND  CABJB 
OP   SHEEP. 

0METIME8  injurious  results 
arise  from  sudden  changes 
in/bod  in  winter  as  well 
^  as  in  change  of  pasture. 
^Sheep  should  not  be  kept 
S^^^out  late  in  the  season,  ex- 
posed to  the  autumn  rains 
and  cold  storms,  with 
llceces  wet  for  a  week  at 
a  time ;  nor  in  the  winter 
when  the  weather  is  in- 
clement. This  ab!^orb8 
the  heat  from  their  bodies,  and  uses  up  what 
little  nutriment  they  get  in  the  frost-bitten  herb- 
age. In  such  cases,  the  wool  is  left  almost 
without  support,  a  weak  place  remains  in  it  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  summer  growth  breaks 
it  in  two.  Then  the  farmer  wonders  what  can 
make  his  sheep  shed  their  wool  so  much  ! 

This  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  neglect  in  the 
fall.  Feeding  upon  sour,  frozen  grass  is  apt 
to  produce  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  while 
a  sudden  change  from  such  food  to  dry  hay,  is 
likely  to  induce  constipation. 

Sheds  to  protect  the  sheep  from  the  storms 
of  autumn,  a  few  roots,  and  a  little  good  hay 
once  each  day,  would  ensure  healthier  sheep, 
better  lambs,  better  wool  and  heavier  Heeces. 
Sheds  are  also  necessary  to  protect  sheep  from 
the  burning  suns  of  summer.  Rain,  dews,  and 
hot  sun  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  wool. 
Wool  contains  a  large  amount  of  fixed  oil, 
which  the  hot  sun  extracts  and  renders  the 
wool  harsh.  To  understand  what  this  influ- 
ence is,  examine  its  effect  upon  a  black  fleece. 
When  it  first  begins  to  grow,  the  top  of  the 
wool  is  as  black  as  the  bottom,  but  after  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  a  change  in  color  takes 
place.  It  has  parted  with  some  valuable  con- 
stituents. A  similar  effect  takes  place,  too, 
when  wool  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
after  being  wet,  whether  on  the  sheep's  back 
or  being  dried  previous  to  manufacturing,  or 
when  made  into  garments.  If  an  overcoat, 
after  being  wet,  is  submitted  to  a  high  temper- 
ature for  the  purpose  of  drying,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  changed  its  character — ^that  the 
wool  has  become  harsh  and  brittle,  and  that  it 
will  more  easily  tear  than  before. 

Aft«r  sheep  are  brought  to  their  winter 
quarters,  the  treatment  should  be  uniform  and 
jttdidoiis.     They  shoidd  always  be    treated 
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kindly,  so  as  to  create  a  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence between  flock  and  flock  master.  They 
should  have  a  variety  of  nutritious  food,  be  fed 
sparingly  not  wastefully,  and  what  they  do  not 
eat,  regularly  taken  away.  Meadow  hay,  or 
poor  hay  of  any  kind,  is  the  most  expensive 
fodder  the  master  can  use,  excepting  occasion- 
ally as  a  change,  and  never  any  longer  than 
while  they  eat  it  greedily.  Fleeces  of  young 
ewes  that  have  been  badly  kept  will — after  a 
winter  of  good  treatment — ^gain  a  pound  and 
a  half,  and  the  wool  will  be  worth  five  or  six 
cents  more  per  pound  than  their  former  fleeces. 
Poor  feed  will  not  supply  a  sufficient  amount 
of  heat  in  cold  weather  to  keep  the  body  warm, 
80  that  nature  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  animal  and  starts  fine  fibres  around  the 
bottom  of  the  wool,  sometimes  *'cotting^'  it,  as 
it  is  called,  and  at  others  producing  what  is 
termed  *  *mess-bottomed"  wool.  In  either  case 
it  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  wool,  for  the  short 
fibres  are  of  no  use,  while  the  true  staple  is 
short  and  weak. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  re> 
gard  to  the  effects  of  temperature  upon  sheep. 
One  by  Lord  Ducie  says, — 100  sheep  were 
placed  in  a  shed  and  ate  20  lbs.  of  Swedish 
turnips  each,  per  day,  whilst  another  100  in  the 
open  air  ate  25  lbs.  each,  and  at  that  rate  for 
a  certain  period.  The  former  weighed  30  lbs. 
more  than  the  latter,  plainly  showing  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  warmth  is  an  equivalent  for 
food.  The  wool  on  those  that  gained  would 
be  heaviest  and  superior  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  others.  He  also  tried  the  following  expeiv 
iments: 

Five  sheep  were  fed  in  the  open  air  between 
the  21  St  of  November  and  1st  of  December. 
They  consumed  90  lbs.  of  food  per  day,  the 
temperature  being  46  degrees.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  they  weighed  2  lbs.  less  than  when 
first  exposed.  Another  6  sheep  were  placed 
under  shelter  and  allowed  to  run — the  tempei^ 
ature  being  49  degrees.  They  consumed  at 
first  82  lbs.,  then  70  lbs.  per  day,  and  increased 
in  weight  32  lbs.  Another  6  were  placed  in 
the  same  shed  but  not  allowed  any  exercise. 
They  ate  at  first  64  lbs.  and  increased  30  lbs. 
Another  5  were  kept  in  the  dark,  quiet  and 
covered,  and  ate  35  lbs.  and  increased  8  lbs 

The  deprivation  of  exercise  is  unnatural,  and 
ould  not  result  favorably  in  the  long  run. 
Ab  with  other  animals,  it  may  be  well  for  a 


short  period,  during  the  process  of  fattening, 
but  always,  probably,  at  the  risk  of  the  health 
of  the  animal.  Sheep  not  only  need  exercise, 
hut  perfect  ventilation  in  their  apartments  and 
never  should  be  in  crowded  numbers.  These 
experiments  teach  us  that  a  moderate  temper- 
ature, moderate  feeding  and  exercise,  pure  air, 
plenty  of  light  and  water,  with  salt  always  at 
their  command,  are  what  is  required  to  pro- 
duce good  wool,  good  lambs,  and  good  mutton 
at  small  cost.  When  these  essentials  are  faith- 
fully observed,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
disease  affecting  the  flocks. 


IiETTXTB  FBOM  THE  FABM. 
Short  Horn  Durham  Cows,  Alderkets,  fte. 

Gents. — ^The  beautiful  fields  of  last  summer 
and  autumn  having  put  on  their  garment  of 
white,  to  shelter  themselves  from  rude  winds 
and  pinching  frosts, — and  to  gather  fresh 
sources  of  supply  for  the  work  they  will  be 
called  on  to  commence  in  a  few  weeks  more, — 
I  have  been  compelled  to  seek  iaKtruction  in- 
doors. Sometimes  this  has  been  among  books, 
then  in  social  intercourse  with  thinking  and 
observing  minds,  and  again  in  looking  upon 
the  condition  of  those  faithful  animals  who  la- 
bor for  us,  and  without  whose  aid  our  agricul- 
tural prosperity  would  be  at  an  end. 

So,  weary  of  the  pen  and  the  books,  and 
caring  little  for  young  floods  and  huge  but 
wasting  drifts,  I  have  been  about  to  see  how 
my  brother  farmers  are  spending  their  tune, 
and  how  their  cattle  look  in  their  stalls. 

My  first  call  was  upon  Mr.  Charles  D. 
TuTTLE,  a  young  man  **just  returned  from  the 
war,"  to  enter  upon  the  more  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  a  war  against  weeds  and  ancient  pre- 
judices. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  spring 
into  action  when  his  country  called,  and  was 
in  that  memorable  march  through  Baltimore, 
which  showed  the  enemies  of  our  flag  that  it 
was  still  to  be  triumphant  on  every  rood  of  our 
soil.  He  "fought  the  good  fight,"  but,  fortu- 
nately, returned  to  domestic  life  unharmed. 
There  was  still  another  battle,  however,  in 
which  his  skill  was  to  be  tested, — ^and  one 
dreaded  by  many  a  brave  fellow  with  noore 
emotion  than  when  shot  and  shell  are  flying, — 
in  which,  by  judicious  flanking  and  counter- 
marching, he  proved  himself  equally  victori- 
ous !  And  now,  on  the  old  homestead,  instead 
of  one,  there  are  two  yonng  hearts  ready  to 
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figlit  the  battle  of  life  on  the  field  of  Man,  or 
in  the  more  peaceful  and  inviting  fields  of 
Ceres  and  Pomona. 

I  found  that  in  his  bays,  Mr.  Tuttle  had 

deposited  in  the  fall  some  75  tons  of  fodder, 

60  of  which  were  English  hay^  and  in'  his 

italls  were  about  25  head  of  cattle,  all  of  which 

were  clean  and  in  excellent  flesh.     Most  of 

!       Uiem  were  cows  giving  milk,  and  producing 

I       from  five  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  quarts  per  day, 

!      locording  to  the  time  of  having  dropped  their 

f      calves. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  find  among  his 
•took,  several  Short  Horn  Durham  grades, 
which  promise  to  become  very  fine  animals. 
There  are  no  cows  among  us  which  possess,  to 
my  eye,  so  much  beauty  as  a  grade  of  the 
Short  Horn  and  Ayrshire.  In  this  mixture, 
the  former  loses  something  of  its  bulk,  which 
is  rather  large  for  New  England  pastures,  and 
gains  in  that  delicate  symmetry  which  distin- 
gnisfaes  the  Ayrshire ;  while  the  Ayrshire  gains 
lize,  and,  perhaps,  milking  qualities.  The 
finest  herds  I  have  ever  seen  in  dairy  districts 
were  made  up  from  this  mixture,  and  in  some 
cases  with  what  is  called  '*native^^  cattle,  in 
which  Ayrshire  blood  was  probably  present. 
All  about  the  bam  indicated  thrill  and  con- 
tentment. 

The  farm  contains  about  100  acres  of  excel- 
lent Und.  When  Mr.  T.'s  father  entered  upon 
it,  some  30  or  more  years  ago,  it  produced  but 
fire  or  six  tons  of  English  hay.  It  now  yields 
60,  and  the  proprietor  thinks  100  tons  may  be 
cot  annually  by  a  higher  course  of  cultivation. 
My  next  visit  was  to  the  farm  of  Joseph  L. 
i  HuRD,  Esq.,  a  native  of  this  town,  but  now 
residing  in  Detroit.  The  farm  is  managed  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  William  Hurd,  and  consists 
of  400  acres  of  every  variety  of  land,  from  the 
deep  bog  to  light,  sandy  loams.  Some  por- 
tions of  it  are  covered  heavily  with  wood  and 
▼aloable  timber. 

In  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  British 
were  hovering  on  our  coast  or  in  actual  pos- 
Kssion  of  Boston,  and  vicinity,  the  buildings 
of  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  were  va- 
cated, and  ofificers  and  students  occupied  the 
lirge  house  that  then  stood  on  this  farm, — ^but 
^hwas  destroyed  by  fire  some  ten  years 
linoe. 

For  two  or  three  years  past  a  large  flock  of 
Ae^  has  been  kept  on  the  fimn,  but  having 


strong  jumping  and  roving  propensities,  they 
were  gradually  sold  off.  There  is  now  in  the 
bams  a  stock  of  fifty-two  head  of  cattle,  in- 
cluding some  five  or  six  horses.  Among  the 
stock  there  are  thirty-one  head  of  pure  Jersey 
or  Aldemey  cattle,  including  two  bulls,  one 
four  years  old,  and  the  other  about  one  year 
old.  A  more  beautiful  sight  has  rarely  been 
presented  to  the  eye  of  those  partial  to  this 
breed,  than  this  stock  in  Mr.  Ilurd's  stalls. 
He  states  that  the  cows  are  hardy  and  healthy ; 
good  feeders  and  milkers,  docile  in  di.'^poiiition, 
and  probably  the  best  butter  .makers  in  the 
world.  They  are  nearly  all  of  the  fawn  color, 
and  almost  as  sleek  and  beautiful  as  fawns 
themselves. 

Everything  about  the  bam,  cattle,  fodder  and 
implements,  was  neat  and  orderly.  The  whole 
stock  has  been  fed — and  will  continue  to  be 
fed  through  the  winter — upon  meadow  hay  and 
shorts,  as  a  large  amount  of  that  hay  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  bam.  It  was  sweet,  and  the 
cows  were  eating  it  freely. 

Upon  this  farm  there  is  a  vineyard  of  about 
four  acres,  mostly  set  with  Concord  grapes.  I 
did  not  go  to  it,  but  understood  that  it  is  doing 
well.  At  another  time  I  will  speak  of  other 
farms.    Truly  yours,  Simon  Brown. 

P.  S. — Since  visiting  Mr.  Hurd's  farm,  I 
understand  that  it  is  his  intention  to  sell  all 
his  neat  stock  at  auction  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  There  will  then  be  a  rare  chance 
to  obtain  some  of  the  finest  Aldemey  stock 
that  has  been  presented  for  a  long  time. 


AGBIOUIiTUBAIi  GOIiIiEaES. 
A  paragraph  'copied  from  the  Nation,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing sentences,  has  been  copied  by  nearly  all 
the  agricultural  press  as  well  as  by  most  news- 
papers of  the  country : — 

**The  work  of  organizing  and  starting  so 
novel  an  institution  is  not  to  be  done  piece- 
meal and  at  odd  hours.  It  must  be  the  event 
of  the  life  of  him  who  accomplishes  it,  not  an 
incident  in  his  career.  It  must  be  his  study, 
not  his  diversion.  •  ♦  •  The  unity  of  pur- 
pose, the  clearly  defined  plan  of  a  single  head, 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  the 
conflicting  plans  and  shifting  methods  of  a 
dozen  heads. ^^ 

Col.  S.  D.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmr 
tTy  who  in  years  past  was  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Ohio,  favors  quiteadil- 
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ferent  policy.  From  a  statement  of  his  views, 
in  a  late  number  of  his  paper,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

'•The  principles  and  practices  of  our  normal 
schools  and  teachers^  institutes,  form  the  most 
rational  and  feasible  basis  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proposed  agricultural  college. 
This  will  include  the  two  essentials  of  economic 
possibility  and  popular  regard.  In  such  an  in- 
stitution the  machinery  is  not  expensive  nor 
the  idea  forbidding  to  common  minds.  It 
would  also  accommodate  the  exigencies  of 
farm  life,  by  allowing  such  boys  to  attend  dur- 
ing the  leisure  season  of  winter,  as  could  not 
well  be  spared  during  the  summer;  and  in 
this  way  they  would  be  like  the  bees  which  fly 
to  and  fro  between  the  hive  and  pasture, 
bringing  in  the  honey  they  gather  and  inciting 
others  to  a  like  adventure.  Neither  would 
this  temporary  attendance  conflict  with  the 
higher  privilege  of  such  boys  as  could  spend 
the  entire  year  at  the  institution,  for  whom  a 
more  thorough  course  could  be  provided. 

Let  the  boys  feel  that  they  are  to  enjoy  facili- 
ties for  learning  how  to  become  successful 
farmers,  and  do  not  frighten  them  b^  a  grim 
show  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics.  Or- 
ganize your  agricultural  college  upon  this  basis 
according  to  the  means  in  hand,  and  let  it 
or  (no  ac(!ording  to  its  desert,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  splendid  university  to  appear  in  all 
its  unapproachable  glory.^^ 

In  connection  with  this  the  Country  OentU' 
man  alludes  to  the  suggestions  of  the  late 
Henry  Colman,  in  reference  to  agricultural 
education.  To  secure  1st,  'Hhe  thorough  in- 
doctrination of  the  pupil  in  natural  science, 
and  in  mechanical  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  made  to  bear  upon  agriculture," — and,  2d, 
a  farm  which  should  afibrd  him  "an  example 
of  the  best  management,  and  Uie  best  practices 
in  husbandry,"  Mr.  Colman  recommends 
that  the  students  should  lodge  and  board  with 
the  farmer  or  others  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
that, 

•*One  or  two  instructors  should  be  em- 
ployed constantly  for  teaching  the  main 
branches  of  education,  and  a  competent  farmer 
should  be  employed  to  manage  the  agricultural 
department,  and  to  give  the  necessarj^  practi- 
cal instruction.  Beyond  this,  no  resident  in- 
Btniciors  would  be  required, — but  regular  and 
full  courses  of  lectures  and  experiments  in 
geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  comparative  anat- 
omy, the  veterinary  art,  and  chemistry,  by 
competent  professors  in  these  sciences,  who 
might  be  employed  for  those  objects  annually, 
^riUiout  the  necessity  and  expense  of  constant 
residence, — ^as  is  now  frequently  done  at  our 
medical  sehoolB.    Li  this  way,  tiie  best  talents 


in  the  community  might  be  commanded,  and 
at  a  reasonable  expense." 

With  regard  to  instruction,  he  also  throws 
out,  as  worthy  of  consideration,  the  idea  of  lo- 
cation near  some  established  college  whidi 
might  afibrd  additional  facilities  for  scientifio 
lectures  or  collections. 


DEIiBGATIIS  TO  8O0IETIS8. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 

Board  of  Agriculture,  delegates  to  visit  the 

Fairs  of  the  various  societies  of  the  State  were 

assigned  as  follows : — 

Essex  5o«<fv— Mr.  Ward  of  Mnnson. 
AfiflU/e^Ac— Mr.  Thompson  of  Nantucket. 
Middlesex  SmUh-^Dr.  Loring  of  Salem. 
Middlesex  North—Ur.  Birnie  of  Springfield. 
IVorcester^yir.  Saltonstali  of  Newton. 
Worcester  West — Mr.  Smith  of  Sunderland. 
Worcester  SotUk — Mr.  Davis  of  Plymouth. 
Worcester  Southeast-^lilr.  Porter  of  Hatfield. 
Worcester  North— ^r.  Hyde  of  Lee. 
Hampshire,  Hamden  and  FrankUn — Mr.  Billings  of 

Lunenburg. 
Hampshire— yiv.  Sanderson  of  Phillipston. 
IliffMattd— Mr.  Sladc  of  Somerset. 
Hampden^-TAr.  Clement  of  Dracut. 
Hampden  East — Mr.  Johnson  of  Framingham. 
Franklin — Mr.  Stockbridgc  of  Hadlcy. 
Berkshire— Ut.  Bull  of  Concord. 
Housatonic-^Mr,  King  of  Barnstable. 
Hoosac  Vallet/—MT.  Cleavcland  of  Tlsbmy. 
Norfolk— Mr.  Knowlton  of  Upton. 
Bristol— Mr,  Cole  of  WilliamBtown. 
Bristol  Centra^Mr,  Watklns  of  Hinsdale. 
Pit/mouth— Mr.  Hubbard  of  Brimflcld. 
Barnstable — Mr.  Thatcher  of  Lee. 
Nantucket— Mr.  Ward  of  ShrewBbnry. 
MaHha*s  Vineyard— Mr.  Scwall  of  Med  field. 


RnoDE  Island. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Do- 
mestic Industry,  at  Providence,  Feb.  6th,  W. 
Sprague  was  elected  President;  Joseph  11. 
Bourn,  Cyrus  B.  Manchester,  and  Obadiah 
Brown,  Vice  Presidents ;  W.  R.  Staples,  Provi- 
dence, Secretary  and  Treasurer.  A  general 
exhibition,  cattle  show  and  fair  during  the  year 
was  decided  upon. 


For  the  Xew  England  Fanmer. 
THE  WOOIi  TARIFF. 
The  intimations  which  for  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been  coming  from  Washington,  in  rela- 
tion to  new  propositions  for  changes  in  the  tar- 
iif  upon  wool  and  woolens,  have-been' received 
by  the  farmers  of  the  country  with  well  ground- 
ed apprehension  and  alarm.  The  pith  of  these 
new  recommendations  is  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  **No  protection  upon  the 
raw  materials  of  wool,  cool  and  iron,  but  to 
award  the  protection  of  the  government  to 
those  industries  which  reouire  much  skilled 
labor  and  laige  capital.*'    in  concise  Rnglfff^^ 
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this  moans  precisely,  protection  for  the  manu- 
fiictiirer.4,  but  none  for  farmers.  Old  King 
Solomon  was  perhaps  not  far  from  right  when 
he  said  there  was  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ; 
for  these  apparently  new  doctrines  are  simply 
arevijcd  ediiion  of  the  tariff'  of  1842,  which 
was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  protection 
to  manufacturers,  so  they  might  afford  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  wool.  How  high  a  price  they 
did  pay,  wool  growers  vefy  well  remember,  as 
Qoder  its  l)eneticent  operations  wool  depreci- 
ated in  value  from  forty-seven  to  twenty-seven 
cents  per  pound,  and  to  how  low  a  figure  it 
would  have  fallen,  had  not  the  tariff  of  1816 
taken  its  place,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
fact  is  f elf- evident,  that  people,  of  whatever 
trade  or  profession,  will  buy  where  they  can 
buy  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  best  attain- 
able market.  Hence,  if  manufacturers  can 
obtain  their  w^ool  cheaper  in  South  America 
than  in  New  England,  they  will  most  assuredly 
do  so ;  and  our  wool  may  lie  in  our  wool  rooms 
till  the  day  of  jubilee,  which  for  farmers  will 
probably  very  soon  come. 

With  proper  encouragement  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  can  raise  all  the  wool  which 
is  needed  for  home  consumption,  instead  of 
from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  a  supply,  as  is 
iK>w  the  case,  and  that  interest  whicn  in  the 
courtly  language  of  our  Washington  dispatches, 
'^requires  much  skilled  labor  and  large  capi- 
tal" may  be  equally  prosperous  with  us. 

Another  argument  used  is  that  if  Texas  or 
Missouri  can  raise  wool  at  a  profit  at  a  very 
low  figure,  New  England  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain, and  may  quit  the  business.  Grant  this, 
ye  morft  wortliy  high  priests  of  free  wool ;  but 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  whether,  if 
by  proper  protective  duties  wool-growing  is 
made  moderately  profitable  in  New  England, 
the  profits  of  Texas  wool-growers  would  not 
be  proportionally  increased  and  the  whole 
countT}*  thereby  prosper  together.  In  the 
years  which  are  gone,  I  used  sometimes  to 
hear  it  threatened  that  New  England,  being 
exti\-mcly  pe*itiferous,  must  be  lofl  out  in  the 
cold,  but  this  is  the  first  practical  recommend- 
ation looking  to  that  result,  which  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Although  the  whole  thing  is  too  su- 
premely ridiculous  to  be  thought  of  without 
coleric  ct)ullilions  from  one's  inner  man,  yet, 
for  the  moment,  let  us  examine  these  brave 
words  about  '* skilled  labor  and  large  capital. '* 

I  confess  that  my  perceptions  are  so  obtuse 
that  1  am  not  able  to  see  that  it  requires  much 
more  skill  to  tend  a  loom  or  spindle,  than  it 
does  to  carry  along  in  order  all  the  multifari- 
ous interests  whicli  center  about  the  farm. 
"Large  capital,"  too,  forsooth!  Didn't  an^v- 
body  ever  stop  to  think,  suppose,  of  the  md- 
lions  of  farmei*s  scattered  over  this  country, 
owning  from  forty,  to,  perhaps,  four  thousand 
icies  each,  varying  in  price  from  fifteen  to  one 
hundred  dolla»  per  acre ;  its  vast  amount  of 
teams  and  toob  required  to  cany  on  all  this 


business — ^little  perhaps  to  each  individual, 
but  enormous  in  the  aggregate.  Tht»n,  too, 
our  fiocks  of  American  Alerinos  and  English 
mutton  breeds,  our  herds  of  Durhams,  of  "De- 
vons,  and  of  Alderncys,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vast  value  of  other  kinds  of  stock ;  and  after 
looking  this  all  over,  will  not  people  legin  to 
think  this  interest  al^o  requires  *'miich  .*> killed 
labor  and  large  capital,''  as  well  as  others? 
We  all  know  that  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  farming  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  employed  in  any  other  avocation. 

All  wo  ask  is  equal  protection  with  other  in- 
dustries, or  failing  in  that,  if  we  n)!l^t  have 
free  trade  in  wool,  let  us  also  have  i\  ee  trade 
in  cloths,  so  that  in  homely  but  emphatic  lan- 
guage, all  parties  may  understand  that  **8auce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

Cornish,  N,  H.,Jan.  7,  1867.        E.  r.  s. 


For  the  New  England  Fanner. 
NOXIOUS    AJnMAT.8,    INCLUDINa   HT. 
SECTS.— NO.  n. 
THE  RAT. 

The  whole  rat  family,  including  mice,  can 
be  excluded  from  cellars  and  granaries,  if  the 
same  are  properly  constructed;  and  no  new 
ones  should  be  built  without  being  double 
proof  against  these  vermin.  Whether  bams 
have  been,  or  can  be  made  secure  in  this  re- 
spect, without  too  much  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense, I  do  not  know.  If  there  is  a  happy 
man  who  has  all  his  stores  secure  from  depre- 
dations and  defilement,  let  him  tell  us  how  the 
thing  is  done.  In  the  meantime,  before  we 
can  get  our  cellars  and  buildings  in  a  safe  con- 
dition, we  will  shoot,  trap,  poison  and  scare 
the  rascals,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  in- 
genuity. Most  families  employ  one  or  more 
cats  to  aid  in  the  extermination  of  rats  and 
mice ;  but  often,  from  want  of  neatness,  cats 
are  nearly  as  objectionable  as  the  little  animals 
they  are  expected  to  destroy,  but  do  not.  Rat 
fle&h  is  not  a  favorite  repast  with  Pussy,  and 
she  is  not  gener&lly  inclined  to  hunt  the  Nor^ 
way  very  vigorously.  We  have  discarded  cats, 
partly  on  account  of  their  offensive  habits, 
partly  because  they  have  killed  for  us  more 
chickens  and  birds  than  rats,  and  finally  be- 
cause a  few  good  traps,  well  attended,  will 
catch  more  inice  than  the  best  of  cat-mousers. 
The  best  mouse  trap  is  that  very  common  one 
made  of  a  disk  of  wood,  with  half  a  dozen 
holes  in  the  periphery,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
wire-spring  garrote. 

Rats  are  exceedingly  war}'  of  traps :  but  by 
baiting  them  with  meal  in  some  partially  dark 
nook,  contiguous  to  a  safe  retreat,  they  will 
come  out  to  feed  in  the  day  time,  and  by  tak- 
ing a  concealed  position  with  a  shot  gun,  they 
can  be  laid  out  one  or  more  at  a  time.  And 
notwithstanding  the  reputed  caution  of  Mr. 
Norway,  the  terrific  explosion  of  the  gun,  the 
smell  of  burning  gunpowder,  and  the  sprinkled 
Uood  of  the  dead,  the  survivors  will  continae 
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to  return  to  feed  in  the  same  place,  till  the 
last  one  is  slain. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  our  cellar  is  invaded 
by  B.  posse  comitai'us  of  these  rebels  in  grey. 
As  soon  as  their  entrance  is  known,  I  am  after 
them  with  all  imamnable  devices  of  traps,  one 
after  another,  seldom  catching  more  than  one 
in  the  same  trap,  until  after  the  lapse  of  some 
weeks.  A  tilting  cover,  on  which  is  sprinkled 
a  little  meal,  over  a  barrel  partly  filled  with 
water,  has  been  mv  most  successful  trap,  and 
man^  a  rampant  blade  entering  in  anticipation 
of  high  feast  and  revelry',  has  found  like  Shake- 
speare^ s  Ophelia,  **too  much  water."  Some- 
times all  the  traps  are  insufficient,  and  poison 
must  be  employed.  Parson  &  Co.'s  prepara- 
tion of  phosphorus,  or  "vermin  exterminator" 
will  generally  silence  them ;  though  I  have  re- 
cently had  some  visitors  who  refused  thismedi- 
cament^im,  and  would  not  leave  till  I  fed  them 
with  arsenical  bread  and  butter,  not  in  the  cel- 
lar,, but  in  their  retired  walks  about  the  out^ 
buildings,  where  there  was  small  danger  of  its 
being  mingled  with  food  of  man  or  domestic 
anhnal. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  oil  of  rhodium  has, 
to  rats,  such  a  fascination  and  irresistible  at- 
traction, that  by  its  use  they  may  be  induced 
to  enter  any  sort  of  a  trap  or  eat  any  medicat- 
ed preparation.  My  experience  does  not  veri- 
fy tlie  dictum.  As  to  the  various  devices  for 
firif^htening  the  rascally  rodents  away, -few  are 
reliable — none  infallible ;  and  when  successful, 
only  relieve  us  at  the  expense  of  our  neighbors. 
I.  B.  Hartwkll. 

WUkinsonville,  Mass.,  1867. 


For  the  'Kmo  England  Fttrmer. 
BOTATIOir  OF  OBOPS  IN  ENOIiAND. 

Having  been  requested  by  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors to  write  to  them  again  through  the  New 
England  Farmer,  I  have  thought  that,  as 
the  smallest  flower  does  not  live  to  itself,  but 
sends  forth  its  fragrance  and  smiles  upon  every 
passer  by,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do 
all  he  can  to  benefit,  cheer  and  encourage  his 
fellow  man,  and  to  exercise  feelings  of  gratitude 
that  we  are  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties, 
and  possess  the  power  to  communicate  one 
with  another.  If  I  can  benefit  any  one  with 
my  limited  ideas,  I  shall  feel  amply  paid  for 
my  trouble  in  writing. 

I  have  a  number  of  "extracts"  on  file  in  my 
memory-  about  the  English  farms  and  modes  of 
farming,  that  may  benefit  some  one  in  this 
countrj' ;  but  to  be  benefited  we  must  lean 
one  towards  another,  and  give  up  our  stiff- 
necked  notions  and  prejudices.  I  have  one 
thing  to  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  since  I  came  to 
this  country,  I  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  ideas  advanced  by  your  numerous  corres- 
pondents, and  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  pay  for 
your  paper,  I  shall  not  throw  it  up  because 
you  print  "every  body^s  ideas."  I  will  say  to 
my  brother  farmers,  let  our  ideas  be  stated,  no 


matter  though  rather  vague.  Some  one  may 
be  benefited.  But  enough  of  this  for  the 
present. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  rotation  of  crops  suit- 
able for  the  different  soils  in  England.  Per- 
haps they  may  suit  the  soils  in  this  country. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  experiment  upon  them  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  tne  result. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  conspire  to  ren- 
der the  alternation  of  different  crops  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  successful  husbandry.  Some 
crops  appear  to  drawfVom  the  soil  such  liberal 
supplies  of  certain  principles  which»  can  only 
be  slowly  restored  to  it  again,  that  the  soil 
is,  with  respect  to  such  produce,  exhausted ; 
and  the  unintermitted  succession  of  it  would 
be  improfitable.  Manure  might  renew  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  but  it  is  interdicted  by  the 
expense  of  supplying  the  quantity  required. 
A  summer-fallow  womd  prepare  it  for  another 
crop,  but  this  involves  the  expense  of  plowing 
whue  the  land  is  unproductive.  The  most  ef- 
fectual means,  therefore,  of  relieving  a  soil, 
and  of  obtaining  from  it  the  maximum  pro- 
duce, consists  in  a  rotation  of  crops,  wnich 
draw  from  the  soil  different  principles,  or 
different  proportions  of  the  same  prmciples. 
Thus,  white  crops,  viz:  wheat,  oats,  &c.,  are 
extremely  exhausting,  but  afterwards  the  soil 
will  bear  a  good  crop  of  beans,  turnips,  or 
tares.  Probably  the  difference  in  the  nourish- 
ment required  by  these  fallow  crops  is  far  from 
being  the  whole  advantage  that  results.  The 
hoeing  and  harrowing  they  receive  may  enable 
the  soil  to  replenish  itself  from  the  atmosphere, 
while  their  shade  and  the  extirpation  of  weeds 
attending  their  culture  prevents  waste. 

The  following  rotation  of  crops  has  been 
adopted  by  experienced  agriculturists ;  but  as 
time  rolls  on,  change  takes  place,  new  experi- 
ments are  tried,  and  new  things  take  the  place 
of  the  old. 


Clay. 

Ist  yr.,  turnips  or  cabbages. 
2d   "   oats. 

Clattt  Loams. 
Turnips  or  cabbages. 
OaU. 

3d    "   beans  and  clover. 
4th  "    wheat. 
6th  "   turnips  or  cabbages. 
6th  "   oats. 

Clover. 
Wheat. 

Barley. 
Beans. 
Wheat. 

7th  "   beans  or  vetches. 
8th  "    wheat. 

Rich  awd  Sandt  Loams. 

Ist  yr.  turnips  and  potatoes. 

2d  *'  barley. 

3d  "  clover. 

4th"   wheat. 

5lh  "   beans. 

6th"   barley. 

7th"  peas. 

8th"   wheat. 

Rich  and  Sandt  Lo. 

Turnips. 

Barley. 

Clover. 

Wlieat. 

Potatoes. 

Barley. 

Peaa. 

Wheat. 

Peat  Earth. 
iBt  year,  turnips. 
2d      "     barley. 
3d      "     clover. 
4th    "     wheat. 
6th     "     potatoes. 
6th    "     barley. 
7th     "     poas. 
8th    "     wheat. 

Light  Land. 
Turnips. 
Barley. 

Clover  and  rye  graai. 
Clover  and  rye  grass. 
Clover  and  rye  grasa. 
Peas. 

Wlieat  or  rye. 
Wheat. 

For  soils  that  have  a  chalky  substratum,  and 
for  gravels,  the  same  course  as  above  given  for 
peat  earth,  is  recommended. 
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If  any  one  thinks  of  growing  cabbages  to 
anv  extent,  I  would  say  that  he  must  be  care- 
ful how  he  feeds  them  out ;  as  if  fed  too  lib- 
erally they  give  a  very  unpleasant  flavor  to 
beef,  milk  and  butter.  They  are  not  cultivated 
80  much  as  formerly, — ^tumips  having  suc- 
ceeded them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  systems  of  rotation 
adopted  in  England.     How  far  are  they  adapt- 
ed to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  country  ? 
Edw^d  E^b. 

JeffersonciUe,  F7.,  Dec.  17,  1866. 
•  "^"""^ 

Remarks. — ^Instead  of  one  year.  New  Eng- 
land farmers  generally  allow  something  like 
five  years  out  of  eight,  to  grass  crops.  First, 
potatoes,  then  com,  seeding  down  with  oats, 
rye  or  wheat,  and  five  years  to  grass.  Often, 
however,  com  is  planted  first  year,  and  the 
land  seeded  to  grass  the  second.  And  of  late 
the  practice  of  inverting  the  sod  in  August, 
apphing  a  little  manure  and  seeding  with  grass, 
without  any  grain,  appears  to  be  gaining  favor 
on  many  * 'grass  farms."  We  thank  Mr.  Hebb 
for  introducing  the  subject,  and  believe  its 
discussion  will  prove  instructive  and  of  practi- 
cal value. 


WAGBS   OF  FABM  X<ABOKEB8. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, for  the  month  of  January,  we  find  this 
subject  treated  at  considerable  length,  and 
some  interesting  statistics  embodied  in  the  ar- 
ticle, which  is  headed  **The  rate  of  wages  of 
farm  laborers  in  the  United  States,"  and  is 
based  on  returns  from  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory and  nearly  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  The  returns  from  the  Northern  States 
are  the  most  full  and  complete,  but  very  gen- 
eral rptums  were  received  from  the  Southern 
States. 

The  method  adopted  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion was  by  sending  circulars  to  officers  of  ag- 
ricultural societies  and  others  who  could  be 
Tclied  on  to  collect  the  facts  with  accuracy  and 
judgment,  and  the  final  statement,  as  made  by 
the  Commissioner,  represents  a  summary  of 
1510  formal  statements  forwarded  to  him,  and 
each  one  of  these  statements  had  been  com- 
pQed  from  several  others  comprising  portions 
of  counties  and  districts. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  shows  a  general 
and  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
farm  laborers  during  the  last  thirty  years.  As 
compared  with  the  rates  of  1835,  the  increase 
haa  been  70  per  cent.,  while  the  present  rates 


show  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  over  those  of 
five  years  ago.  The  higher  wages  paid  in  this 
country,  and  the  greater  comfort  and  higher 
social  position  of  the  farm  laborer,  naturally 
attracted  foreigners,  and  the  greatly  increased 
immigration,  it  has  been  feared  would,  through 
the  competition  introduced,  lower  the  rate  of 
wages.  That  this  fear  was  unfounded  is  best 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  demands  for  labor 
have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  supply. 
The  present  generation  need  not  fear  any  over- 
plus of  laborers. 

The  present  average  rate  of  farm  wages  in 
this  country  is  $28  per  month  for  white  labor- 
ers in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  and 
$16  per  month  for  freedmen  at  the  South.  In 
England  the  present  rate  of  farm  wages  is 
$14  per  month,  and  upon  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope the  rates  are  still  less.  The  rates  of  wa- 
ges in  the  several  States  differ  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  multiplication  of  separate  industries, 
modified  in  new  States  in  process  of  settle- 
ment by  the  increased  demand  for  consump- 
tion occasioned  temporarily  by  incoming  set- 
tlers who  are  as  yet  non-producers,  or  in  the 
mining  States  and  territories  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  majority  in  mining.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  table  of  average  wages  per  month  of 
farm  laborers  employed  for  the  year  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country : — 


Eastern  States .  . 
Middle  States.  . 
Western   States. 


$83  ao  I  Southern  Stotes  .  .  $16  00 

30  07    Oretron 86  75 

28  01    California    ....     46  71 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  rate 
of  wages  paid  per  month  for  farm  laborers  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories.  The  first 
column  shows  the  rate  per  month  by  the  year, 
without  board,  and  the  second  the  rate  with 
board : — 


Maine  ...  f  27 
N.  Hampshire  82 
Vermont ...  32 
MnssachuBcttA  38 
Rhode  Island  34 
Connecticut  .  34 
New  York  .  .  29 
Now  Jersey  .  32 
Pennsylvania  29 
Delaware  .  .  24 
Maryland  .  .  20 
Vir«inla  .  .  .  14 
North  Carollnal3 
SouUi  Carolinal2 


Oeorffia 

Florida    .  . 

Alabama .  . 
Mississippi . 

Louisiana  . 

Texas  .  .  . 

Arkansas  . 


.15 
.18 
.13 
.16 
.20 
.10 
.24 


00  $17  44 

74  22  48 

84  21  00 

04  22  3d 

40  20  50 

25  21  64 

57  19  32 

27  18  98 

91  IS  84 

93  13  25 

30  12  76 

82  9  36 

46  8  16 

00  7  66 

61  9  67 

00  12  12 

40  0  80 

72  11  68 

60  12  42 

00  12  72 

21  16  80 


Tennessee  .  $10 
West  Virginia  25 
Kentucky  .  .  20 
Missouri  ...  26 
Illinois.  .  .  .28 
Indiana    ...  27 

Olilo 28 

Michigan  .  .31 
Wisconsin  .  .  30 
Minnesota  .  .  31 

Iowa 28 

Kansas  ...  31 
Nebraska  Tcr.  38 
Utah  Territory44 
Colorado  Tcr.  67 
New  Mexico .  25 
California  .  .46 
Nevada  ...  76 
Wash»n  Tcr.  .62 
Dakota  .  .  .  30 
Oregon    .  .  .36 


00  $12  68 

35 

16  47 

23 

13  65 

76 

18  08 

04 

18  72 

77 

18  72 

46 

18  96 

26 

20  48 

84 

19  87 

65 

21  10 

34 

18  87 

03 

19  81 

87 

24  64 

71 

26  32 

60 

42  12 

00 

16  60 

71 

80  86 

00 

60  00 

26 

86  26 

20 

20  00 

76 

22  68 

In  the  East  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  the 
West  the  scarcity  of  labor,  has  a  tendency  to 
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increase  wages,  yet  in  populous,  central  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  with  easy  communication 
by  rail  and  water,  the  rates  are  nearly  uniform, 
especially  with  board.  The  Territories,  such 
as  Nevada  and  Colorado,  are  of  course  excep- 
tional, and  show  very  high  prices.  And  in  the 
South  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs,  following 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  renders  the  rate 
of  wages  comparatively  low. 

In  those  States  where  regular  labor  is  most 
general  among  the  inhabitants,  and  where  it  is 
prosecuted  in  the  greatest  variety,  laborers,  as 
a  rule,  receive  the  highest  wages.  Massachu- 
setts is  given  as  an  illustration.  With  a  poor 
soil,  and  not  properly  an  agricultural  State, 
and  with  only  G0,G36  laborers  in  agricultural 
pursuits  to  27 1 ,241  employed  in  mechanic  arts, 
as  the  State  census  of  1865  shows,  she  pays 
higher  monthly  wages  for  farm  labor  than  any 
other  State  except  California,  viz.,  $38.94 
without  board.  This,  it  is  argued,  is  the  result 
of  thegix?at  variety  of  labor  in  the  State,  bring- 
ing consumers  and  producers  nearer  together. 
Another  cause  of  high  rates  of  labor  in  this 
country  is  the  superior  intelligence  and  activity 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

The  diOfercnce  between  wages  without  and 
with  board  varies  quite  regularly  with  the  cost 
of  staple  articles  of  food ;  being  higher  East 
than  West,  and  higher  in  the  Territories  than 
in  the  States.  In  the  South,  the  food  of  the 
laborer  consisting  mostly  of  one  or  two  articles, 
such  as  com  and  bacon,  the  price  of  board  is 
quite  low.  Thus  in  the  Northern  States  the 
difference  between  the  average  of  wages  with 
board  and  without  is  $12.51  per  month.  In 
the  Southern  States,  where  the  laborers  are 
mostly  frccdmen,  the  difference  is  only  $6.26  i 
per  month.  I 

Tables  are  aL«o  given  showing  the  rate  of  | 
wages  per  day,  and  the  average  price  paid  in 
the  different  States  for  specific  items  of  labor, 
such  as  harvesting  and  stacking  wheat,  hay, 
com,  etc.  The  same  general  result  is  attained 
as  in  the  rate  per  month. 

The  rate  of  labor  in  Europe,  as  above  re- 
marked, is  much  less  than  in  this  countr}*.  In 
England  the  average  income  of  a  workingman 
is  $5.62  per  week,  but  farm  laborers  receive  a 
little  less  than  two-thirds  as  much,  or  on  an  av- 
erage $3.60  per  week.  Allowing  for  holidays, 
etc.,  $168  is  estimated  as  a  yearns  earnings. 
In  this  country  the  fann  laborer  gets,  on  an 
ayemge,  $28  per  month,  or  for  eleven  months 


$308,  which,  even  in  currency,  will,  dollar  for 
dollar,  buy  more  food  than  the  English  labor- 
er's gold. 

CHEMISTBT  OF  THS  SEA. 
Every  number  of  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  contains  notices  of 
new  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  es- 
pecially in  chemistry.  The  last  number  con- 
tained some  wonderful  statements  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  color  of  the  stars,  theii;  variable 
brightness,  and  their  sudden  appearance  and 
disappearance  in  the  heavens.  Dr.  James  R. 
Nichols,  Editor  of  the  JouriwU  says  that 
cliemisis  are  now  studying  the  heavenly  bodies 
with  as  much  industry  and  zeal  as  astrononaers, 
and  that  through  the  wonderful  results  oC  spec- 
trum analysis^  the  chemical  nature  of  the  mar 
terials  of  which  the  stellar  worlds  are  construct- 
ed, is  beginning  to  be  understood.  From  an 
editorial  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Sea,  we  take 
the  two  interesting  articles  given  below. 

'*Ever)-thing  in  nature  certainly  has  some 
palpable  use.  It  is  no  accident  or  casual  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sea  contains  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  lime  and  magnesia  salts.  What 
stupendous  results  flow  from  this  soluble  car- 
bonate of  lime !  Without  it  where  could  shell- 
fish procure  their  coverings,  or  the  coral  polyps 
the  material  for  their  curious  structures  ?  The 
shell  of  the  clam,  the  oyster,  the  snail,  the 
lobster,  etc.,  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  from  what  source  do  the  fish 
obtain  their  calcareous  coverings?  Young 
oysters  in  two  or  three  years  acquire  a  size 
suited  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  human  food. 
The  little  gelatinous  speck  floating  in  the  water 
at  birth  has  through  some  channel  obtained 
two  or  three  ounces  of  solid  stone  armor  in 
the  short  space  of  thirty  or  forty  months.  It 
had  no  power  to  chisel  it  from  limestone  elifis, 
and  they  are  not  always  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  calcareous  deposits.  It  has  absorbed  or 
drawn  it  from  the  water  in  which  it  moves ;  no  • 
other  source  supplies  it.  How  immense  are 
the  beds  of  shell-fish  upon  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  !  what  a  vast  concentration  of  the  lime, 
once  held  in  solution,  is  effected  by  these  fee- 
ble creatures,  ranked  among  the  lowest  in  the 
order  of  animate  creation  !^^ 

Iodine. — All  deep  sea  plants  are  more  or 
less  rich  in  iodine ; — [Iodine  is  used  in  medicine 
as  an  irritant. — Ed.]  but  the  Falmata  dim* 
taia,  that  leather-like  and  gixjasy  weed,  with 
long  round  stalk  and  wide  branches,  has  it  in 
greatest  abundance.  The  Irish  call  it  tan^^e 
or  lieach,  and  it  is  found  strewn  along  our 
shores  in  large  quantities  afler  storms.  But 
even  this  holds  but  a  very  small  quanti^. 
Every  ounce  of  iodine  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
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apothecary  Las  required  at  least  f<mT  hundred 
pounds  of  weeds  in  its  production.  About 
thirty  tons  of  the  wet  plants  give  one  ton  of 
kdp,  as  the  incinerated  mass  is  called,  and 
from  this  nine  or  ten  pounds  of  iodine  is  ob- 
tained. This  would  seem  to  involve  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  labor  and  expense,  bringing  a 
high  price  upon  the  products.  But  the  price 
is  exceedingly  moderate,  seldom  ranging  in 
the  £nglii<h  market  above  three  dollars  per 
pound.  It  would  never  pay  at  such  prices  to 
manufacture  if  the  weeds  did  not  yield  other 
valuable  products,  as  potash  and  soda.  With- 
out stopping  to  consider  in  detail  the  produc- 
tion of  these  salts,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  probably  more  than  four  thousand 
U)n8  of  potash  and  two  thousand  of  soda  were 
introduced  into  the  English  market  the  past 
year,  through  the  burning  of  sea-plants  upon 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  en- 
tire products  of  iodine  from  all  sources  must 
reach  nearly  or  quite  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  How  great  is  the  industrial  value  oi 
that  which  seems  the  most  repulsive  and  worth- 
less of  all  the  products  of  nature !  To  what 
science  are  we  indebted  for  opening  up  this 
great  source  of  wealth  ?  The  reader^s  reply 
may  be  anticipated, — Chemistry. 


LETTEB  FBOM  THE  FABM. 

"Tmth  is  Btranger  than  Fiction." 
Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  usu- 
ally come  back  pretty  deeply  freighted  with 
what  are  called  "long  yams,"  and  "fish 
stories,^*  and  astonish  us  with  a  rehearsal  of  the 
wonders  of  the  great  deep.  But  there  are  some 
things  that  take  place  on  the  dry  land,  equally 
as  marvelous  as  that  of  "Jonah^s  swallowing  the 
whale,"  or  the  "mermaid  quietly  combing  her 
hair  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,"  one  of  which  I 
will  relate  before  I  close. 

Last  week  I  gave  you  a  few  incidents  of  my 
winter  travel  at  home,  and  now  wish  to  say, 
that,  extending  my  visits,  I  called  at  the  farm 
of  Mr.  EujAit  Wood,  of  this  town.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  persevering,  money-making  farmer, 
and  an  intelligent,  liberal,  and  estimable  man. 
His  articles  have  added  interest  and  value  to 
your  colmnns.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  practical  and 
dose  manager.  Wherever  he  labors  upon  the 
soil,  he  generally  succeeds  in  making  it  yield 
him  a  fair  remuneration.  He  has  tested  farm- 
ing in  nearly  all  of  its  varieties ;  in  raising 
stock,  as  a  principal  interest ;  milk,  in  the  same 
way;  com,  as  a  leading  crop,  then  potatoes  or 
other  root  crops  for  market,  and  hay. 

Last  summer  he  sold  $600  worth  of  hay, 
takmg  it  irom  the  field  to  his  customers.    He 


has  had  five  horses  and  from  twenty  to  thirty^ 
two  large  oxen  in  Ms  bam  all  winter,  with  fod- 
der sufiicient,  at  present,  to  carry  them  through. 
The  fodder  is  good  meadow-hay  and  corn- 
stalks, butts  and  husks— the  oxen  feeding  main- 
ly upon  the  latter.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  were 
in  excellent  flesh,  some  of  them  fair  beef.  He 
is  testing  this  kind  of  farming  for  several  rea* 
sons,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here. 
He  purchases  manure,  special  or  common,  to 
an  amount  that  he  thinks  would  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  what  would  come  from  the  hay 
sold,  if  it  were  fed  upon  the  farm.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  has  what  comes  from  the  fod- 
der fed  to  the  oxen,  and  one  dollar  a  week  per 
head,  for  keeping  each  of  them.  These  oxen 
are  intended  for  the  spring  market  as  working 
cattle.  He  intends  to  use  six  tons  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  Wood's  bam  is  old  and  inconvenient. 
He  is  making  preparations  to  build,  or  remove 
this  one,  and  set  it  in  i^iQ  side-hill  so  as  to 
drive  into  the  gable,  as  his  ground  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  such  a  position. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  was  related 
to  me  by  Mr.  Wood,  with  regard  to  one  of 
the  oxen.  He  had  frequently  noticed  this  ani- 
mal robbing  his  nose  against  a  post  near  which 
he  was  tied,  and  occasionally  an  odor  greeted 
his  olfactories,  not  half  so  grateful  as  that 
which  proceeds  from  a  mow  of  good  English 
hay.  On  giving  careful  attention  he  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  stick  in  one  of  the  nos- 
trils of  the  ox,  and,  after  considerable  effort, 
got  hold  of  it  with  his  thumb  and  finger,  and 
drew  out  a  siAckJifteen  (16)  inches  in  length !  It 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
when  laid  even  with  the  end  of  the  nose,  and 
alongside  the  cheek  of  the  ox,  reached  above 
the  eye !  The  ox  continuing  the  robbing,  and 
some  matter  oozing  from  the  nostril,  Mr. 
Wood  procured  assistance,  and  throwing  a 
blanket  over  the  head  of  the  ox,  as  he  stood  in 
the  stancheon,  they  proceeded  to  a  minute  ex- 
amination, and  extracted  twelve  (12)  other 
sticks,  not  one  of  which  was  less  than  six  (6) 
inches  in  length !  One  of  these  was  a  com- 
stalk  10  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter !  Mr.  Wood's  statements  were  deliber- 
ately made  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  per- 
sons, and,  strange  as  the  whole  seems  to  be, 
we  cannot   doubt   their   entire   correctness. 
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How  they  came  there,  or  how  long  they  had 
been  there,  is  unknown.  Some  of  the  sticks 
have  been  preserved.  The  ox  is  in  good  flesh 
and  is  doing  well. 


wooii-OBOwnsro  pbosfbcts. 
At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Maine  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Jefferds  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  a  pound 
of  wool  will  be  produced  cheaper  than  a  pound 
of  cotton  ever  was  or  ever  can  be,  with  paid 
labor ;  and  consequently,  that  the  keeping  of 
sheep  for  the  production  of  wool,  primarily, 
cannot  be  profitably  pursued  for  any  length  of 
time  in  Maine  or  New  England ;  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  other  sections  of  the  country  for 
wool-growing  are  far  greater  than  our  own, 
and  wool  is  one  of  the  most  portable  of  all  ag- 
ricultural products.  He  believes,  however, 
that  our  circumstances  are  favorable  to  the 
raising  of  mutton  sheep  and  the  wools  that 
some  of  them  produce.  Our  farms  are  small, 
and  sheep  are  usually  kept  in  small  flocks ;  our 
pastures  are  rich  (when  not  over  stocked)  and 
forage  good.  Though  he  would  have  fanners 
watch  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  though  he 
believes  an  increased  tariff  on  wool  will  be 
only  a  temporary  relief  to  the  New  England 
wool-grower,  still  he  thinks  we  should  not  be 
discouraged  in  sheep  husbandry,  as  mutton  is 
the  cheapest  meat  that  can  be  raised,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  will  always  secure  to  us 
the  mutton  market  without  serious  competition. 


WIENS  ON  CATTIjE. 
A  correspondent  inquires  for  a  cure,  without 
any  particular  description  of  their  location  or 
appearance.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Milton 
Smith,  of  Middlefield,  Mass.,  cured  a  "Wen" 
as  large  as  a  hen^s  egg  on  the  jaw  of  a  three- 
year  old  steer  by  extracting  an  ulcerated  tooth. 
A  salve  of  soot,  spirits  of  camphor,  turpen- 
tine, and  soft  soap,  in  no  verj'  exact  propor- 
tions, was  recommended  by  J.  W.  Clark,  of 
Wisconsin,  in  the  Country  Oentleman  some 
time  ago.  Wens  have  also  disappeared  after 
the  application  of  nitric  acid  and  other  caustics. 
Some  years  ago  a  correspondent  of  the  Far- 
BfER  said  he  cured  wens  by  taking  a  tin  cup, 
large  enough  to  cover  the  wen,  filling  it  about 
half  full  of  unslaked  lime,  then  nearly  fill  it  up 
with  soft  soap,  bind  it  on  the  wen  tight,  and 
tie  up  the  animal  so  that  it  cannot  lie  down  or 


rub  off  the  cup,  and  in  four  or  five  hours  the 
work  is  done.  Some  rub  on  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  tar,  or  soap  and  salt,  while  others  have 
great  faith  in  the  efiicacy  of  rubbing  alone. 
On  this  subject  an  intelligent  writer  for  the 
Albany  CtdtivcUor  remarks : 

In  chronic  swelling  there  is  a  deficiency  of  pure 
blood,  ordinary  natural  circulation  is  obstructed  or 
impeded,  and  foul  matter,  cither  from  iigured  parts 
or  active  infection  of  disease,  accumulates  in  larger 
or  smaller  masses.  Now,  if  a  wen  or  slow  swell- 
ing be  rubbed,  the  heat  of  it  is  increased  by  exter- 
nal friction  and  internal  excitation,  action.  This 
increase  of  heat  softens  the  induration,  by  causing 
a  movement,  and  more  or  less  interfusion  of  its 
fluid  particles.  By  this  means  circulation  is  ex- 
cited, and  as  whatever  leads  to  arterial  circulation 
leads  eoually  to  venovs  depuration.  It  follows, 
that  as  the  arteries  bring  in  new  blood,  and  thus 
give  new  life  and  feeling  to  the  part,  the  veins  take 
away  diseased  and  refuse  matter,  whether  the  re- 
sult of  collision  or  infection.  Thus  the  cure  pro- 
ceeds as  the  circulation  is  increased,  and  restored; 
the  veins  taking  away  an  excess  of  black  foul 
blood,  and  thus  reducing  the  swelling  in  the  decree 
that  the  circulation  is  accelerated  by  rubbing ;  and 
when  the  circulation  is  completely  restored,  there 
is  a  cure.  Thus  does  mbbing  cure  curonic  swell- 
ings. J.  w.  c. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  M.  C.  Peck,  West 
Cornwall,  Vt.,  sent  us  the  folio  wing  statement: 

"One  year  ago  last  fall,  I  had  a  cow  which,  fhnn 
all  appearances  had  a  wen  growing  on  her  neck ;  I 
at  first  administered  a  plaster  of  salt  and  tar.  and 
drew  it  to  a  head,  and  in  the  spring  I  procured 
fresh  green  cicuta  (cow-banc)  leaves,  and  boiled 
them  up  and  bathed  the  wen  in  the  solntion,  leav- 
ing the  leaves  in ;  it  wholly  dried  up  in  four  weeks, 
so  that  she  fatted  sufilclently  for  beef.  I  have 
known  others  in  this  vicinity  to  cure  them  with  the 
same  remedy  and  keep  them  for  years.  Should 
you  consider  this  of  sufficient  worth,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  valuable  paper." 


BKEEDEB8'  AS80CIA.TI0N. 

We  learn  by  the  Country  Oentleman  that 
the  Association  of  Breeders  of  Thorough-bred 
Neat  Stock,  had  a  meeting  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  14th,  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  the 
result  was  as  follows : 

Prtf«ufcn/— E.  H.  Hyde  of  Stafford,  Ct. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  F.  Anderson,  South  Wind- 
ham, Me. ;  J.  O.  Sheldon,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Burdett 
Loomis,  Sufflcld,  Ct. ;  J.  W.  Freeman,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
E.  D.  Pierce,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Secretary^.  N.  Bagg,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Treasiirer^K.  M.  Sessions,  So.  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Short  Horn  Pedigree  Commiltee—S.  W.  Buffum, 
Winchester,  N.  H. ;  S.  W.  Bartlett,  East  Windisor, 
Ct. ;  P.  Stcdman,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Ayrshire  and  Hereford  Committee — Geo.  B.  Lor- 
ing,  Salem,  Mass.;  ti.  S.  Collins,  Collinsville,  CU; 
Wra.  Bimie,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Devon  Committee^K,  M.  Sessions,  South  Wil- 
braham, Mass. ;  B.  H.  Andrew,  Waterbury,  Ct. ; 
E.  H.  Hyde,  Smfford,  Ct. 

Aldemey  Commtttee-^ohn  Brooks,  Princeton, 
Mass.;  O.  B.  Hadwin,  Worcester,  Mass.;  James 
Thompson,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Springfield,  Mass., 

the  second  Wednesday  of  February  nezt. 
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DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

OR 

HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 

BT     ANNB     O.     HALB. 


[Bntered  according  to  Act  of  CongresB,  fai  the  year 
1866,  bv  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  In  the  Glerk'a  Office  of  the 
I>iBtiict  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachuaetta.] 


CHAPTER  nC. 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  Begonia — called  sometimes  Beefsteak 
plant,  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
leaves  of  one  species — is  of  easy  culture,  and 
has  become  a  general  favorite.  The  family 
takes  its  name  from  Michael  Begon,  a  French- 
man, a  promoter  of  botany,  bom  in  1638. 
The  plant  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  1776. 
Since  dien  about  fifly  different  species  have 
been  discovered,  all  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegant  leaves,  oilen  deeply  veined 
with  crimspn,  sometimes  spotted — as  B.picta, 
painted-leaved.  The  flowers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  species  bearing  scarlet  blossoms, 
are  white,  or  blush-tinted,  with  golden  sta- 
mens ;  and  their  delicate  wax-like  beauty  con- 
trasts well  with  the  foliage.  The  plant  is  easi- 
ly propagated  by  cuttings  in  moist  sand.  B, 
^Uscolor  increases  itself  by  suckers,  each  hav- 
ing a  tuberous  root.  Begonias  should  be  grown 
in  a  soil  composed  of  well-rotted  leaves,  sand, 
and  peat ;  the  pot  filled  one  quarter  with  brok- 
en charcoal  and  pebbles,  for  drainage.  They 
need  a  good  deal  of  water  till  the  flower-buds 
are  formed ;  then  decrease  the  quantity,  and 
when  they  have  done  blooming  keep  them 
lather  dry  Until  the  autumn. 

The  word  Cactus,  meaning  prickly  plant, 
comes  from  the  Greek.  This  genus  is  usually 
leafless.  The  fleshy,  succulent  plants  throw 
np  stems  which  widen  and  flatten  into, a  paddle- 
shape  with  coarsely  notched  edges;  or  they 
assume  a  globular,  a  jointed  form,  or  that  of 
an  angular  column ; — sometimes  the  grotesque 
ippearance  of  animals,  or  reptiles,  all  more  or 
less  studded  with  sharp  prickles,  and  bristling 
with  stinging  hairs.  The  flowers  are  showy, 
many  of  them  fragrant,  also, — as  the  night- 
blooming  cereus,  one  of  the  tribe.  The  cac- 
tos  is  indigenous  to  this  continent;  one  spe- 


cies, C  opuniia,  the  prickly  pear,  is  hardy 
enough  to  ventui^  as  far  north  as  New  Eng- 
land. But  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  tropics, 
growing  abundantly  in  Mexico,  and  Brazil, 
and  affording  the  natives  both  food  and  drink 
in  the  dry  season.  The  wild  cattle,  also,  con- 
trive to  slake  their  thirst  with  its  juices  without 
wounding  themselves  with  the  thorns.  The 
great  melon  thistle,  or  Turk^s  head  cactus,  re- 
sembles a  large,  fleshy,  green  melon  with  deep 
ribs,  set  all  over  with  sharp  thorns.  In  the 
centre  rises  a  short  pillar,  from  which  the  blos- 
soms are  produced.  Specimens  of  this  kind 
of  cactus,  more  than  two  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  over  a  yard  in  height,  have  been 
seen  clinging  to  the  rocks  in  the  West  India 
islands.  Travellers  also  mention  one  species 
of  the  plant,  which,  if  torn,  pours  forth  a  fluid 
of  the  most  poisonous  character ;  but  when 
carefully  cut  yields  a  wholesome  refreshing 
beverage. 

The  cactus, — ^being  subjected  in  its  natural 
state  to  extreme  moisture  followed  by  extreme 
drought,  when  cultivated  should  be  kept  dry 
through  the  summer,  yet  not  in  the  sun.  Late 
in  September  begin  to  water  it,  giving  it  more 
sunshine,  and  more  water  gradually,  until  the 
flower-buds  appear ;  you  will  see  them  in  the 
notches  of  the  edge,  or  at  the  end  of  a  joint. 
If  very  closely  budded,  cut  some  out ;  thpse 
remaining  will  be  handsomer  than  if  all  are 
suffered  to  bloom.  Give  it  warm  water,  freely, 
till  it  is  done  blooming.  Wash  it  well  with  a 
syringe  every  week.  Apply  liquid  manure  to 
the  soil  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter. 
The  cactus  is  propagated  by  cuttings.  Let  the 
piece  to  be  rooted  remain  in  a  dry  cool  place 
till  it  gets  shrivelled  a  little.  Then  set  it  in 
wet  sand  and  cover  with  a  glass.  'When  it 
looks  full  and  thriving  transplant  to  soil.  The 
pot  should  be  a  quarter  full  with  cinders.  Upon 
this  lay  a  compost  of  peat,  sandy  loam,  and 
old  plastering  or  mortar  rubbish — ^if  you  can- 
not procure  this  last  ingredient,  burnt  bones, 
coarsely  pulverized,  will  answer ; — ^there  should 
be  twice  as  much  loam  as  of  the  other  materi- 
als. This  soil  will  need  no  changing  for  sev- 
eral years ;  and  the  pot  may  remain  the  same, 
as  the  cactus  requires  but  little  room  for  its 
roots.  Among  the  handsomest,  and  also  of 
easiest  culture,  may  be  mentioned  C,  sptcio^ 
sissimua — ^beautiful  cactus — ^bearing  a  splendid 
orange  scarlet  flower,  fix>m  which  the  stamens 
depend  like  an  elegant  white  tassel.    There 
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are  also  others  having  pink,  white,  and  yellow 
blossoms,  but,  in  general,  tke  awkwardness  of 
the  plants  prevent  their  introduction  among 
parlor  flowers. 

CAiiCEOLARiA,  or  Slipper-wort,  from  the  form 
of  its  corolla.  Chili  and  Peru  abound  in  many  fine 
species  of  this  plant.  It  was  first  cultivated  in 
1773,  and  now  the  varieties  and  hybrids  of  the 
genus  are  almost  innumerable.  At  first  its 
blossom  was  of  one  color  only — ^yellow ;  now, 
we  have  specimens  of  almost  every  shade  and 
tint.  The  calceolaria  is  raised  easiest  from 
seed ;  but  cuttings,  first  rooted  in  water  and 
then  kept  from  the  sun  a  few  weeks,  do  well. 
They  should  be  started  in  May,  in  a  soil  of 
rich  light  loam  mixed  with  peat  and  sand ;  a 
layer  of  broken  crockery  occupying  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot.  Give  them  plenty  of  sun  and 
^  air  after  they  begin  to  grow,-  and  water  freely. 
Tie  the  centre  stem  to  a  stout  wire,  and  prune 
the  side  branches  to  make  a  symmetrical  plant ; 
or  else  train  it  to  a  frame.  It  is  well  to  re- 
pot old  calceolarias,  every  spring,  and  cut  back 
the  branches  a  few  inches,  in  order  to  increase 
their  strength.  Keep  them  in  an  airy,  cool 
place  till  September ;  then  bring  themTorward 
gradually. 

Calla  Ethiofica  :  Arum,  formerly,  Aron, 
is  supposed  to  be  an  Egyptian  name  by  which 
this  lily  was  known.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  of  the  island  of  St. 
Helena ;  where  it  grows  by  the  side  of  rivers. 
This  plant  requires  so  much  moisture  that  it  is 
sometimes  grown  in  aquariums,  the  root  being 
covered  by  stones  to  keep  it  in  place.  The 
leaves,  when  young,  are  eaten  raw  in  Egypt ; 
and  in  that  country,  as  also  in  the  Levant,  the 
root  is  boiled  for  food.  A  cosmetic  is  made 
by  the  French  from  the  dried  and  powdered 
root  of  one  species.  It  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine, though  more  seldom  now  than  formerly. 
This  beautiful  lily,  with  its  shining  arrow-shaped 
leaves,  and  pure  white  flower,  makes  a  majes- 
tic ornament  for  a  window-seat ;  or  looks  finely 
as  the  centre  of  a  group  of  more  gaily  colored 
and  smaller  plants.  It  is  increased  by  off-sets, 
that  form  on  its  thick,  fleshy  roots.  These 
should  be  first  placed  in  small  pots,  in  a  soil 
three  parts  sandy  loam  and  one  of  well-rotted 
leaves,  with  a  handful  of  pebbles  beneath.  As 
the  plant  increases  in  size,  give  it  a  larger  pot 
every  year,  with  soil  prepared  as  above.  Wa- 
tAr  frequently,  for  it  will  not  flower  if  it  once 
becomes  dry  while  in  a  season  of  growth.    Af- 


ter blooming,  the  leaves  will  begin  to  wither ; 
then,  lessen  the  water,  giving  it  only  enough 
to  keep  it  alive.  When  the  leaves  are  all  dead 
keep  the  plant  dry,  and  in  the  dark,  about  a 
month,  for  entire  rest;  then  re-pot  it.  As 
soon  as  the  new  leaves  have  started,  set  the 
pot  in  the  sunshine;  and,  early  in  October, 
bring  it  within  doors ;  let  it  have  a  warm,  sun- 
ny situation  till  the  flower-bud  appears.  Re- 
move, then,  to  the  shade,  but  keep  it  where  it 
is  light.  Supply  water  abundantly.  Let  the 
saucer  be  always  full ; — ^if  it  imbibes  too  much 
it  will  be  thrown  off  in  drops  from  the  points 
of  the  leaves. 

The  Camellia  Jafonica  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  house-plants.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Eamel — ^Latinized,  CameUus — a  Moravi- 
an priest,  who  travelled  in  Aaia,  and  was  first 
carried  to  Europe  from  Japan,  or  China,  1739. 
This  flower  and  the  chrysanthemum  are  favor- 
ites of  the  Chinese,  and  are  very  frequently 
introduced  into  their  paintings.  In  its  natural 
state  it  grows  to  a  large  tree ;  and  its  deep 
green  foliage  and  elegant  blossoms — ^red,  whit«, 
yellow,  or  purplish — sometimes  variegated 
and  blotched  in  color,  render  it  one  of  the 
finest  objects  in  an  Oriental  landscape.  The 
seeds  are  boiled  and  crushed  to  obtain  an  oil, 
one  kind  of  which  is  used  for  anointing  the 
hair ;  others  in  medicine ;  others  in  cookexy . 
It  is  to  this  large  family  that  the  tea-plant  be- 
longs ;  and  many  beautiful  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  camellia  is  usually  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, as  it  takes  a  long  time  for  some  varieties 
of  the  seed  to  come  up.  Yet,  sometimes, 
seeds  planted  in  boxes  of  earth  in  China 
will  become  seedling  plants  before  reaching 
this  country.  The  cutting  should  be  taken 
from  the  base  of  a  leaf,  or  at  a  joint,  ks  socm 
as  the  wood  is  ripened,  and  placed  in  damp 
sand,  under  a  glass.  From  this,  when  well 
rooted,  transplant  to  a  pot  one-third  full  of 
broken  charcoal  covered  with  dry  moss.  Lay 
upon  this  moss  the  soil,  composed  of  well- 
washed  river-sand,  peat,  light  loam,  and  rotten 
leaves,  in  equal  proportions,  well  mixed.  When 
the  plants  are  growing  they  need  a  great  deal 
of  water,  but  the  leaves  will  blister  and  be- 
come stained  if  wet  when  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  them.  If  kept  too  dry,  the  buds  will 
drop  off.  There  is  danger  that  the  roots  will 
get  matted,  so  they  must  be  re-potted  every 
year.    This  should  be  done  as  early  as  possi- 
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Ue  after  flowering.  Then ,  during  the  summer, 
keep  the  camellia  cool  and  shaded ;  setting  the 
pot  away  from  the  dripping  of  trees  or  bushes, 
upon  a  pavement  of  cinders,  and  watering  it 
legularly.  In  September  bring  it  to  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  be  sure  to  take  it  in-doors  before 
the  evenings  get  chilly.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
are  formed  set  the  plant  away  from  the  sun, 
yet  in  a  light,  airy  place,  and  the  flowers  will 
open  well  and  remain  long.  Keep  the  leaves 
free  from  dust,  but  do  not  sprinkle  the  plant 
while  in  bloom,  apply  the  water  directly  to  the 
soil.  If  you  wi^h  for  large  flowers  allow  only 
one  bud  to  remain  on  each  terminal  shoot. 
After  blooming,  prune  immediately,  but  not 
too  close. 

Carnation.  This  flower  belongs  to  the 
Pink  family,  called  by  botanists,  Dianthus,  the 
flower  of  God ;  because  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Uicir  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  wen*,  held. 
Carnations  were  formerly  called  "coronations," 
and  **clove  July-flowers :"  pinks  were  called 
"soppcs  in  wine,"  because  Iheir  petals  were 
med  to  flavor  goblets  of  wine,  as  rosemary 
tankards  of  ale.  Carnations  were  first  intro- 
duced mto  England  from  Germany.  Many 
are  brought  from  Italy,  and  those  flowery 
lan<l5,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. There  are  three  kinds  of  carnation. 
Flakes — ^striped  with  broad  bands  of  two  col- 
ors ;  Bizarres — striped,  or  streaked,  with  three 
colors;  and  Picotees — white,  spotted  or  bor- 
dered with  some  dark  color.  These  last  are 
the  hardiest,  though  seldom  so  large  a  flower 
as  the  others.  They  arc  sometimes  raised 
from  seed,  obtained  in  Vienna  and  some  of 
the  Swiss  towns,  which  if  coiked  in  phials  will 
keep  in  good  order  for  growth  many  years. 
But  the  better  way  is  from  layers. 

Early  in  spring  set  a  mature  plant  in  the 
hot  sun  until  it  droops:  because  when  the 
branches  are  wilted  they  will  not  break  easily, 
and  the  shoots  to  be  operated  upon  ought  not 
to  lose  their  connection  with  the  parent  stalk. 
Select  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  lower 
shoots.  Cut  each  shoot  about  half  through,  in 
a  slanting  direction,  at  a  joint.  ^lake  a  fur- 
row in  the  soil  just  beneath  it,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  deep,  and  lay  the  cut  stem  \vitbin 
it;  fastening  it  down  with  a  bit  of  bent  wire, 
or  an  old  hair-pin.  Then  cover  iha  wounded 
part  with  the  soil,  but  let  the  end  of  the  stem 
^main  an  inch  or  two  out  of  the  earth.    AAer 


they  are  rooted  set  them  together  in  a  five,  or 
six-inch  pot.  Fill  the  pot  one-third  with 
broken  charcoal  and  cinders.  Lay  upon  this  a 
mixture  of  rotten  leaves,  fibrous  peat  and  sea- 
sand— or  common  sand — with  a  little  salt. 
Press  this  scmI  very  firmly  about  the  roots. 
Keep  the  pot  in  the  shade,  water  it  regularly. 
Be  sure  that  no  worms  can  get  at  the  roots. 
By  October  the  shoots  will  need  tying  to  a  rod, 
I  or  a  stout  wire.  Take  them  into  the  house, 
I  and  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun ;  and 
as  Foon  as  the  buds  appear,  water  them  at 
evening,  as  well  as  in  the  morning.  As  the 
calyx  is  apt  to  burst,  when  the  buds  arc  fully 
swollen,  open  its  sepals  a  little,  with  a  pin,  or 
a  sharp  penknife ;  and  make  a  ring  from  a 
round  piece  of  pasteboard,  or  of  fine  elastic 
cord,  and  slip  it  on  the  bud,  placing  it  so  that 
it  may  be  a  support  for  the  calyx,  and  may 
keep  the  petals  in  regular  fonn  after  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  flower.  Cut  ofl"  each  blossom 
close  to  the  next  joint  as  soon  as  it  withers ; 
and  when  all  the  buds  have  opened,  if  the 
plant  looks  slender  and  weak,  cut  ever}-  branch 
back,  evenly,  three  or  four  inches.  Some  per- 
sons make  little  umbrella-shaped  caps  of  pa- 
per, and  attach  them  to  the  rod  which  supports 
the  flower  so  as  to  shade  it  during  the  greatest 
heat  of  the  sun. 

Chrysanthemum.  This  name,  signifying 
golden  flower,  comes  from  the  Greek ;  and  the 
pbmt  is  so  called  because  many  kinds  bear  yel- 
low flowers.  One  variety  was  carried  from  the 
island  of  Sicily  to  England  as  early  as  1629 ; 
but  the  most  beautiful  are  of  moremodern  ori- 
gin, and  have  been  brought  principally  from 
China.  The  gardens  of  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple,  London,  were  once  a  source  of  great 
attraction  on  account  of  this  flower,  which,  for 
over  thirty  years,  was  very  successfully  culti- 
vated there.  Chrysanthemums  can  be  made 
into  wreaths,  or  worn  singly  in  the  hair,  with- 
out losing  their  brightness,  or  drooping  at  all, 
during  a  long  evening ;  and  they  are  among 
the  best  of  flowers  for  vases.  There  seems  to 
be  some  peculiar  property  in  their  juices  which 
not  only  prevents  their  own  decay,  when  kept 
in  water,  but  helps  to  hinder  the  decay  of  oth- 
er flowers  that  are  mingled  with  them.  The 
flowers  of  diff*erent  varieties  of  Chr\*santhe- 
mum  vary  as  much  in  form,  as  in  color ;  but 
any  of  them  are  beautiful  enough,  if  proper 
care  is  taken  td  have  the  plant  grow  in  good 
shape,  for  a  parlor  ornament  from  October  to 
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the  last  of  December.  This  is  their  season  of 
blossoming.  Afber  it  is  over  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  dry  cellar  till  spring.  The 
chrysanthemum  is  easily^  raised  from  suckers, 
from  division  of  the  roots,  or  from  cuttings. 
It  should  have  a  small  pot  at  first,  and  be  set 
in  light,  rich  soil — ^loam  peat  and  powdered 
charcoal.  Do  this  in  May,  and  set  the  pot 
among  garden  flowers.  Water  it  regularly, 
but  not  too  much.  In  July  the  plant  will  need 
a  larger  pot  f  and,  again,  in  September,  a  still 
lai^r  one.  This  changing  will  make  it  grow 
stout  and  bushy,  and  cause  it  to  bloom  abun- 
'  dantly ;  but  be  careful  not  to  loosen  the  soil 
from  the  roots  when  transplanting.  Old  plants 
should  be  taken  from  their  pots  early  in  the 
spring,  all  the  soU  shaken  from  their  roots, 
and  the  suckers  trimmed  off.  Set  them  in 
fresh  soil,  mixed  as  before ;  and  water  them 
with  liquid  manure  till  the  foliage  is  well  de- 
veloped. Then  give  them  the  same  treatment 
as  yV)ung  plants,  and  they  will  continue  stout 
and  healthy  many  years.  Be  sure  that  the  pot 
is  not  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
s\in.  If  it  cannot  be  shaded  by  setting  it 
among  bushes  in  the  garden  it  should  be  sunk- 
en in  the  mould,  for,  although  the  leaves  and 
branches  require  a  good  degree  of  heat,  the 
roots  should  be  kept  cool  and  always  moist, 
though  not  too  wet.  Soap-suds  agrees  well 
with  the  chrysanthemum ;  but  if  that  is  used 
*n  which  clothing  has  been  washed,  it  should 
Y'>e  strained,  as  the  lint  which  it  contains  is  apt 
to  form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Daisy.  This  little  plant  well  deserves  its 
botanical  name,  Btllii — pretty  ,^-and  its  neat 
tufts  of  delicate  green  leaves,  surmounted  by 
bright  pink  blossoms,  ought  to  have  a  place  on 
every  flower-stand.  It  grows  wild  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but  of  less  handsome  form  and 
color.  Cultivation  has  given  it  the  button 
shape  of  its  flower,  and  also  its  glowing,  sun- 
set hue.  Bums  often  alludes  to  this  **wee, 
modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, ^^  as  he  calls  it, 
in  his  poem  to  the  daisy  that  he  turned  down 
with  his  plow  one  dreary  April  morning ;  and 
it  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  English  poets. 
Wadsworth  dedicated  three  poems  to  the  daisy ; 
Spenser  sang  of  the  **little  dasie  that  at  even- 
ing closes;"  Chaucer  called  it  the  **e'e  of 
dale,"  and  "la  douce  Mai^erite ;"  and  Ben 
Jonson  has  a  friendly  word  for  the  ''bright 
day^s  eye."    Chaucer  was  very  fond  of  it.    In 


his  time  it  was  called,  as  now,  in  France,  Mar- 
guerite ;  and  considered  an  emblem  of  con- 
stancy in  love.  He  would  lie  for  hours  upon 
the  grass  looking  at  it,  and,  dreaming  of  fair 
ladies  and  brave  knights,  frame  his  poems  f£ 
chivalry. 

Many  compound  flowers — among  which  is 
classed  the  daisy — ^have  their  rays  in  an  erect 
position  during  the  night, — ^like  "the  marigold, 
which  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and  with  him 
rises  weeping."  This  sleep  of  the  flowers  was 
discovered  by  Chaucer,  in  his  observation  of 
the  habits  of  the  daisy. 

The  daisy  is  generally  used  in  edgings  of 
beds  and  borders,  in  England  and  France; 
and  being  very  prolific,  and  blooming  early,  it 
is  always  desirable  for  that  purpose;  the 
French,  because  it  is  in  flower  about  Eastern 
time,  sometimes  call  it  ^^pagueretie*^  (not  so 
beautiful  an  appellationas  **fnarguerite'^ — ^the 
pearl.)  It  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  loamy  soil; 
and  is  propagated  by  off-sets,  or  division  of 
the  roots.  Fill  a  small  pot  with  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  in  this  set  the  young 
plant,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  the  neck, 
water  it  to  settle  the  earth  well,  and  shake  the 
pot  for  the  same  effect ;  and  if  the  soil  has  fall- 
en away  from  the  plant,  add  a  little  more. 
This  should  be  done  in  May,  and  the  pot  kept 
in  an  airy,  cool  place,  and  watered  occasion- 
ally— ^just  enough  to  keep  it  from  getting  dry- 
till  the  first  of  October.  Then,  set  it  among 
your  parlor  plants,  letting  it  have  a  front  place 
at  the  window ;  as  it  will  need  the  sunshine  to 
bring  forward  the  flowers,  which  will  be  has- 
tened, if  liquid  manure  be  given  it.  Every 
spnng  the  daisy  needs  re-potting,  and  shonld 
have  its  roots  divided.  It  will  bear  trans- 
planting, even  when  in  bloom,  if  the  soil  is  not 
entirely  detached  from  the  root. 

Daphne.  This  is  the  Greek  name  for  the 
laurel-tree,  which  it  resembles ;  and  which  was 
so  called  in  honor  of  a  beautiful  n>inph,  the 
daughter  of  a  river^god.  According  to  an- 
cient mythology  she  was  beloved  by  Apollo, 
but  she  rejected  his  suit  and  determined  to  es- 
cape him.  Fraying  for  aid,  she  was  melamor- 
phoscd  into  a  laurel ;  which  became,  in  conse- 
quence, the  favorite  tree  of  Apollo.  J9.  odo- 
rata,  (erroneously  styled  D.  odora)  is  the 
species  generally  known  as  a  fine  window-plant. 
It  has  dark,  glossy,  laurel-like  leaves;  and 
very  fragrant,  wax-like  flowers  of  pearl,  or  rosy 
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iHute.  It  will  floorifih  and  bloom,  even  when 
Defected ;  but  it  well  repays  all  care  spent 
upon  it.  It  was  introduced  from  China  in 
1770,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
6et  it  in  a  pot  drained  with  broken  brick  or 
doders ;  in  a  soil,  four  parts  loam,  two  of  leaf 
mould,  and  one  of  sand.  Old  plants  should  be 
re-potted  in  September,  with  a  ball  of  earth 
about  the  roots.  If  kept  in  an  equal  temper- 
store  of  moderate  heat,  day  and  night,  it  will 
bloom  from  December  till  the  last  of  March. 
After  blooming,  prune  it  freely,  or  it  will  have 
tn  awkward,  scrubby  appearance.  Keep  the 
leaves  free  from  dust.  To  effect  this  it  will  need 
frequent  syringing  through  the  winter,  if  in  a 
nnailroom. 

EuPATOBiUM.  Pliny  says  that  this  plant 
derives  its  name  fromEupater,  king  of  Pontus, 
who  first  used  it  in  medicine.  Many  species 
have  been  discovered  on  this  continent ;  but 
few  are  found  in  Asia,  less  in  Africa,  and  not 
one  in  Europe.  Several  ars  medicinal,  as 
E.  perfoliaium — ^boneset — ^thoroughwort— or 
feverwort,  and  £.  rotundifolium — hoarhound. 
Odiers  are  ornamental,  lifting  their  branches 
of  bright  green  foliage  crowned  with  clusters 
of  tassel-shaped  flowers,  white,  purple,  blue, 
or  pink,  by  the  side  of  woodland  streams,  or 
ilong  lonely  mountain  paths.  But  the  florist 
has  adopted  them ;  and  under  his  loving  care 
their  beauty  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  E, 
ageratoides  and  E.  cceleatinutn  are  among  the 
best  for  cultivation,  and  are  very  desirable  as 
funeral  flowers.  Grow  them  in  a  soil  of  peat, 
land,  and  loam.  Water  them  freely.  Give 
but  little  sun  when  in  bloom.  Propagate  by 
cuttings,  started  in  the  spring;  and  water 
daily  through  the  summer.  In  the  autumn 
they  will  have  attained  a  good  height  and 
strength  for  blooming  through  the  whole  win- 
ter. Cut  the  flowers  when  in  full  bloom,  as  the 
seeds  are  quickly  ripened  and  set  free, — some- 
times wafted  to  the  soil  of  other  plants,  and 
germinate  where  they  are  unwelcome.  Old 
plants  should  be  cut  down  in  May,  the  soil 
shaken  from  their  roots,  and  re-potted  lest 
they  should  get  pot-bound. 

Fuchsia,  sometimes  called  Ladies^  Ear-drop. 
Named  in  honor  of  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  Crerman 
botanist.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmest  parts 
of  America— was  first  discovered  by  Father 
Homier,  a  Jesuit,  on  one  of  the  French  Is- 
lands ;  and  introduced  for  cultivation  by  Mil- 


ler, in  1774.  Since  then  many  varieties  have 
appeared.  A  sailor  boy  carried  his  mother  in 
England,  a  plant  from  "over  the  sea.'^  For 
his  sake  she  cherished  it  with  great  care.  It 
stood  at  her  window,  and  one  day  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  horticulturist,  who  was  passing. 
He  immediately  bargained  for  its  purchase,  and 
for  many  years  this  was  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cies known.  The  fuchsia  is  increased  by  cut- 
tings rooted  in  damp  sand  and  covered  by  a 
glass,  then  changed  to  a  pot  filled  one-quarter 
with  sherds.  Soil — ^loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould, 
in  equal  proportions.  Break  up  the  peat,  and 
mix  the  parts  well,  but  loosely.  Do  not  injure 
the  rootlets  in  arranging  the  soil  about  them. 
Water  it  well.  Give  it  air,  and  shade.  In  a 
week  or  two  tie  the  centre  stalk  to  a  stake. 
Thin  out  the  side  shoots — ^let  only  enough  re- 
main to  give  the  plant  a  symmetrical  shape. 
When  the  branches  are  two  or  three  inches 
long,  pnich  out  their  tips,  to  make  them  grow 
bushy ;  and,  if  you  choose,  the  centre  stem, 
also,  when  it  is  three  feet  high.  Give  liquid 
manure  to  hasten  the  buds ;  and  place  in  the 
sunshine.  If  the  branches  droop  too  much, 
arrange  rods  or  wires  at  the  edge  of  the  pot 
and  tie  them  up.  After  blooming  prune  closely, 
and  re-pot.  All  fuchsias  are  so  beautifid  it  is 
useless  to  particularize  any  species.  The 
flowers  when  cut  remain  fresh  a  long  time ; 
they  are  therefore  in  much  request  as  oma> 
ments  for  the  hair  and  for  boquets. 

Forget-me-not.  An  old  legend  of  the 
Troubadours  teUs  us  that  a  knight  and  a  **ladie 
faire"  were  walking  beside  a  stream.  And  the 
lady  seeing  among  the  sedges  a  little  flower  of 
"heavenlie  blue^^  expressed  a  desire  for  it. 
Her  companion  hastened  to  gratify  her  wish. 
With  much  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  gathering 
the  blossoms ;  but  the  tide  was  rising  rapidly, 
and  his  strength  failed.  Throwing  the  flowers 
toward  her,  he  cried,  "Forget  me  not;"  and 
sank  beneath  the  wave.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  name.  It  grows  wild  in  England,  in  damp 
places,  but  is  transplanted  to  gardens ;  and  in 
Paris  pots  of  forget-me-not  are  regular  arti- 
cles for  sale  in  the  markets.  It  is  said  that  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Waterloo  an  immense  quanti- 
ty of  the  plant  sprang  up  on  the  field.  The 
Germans  decorate  their  tombs  so  frequently 
with  it  that  they  may  well  call  it  "the  flower  of 
death."  Among  Italians  it  is  the  periwinkle 
With  us  it  has  lately  been  brought  into  notice. 
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as  a  small  border^flower  for  the  garden.  Bat 
it  thrives  best  as  a  house-plant,  raised  either 
from  seed,  or  division  of  the  root.  It  needs 
a  rich  soil  of  peat  and  loam,  and  a  good  deal  of 
water. 

Geranium.  Name,  meaning  Crane^s  bill, 
from  the  Greek,  alluding  to  the  form  of  the 
seed-vessel.  This  genus  bears  so  great  re- 
semblance to  Pelargonium — Stork^s  bill — ^that 
both  generally  go  by  the  same  name;  but 
plants  of  the  stork-bill  family  bear  the  larger 
and  more  showy  flowers.  Geraniums  proper, 
are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe, — there  are  a  few 
American  species — ^and,  in  many  cases,  are 
mere  weeds.  Pelargoniums  come  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ard  in  their  natural  state 
are  very  beautiful.  There  are  also  hybrids  of 
the  two,  uniting  the  best  qualities  of  each. 
As  early  as  1696  geraniums  were  brought  from 
Italy  to  the  North  of  Europe ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  species  no  pelargoni- 
mns  were  cultivated  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  There  is  little  art  in  growing 
them,  so  geraniums  are  our  commonest  house- 
plants.  Leigh  Hunt  has  said  '*if  one  have  a 
solitary  plant,  let  it  be  a  red  geranium ;"  and 
that  his  opinion  has  received  general  endorse- 
ment, we  have  full  proof  in  the  prevalence  of 
that  species.  These  plants  need  plenty  of 
light,  and  air,  and  cleanliness.  They  should 
be  oflen  syringed ;  and  the  branches  tied  out 
so  that  light  and  air  can  be  admitted  to  the 
centre  of  the  plant.  Thus  they  will  gain 
strength  and  overy  shoot  throw  up  its  flower- 
buds  without  interruption.  Arrange  rods  or 
wires  around  the  rim  of  the  pot  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  avoid  pushing  sticks  or  wires  among 
the  roots.  Do  not  water  too  much.  The  suc- 
culent kinds  need  scarcely  any  water,  except 


when  preparing  to  bloom.  A  little  weak  li- 
quid uMmure  is  necessary  for  fine  blooms,  and 
to  give  a  healthy,  green  appearance  to  the 
leaves.  Any  geranium  is  propagated  easily  by 
cuttings  kept  a  few  days  in  water  and  then 
placed  in  good  soil  under  a  glass.  In  May, 
old  plants  must  be  re-potted.  A  handful  of 
pebbles  and  charcoal  being  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  throw  over  it  soil  of  loam  and  decayed 
leaves — for  the  dwarf  kinds  a  portion  of  sand 
added.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  new  wood 
of  the  plant  back  to  a  few  joints.  Of  these 
pieces  you  can  form  new  plants,  and  the  old 
geranium  will  grow  stouter  and  moixi  bushy. 
Take  the  old  plant  from  its  pot ;  and  trim  off 
the  ball  of  earth,  so  that  it  may  have  an  inch 
or  two  of  fresh  soil  in  the  new  pot,  which 
should  be  a  size  larger,  year  by  year.  Fill  the 
soil  around  it  carefully,  shaking  the  pot,  or 
striking  it  to  settle  it  well ;  and  press  the  soil 
gently  about  the  collar  of  the  plant.  Water 
it  and  keep  it  in  the  shade  a  month ;  then  give 
it  a  place  where  it  can  receive  the  sun^ihine 
upon  its  foliage  without  heating  the  pot ;  or, 
sink  the  pot  in  the  ground  till  September. 
Bring  it  then  to  the  parlor,  and  water  it  daily 
with  warm  water;  adding  liquid  manure  as 
soon  as  the  flower-buds  appear.  It  is  unnec- 
essai*y  to  mention  any  especial  variety,  tastes 
difler  so  much ;  but  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
at  least  one  representative  of  the  sweet-scent- 
ed geraniums  on  every  flower-stand,  for  their 
foliage  is  beautiful,  and  their  blossoms  are 
neat  if  not  very  attractive.  They  are  always 
needed  to  accompany  the  white  and  the  purple 
flowers  which  friendship  gathers  as  its  last  gifk 
to  the  loved  departed ;  and,  indeed  no  bou- 
quet of  exotics  appears  complete  without  their 
presence. 


HOSFBOTXJS 


OP  THK 


HEW  mm&t,AM®  fAmn 

FOR   1867. 


With  the  numl>er  for  January,  18C7,  we  shall  commence  A  NEW  SERIES  of  the 

MONTHLY    NEW   ENGLAND    FARMER. 


Wb  believe  the  form  of  our  Journal  to  be 
universally  acceptable.  The  size  is  the  most 
convenient  for  the  reader,  the  tj'pe  clear  and 
easily  read,  the  illustrations  numerous  and 
appropriate,  and  the  nimiber  of  pages  enable 

MS  to  give  MORE  MATTER  FOR  THE  PRICE  than 

any  other  agricultural  magazine  in  the  country. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  publication,  it 
has  been  twice  enlarged,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved, so  that  it  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
agricultural  press  of  New  England. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  keep  the  Farmer  fully 
up  to  its  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  while 
we  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general  appeair 
ance  of  our  Journal,  we  shall,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of 

New  Type  for  the  New  Volume, 

and  such  improvements  in  other  particulars  as 

may  from  time  to  time  be  found  desirable,  still 

keep  it  the 

Oheapest  and  Best   A^rioultural  Journal  in 
the  Country. 


TERMS: 

0»«  Tear,  In  advance tl.^O 

fl^tacle   copies !• 

Hontlily  and  ITeeiay  New  Kngland  Farmer,  to  one  address,  Invartably  in  advance  8.00 

Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time,  and  back  numbers  will  be  sent,  if  ordered, 
at  the  same  price. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free,  to  every  applicant.     Full  numbers  for  specimens,  10  cents. 

Subscribers  in  Canada  and  the  Provinces  must  add  12  cents  to  the  price  of  the  Monthly, 
to  prepay  the  United  States  postage. 

All  money  carefully  enclosed  and  properly  directed,  rnay  be  sait  hy  mail  at  our  risk. 


BATES    OF    ADVERTISING. 

First  insertion.       Each  continuanee. 

Whole   paffe $10.00  $7.50 

Umlt           "     5.00  a.T5 

<|aarter     «<     3.00  1M,%ti 

Ifmr  line 08  .05 

Cover    pa«es 15.00  lO.OO 

Hair  w^vr  pa«e lO.OO  7.60 

DISPLAYED  TO  SUIT  ADVERTISERS. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to 

R.   P.   EATON  &  CO., 

Publishers  N.  E.  Fanner,  Boston, : 


Slnsraved  tor  the  AmerioAO  Stock  Jotinuil,  from  Fhotograplu 

I'UEHTEil  WIIITR  no  Vft,   GRANT.   1ft  MONTHt^  (  CUK^'fTKU  WHITE  8*m%   RKAl  T\\  li  MOSTUFJ 

Brod  and  Owned  by  N,  F,  BOYEE,  Onm  Tree,  Chester  Co.,  Fa, 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

Progeny  of  Hogs  that  have  taken  State  and  United  States  Vv  ..  sea;  ia| 

pairs,  not  aJdn^  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  8.,  Canada,  Guba^  and  Su     •   -  series. 

Our   (Iff*  hnf«<  «ilw»y«  Ukkrn  thr  hti;h<'«t  t*i''*rnhini  I      Levi*  Mi^twul^  nf  AtlMttn,  I^Mawn  <.'0/,  1^ 
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CtMctPT  < 


A  SAFE,  OEETAm  AUD  SPEEDY  OTJEE 


FOB 


NEURALGIA,  . 


AND 


ALL    NERVOUS    DISEASES 


ITS    EFFECTS    AJEiE    3£AlOIOA1Li. 


It  is  an  UNFAILING  REM£DY  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia  Facialis,  oflen  effecting  a  perfect  core 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  use  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  fills. 
No  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease  has  failed  to  yield  to  this  wonderful 

REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  general  nervous  derangements,— of 
many  years  standing, — ^affecting  the  entire  system,  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  at 
the  utmost,  always  iSbrds  the  most  astonishing  relief,  and  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  cure.    '  ^       ^ 

It  contams  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious,  even  'to  the  most 
delicate  system,  and  can  always  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  who  give  it 
their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 

The  following,  among  many  thousands  of  our  best  citizens,  testify  to  its  wonderful  effi- 
cacy: 

••Having  used  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  personally, — and 
in  numerous  instances  recommended  it  to  patients  suffering  with  neuralgia, — ^I  have  found  it^ 
WITHOUT  AN  EXCEPnoN,  to  accompHsh  ALL  the  proprietors  have  claimed. 

J.  R.  DILLINGHAM,  Dentist. 

12  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Feb.  18th,  1867." 

R.  W.  Newell,  M.  D.,  No.  6  Stamford  Street,  Boston,  under  date  of  July  14,  1864, 
says: 

"I  am  conversant  with  the  preparation  known  as  'Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal 
Neuralgia  PiU,'  and  from  its  use  and  success  I  am  warranted  in  giving  it  my  decided  ap- 
proval." 

Mr.  J.  M,  R.  Story,  for  twenty  years  an  apothecary  in  this  city,  and  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  Hospital  Department  under  the  U.  S.  government,  thus  speaks  of  it: 

•*I  have  known  Dr.  Turners  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  sold  it  and  used  it  personally,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  it  did 
not  give  relief.  Customers  have  told  me  they  would  not  be  without  it  if  each  pill  cost  ten 
dollars.     I  think  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  remedy  for  neuralgia  and  nervous  diseases 

in  the  world." 

« 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  postage. 

On«  Packair^ • $1.00 Postaff«  tt  c«Bta« 

Six  Paekages 5.00 «        97       « 

Twelve  Pnelcace* ••OO «       4«        « 

It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  by 

TURNER  &  CO.,  Sole  Proj^rietors, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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LIBERAL     PREMIUMS 


The  Publishers  of  the   NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER,  beitag  desLroas  of  InereaBin^  ike 

circulation  of  the 

MO  NTH  LIT 

New  England  Farmer, 

Hose  rapidly  than  would  be  pogaiblo  by  the  ordinary  means,  have  determined  to  offer  the 

MOST    LIBERAL    INDUCEMENTS 

To  all  who  will  aid  in  procuring  new  sabscribers.    The  Premitims  ofiered  are  of' 

THE    BEST    QTJJULITTT. 

We  obtain  them  directly  from  the  manufacturers,  and  know  them  to  be  as  represented. 
By.oomparatively  little  exertion  any  one  can  secure  one  of  the  Pk-emiums  offered^  and  even  if 
they  fail  to  get  one  of  the  largest  their  names  will  be  counted  in  for  a  smaller  premium,  so 
that  they  will  be 

AMPLY      REMUNERATED 


FOB  THBIR    TROtJBLE. 

[SXUD  JSHBXX  FAQS  VOB  PABTZOUZ1AB8.] 


/ 


The  foliowiog  tablo  ghows  the  Fremiums  ofCbrett,  and  how  many  BUbscii- 
\ycrs  must  be  obtained  to  secure  them: 


JTo. 


Names  op  Pbemiqm  Articles. 


a— Oliver  Optic*.s  Young  America  Abroad,    •       .       .       . 

3—    **         "        Army  and  Navy  Stories,  6  vols., 

2~Labonlayc*8  Fairy  Book, 

4-*Fiint'8  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning, 

6— Burr's  Field  and  Garden  Vegetable 

e^Baker's  Fmit  Cnltarci 

7— Rand's  Garden  Flowers, . 

9— Strong's  Grape  Culture.     .       ...       .       .       .       . 

^The  VegetabiQ  World,  by  Figuier,   .       .       .       . '     . 

10 — Homes  without  Hands, '      . 

11— Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  

IJl-^^Vorccster's       *'  **  •••... 

13— Gold  Fen,  (Morton's  best,)  No.  6, 

14— Silver  Watch, 

15— Silver  Watch, 

Ifr-Fowling  Piece,    . 

17— Croquet  Game, 

18— Prang's  Cromo-Lithographs, 

19— One  doz.  Tea  Spoons  (Silver  plated,  best,) 

2a--One  doz.  Table  Spoons,  «         ••         ««  ... 

21— One  doe.  Dining  Forks,  "         "         "  .  ,    .       . 

22— Tool  Chest, 

23— Clothes  Wringer,  (Universal,)  ..... 

24— Joyce  Force  Pump,     .       .       .     •  .       .       .       .       ; 
25— Nonrse's  Universal  Plough,  with  extra  mould  board,  &c. 
26— Harrington's  Seed  Sower  and  Cultivator, 
27— Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,       .... 
2S— Wilcox  &  Gibbs  "  "  .... 


Ab.  <ir 

rohM. 

ter*  ai 

. 

iijo 

91  50 

2 

900 

12 

200 

3 

260 

500 

4  00 

SOO 

3  00 

750 

12 

4  50 

8 

UOO 

IS 

10  00 

15 

6  75 

10 

23  00 

44 

48  00 

86 

800 

15 

10  00 

15 

500 

8 

700 

10 

12  00 

18 

10  00 

16 

20  00 

as 

850 

13 

33  00 

60 

22  00 

34 

16  00 

24 

55  00 

86 

55  00 

84 

ai  iobeteiU, 


»3C0 
18  00 
460 
600 
10  50 
900 
600 
600 

18  00 
12  00 
27  00 
22  50 
16  00 
66  00 

129  00 
22  60 
22  50 
12  00 
15  00 
27i)0 
22  60 
64  00 

19  50 
90  00 
6100 
36  00 

129  00 
126  00 


Nos.  1  to  lO,  inclusive,  will  be  delivered  tree  of 
eoflt,  by  mail,  within  the  United  SUtes. 

All  other  Premlnma  wilUoii  the  »Mi]^lfln»  only 
the  ezpreM  bills  from  this  city. 

Tlie  Books  offered  are  all  desirable  of  their  kind. 
The  works  of  Oliver  Optio  are  among  the  most  popular 
InveaDiles  of  the  day.  Any  vohmie  of  the  **ABHr  AitD 
IMAVT''  series  will  be  sent  separately  for  two  subscrfbcrs 
at  $1.60  each,  or  two  or  more  volumes  at  the  Mtple  rate. 
"Laboclayb's  Faibt  Book"  is  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind  published  for  years. 

"Homes  without  Hards,'' an  admirable  work  on 
Nataral  History,  Mly  iUostrated.  «"pnB  Yeoetiuilb 
WOBLD,**  a  magnificent  book,  spleAdidly  iUmtMtecT, 
and  of  great  merit.  The  works  on  ii^cultnre  and  hor- 
tleultare  are  standards  on  the  snl^ects  of  which  they 
treat.  The  "Urabkidoed  DicnoiiABT''wiU  be  found 
one  qflhenostvah^lileprenAainA  we  offer.-  •. 


American 


hundred  of  each.  The  kind  offered  is  the  ordinary  fin- 
ish,—will  do  all  the  work  of  the  higher  priced  maebiBe, 
in  exactly  as  good  style. 

Croqnet.  Young  and  old  will  find  Ibis  popular 
game4he  source  of  much  pleasure  during  the  summer 
months.  The  set  is  of  the  best  make,  put  up  in  a  box, 
with  book  giving  directions  Ibr  uae. 

ForrllAff  Piece.  Boys,  yon  win  find  this  worth 
trying  foi^an  admirable  guj). 

The  Tool  Cl&est  offered  contains  all  the  tools 
necessary  for  ordinary  work,  put  up  by  ICemrs.  A.  J. 
Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  good  shape,  in  a  durable 
cbest,  wldi  lock.  We  will  also  give  a  smaller  siae— value 
$16— Ibr  27  subscribers  and  $40.50 ;  or  a  Youth's  Tool 
Cbeetr-value  $10— for  18  subscribers,  and  $27.  TbcM 
are  really  valuable  presents,  and  we  shall  feel  pleased  In 
awarding;  one  to  any  Mbscribcr, 

Adom>n«ntfl«  Prang's  lithographs,  <.<Ohi«kens," 
''Qaails"  or  "DttekllDia,"  are  beautiful  vfctMree,  which 
have  received  the  highest  praise  from  the  best  JudgM. 
The  recipient  may  take  his  choice  of  the  three,  or  the 
whole  three  for  24  subscribers  and  $S6  in  cash. 

We  i^prnt  once  more  that  every  article  offbred  ts 
PERrrcT  OP  ITS  KIND,  and  the  premiums  will  be  sent 
in  good  faith. 

SI  sending  names  Ibr  premloas  lists,  please  speeifv 
the  SMine  ia  yiMM-  letter.    I>«n<t  wail  Soaecaro  the  IbU 

Clothes  Wringer.    This  Is  one  of  the  best  of  the    "'^  ^"^ 
numerous  wringers,  and  we  know  it  to  be  good,  from       Send  nt*Once,  and  let  the  names  be  entered  on 
ezpsrieaoe  in  our  own  Unhf,  our  hat.    When  you  have  obtaieed  your  frOl  list, 

J:!T!!!''^i:^''S'^^,fV'^:^^Vt^^        Choose   the  Premixun 

fiunily  we  need  not  speak*  •  We  shonld  4ike  to  »ward  ar  you  desire,  and  we  will  sead  tt  to  your  order. 

An  account  will  be  kept  with  each  canvaaser,  of  the  number  of  names  sent,  and  the  only 

condition  wc  make  is  that  the 

MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THE   ORDER 

'  IN  ENisRY  CASE.    As  WO  ofTer  the  articles  named  at  a 

GUIE AT   REDUCTION   FROM  RETAIL.   PRICES. 

We  make  it  much  easier  for  canvassers  to  secure  them. 


X  t   The   wfttchee  we  oMw'  ave  of 
loan  make,  and  reliable  timekeepers. 

Tine  Plated  "Wwkre  is  substantial,  solid,  and  neatly 
made.    WUl  wear  well. 

Agrrlenltnral  Implementa.  The  farmer  will 
find  the  Seed  Sower,  rix>uGn  and  Pump  offered  by  us 
valuable  articles.  The  Pump  Is  calculated  for  a  twenty 
foot  weU^bht  ma/be  itdspled  ibr  a  deeper  well,  at  email 


R  P.  EATON  &  CO., 

34  Hetduuita'  Bow,  BOSTOV. 


NEW  m%mi-     «EW  GOODSl 


RXeS,  HAKE  AND    VAliIfi»  ASSORTMENT. 

*     '  ■      ■  ■  111  ,      m       ti_ "  __    "      ' 

WALTER    H.    WAITE, 

256     A^TASHINGTOISr     STREET, 

(0FP08ITS  TSMPUg  PLAOB,) 
Invites  general  attention  to  hia  NEW  and  SPLENDID  STOCK  of 

Xatactig  Foiat,  Apnliqtie,  OvijMire,  Yalendennes, Malta,  Clnny  and  Tkroad  Collafs  tmi  Sets. 
HANDKERCHIEFS,  BARBK8,  COIFFXJEB,  SQUARES,  etc. 

Thn»d  Border  and  Real  Thread  Veils;  MASQUE  and  HAT  TEIUS;    NEW  SHAPE  WHITE 
ind  BLACK  VEILS;   VEIL  GRENADINE   and  TISSUE;    GUIMPE8  and  SLEEVES;    • 
Real  and  Imitation  Point,  Applique,  Maltese,  Valenciennes,  Clnny,  Thread, 

EDGES,   LAOES,   AND   INSERTIONS- 

Also  a  lai|;e  and  weli  assorted  yariety  of  BLACK  THREAD  and  GUIPURE  LACE  In  new  and 
nniqae  designs,  wbich  are  offered  at  an  extraordinary  bargain. 
4-4,  8-4, 124,  SILK  ILLUBlOV.wr  BLACK  AN2>  ^WH^EX  SPOXTtDrLAOtCS,  etc. 


„.    attention    ha«  been  nald  to  the  ■election  of  articips  for  INPAXT'S    WEAR,   inclndlng    LACE 
WAI8 Td,  CATS,  BONlOfiTS,  LACK  TKUUUU)  B0UK8,  SOCKH,  etc,  vbich  dcpartmiwK  wXLl 
alwoy* W tkot«iigiily olMkeanflii bOMt atid moat dMirabli novflUfea^ .   . 

L.AJ3IE8VJL]Sr33  MISSES'   HDKF'S, 

Embridng  Hemstitclfed,   Hain  and    Embroidered,   ^^m' 12  1-2  cents  to  $20.      REAL 

HEMMED  and  TUCKED  for  50  cents.    MOURNING  DO.  in  choice  Tariefcy. 

HALF  HANDKERCHIEFS  for  4^«  NECK.    SILK  9QAJIFS  imd  NECK 

TIES  for  Ladies'  and  Cliildren,  m  wfeMu^d  AsaopUMit.    >^'   *  .   •  .  « 


O-ENTLEMENS^      HANI>ZER0H1E]*'S, 

tt  ftom  25  cents  to  8^.00.   LINEN  CAMBRIC,  Plain  Hemstitched,  and  Colored  Borders,  very  low. 

BOYS' LINEN  DO.,  new  styles. 


I  ^  EMBROIDERIES.    '.    ...         .   J 

i         HAMBUROS  EDGES,  FLOUNCINGS  AND  INSERTIONS,  entirely  new  stvlcs,  and  very  cheap. 

I  CAMBRIC  AND  MUSLm  EDGES  AND  INSERTIONS.  DlMXTY  BANDS.  FRENCH  CAMBRIC 
BAinXi.  LINEN  SETTS.  UNfiN  GUF^S  AND  OOLI^ARiS.  MUSLIN^  SETT^  TAI^  AlH) 
CWJNY  TRIMMED  S#TTS.  -         v  I   .  .  si  /    '..    .    l  \ 

■      \         AVHITi:    GhOODS, 

BVBRY  8TTU  ^NDOUALITY,  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND,  including-  CHECKED  AND  PLAIN 
•       'KAIMSOOlS,  mSm-  CAMJRICS;  TARLATANS,  FRENCH  ORGANDIES,  SWISS 

MUSLINS,  PIQUE,  &c.,  &c. 

Aliso  a  Ooittplete  Liii©  of-Eixglish.  aiid  GFemian'  Ho^foryj; 

KIB,  srCK,  lilSIiB  THBXIAB,  of  tke  bMt  make  and  atrlea. 

SHAWLS,   SlietlatLd  Shttwls*  aU  colors  and  prioes.    ▲  ohpioo  line  of  Blapk 
I  and  White  LI.AMA  I.ACE  FOnrrS. 

B  wfft  1)6  omr  aim  always  to  present  to  the  pablic  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  the  most  RECHERCHE 
lad  ELEGANT  GOODS,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  can  be  found  in  the  American  Market,  and  at  the 

I  MOST   REASONABLE   PRICES. 

I  INSI'SOTION-     aOAJDXA.XjI^'^     SOLIOIX3SI>. 

WALTER    H.    WAITt    '    '     ' 

8M  WABBIlfaTON  STREETy  Q|^^Oiite  TmaplOtmKMv 


Sewing  Machines. 

$36    TO    $60. 
106   Tremont   Street,    BOSTON. 


The  only  First  Class,  Reliable  Sewing  Machine  at  a  low  price. 

It  is  almost  noiseliMs,  and  U>  opei-ata  it  ?ecfuircB  no  rpiriiKlUif  of  'tknssds,  no  change  of 
tension,  and  consoqueutly  the  thread  is  not  liable  to  break.  It  runs  so  easily  that  a  greater 
aUibunt  pfwork  can  be  aocomplished,  vitli  less  fatigue,  than  on  any  other  macnine  offered  to 
the  public. 

Its  Siniplicit7  renders  it  Unequalled  for  Family  Use. 

FINKLE  &  LYON  and  other  First  Class  Machines  for  sale,  exchanged  and  repaired. 
iLLCHUfE  EHBBpIDEBT,  STAHPma,  AND  XACEIME  STITCHma 

DONS  TO  OltDSE^  AT    SHORT    KOTtCS. 

JOBDSr   13.   CIuASBT,   Agent. 


ZINC   LABELS, 

FOR  TREES. 


DENNISON'S 

ZINC   LABELS, 

JOB 

Marking  Trees  Permanently, 

ABB  TBS 

Cheapest,  ITeatest,  and  most  Durable 

ABTICLB  m  IJfiB. 

JJENNTSON    &   OO.. 

60 


EGGS  FOR  SETXIM^G,  FROM  GOL.DEK 
Bp«nglcd  Uaoiburga*    Perpetual  lavcrt;   non-i^ 
ten;  uniAxte  In  color;  tgffM  I»i^;  weight  at  mataiiqr 
10  to  13  pounda  per  pair.    Friee  $2  per  dosen. 
AddreM  C.  C.  WHKATON, 

8wV12*2t  Qcftnge,  Fraoklin  Co.«  If  aas. 


WABRAIIITXII>   PVRX:. 

THB  MOST  VALUABLE,  RELIABLE  AND  GHSAP- 
E8T  FERTIUZKIi  KNOWN. 

Bor  Bal«  ia  tny  quaiHity,  received  dirrat  from  Ooren- 
ment  Agento.  C.  L.  BARTLETT  &  CO., 

St*  U  Broad  Btreei,Bofetoit. 


PLOW^S   AND    SEED. 

HAVING  8KCURBD  A  LARGBR   AK1> 
■aoro  conreaieBi  boaae,  we  aro  now  better  pro* 
pared  tttan  ev«rto  ftimiih 

Ploira,  Harrow^  ColtiTators, 

a&i  all  Unda  of  Agrioaltural  Toola, 


GRASS,  FIRIJ»  AJ¥I>  FX.OWER  SEEI>S« 

WluAeiale  and  lUHdl  at  the  loweat  market  prices. 

Our  aocd  department  wiU  he  uader  the  care  of  O.  P. 
POgo,  late  of  tenlncy  Hldl.- 

WHITTJOIOBX,  iBELOHm  ft  ga, 

34  Mcrclinntfl  Row,  Boatoil,  Ifnta. 
ManvflKtory,  C^ilcopee  FalU,  Mass.  2m9 


WHITTEHOBS,  Bra^CHES  &  Oa'B 

Extra  Siq)erphosphate  of  Linie. 

Th«  vexy  beet  f«rtHlacr  la  the  market,  for  the  prieo. 
^VARlMJlTSa^  PURR. 
WMimSMOBX,  BELCHEB  ft  CO., 
HA  liKftNlMliliBafV»BMton,] 


*  * 


tmiM 


Manufacturers  of 

Sixteen  Prize  Medals  received  over  all  Competitors  during  the  Months  of 

MAKnro  ▲  TOKAL  OV 

AWABDBD  TO  TBLIfl   BOU0E. 


PRBSS  MEDAL  AWARG»EI»  TO  OHIieiCCAtintt  &  SONS, 


WAREROOMSi 

9/i  Chestnut  St.,  Thiladetphia.     88  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

,  ^#^>- -^ 

^-DhitntadCbtiJo^liaJ^lJiUintkxM    Srefj  FIbm  mja  tj  ii  ii  fiDj  Wumtia. 

IdkK  W*  Oa^  bamyn  «»  1Fo4d  Jmo  Pantrsa,  M  MAatAV  Brsor,  N.  Y. 


LANDS  IN   THE  WEST- 


FARMS 

At^APTED   TO    TITE   WANTS   OF   PXJROHASERS. 


FARMERS  AND   MECHANICS 


WHO  .Jl&R 


Seeking  a  Hew  4^ome  in  the  Great  West. 


Tlie  Central  Brancli  TTnion  Pacific  Railroad 

Starting  from  Atchison,  Kansas,  passes  through 

A  COUNTRY  UNEQIULLEI  FOR  TN£  FIRTILITY  OF  ITS  SOIL, 

And  in  wetidy  access  by  ]tailv#ad  to  the 

BAFIDLY  daOWINa  OlTfia  of  THE  WEST. 


Information  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  jof  the  Company, 

e  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORE; 
And  of  R  M.  POMERaY,  ^ 

X*resld.Dxit  of  -tlie   C<^m'pa,ixy, 

Also  of  Hon.  GINERY  TWICHELL;  Hon.  WM.  CLAFLIN  and  6E6R6E  S.  HALE, 
Esq.  ;  and  Ex-Gov.  SMYTH,  of  N.  H. 


! 


S.    S:    HOUGHTON'S 

POPULAR    STORE! 


TO  OVn  PATRONS.  AND  FRIENDS. 


IiA]>rE8  ASfD  OmrrZiBMSNv 

We  have  enlarged  onr  new  Store,  opposite  the  Hnae- 
nm,  by  adding  the  basement;  rendering  It  still  more 
eommodioaafor  the  goods,  which  we  are  offering  at  rc^ 
daecd  prices. 

Onr  trade  having  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
]px>iind  floor  would  not 'accommodate  o«r  customers,  we 
were  obliged  to  tnake.tbis  addition  to  o»r  establiahmcnit, 
which  ia  accessible  by  a  broad,  easy  flight  of  steps  in 
the  centre  of  the  store.  The  room  is  a  flnc,  large  one, 
of  the  same  aise  as  that  above,  being  196  fcei  in  length 
by  40  feet  in  width,  wUh  proper  facilities  for  vetitllatlng, 
iighling  and  heating. 

We  offer  for  sale  in  Ibia  room  DomesUo  and  Foreign 
Oeods,  auch  aa 

Qnllta,   Blankete,  Ctottons,  lAnenn,  Diapen, 
Towels,    Cnahes,   Iflaimetey  Fteid   Cam- 
brics* BriUiantal  Book  sod  8ma  Btus- 
lins,    Iiinen    Handkerchiefii,    Hoop 
eOdrte,   Corsets,  Balmorals,  &o. 


We  caU  Tovr  Attontloii    to    AMteles  M*^ 
tained  on  the  First  Floor*  '• 

Every  variety  Jlae  ' 

French  Flowers,   Feathers, 

Every  New  Style  Ladles'  and  Chlldrens'  Straw  and  Felt 

Bonnets,  Hats,  Tnrtmns,  Frames,  Boimet 
Bibbons,  Velvets,  Ac., 

at  very  low  prices. 

All  Unda  Embroideries.       AH  kinds  Lace  Veils. 
All  khids  Laee  Goods.  All  kinds  RalB  UmhreHas. 

All  kinds  Linen  Collars.       All  kinds  Sun  Shades. 

LADDBS'  UVDXB  (kAMlOOST^. 

We  bare  a  Department  of  Ladies'  Ready*lCade  Chem- 
Isss,  BiBht  -Dreaaes,  Brawors,  IMoked  and  Em- 
broidered Skirts. 

Rich   DreBS    Trimmings, 

In  sll  the  New  and  desirable  styles.    Bngle  Qimps, 

ugle  Ornaments,  Dress  Facings,  Dress  Liniaga,  Dress 

Taisels,  very  rich  Dress  and  Cloak  Buttons  and  Trim- 


Bugle  Ornaments,  Dress  Facings,  j 

Taisels,  reiy  rich  Dress  and  Cloal 

mingi,  all  of  which  we  -will  sell  cKcap. 

All^oods  Warrantod  FMrfoet^  iffoondimptfr- 
f«et  the  money  will  be  reftmdad. 

We  are  now  ready  to  recefre  onr  fHends  and  exhibit 
ear  goods.  Hoping  they  will  gire  entire  satisfaction  we 
uk  joD  to  fsvor  na  by  examining  the  same.  Where  ire 
hsTe  done  Bosiness  for 

T  W  JbiNTY-TI3CIiEE  TTEAHGI 

Always  selling  oar  Goods  cheap !  Never  changing  the 
price,  except  when  Goods  could  be  purchased  cheaper 
by  the  quantity.    Onr  goods  arc  bought  largely  at  the 

TRADE    AUCTIOir    SAJiES, 

Jn  Kew  York  I  We  shall  aell  at  our  usual  low  prices 
toil  season. 


Boys'     and     Mens' 

AIAO  FOR 


OLOTHS 

Wear, 

LADIES'  CLOAKS  &  SACKS, 

In'erery  varietT,  from  90,  Hff,  7S,  87,  f  l.OO,  1.19, 
l,3(ly  to  l,50Cf  a  yard— all  very  cheap  for  the  quality. 

S.  S.  HOTTfflETON   &   CO. 

16    Bales   Flannels, 

worn   KABffBS*    0UJ«M£R      W£AJB, 

In  a  new  make,  much  wanted.    Please  examine  them. 

25   0ASES~~0ALICOES, 

ALh  NEW   BTYLES— selling  at  19C|  ISCy  mnA  17o. 


2000  Balmoral   Skirts, 

Comprising  every  new  design  of  the  season,  selling 
•1.50»  tl«70,-sun<l  •a.OO--aUvery  cheap. 

300  CASKS 

Ladies'  Straw  Hats, 

Selling  l|#9  7S,  S7,  lOO,  !»««.,  to  Mi.#0  each. 
Ladies,  our  store  is  the  place  for  you  to  purchase 
8TRAW  BONNETS  and  HATS  I  We  have  at  least 
rxlr  TtMES'  TBS  STOCK  jjXD  yAMMTi  of  aoy  other 
store  in  the  city  I 

AT  HOXJGmTON*S. 

800  dos.  Ll»en  Nar^lns,  $2  to  $3  a  dozen. 
IfOO  dox.  Linen  Doyilea,  7&  cents  to  $8  a  doxcn. 
OOO  doK.  Linen  Table  Cloths,  60  cents  to  $1.50. 
ffOO  dox.  Linen  Towels,  ^l.M  to  $15  a  dozen. 
SOOO  jrda*  Crashes,  Diapers  and  VoweHngs,  selling 
at  8c.,  lOc,  I'io.,  16c.,  to  aoc,  a  yard. 

AT  HOUGHTON'S. 

lOffO  dox.  Ladies'  CORSETS,  76  cents  to  $1  a  pair. 
1QSU>  dox.  La^e8'jCOgBET|«fl.36to.$2apaiff.  . 
1050  «M»  LaSiet  OQO^ETfi,  (l^to  |«  •  pair,  j 

AT  HOUGHTON'S. 

1450  dox.  ILadies'  HOOP  SKIRTS.  CO  cents  to  $1. 
1450  dox.  Ladies'  HOOP  SKIRTS,  $1.25  to  $2.60. 
laso  dox.  MisBe8\HOOF  SKIRTS,  aOc.  to  75c.,  each. 

AU  New  Styles  and  Cheap  I 

80  BALES  BLEA.  ft  BBO.  COTTONS. 

lOy  la  »14,  15,  and  17e.  «  yard— very  cheap. 

S.  S.  HOUGHTON  &  CO.'S. 


STORE  45  &  47  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Also  at  otir  Old  Stand,  Opposite  the  Tremont  House. 

S.  8.  HOUGHTON  &  CO. 


>•        GALLERY  OT  ART,        % 

Exhibit   for    sale   tlie   Finest   Works   iix 

Painting  and  Sculp tnre, 

Bofii  'AMimcAiir  and  foeeigSti. 

I 

-L-L. —     II  i|  laoci  i  I    

A.  ^.   CHlLtoS    &   CO.,  127   Tremont   St., 

I  --  •  •  ; 

NICELY  ADAFTED  IN  STYLE  AND   SIZE  TO  DRAWING-ROOM  OR  BOLDOIBj        I 

PICTURE      FRAMES. 

Tor  €vei7  class  of  .d^maiidt  as.  £ortrait3«  Landscapes,   Flower  Wreaths,  Moss  and  Shell 
Bouquets,  &c.  &c.',  at  Wk^lesale  tad  fietatU 

OF  THE  POPULAR  AND  MOST  TASTEFUL  MANUFACTURE. 


Rogers'    Groupe^ 

IPliotograplis,    Foreign    and   Axnerioan, 
Stereoscopes    and   "Vxe^irs, 

Carte-de-Visite    Albu»is,    &o.    &c. 
127  Tremont  Street,    ,  A-  A.  CHILDS  &  CO. 

% 

Paintings  Restored ;    Engravings  Cleaned ; 

ART  BEPAIRS  OF  ALL  DESOMPriONS, 

In  their  Workshops  on  the  premises,  or  by  the  most  skilful  experts  outside. 

^i^^immmmmmmmjiimt^  ^,  m     ■»■  i   ■  ■  ■ ■■■■  ■ im  ■ 


VISITORS   ^VEiliCOlinS   AT   THJ» 


'''^OS  4  CO.,  127  Tre«>oo\ 


DBVOnrD  TO  AOBIOUIj'I'U KB,  HOB'i*iUU Ii'ltJ iUfi,  AKD  ILiiiiiBBD  ABTS. 
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R.  P.  EATON  k  CO.,  Pububhcbs, 
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MAT,  1867. 

Wtfm  with  new  life,  the  glittering  throiigt, 
On  qulTOfribg  fire  and  nntUng  wlog, 

Delighted  Join  their  votive  eongt, 
And  h«il  thee  Ctoddeee  of  the  Spring. 

Dabwin. 

Contrast  be- 
tween the  CDS- 
toms  of  our  own 
time  and  sotne  of 
tbose  #hicli  hare 
existed  among 
people  who  had 
^  their  period  opon 
earth  long  ago, 
ajitX  then  passed 
'  ^"^  -"t"  111^^  I  ■  1 1  *'n^4y^  ig  some- 
times exceeding- 
ly interesting. 

Some    of  the 
customs      which 
were  always  ob- 
serred   by   o^T  English  ancestry 
on  the   first  of  May,  and  which 
seem  to  have  been  rooted  in  (he 
Wy  hearts  of  the  people,  have  come  down  to 
■i;  but  transplanted  into  a  more  rigid  climate, 
^  have  become  chilled,  and  have  lost  much 
of  that  freshness  and  vitality  which  they  ez- 
^  liibtted  through  so  many  ages  in  their  own  sea- 
girt isle. 

There,  it  was  anciently  the  custom  for  all 
nob  of  people  to  go  out  a  Maying  early  on 


the  first  of  May.  Bourne  tells  us  that,  in  his 
time,  "In  the  villages  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, the  juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were 
wont  to  rise  a  little  aflcr  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  and  walk  to  some  neigh- 
boring wood,  accompanied  with  music  and  the 
blowing  of  horns,  where  they  broke  down 
branches  fh>m  the  trees,  and  adorned  them 
with  nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers.  Thii 
done,  they  returned  homeward  with  their 
booty,  about  the  time  of  sunrise,  and  mad^ 
their  doors  and  windows  tritim{^  in  the  flow- 
ery spoil.^* 

This  is,  every  season,  attempted  here ;  but 
under  what  different  aspects  and  circumstances  1 
The  girls  with  blue  lips  instead  of  red,  irith 
woolen  hoods  upon  their  heads,  and  hands  en- 
cased in  fur  gloves ;  and  the  boys  with  thick 
boots,  mittens  and  overcoats !  The  ruts  are 
dee^  and  somewhat  frozen ;  patches  of  snow 
lie  in  the  woods,  and,  although  the  sun  shines, 
its  warmest  beams  are  neutralized  by  the 
northwest  winds  which  come  sweeping  over 
the  hiils.  Their  music  is  the  "blowing^*  of 
certain  nasal  projections,  the  dim  notes  of  a 
shivering  blue-bird,  or  the  doleful  wail  of  an 
old  field  lark,  complaining  that  she  had  come 
north  altogether  too  soon ! 

As  to  flowers,  they  are  '*like  angels^  visits, 
few  and  far  between."  Miles  of  hill  and  dale 
are  searched  before  the  effort  is  rewarded  by 
anything  that  * 'blows,"  except  the  wind.  The 
sight  of  an  ''Early  Orwffoae^  and  a  bunch  of 
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Cowslips  in  the  wet  meadow,  puts  the  poets 
in  high  spirits,  but  a  patch  of  the  Trailing 
Arbutus^  exhaling  their  charming  fragrance 
into  the  air,  crowns  their  researches  and  the 
heads  of  the  girls,  and  off  all  scamper  for  a 
warm  room  and  aliot  breakfast. 

It  is  no  use  to  try  to  sing  our  Mayday  into 
an  English  Mayday.  The  weather  and  the 
winds  are  against  us.  The  poets  must  give  it 
up,  and  the  girls  and  boys  must  give  it  up. 
Our  better  way  is,  to  get  up  an  institution  of 
our  own,  and  be  sure  and  fix  the  time  late 
enough  to  dispense  with  overcoats  and  fur 
mittens.  Say  the  first  of  June,  or,  if  earlier, 
the  20th  of  May ;  that  is  the  time  when  cows 
are  turned  to  pasture,  and  it  is  supposed  there 
is  some  green  thing,  then.  Besides,  the  twen- 
tieth of  May  has  been  said  to  be  particularly 
lucky  for  lovers  to  meet  in  couples  to  marry ; 
at  least,  so  an  ancient  ballad  says,  in  a  **8ong 
to  Harriet ;" 

"Of  tbo  thrco  summer  monthi  tbey  say, 
The  moat  of  lack  is  the  twenty  o*  May, 
Oar  hearts  and  hands  to  Join ; 

This  bloom  which  fills  the  fragrant  air, 
Shall  rest  upon  thy  bosom  falre. 

And  thou  shall  rest  on  ndne.** 

So,  if  yon -are  all  agreed,  we  will  have  the 
'*first  of  May  come  on  the  twentieth,^^  or  at 
least  postpone  going  a-Maying  until  that  time. 
Customs,  like  virtues,  come  slowly ;  so  that  it 
ia  time  we  stop  imitating  others,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  graft  their  graces  upon  our  more 
rigid  climate,  and  strike  out  something  of  our 
owtit  which  shall  become  a  custopi  worthy  of 
remembrance  and  record. 

But  Mat  is  a  busy  month ;  we  cannot  stop 
long  among  the  romping  boys  and  girls,  nor 
even  the  poets.  The  first  thing  which  we 
ought  to  do,  is  to  see  that  every  thing  is  pro- 
vided in  the  house  and  around  the  house,  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  women. 
Their  lot  is  harder  than  ours.  They  have  less 
hours  of  relaxation,  are  confined  more  at  home, 
and  have  less  of  the  outside  world  to  excite 
and  interest  them  than  men.  And  then,  gen- 
erally, they  do  not  hold  the  purse,  and  do  not 
find  it  so  convenient  to  purchase  many  little 
matters  of  convenience  or  of  labor-saving,  as 
those  do  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  the 
purchases.  This  should  be  the  item  of  first 
consideration  in  our  spring  work.  In  the  sub- 
jects considered,  the  next  should  be  that  of 


Setting  an  Asparaqus  Bed, — because  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  the  women  to  adorn  the 
table  with  an  elegant  dish,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  family  with  a  wholesome  and 
nutritious  vegetable.  Obtain  one  or  two  hun- 
dred good  roots,  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
set  them  in  a  trench  a  foot  wide  and  deep,  and 
a  foot  apart  in  the  trench.  Spread  the  roots 
out,  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  apart  on  each 
side  of  the  trench,  making  two  rows  in  one 
trench,  or  100  plants  in  50  feet.  Before  mail- 
ing out  the  trenches,  the  whole  plot  ought  to 
be  spaded  two  feet  deep  and  an  abundance  of 
manure  mingled  with  the  soil.  If  well  done 
and  tended,  the  bed  will  continue  firom  ten  to 
one  hundred  years. 

Dry  Pastures. — ^Remember  the  short  feed 
in  pastures  in  July  and  August.  Do  not  turn 
stock  upon  them  too  early.  Sow  oats,  millet 
and  com,  for  feeding  out  when  the  pinch  comes. 

The  Corn  Crop. — Get  it  in  early — ^by  the 
10th,  if  you  can.  Plant  well,  and  you  can  hoe 
well.  A  field  well  planted  will  be  cheaply 
tended,  compared  with  one  hastily  and  im- 
perfectly planted.  Steep  com  in  saltpetre 
or  copperas  water,  if  liable  to  be  pulled  up. 

Ornamental. — Do  not  forget  to  plant  the 
shade  trees  in  front  of  the  house,  that  you  re- 
gretted you  had  not  done  some  years  ago ! 
Nor  to  enclose  a  spot  for  a  garden,  near  the 
house,  and  begin  to  fill  it  with  plants  for  small 
and  large  fruits. 

Graft  the  Trees  that  need  it. 

Cultivate  Roots  for  the  stock.  Turnips, 
carrots,  beets,  mangolds,  parsnips,  &c. 

Early  Corn. — ^Plant  it  early,  and  continue 
to  plant  small  patches,  and  you  will  have  an 
abundance  of  it  until  heavy  frosts  come,  and 
the  fattening  hogs  will  fare  well,  too. 

Plow  and  Manure  Early. — ^Plow  the  fields 
twice,  if  convenient.  Wo  do  not  plow  the 
land  enough.  Twice  is  better  than  once — 
three  times  better  than  twice,  oflen. 

Be  Promp^  but  moderate ;  be  prudent,  but 
not  doubting;  be  temperate,  but  live  gener- 
ously ;  and  this  will  be  the  most  useful  and 
satisfactory  Month  of  May  you  have  ever 
lived. 


— Tho  Michigan  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  appiro- 
priating  920,000  for  a  building  to  be  nsed  bj  tbe 
State  Agricultaral  College. 
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nrw  FOTBIiIOATIONB. 

Tbb  Amebican  NATUKALm,  ft  PopQltf  Illitatrftted 
Ifagulne  of  Natural  History.  Vol.  I.— liarch.  1867, 
—No.  1.  Salem,  Mass.,  Essex  lostitute.  Monthly. 
FtaesM.  Price  $8.U0.  Alpheus  B.  Paekard,  Bdward 
B.  Morse,  Alpheus  Hyatt  and  Fradarick  W.  PotDanii 
Editors. 

Fanners  lose  many  hard  days'  work  bj  the 
dq)redatioo8  of  insecte.  We  ought  to  know 
jDore  about  them  than  we  do.  Those  of  us 
who  are  too  old  to  go  to  college  to  stadj*  their 
habits,  and  learn  their  classical  names,  must 
emploj  the  next  best  means,  and  read  books 
and  papers.  Instead  of  cloistering^  up  their 
wisdom  as  of  old,  the  scientific  men  of  our 
day  are  disposed  to  let  their  light  shine  ibr  the 
benefit  of  all.  Indeed  they  are  very  glad  to 
exchange  their  knowledge  of  the  *'Lepidop- 
tera,"  "Diptera,"  &c.,  Ac.,  for  our  "Chenan- 
goes."  ««Ruta  bagas,'^  and  the  like.  Will  not 
the  exchange  be  mutually  beneficial  H 

The  first  number  of  this  new  work  has  arti- 
des  on  the  Land  Snails  of  New  England ;  The 
Volcano  of  Kilanea,  Hawaiian  Islands;  The 
Fossil  Reptiles  of  New  Jersey ;  The  Ameri- 
can Silk  Worin ;  Winter  Notes  of  an  Ornithol- 
ogist; Reviews;  Natural  History  Miscellany; 
Correspondence;  Natural  History  Calendar; 
Prtceeding  of  Scientific  Societies ;  Glossary, 
Ac.  Paper,  printing  and  cuts,  all  in  best 
style.    

BXBT  81TOAB. 

Id  the  Aprfl  number,  we  published  some  ae- 
ooont  of  the  factory  established  at  Chatsworth, 
m,  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  company  had  roots 
enough  on  hand  to  produce  400,000  lbs.  of 
logar.  The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  ninety- 
one  barrels  of  sugar  were  sent  to  Springfield 
from  this  factory  on  the  26th  of  February. 
The  same  paper  contains  an  article  upon  the 
Bobject  from  a  correspondent  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  who  says : 

A  company  is  about  to  be  organized  here 
withaTery  large  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  beet  sugar  works  near  La  Salle. 
The  leaders  in  the  movement  have  visited  beet 
growing  districts  in  France  and  Germany  and 
lie  familiar  with  best  methods  and  latest  im- 
provements. 

For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  why  sugar  can- 
Bot  be  nmde  in  this  country  from  beets,  as  cer- 
tainly as  bread  can  be  made  from  wheat. 
When  we  do  it,  as  I  believe  we  shall,  and  save 
the  80  millions  in  gold  which  we  annually  send 
abroad  for  sugar,  we  not  only  give  employ- 
ment to  multitudes  of  our  people,  but  we  solve 
the  qoesti(Mi  whether  we  soon  pay  the  national 


debt.  After  supplying  our  own  wants,  tha 
next  step  will  be  to  export  to  foreign  countries. 
Some  here  are  so  san^ine  as  to  predict  that 
within  16  years  we  wiU  send  sugar  abroad.  I 
have  seen  too  manv  things  slip  up  in  my 
life  to  believe  everything,  but  I  will  venture  to 
sa^  that  Illinois  com  is  about  to  become  a  crop 
of  third  rate  importance,  and  that  a  day  of 
brilliant  prosperity  immediately  is  before  the 
grand  old  Prairie  State.  n.  c.  m. 


Wooden  Boxes  for  the  Canker  Worm. 
— It  appears,  by  the  recently  published  Trans- 
actions of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, that,  next  to  Hovey  &  Co.,  the  largest 
amount  of  premiums  was  awarded  by  this  so- 
ciety to  F.  ^  L.  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  whose 
fine  orchard  is  surrounded  by  canker  worms. 
These  gentlemen,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.^yde, 
the  chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  have 
effectually  protected  their  trees  by  the  use  of 
the  wooden  boxes  which  have  been  frequently 
recommended  by  correspondents  of  the  Farm- 
er, and  of  which  a  brief  description  will  be 
found  on  another  page.  Although  the  com- 
mittee say  that  the  "apple  crop  proved  the 
past  season,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  a  great- 
er failure  than  ever,"  they  speak  of  the  large 
quantities  of  fine  Gravenstein,  Williams,  Bald- 
win and  other  varieties  which  were  exhibited 
by  these  gentlemen,  during  the  past  year. 


For  (h4  yew  England  Farmer, 
BXSHEDY    TFOR   THB   CANKER  WOBM. 


While  on  my  way  to  Boston  last  summer,  I 
saw  several  orchards  that  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  visited  by  that  pest  the  canker 
worm,  and  I  determined  then  to  communicate 
through  your  valuable  paper,  in  season  to  give 
those  that  wish  an  opportunity  to  thwart  uieir 
depredations  the  coming  year,  the  following 
cheap  and  efiicient  protection : — 

Put  one  or  more  bushels  of  detfi  common 
mill  sawdust,  (according  to  the  size  of  the 
tree  and  shape  of  the  earth)  about  the  trunk 
in  a  synunetncal  mound,  piling  it  carefully  and 
lightly  as  high  as  it  will  stand,  and  no  creep* 
ing  insect  can  mount  it.  It  should  be  looked 
to  every  evening  during  the  spring,  or  time  of 
their  running  up  the  trees,  and  carefully 
trimmed  up  or  repiled.  I  tried  this  remedy 
several  years  ago  m  an  ordiard  that  the  can- 
ker worms  had  most  shamefully  abused  the 
year  before,  and  it  proved  eflident,  no  worms 
that  year,  nor  has  there  b^en  any  since.  But 
I  don^t  attribute  their  long  absence  to  one  ap* 
plication  of  sawdust.  I  expect  they  will  visit 
this  locality  some  tune,  but  when  they  do  thegr 
will  be  likely  to  find  a  plenty  of  the  dust. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  I  know  this  will* 
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Btap  the  female  bug,  for  I  have  seen  a  dozen  of 
them  around  one  pile  In  the  morning,  strug- 
gling desperately  to  get  up,  but  to  little  pur- 
pose, as  1  never  saw  one  half  way  to  the  top  of 
a  well  made  pile.  Thomas  Elus. 

Bochaier,  Mass,,  Feb.  25,  1867. 

RsBfAitKS. — ^The  canker  worm  is  extending 
its  ravages  not  only  in  Kew  England,  but  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States.  We  gladly 
publish  every  fact  that  seems  to  cast  a  ray  of 
hope  upon  the  subject,  although  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  are  less  sanguine  than  our  corres- 
pondent of  the  efficacy  of  his  recommendation. 

Gunpowder  Watte. — ^We  are  informed  by 
another  correspondent  that  when  O.  M.  Whip- 
ple, Esq.,  the  well  known  gui^wder  manu- 
factuil&r  of  Lowell,  oonunenced  business  in 
that  place,  his  purchase  of  real  estate  included 
about  two  acres  from  an  apple  orchard  of  some 
ten  acres.  With  the  idea  of  benefiting  the 
soil,  he  applied  some  of  the  **waste^*  from  his 
mill  about  the  trees  on  his  land.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  canker  worms  commenced  their 
work  of  destruction  upon  the  trees  of  the  ori- 
ginal orchard,  but  left  unmolested  those  on  his 
two  acres,  although  separated  only  by  an  or- 
dinary fence.  After  they  had  worked  some 
six  or  seven  years,  Mr.  Whipple  purchased 
the  remainder  of  the  lot,  and  by  applying  this 
waste  he  banished  the. insect  entirely  from  the 
whole  orchard,  and  has  not  been  troubled  by 
them  since. 

Our  correspondent  understood  Mr.  Whipple 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
waste  in  this  case,  might  be  owing,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  salt  which  it  contained.  We 
were  not  aware  that  salt  was  used  in  making 
powder.  Saltpetre,  sulphur  and  charcoal  are 
generally  understood  to  be  the  main  ingre- 
dients of  this  wonderful  prodnct,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  other  substances  may  be  em- 
employed  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
thus  find  their  way  into  the  waste  of  the  mill, 
which  we  understand,  when  judiciously  applied, 
has  proved  to  be  a  most  lasting  fertilizer. 

On  behalf  of  many  despairing  fruit  raisers, 
we  would  solicit  a  fuller  statement  from  Mr. 
Whipple. 

Wooden  Boxes. -^kl  the  request  of  several 
of  our  readers  who  have  lost  their  copy  of  our 
paper  containing  the  statement  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Moulton,  of  Kensington,  K.  H.,  who  success- 
fiilly  protected  his  trees  from  the  canker  worm 


by  means  of  wooden  boxes,  wa  re-produce  the 
following  directioiis : — 

"In  the  spring  of  1865  I  pUoed  wooden 
boxes,  ten  inches  high,  around  all  these  trees, 
allowing  a  space  or  two  inches  between  the 
tree  and  the  mside  of  the  box.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  left  a  space  of  three  inches. 
I  filled  the  inside  with  tan,- and  made  it  solid 
hy  pressing  it  down  with  a  strip  of  board.  The 
gutter  around  the  boxes  was  placed  about 
three  inches  from  the  top ;  the  comers  being . 
made  tight  with  roofing  cement ;  and  a  clap- 
board was  nailed  on  the  top  edge  of  the  boxes, 
so  as  to  form  a  roof  over  the  flutter.  I  filled 
the  troughs  with  'hug  oil,'  which  can  be  (^ 
tained  in  Boston  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  gallon.  This  I  prefer  to  coal  oil, 
because  it  will  not  skim  over ;  while  the  coal 
oil  will  skim  over  in  ibrty-eight  hours  and 
afford  a  bridge  for  the  crubs.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  this  bug  oil — the  thin  and  die  thick. 
I  prefer  the  thick  for  wooden  troughs,  as  the 
tbm  is  liable  to  leak  out.  When  tbey  run  the 
thickest,  the  surface  of  the  oil  needs  to  be 
cleared  off  as  often  as  once  in  two  days.  I 
use  a  piece  of  lathe  for  this  purpose,  and  a  tin 
quart  measure  with  a  long  lip  to  turn  in  the 
oil. 

'*The  cost  of  these  boxes  is  not  great.  I 
paid  seventeen  cents  a  piece  for  making  the 
boxes,  and  found  the  stnff.  Any  kind  of 
cheap  boards  wiU  answer.  For  the  gutter  two- 
inch  stuff  of  good  quality  should  be  used.  I 
purchased  second-hand  tubing  used  for  chain 
pumps  which  cost  two  cents  per  foot.  Divid- 
ing this,  my  troughs  cost  one  cent  per  loot. 
Some  that  I  had  made,  cost  two  cents  per  foot 
Cor  makii^.  The  clapboard  should  be  of  good 
quality,  so  that  it  will  not  crack  by  the  weath- 
er. My  trees  are  very  large,  and  some  of  my 
boxes  were  about  ten  feet  around  them.  I  es- 
timate the  boards  at  seven  cents  per  boz-^ 
troughs  ten  cents,  and  clapboards  at  three 
cents — making  the  whole  cost  of  boxes  at  thir- 
ty-seven cents  per  tree ;  and  the  whole  cost 
of  oil,  tan,  and  labor,  not  to  exceed  one  dol- 
lar. For  any  ordinary  ordiard,  this  would  nol 
exceed  Miy  cents  per  tree.  It  takes,  lor 
troughs  of  this  size,  about  one  quart  of  oil  at 
a  time.** 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Moulton 
considered  his  experiment  a  perfect  success, 
and  that  his  care  and  labor  was  rewarded  by 
a  fiiir  amount  of  fruit  last  year.  The  objec- 
tion that  the  young  wonns,  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  below  most  protectors,  are  able  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  which  impeded  the  ascent 
of  the  full  grown  female,  is  obviated  by  the  use 
of  the  trough  of  oil. 


^The  Gardener's  Monthly  unys  that  most  of  the 
failures  in  planting  rospbcrrios  and  blackberries, 
arise  from  planting  too  deep. 
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U8X8  OF  SAWDUST. 

Tbe  inquiry  has  oilea  l>een  made,  whether 
aawdufit  is  in  any  way  valuable  to  be  used  09 
the  Cum  ?  The  reply  has  usually  been,  that, 
IS  it  is  made  up  of  portions  of  various  plants 
and  is  therefore  vegetable  matter,  it  most  be 
nsefol.  But  how  it  ought  to  be  treated,  and 
under  what  oonditions  it  acts  the  most  favora- 
bly, are  points  not  yet  fuUy  settled. 

In  its  use  ibr  one  purpose,  we  can  scarcely 
err.  It  forms  a  soil  and  excellent  bedding  far 
ttoek.  It  is  ea^  for  cattle  to  rest  upon,  ab- 
sorbs a  lai^  portion  of  the  liquids,  and  serves 
to  keep  the  catde  dean,  and,  therefoiie,  in  a 
healthy  and  thrifty  condition;  and  this  is  of 
DO  small  consideration.  All  animals  thrive  ao- 
eoiding  to  tbe  degree  of  health  and  comfort 
wUch  they  enjoy,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
amount  and  qoali^  of  the  food  given  them. 
An  ox  well  fed^  but  exposed  to  severe  cold 
and  storaa,  wovld  be  likely  to  gain  only  half 
as  mochas  be  would  if  properly  sheltered.  So 
if  he  were  so  situated  as  to  be  obliged  to  stand 
all  the  time,  he  would  soon  become  so  nnoom- 
ibrtable  as  not  to  gain  more  than  half  as  fiist 
as  he  would  if  he  could  lie  down,  when  inclined 
to  do  ao^  upon  a  bed  of  dry  sawdust  or  litter. 

Mr.  AaJL  6.  Sbeldon,  of  Wilmington,  who 
probably  has  done  as  much  teaming  on  the 
road  with  oxen  as  any  man  in  New  England, 
once  told  na  that  oxen  would  do  better  to 
tiBvel  twentff  miles  a  day  and'  rest;  upon  a  good 
bed  of  straw  or  other  litter,  through  the  night, 
tiian  they  would  to  go  only  sixteen  miles,  and 
lay  upon  bare  planks  at  nig^t !  This  is  cer> 
tMoly  awarding  great  efficacy  to  the  bed,  but 
it  eomes  from  good  authority,  and  is  probably 
correct. 

Sawdust  is  not  easily  decomposed,  but  it  is 
n  •neUefit  absorbent  for  liquid  manare,  and 
vhen  well  soaked  with  urine,  ferments  readily. 
It  u  also  excellent,  as  a  divider,  to  mix  with 
o^t  soiU  wool  waste,  or  other  highly  concen* 
tnted  fertiUxers,  and  when  well  incorporated 
vith  them,  forms  a  manure  heap  that  may  be 
cisiiy  and  pleasantly  handled.  It  is  stated  by 
dtemistB  that  "sawdust,  during  decomposi- 
<ioQ,  forms  certain  adds,  which  act  as  exoel- 
feot  fixers  of  ammonia,  and  that  when  well 
nixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  one  of 
tbe  best  materials  which  can  be  employed  for 
I      fixing  the  ammonia  given  off  in  stables.'* 

In  speaking  of  sawdust  used  as  a  fettilixer, 
'      one  of  our  valuable   correspondents,   **Odk 


HUl,^^  wrote  us  m  1859,  that  ho  thought  its 
virtue  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  any  enrich- 
er  of  the  soil  he  ever  saw.  He  wet  it  and  mixed 
it  freely  and  thoroughly  with  the  soil«  but  did 
not  state  from  what  wood  it  came. 

Another  of  our  correspondents,  Mr.  F.  J. 
KiNKBY,  who  had  used  lai^  quantities  of 
sawdust,  and  made  numerous  and  careful  ex-> 
periments  with  it,  wrote  us,  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  quite  a  long  and  minute  ac- 
count of  his  practice,  which  we  condense,  and 
give  as  follows  :-* 

"I  used  100  cords  in  nine  months  in  this 
way.  I  put  the  sawdust  on  the  floors  about 
six  inches  thick,  and  as  fast  as  it  was  saturated 
with  urine,  shoved  the  cattle  and  ho^s*  bedding 
into  the  manure  vault,  together  with  the  ma- 
nure, tramping  it  as  hard  as  possible,  and  (3m$ 
horse  bedumg  and  manure  under  a  shed.  I 
soon  found  it  must  be  turned  or  something  else 
done  with  it  to  keep  from  fire-fanging. 

"After  trying  various  plans,  I  found  the  best 
was  to  turn  water  on  it— enough  to  keep  ill 
moist  and  cool— and  let  it  remain  in  as  solid  m 
body  as  possible  until  I  drew  it  out,  and  theo 
put  it  in  flat  heaps,  two  or  three  cords  in  a 
heap,  and  a  foot  thick  after  it  was  well  trod- 
den doirn. 

**I  put  apair  of  steers  into  a  smaH  yard  dur- 
ing die  night  for  two  months  in  the  fau,  throw- 
ing sawdust  under  them  three  times  a  week, 
one-third  of  a  cord  at  a  time.  This  lay  until 
the  spring,  when  foter  cords  of  number  one 
manure  were  taken  out. 

"Solid  manure  must  all  become  liquid  before 
vegetables  can  be  benefited  by  it  in  any  wayi 
and  sawdust  has  a  marvellous  faculty  of  hold- 
ing on  to  liquids  and  ^ases. 

"I  never  smelt  a  disagt«liable  odor  around 
oor  stablee  while  using  the  sawdust,  except 
when  it  burned,  and  never  saw.  any  liqmd 
leaching  out  from  under  the  heaps  on  a  clayed 
bottom,  though  we  used  water  plentifully,  of- 
ten running  on  two  barrels  to  a  cord,  at  a  time. 

"Used  it  with  manure,  side  by  side,  on  va*. 
riotts  crops  and  soils.  Plowed  it  in ;  used  it 
as  a  top  dressing  on  plowed  land  and  grass 
land,  and  for  that  year  there  was  no  perceiva- 
ble diflference  except  on  dtr  land,  where  the 
sawdust  manure  was  best.  I  ought  to  say  saw- 
dust and  manure,  for  the  sawdust  had  not 
changed  much,  and  was  not  worth  one-half  as 
much  as  it  was  after  it  had  laid  over  the  sum- 
mer and  become  decomposed. 

"I  put  four  cords  on  half  an  acre  that  waa 
too  stony  to  plow,  and  at  tbe  same'  time  ten 
bushels  of  oyster-shell  fime  under  it.  The  hay 
crop  was  doubled  the  first  year  and  quadrupled 
the  second.  The  sawdust  manure  openite» 
eqoally  aa  well  on  any  other  crop. 

"Wherever  I  have  examined  tlie  roots  of  a' 
vegetable  grown  wjiere  sawdust,  chip  or  leaves 
and  stable  manure  had  been  usea,  I  found 
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them  embracing  with  their  delicate  fibres  eyeiy 
atom  of  the  vegetable  matter  within  their 
reach,  and  undoubtedly  drawing  their  natural 
sustenance  from  them.  There  is  nothing  that 
I  have  tried  as  an  assistant  fertilizer  that  holds 
so  much  liquid  or  retains  it  so  long,  where 
only  the  sun  and  air  operate  on  it,  as  hard- 
wood sawdust. 

* 'There  is  much  difference  in  sawdust.  It 
would  be : — 

1st  quality,  hard  wood,  hickory,  maple,  &c. 
2d  quality,  poplar,  basswood,  chestnut,  &c. 
8d  quality,  spruce,  hemlock,  pine,  &c.^^ 

Mr.  J.' Cross  says,— **I  have  used  sawdust 
for  bedding  for  ten  yeuv,  and  would  not  be 
without  it,  if  I  could  obtain  it  by  going  four 
miles  after  it.  My  cows  go  from  the  bam  as 
dean  as  they  came  from  the  pasture  in  the  fall. 
"A.  L.  W."  of  Hope,  Me.,  says  it  is  the  very 
best  thing  to  use  for  bedding  under  horses  and 
cattle. 

We  have  thought  it  well  to  refer  to  this  mat- 
ter, as  there  are  mills  in  nearly  every  town 
where  quantities  of  sawdust  are  allowed  to  run 
to  waste.  In  some  pkces,  where  a  large 
amount  of  lumber  is  cut  out  and  manufactured, 
almost  any  quantity  may  be  obtained. 

WOOIr-OBOWBRB*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  York  State  Sheep-Breeders'  and 
Wool-Growers'  -Association, — ^Hon.  Henry  S. 
Randall,  President,  and  £.  B.  Pottle,  of  Na- 
ples, N.  Y.,  Corresponding  Secretary, — will 
hold  an  annual  Fair  at  Auburn,  May  8,  9  and 
10,  1867. 

This  Association  of  the  Wool-Growers  of 
the  Empire  State  is  doing  a  good  work.  Two 
annual  Fairs  have  been  held,  at  which  facts  of 
the  highest  importance  to  every  sheep  farmer 
were  developed.  At  the  ensuing  Fair  in  May, 
prizes  of  tdO,  $20,  and  $10,  respectively,  are 
offered  on  the  following  six  classes  of  sheep ; 
with  a  sweepstake  of  the  society's  diploma  on 
each  class  except  the  4th.  On  the  4th  class  $15, 
$10  and  $0  for  the  first,  second  and  third  best 
five  lambs,  without  respect  to  sex. 

First  C/<M«— Amebican  Merinos. 

Second  CUua — ^Finb  Merinos — yielding  a  wool 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  broadcloths  and 
other  fabrics  requiring  a  staple  of  equal  quality. 

Tkird  CAur— Delaine  Merinos  "^yielding  a 
wool  adapted  to  the  manafiictare  of  delaines  and 
similar  fabrics— length  of  staple  being  a  leading 
eonsideration,  but  in  which  neither  extreme  line- 
Bess  of  fibre,  as  required  in  the  second  chtss,  nor 
great  weight  of  fleece,  as  required  in  the  first,  are 
to  be  reffuded  as.absolute  essentials. ' 

Fourth  Clou — ^Lamb»— of  preceding  classes. 

Fifth  C^«— LoNO  WooLED  Sheep— including 


tne  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Uncolns  and  other  breeds 
and  varieties  usually  comprised  under  that  designa- 
tion. 

Sixth  C^«— Middle  Wooled  Sheef— includ- 
ing Southdowns  and  other  sheep  usually  so  classed. 

Special  prizes  are  also  offered  as  follows : — 

D.  D.  T.  Moore,  $25  for  the  Merino  Kam's  fleece, 
of  one  year's  growtki  or  thereabouts,  sheared  at  the 
Fair,  which,  on  being  cleansed,  shall  be  found  to  give 
the  greatest  weight  of  wool,  in  proportion  to  Its 
time  of  growth  and  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal. 
A.-F.  Wilcox,  $25  for  Merino  Ewe's  fleece,  same 
conditions. 

WlUiamR.  Pitts  offinrs  a  prise  of  $25  for  the  Me- 
rino Ram's  fleece,  of  one  year's  growth  or  therea- 
bouts, sheared  at  the  Fair,  which,  on  being  cleansed, 
shall  be' found  to  give  the  greatest  weight  and  value 
of  wool,  in  proportion  to  its  time  of  growth,  without 
reference  to  weight  of  the  animal.  David  Cossit 
$25  tor  Merino  Ewe's  fleece,  same  oonditioos. 

Henry  8.  Randall,  $25  for  English  Long  Wooled 
fleece,  conditions  same  as  for  the  Pitts  and  Cossit 
prizes. 

Prizes  of  $10,  $8  and  $6  will  be  awarded 

to  the  three  best  shearers. 


m&W  JSNQIiANJ}  AXyJj  80CIETT. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  aasociation  waa 
held  in  Boston,  March  7.    The  following  offi- 
cers  were  eleeted : — 

Prend&nt^Kon.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  Mua. 

Secretary — ^Daniel  Needham,  of  Groton. 
IVeasursr— Isaac  K.  Gage,  Fishervllle,  N*.  H. 

VICE  PBESIDENTS. 

6.  L.  Ctoodale,  of  Saco,  Me. ;  Hon.  Frederick 
Smyth  of  Manchester,  N.  U.;  Daniel  KimbaD,  of 
Rutland.  Yt.;  William  Bimie,  of  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Amasa  Spragne,  of  Cranston,  B.  I. ;  E.  H. 
Hyde,  of  Staflbrd,  Coon. 


IfatfM—Seth  Scammon,  of  Scarborough ;  Goliim- 
bus  Stewart  of  North  Anson ;  Waldo  T.  Pierce  of 
Bangor;  Geo.  W.  Ricker  of  Bath ;  and  J.  F.  An- 
derson of  South  Windham. 

New  Hampshire — Moses  Humphrey  of  Concord ; 
S.  W.  Buflhrn  of  Winchester;  W.  F.  Estes  of  Do- 
ver; Geo.  W.  Riddle  of  Bedford;  TixgilC.  CHUnaa 
of  Nashua. 

VermotU'^Qto,  Campbell  of  Westminster;  D. 
R.  Potter  of  St  Albans ;  Henry  Clark  of  Ponltney ; 
Ebenezer  Bridge  of  Pomftet ;  and  Thomas  Saun- 
ders of  Brookneld. 

Masaaehutetts-S.  H.  Howe  of  BoMon;  O.  T. 
Plunkctt  of  Hinsdale ;  Levi  Stockbridge  of  Am- 
herst ;  Charles  P.  Preston  of  Danvcrs ;  and  S.  B. 
Phinney  of  Barnstable. 

Rhode  laland-^Edvrsad  P.  Pearce  of  Cranston ; 
David  Pike  of  River  Point;  A.  B.  Chadsey  of 
Wickford;  J.  D.  W.  Peny  of  Bristol;  and  Thoa. 

B.  Bufium  of  Newport. 

ConnecHetd-^,  S.  Webb  of  New  Haven ;  Beiy. 
Sumner  of  Woodstock ;  H.  6.  Collins  of  Coilina- 
ville ;  Bnrdett  Loomis  of  Windsor  Locks ;  and  G 

C.  Hitchcock  at  New  Britain. 

Governor.  Dyer,  of  Rhode  Island,  moved  that 
the  subject  of  the  next  exhibition  be  referred  to 
one  trustee  trom  each  State,  with  instructions  to 
report  to  the  full  board.  The  motion  was  carried, 
and  the  chair  appointed  as  the  committee  Messia. 
Anderson  of  Maine,  Estes  of  New  Hampshire, 
Bridge  of  Vermont,  Howe  of  Massachusetts,  Pearca 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Webb  of  Connecticut. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  trustees,  the  ex- 
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ecutive  committee,  consisting  of  the  president  and 
secretary  of  tlic  society,  and  Messrs.  Anderson  of 
Ue.,  Smith  of  N.  H.,  Bimle  of  Mass.,  Pcarco  of 
B.  I.,  Clarli  of  Vt.  and  Samnerof  Ct.,  were  order- 
ed to  negotiate  with  tlie  Rhode  Island  society,  or 
toy  other  similar  association,  for  holding  an  c^dU- 
hmia  next  aatnmn. 


sAxsara  liAMBs. 

Wishing  to  compare  his  own  practice  with 
thitof  other  breeders  of  merino  sheep,  Dr. 
Randall  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to 
quite  a  number  of  the  leading  farmers  in  New 
York  and  Vermont.  We  select  from  the  Bural 
New  Yorker  the  following  summaiy  of  answers 
to  these  qnesttons  upon  the  following  timely 
topics: — 

AHaUion  to  Lambing  Ewes. — ^It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  specify  separately  the  practices  of 
each  of  our  correspondents  in  this  particular. 
Tliose  having  the  most  valuable  sheep  visit 
lambing  ewes  constantly  during  the  day,  late 
in  the  evening  and  early  in  the  morning.  Some 
visit  them  once  in  two  hours  during  the  night, 
and  if  a  ewe  is  found  about  to  yean,  watch  ner 
until  she  has  done  so  and  the  lamb  is  taken 
care  of.  The  amount  of  attention  required 
depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Unless  sheep  are  very  tame  and  accustomed  to 
lee  the  shepherd  and  his  light,  it  is  much  bet* 
ter  for  him  to  keep  away  from  them  in  the 
night  Otherwise  the  lambs  will  be  run  over 
or  separated  from  their  dams  in  the  resulting 
confusion,  and  young  ewes  will  sometimes  take 
no  pains  to  look  them  up  again;  and  young 
ewes  frightened  away  or  distuibed,  soon  after 
yeaning,  are  much  more  likely  to  disown  their 

Condition  of  the  Udder. — All  our  corres- 
pondents but  two  express  themselves  in  favor 
of  examining  the  ewe^s  udder,  at  the  time  of 
Ismbincr,  to  see  what  is  its  condition,  and  that 
the  milk  flows  freely.  The  teat  is  often 
•topped  at  the  lower  end  and  requires  consid- 
cnile  pressure  by  the  fingers,  wetted  with 
nailk  or  spittle,  to  force  out  what  some  of  our 
ftnners  term  the  "plug."  Mr.  Pitts  does  not 
cisniiiie  the  udder  if  the  lamb  is  strong  enough 
to  suck.  Wilcox  omits  the  examination  for  a 
few  liours  to  avoid  unnecessarily  disturbing  or 
exciting  the  ewe.  These  differences  are  proba- 
bly rather  apparent  than  real.  If  the  lamb 
^Ips  itself  at  the  outset*  sucking  and  obvious- 
ly obtaining  milk  from  both  sides  of  the  udder, 
>nd  obtaining  enough  of  it,  no  one  would  feel 
ciUed  on  to  interfere ;  if  not,  and  especially  if 
the  weather  is  cold  and  the  lamb  betrays  weak- 
ly the  examination  would  not  be  long  de^ 
*n«d  by  any  one.  Our  own  views  on  the 
•object  are  fully  given  at  p.  146  of  the  Practi- 
ttl  Shepherd,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take 
vp  room  to  repeat  them  hero.  We  consider 
the  objection  to  disturbing  ewes  tmnecentnily, 
^"P^^^X  yotmg  ones,  worthy  of  attention ;  for 


we  have  repeatedly  seen  a  ewe  with  her  first 
lamb,  run  away  from  and  betray  great  indiffer- 
ence to  it  fof  some  time  afterwards,  if  disturbed 
while  licking  it  dry.  We  would  meddle  with 
no  ewe  while  licking  her  lamb  dry,  and  while 
the  latter  was  vigorously  making  its  first  efforts 
to  sack,  if  in  anything  like  a  comfbrtable  tem- 
perature. 

First  Milk. — One  question  to  our  corres- 
pondents was :— *4f  the  milk  is  thick  and  gum- 
my do  you  milk  }t  out  on  the  ground,  or  let 
I  the  lamb  take  it  ?'*  Baker,  A.  H.  Clapp,  Gres- 
|oiT,  Ileyne,  Pitts  and  Pottle  have  the  lanob 
take  it.  Brown  and  Wright  milk  a  little  on 
thejpoond  and  then  have  the  lamb  take  it. 
£.  O.  Clapp  milks  it  on  the  ground  if  in  abun- 
dance, if  not,  lets  the  lamb  take  it  if  it  can. 
Elithorp  milks  it  on  the  ground  if  very  thick 
and  gummy,  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  draw,  but 
if  it  comes  easy  lets  the  lambs  take  it.  Ham- 
mond milks  it  on  the  ground  and  suckles  the 
lamb  on  another  ewe  "until  the  milk  becomes 
frood.^^  The  Marsh  alls  let  the  lamb  draw  it 
if  he  can.  Rich  milks  it  out  once.  Sanford, 
if  it  is  quite  thick,  mil^s  it  out,  but  likes  to 
have  the  lamb  take  it  as  soon  as  he  can.  Sax- 
ton  first  lets  the  lamb  draw  a  little,  and  then 
milks  out  the  bag  dean  on  the  ^und.  Wil- 
cox lets  the  lamb  take  it  if  he  will,  but  if  not, 
after  a  few  hours  milks  it  out.  Our  practice 
has  conformed  to  that  of  the  Marshalls,  whick 
is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Elithorpt 
Sanford  and  all  those  who  say  they  let  the 
lamb  take  it ;  for  we  suppose  none  of  them 
mean  to  be  understood  that  they  draw  it  by 
hand  from  the  udder  and  feed  it  from  a  spoon, 
or  the  like,  to  the  lamb,  if,  as  sometimes  occora, 
the  milk  has  that  thick,  gluey  consistency 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  be  drawn  by 
the  lamb.  We  do  not  think  it  well,  however, 
for  a  weak  lamb  at  least,  to  have  a  continued 
surfeit  of  this  thick,  first  milk,  if  it  physics  it 
too  freely.  It  is,  as  "hlLr,  Pottle  remants,  * 'Na- 
ture's cathartic.*^  Few  ewes  continue  to  give 
it  too  long,  but  we  have  i>een  instances  of  the 
kind.     

The  CoNsuMPnoN  of  Wool. — ^We  learn 
from  Washington  that  a  statement  made  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  declares  that 
the  annual  consumption  of  unscoured  wool  in 
the  United  States  is  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  estimate  in  the  special  report.  It  makes 
the  total  wool  supply  for  the  four  yearl  ending 
June,  1865,  amount  to  800,000,000  pounds^ 
800,000,000  of  which  were  produced  here, 
279,000,000  imported,  and  220,000,000  intro- 
uced  as  manufactured  woolens. 


9*  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Meriden, 
Conn.,  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  by  a  ma«> 
chine  which  weaves  them  whole.  Their  capital 
stock  is  8400,000,  and  it  took  $76,000  to  buy 
up  the  different  patents  nsed  in  Uie  machine. 
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800TGH  PUNJB— Finoji  BrlTMtrit. 

Most  men,  and  aU  women,  love 
trees, — and  they  love  those  treej,  or 
shrubs,  or  plants  best,  that  they  have 
cultivated,  or  assisted  in  cultivating 
with  their  own  hands.  The  person  of 
taste  who  erects  his  house  in  a  charm- 
ing natural  grove,  though  it  may  be 
made  up  of  a  yariety  of  the  most  showy 
and  graceful  of  our  forest  tcees,  is  not 
content  to  stop  there.  He  wants  some- 
thing before  him  that  he  has  been  in- 
strumental in  calling  into  being  himself 
—something  to  which  he  has  given 
thought,  and  labor,  and  affection,  and 
which  will  still  require  his  care,  and 
will  bud,  and  bloom,  and  exhale  its 
fragrance  or  bear  its  fruit,  especially 
for  him. 

It  is  this  taste  that  has  introduced 
into  our  garden  and  ^^unds  so  many 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  from  our  na- 
tive forests,  and  so  many  of  the  exotics 
that  grace  and  bless  other  lands.  It 
was  this  taste  that  introduced  the  Scotch 
Fine  into  our  collections  of  ornamental 
trees,  a  portrait  of  which  embellishes 
the  page  before  you. 

This  pinQ  is  one  of  the  favorite  Eu- 
ropean species,  and  as  it  succeeds  re- 
markably well^in  this  oountry,  will  be  likely  to 
become  a  favorite  tree.  It  has  many  varieties, 
and  they  are  very  dissimilar.  In  favorable 
situations,  the  Scotch  Pine  will  grow  eighty  or 
one  hundred  feet  high.  The.  leaves  are  glau- 
cous, and  in  pairs ;  in  young  trees  they  are  from 
two  to  three  inches  lon^,  and  do  not  drop  from 
the  tree  until  the  fifUi  year.  The  cones  open  of 
themselves  shortly  after  being  gathered  from 
the  tree,  and  spread  out  in  the  sun.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  on  a  finely  prepared  sandy 
0oil,  in  March  or  April,  and  on  hmd  not  en- 
tirely open  to  the  sun. 

We  are  permitted  to  copy  our  engraving 
from  Wardeb^s  excellent  work  on  * 'Hedges 
and  Evergreens.^' 


ATBSHXBB  HSBD  BOOK. 
The  committee  on  Ayrshire  Cattle  appointed 
by  the  Association  of  Breeders  of  Thorough- 
bred Neat  Stock,  have  made  arrangements  for 
publishing  the  second  volume  of  the  Ayrshire 
Herd  Book.  J.  N.  Bagg,  of  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  has  undertaken  its  editorship,  to 


whom  all  pedigrees,  with  a  f^  of  fifty  oenti 
each,  shoul4  be  addressed  till  July  next.  Poe- 
terity  rather  than  ancestry  gets  the  benefit  of 
a  clean  record.  Every  Taluable  culf  should 
be  registered  at  onoe,  lest  its  origin  be  for- 
gotten by  the  time  its  superior  exoellenoe  shall 
give  importance  to  the  inquiry. 


Bkst  Ki2a>  OF  Food  fob  Pork.— Mr.  Wil- 
lard  says  that  while  in  England,  the  past  sea- 
son, he  found  it  to  be  th»  universal  <^>iiiioii 
among  those  great  meat  producers  where  quali- 
ty and  excellence  In  meat  production  is  carried 
almost  to  perfection,  that  no  bacon  was  consid- 
ered equal  to  that  from  dairy  districts,  where 
the  feed  was  barley  meal  mingled  vrith  whey. 
By  feeding  barley  meal  with  whey,  the  dairjr 
farmers  of  England  make  their  whey  pay  them 
in  pork  from  $7  to  $10  per  cow — an  important 
item,  it  will  be  seen,  in  any  diary. 


—The  Canada  Former  mentions  an  exportatloo 
of  apples  flrom  Oxford  County,  Can.,  to  the  Bog* 
lish  msrket  at  an  encooraging  pcoAt. 
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TBOUQrWVB  ON*  nCBDXKtl-  OAWLE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  am  embargoed  at  home  by 
tlie  great  January  tbaw,  which  came  a  day  too 
kte,  having  began  February  Ist,  and  having 
nothing  important  to  do  except  taking  care  of 
my  stock,  I  thought  I  could  not  more  pleas- 
iDtly  employ  myself  thanr  by  having  a  little 
epistolary  mtercoune  with  your  many  rea- 
ders. 

The  thermometer  shows  us  that  since  the 
12th  dav  of  December  we  have  had  an  un- 
commonly cold  spell  of  weather;  the  mercury, 
often  falling  as  low  as  10^  to  16^  below  zero, 
ind  hardly  ever  ranging  higher  than  20°  above. 
We  have  had,  in  the  tlly  days  ending  Febni- 
aiy  Ut,  but  one  day  that  it  thawed ^  I^c.  2Cth 
gave  us  a  warm  ram,  that  carried  off  the  first 
snow,  of  about  t\x  inches,  and  from  that  time 
nntil  the  commencement  of  the  snowy  Mfeek^ 
January  17th,  farmers  could  not  ask  for  a  bet* 
ter  time  to  cut  and  haul  their  yearns  supply  of 
wood.  Those  who  improved  that  time  were 
wise,  and  cold  as  wai»  the  weather  by  the  ther- 
mometer, the  laboring  roan  did  not  suffer,  as  he 
would,  had  it  been  more  changeable. 

The  trouble  with  our  climate  is,  the  sudden 
dianges  in  temperature.  This  is  not  only  deci- 
dedly uncomfortable,  when  the  mercury  falls 
or  rises  20°  to  40°  in  twelve  boors,  but  is  pro- 
ductive of  neariy  all  our  lung  dmeases  and 
compUints  of  a  similar  nature. 

Until  the  10th  of  December;  the  mtmd 
was  not  only  bare,  but  open.  I  ploughea  grass 
ground  till  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  which 
was  a  tliinff  I  never  remember  to  have  done 
before,  in  the  thirty-five  years  that  I  have  ear- 
ned on  a  farm.  I  have  known  occasionally 
two  or  three  da^'S '  in  January  that  I  could  use 
a  ploagh,  but  never  a  season  that  the  ground 
was  not  closed  earlier  than  this  last. 

Bot  I  ftin  gossiping  on  matters  of  no  great 
prMtical  importance,  whcrea.**,  when  1  set 
down,  I  had  one  in  my  mind  that,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  affects  the  pockets  of  every  farmer 
owning  and  feeding  stock,  and  in  relation  to  it  1 
write,  as  much  or  more  to  induce  inquiry  and 
thought  on  the  matter,  as  from  any  informa- 
tion 1  (-an  give  from  my  own  experience,  for  I 
take  shame  to  myself  in  saying  that  1  have  not 
nade  accurate  experiments  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion for  m^nself.    The  question  is  this : 

How  much  hay,  or  its  equivalent  in  grain,  is 
neceswir\-  to  keep  cattle  in  good  thrift? 

For  answer,  one  farmer  will  tell  me  that  he 
feeds  his  cattle  three  times  a  dav ;  another, 
five;  another,  seven ;  and  yet  another,  as  often 
as  be  goes  to  the  bam,  which  is  at  uncertain 
iotenals,  perhaps  to-day  three  times,  and  to- 
morrow frix. 

Now,  there  must  be  a  "golden  mean"  some- 
wbcres,  and  while  we  want  milch  cows  to  give 
a  liberal  mess  and  keep  in  good  condition,  and 
oxen  to  freely  do  their  part  of  the  winter^s  work, 
lad  the  yoting  stock  to  be  continually  gaining. 


we  cailnot  aflbrd  to  feed  more  than  is  necessary, 
while  ha^  is  selling  at  $35  per  ton  at  the  barn, 
thirty  mdes  from  Boston. 

I  believe  that  most  farmers  feed  too  much 
and  too  often.  I  have  noticed  that  the  lean 
man  is  the  great  eater.  Set  ten  star\'ed-Iook- 
ing  men  at  one  table,  and  ten  sleek,  lat  ones 
at  another  table,  and  the  first  will  eat  one-third 
more  than  the  last ;  not  only  once,  but  every 
day  for  a  year.  Why  is  this  ?  I  can't  say  for 
ctriain,  but  my  theory  is  this :  the  lean,  Fpare ' 
man  eats,  from  habit,  more  than  he  needs, 
more  than  his  digestive  powers  can  properiy 
dispose  of,  and  this  so  injuriously  aflects  the 
whole  system  as  to  keep  him  poor  in  flesh ; 
while  the  digestive  powers  of  the  fat  man,  who 
eats  sparingly,  are  kept  healthy,  and  the  nu- 
triment is  properly  absorbed  b^  the  system. 
Reafoning  by  analog,  if  this  is  true  in  man, 
would  it  not  be  so  m  beasts?  I  believe  it 
Would.  That,  when  cattle  are  fed  tooof\en 
and  too  much,  some  of  the  food  is  wasted,  and 
the  digestive  powers  so  overworked  as  to  take 
from  the  thrift  of  the  stock.  Allow  me  to  cite 
an  instance  or  two  in  point. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  last  winter,  asked  me 
what  made  his  horse  so  poor,  while,  said  he, 
I  am  surerl  giTe  bimr  enough  to  cat. 

How  do  yon  feed  him  ?  said  I. 

Well^  I  always  fill  his  rack,  when  I  feed  wj 
cattle. 

How  of>en  do  you  feed  your  cattle? 

About  five  or  six  times  day ;  sometimes  sev- 
en or  eight,  when  1  happen  at  the  bam. 

Do  you  feed  all  dry  hay  ? 

Yes^  said  he,  I  believe  enough  good  hay 
oufirlit  to  satisfy  any  horse. 

Well,  I  answered,  perhaps  it  had,  but  if  you 
will  feed  your  horse  with  cut  feed,  twitie  a  day, 
mixing  two  or  three  quarts  of  meal  with  it, 
when  you  wet  it,  and  not  give  him  more  than 
one-third  of  the  hay  in  all,  that  you  now  do, 
you  will  be  the  gainer,  by  saving  two-thirds  of 
your  hay,  for  the  four  or  six  quarts  of  meal, 
and  your  horse  will  be  a  greater  gainer  by  the 
change  than  yourself. 

But,  said  lie,  I  don't  have  much  for  my  horse 
to  do  at  this  time  of  year,  and  I  haven't  much 
<K)m  to  spare. 

Com,  said  T,  at  present  prices,  is  cheaper 
feed  than  hay.  Sell  a  ton  of  hay,  and  bring 
home  the  amount  in  meal.  Use  it,  and  you 
will  thank  me  in  the  spring  for  my  advice. 
I  see,  also,  that  you  feed  your  cattle  on 
meadow  h^y.  This  will  keep  fife  in  them,  but 
you  want  them  to  gain.  Sell  a  ton  or  two  of 
that,  cut  your  hay  and  sprinkle  on  a  little  meal, 
and  your  cattle  will  thank  you.  At  present 
prices  of  stock,  you  cannot  afford  to  let  your 
cattle  stand  still.  Make  them  gain,  for  your 
own  sake,  as  well  as  theirs. 

My  advice  was  followed  in  regard  to  the 
horse,  evidently  to  his  advantage ;  but  it  was 
too  much  work  to  do  it  for  his  cattle. 

Another  man,  in  an  adjoining  town,  who  has 
as  good,  if  not  a  better  team,  than  the  next 
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one,  feeds  so  little  hajr  as  to  be  hardlj  credi- 
ble. Having  three  horses  and  four  oxen,  he 
told  me  the  other  day  how  little  he  had  fed  to 
them  in  three  weeks.  I  think  it  was  not  more 
than  filly  pounds  each,  per  week,  when  they 
were  constantly  at  work,  hauling  ship  timber, 
though  both  horses  and  cattle  were  large.  At 
the  same  time  he  fed  liberally  with  meal,  and 
kept  his  cattle  gaining. 

I  was  very  much  interested,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
the  account  you  gave,  some  two  months  ago, 
of  your  mode  of  cutting  and  mixing  your  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  feed,  but  you  omitted  to  state 
how  often  you  fed,  or  how  much  your  cows 
consumed  per  week.  I  believe  if  experiments 
could  be  made  and  published,  of  how  much 
hay  it  required  to  keep  the  different  kinds  of 
stock,  when  fed  uncut  and  drv,  and  how  much 
when  cut  and  fed  with  meal  sprinkled  on,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  last  mode  was  far 
more  economical  than  the  first.  In  the  mean 
time,  till  farmers  have  line  upon  line,  many  of 
them  will  cling  to  the  old  mode,  sayine  that 
the  olden  dmes  and  the  old  ways  were  better 
than  the  present.    Yours,  for  improvement, 

L.   II.   HiLDBETH. 

So.  Oroton,  Mcus.,  Feb.  6,  1867. 


For  tkii  2Fe»  Bn^kmd  Fiammtr. 
OUIjTUBXI  OW  the  IBABBLIiA  OBAPE. 

Can  anything  new  be  said  about  grapes  ?  Sure- 
ly one  would  think  not,  if  he  read  all  or  even  half 
that  is  said  of  them,  by  those  who  are  interest- 
ed in  selling  vines.  For  when  we  see  the 
wonderful  variety  advertised  and  highly  ex- 
tolled by  one  and  condemned  by  another,  the 
wonder  i^  that  any  one  knows  how  or  what  to 
buy.  But  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  make  a  sure 
thing  of  it,  very  many  purchase  all  the  differ- 
ent varieties  that  are  advertised.  Then  they 
think  themselves  in  a  fair  way^  of  supplying 
the  nearest  market  with  the  luscious  fruit,  and 
in  time  intend  to  drown  their  customers  with 
wine  at  a  cost,  as  advertised  by  California  and 
Ohio  producers,  of  four  to  six  dollars  per  ^- 
lon!  When  I  am  informed,  imported  wmes 
can  be  bought  for  one- third,  or  half  of  that, 
.  surely  the  day  is  far  distant  when  those  who 
drink  rum  or  whiskey  will  be  induced  to  quit  it 
for, the  more  genteel  wine,  if  such  fabulous 
prices  are  to  rule. 

Why  should  there  be  a  law  forbidding  oyer 
6  or  8  per  cent,  on  money-borrowing,  while 
wine  makers,  and  in  fact  many  other  kind  of 
makers,  demand  from  50  to  500  per  cent, 
profit,  including  butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  &c. 
.  Think  of  the  groans  which  escape  the  mouth  of 
the  sick,  who  are  poor  in  purse,  when  the  doc- 
tor says,  **ifyou  only  have  a  little  wine,  whiskey 
or  brandy,  I  think  vou  may  ^t  about  ajgain," 
and  Uieir  minds  embrace  the  impossibility,  all 
owing  to  their  purse  being  so  much  weaker 
than  the  strength  of  the  article  demanded, 
a  very  little  of  which  may  save  life  and  restore 
to  health,  if  it  were  not  owing  to  the  exorbitant 


prioe  asked  for  it,  and  made  so  by  the  accursed 
Yankee  desire  to  die  riuh,  even  if  it  stopped 
the  breath  of  hundreds  of  our  fellow-beings  to 
obtain  it. 

Every  one  cannot  raise  grapes,  if  they  try ; 
yet  a  ^at  many  more  can  raise  grapes  thdin 
what  do.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  I  am  not 
referring  to  vineyard  modes.  I  simply  refer 
to  raising  two  or  three  c^ood  varieties  by  those 
who  have  but  a  few  roas  of  ground,  on  which 
a  few  hundred  Dounds  of  grapes  ma^  be  raised 
as  well  as  not  for  themselves  and  fnends. 

Now  I  propose  simply  to  give  you  my  experi- 
ence of  16  years  witn  the  Isabella,  said  to  be 
the  most  difficult  grape  to  ripen,  excepting 
one,  in  this  latitude.  My  statement  can  be 
substantiated  by  any  of  my  townsmen  who 
have  been  on  my  premises  in  September.  I 
think  if  my  practice  were  followed  by  others, 
we  should  not  hear  so  much  of  Jack  Frosfs  de- 
stroying grapes,  neither  of  the  mildew,  rot  or 
blight,  and  **nopes  long  deferred,"  or  destroy- 
ed, just  as  we  thought  in  two  weeks  more  we 
should  have  the  pleasure,  for  once,  of  eating 
as  many  grapes  as  we  desired,  without  costing 
25  to  50  cents  a  pound ! 

My  buildings  race  to  the  east,  on  which  are 
trained  two  Isabella  vines.  From  one  I  have 
tidcen,  by  weieht,  500  pounds ;  from  the  other 
300  pounds  of  merchantable  grapes.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  bam  I  have  two  Isabella 
vines,  which  average  100  pounds  each,  and 
usually  ripen  about  the  middle  of  September. 
In  my  garden,  trellised  to  the  fence,  and  up- 
wards 8  or  10  feet,  I  have  4  vines,  all  Isabella, 
which  yield  in  proportion  to  the  others ;  the 
whole  of  which  take  up  little  or  no  ground 
that  could  be  put  to  any  other  agricultural  use. 

These  vines  are  never  pruned  simply  to  please 
the  eye  of  the  passer  by.  In  November,  or 
first  of  December,  I  take  them  down,  and 
prune  thoroughly  even  to  half  of  the  wood  if  it 
is  required ;  then  they  are  coiled  up  and  laid 
on  the  ^und  until  spring  is  well  opened,  then 
with  strips  of  leather  and  tacks  they  are  firmly 
nailed  to  the  house  and  roof,  clean  to  the  ridge- 
pole. Every  branch  is  separated  from  2  to  4 
feet,  if  possible,  and  that,  of  course,  is  easilj 
done  if  it  is  properly  pruned  out.  I  never 
prune  a  leaf  or  check  a  shoot  in  summer  or  fall, 
as  my  experience  is,  the  bunches  are  the  lai^gest, 
and  ripen  the  quickest  where  the  foliage  is  the 
most  aense,  provided  the  branches  or  runners 
are  separated  from  2  to  4  feet.  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  vines  would  oflen  fail  to  ripen  their 
fruit  by  the  frost  striking  them,  if  they  had 
been  out  in  my  fields.  But  when  placed 
against  a  house  or  bam,  the  frost  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  injure  them  so  early  by  3  or 
4  weeks.  A  wheelbarrow  load  of  old  bam 
manure  once  in  two  years,  with  a  half  bushel 
of  ashes,  about  as  often,  spread  around  them, 
and  a  weekly  washing  of  suds  in  hot  weather, 
will,  I  am  confident,  force  the  vines  to  new 
wood,  and  large  and  luscious  grapes,  well  and 
early  ripened,  will  be  the  reward  for  our  in- 
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I  hare  not  mid  as  much  as  1  should 

hiTe  liked  to  on  this  subject,  but  I  fear  I  have 
ipmi  it  out  too  long  already  for  your  columns 
'       and  your  readers. 

If  it  would  be  acceptable  to  yon,  I  should 
like  one  of  these  days  to  say  a  few  words  about 
grape  wine.      Sylvester  S.  Chahbkrun. 

Chester,  N.  H„  Feb.  12,  1867. 

Rejcarks. — On  the  third  ddy  of  November 
Utgt  we  gathered  and  ate  grapes  from  the  vines 
of  which  our  correspondent  speaks.  Much  of 
the  foliage  on  one  or  two  of  the  vines  was  then 

^       upon  them,  and  in  quite  a  green  condition. 

I  The  grapes  were  thoroughly  ripened,  large 
and  of  delicious  flavor.  Frost  had  not  touched 
the  fruit,  and  only  very  slightly  the  foliage,  if 
aft  all.  Their  location  is  on  a  high  swell  of 
land,  where  frost,  we  believe,  never  injures 
late  planted  crops  of  com.  We  have  had 
ftatements  much  like  these  of  Mr.  Chamberlin, 
from  another  correspondent,  in  regard  to  the 

i       CDltore  of  the  Isabella  grape,  and  hope  this 

I  will  influence  a  great  many  persons,  having  a 
suitable  locality,  to  engage  in  the  culture  of 
this  variety  of  the  grape.  One  principal  reason 
for  this  hope  is,  because  the  Isabella  is  one  of 
.  the  best  grapes  to  keep-^perhaps  the  very  best 
—for  winter  use.  A  friend  from  Western  New 
York  infonhs  us  that  he  raises  them  abundant- 
ly, and  that  when  ripe  (hey  are  galhered,  and 
packed  in  clean  f!our  barrels,  in  layers  of  cot- 

i  ton,  and  that  they  are  used  by  the  family — 
children  and  all — with  as  much  freedom  as 

I  apples  are  used.  These  are  kept  in  closets 
where  the  temperature  is  cool  and  as  even  as 

^  possible,  and  usually  last  until  about  ibid- 
winter. 

Far  ike  Ken  England  Farmer, 
"JL  FUSA  FOB  THS  BIDDU3S"  AN- 
I  &WESJBSJ>. 

I  In  the  weekly  Farsier  of  Feb.  16,  "Idcx" 

desires  to  know,  if  a  certain  profit  is  obtained 
from  ten  fowls,  why  ten  times  that  profit  can- 
not be  realized  from  one  hundred,  and  twenty 
times  from  two  hundred  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
This  is  not  a  new  question,  and  it  oflen  puz* 
xles  the  novice  and  those  who  farm  exten^<ively 

I  upon  the  blackboard  or  paper ;  but  the  oxpe- 
ncnccd  readily  see  many  reasons  why,  prncti- 
ttlly,  in  the  poultrv  yard,  the  rule  of  three  is 
of  little  account.  tJpon  ever}'  farm  and  about 
every  Louse  wjth  a  small  piece  of  land,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  fowls  may  be  kept  at  a  trifling 
cxpn?e ;  for  in  warm  weather  they  pick  up 
most  of  their  living  from  what  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  or  lost.    In  roving  about  the  fields. 


pastures,  and  gardens,  and  in  scratching  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  yards,  stables,  and 
buildings,  they  lead  the  life  their  instincts 
teach  them,  and  they  can  be  kept  in  the  most 
healthy,  productive  and  profitable  condition. 
True,  Biddy,  in  following  out  her  ideas  of  right 
and  prosperity,  is  at  times  provokingly  mischiev- 
ous; yet  she  more  than  compensates  in  the 
good  she  does  in  making  havoc  on  insect  life, 
and  gathering  up  scattered  food  that  would  be 
lost,  if  not  breed  vermin. 

In  this  fVee  and  inexpensive  way,  the  lai^st 
portions  of  poultry  and  eggs  are  produced,  and 
of  course  in  markets  supplied  chiefly  by  those 
who  raise  at  the  lowest  cost  possible,  must  he 
compete,  who  keeps  fowls  upon  so  large  a  scale 
that  all  their  food  must  be  bought  or  provided 
for  them.  Were  there  no  other  difficulties, 
who  could  prokluce  a  dozen  eggs  or  a  pair  oif 
chickens  at  the  least  cost  P 

But  suppose  any  farmer  who  now  keeps 
twenty  or  thirty  fowls,  should  increase  the 
number  by  ten  or  five  fold,  will  the  profits  fol- 
low in  like  ratio  ?  The  present  small  number 
is  kept  without  much  trouble  or  expense  upon 
the  gleanings  and  wastes  of  the  farm,  and  is 
about  all  that  can  be  thus  supported ;  there- 
fore any  considerable  addition  of  numbers  must 
draw  constantly  upon  the  granary  and  must  in- 
crease the  cost  of  keeping  per  head  and,  of 
course,  cause  a  like  decrease  of  profit. 

While  a  small  number  of  fowls  about  a  farm 
if  not  a  pleasure,  are  not  much  trouble,  alaree 
flock  roaming  at  will  could  not  be  tolerated ; 
and  with  close  confin(*ment  come  other  diffi- 
culties. Biddy's  life  now  partakes  of  the  ar- 
tificial ;  she  chafes  under  restraint,  and  mani- 
fests her  ill  feelings  by  being  fretty  and  quar- 
relsome. Through  her  extreme  modesty  and 
sccretiveness  she  dislikes  to  lay  in  the  presence 
of  others,  or  in  another^s  nest,  and  when  com- 
{lelled  to  do  so,  she  is  inclined  to  be  a  little 
obstinate  or  indifferent  about  laying  at  all. 
From  the  busy,  bustling  body,  that  had  an  eeg 
for  nearly  even'  day  when  running  about  the 
yards  and  buildings,  under  only  partial  re- 
straint and  indulged  in  her  set  notions,  she  be- 
comes, after  long  and  close  confinement,  lazjr, 
walks  idly  about,  willing  to  be  fed  by  her  mis- 
tress or  master,  but  without;  a  thought  of  re- 
paying their  kimlncss.  It  is  true,  some  of 
biddy's  whims  can  be  overcome  by  care  and 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  her  apartment ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bad  influence  of  having 
larpre  numbers  together  can  be  obviated. 

The  chief  objection,  however,  to  confining 
fowls  is  the  groat  difficulty  of  maintaining 
their  health.  Did  the  same  mortality  prevail 
among  slii'cp,  horses,  cows  or  hogs  that  always 
exi^t  in  large  collections  of  poult  r)*,  keeping 
domestic  animals  would  be  discouraging  in- 
deed. Fowls  arc  not  fastidious  in  their  taste, 
nor  of  cleanly  habits ;  but  they  arc  subject  to 
that  universal  law  of  nature,  ofiensiveness  and 
deleterious  effects  of  their  own  excrements. 
After    awhile   the    soil    of  the    yards    and 
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tiie  ooopf  themtelTes,  aend  forth  an  effinvU 
wluch  exertfl  its  baneful,  bUgbting  influence 
and  in  some  form  causes  diseases  and  deaths. 
These  distempers  and  epidemics  have  always 
been  ih&  great  drawback  to  everv  attempt  to 
keep  fowls  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

I  would  not  say,  that  b;f  constant  Bweeping, 
deansing  and  white-washmg  of  small  co<^8 ; 
by  removing  the  old  dirtand  adding  fresh  to 
yards  or  chuiging  their  location,  together  with 
due  attention  to  ventiUtion  and  proper  food, 
toleraUe  health  might  not  be  maintained ;  but 
all  this,  with  a  large  number  of  fowls,  would 
require  an  amount  of  labor  and  care  hardly 
warranted  by  the  profits.  One  might  almost 
as  well  attempt  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  a 
densely  populated  city  as  salubrious  and  invig- 
orating as  that  of  the  country. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
farmers  who  have  increased  their  stock  of 
poultry  have  not  found  the  profits  to  increase 
u  the  same  ratio .  Where,  then,  are  the  antici- 
pated profits  of  those  who  would  make  a  laige 
business  of  keeping  fowls  P 

The  same  general  conclusion  may  perhaps 
be  deduced  from  all  attempts  to  keep  any  otn- 
er  domestic  animal  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
Kor  can  we  fail  to  see  in  all  this  the^  wisdom  of 
the  Creator ;  for  if  the  profit  of  breeding  in- 
creased invariablv  with  the  increase  of  nunwers, 
the  business  would  be  monopolized  by  wealthy 
individuals  or  rich  and  powerful  corporations, 
and  the  pleasure,  comfort  and  income  the  far- 
mer now  derives  from  his  smaU  flocks  and  herds 
would  be  swept  away,  and  he  would  find  him- 
self totally  unable  to  withstand  such  formida- 
ble competition.  K.  8.  T. 


OliD  BOWS  FOB  BBEBDINO. 

Some  very  successful  hog-raisers  use  only 
young  BOWS  to  breed  from,  thinking  this  course 
better  than  to  keep  them  throu^  the  winter. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Adoertiser 
^ves  the  following  reasons  for  thinking  the 
contrary  course  the  better  way : — 

**In  rearing  swine  and  making  pork  there  is 
a  universal  mistake  among  Amencan  fanners 
in  breeding  from  young  sows,  before  their 
physical  system  itf  developed.  Until  this  time 
arrives,  most  of  the  food  goes  to  the  support  of 
the  animal^s  growth,  therefore  she  cannot  be  as 
good  a  milker,  or  impart  the  same  vigor  of 
constitution  to  her  offspring.  We  know  by 
accurate  experiment  that  an  old  sow^s  pigs  are 
worth  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  a  young 
Bow^s.  They  have  more  vigor  of  constitution, 
and  make  the  largest  and  most  profitable  hogs. 
The  reason  why  our  breeds  of  hogs  so  soon 
run  out  and  disappear,  arises  mainfy  from  the 
erroneous  practice  of  breedioff  from  ^-oung 
sows.  Therefore,  instead  of  kiUing  their  best 
sows  this  fall,  fanners  should  keep  them  over 
for  breeders,  9fid  make  pork  of  their  young 
9nea.    In  £urope»  no  fanner  of  any  reputation 


thinka  of  raising  piga  from  young  modierB,  any 
more  than  of  keeping  a  dry  oow  for  milk ;  bat 
old  sows  are  kept  for  breeders  until  they  ara 
too  old  to  be  profitable  in  this  respect.** 

▲oBiouunrBAit  ztbub. 

—The  statement  is  made  that  200,000  Vermont 
sheep  were  killed  for  mutton  last  year. 

—There  are  now  In  the  State  of  New  York  mora 
than  Ave  hundred  cheese  fhdories,  using  the  milk 
of  over  200,000  cows.  From  Herkimer  Co.,  alone, 
18,172,913  lbs.  of  cheese,  were  shipped  last  year. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  and  Fanmtt 
says,  cattle  are  veiy  little  over  half  wintered  on 
the  firit  day  of  March,  uke  the  seasons  as  they 
average. 

—The  Agricultural  College  of  Hlinois,  has  been 
located  in  Champaign  County.  Other  counties 
which  bid  liberally  for  the  priie  feel  aggrieved  by 
the  decision. 

—A  State  Fair  of  fine  stock,  mechanical,  scien- 
tific and  agricultural  machinery  and  inventions,  Is 
to  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  max,  aft 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

—Dr.  Fitch,  the  State  entomologist  of  New  York, 
reports  that  the  canker  worm  has  been  discovered 
in  large  numbers  at  Geneva  and  neighborhood. 
He  recommends  tarring  the  trees !  • 

—Mr.  y .  M.  Hubbard,  of  Rochester,  Korth  Hol- 
low, Yt.,  whose  stock,  particularly  his  Spanish 
sheep,  were  mentioned  recently  by  a  correspon- 
dent, informs  us  that  one  of  his  ewes  has  dropped 
a  hunb  which  weighed  IS  1-4  lbs. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gmilmmmm 
Bays  that  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  Salem  County, 
N.  J.,  has  decreased  in  that  section  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  from  200  or  800  bushels  per  acre,  to 
60  or  75. 

— Oardner  B.  Weeks,  of  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Dairymen's  Association,  so- 
licits the  communication  of  the  names  of  all  the 
cheese  finctories  in  the  United  States. 

—A  bill  has  passed  the  Lower  House  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  Illinois,  appointing  a  State  Entomolo- 
gist, with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, and  there  is  another  before  it  providing  for 
an  Ornithologist. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Wotlom  Rural  at  Lasr* 
renoe,  Mich.,  says,  "Most  of  the  fiurmen  here  have 
hop-yards,  or  are  intending  to  put  out  yards  in  tiie 
spring.  They  are  busy  getting  out  hop  poles,  wUch 
are  in  good  demand;  worth  94  to  |^  per  ton  de- 
livered." 

—Mr.  R.  Dart,  of  Rlpon,  "Wisconsin,  says, 
through  the  CotaUry  Oentleman,  that  a  dry  cellar 
is  the  only  place  he  considers  perfectly  saft  for 
wintering  bees  in  his  climate.  His  cellar  is  dry, 
and  32  by  26  feet,  will  hold  110  swarms,  with  room 
for  passage  ways.  He  is  wintering  81  swarms,  and 
does  not  think  the  loss  of  bees  would  be  over  a 
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qairt  from  tlw  wliole  ttocks  vplo  tUs  Ume.  His 
bees  coDSVine  more  honey  ftom  20th  of  March  to 
iOth  of  May  than  they  do  ftom  November  Ist  to 
SOth  of  March,  in  hU  o&llar^  He  doca  not  carry 
U>  bees  oat  of  cellar,  tieforo  middle  of  March. 
He  does  not  feed  his  bees  while  In  the  cellar,  nor 
disturb  them  in  any  way.  Does  iUs  feeding  in  the 
ML 

—A  flirmer  on  the  prairies  of  Sonthem  Wisconsin 
Infomis  the  American  Farmer  that  rabbits  arc  in- 
creasingly iwmeioas  on  (bosa  prairie  farms,  aod 
TOT  destmctlve ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  wild 
gecK  in  large  flocks  are  great  depredators  in  the 
con  fields  in  the  fall,  and  on  the  wheat  fields  in 
thespring* 

—The  Tndtifi^  says  that  W.  S.  Carpenter,  of  New 
Toric,  has  transmitted  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  one 
hndred  and  fifteen  Tarieties  of  Indian  com,  each 
of  wUch  has  a  name.  The  most  renuirkable  ear 
Id  this  collection  contains  1,290  grains,  arranged 
in  twenty-two  roifrs^  and  is  known  as  the  "Western 
OoQxd  seed." 

—According  to  a  statement  In  the  Wisconsin 
Farmer  the  Colorado  potato  bag  is  moring  East- 
ward at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  miles  a  year.  The 
Uae  of  march,  somewhat  crescent  shaped,  had 
resehcd  Madison,  Wis.,  laat  summer.  Dr.  Fitch 
estimates  the  Eastern  progress  at  fifteen  miles  per 
year. 

—A  correapondent  of  the  Country  Chnileman 
nys  that  a  chilled  lamb  requires  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  is  usually  supposed.  He  places  them 
nesr  or  under  a  stove  that  heats  the  zinc  so  that 
joa  cannot  hold  your  hand  on  it,  with  a  good  fire 
OD,  80  that  the  heat  from  stove  Is  uncomfortable  to 
yoor  handa  aa  you  turn  and  handle  the  lamb. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rwal  New  Yorker ^ 
who  tried  the  boriaontal  method  of  tnUning  hops 
with  short  poles,  on  ten  acres  last  year,  is  now  sub- 
■titatiag  long  poles.  He  says  the  labor  of  training 
the  vines  is  very  great,  as  they  will  not  run  aa  inch 
aronnd  a  twine  horizontally,  and  when  grown  in 
that  way  the  vines  are  so  thick  and  shaded  as  to 
lessen  the  crop  and  increase  the  labor  of  picking. 

—The  Maine  Farmer  says  that  H.  O.  Abbott,  of 
North  Vassolboro*,  has  for  several  years  been  mak- 
bg  experiments  in  sheep-rearing,  In  the  effort  to 
obtain  a  medium  breed  between  the  Spanish  and 
natives,  so  aa  to  combine  a  good  quality  of  wool 
with  good  mutton,  each  point  being  about  equal  in 
valoe.  He  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  flock  of 
Toy  fine  appearance  and  quality. 

—Mrs.  Tnpper,  of  Brighton,  Iowa,  says  that  she 
has  wintered  her  bees  snceeasfhlly  for  six  winters 
la  a  dry  and  moderately  warm  ceHar,  where  the 
thenuometer  usually  Is  about  20^  above  the  fkeei- 
fatg  point.  Here  they  are  perfectly  quiet,  not  a 
ioond  comes  fVom  them ;  they  seem  to  remain  tor- 
pUU  A  hive  weighingao  pounds  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
wintered  out  of  doors,  weighed  only  16  pounds 
the  1st  of  Apiily  while  twenty  kept  in  the  cellar  the 


•ame  three  mentha  lost  on  on  avetage  oaly  fiv« 
pounds  each.  Again,  six  hives  wintered  out  of 
doors  lost  an  average  of  29.*^  pounds  each  in  three 
months,  while  twenty  in  the  oellarthc  saae  length 
of  time  lost  an  average  of  only  bH  ponnda. 

— >The  California  Agricultural  Society  requires 
that  a  first-premium  work-horse  shall  be  lietwccn 
fifteen  and  sixtceir  hands;  quick,  lively  ears{ 
broad  between  the  eyes ;  round  barrel ;  short  loins ; 
well  up  in  the  shoulder;  deep. chested;  square 
quartets;  flat  legs;  short  between  the  knee  and 
pastern,  and  hock  and  pastern;  hind  legs  well 
under  him ;  speed  equal  to  eight  miles  an  hour  on 
the  roadf  and  at  least  three  miles  at  the  ploughs 
witir  anflteient  blood  to  insure  spirit  and  ondanmcei 


BXTBAOT8  JkJSTD  BXFLLEB. 

LXCB    ON  PEAB  TRBBS. 

I  have  at  laat  discovered  what  I  have  long  been 
looking  for  in  the  Farmer,  via :  a  remedy  to  destroy 
lice  on  young  pear  trees.  To  a  pail  full  of  warm 
water,  put  a  nandhil  of  whale-oil  soap,  stir  It  until 
it  Is  dissolved,  and  when  cold,  take  a  hmsh,— on 
old  shoe  bmsh  is  jn8t  the  things  as  the  bristles 
must  be  stiff;«-and  bmsh  the  trunk  and  branchca 
and  you  will  be  rid  of  the  lice.  The  trees  will 
thrive  and  look  healthy.  Even  as  a  fertilizer,  the 
soap  and  water  will  pay.  The  best  time  to  use  it 
is  on  a  spring  morning  when  the  bark  la  covered 
with  moUture.  F.  Wsia. 

VorchoMter,  Afoat.,  Feb.,  1867. 

Remarks.— Ffom  fVequent  personal  notice  of 
Mr.  Weia*  ftnit  trees  and  currant  bashes,  we  know 
that  he  has  good  success  in  their  culture,  and  out 
readers  will  appreciate  the  Information  he  imparts 
regarding  the  bark-lice.  Mr.  W.  will  understand 
that  we  are  always  glad  to  receive  practical  hints 
on  any  snbject  pertaining  to  agriculture  or  hortieul* 
ture,  and  If  he  does  not  find  so  many  such  as  ha 
would  like  in  the  Fabner,  it  is  simply  because  our 
practical  readers  neglect  to  impart  the  secret  of 
their  suoeesa. 

THE  CORN  CROP. 

The  large  amount  of  land  In  Massachusetts,  ]y«> 
ing  almost  useless,  and  the  high  price  of  com, 
tempt  me  to  write.  A  few  make  money  on  vcge« 
table  farms.    The  same  men  might  grow  com  to  a 

Erofit,  hod  they  the  trade  as  well  learned  as  they 
ave  that  of  raising  garden  vegetables.  A  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  one  hired  man  for  the  eight 
summer  months,  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  on  a 
farm,  largo  enough  to  raise  from  six  to  eight  acres 
of  com,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  roots  sufficient  for  the  ncccsbitics  of 
the  stock ;  allowing  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  his 
hay  crop  may  be  abundant ;  Ills  loam  and  muck 
deposits,  with  proper  and  careful  managementi 
will  supply  the  necucd  balance  of  manure. 

One  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  horse,  will  do  all  the 
work  on  such  a  farm,  if  properly  used,  and  the 
tools  used  are  of  a  proper  make. 

One  advantage  of  this  system  of  operations  is, 
the  men  have  all  the  time  for  work,  through  the 
day,  and  the  night  for  rest;  whereas, on  the  mar- 
ket farm,  several  hands  are  necessary,  and  a  num-. 
bcr  of  horses  roquircd  to  transport  the  crop  to  a 
market.  Much  of  this  is  done  In  the  night  time, 
which  adds  to  the  wear  of  1x>th  man  and  licast. 
Farmers  and  gardeners!  please  discuss  this  sub- 
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ject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  let  us  oome  to  a  Just 
conciasion  upon  a  matter  that  lias  a  direct  bearing 
npon  all  classes  of  citizens  in  a  New  England  com- 
manitv.  ^ 

An  Item  of  much  importance  in  growing  com,  is 
to  have  seed  that  can  be  dopendcd/>n.  Some  years, 
(and  the  last  was  snch  an  onej  com  does  not  ripen 
well  in  the  field,  and  much  of  it  will  not  germin- 
ate. Wo  sbonld,  therefore,  be  on  our  guard  and 
note  carefully  what  we  plant.  Examine  the  com 
before  and  ahcr  It  is  shelled,  and  you  can  judge 
yery  accurately  as  to  its  quality.  In  selecting 
corii  for  seed,  do  it  on  the  col),  then  yon  may  get 
that  which  is  perfect.  An  ear  of  com  with  ten 
rows  half  the  length,  and  eight  the  other  half,  is 
not  perfect;  neither  is  it  quite  right  if  the  butt  end 
is  scattered,  and  none  should  be  planted  except 
the  tip  is  covered  with  kernels.  When  such  ears 
are  found,  then  plant  the  whole  com  found  on  the 
ear. 

The  manner  of  planting  com,  and  going  through 
the  whole  process  has  much  to  do  with  the  profit 
of  the  crops.  The  writer  might  particularize  his 
method,  bat  it  would  be  but  one  among  many 
modes  practiced.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  maiiy  fields 
of  com  do  fail  to  pay,  on  account  of  mistakes  made 
In  the  iolior  expended.  • 

Would  the  farmers  In  every  town  meet  together, 
lay  aside  pr^udiee,  and  discuss  matters  relating  to 
their  bu)!inc8s,  much  might  be  teamed  that  would 
be  iMsneficial.  RoBsnT  Mansfield. 

WeUealey,  Mass.,  Jan.,  1867. 


MELONS  JLVn  SQUASHES— COStPOST. 

Messrs.  Editoes  :— In  answer  to  the  request  of 
"F.  W.  C."  of  North  Oxford,  Mass.,  through  the 
N.  E.  Faumbu  of  Feb.  23, 1  will,  with  pleasure, 
reply,  bricflv,  as  follows  :— 

As  to  seed,  I  have  planted  the  long,  dark  green 
melon  with  black  seeds,  fh>m  the  south.  They 
have  grown  larger  than  any  other  kind  I  ever 
raised;  wei^^hing  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
pounds.  They  have  been  called  "very  nice,**  by 
my  fVicnds.and  I  could  not  dinpnte  their  judgment. 
I  prefer  seeds  two  or  three  years  old,  for  early  ma- 
turity of  melons ;  although  seeds  but  one  year  old 
will  come  up  quicker. 

The  very  l)cst  that  I  have  raised,  and  weighing 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds,  were  a  long,  light  green, 
with  red  seeds ;  brought  from  the  south  two  years 
before.  The:»e  had  less  waste,  and  were  more  de- 
licious than  any  other  kind  raised  in  my  ground. 

I  never  save  the  seeds  of  any  unless  they  are 
first  rate  of  their  kind. 

Water  melons  want  a  rich,  light  soil,  porous  and 
hot— no  matter  how  hot — ^to  be  very  good.  A 
strong,  heavy  soil  may  produce  largo  ones,  but  not 
ofcen  vcrv  good  ones. 

Afcer  the  ground  is  right  in  other  respects,  I  dig 
holes  for  hi  lis  nearly  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket, 
and  put  in  the  bottom  from  a  peck  to  half  a  bushel 
of  compost,  having  not  more  than  six  hills  to  the 
square  rod,  and  leave  not  more  than  4  or  5  vines 
to  mature  in  a  hill. 

For  M  irrow  or  Hubbard  squashes  I  would  like 
a  stron.'^cr,  but  alwavs  a  warm  soil,  and,  like  that 
for  mclun>),  the  whole  surface  supplied  with  food 
for  the  joint  roots ;  then  holes  for  hills  the  same  in' 
size,  but  not  more  than  four  to  the  sauare  rod,  and 
not  more  than  three  vines  to  mature  in  a  hill.  The 
seeds  I  would  wish  to  be  more  than  one  year  old. 
I  always  select  seeds  from  the  vary  best;  not  from 
any  merely  l)ei*ause  they  are  large;  havinga great- 
er preference  for  the  good  than  for  the  great.  Tet 
I  do  not  despise  greatness,  except  when  it  is  mean. 

Every  kind  of  garden  product,  I  think,  is  better 
when  it  makes  a  quick  growth. 

I  fix  my  compost  in  the  Autumn,  when  possible, 
for  snch  things,  and  find  water  melons  for  August 


and  September  and  Marrow  iquuha  for  wfiiter, 

cheap  and  excellent  food  for  cows,  as  well  for  the 
laughing  and  singing  accompaniments  of  fiurmcn 
and  gaideners. 

For  a  compost,  take  night  soil,  with  from  a 
quarter  to  half  the  qnanti^  of  plaster^  from  four 
to  eight  times  as  much  of  charcoal  dust,  or  drr 
and  pulverized  muck,  or  a  mixture  of  them,  and  If 
they  cannot  Ims  had  put  the  amount  of  rich  loam  to 
which  some  caustic  iimo  or  hard  wood  ashes  has 
licen  added  to  destroy  acids.  Work  it  well  to- 
gether after  it  has  lain  mixed  in  layers  through  the 
winter. 

If  the  compost  is  not  mixed  until  near  the  time 
of  application,  I  like  to  put  some  strong  ashes  or 
caustic  lime,  or  both,  on  the  compost  in  every  hill, 
before  filling  up  the  Iiole.  I  wish  to  have  the  com- 
post at  least  four  inches  below  the  seed,  and  that 
to  IM)  filled  with  rich,  active,  surface  soil. 

If  these  ideas  may  serve  squashes,  and  those 
who  love  them,  and  make  melons  more  desirable 
and  more  abundant,  1  shall  be  satisfied,  and  wish 
all  prosperity  to  the  printer  as  well  as  the  garden- 
er. A.  o.  c. 

Lee,  y.  H.,  March,  1867. 

EFFECTS  OF  EEEEDINO  nr-AKD-IX. 

I  have  a  high  grade  Snflblk  sow,  which  recently 
brought  forth  a  litter  of  thirteen  pigs.  Only  nine 
survived  the  trials  of  pighood.  Of  these,  two 
were  found  to  l)e  of  doubtful  gender, — hermaphro- 
dites. Some  of  my  neigh1)ors  advised  me  to  kill 
them,  thinking  they  would  be  valueless.    Cnriosi- 

§r  led  me  to  spare  them.  Thus  far  they  have 
one  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  litter.  What 
the  flesh  will  be,  I  shall  not  know  till  they  are 
butchered. 

But  the  cause  of  this  freak  of  nature  is  what  fai- 
tercsts  me;  and  thinking  that  it  may  interest 
other  stock  breeders.  Is  the  reason  of  my  writing. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
animal  life,  was  the  procuring  cause. 

If  I  mistake  not,  we  had  it  from  quarters  which 
we  are  all  accustomed  to  respect,  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  breeding  in-nnd-in. 

To  me,  it  seems  so  obvionsly  opposed  to  roasoa 
and  Scripture,  that  I  wonder  any  believer  in  both^ 
or  even  one,  should  doubt. 

The  present  condition  and  past  history  of  royal* 
ty,  in  all  monarchical  countries,  settles  this  qnes- 
tion  b.yond  all  doubt. 

To  wh&t  else  is  attributable  the  notorious  fkct, 
that  the  palace  is  more  often  filled  with  dwarfs  and 
idiots  tlian  the  peasant's  cottage  ?  that  the  off- 
spring of  blood  relatives  are  proverbially  sickly 
dunces  ?  that  farmers  who  disregard  this  law,  are 
never  sncccssfni  in  stock  raising  ? 

I  have  learned  since  this  development  named 
above,  what  I  knew  not  before,  that  the  mother  and 
the  pigs  are  indebted,  for  their  origin,  to  the  same 
paternal  head. 

This  is  the  fourth  litter  I  reared  by  the  same 
mother.  All  of  the  first  three  families  were  strong, 
healthy  and  proper  grunters ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
command  any  extra  price.  From  this  1  infer,  that 
the  laws  of  generation,  like  every  other  law  of  na- 
ture, must  be  observed  or  the  penalty  will  bo 
exacted.  &.  b.  h. 

MT  EXFEBIBMCB  WITH  BBBB. 

Two  years  ago  this  spring,  I  purchased  a  swarm 
of  bees.  The  first  year  they  swarmed  twice  daiw 
ing  the  month  of  June,  and  made  about  two  pounds 
of  honey  for  my  use.  The  hives  were  wintered  In 
the  chamber  of  an  unoccupied  house,  and  came  out 
strong  and  healthy  in  the  spring;  but  the  season 
was  very  unfavorable  for  bees,  in  this  section,  and 
I  hod  only  one  swarm,  (the  only  one  I  have  heard 
of  in  our  vicinity.)  v  On  weighing  the  hives  in  the 
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Ml  I  felt«ara  tlMft  H  woald  be  best  to  tiy  to  win* 
ter  only  two  swamis,  and  so  two  wore  taken  np. 
The  rf»t  wcro  pat  in  a  dork  closet  above  the  kitch- 
en. About  the  20th  of  Jannary  I  examined  them 
tad  found  them  all  dead.  In  one  hive  the  honey 
was  all  consumed,  and  in  the  other  there  were 
aboat  fonr  pounds.  The  hives  had  been  turned 
bottom  apwards  to  allow  the  moisture  to  pass  off, 
as  recommended  in  Langstroth*s  work  on  the  hon- 
ey boc,  and  pei*faaps  the  occasional  Jarring  in  the 
room  below  caused  the  bees  to  go  up,  and  then 
they  didn't  think  of  going  domn  for  the  honey.  I 
hope  no  one  will  be  discouraged  by  my  experience, 
for  I  tliink  two  of  the  hives,  at  least,  might  have 
been  «arod  by  liberal  feeding  in  the  (all,  and  as  it 
waSf  I  lost  nothing  but  my  time,  for  I  got  honey 
ind  wax  enough  to  cover  first  cost.  I  think  by  my 
own  observation  and  what  I  can  learn  flrom  others 
fai  thii>  flection,  that  the  past  season  has  been  the 
nan  dijHutroiM  to  bees  of  any  on  record,  for  a 
kng  time.  I  mean  to  try  bee-keeping  again,  and 
expect  liotter  success.  Selkaho. 

Wonetter  Co.,  Mats.,  Feb.,  1867. 

Rexakks.— We  admire  the  pluck  of  our  corres- 
pondcnL  Instead  of  l)clng  disheartened  by  his 
paitial  failure,  he  has  the  courage  to  make  it  the 
intijcct  of  his  "first  attempt  at  writing  for  a  ncws- 
pspcr."  As  a  general  thing,  agricttltuial  writers 
are  too  much  indisposed  to  report  unsBOcessAil  ex- 
periments. 

FLOUa   OF  BONB. 

If  any  one  who  used  the  Flour  of  Bone,  the  past 
leason,  lias  derived  any  benefit  from  its  use,  I  wish 
they  would  just  say  so  in  the  Fabmeb.  I  think 
this  woald  increase  its  sale  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  advertising.  I  have  tried  it  on  com  with 
littlo  benefit.  It  did  not  pay.  I  pot  about  a  gill  of 
this  floar  of  bone,  manufactured  by  the  Boston 
Hilling  and  Manufacturing  Coinpanv,  on  a  hill, 
previous  to  first  hoeing.  Either  I  did  not  apply  it 
right,  or  the  soil  or  climate,  in  this  latitude,  is  not 
Vgrooalilc  toit;  or  the  season  was  unpropiUous ;  or 
tome  unknown  cause  counteracted  its  good  effects ; 
or  it  W.U  worthless.  What  I  received  was  not  so 
ihie  as  I  expected  from  the  name.  Much  of  it  was 
hi  pieces  as  larse  as  beans.  I  have  purchased 
ground  lione  before  much  finer ;  albeit  the  name 
was  not  so  fine.  I  once  used  Coc*s  Superphosphate, 
and  ic  nearly  doubled  jny  crop  of  corn.  But  it  is 
AM  thjt  this  flometimdl  proves  worthless. 

Ikrrjf,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1807.  B.  B. 

TBAXSPLANTINO  TBBB8. 

Is  February  a  good  month  to  transplant  ever- 
green);, cImH,  maplcfi,  &c.,  on  a  sandy  soil,  by  tak- 
ing np  niih  them  a  large  ball  of  frozen  earth  ? 

Casiieion,  Vt.,  1867.  D.  W.  P.  Finel. 

Rem  ABKB.— Tes,  Sir,  and  every  one  of  them  will 
be  likely  to  live,  if  the  work  is  well  done.  Secure 
the  large  ball,  and  when  it  is  placed  in  the  hole 
where  it  is  to  remain,  pack  under  it  and  all  around 
It  with  rich  soil,  leaving  no  air-holes  and  spaces 
for  it  to  rock  about.  An  elm  now  stands  before 
u,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  about  40  feet  high, 
which  wo  set  in  a  winter  day  when  the  mercury 
itood  at  fu'iM  degrtet  behw  uarot  Do  the  work 
veil,  and  you  have  no  trouble. 

▲  NEW  BAMF8HIBB  FLOCK  OF  8HBBP. 

In  the  winter  of  1886, 1  kept  a  young  back  with 
10  ewe  sheep.  Ho  was  put  with  the  fiock  October 
If  and  contlnnod  with  them.    In  January,  I  was  of- 


fered for  the  ten  ewes  fflO,  bnt  I  did  not  sell,  and 
in  the  month  of  March  they  dropped  fifteen  healthy 
lambs,  one  of  which,  by  an  accident  in  the  bam, 
waa  injured  and  died.  I  fed  my  sheep  with  mead- 
ow hay  till  the  first  of  February,  then  on  clover  till 
pasturing  time.  My  sheep  had  no  groin  or  vegeta- 
bles of  any  kind.  The  lambs  I  commenced  feeding 
as  soon  as  they  would  eat  meal,  giving  them  two 
quarts  per  day.  upon  an  average,  till  turned  out  to 
pasture.  On  the  20rh  day  of  June  I  sold  10  ou(  of 
Che  14  lambs  for  ^30,  and  the  last  of  July  I  sold  8 
more  for  |^12.  whijh  left  me  one  ewe  lamb.  The 
sheep  were  all  natives  bnt  one,  and  that  a  Canada 
ewe.  The  exact  weight  of  wool  I  cannot  give,  but 
it  was  about  40  pounds,  worth  M  cents  :— 

10  lambs $fl0.00 

8    do       12.00 

40  Iks  wool,  at  AOc 20  00 

1  httab  left 3.00 

#95.00 

My  buck  died  in  the  pasture  in  July,  and  In  Sep- 
tember I  purchased  another  young  one  which  is 
now  with  the  same  10  ewe  sheep,  ny  little  fiock 
have  eat  nothing  but  meadow  hay  as  yet. 

A  SUBBCBIBBB* 

Kingii(m,  N.  H.,  Feb.  16, 1867. 

BOW  TO  FEED  CALVBS  AMD  HEXFBB8. 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  best  way  to  feed  calves,  sajr 
from  five  to  twenty  months  old.  I  am  feeding  such 
with  the  best  of  hay,  but  I  want  to  know  if  a  little 
meal  and  t:horts  will  do  any  harm  ?  Some  fanners 
say  tLey  will,  and  some  that  they  will  be  an  im- 
provement. I  am  feeding  half  a  pint  of  meal  and 
three  half-pinta  of  shoiits  'per  day,  to  a  heifer  ten 
monttisold.  A.  B.  Cabd. 

Ceniredale,  R.  /.,  1867. 

Remabks.— You  are  feeding  Judiciously,  in  our 
opinion,  and  your  heifers  will  pay  you  liberally  for 
such  care.  The  truth  is,  that  many  of  our  calves 
and  colts  get  a  **8tunt"  while  young,  which  they 
do* not  recover  from  for  years,  if  they  ever  do.  A 
perfect  animal  can  never  bo  obtained  unless  its 
wants  are  lilierally  supplied,  in  regard  to  food, 
shelter,  and  comfortable  accommodations.  Some 
animals  are  fed  well,  but  are  so  cramped  for  room 
that,  like  a  vigorous  tree  in  a  stone  wall,  they  can 
scarcely  grow  without  pushing  the  bam  over. 
Others  are  fed  well,  but  are  so  exposed  to  cold  and 
storms  that  they  grow  very  slowly,  or  yield  little 
milk. 

A  too  liberal  use  of  grain  for  young  anhnals  is 
undoubtedly  ii\)urioug.  No  farmer  of  good  judg- 
ment need  err  in  this  particular. 

SPECIAL   XANUBE8. 

There  is  so  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  fertil- 
izing value  of  most  of  the  special  manures,  now- 
a-days  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  farmer, 
that  it  would  seem  wise— <hougli  I  don't  know  as 
it  could  bo  done— to  have  a  Board,  either  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  several  States,  or  other- 
wise, to  examine  most  thoroughly,  and  report  alter 
a  proper  test,  upon  their  actual  value  to  the  farmer. 

we  all  weli  know  what  fortunes  are  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  these  articles  of  eommeroe ;  how 
extensively  they  are  advertised,  and  how  almost 
every  means  is  exhausted  to  induce  us  to  give 
them  only  a  single  trial.  But  in  many  instances 
this  "single  trial'*  makes  quite  an  inroad  into  the 
farmer's  j|)ocket,  who  usually  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  positively  sonw  his  money. 
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M7  attention  wis  called'  to  this  sniijoctbj  penM«> 
ing  one  or  two  articles,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmba,  in  which  quite  uneatisfiictovy  reeulta  are 
recorded.  Now,  i«  there  no  remedy  for  all  this  ? 
aad  must  we  continue  to  be  thus  impoeed  on  ^ 
SaUMbury,  CL,  Feb.  10,  1867.  w.  J.  P. 

REMAUKfl.^We  very  much  doubt  whether  any 
Board  would  afford  us  much  protection.  Manu- 
fMurers  in  Engiaad  are  accnsed  of  fhmlshing  a 
diflbrcnt  article  for  the  inspection  of  -  Assayista  and 
Boards  from  that  which  is  offered  in  the  market 
"Where  there  is  a  will  there's  a  way"  in  cheating 
about  manures,  as  well  as  in  other  things. 

FOLTl^D  BBAKBa. 

I  have  a  meadow  wlilch  bears  a  good  bnvden, 
but  a  great  portion  of  it  Is  a  kind  of  brake,  known 
here  118  Pulypod  Brakes,  which  cattle  will  not  eat. 
I  wish  to  inquire,  through  the  Failm bb,  how  I  can 
kill  them,  and  get  the  meadow  into  good  meadow 
grass  ?  1  have  Howcd  the  meadow  for  several  win* 
tcrs,  and  tind  that  it  improves  it  some,  but  doeii 
not  kill  the  brakes.  A  Youno  Farxer. 

Rr MARKS.— Thorough  drainage  would  undonbt 
edly  caii^e  the  brakes  to  disappear.  Plowing,  man- 
uring and  cultivating,  would  render  the  drainage 
more  efibctual. 

LEACHED    ASHES. 

We  are  often  asked  what  is  the  value  of  leached 
ashes,  compared  with  that  which  is  unieached. 
Leached  aiilies  is  supposed  to  retain,  after  the  or- 
dinary procet^s  of  leaching,  alK>ut  33  per  cent,  of 
the  potivsh  which  it  contained  licfore  it  was  learhod. 
But  its  whole  value  does  not  consist  in  this.  Tliere 
is  more  or  less  lime  and  si  lex  in  it,  either  uncom- 
bincd,  or  in  the  form  of  silicate  of  lime,  both  of 
which  are  valuable  fertilisers,  especially  for  the 
grasHcs.  Then,  a  careful  examination  discovers  a 
considerable  percentage  of  charcoal,  in  the  focm 
of  small  particles  not  completely  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  is  valuable. 

Potash  has  a  strong  afflnlty  for  nitric  acid ;  a 
small  |H.*rccntage  of  this  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  {a  supposed'to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  elec- 
tricity u]M)n  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmos- 
phere, caii»:ing  them  to  unite  with  the  oxygen,  the 
other  constituent  of  atmospheric  air,  or  with  the 
oxygen  t)f  water  which  is  ever  iircsent  in  the  form 
of  watery  vajxir  in  the  air,  and  form  nitric  acid. 
This  is  lirought  down  by  rain,  and  especially  by 
snow,  and  unites  with  the  pota»(li  contained  in  the 
ashes,  funning  nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpcti-e.  A 
portion  of  this  is  always  found  in  leached  ashes 
that  li:is  bc(>n  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
adds  much  to  its  value. 

A  similar  Atflnity  exists  between  lime  and  nitric 
acid.  Hence  the  plastering  on  old  walls  becomes 
impregnated  with  nitrate  of  lime  so  that  when 
grounii  It  is  a  valual)lo  feitiiizer.  It  is  said  that  in 
China  a  niun  will  put  a  new  plastering  on  an  old 
wall,  and  consider  himself  paid  by  having  the  old 
for  nmnure.  We  think  that  the  charcoal,  lime  and 
nitrate  of  iiotash  added  to  the  33  per  cent,  of  re- 
tained potoiih,  render  leached  ashes  worth  about 
half  as  much  as  unieached,  and  that  it  will  always 
pay  to  purchase  it,  at  about  half  the  price  of  un- 
leacheu  ashes.  r« 

Concord,  JioM.,  March,  1867. 

WREAT-OROWINO  IK  TBRIIOKT. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  by  Caleb  B.  Parmenter,  of 
Attlclioro*,  Mass.,  I  would  say  that  wheat-growing 
in  Vermont  is  getting  to  be  good  bosiness.   Farm- 


ers are  waking  np  to  the  inport^oee  of  raialiiff 
tiieir  own  brt'adstuflii.  When  they  call  to  mind 
the  price  of  flour  they  begin  to  exert  tbemaclvei 
to  raise  wheat.  Whether  winter  or  spring  wheat 
is  sown,  depends  on  the  soil  and  ioeation.  Winter 
wheat  does  best  on  diy  soil,  so  located  that  tlia 
snow  will  not  drifl  so  as  to  lay  on  It  late  in  the 
spring,  causing  it  to  winter  or  spring-kill.  Tha 
land  shottld  bo  in  a  condition  to  produce  ccmt.  The 
best  kind  of  winter  wheat  is  the  White  Flint,  as  It 
makes  the  best  flour  and  yields  well.  The  best 
kind  of  spring  wheat  laised  in  this  vicinity  is  tiie 
Canada  Club,  which  tfrows  in  all  looitfams  in  the 
▼alleys  and  on  the  hills.  A  fbw  years  ago  ftrmen 
thought  they  oonld  not  raise  wheat  on  the  Conneo- 
ticnt  River;  and  in  fact  thev  couki  not,  until  ibey 
obtained  the  Club  wheat.  This  variety  am  lie  ob- 
tained almost  any  where  In  Vermont.  It  will  be 
useless  forme  to  give  directions  in  re^utl  to  ntbing 
winter  wheat,  although  I  will  say  it  should  be 
sowed  in  August,  so  that  it  can  get  a  good  growtli 
before  winter  sets  in.  Wiluax  Allbit. 

Xorth  Hartland,  Vt„  March  11,  IW. 

A  BARN  CELLAR. 

I  am  planning  to  put  a  cellar  under  my  b«ni.  I 
want  a  receptacle  for  the  manure  under  the  stalile, 
and  the  same  size,  12  by  30  feet,  that  shall  be  tight, 
i^o  as  to  hold  the  liquid  as  well  as  solid  droppings. 
Can  it  be  done,  and  in  what  way  ?  ou  l.  t. 

MarU)oro\  N.  U.,  Feb.  27, 1867. 

Remarks.— Yes,  sir,  in  several  ways.  Ton  can 
cement  it,  as  Is  frequently  done  for  both  bam  and 
honse  oellan. 

You  caa  pave  It  with  flat  or  small  stones,  l^ng 
them  in  cUy,  instead  of  sand. 

Or,  yon  can  pave  it  wiih  eiay  aloes,  so  that  it  will 
not  leak  or  be  cut  up  readily  by  cact  wheels,  when 
backing  in. 

First,  make  the  bottom  smooth.  Spread  the  day 
on  one  side,  one  inch  deep;  then  pound  it  down 
with  a  stake  sufBciently  long  and  large  to  work 
easily  with.  The  bottom  of  the  stake  should  not 
be  more  than  two  inches  square.  When  this  is 
Funmed  so  as  to  appear  almost  like  stone,  add 
another  inch,  and  so  go  on  nntil  you  get  the  bot- 
tom covered  with  clay  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches.  If  the  clay  is  too  di^  to  set  and  stick  wlien 
struck,  sprinkle  tparingfy' yrlth  a  fine  waterpot.  If 
you  do  it  well,  in  this  way,  you  will  have  a  cellar 
bottom  as  tight  as  a  bottle,  and  one  easy  to  shovel 
dti.  It  would  not  answer,  however,  to  keep  a  lot 
of  hungry  hogs  on.  Wo  mode  one  nearly  twenty 
years  ego,  which  is  in  good  order  now. 

WHEAT  CULTVRB. 

I  would  say  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Par- 
menter, in  the  Farmer  of  Marcn  9th,  who  wishes 
to  learn  more  in  regard  to  wheat  raising  in  Ver- 
mont, that  in  this  immediate  vicinity  we  raise 
spring  wheat,  almost  exclusively ;  and  the  varies 
that  has  l)ccn  most  popular  for  a  few  years,  is  a 
kind  of  "black  sea  wheat,"  recently  imported  br 
an  officer  In  the  Crimean  war.  It  is  bearded,  and 
lias  a  veEy  heavy  growth  of  straw«  The  millers 
say  the  skin  of  the  berry  is  very  tough,  so  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  grind  any  of  it  into  the  flonr, 
and  hence  the  flour  is  very  pure  and  of  a  superior 
quality.    We  think  It  has  proved  more  **»»«'*  of 

frodncing  a  good  croo  than  any  other  variety. 
t  is  hard  to  thresh,  and  seldom  gets  threshed  so 
clean  that  the  stock  fail  to  find  kernels  enough. 
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while  eatlAg  the  strmw,  to  keep  their  conn^  np ; 
yet  what  U  threshed  measures  up  satisfactorUiy, 
irenging  firom  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  beny  is  uot  quite  so  plump  and  fat  as  some 
other  rarieties,  and  some  think  the  straw  is  not  so 
itiff  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  I  rather  think  it  would 
be  as  stiff  as  other  kinds,  if  it  did  not  grow  any 
longer,  or  produce  more  tons  per  acre.  Ii  is  now 
selliDg  here  for  $^  per  bushel,  for  flouring,  and 
pore,  selected  largest  kernels  only,  and  cleansed, 
eoaid  probably  be  obtained  for  l^idO  per  bushel, 
for  flced,^  by  the  barrel. 

Cor  mode  of  culture  is  almost  precisely  as  de- 
KTibed  by  Mr.  Hutchins,  in  the  same  paper.  I  sow 
it  the  second  year  from  the  sward. 

RuFva  NuTTuro. 

Bm4o^  Vt.,  MfUTh  0»  1867. 

CATTI.B  OHBWINO  BONB8,  ftO. 

I  ibonid  like  to  know  if  yon  or  any  of  your  snb- 
Kribers  can  tell  what  will  cure  cattle  of  chew- 
faiff  bones  and  bits  of  boords  ?  I  have  tried  salt: 
ashes,  lime,  plaster,  flour  of  bone,  and  pieces  of  old 
mortar,  but  tbey  do  no»  stop  the  habit.  If  you  can 
hiform  me,  you  will  oblige  a  subscriber. 

BoOittoH,  IfoM.,  Jan.  24, 1887.  &.  P. 

REMA]ULS.*-Thls  bone  question  is  somewhat  of 
a  vexed  one.  It  will  be  eitsier,  we  think,  to  say 
what  will  cure  it,  than  to  say  what  cauteg  it. 

Some  impute  it  to  a  want  of  salt ;  that  cannot  be, 
ibr  cattle  chew  bones  that  have  constant  access  to 
Mlt,  are  fed  on  salt  hay  partly,  and  even  live  dl- 
tectly  on  the  sea  shixe.  We  have  seen  a  case  re- 
ooided,  where  about  40  head  of  eottle  weie  nearly 
labid  all  whiter  with  this  morbid  appetite  for  old 
booes,  pine  boards,  &c.,  although  the  farm  was 
washed  by  salt  water,  and  the  cattle  were  fed  half 
fte  time  with  salt  hay. 

TheeMu»  of  this  appeltte  seems  to  ns  to  lie  in 
Ifes  great  cluuiga  trom  aa  abondant,  snocnlent  oad 
antiitious  food,  open  air  and  ezeeetoe^  to  dry  food 
and  cottflnerfent. 

The  remedy  mnst  be,  first,  In  cultivating  the  land 
with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  so  that  the  grasses 
tad  grains  will  prove  sufficient  to  produce,  in  grow- 
faig  animals,  all  the  parts  belonging  to  them,  snch 
•s  hair,  horns,  hoofii,  wool  and  bones. 

Second,  give  animals  an  opportuni^,  at  all  sea. 
sons  of  the  year,  if  possible,  to  oome  to  the  bare 
inmnd,  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time.  We  well 
Rmenber  how esiger  the  oxen  were  to  lick  the  tar^' 
lows  when  we  first  began  to  pk>w  in  the  spring, 
asd  how  vonusfonaly  a  horse  would  sometimes  eat 
iudf  a  pint  of  the  soil,  and  if  let  loose,  roll  and  rub 
Umself  In  it,  with  more  delight  than  a  group  of 
boyg  would  roll  themselves  in  a  lavender  bed !  If 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  manage  to  pre- 
•ene  some  earth  tnm  flreesing,  and  place  it  about 
the  yard,  a  quart  in  a  place,  several  times .  during 
the  winter. 

Thind,  whore  evergreens  ore  abundant  and  han- 
dy, it  will  be  economical  to  Uiy  them  before  the 
Mat  stock  and  colts,  as  well  as  the  sheep. 

OridAiii^. horses,  and  those  that  merely  gnaw 
thdr  mangers,  mf^  be  cored  by  allowing  them  the 
freedom  of  a  little  yard  in  the  open  air,  access  to 
tbe  ground,  and  a  variety  in  their  feed. 

All  our  stock  need  a  variety  of  food  in  the  winter. 


A  mess  of  roots  doily,  and  a  Uttte  grain,  added  to 
hay' and  com  fodder,  would  be  quite  likely  to  stop 
bone-chewing. 

At  the  same  time,  if  an  animal  will  eat  bone 
meal,  give  it  to  him,  as  much  as  he  will  take ;  if 
the  meal  is  not  at-  hand,  break  the  bones  with  a 
sledge  or  hammer,  as  fine  as  yon  can.  Give  salt 
ftequently,  be  regular  in  the  time  of  feeding,  ^eep 
the  bam  clean  and  aweet,  and  there  will  not  be  a 
general  habit  of  chewfaig  bones,  though  occasional- 
ly a  sittgljB  case  may  occur  with  cows  in  calf,  or 
thoee  who  have  just  dropped  them. 

ROW  TO  DST  BBSF. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  New  England 
Farmbb,  the  best  way  of  preparing  and  drying 
beef?  A  Subscubbb. 

Ea9C  AHnffton,  Mass,,  1867. 

Bbxakks.— The  best  dried  beef  we  ever  ate  wa« 
at  the  table  of  E.  D.  Rust,  Esq.,  now  of  Brandon, 
Vt.,  and  was  prepared  as  follows :  For  100  pounds 
of  beef  make  a  brine  of  nine  pounds  of  salt,  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  quart  of  molasses,  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  saleratus.  Mix 
them  well  together  in  water,  then  boil  and  skim. 
When  this  is  cool,  pour  it  over  the  meat,  being 
careftil  to  hove  every  particle  of  it  covered  with* 
the  brine.  Let  the  beef  remain  in  the  brine  until 
the  seasoning  has  struck  through  it,  then  take  it 
out,  wipe  it  dry  and  hang  it  np.  Some  personA 
hang  it  overhead  in  the  kitchen,  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  then  in  some  place  more  out  of  the  way. 
When  Bufllciently  dried  it  may  be  inclosed  in  bags 
so  tight  that  no  insect  can  enter,  and  kept  in  ik 
cool,.dib^  plaoe.  If  desired,  it  can  be  smoked  for, 
a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  as  hams  are  smoked. 

8TEAMXN0  FOOD  FOB  CATTLB. 

Will  yon  give  me  your  opinion  about  steaming' 
food  for  cattle  ?  I  have  more  coarse  fodder  than 
good  Imy,  and  should  like  to  know  the  best  way 
to  feed  it.  Wm.  Howland. 

Norih  Darinumth,  2d  mo.,  2Mh,  1867. 

RBMABxa.— Steaming  food  for  cattle  is  profita- 
ble, no  doubt,  if  a  large  stock  is  kept  where  ftiol  iS' 
moderate  in  price,  and  where  one  can  have  a  sys- 
tematic and  somewhat  skilfiil  person  to  attend  the 
operation  of  steaming. 

The  next  best  course  is  described  in  the  weekly 
Fabmeb  of  Nov.  10, 1866,  a  copy  of  which  we  send 
you. 

WBATHEft-4UOA»'MABINa«-0CABCITT    OF  OATTLB 
FBICB  OF  HAT— flNOW  DRIFTS. 

Another  winter  has  gone,  and  another  spring 
comes  Marching  on.  Now  and  then  a  solitary  blue 
bii'd  is  heard  sounding  its  notes  on  the  adjacent 
hills,  but  the  prospect  is  that  we  are  not  yet  done 
with  Jack  Frost.  For  a  week  past  the  weatlier  has 
been  warm  and  spring-like,  but  now  it  has  changed, 
and  winter  seems  to  be  struggling  once  more  for 
the  mastery. 

The  formers  up  here  on  the  hills  are  making  ac- 
tive preparations  for  the  sugaring  season,  and  they 
expect  a  generous  flow  of  saccharine  fluid. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  cattle,  most  of  them , 
having  been  sold  the  fore  part  of  winter  -,  many  far* 
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men  being  nnabie  to  keep  them  on  ftccoont  of  hav- 
ing a  small  crop  of  hay.  Hay  brings  thirty  doUars 
a  ton,  and  still  has  an  upward  tendency. 

The  snow  has  not  entirely  taken  its  departure ;  in 
some  places  there  are  yet  drifts  fh)m  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  deep.  Chiel. 

Sheibume,  F«.,  March  4»  1867. 

BEB8  LOST  IW  BFBXNO. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  inquires  for 
some  means  to  prevent  the  loss  of  bees  in  the 
spring,  which  sometimes  almost  blacken  the  snow 
in  front  of  the  hives,  we  copy  the  following  direc- 
tions fh>m  Mr.  Qninby's  Work  on  Bees : 

'To  prevent  their  leaving  tiio  hive  at  snch  times, 
a  wide  board  should  \je  set  ap  before  it,  at  least  as 
high  as  the  entrance  in  the  side,  to  protect  it  from 
the  sun.  But  if  it  grows  so  warm  that  the  bees 
leave  the  hive  when  tlius  shaded,  it  is  fair  evidence 
that  it  will  do  to  let  them  sally  out  fh^ely,  except 
in  case  of  a  new  snow,  when  they  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  hive. 

The  hive  may  be  let  down  on  the  floor-board,  the 
passage  in  the  side  covered  with  wire  cloth,  and 
made  dark;  raising  at  night  again,  a  little  for 
ventilation. 

It  has  been  recommended  to  enclose  the  whole 
hive  by  a  large  box  set  over  it,  and  made  perfectly 
dork ;  with  means  for  ventilation,  &c.  For  large 
funllies  this  would  ao  well  enough,  as  would  also 
tome  other  methods.  Bat  I  would  rather  take  the 
chancer  of  letting  them  all  stand  in  the  sun,  and 
issue  at  pleasure,  than  to  have  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  entirely  excluded  fh)m  the  medium  sized  fam- 
ilies." 

INCOHB,  FBOM  A  HEIFBB. 

I  have  a  four-vcar-old  heifer  that  calved  the  first 
of  last  May,  and  comes  in  again  the  first  of  April 
next.  In  ten  months  she  has  given  sixteen  .barrels 
(2048  quarts)  of  milk.  The  calf  was  sold  for 
eleven  dollars.  Now,  suppose  I  had  sold  her  milk 
for  six' cents  per  quart,  it  would  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents,  making,  with  the  calf,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents,  for  the  use  of  one  cow  for  ten  months.  I  do 
not  make  the  above  statement  because  I  think  my 
heifer  is  better  than  many  owned  by  my  neigh- 
bors, but  because  I  think  we  are  not  aware  what  a 
noble  lot  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  we  get  from 
one  good  cow  in  a  season,  besides  all  the  sour 
milk  for  the  hogs.  /.  l.  b. 

Eppittg,  N.  if.,  March,  1867. 

GOOD  ADVIOB. 

I  was  mneh  interested  in  an  article,  page  22  of 
the  January  numlier  of  the  Monthly  Farmer,  en- 
titled, "SHall  I  sell  my  little  Farm  ?"  A  replv  to 
It  cunLiined  much  that  hod  both  wit  and  wisdom 
in  it. 

The  choice  of  occupation  for  the  young  has  al- 
ways had  a  kindly  consideration  in  your  journal, 
and  it  wiis  never  so  much  needed  as  now.  I  trust 
yon  will  yet  urge  that  we  do  not  all  join  in  the 
rush  for  South  or  West.  Indeed,  those  of  us  who 
are  not  under  the  influence  of  fsome  mania,  ure  for- 
tunate. I  wontd  use  all  mv  influence  with  our 
present  "well-oflij,"  to  adhere  to  the  farm. 

t,  H.  0, 
A  girl's  BIDDIES.  • 

A  kind  neighbor  lends  roe  the  New  Bwoland 
Fabmeu  to  read,  in  which  I  take  a  great  interest, 
especially  in  the  Ladies'  Department.  Some  of  the 
receipts  I  have  tried,  and  like  them  very  much. 


As  I  have  been  much  interested  in  what  one  and 
another  have  said  about  their  hens,  others  may  be 
interested  in  a  brief  notice  of  my  five  biddiea  far- 
ing the  past  season,  one  of  which  brought  up  s 
brood  of  chickens.  They  were  kept  shut  up  most 
of  the  time.  I  gave  them  all  the  crumbs  and  scraiM 
of  meat  fh>m  the  table,.and  kept  bones  and  shells 
pounded,  by  them.  They  commenced  to  lay  in 
February,  and  laid  sixty  dozen  eggs.  Two  pnlleca 
have  been  added  to  the  number  this  yexu*.  and  they 
commenced  to  lav  in  January,  and  laid  8  doaea 
eggs  up  to  March  12.  p.  ▲.  f. 

East  Broo^field,  Matt.,  March  12, 1867. 

KEROSEXE  OIL. 

We  bought  a  pair  of  oxen  a  short  time  since,  on 
which  we  found  lice.  Were  advised  to  apply  ker- 
osene oil,  which  killed  all  the  vermin  as  for.  as  it 
went,  for  it  has  taken  the  hair  all  off  and  enough 
of  the  skin,  we  should  think,  to  take  the  roots,  too, 
leaving  the  flesh  sore.  a. 

Guifford,  Ci.,  March,  1867. 


^k>r  the  New  Engtamd  Fa%mti 

BOMMSfi  MAHTTAB. 

Messes.  Editors  :-^Will  you  give  ns  Bommer^s 
method  of  preparing  manures  as  it  is  uow  open  bo 
the  public,  and  also  tell  us  which  is  the  best  book 
that  treats  on  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits. 

A  New  Fabmxr. 

Rbmabkb. — ^About  thirty  yean  ago  a  gen- 
tleman in  France  by  the  name  of  Jauffret  in- 
vented and  patented  a  process  for  eofkpowting^ 
or  making  manure  of  old  straw,  hay,  weeds, 
or  any  coarse  vegetable  matter,  by  indacing  a 
rapid  decomposition,  &c.  The  following  sy- 
nopsis of  the  French  patent  was  prepared  and 
published  by  as  several  years  ago. 

Jauffret's  plan  was  to  fonn  a  tank  or  reser- 
voir for  water,  saturated  with  decomposing 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  which  may  be 
found  on  almost  every  farm.  This  may  be 
(composed  in  part  of  drainings  from  the  barn- 
yard, soap-sud^,  sink  water,  urine,  &c. 

A  ley  is  then  prepared  in  a  vessel,  or  small 
tank  or  pit.  In  preparing  this  ley,  it  is  better 
to  take  the  drainings  from  a  former  heap,  or 
for  the  first  time  take  liquor  from  the  reservoir, 
or  soap-suds,  sink  water,  and  other  liquids 
rich  with  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

To  decompose  one  thousand  pounds  of  dry, 
vegetable  substances,  or  twice  that  weight  of 
green  materials,  add  to  the  liquor  in  the  vessel, 
or  small  tank, 

90O  pounds  of  night  soil,  or  twtoe  fhst  qnantity  of 
horse,  cattle,  sh€«p  or  swlno  manure, 
60       **  "  wood  soot, 

60       »«  "  un  leached  Mbes, 

aOO       "  "  plaster, 

80       •*  «*  quick  lime, 

I       *'  **  coraraon  salt, 

1       «*  "  aaltpotre. 

These  ingredients  may  be  Taried;  and  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  qnick  lime  and  ashes,  and  reduce 
that  of  plaster.  If  these  materials  cannot  be 
conveniently  obtained,  others  may  be  substi- 
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tated.  For  the  soot,  use  a  larger  Quantity  of 
die  burnt  earth  of  coal-pits.  For  piaster,  use 
a  hunger  quantity  of  street  manure,  slime  from 
ditches,  or  other  similar  manure.  For  ashes, 
use  five  or  six  pounds  of  potash  or  soda.  Stir 
the  liquor,  on  adding  the  plaster,  and  throw  in 
a  little  at  a  time,  lest  it  cake. 

The  materials  for  manure  are  thrown  into 
the  reservoir  and  soaked  in  the  liquor,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  decomposition.  Then  they  are 
thrown  into  a  heap,  by  the  side  of  the  reeeiv 
Toir ;  a  place  for  which  should  be  prepared  by 
laying  at  the  bottom  clay,  or  compact  earth,  so 
that  Uie  drainings  from  the  heap,  and  the  ley 
poured  on  the  pile,  may  run  on  into  the  vat, 
and  not  be  absorbed  by  the  earth,  as  it  would 
be  on  a  porous  soil. 

^  The  heap  may  be  made  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  wide,  in  order  to 
hold  the  heat,  and  of  any  convenient  length. 
In  formiDg  the  heap,  after  making  layers  of 
about  a  foot,  turn  on  some  of  the  ley,  that  it 
may  be  applied  to  every  part  of  the  materials. 
When  the  neap  is  completed,  turn  the  muddy 
sediment  of  the  ley  on  to  the  heap.  Then 
cover  the  top  of  the  heap  with  straw,  old 
pUnks,  or  branches  of  heroage.  In  forming 
the  heap,  it  should  be  trodden  down  to  make 
it  close,  and  it  should  be  beaten  all  round  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  fermentation  usually  commences  in  two 
days,  and  on  the  third  dav,  the  top  of  the  heap 
is  to  be  opened  about  six  mches  deep,  the  sedi- 
ment turned  over,  and  another  good  drenching 
of  the  ley  applied,  and  the  heap  covered  up. 
About  the  seventh  day,  make  many  holes  ui 
tiie  heap,  about  three  feet  deep,  and  give 
another  good  drenching  with  the  ley.  About 
the  ninth  dav,  another  good  drenching,  in  new 
and  deeper  holes. 

Aller  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  from  the  mak- 
ing of  the  heap,  the  manure  will  be  fit  to 
spread.  The  fermentation  is  checked  by  an 
excessive  drenching,  or  by  opening  the  heap. 
The  drainings  should  be  caught  and  used  over 
again,  and  what  remains  is  used  for  future 
heaps.  Warm  weather  is  most  suitable  for 
making  this  manure. 

In  1S-I3«  a  man  m  this  coiffttry  by  the  name 
of  Bommer  applied  to  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  then 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  a  patent  for  mak- 
11^  manure  which  was  for  want  of  novelty  re- 
jected, as  it  was  virtually  the  same  as  Jaufiret^s 
plan.  Subsequently  an  application  for  a  pa- 
tent for  an  improvement  on  the  French  process 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Bommer,  whose  name  has 
thus  become  associated  with  this  subject.  With 
how  much  justice  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
epecification  of  his  claim. 

••What  we  claim  as  our  improvement  on 
Janffret's  method  of  forming  manure  by  tiie 
rapid  fermentation  of  vegetable  fibres,  is,  first, 
the  forming  of  the  said  vegetable  matter  into 


pfles  or  heaps,  without  its  first  being  immersed 
m  the  prepared  ley,  and  the  subsequently  sat- 
urating the  same  by  pouring  on  the  ley  m  the 
manner  set  forth.^* 

In  relation  to  the  second  reqnest  of  our  cor- 
respondent, we  may  say  that  all  the  books  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  contain  much  valuable 
matter,  but  for  a  cheap  work  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  recommending  Golems  Fruit  Book.     . 


For  ike  Neut  SngUmd  FarlMr. 

voxious  AsncAjJs,  iNCi.ui>ora  xh- 

8E0T8 NO.  m. 

BT    K.    B.    HABTWBLL. 

A  common  objection  to  *what  has  been  writ- 
ten in  reference  to  noxious  insects  is,  that 
while  we  get  therefrom  perhaps  a  lon^  Latin 
or  Greek  name,  and  an  elaborate  scientific  de- 
scription and  history  of  some  species,  we  ob- 
tain few  infallible  preventives  of  their  injuries. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  neither  the  scientific 
nor  practical  entomologist  can  often  give  us  the 
infallible  remedies  we  want;  but  that  which 
they  do  give  us  is  not  only  highly  interesting 
to  every  lover  of  nature,  but  auords  us  the 
only  means  of  seeking  intelligently  for  pre- 
ventives of  insect  injuries.. 

And,  perhaps,  still  stronger  objections  will 
be  urged  against  any  attempt  to  prove  the 
utility  of  that  which  is  noxious,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  that  which  is  unnecessary.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  some  questions  about  the  mission 
of  animals,  including  insects,  commonly  called 
noxious,  that  are  not  yet  fully  exhausted  or 
satisfactorily  answered. 

Every  form  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  in 
its  difierent  stages  of  growth,  maturity,  and 
decomposition,  becomes  the  aliment  of  other 
forms;  or  in  other  borrowed  words,  ^*to  eat 
and  be  eaten,^^  is  a  great  law  of  nature. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  presumptuous  to  at- 
tempt to  assign  the  motive  for  the  construction 
of  nature  on  this  plan ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  other  that  would  give  the  max- 
imum amount  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment. 
But  "to  eat  and  be  eaten,*^  or  to  have  the 
same  spcci6c  vegetable,  as  has  been  said  of 
wheat,  assigned  in  its  different  stages  of 
growth  to  sixty  different  animals,  must  ne- 
cessarily cause  some  clashings  of  interest; 
some  antagonism,  strife  and  war.  And  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  on  such  a  plan  there  should 
be  war,  but  that  neither  of  the  combatants,  as 
a  species,  should  be  able  wholly  to  subdue  and 
annihilate  the  other. 

But  this  war  is  not  animated  by  malice,  re- 
venge, or  retaliation,  but  is  simply  a  struggle 
for  existence ;  and  contradictory  as  the  asser- 
tion may  seem,  the  harmony,  peace,  and  pros- 
Eerity  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  are  sustained 
y  strife,  war,  and  devastation.  One  portion 
of  the  animal  kingdom  is  supported  by  vegeta- 
tion exdusively ;  another  by  animal  food  ex- 
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danv^T* ;  while  the  aliment  of  a  third  portioii 
is  partly  animai  and  partly  vegetable.  ^  And 
these  several  portions  embrace  all  magnitndes 
frou  the  animalculsB  to  the  larger  vertebrates. 

The  too  important  and  engrossing  purauits 
of  the  animal  world  are  the  procuring  of  food, 
and  the  providing  for  a  succeeding  veneration. 
And  it  is  chiefly  in  prosecution  of  these  ob- 
jects, that  they  make  war  upon  each  othor  and 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Many  predatory  animals,  while  hnntins  and 
watching  for  prey,  are  themselves  hunted  and 
watched,  and  are  distracted  between  advancing 
and  attacking  on  the  one  hand,  and  defending 
themselves,  or  fleeing,  on  the  other.  And  the 
powers  and  abilities  of  the  preyer  and  prev 
are  so  adjusted  and  balanced,  that  the  one  shall 
not  always  succeed  in  the  capturing,  nor  the 
other  in  escaping,  lest  the  first,  as  a  species, 
should  perish  with  hunger,  or  the  last  by 
slaughter. 

And  if  the  {Mrice  of  life  and  liberty  with  man 
is  eternal  labor  and  vigilance,  so  is  it  with  ani- 
mals. If  the  stores  of  man  are  oflen  plun- 
dered and  defiled,  so  are  those  of  animals. 
If  many  animals  are  noxious  to  man,  so  is  man 
to  many  animals ;  and  so  are  animals  to  each 
other.  Nevertheless,  innumerable  species  of 
animals,  under  all  the  danger  and  disadvan- 
tages that  surround  them,  continue  to  live  from 
generation  to  generation, — and  so  does  man. 
And  when  we  examine  the  vegetable  world  we 
find  that  each  species  is  liable  to  attacks  from 
animals  in  its  infancy,  growth,  and  maturity ; 
at  its  root,  stem,  branches,  leaves,  flowers  and 
firuit ;  and  although  it  has  not  locomotion,  and 
cannot  avoid  its  foes  by  flight,  yet  it  has  such 
means  of  defence  and  protection,  and  such 
powers  of  I'epairing  the  breaches  made  by  its 
assailants,  and  is  withal  so  prolific,  that  it  still 
lives  and  flourishes  in  all  iu  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. 

And  now,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  animals  noxious  to  man,  we  can 
say  this  mubh,  that  they  are  necessary  incidents 
to  the  plan  and  structure  of  nature  as  we  find 
it. 

I  propose  in  the  followmg  articles  to  notice 
some  of  the  little  noxious  animals  called  in- 
sects, and  their  relation  to  vegetation  and  to 
other  animals,  as  illustrations  of  the  general 
views  herein  before  presented,  hoping  tliat  if 
we  find  it  a  part  of  the  original  plan  that  we 
shall  not  have  the  ability  to  exterminate  any 
species,  we  may  discover  the  means  of  keeping 
tnem  in  such  a  normal  condition  as  to  numbers, 
that  we  can  patiently,  and  consistently  with 
our  own  well  being,  endure  their  normal  dep- 
redations. 


Far  ike  Keip  Emgiand  Flanaer, 
BOJSH  DUST. 

As  experiments  are  the  chief  source  of 
knowledge,  I  oden  wonder  that  those  who 
are  willing  to  make  them  receive  so  little  en- 


couiti^ement,  and  so  much  discouragement 
and  ridicule  from  their  acquaintance;  also 
that  they  are  so  reluctant  to  publish  iCbuUs, 
especially  if  they  are  not  successful. 

The  very  few  who  have  lately  related  their 
experiments  with  commercial  fertilizers  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  public;  while  the  mul- 
titudes who  have  not,  ought  to  see  the  printer's 
devil  afler  them,  every  time  they  sleep  loi^ 
enough  to  dream,  till  they  do  it. 

Tto  agent  of  the  Boston  Milling  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  assumes  that  I  do  not 
question  the  value  of  bone  as  a  fertilizer  !  I 
do  not,  but  I. do  question  the  value  of  the  **bone 
dust,^^  or  "flour  of  bone,^^  that  was  tried  in 
this  vicinity  hut  year,  in  the  condition,  and  in 
the  various  ways  in  which  it  was  tried.  I  may, 
and  I  can  but  hope  it  will  do  good  hereafter; 
but  we  bought  it  for  a  manurial  stimulant^ 
something  tmit  would  produce  an  immediate 
and  perceptible  efiTect;  that  would  operate 
quicker  than  unfermented  or  raw  manure,  and 
more  powerfully  than  ordinary  animal  ezcr&- 
ment.  We  were  sadly  disappomted.  Its 
operation  was  so  slow  that  now,  afler  ten 
months,  its  eflfects  are  not  discemable,  and  as 
to  power t  future  time  must  disclose. 

Like  some  of  your  other  correspondents,  we 
are  all  here  very  much  "interested  to  have  it 
prove  very  valuable,"  as  most  of  us  have  old, 
worn  out  pastures  that  are  either  stony  or  too 
hilly  to  cultivate,  and  we  are  anxiously  looking 
for  a  portable  and  eflicient  fertilizer  to  apply 
to  them. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  Boston  Company 
furnish  the  pure  article,  and  just  as  they  pro- 
fess ;  but  it  IS  a  query  whether  the  small  amount 
of  salt  they  put  in  with  it  for  its  preservation, 
is  just  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  put  in.  Does 
it  not,  to  some  extent,  neutralize  or  render 
inoperative,  the  bone  ?  or  "fix"  the  manurial 
ptx)perties,  somewhat  as  mordants  do  colors  P 
Or  rather,  does  not  the  bone  need  some- 
thing to  be  added  to  hasten  decomposition,  or 
to  so  affect  it  that,  as  soon  as  applied  to  the 
soil,  it  will  at  once  decompose  and  become 
plant  food  P 

With  my  best  wishes  for  all  who  are  increas- 
ing the  manure  heap,  for  all  who  make  and  re- 
port experiments,  and  all  who  encourage  theaa 
m  so  doing,  I  am^  pro  bono  publico^ 

RUFUS  NUTTOCQ. 

BandoJpK  Vt.,  March  15,  1867. 

.Pbr  fft€  Kenf  En^Umd  JImw. 
OHAITGIS  OF  BXaCD. 

The  question  "What  advantage  do  we  de- 
rive fW>m  change  of  seed  P"  does  not  eeem  to  be' 
veiy  well  understood  by  most  cultivators.  I 
believe  it  is  by  no  means  of  univeival  benefit 
to  procure  seed  from  other  places,  either  near 
or  distant. 

With  plants  like  the  oat,  which  evidently  do 
better  in  colder  climates,  we  doubtless  gain 
something  by  sending  to  Canada  or  even  to 
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the  Dortiieni  poitioD  of  New  Englaiid  for  our 
seed.  With  such  planta  as  Indian  com,  which 
require  a  climate  comparatively  warm,  we 
soiuetimes  secure  the  earlier  ripening  of  the 
crop  by  going  to  colder  climates  for  seed ;  but 
mJessit  haa  been  carefully  selected  and  brought 
to  a  point  aa  near  perfection  as  the  climate  will 
admit,  we  are  yerv  likely  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  crop  by  such  change.  With  the  potato, 
however,  I  think  the  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  usually  propa- 
gated from  seed,  but  firom  the  tubers,  corres- 
ponding Tery  nearly  to  roots,  and  consequent- 
IV  mer^y  increasing  the  individual  plant  with 
tbe  same  character  and  peculiarities  as  the  ori- 
ginal. 

To  my  mind  the  whole  advantage  of  change 
of  seed  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 1. 
Seeds  of  some  plants  obtained  from  localities 
better  adapted  to  their  growth,  sometimes  do 
better  for  a  few  years.  2.  Seeds  from  a  colder 
climate  frequently  retain  their  earlier  ripening 
Ibr  a  few  seasons.  S.  Seeds  obtained  from 
careful  coitivaton  who  guard  ag^nst  mixture 
and  save  the  best  seeds  for  planting  are  invap 
liably  better  than  those  grown  by  tne  careless. 
4.  Most  seeds  may  be  placed  in  tne  third  class. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  planting  potatoes, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  well  unaerstood ; 
that  is,  cutting  for  seed;  which,  according  to 
my  experience,  depends  much  upon  varieties 
and  circumstances.  For  instance,  a  variety 
fike  the  long  red,  or  black  Carter,  with  abun- 
dant eves,  will  bear  cutting  much  better  than 
one  with  very  few  eyes.  But  here  comes  in 
snother  consideration, — the  vigor  of  growth  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  This  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  dependent  upon  the  amount  ot 
support  the  sprout  can  obtain  from  the  tuber, 
and  if  the  pieces  are  small  tie  soil  must  be 
lich  and  the  growth  will  be  later  in  the  season. 
But  when  these  conditions  are  favorable,  I 
have  obtained  much  better  crops  from  cut 
than  from  whole  potatoes  of  such  varieties. 
Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

Eammonton,  N,  J.,  March  5,  1867. 


Far  iht  Ntio  EngUmd 
TtOXm  OV  BONIS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^In  answer  to  the  inquiir  of 
your  correspondent,  £.  B.,  Deny,  N.  H.,  Jan. 
4, 1867,  I  would  say  I  have  used  the  Flour 
of  Bone  made  by  the  iBoston  Milling  and  Man- 
niacturiag  Co.,  thepast season,  on  my  faxm  at 
Bedford.  Mass.  On  a  field  of  two  acres  of 
com,  I  put  a  half  a  shovelful  of  bam  yard 
manure  in  each  hill  and  a  gill  of  the  Flour  of 
Bone  with  the  seed.  It  came  up  early,  grew 
lapidly,  and  ripened  eariy,  and  the  crop  was 
more  than  a  third  laiger  and  better  than  that 
frown  on  two  fields  of  the  same  size  nearly  ad- 
joining that  were  manured  with  a  large  shovel- 
fill  of  manure  in  the  hill. 

On  a  fieid  of  potatoes  containhig  about  three 
acres  and  a  half,!  pal  *  large  shovelful  of 


bam  yard  manure  in  the  hill,  and  on  about 
one-tenth  of  the  field,  I  used  a  small  quantity 
of  the  Fluur  of  Bone  with  the  seed  at  planting. 
The  part  where  the  bone  was  used  came  up 
earlier,  progressed  more  rapidly^  and  was  ripe 
a  fortmghi  earlier,  with  a  mtm  larger  yield 
tiian  the  other  part  of  the  field. 

JOHK  CUFTOK.. 

Med/ard,  March  16<%,  1867. 

Thb  RoBm. — In  reply  to  some  doubts  of 
the  generally  supposed  utility  of  the  Kobin 
which  have  been  recently  expressed  by  certain 
learned  writers,  Mr.  £.  Chase  of  Blackstone, 
Mass.,  writes  as  follows  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side i — 

**The  robins  have  been,  for  years,  my  alann 
clock  in  the  morning ;  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
to  hear  their  matin  son^,  on  the  elms  beside 
the  house,  as  I  walk  with  pail  in  hand  to  the 
bam.  At  this  time  of  day  their  notes  are 
sweet  to  me ;  yes,  sweeter  than  the  tones  of 
any  musical  instmment  I  ever  heard  played  by 
human  hands.  If  I  had  a  thousand  cheny 
trees,  I  should  be  willing  the  robins  should 
have  half  of  them,  as  they  are  a  poor,  un- 
healthy fruit,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  birds  to 
eat  ?  I  have  oflen  been  hoeing  in  the  corn- 
field, when  one  or  more  robins  would  follow 
me  all  day  and  pick  up  worms  from  almost 
every  hill  of  com.  Who  could  kill  a  bird  that 
does  this?" 

How  TO    SUBDtTE    A  ViCIOUS    HORSE. — A 

correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  method  adopted 
by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  service,  lately 
returned  from  Mexico,  to  subdue  a  horse  who 
would  not  allow  his  feet  to  be  handled  for  the 
purpose  of  shoeing : — 

lie  took  a  cord  about  the  size  of  a  common 
bed  cord,  {Mat  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  horse,  like 
a  bit,  and  tied  it  tightly  on  the  top  of  the  ani- 
mal^s  head,  passing  his  lefl  ear  under  the  string, 
not  painfully  tight,  but  tight  enough  to  keep 
the  ear  down,  and  the  cord  in  its  place.  This 
done,  he  patted  the  horse  gently  on  the  aide 
of  the  head,  and  commanded  him  to  follow, 
and  instantly  tlie  horse  obeyed,  perfectly  sub- 
dued and.  as  gentle  as  a  well-trained  dog ;  suf- 
fering his  feet  to  belifledwith  entire  impunity, 
and  acting  in  all  respects  like  an  old  stager. 
The  simple  string  tnus  tied  made  him  at  once 
as  docile  and  obedient  as  any  one  could  desire. 


How  to  Boil  MEAT.-r-In  Brewer* s  Guide  to 
Thihgs  Familiar ^  we  find  the  following  in  re- 
gard  to  boiling  meat  :^- 

''Why  is  meat  always  tough,  if  it  be  put  in 
the  boiler  before  the  water  boih  ? 

''Because  the  water  is  not  hot  enough  to  co» 
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ablate  the  albumen  between  the  mnscular  fibres 
of  the  meat,  which  therefore  runs  into  the 
water,  and  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  scum. 

♦•The  best  way  to  boil  meat  to  make  it  ten- 
der is  this : — Put  your  joint  in  very  brisk  boil- 
in»  water;  after  a  few  minutes,  add  a  little 
cold  water.  The  boiling  water  will  fix  the  al- 
bumen, which  will  prevent  the  water  from  soak- 
ing into  the  meat.  Keep  all  the  juices  in,  and 
?revent  all  the  muscular  hbre  from  contracting, 
'he  addition  of  cold  water  will  secure  the 
cooking  of  the  inside  of  the  joint,  as  well  ns  of 
the  surface. 

**Why  is  MEAT  TOUGH  that  has  been  boiled 
too  long  ? 

'♦Because  the  albumen  becomes  hardy  like  the 
white  of  a  hard-boiled  egg." 


From  Chamber's  JoomiU. 
OUB  LANB. 

WTiere  the  grass  springa  and  soft  winds  blow, 
And  hawihorns  wear  the  only  snow ; 


When  lads  and  lasses  sto] 
To  play  about  the  school- 
And  Iambs  arc  whKe  upon  (he  leas, 


onco  more 
louscdoor; 


And  stars  on  the  hors^Kibestnut  trees, 
And  birds  begin  to  build  again— 
Tis  sweet  to  watch  them  in  Our  Lone. 

When  swallows  have  tbetrsnmmer  made; 

And  lazy  sheep  move  with  the  shade; 

And  the  dew  loiters  on  the  grass, 

Where  sweetrbreathed  cows  graze  as  you  pass : 

When  greedy  trout  leap  by  the  mill; 

And  youth  goes  gaily  down  the  bill— 

Wlio  would  not  be  a  lad  again, 

To  meet  bis  lassie  in  Oar  Lane  ? 

When  gossamer  floats  everywhere; 
And  golden  applcii  scent  the  air ; 
And  round  about  their  ancient  roots. 
Vast  pear  trees  shower  their  tiny  fruits ; 
And  red  plums  blusb  'midst  yellow  leaves; 
And  summer  friends  have  left  our  eaves; 
When  oaks  their  leaves  no  longer  hold, 
And  chestnut  trees  chansc green  for  gold; 
And  wheat  is  stacked  and  sown  again — 
Then  wondrous  tints  light  up  Our  La£c. 

When  cheeks  look  brighter  'gainst  the  snow; 
And  crimson  holly  berries  glow, 
And  ivy  reigns,  and  yew  trees  sneer 
At  oak  and  elm,  now  snd  and  drear. 
When  apples  all  are  pressed  or  stored; 
And  ants  sit  proudly  by  their  hoard ; 
When  pleasant  paths  look  dull  and  gray, 
And  old  men  re.-^t  upon  their  way ; 
And  blackbirds  know  not  where  to  feast. 
And  all  their  pleasant  songs  have  ceases- 
Let  them  be  thankful  In  Our  I^ane, 
If  hips  and  haws  may  yet  remain. 

Hearken  to  what  wise  black  birds  say ; 
"Our  spring  saw  many  a  merry  day; 
In  summer  thero  were  strawberries ; 
In  autumn,  weM  the  filbert  trees; 
We  tasted  all  the  year  could  bring, 
To  mellow  autumn  from  bright  spring. 
If  nuts  and  cherries  all  are  gone, 
There's  something  to  look  back  upon; 


Wo  deem  not  life  UT^ust  because 
>  hips  and  haws." 


It  comes  at  last  to  1 


—For  six  years  Mr.  R.  W.  Bucl,  of  Franklin, 
N.  Y.,  Tias  successful  in  raising  onions  with  no 
other  manure  than  leached  ashes,  of  which  he  has 
applied  about  a  bushel  to  the  sqnare  rod.  Last 
year  his  crop  failed,  as  he  was  troubled  by  the 
maggot. 


OTSr  naBMJBSNTING  MA37UBSS. 

KE  of  the  important,  and 
yet  unsettled  questions  in 
farming,  is  as  to  the  beH 
condition  in  which  to  tue 
manure;  that  is,  whether 
in  its  fresh,  crude  state ; 
in  a  state  of  partial  fer- 
mentation^ or  when  the 
process  is  carried  so  £ur 
as  to  reduce  the  manure 
to  a  fine  and  sofl  mass. 
This  question  is  some- 
times a  vexatious  one, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so 
till  an  extensive  series  of 
judicious  experiments  shall  have  been  made  on 
the  subject  by  competent  persons,  equally 
qualified  by  theoretical  and  practical  knowl- 
edge to  arrive  at  precise  results,  and  to  be 
able  to  communicate  them. 

Good  farmers  vary  considerably  in  tlieir 
practice;  some  apply  manure  fresh  from  the 
cellar  or  heaps  under  the  bam  windows ;  some 
haul  it  to  the  field,  deposit  in  large  heaps, 
compost  with  peat  or  other  crude  materials, 
and  allow  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation  to 
tako  place  before  appl^in^  it  to  the  soil,  while 
others  throw  every  thing  together  and  let  na- 
ture take  her  own  course  with  it, — and  nature, 
in  such  cases  provides  a  pretty  swifl  process  of 
decay. 

We  have  exjperimented  sufiiciently  in  this 
matter  to  bring  clear  convictions,  that  the  best 
mode  la  to  apply  manure  to  the  land  in  an  en- 
tirely crude,  unfermentcd  condition,  in  the  aur 
tumn,  and  plow  it  under  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches.  But  this  course  can 
only  be  pursued  with  the  summer  manure. 

If  fields  intended  for  hoed  crops  are  plowed 
in  the  fall,  they  may  receive  green  manure  in 
the  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
pliable  to  fall  to  pieces  when  stirred,  and  then 
if  the  manure  is  inmiediately  plowed  under, 
decomposition  will  take  place  sufficiently  fast 
to  furnish  the  growing  crop  with  the  aliment  it 
needs. 

In  this  way  there  is  no  loss  of  manure.  Not 
only  are  all  its  valuable  qualities  saved,  but 
they  arc  fed  out,  as  it  were,  at  such  times  and 
in  such  quantities  as  best  suit  the  plants  that 
require  them — ^much  as  we  feed  our  iJomestic 
animals  at  such  times  and  with  such  portions 
as  are  best  suited  for  them. 
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But  there  is  still  asoiher  and  very  Taliuble 
operation  going  on  in  the  soil  through  the 
agency  of  unfermented  manure.  As  it  heats, 
it  expands ;  gases,  rich  in  nutriment,  fly  off 
from  it  in  every  direction.  These  permeate 
the  soil  in  all  its  minntest  recesses,  wanning 
and  separating  its  particles,  and  filling  them 
vith  nutritious  food,  which  the  roots  of  plants 
are  incessantly  in  search  of.  And  these  roots 
tauTcUe  a  choice!  They  will  make  a  short 
tnm  from  a  course  which  they  had  been  pur- 
suing to  get  at  a  spots  enriched  by  decompos- 
ing manures,  and  their  warm  and  fertilizing 
gases!  Wonderful  instinct!  What  else  can 
we  can  it? 

Boots  only  take  their  food  in  a  soluble  form, 
and  if  we  apply  manure  in  a  green  state  to  the 
soil  all  the  operations  necessary  to  reduce 
them  to  a  soluble  form  take  place  beneath  the 
sarface  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  very  home 
of  the  roots  themselves.  These  substances 
that  would  become  offensive  if  left  upon  the 
surface,  are  soon  converted  into  forms  of  beau- 
ty and  usefulness. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  upon  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says :  * 'If  the 
pare  dung  of  cattle  is  to  bo  used  as  manure, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
made  to  ferment  except  in  the  eoU ;  or  if  suf- 
fered to  ferment,  it  should  be  only  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  The  excess  of  fermentation 
tends  to  the  destruction  and  dissipation  of  the 
most  useful  part  of  the  nuinure." 

A  distinguished  farmer  in  England  states 
that  he  has  entirely  given  up  the  system  foi^ 
merly  adopted  on  his  farm  of  applying  fer- 
mented dung ;  and  states  that  his  crops  have 
been  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  and  that  his 
wuniure  goes  nearly  twice  as  far ! 

We  call  attention  to  this  matter  now,  as 
the  season  is  near  when  the  preparation  of 
manure  for  spring  planting  and  sowing,  will 
be  taken  in  hand. 


FABMEBS'  QABJ>EirS— No.  II. 
Iiooation. 
Every  man  should  do  his  best  to  own  a 
home.  The  first  money  he  can  spare  ought 
to  be  invested  In  a  dwelling,  where  his  family 
can  live  permanently.  There  is  something 
agreeable  to  our  better  nature  in  having  a 
home  that  we  call  our  own.  It  is  a  form  of 
property  that  is  more  than  property.    The 


associations  that  s^ng  up  around  it,  as  the 
birth-place  of  children,  tend  to  improve  the 
moral  sensibilities.  Our  happiness  of  to-day 
is  increased  by  a  view  of  the  place  where  we 
were  4iappy  yesterday.  The  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances by  which  we  are  surrounded  have 
much  to  do,  not  only  with  our  character,  but 
with  our  happiness. 

On  this  account,  we  should  do  all  in  our 
power  to  make  our  homes  attractive.  It  costs 
little  to  surround  our  dwellings  with  these 
simple  beauties  which  delight  the  eye  far 
more  than  expensive  objects. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  things  that  mark  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  arts  more 
than  correct  taste  in  architecture  and  garden- 
ing. So  long  as  men  are  indifferent  to  the 
appearance  of  the  house  they  live  in,  and  the 
grounds  that  surround  it,  they  will  rarely  ex- 
hibit a  true  taste  in  anything  else. 

We  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  our  farmers 
are  gradually  improving  in  this  respect.  Aa 
intelligence  and  wealth  increase,  so  do  refine- 
ment and  good  taste.  In  a  ramble  which  we 
recently  took  in  the  western  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, we  found  much  to  strengthen  this  belief, 
— ^houses  of  a  better  class,  well  finished  and 
painted, — ^better  fences,  smooth  and  velvety 
lawns  instead  of  door  yards  filled  with  rubbish, 
•^hade  trees  around  the  houses  and  along 
the  highways,  and  a  piece  of  land  set  apart  for 
garden  purposes,  into  which  a  few  hardy 
shrubs  are  introduced,  with  small  fruits,  as- 
paragus, and  other  esculents,  and  a  variety  of 
apples  coming  into  use  from  July  to  July. 
The  garden  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  happy 
changes  that  has  taken  place,  and  was  obser- 
vable all  along  the  route. 

The  cheerful  influences  of  better  buildings 
and  productive  gardens  have  developed  a  taste 
for  Uie  cultivation  of  flowers, 

"'Whose  voioeleM  Hpa  ar^  Uving  preachers, 
Each  cnp  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  hook.'' 

The  garden  should  conform  in  its  style  and 
character  to  those  of  the  homestead  and  its 
surroundings.  It  should  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
accessible  and  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  the  household — and  if  a  portion  of  it  is  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  flowers,  it  should  be  so 
located  that  the  passing  neighbor  and  stranger 
may  enjoy  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  if  possible. 

A  good  garden  needs  a  variety  of  soil,  and 
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if  it  can  ht  so  arranged  that  it  will  embrace  a 
high  and  dry  soil,  and  that  which  h  lower  and 
more  moist,  it  will  be  an  advantage.  Earty 
vegetables,  as  lettuce,  peas,  beans,  and  early 
potatoes,  need  a  warm,  dry  location.  Those 
which  come  later  in  the  season,  strawberries, 
pears  and  some  other  plants,  thrive  better  in 
a  more  moist  soil.  A  situation  on  a  southerly 
slope— if  the  slope  is  very  sb'ght — near  the 
foot  of  a  knoll  or  moderate  elevation,  is  de- 
sirable. Such  a  location  affords  a  shelter 
which  most  garden  vegetables  require  in  their 
early  and  tender  stage.  When  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  house,  it  will  be 
more  frequently  visited  by  the  children  and 
females  of  the  fkmily,  and  they  will  become 
more  interested  in  its  products  and  cultivation, 

There  should  always  be  a  dry  and  well  kept 
walk  from  the  house  to  the  garden — and  if 
practicable,  this  walk  should  be  bordered  by 
shrubs  or  flowers,  so  as  to  tempt  the  feet  of 
visitors  as  well  as  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

As  farm  buildings  are  usually  erected  vrith- 
out  reference  to  a  garden,  it  cannot  always  be 
located  in  the  most  desirable  situation.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  even  now,  to  find  the  garden 
ten,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  twenty-five  rods 
from  the  house !  This  is  done  to  get  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  hens.  But  think  of  the  in- 
convenience, and  amount  of  travel  through  a 
lifetime,  with  such  an  arrangement.  In  the 
first  place,  no  garden  will  be  well  tended  in 
such  a  location, — and  in  the  second,  it  is  much 
more  expensive  than  it  would  be  to  prepare  a 
good  soil  near  the  house  and  enclose  it  with 
neat  palings  or  a  tight  fence  that  will  keep  the 
fowls  out.  Being  near,  even  a  few  leisure  mo- 
ments may  be  epent  in  weeding,  hoeing,  or 
something  else,  and  the  table  will  be  often 
sopplied  with  delicious  vegetables^  which 
would  not  be  there,  if  the  women  were  obliged 
to  go  some  distance  for  them. 


WoucESTER,  Mass. — Officers  for  the  year 
have  been  elected  as  follows  by  the  Worcester 
West  Agricultural  Society : — 

PrenderU^^dvrard  Denny  of  Barre. 

Vice  P/*MMfcn^«— Gcorgo  W.  Biittrick  of  Barre, 
and  Hon.  Cluuics  Adams,  Jr.,  of  North  Brookficid. 

Treaswer-^jy&vtd  Cnminings  of  Barre. 

S«rr«rtory— Charles  Briinhlecom  of  Barre. 

It  was  also  voted,  "That  wc  appropriate  the  sum 
of  ^^  annually  for  a  scholarship  in  the  Massachu- 
setts A^cuUunil  College,  the  person  to  receive 
the  benefit  thereof  to  lie  determined  by  the  officers 
and  trustees  of  the  society." 


WABinmEra  stnusr  Bsvoi.viiro : 

Other  things  being  equal,  almost  every  body 
prefers  riding  to  going  afoot.  Hence  the  chief 
objection  to  the  revdving  horse  rake  has  been 
the  necessity  of  walking  while  using  it.  Thu 
the  proprietors  of  the  Svlky  Beoalving  Rake 
bcjieve  they  have  successfully  obviated,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserved  its  simplieity  of 
construction,  and  its  ease  of  operation.  The 
proprietors,  H.  J.  Fay  &  Co.,  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing description : — 


WorJtIing  PoHHom, 

This  rake  is  substantially  the  common  reTolv 
ing  rake  attached  to  a  sulkv  and  operated  by  one 
single  lever,  attached  at  the  center  of  the  rake- 
head,  provided  with  spring,  stops  and  catches 
for  the  perfect  controlling  of  tne  rake.  To 
revolve  the  rake  the  operator,  with  the  thumb, 
springs  the  latch,  and  depresses  the  end  of 
the  lever  a  little,  suddenly,  which  throws  the 
points  of  the  front  teeth  to  the  ground,  causing 
the  rake  to  revolve.  The  rake  is  elevated  to 
pass  over  stones  or  any  obstacle  that  may  be 
m  the  way  of  elevating  the  lever,  which  raises 
the  front  teeth  high  enough  to  pass  over  ob- 
stacles twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high. 


This  second  cut  represents  the  positkm  of 
the  rake  when  folded  for  transportation,  which 
is  a  convon^nce  of  no  small  importance.  It 
is  so  arranged  at  the  joints  connecting  the  rake 
with  the  sulky  that  the  rake  is  readily  dctacbed 
from  the  sulky,  leaving  the  sulky  free  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  if  desired,  which  ofVen 
proves  a  convenience,  as  it  is  furnished  with 
an  easy  spring  seat,  making  it  a  convenient 
sulky.  Alter  thoroughly  testing  the  merits  of 
this  rake  during  the  last  three  haying  seasons. 
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die  proprietors  have  no  hesitation  in  offering 
it  to  the  farming  public  as  the  best  rake  in  the 
market  for  ail  reasonably  smooth  meadows,  or 
for  meadows  suitable  to  be  mown  with  a  ma- 
chine, and  hold  themselves  ready  to  test  its 
merits  in  the  field  with  any  other  horse  rake, 
at  any  suitable  time  and  place.  Further  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  in  an  advertisement  in 
another  column. 


Fvr  the  Kap  England  Farmer. 
FBOFTTASIiE  IPASMINQ  IN  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


I      Olostnted  by  a  Bketch  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Peter 

:         Davis,  of  FramiDgham,  Middlesex  Copnty,  from  his 

I         first  engagement  at  seveb  dollars  per  month,  and  a  six 

years'  tenancy,  to  the  ownership  of  one  of  the  best 

I  in  the  State. 


During  the  last  twenty-five  years  nearly  all 
the  increase  in  the  ]>opulation  of  Kew  England 
has  been  in  its  cities  and  villages.  In  many 
of  the  older  portions  of  the  farming  districts 
there  has  been  a  positive  and  an  alarming 
decline.  The  young  men  and  young  women 
appear  to  think  that  comfort,  respectability 
aod  wealth  are  to  be  sought  in  any  or  every 
ponuit  except  that  of  farming.  It  would  al- 
most seem  that  the  instinct  for  city  life  in  the 
hoys  and  girls  of  our  rural  districts  was  as 
strong  as  is  the  instinct  for  water  in  the  brood 
of  the  mother  hen  that  unfortunately  incubates 
a  nest  of  duck^s  eggs.  The  effect  of  this  rush 
of  population  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
torn  the  farm  to  the  factory,  the  shop  and  the 
store,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  the 
thoughtful  among  our  agricultural  writers  and 
thinkers.  But  all  considerations  and  argu- 
ments against  this  current  of  the  times  is  met 
by  the  ever-present  objection  of  the  unprofita- 
bleness of  practical  farming. 

For  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  are  bal- 
ancbg  the  question  of  leaving  or  abiding  upon 
the  £rm«  I  have  obtained  a  few  facts  which 
ahow  what  has  been  done,  and  what  may  yet 
be  done,  on  the  soil  of  old  Massachusetts.  It 
was  widi  considerable  reluctance, — ^a  reluc- 
tance that  waa  overcome  only  by  the  consider^ 
ation  that  his  success  might  encourage  other 
yoDng  men  to  imitate  his  example, — ^that  the 
gentfeman  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak  con- 
tented to  the  use  of  his  name. 

In  the  town  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  twenty- 
diree  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Worcester 
raihx)ad,  there  is  a  well  cultivated  farm  of  150 
acres  of  land,  with  about  one  thousand  bearing 
fruit  trees,  a  fine  residence,  a  bam  100  feet 
in  length,  vnth  a  nice  cellar  under  the  whole, 
and  other  buildings  to  correspond,  and  every 
thing  about  them  m  fine  order.  The  owner 
pays  the  highest  income  tax  of  any  farmer  in  the 
town,  wbi(£,  by  the  way, .  is  in  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  the  State.  He  is  fifly- 
thiee  years  old,  active  and  vigorous,  with  an 
interesting  familjr  crowing  up  and  around  him, 
and  is  withal  hi^y  respected  by  his  fellow 


townsmen.  This  estate  was  not  inherited ;  it 
was  not  acquired  by  speculation ;  it  was  not 
paid  for  from  the  profits  of  commerce,  high 
salaries,  or  any  lucKy  turn  of  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune.   How,  then,  was  it  obtained? 

Xfaisagsa  by  the  Month. 

The  owner,  Mr.  Peter  Davis,  began  life 
without  capital,  and  has  never  engaged  in  any 
other  busmess  than  farming.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  commenced  for  hunself  by  an  en- 
gagement for  eight  months,  at  seven  dollars 
per  month,  and  continued  his  work  at  various 
wages — ^but  never  exceeding  ten  dollars  per 
month — till  twenty  years  of  age. 

Ijeases  a  Farm. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he  leased  125  acres 
of  his  present  homestead  for  the  term  of  six 
years.  Previous  to  his  occupancy,  the  farm 
had  been  leased  for  twenty  years,  and  had  suf- 
fered the  skinning  process  to  which  leased 
land  in  New  England  is  almost  invariably  sub- 
jected. Some  portions  of  it  were  badly  *'run 
out,"  others  badly  **run  up"  to  bushes  and 
other  foul  growth.  Although  he  managed 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  leased  farming, 
he  believes^  it  was  in  better  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  six  years  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term. 

Oriclnal  Purohase. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  lease  he  bargained 
for  the  farm,  and  has  now  owned  it  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  conditions  of  the  purchase 
were  $5000;  one  thousand  paid  down,  and 
the  balance  in  eight  annual  instalments  of  $500 
each,  with  interest.  In  making  this  purchase 
he  acted  against  the  advice  of  severu  of  his 
neighbors,  who  predicted  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  meet  his  payments  with  accruing  in- 
terest money,  and  thus  lose  his  entire  invest- 
ment. He  believed,  however,  that,  with 
health,  he  could  pay  for  it,  and  the  result  has 
justified  his  faith  m  the  profit  of  farmins,  even 
m  New  England.  For  some  years  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  some  money  to  meet  his 
payments,  but  his  industry  and  perseverance 
gave  him  a  credit  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
raise  the  necessary  amount  without  trouble. 

Amount  of  Hay  raised,  and  Btock  kept. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  ownership,  the 
production  of  the  farm  was  so  small,  that  in 
order  to  keep  his  stock  of  eight  cows,  two  yoke 
of  oxen  and  a  horse,  he  was  obliged  to  buy 
one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  hay.  The  next 
year  he  bought  ninety  dollars  worth.  The 
third  year  he  turned  the  tables,  and  sold  hay  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  has 
sold  some  every  year  since,  although  his  stock 
has  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year, 
until  he  now  keeps  about  twenty  head  of  cat- 
tle, two  horses,  and  ten  hogs. 

Mr.  Davis  now  mows  about  forty  acres,  and 
harvests  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  tons  of  hay, 
some  ten  of  which  are  *  'meadow."    He  gener- 
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ally  sells  about  twenty  tons  of  good  English 
hay.; — last  year  at  $1.85  per  1(X)  lbs.,  when 
the  sales  amounted  to  over  f  800 ;  and  three 
years  ago  to  $1050. 

At  the  time  I  visited  tills  farm,  last  fall,  the 
lar^  bam  was  well  filled,  and  his  stock  all 
looked  remarkably  well.  I  lis  cows  were  most- 
ly Jersey  and  Ayrshire  grades,  with  our  native 
stock. 

Improvinff  a  Meadow. 

The  reclamation  of  a  meadow  of  some  ei^ht 
acres,  was  one  of  the  first  improvements  which 
Mr.  Davis  attempted  afler  making  his  pur- 
chase. At  that  time  It  produced  about  five 
loads,  of  some  twelve  hundred  pounds  each  of 
hay  per  year.  Being  short  of  manure,  he 
drained  and  plowed  only  two  acres  the  first 
season.  Eventually  the  whole  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  From  an  acre  of  this 
meadow,  to  which  twenty  ox-cart  loads  of 
compost  had  been  applied  the  fall  previous, 
4400  lbs.  of  hay  was  harvested. 

OompostinK  Manoro. 

With  Mr.  Davis  the  shovel  is  an  important 
farming  tool,  and  he  uses  it  a  good  deal.  Ev- 
ery fall  he  covers  his  yards  deeply  with  yellow 
loam  or  muck.  This  is  plowed  in  August, 
and  again  in  October,  and  carted  out  and 
spread.  He  intends  to  average  twenty  ox- 
cart loads  for  each  cow  or  hoff  for  toj>dress- 
ing,  and  believes  it  pays.  His  materials  are 
so  situated  that  a  good  workman  will  put  in 
about  twenty  loads  per  day,  and  get  out  about 
fifleen  and  spread  it.  Last  year  he  carted 
two  hundred  loads  of  loam  into  his  cow  yard. 
On  his  land,  most  of  which  is  of  a  clayey  soil, 
loam,  of  itself,  as  a  top-dressing,  increases  the 
growth  of  grass,  but  he  believes  that  the  in- 
creased value  from  composting  pays  for  the 
extra  labor. 

Fattening  Fork. 

A  part  of  the  ample  cellar  under  the  bam  is 
occupied  by  swine.  Last  year  he  fattened 
eleven  hogs.  Eight  of  these  when  dressed  in 
the  fall,  weighed  2960  lbs.,  and  were  sold  at 
14i  cts.  per  lb. ,  amounting  to  $429.20.  They 
were  but  a  little  more  than  a  vear  old.  For 
the  two  previous  years,  he  sold  his  pork  at  20 
cts.  per  lb.  He  fats  and  kills  early  in  the  fall. 
He  does  not  prefer  the  largest  breed  of  hogs, 
but  thinks  he  gets  more  pounds  of  pork  for  Uie 
same  food,  and  a  better  price  for  those  of 
medium  size,  well  fattened  and  sent  to  market 
early.  He  has  found  the  raising  of  pork  ver}' 
profitable,  bcMdes  affording  a  large  amount  of 
dressing  ibr  the  farm.  He  thinks  that  at  pres- 
ent prices  of  grain,  it  would  pay  to  raise  pork 
at  ten  cents. 

Indian  Com. 

Large  fields  of  com  are  also  raised  upon 
this  farm.  Last  year  there  were  ton  acres 
planted,  which  yielded  nine  hundred  bushels, 
or  an  avera^  of  fiily  bushels  of  shelled  com 
per  acre,  besides  quite  a  number  of  bushels 


of  potatoes,  which  grew  upon  the  same  land. 
The  stover  from  this  com  Mr.  Davis  estimates 
will  save  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  or  ten  tons 
in  all.    The  com  is  al^  spent  upon  the  iann. 

Feaoh  and  Apple  OzohanUi. 
In  place  of  the  noble  orchard  of  abont  one 
thousand  fmit  trees  which  now  occupies  a  por* 
tion  of  the  farm,  there  were  a  few  '^seedlings^* 
and  one  ^railed  tree,  at  the  date  of  his  pur- 
chase, hot  several  years  a  peach  orchard 
which  he  planted  yielded  from  three  to  four 
hundred  bushels  per  year  of  this  luscious  fruit. 
In  common  with  other  peach  orchards  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  this  failed  afler  bearing 
well  for  about  five  years. 

Addition  to  the  Faxm. 
About  eight  years  ago  he  made  an  addition 
of  twenty-five  acres  to  his  homestead,  at  a  cost 
of  $1300.  Ten  acres  of  this  was  mowing  land 
and  the  remainder  a  bush  hill,  which  he  has 
converted  into  a  good  pasture.  AVhen  Mr. 
Davis  bought  this  farm,  the  buildings  were 
worth  but  nttle.  But  as  already  intimated,  he 
has  rebuilt,  and  they  are  now  quite  valuable 
and  very  convenient. 

The  Beoret  of  Suooest. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  secret  of 
his  success,  Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  did  not  know 
as  he  had  any  secret,  unless  it  was  the  lesson 
which  he  learned  soon  eStcr  commencing  busi- 
ness for  himself,  from  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
cow  by  neglect  to  fill  up  a  hole  left  on  his 
premises.  This  impressed  him  with  the  im- 
portance of  finishing  at  once  every  job  that  is 
undertaken,  and  of  careful  attention  to  eveiy 
part  of  the  work  or  business  oh  hand. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are 
thousands  of  farms  in  New  England  which  ofier 
inducements  and  opportunities  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  those  which  induced  Mr.  Davis  to  settle 
upon  this  place  which  he  has  so  greatly  im- 
proved and  beautified.  Manufacturing  and 
trade,  as  they  absorb  capital  and  employ 
labor,  furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  produc- 
tions of  our  New  England  faims.  And  when 
the  disastrous  fluctuations  which  render  trade 
and  manufacturing  so  unreliable,  are  dulv  con- 
sidered and  better  understood,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  many  examples  of  successful  farming 
which  are  witnessed  in  New  England  will  final- 
ly settle  the  question  of  the  profitableness  of 
i'arming  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  many 
young  men  will  be  led  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Mr.  Davis,  which  I  have  thus  imperfect!/ 
sketched.  w. 

January,  1867. 


—The  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  A^cultn* 
ral  College,  have  decided  on  the  establishment  ol 
two  experimental  and  model  fanns,  of  100  ac 
each,  one  in  the  Eastern  and  one  in  the  WeettOl 
part  of  the  State. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
DESTBI7CTIOI7  OF  TIUBSBS  ASSiD 
BHBX7B8. 

Many  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  I  was  con- 
fined, through  the  best  part  of  every  year,  to 
•n  absorbing  and  laborious  employment  in  the 
dty,  1,  one  day,  weary  of  brick  walls  and 
flinty  parements,  escaped  from  town,  and,  has- 
tening to  enjoy  the  wudness  and  beauty  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  rode  towards  a  lane,  the 
Teiy  thoaght  of  which  had  always  been  refresh- 
ing to  me.  There  I  expected  to  be  at  once 
surrounded  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  be- 
longed there,  such  as  gradually  border  a  road 
in  the  country,  when  lefl  to  itself.  What  was 
mj  disappointment  to  find  them  all  gone,  and 
my  delicious  green  lane  reduced  to  a  bare, 
Tulgar,  dusty,  country  road.  The  owner  of 
the  land  on  the  two  sides  had  been  seized  with 
a  disease  to  which  men  of  little  taste  are  liable, 
the  mania  for  improvement,  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  the  malady,  had  ordered  all  the  beautiful 
shrubbep}'  and  thriying  young  trees  to  be  cut 
down,  and  the  land  between  the  road  and  the 
wafls  to  be  burnt  over.  Never,  by  a  single 
operation,  was  so  much  beauty  destroyed  and 
so  orach  ugliness  and  deformity  left  to  take  its 
place. 

The  pretty  winding  lane  had  been  shaded  from 
the  sun  in  summer  and  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds  at  all  seasons,  and  its  thickets  had  thus 
become  a  resort  of  the  birds,  whose  earliest 
notes  might  be  heard  there  in  the  end  of  win- 
ter, and  whose  evening  songs  were  sure  to 
greet  me  there  in  the  summer  evening  twilight. 
As  I  passed  along  that  road,  I  loved  to  let  my 
hopsewalk  while  I  dwelt  upon  the  thought, 
what  a  charming  residence  for  summer,  or  for 
the  whole  year  mi^ht  be,  perhaps  may  be,  built 
on  that  lane.  Smce  its  desecration,  I  have 
nererfor  a  moment  had  a  feeling  which  would 
suggest  such  a  thought ;  I  have  avoided  with 
a  shadder  what  had  long  been  a  favorite  path. 

A  \tTy  few  years  ago,  a  similar  violation  of 
the  principles  of  good  taste  was  conmiitted,  I 
hope  thouffhtlessfy,  on  a  road  which  was  for- 
merly the  Boston  and  Worcester  turnpike,  in 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  Brookline,  near- 
est the  edge  of  Newton.  The  natural,  beau- 
tiful growth  on  both  sides  of  the  road  has  been 
destroyed,  and  a  row  of  unprotected  trees  sub- 
stituted. The  trees  are  not  bad  in  themselves, 
hut  how  far  less  beautiful  than  the  original 
denizens  of  the  forest  with  their  natural  grace, 
f-ose  place  the}-  have  taken.  Mo  attempt  has 
been  made  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  exquisite 
shrubbery.  The  person  who  suffered  this  out- 
age to  be  perpetrated  was  evidentlv  one  who 
ought  to  have  known  better.  He  has  built  a 
poble  wall  and  planted  these  few  trees  between 
rt  and  the  road.  He  probably  gave  only  gen- 
«»1  directions,  and  entrusted  the  execution  of 
^  improcemeni  to  some  stupid  barbarian,  and 
he  may  be,  at  this  moment,  suffering  as  much 
48 1  suffer  whenever  I  pass  that  way,  from  the 
lofi0  and  ruin  he  has  occasioned. 


A  young  friend  of  delicate  taste  and  refined 
perception  of  natural  beauty,  tells  me  that  such 
things  are  even  now  done,  not  many  miles  from 
Boston ;  and  she  gives  me  a  case  where  the  of- 
fender was, — ^not  an  individual  misled  by  a  false 
theory  of  improvement  of  his  own  property,  but 
— a  town  ofhcer,  who  ought  to  have  been  not 
the  violator,  but  the  guardian  of  public  and  of 

Erivate  rights,  and  one  on  whom  an  aggrieved 
idy  might  confidently  rely  for  protection. 

Outside  my  friend's  fields,  and  between  her 
fence  and  the  public  highway  which  ran  along 
one  side  of  her  farm,  was  a  space  of  one  or 
two  rods,  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
with  the  usual  shrubs  and  trees  which  grow 
wild  in  Middlesex.  She  valued  this  border  as 
at  once  a  screen  from  passers  on  the  road,  a 
protection  from  wind  and  sun,  in  her  own 
walks  and  drives,  and  a  graceful  border  to  her 
land,  a  delicate  fringe,  of  varying  colors,  to  the 
homely  green  and  browns  of  her  meadows  and 
cultivated  lands .  During  a  temporary  absence, 
a  surveyor  of  roads  suffered,  perhaps  ordered, 
this  precious  hem  to  be  torn  and  ripped  away. 
The  trees  were  cnt  down  and  the  bushes  gruD- 
bed  up. 

She  knows  not,  and  I  know  not,  whether  she 
has  or  has  not  a  remedy  by  law  for  the  injury 
she  has  suffered.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  no  remedy.  Her  beautiful  border  is 
gone ;  and  it  would  take  thirty  years,  with  tibe 
best  intentions  and  the  most  skilful  manage- 
ment, to  brin^  it  back  and  make  it  what  it  was ; 
and,  in  that  tune,  youth  and  much  of  woman- 
hood will  have  past,  and  the  enjo^nnent  she 
would  have  had  from  it,  for  all  these  years, 
will  be  absolutely  lost. 

A  sense  of  my  own  loss  from  the  vandalism 
I  have  described,  my  syxnpathy  with  a  dear 
friend  in  what  she  has  sufi^red,  and  my  fear 
that  others  may  be  suffering  or  likely  to  suffer, 
in  the  same  way,  who  have  none  to  speak  for 
them,  have  led  me  to  trouble  you,  Messrs.  Edi- 
tors, with  this  communication.  If  you  agree 
with  me  so  far  as  to  allow  it  to  be  published, 
I  shall  ask  to  be  permitted  to  give  some  rea- 
sons, in  a  future  paper,  why  the  evils  of  which 
I  have  spoken  should  henceforth  be  guarded 
against.  G.  b.  e. 

Boston,  March,  1867. 


For  the  Nea  England  Fanner, 
BEST  TIME  TO  APFLT  MAITXTBES. 
The  Secretary  cf  the  Irasburg,  Vt.,  Far- 
mers' Club,  furnishes  the  following  sketch  of 
the  discussion  of  this  important  subject  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Club. 

Z.  E.  Jameson  thought  that  the  plan  of  ap- 
plying Boanure  as  soon  as  convenient  afler  it 
IS  made,  was  growing  in  favor  with  farmers, 
and  that  manure  heaps  are  not  desirable  or 
profitable  about  the  bams.  Those  who  are 
partial  to  old  manure  will  then  have  it,  of  all 
ages,  in  the  soil.    No  great  loss  will,  be  sua- 
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tained  if  manure  is  drawn  out  upon  frozen 
ground,  as  we  see  some  doing,  or  spread  upon 
a  thin  body  of  snow,  if  the  ground  is  level 
enough  to  prevent  the  dissolved  juices  from 
running  away  when  the  snow  thaws.  Water 
is  very  necessarj'  to  prepare  manure  for  plant 
food,  and  when  frost  is  coming  out,  the  ground 
will  absorb  the  dissolved  manure  very  readily. 

W.  L.  Jameson  said,  that  what  sounded 
well  in  theory,  would  not  always  prove  best  in 
practice.  His  farm,  though  quite  level,  was 
not  level  enough  to  prevent  the  juices  of  ma- 
nure from  running  away  with  the  melting  snow 
while  the  ground  is  frozen.  He  had  found 
that  immediately  after  haying,  is  the  best  time 
to  apply  manure  to  grass  ground  as  top  dress- 
ing. He  had  practiced  it  several  years.  When 
he  bought  his  farm  it  was  bearing  a  fine  wild 
grass  of  inferior  quality ;  but  scarcely  enough 
coarse  grass  to  winter  one  horse.  Now  all  his 
upland  produces  good  coarse  hay,  some  of  it 
growing  nearly  as  high  as  his  shoulders.  He 
had  never  bought  much  manure,  as  he  had 
plenty  of  muck,  which  composted  in  various 
ways  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit.  One  year 
he  bought  a  barrel  of  lime,  slacked  it  with  salt 
water  and  mixed  it  with  muck.  This  spread 
upon  the  grass  increased  it  three  fold,  and  its 
beneficial  effects  were  obvious  for  six  years. 
His  soil  is  somewhat  clayey  and  bakes  quite 
hard  in  summer, %ut  where  the  top  dressing 
was  applied  it  did  not  become  so  hard.  Ma- 
nure applied  immediately  after  haying  pro- 
duced a  much  better  result  than  that  applied 
later  in  the  season.  It  seemed  to  protect  the 
grass  roots  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun. 
He  had  tried  top  dressing  on  sandy  soil  with 
good  results. 

Mr.  Colton  had  top  dressed  new  land  among 
the  stumps,  and  believes  it  better  to  keep  up 
grass  ground  in  that  way,  as  it  is  somewhat 
costly  to  plow  and  re-seed,  as  he  sows  four 
pounds  clover  and  from  eight  to  twelve  quarts  of 
timothy  per  acre.  In  applying  manure  to  cul- 
tivated ground,  would  harrow  or  plow  it  in 
shallow.  He  does  not  favor  very  deep  plow- 
ing, and  does  not  believe  manure  is  lost  by 
leaching.  Had  often  noticed  the  increase  of 
grass  on  Mr.  Jameson^s  farm  where  it  was  top 
dressed. 

Mr.  Church  had  experience  with  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  and  found  it  best  to  plow  in  ma- 
nure. It  lasted  longer,  and  the  neighbors  re- 
marked the  improvement.  If  he  was  intend- 
ing to  top  dress  he  would  spread  the  manure 
about  the  time  of  the  fall  rains,  and  not  in  the 
dryest  and  hottest,  nor  in  the  winter  season. 

W.  L.  Locke,  Jr.,  had  plowed  in  manure 
on  sod  ground  for  com,  and  at  the  next  plow- 
ing he  went  about  three  inches  deeper,  thus 
bringing  the  manure  again  near  the  surface 
•  and  making  a  rich  seed  bed  upon  which  to 
sow  grass  seed  and  grain.  He  had  top  dressed 
when  seeding  to  grass  with  good  result. 

Mr.  Brewster  would  not  spread  manure  in 
winter,  but  would  draw  it  at  that  season,  if 


more  convenient,  leaving  a  load  in  a  pkoe, 
but  on  no  account  should  the  manure  lay  in 
Uie  yard  through  the  summer.  Upon  plowed 
ground,  that  he  intended  to  sow  to  grain  and 
grass,  he  would  spread  the  manure  as  soon  as 
the  fjrost  was  out  so  it  would  harrow  well,  as 
early  sowing  caused  a  better  "catch"  and 
growth ;  but  for  hoed  crops  would  plow  in  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  green,  coarse  manure. 

The  Club  voted  to  endorse  the  method  of 
W.  L.  Jameson  for  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
fields  in  grass ;  and  Mr.  Brewster^s  plan  with 
grain  and  hoed  crops. 

DISOWNING  I.AHBS. 
Dr.  Randall,  of  the  Bural  New  Yorker, 
^ves  the  following  summary  of  the  means 
which  are  adopted  by  the  leading  sheep-breed- 
ers of  New  York  and  Vermont  to  make  the 
ewe  own  her  lamb : — 

When  a  ewe  disowns  her  lamb,  Mr.  Baker 
places  them  in  a  pen,  two  and  a  half  feet  by 
three ;  or  if  the  ewe  is  very  refractory,  fastens 
her  by  a  ring  and  staple  to  an  upriglit  stake— 
the  strap  bemg  so  short  that  she  cannot  turn 
round  to  butt  her  lamb.  She  is  held  for  it  to 
suck  frequently,  and  if  she  continues  refrac- 
tory after  it  is  able  and  tries  to  help  itself,  she 
is  switched  over  the  face  and  ears  till  she  sub- 
mits. Brown,  Elithorp,  Pitts  and  Sanford  use 
the  pen,  and  the  switch  "persuasive"  if  ne- 
cessary,— Elithorp  turning  the  ewe's  head  so 
she  can  see  the  lamb  as  it  sucks.  £.  O.  Cl^ 
uses  the  pen,  the  stanchions,  the  switch,  ana 
sometimes  frightens  her  by  tying  a  dog  in  her 
sight,  to  arouse  her  maternal  instincts.  A.  H. 
Clapp  confines  her  head  in  stanchions,  and 
prevents  her  stepping  about  with  her  hind  feet, 
to  get  away  from  the  lamb,  by  narrow  bars — 
placed  close  on  each  side — ^but  releases  her 
and  puts  her  alone  with  her  lamb  a  short  time 
each  day ;  and  he  sometimes  frightens  her  with 
a  dog  or  some  unusual  object.  Gregoiy  uses 
a  pen  so  narrow  that  the  ewe  cannot  turn 
round,  and  places  the  lamb  under  her.  Ham- 
mond uses  a  pen,  separating  the  lamb  from  the 
ewe  about  half  the  time,  and  placing  it  where 
she  can  hear  it  bleat ;  Heyne,  a  pen  about  five 
feet  square ;  Pottle,  a  small  box  or  pen,  pre- 
ferring a  dark  one ;  Rich,  Saxton  and  Wilcox, 
a  small  pen ;  Wright,  a  small  box-stall,  tying 
the  ewe  so  she  cannot  turn  round.  It  wifl  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  cdl  assist  the  lamb 
to  suck  frequently.  Pitts  thinks  that  early 
success  depends  upon  this  frequency. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  found  the 
svntch  necessary ;  and  not  being  very  strong 
advocates  of  "corporal  punishment"  have 
never  recommended  its  application  to  the  recn- 
sant  dam ;  but  the  above  testimony  in  its  fa- 
vor is  certainly  very  strong.  The  small  pen, 
made  dark  if  it  can  convemently  be  done,  and 
placed  out  of  hearing  of  the  fiock,  with  kind 
treatment,  has  always  sufficed  in  our  expeii- 
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eoce.  The  sheep  must  be  well  fed  to  prevent 
adniDg  up  of  the  milk — ^her  uneasiness,  &c., 
proaucmg  a  strong  tendency  in  that  direction. 


OOFSOIiATIOir   FBOM  SCIEXOS. 

Who  that  has  battled  with  the  weeds  of  his 
colti?ated  fields,  or  seen  his  choicest  grasses 
giving  place  to  the  Canada  thistle,  ox-eye  dai- 
t^,  &c.,  or  reflected  upon  the  probable  annual 
cost  of  weeds  to  the  fanners  of  the  whole 
country,  has  not  sometimes  indulged  in  hard 
thoughts,  if  not  in  hard  words,  as  he  has  seen 
how  defiantly  they  withstand  all  his  efiforts  for 
their  extermination  ?  By  all  such  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  article  in.  the  Country 
Gentleman,  on  '* Weeds,"  may  be  read  with 
profit. 

To  have  a  correct  view  of  the  economy  of 
weeds  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  a  little  mto 
the  past.  It  18  the  commonly  received  opin- 
ion of  the  learned  that  all  our  soils  have  been 
fonned  by  the  continuous  growth  and  decom- 
poation  of  vegetable  substances.  These,  in 
their  countless  variety,  have  been  adapted  to 
ill  situations,  where  their  growth  can  be  main- 
tuned.  The  rugged  mountain,  the  oozy  marsh, 
the  barren  road  oank,  and  fertile  plain,  have 
each  a  vegetation  adapted  to  clothe  them  with 
verdure,  and  prepare  them  for  the  sustenance 
of  man .  The  fattening  grasses  that  now  clothe 
our  unbroken  prairies,  were  preceded  by  rank 
weeds. 

Should  any  of  our  now  fertile  fields  be  lefl 
to  the  hand  of  nature,  it  might  first  produce 
daisies,  rag  weeds,  or  whatever  the  soil  or 
neighboriuKKl  afforded.  The  growth  of  these 
would  be  a  ifieUer  for  the  seedling  grasses, 
which,  eventually  beiomin^  strong,  would 
choke  out  the  friends  of  their  infancy  and  as- 
nime  conmUte  possession.  The  very  cleanest 
fields  of  Mar}'land  are  those  which  have  been 
for  half  a  century  abandoned  from  the  plow. 
Ko  doubt,  i^er  their  last  crop  of  com  or  to- 
bacco, they  made  a  formidable  display  of 
weeds;  but  we  find  them  covered  with  the 
prevailing  **sedge  grass,"  interspersed  with 
Naphthalium,  and  here  and  there  on  the  rich- 
est *pots  a  feeble  growth  of  **green  grass." 

Thus,  when  we  consider  the  great  mass  of 
plants  known  as  weeds,  chiefly  annuals  or 
biennials,  in  their  true  character,  instead  of 
charging  them  with  an  annual  cost  of  millions 
to  the  farmer,  we  shall  find  them  to  have  been 
the  humble  a^nts  in  adding  fertility  to  our 
ioil— perhaps  m  making  it  all  that  it  is. 


—Br.  Randall  advises  against  breeding  fh)m  a 
Uack  ewe,  for  the  reason  that  though  she  might 
nerer  have  a  black  lamb,  the  color  would  be  more 
Ukely  to  crop  out  In  some  of  her  descendants,  than 
ta  those  of  a  white  ewe. 


ILSTBACTS  AND  BEFUES. 

HUNGARIAN  0BA88— CULTUBB  OP    POTATOES. 

A  subscriber  desires  your  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  Hungarian  grass  for  soiling  purposes.  If  favora- 
ble, please  state  in  what  soil  it  tarivcs  best,  how 
the  ground  should  be  prepared,  when  sown,  &c. 

Please  also  give  in  the  Fakher  what,  in  your 
view,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  seed  and  planting  potatoes,  i.  e.  what  size, 
large  or  small,  or  medium,  cut  or  uncut;  if  cut, 
how  many  eyes  to  apiece,  and  how  many  pieces  or 
whole  potatoes  in  a  nill }  If  planted  in  hills,  how 
far  apart  ?  &c.,  &c. 

I  wish  the  readers  also  would  give  their  experi- 
ence, o.  B. 

Essex,  VL,  March  9, 1867. 

Remarks.— Hungarian  grass,  when  not  grown 
too  rank,  makes  an  excellent  fodder.  Any  com 
land  that  will  produce  45  or  more  bushels  of  com 
per  acre,  will  bring  a  good  crop  of  Hungarian 
grass.  Prepare  it  as  land  is  usually  prepared  for 
barley  or  oats.  The  soil  should  be  fine.  Sow  fVom 
the  25th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June,  about  12  to  13 
quarts  of  seed  per  acre.  We  have  no  doubt  but  it 
is  a  very  profitable  crop.  It  is  an  "annual,"  how- 
ever, and  must  be  sowed  every  year. 

Our  practice  in  raising  potatoes  is  to  put  them 
on  new  land  if  we  can.  Plow  deep,  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  if  the  ground  will  permit ;  put  the  rows  3j| 
feet  apart,  and  in  squares,  so  as  to  cultivate  both 
ways ;  manure  in  the  hill,  with  the  coarsest  mar 
nure,  on  moist  lands,  and  finer  manure,  on  high 
and  dry  lands.  If  a  portion  of  fine  manure  is 
spread  and  worked  under  before  the  fhrrows  are 
marked  out,  so  much  the  better.  On  the  manure 
in  the  hill,  throw  a  small  handfhl  of  plaster  of 
Paris. 

Our  seed  potatoes  are  selected  in  the  foil,  when 
the  crop  is  harvested,  and  are  those  which  are  con- 
sidered too  small  for  the  table.  Two  of  these  are 
put  in  the  hill,  and  if  approaching  the  size  of  a 
hen*s  egg,  it  is  cut  and  the  two  pieces  used.  We 
have  planted  the  same  variety,  namely,  the  Riley, 
Dover,  or  "Irish  Cup,"  which  latter  Is  its  troe 
name,  and  fh>m  the  same  sized  seed,  for  seventeen 
years  in  succession,  and  cannot  discover  any  dimi- 
nution in  size  or  flavor  yet. 

SCRATCHES  ON  H0B8E8. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  replied  at  some  length  to 
the  inquiry  of  "R.  P.  T.,"  of  Pittsbunj,  N.  H.,  for 
a  cure  of  this  disease.  Since  then  we  have  re- 
ceived communications  from  five  gentlemen  upon 
the  subject,  to  each  of  whom  we  tender  our  thanks 
for  their  attention. 

Mr.  Hiram  French,  of  Eaton,  G.  £.,  writes  that 
after  having  tried  our  prescription  without  effect- 
ing a  cure,  he  obtained  firom  an  experienced  deal- 
er in  horses  the  following  remedy :  A  decoction 
of  tamarack  bark  is  made  by  boiling  a  bushel  of 
the  bark  in  a  kettle  of  water  thoroughly— strain  off 
the  liquid— add  more  water— boil  again— then 
strain  as  before— remove  the  bark,  and  boil  the 
whole  down  to  one  pailfhl.  Give  the  horse  one 
pint  of  this  twice  a  day  by  soaking  his  oats  in  it. 
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This  parifles  the  blood  and  creates  an  appetite. 
After  thoroughly  washing  with  strong  soap  sads, 
and  rubbing  dry,  apply,  night  and  morning,  an 
ointment  composed  of  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
two  table  spoonfuls  of  fine  salt,  same  of  sulphur, 
same  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounce  of  turpentine, 
well  mixed.  Having  cured  a  valuable  horse  of  his 
own,  in  this  way,  he  confidently  recommends  it  to 
others. 

"W.  H.  J.,"  of  Winchester,  N.  H.,  suggests,  as 
the  disease  is  caused  by  impurity  of  blood,  that,  in 
addition  to  good  feed  and  careful  usage,  a  spoon- 
fhl  of  sulphur  should  be  administered  once  a  week, 
and  then  if,  on  trial,  our  remedy  does  not  cure,  ap- 
ply every  morning,  after  washing  clean,  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  a  tea-cupful  of  lard,  with  as 
much  camphor  gum  as  can  be  dissolved  therein, 
sinmiered  together  with  a  little  rosin. 

<*J.  C.  M.,*'  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  is  now  using  a 
good  horse,  that  some  six  years  ago  had  the 
scratches  badly,  which  he  cured  by  giving  him  sul- 
phur, cleaning  the  issues  on  his  legs,  and  rowel ing 
in  a  bit  of  onion.  On  his  recommendation  others 
have  effected  cures  by  the  same  means. 

"B.  F.  B.,"of  Fletcher,  Vt.,  gives  the  following, 
which  he  knows  to  be  a  sure  cure :  Wash  perfect- 
ly clean  with  castile  soap  and  warm  water,  then 
apply,  while  warm,  an  ointment  of  gunpowder 
mixed  with  sweet  cream  or  ftesh  butter,  to  the 
consistency  of  thin  paste. 

"C,"  of  Oroton,  N.  H.,  also  recommends  the 
gunpowder,  ground  fine,  and  mixed  with  lard.  Bub 
thoroughly  into  the  cracks. 

18  IT  ADTISABLB  FOB  A  YOUNG  FABME&  TO  SEEK 
FOETUNE  AT  THE   MINES? 

When  a  boy  I  thought  that  an  Editor  knew 
everything,  and  I  still  think  that  they  are  better 

fualified  to  answer  questions  than  most  people,  so 
venture  to  ask  the  following:  Do  vou  think  it 
advisable  for  a  young  man  to  seek  his  fortune  at 
the  mines,  and  is  there  any  prospect  of  success  ? 
If  so.  would  you  advise  one  to  try  his  fortune  in 
California,  Colorado  or  Georgia  ?  I  am  a  young 
farmer,  and  do  not  like  farming  unless  I  can  pos8ef^8 
one  of  my  own,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  that 
very  soon  if  I  stav  at  home.  If  you  think  it  ad- 
visable to  try  my  luck  in  any  of  the  abovenamed 
pUces,  please  state  what  it  would  cost  to  go  there, 
and  oblige  a  reader  of  the  Fabueb.       Albebt. 

Rexabxs.— Stick  to  the  farm.  Read  the  letter 
dated  at  Georgetown,  Va.,  and  also  the  statements 
of  a  correspondent,  which  shows  how  one  poor 
boy  in  Massachusetts  obtained  a  good  tarm. 

Why  not  work  on  a  farm  for  wages  several 
years,  learning  all  the  time  how  to  manage  one, 
while  your  money  is  accumulating  to  purchase 
with  ?  This  is  better  than  young  men  do  in  stores 
where  they  frequently  get  no  wages,  and  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  board !  A  relative  of  ours  laid 
up  ^000  fVom  wages  as  a  Journeyman  farmer,  be- 
fore he  purchased  the  Connecticut  River  farm  on 
which  he  now  lives. 

There  is  not  one  chance  in  one  hundred  that  you 
will  succeed  if  yon  go  to  mining;  and  if  yon 


;  should,  yoiQ  would  probably  ruin  yonr  health  m 
j  the  efibrL  The  employment,  as  it  is  generally 
I  conducted,  is  debasing  to  both  body  and  soul.  Do 

not  make  haste  to  be  rich.    Stick  to  the  farm,  and 

health  and  honors  will  btick  by  yon. 

**A  POOB  MAN,  ON  A  POOB  FA&M." 

What  kind  of  farming  i^ill  profitably  succeed  on 
a  pine  plain  farm,  in  weJstem  Massachusetts,  where 
the  soil  is  sandy,  and  don't  yield  a  good  crop? 
Can  any  one  advise  a  poor  man,  on  a  poor  farm, 
what  to  do  ?  w.  c.  B. 

Remarks.— This  is  Just  what  we  all  wish  to 
know.  Who  will  tell  us  how  to  get  good  crops 
from  sandy  lands  without  the  aid  of  much  capital  ? 
If  some  one  could  find  out  this  secret,  and  get  a 
patent  for  it,  wouldn't  he  make  a  pile.  Plenty  of 
our  correspondents  have  been  throngh  the  process 
and  know  how  to  handle  the  pen  as  well  as  the 
plow ;  we  hope  they  will  inform  their  brother,  '^W. 
C.  B.,"  how  they  did  it.  Wo  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  "W.  C.  B."  could  give  ns  some  valuable 
hints  on  the  subject,  himself.  It  is  Just  the  ques- 
tion that  a  thousand  New  England  farmers  wast 
answered. 

HEN8  SATING  THBI&  BOOS. 

My  hens  have  got  in  the  habit  of  eating  their 
eggs  as  fast  as  they  lay  them.    Will  you  or  some       | 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  through  the       i 
columns  of  the  Fabmeb,  of  a  remedy  and  speedy 
cure  ?  A  Subscbibbb. 

Hadley,  Mati.,  Uarch,  1867. 

Remabks.— Give  the  hens  two  or  three  kinds  of 
grain  during  the  week,  and  a  dish  of  ii-arm  mashed 
potates  and  cob-meal,  each  day,  and  mix  this  with 
some  fatty  substances,  such  as  scraps,  or  grease 
from  the  kitchen.  Furnish  them  a  place  where 
they  can  be  in  the  sun  when  it  shines,  and  where 
they  can  come  to  the  ground  and  get  plenty  of  dry 
ashes  to  wallow  in.  Let  them  run  at  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  day,  and  when  shut  up  have  scrupu- 
lously clean  quarters.  They  ought  to  have  a  little 
fresh  meat  or  fish  occasionally,  and  always  gravel, 
oyster  and  clam  shells,  pounded,  where  they  can 
be  obtained  readily.  Dry  bones  in  the  stove  oven 
and  break  them  into  small  pieces  for  them.  They 
will  act  as  though  they  were  hungry  when  yoa  put 
them  before  them. 

LETTEB  FBOM  VIBOINIA. 

Mb.  Editob: — It  seems  strange  to  me  that 
Northern  people  do  not  turn  their  attention  more 
this  way.  Tliere  is  much  land  in  Gloucester  and 
Matthews  County,  probably  as  good  as  the  Con- 
necticut River  bottoms,  and  as  healthy.  The  landi 
are  low,  but  not  sufflcient  to  overflow.  Oysters, 
fish,  crabs,  &c.,  are  plenty  in  season.  This  land  is 
excellent  for  apples,  \yeaiB,  peaches,  figs,  &c.,  with 
navigation  to  the  door. 

I  would  bo  glad  to  Join  an  association  of  farmen 
ancf  mechanics  to  form  a  8cttlemcnt  for  a  town  or 
fniit  farms,  at  an  excellent  location,  high  and  dry, 
where  a  ship  of  the  line  could  anchor  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  shore,  in  a  good  harbor.  Facilities 
for  taking  fruit  or  produce  to  market  arc  unsur- 
passed, as  steamers  run  daily  to  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  or  Boston.^  The  asking  price, 
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Bay  Tor  six  or  eight  handred  acres,  is  ^0  per  acre, 
and  this  is  in  the  heart  of  the  oyster  region,  where 
9300,000  is  expended  annually,  I  judge,  in  that 
business  alone. 

I  was  in  North  Carolina,  a  few  days  since,  in 
Carritucic  County,  and  saw  very  large  vines  of  the 
Scuppemong  grape,  which  were  said  to  produce  30 
bushels  to  a  vine,  some  even  more.  That  variety 
of  grape  would  undoubtedly  flourish  splendidly  on 
this  Umd.  I  drank  wine  (white,)  made  l^m  this 
grape,  which  would  he  hard  to  beat.  It  was  very 
delicious,  although  new.  I  shall  be  in  Charlestown, 
Jefferson  Co.,  West  Virginia,  in  a  few  days.  If 
any  wish  to  communicate  with  me  on  the  matter 
above  mentioned,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them.  Samuel  Clajlks. 

Yorktown,  Ta..  March,  1867. 

Bemabxs.— The  existence  of  slavery  has  un- 
doobtedly  kept  Northern  people  from  examining 
and  settling  upon  the  land  of  which  our  corres- 
pondent speaks.  Having  visited  the  localities 
which  he  describes,  several  times,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  few  if  any  places  which 
offer  so  many  advantages  to  young  and  enterpris- 
i  log  fiumen,  as  in  the  region  of  Yorktown.  The 
climate  is  healthful,  the  land  excellent,  and  the 
whole  world  is  open  for  a  market.  It  is  near  the 
month  of  two  splendid  rivers,  the  Potomac  and 
James,  both  pouring  their  vast  volume  of  water 
into  the  magnificent  Chesi4>eake  Bay.  It  is  little 
more  than  24  hours'  distance  from  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Go  and  see  it,  young  men,  before  starting 
for  the  mines  of  Idaho  or  any  other  place. 

1AX8IK0  PLAKT8  IN  PA8TEB0ABD  BOXES— FEBTIL- 
IZBB  FOB  TOP-DBBSSING— -STANCHIONS. 

I  think  of  having  a  few  early  vines  this  spring. 
My  plan  is  to  plant  my  seeds  in  pasteboard  boxes 
laigc  enough  to  contain  one  hill  each.  When  the 
groond  is  warm  enough,  I  shall  set  these  boxes  in 
the  ground,  and  I  think  they  will  decompose  and 
offer  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  roots.  I  have 
tried  to  transplant  vines,  but  with  no  success.  Do 
TOO  think  I  snail  have  good  success  with  the  paste- 
board boxes  ?  What  is  the  best  kind  of  fertilizer 
to  spread  broadcast  upon  grass  land,  excepting 
stable  manure  ? 

I  saw,  a  short  time  since,  in  vour  paper,  a  plan 
for  cattle  stanchions.  Who  can  be  so  barbarous  as 
to  oblige  a  cow  to  lie  with  her  head  in  the  manger, 
when  fehe  would,  if  left  to  do  as  she  chose,  lie 
down  with  her  head  against  her  side  ?  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  plans  for  securing  cattle,  but  for 
their  comfort  I  prefer  the  chain,  well  known  as  the 
•cow-tie."  0.  H.  -w. 

Witeauei,  March  11, 1867. 

Bevabks.— You  will  probably  succeed  well  with 
fbe  boxes.  To  make  plants  grow  well,  and  get 
them  early  and  strong,  a  little  bottom  heat  is  neces- 
laiy.  This  may  be  supplied  by  a  good  bed  of 
coarse  horse  manure  under  them. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  has  done  admkably  as  a 
topKireBsing  on  grass  lands. 

nXTBEN    CBOF8    OF  WHEAT  WITHOUT  A  FAILUBB. 

The  high  price  of  flour  will  induce  many  finrm- 
cn  to  sow  wheat  this  spring.  Having  cultivated 
this  crop  for  the  last  16  years,  I  may  be  in  poAses- 
sloQof  some  information  in  relation  to  growing 


wheat,  that  may  be  of  some  use  to  fai-mers  at 
large. 

Much  depends  on  the  right  soil,  and  much  on  the 
manner  of  cultivation.  I  would  not,  therefore,  ad- 
vise an  indiscriminate  sowing ;  for  if  that  is  done 
there  will  be  a  good  many  failures.  With  me,  the 
best  soil  for  wheat  is  a  loamy  ridge,  where  there  is 
a  free  current  of  air.  or  even  where  the  winds  have 
fUll  play.  The  land  should  be  in  good  condition, 
but  not  from  fresh  manure ;  if  any  is  used  it  should 
be  well  rotted,  old  manure,  as  new  will  induce  a 
large  growth  of  straw  at  the  expense  of  the  berry, 
and  probably  result  in  mildew. 

I  prepare  my  wheat  lands  mostly  in  the  fall  by 
plowing  once  after  com  or  potatoes.  Wheat  does 
best  where  the  surface,  for  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
is  made  fine  and  loose  with  the  harrow.  As  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  land  is  dry  enough,  I  plow 
well  and  sow  the  grain,  harrow,  and  smooth  off 
with  a  brush.  The  seed  should  be  well  washed 
and  soaked  in  brine  for  two  hours,  then  drained  off 
and  dried  with  lime  to  destroy  the  smut.  About 
one  and  a  half  bushels  should  be  sowed  to  the  acre. 
As  soon  as  it  comes  up,  sow  one  bushel  of  plaster 
to  the  acre.  The  essentials  of  success  in  raising 
wheat  are,  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground  in 
the  fall ;  early  sowing ;  an  early  variety,  if  possi- 
ble ;  soil  rich,  but  not  with  new  and  unfermented 
manure,  so  that  the  crop  may  be  hastened  to  ma- 
turity, and  avoid  all  the  hot  weather  possible.  I 
have  made  sixteen  crops  of  wheat  on  the  farm  on 
which  I  now  live,  without  a  failure,  though  at  some 
times  it  has  been  better  than  others.  h. 

Eppinffy  N.  H,  March,  1867. 

Bemaeks.— Such  valuable  communications  as 
the  above  we  dislike  to  print  with  a  mere  initial. 
The  writer  of  an  article  which  informs  us  how  six- 
teen successive  crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised  in 
one  of  the  older  States  of  New  England,  may  shield 
himself  fh>m  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  has  he  a  right  to  withhold  fh>m  his  wife 
and  children  the  honor  of  his  good  name  ?  In 
making  this  remark  we  have  in  mind  the  fact  that 
other  wheat  growers  who  have  responded  to  Mr. 
Parmenter,  have  regarded  his  request  to  do  so 
with  their  full  names,  and  residences. 


AFFLB  TBBBS  ON  THE  BOAD8IDB. 

Last  fall  I  prepared  my  gronnd  for  planting 
some  apple  trees  this  spring ;  the  lot  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  highway,  and  one  of  the  rows 
runs  parallel  with  it. 

Now,  up  here  in  New  Hampshire,  the  consumer 
appears  to  have  an  idea  that  the  producer  has  few 
rights  which  he  is  bound  to  respect,  and  so  it  fol- 
lows that  those  trees  which  are  situated  within  cosy 
clubbing  distance  of  the  road  are  of  the  least  profit 
to  the  owner.  Every  urchin,  or  boy  of  larger 
growth,  who  passes  by,  seems  intuitively  to  select 
the  tree  which  bears  the  choicest  fruit,  and  missiles 
of  every  description  are  hurled  at  its  devoted  head. 
I  have  an  old  apple  tree  in  my  orchard  which 
stands  near  the  road,  the  fruit  is  early  and  tooth- 
some, and  I  verily  believe  that  if  the  stones  which 
have  been  cast  at  that  tree  by  passers  by,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  should  be  piled  up  in  a  solid  pile, 
they  would  make  a  very  respectable  Egyptian 
pyramid;  when  mowing  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
tree  I  try  to  think  of  the  last  Sundav's  sermon,  of 
"Good  will  toward  men  and  boys,**^  but  it's  of  no 
use,  scythes  were  not  made  to  cut  cobbles. 

If  I  can  raise  good  firuit,  I  take  pride  in  my  prov- 
ing it  by  ffivinff  specimens  to  those  who  may  aak^ 
but  it  does  go  against  the  grain  to  be  called  a  stin- 
gy old  curmudgeon  because  yon  tell  one  of  this 
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class  of  highwaymen  that  yon  ot^ject  to  his  club- 
bing your  trees. 

Now,  as  I  do  not  want  to  pander  to  the  taste  of 
thieves,  I  wish  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  variety  of 
Bjpple  which  is  not  inviting  to  the  taste,  but  not  un- 
profitable, a  cider  apple  for  instance,  which  I  can 
with  safety  set  out  in  the  row  next  to  the  road  ? 

We  have  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
Kheep  raiser,  laws  to  protect  the  small,  and  game 
birds,  and  fish ;  why  not  have  one  to  protect  the 
fhiit-raiscr  ?  He  needs  it  if  any  one.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  agitate,  so  will  you  and  your  contributors 
show  this  matter  up,  and  perhaps  we  may  get  a  law 
some  time  that  will  be  stringent  enough  to  protect 
the  fhiit-raiser.  Wint£B  IIill. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  March,  1867. 

REMARK8.--Set  young  trees,  and  graft  them  with 
the  best  cider  apple  in  your  neighborhood.  The 
Winter  Green  Sweet  is  one  of  the  finest  apples  for 
baking,  is  scacely  fit  to  use  until  February  or 
March,  and  will  keep  until  June.  When  growing, 
and  until  the  time  of  gathering,  it  is  about  as 
«hard  as  a  brick,"  and  looks  like  a  ball  of  green 
paint.  A  boy  would  eat  the  tree  about  as  soon  as 
the  apple.  In  February,  it  begins  to  turn  yellow, 
assumes  a  very  rich  golden  color,  and  is  sweet  and 
delicious  when  cooked.  It  is  a  roundish-flat  apple 
of  medium  size,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Deacon 
Tenney,  of  Chester.  N.  H. 

A  NEW  APPLE  O&CHARD. 

I  wish  to  set  out  an  orchard  of  two  hundred  ap- 
ple trees,  this  spring.  Will  vou  please  inform  me, 
through  your  paper,  what  kinds  bear  best  in  this 
State.  Would  yon  prefer  to  set  small  trees  grown 
here,  rather  than  large  New  York  State  trees  ? 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  March  11, 1867. 

A  SUBSORIBEB. 

Remarks.— Ton  had  better  ascertain  what  vari- 
eties are  hardy  and  produce  best  in  your  particu- 
lar locality  ;  these  will  be  more  likely  to  prove  prof- 
itable than  trees  would  brought  fh)m  other  distant 
places.  The  Baldwin  is  still  a  favorite ;  so  are  the 
Boxbury  Russet,  the  Hunt  Russet,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  the  River,  Williams'  Early  Red,  Morri- 
son's Red,  Red  Russet,  Tolman's  Sweeting,  &c. 
Avoid  the  common  mistake  of  setting  too  many 
varieties. 

THB  WAY  TO   BAISB  THE  0ALTE8. 

Do  not  let  the  calf  go  the  cow  more  tban  twice 
to  suck ;  keep  it  entirely  away  from  her  until  it  is 
two  weeks  old,  an^  then  you  may  turn  it  out  with 
her  and  be  sure  it  will  not  trouble  her.  Feed  the 
calf  with  the  cow's  milk  as  it  is  milked,  until  you 
wi^b  to  use  the  milk  fur  butter,  then  skim  the  milk 
when  it  is  sweet,  warm  it  ana  give  it  to  the  calf. 
After  the  calf  is  four  weeks  old  give  it  your  sour 
milk  or  whey,  and  a  little  scalded  meal,  not  more 
tban  a  gill  at  a  time  to  commence  with.  The  calf 
will  follow  you  to  the  pasture  and  back  again  at 
night  as  readily  as  your  dog.  A  Fabueb. 

JtoyaUton,  Mass.,  March  19, 1867. 


—Judge  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  has  recently 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  resources  of  that 
State,  in  which  he  expresses  the  conviction  that 
her  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  wheat. 


A  CONVSNIBNT  AND    CHEAP  MICBO- 
BCOFE. 


The  engraving  shows  a  complete  microscope, 
full  size  and  exact  form,  constructed  and  pa- 
tented by  O.  N.  Chase,  No.  9  Lagrange  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  It  is  a  handy  instrument;,  use- 
ful in  aiding  the  detection  of  counterfeits,  in 
discovering  the  texture  and  character  of  fab- 
rics, and  in  exploring  the  wonders  of  nature. 
The  microscrope  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in- 
struments. It  has  been  extensively  employed 
of  late  years  in  detecting  adulterations  in  food 
and  other  substances  which  could  not  be  easily 
discovered  by  chemical  analysis.  To  the  (knn- 
er  it  is  useful  in  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
seed  bought,  and  in  studying  the  structure  and 
habits  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  To 
the  merchant  and  business  man  it  is  an  aid  in 
testing  the  genuineness  of  bank  notes,  the 
quality  of  cloths,  etc.,  and  to  all  it  is  a  source 
of  elevating  and  instructive  amusement. 

This  little  instrument,  although  perfect  in 
every  part,  is  retailed  at  the  low  price  of  one 
dollar.     See  advertisement  on  another  page. 


The  Western  Wheat  Crop. — A  writer 
in  the  St.  Louis  Democrat  makes  some  obser- 
vations on  the  coming  wheat  crop  of  St.  Louis 
county  which,  as  the  weather  has  been  similar, 
will  probably  apply  throughout  the  West.  He 
says : — 

**  Wheat  was  sown  throughout  the  countj  to 
a  larger  extent  tban  in  any  previous  year.  In 
the  moist  and  warm  ground  it  germinated  and 
sprouted  within  four  or  five  days,  and  contiii- 
ued  growing  until  the  frosts  of  the  latter  part 
of  November,  when  it  showed  a  robust  stand, 
such  as  has  not  been  seen  for  many  a  fall.  The 
thiclc  coat  of  snow  (also  grumbled  at  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  course)  now  coTering  the  ground  is 
another  blessing.  That  snow  shelters  our 
wheat  as  under  a  universal  hot-house,  and  a 
good  one,  too,  keeping  the  plant  alive,  but 
not  allowing  its  growth,  which  is  its  best  possi- 
ble condition.  ^^ 


BULOK  KNOT. 
We  have  one  cherry  tree  in  our  garden, 
which  was  a  very  small,  unthrifty  looking  one 
when   we   come  hither  four  years  ago.     It 
then  had  a  few  black  knots  on  it,  which  I 
cot  off,  but  I  did  no  more,  thinking  it  would 
die.    Last  wbter  I  concluded  to  experiment, 
and  in  February  I  had  the  house  slops  poured 
around  the  roots,  and  continued  till  the  buds 
started.     When  it  blossomed  it  was  a  perfect 
mass  of  petals,  and  most  beautiful  to  behold. 
It  was  the  first  time  it  had  blossomed  fall  since 
we  owned  it.     It  grew  very  fast,  looked  thrii- 
ty,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  a  good  crop, 
till  one  day  I  thought  I  saw  a  large  creen 
worm  on  one  of  the  lower  limbs,  but  on  doser 
examination,  found  the  outside  bark  had  burst, 
and  what  I  supposed  the  worm  was  the  bright 
green  inside  bark.     I  called  for  my  husband 
to  look  at  it,  and  we  found  several  of  the  limbs 
burst  in  the  same  way,  with  no  sign  of  bug  or 
worm,  or  insect  of  any  kind  about  the  tree. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  were  beginning  to  fall 
oft;  and  we  concluded  it  had  been  over-stimu- 
lated.   My  husband  took  his  knife  and  scarred 
the  bark  of  the  body  of  the  tree  from  the  lower 
limbs  to  the  roots,  and  before  we  left,  it  had 
iplit  open  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the  gash 
i«  fully  half  an  inch  wide,  well  barked  over. 
The  bursts  which  I  have  just  cut  off,   in  the 
fonn  of  black  knot,   have  injured  the  tree 
some,   but  I  hope  by  watching  it  closely  and 
taking  good  care  of  it  to  have  a  nice  tree  of  it 
yet.— i/r«.  E,  C.  McCloughny,  Deposit,  N, 
r.,  in  Tribune. 


FABMSBS'  GAHDXINS— No.  IH. 
Proper  SolL 

HEN  the  best  location 

that  circumstances  will 

^         permit,  has  been  secur- 

•j?M      ed,  the  great  step  will 

"^hJ^'X  l>e  to  get  such  a  soil  as 

J^'t^'^  ^>U  ^^^  8«ifc  a  majority 


IIoRSEs'  Feet  Require  Moisture. — Nine- 
tenths  of  the  diseases  which  happen  to  the 
hoofs  and  ankles  of  the  hor:?e  are  occasioned 
by  standing  on  the  dry,  plank  floors  of  the 
stable.  Many  persons  seem  to  think,  from  the 
way  they  ket  p  their  horses,  that  the  foot  of  the 
horse  was  never  made  for  moisture,  and  that, 
if  posbible,  it  would  be  beneficial  if  they  had 
cow-hide  boots  to  put  on  every  time  they  went 
out.  Nature  designed  the  foot  for  moist 
ground — the  earth  of  the  woods  and  valleys ; 
at  the  same  time  that  a  covering  was  given  to 
protect  it  from  stones  and  stumps. —  Ohio 
Farmer. 

—Dr.  Smith  said  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Farmers*  Club,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
there  arc  multitudes  of  towers  some  ten  feet  high, 
OQ  which  arc  placed  doves*  houses,  solely  for  the 
■Miniro  which  is  gathered  and  used  for  melon 
Showing— the  finest  in  the  world  being  raised  by 
this  means* 


of  the  plants  we  wish  to 
cultivate.    It  is  a  mis- 
take  to    suppose   that 
some  special  soil  is  in- 
dispensable to  success. 
There    is  probably   no 
farm  in  the  country,  that 
does  not  afford  a  spot 
near  its  buildings,  which, 
by  skilful  management, 
may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce all  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  adapted  to  the  climate.    But  there  is 
a  diversity  in  them,  and  if  we  do  not  find  such 
as  we  desire,  prepared  by  nature  for  our  use,  we 
must  do  it  by  art.     Soils  perform  at  least  three 
grand    functions   in  reference  to  vegetation. 
Prof.  Johnston  says  they  * 'serve  as  a  basis  in 
which  plants  may  fix  their  roots  and  sustain 
themselves  in  their  erect  position — they  supply 
food  to  vegetables  at  every  period  of  their 
growth — and  they  are  the  medium  in  which  many 
chemical  changes  take  place,  that  are  essential 
to  a  right  preparation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
food  which  the  soil  is  destined  to  yield  to  th6 
growing  plant." 

The  character  of  the  soil,  by  which  we  mean 
its  capacity  to  afford  a  habitation  to  the  plant 
appropriate  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fur- 
nish the  required  aliment,  is  a  matter,  as  all 
gardeners  must  see,  of  the  first  importance. 
It  should  be  such  as  to  afford  sufiicient  mois- 
ture to  the  roots  and  to  admit  the  air  to  pene- 
trate it  freely.  The  soil  consists  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  sometimes  mixed  with  par- 
ticles of  rock  reduced  to  fine  pieces  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water,  and 
sometimes  by  the  roots  of  plants.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  different  kinds  of 
soils  in  regard  to  adaptation  to  supplying 
moisture. 

Second.  It  should  afford  a  supply  of  car- 
bonic acid.  This  is  furnished  by  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter,  or  by  absorption  from  the 
atmosphere.  This  faculty  of  absorption  is  as- 
sisted by  mixing  with  charcoal,  muck,  or  other 
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matters  having  great  absorbing  power.  Char- 
coal consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  plants  will  prove  more  luxuriant  in 
soils  containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  if  well  supplied  with  water,  than 
in  any  other  soil.  Charcoal  is  not  only  a  me- 
dium of  absorption,  but  when  water  is  present, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  its  oxygen,  combining 
with  the  carbon  of  charcoal,  carbonic  add  is 
furnished  to  the  vessels  of  the  plant. 

Third,  The  soil  should  be  capable  of  fur^ 
nishing  a  supply  of  ammonia  to  the  roots.  This 
is  also  much  assisted  by  the  presence  of  gyp- 
sum or  charcoal,  which  absorb  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere. The  usual  mode  of  supplying  it  is 
by  Uie  addition  of  animal  matter  from  the  sta- 
ble. Ammonia  imparts  its  nitrogen  to  the 
plant,  and  it  is  to  tUs  that  much  of  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  the  cereal  grains  and  many  escu- 
lent vegetables  is  due. 

Fourth.  It  should  contain  those  mineral  in- 
gredients which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  These,  if  wanting,  must  be  supplied. 
The  usual  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  the  mixture 
of  other  soils,  as  will  be  presently  stated. 
This  is  also  advantageously  resorted  to  when  the 
soil  is  too  little  or  too  much  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, in  consequence  of  being  too  loose  or 
sandy,  or  calcareous,  or  too  compact  and  stiff. 
This  is  called  tempering  the  soil.  When  a 
soil  is  too  loose  and  porous,  or  too  stiff,  the 
mixture  of  the  opposite  kind  in  just  propor^ 
tions  will  bring  it  to  a  more  suitable  condition. 
In  this  way  a  body  is  given  to  those  lands  that 
are  too  porous,  and  those  which  are  too  heavy 
and  tenacious  are  made  more  light  and  loose. 
This  process  brings  no  nutriment  to  the  plant 
directly,  but  only  mediately,  by  attaining  a  re- 
tentive power  in  the  right  degree,  and  thus 
furnishing  nutriment  by  a  proper  supply  of 
water ;  and  it  also  acts  favorably  on  the  health 
and  quality  of  the  plants. 

A  decidedly  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  is  un- 
•nitable  for  garden  purposes.  So  is  a  heavy ^ 
day  soil ;  such  a  soil  would  be  wet  in  its  nat- 
ural state,  and  a  wet  soil  is  a  cold  one.  But 
all  these  may  be  so  altered  and  attempered,  by 
drainage  and  combinations  of  materials,  as  to 
make  such  a  sandy  loam  as  will  meet  all  the 
wants  of  common  plants.  Moist,  heavy  soils, 
that  rest  upon  clayey  subsoils,  are  better 
adapted  to  pasturage,  mowing  fields  and  the 
production  of  trees,  and  can  only  be  made 
suitable  for  a  vegetable  garden  by  thorough 


draining,  and  then  by  trenching  or  deep  plow- 
ing, and  the  intermixture  of  sand  and  muck. 
Without  these  helps,  such  land  is  too  wet  in 
rainy  seasons,  and  is  liable  to  become  hard 
upon  the  surface  during  dry  seasons,  and 
in  either  case  is  unfavorable  for  the  free  growth 
of  plants.  But  *  *by  the  removal  of  the  water, 
the  physical  properties  of  the  soil  are  in  a  re- 
markable degree  improved.  Dry  clay  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  but  it  natm^ 
ally,  and  of  its  own  accord,  runs  together 
when  water  is  poured  upon  it.  So  it  is  with 
clays  in  the  field.  When  wet,  they  are  dose, 
compact,  and  adhesive,  and  exclude  the  air 
from  the  roots  of  the  growing  phmt.  But  re- 
move the  water  and  they  gradually  contract, 
crack  in  every  direction,  become  open,  friable, 
and  mellow,  more  easily  and  cheaply  worked, 
and  pervious  to  the  air  in  every  direction.** 
Thorough  drainage,  then,  and  the  intermixture 
of  sand  and  coarse  and  warming  dressings 
from  the  horse  stalls  will  bring  a  heavy  soil 
into  one  upon  which  any  plants  will  grow. 

There  are  many  farms  made  up  entirdy  of 
sandy  plain  lands,  upon  which  there  is  no  soil 
of  a  different  character.  When  such  a  soO  is 
highly  cultivated  it  will  bring  certain  early 
vegetables  to  perfection,  but  fails  to  noatuie 
crops  that  require  a  longer  growth.  It  may 
be  amended,  however,  by  the  application  and 
complete  mixture  of  clay  and  muck,  lliese 
should  be  hauled  upon  it  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  so  that  frosts  and  rains  may  pulverize 
and  sweeten  them,' and  then  be  thoroughly 
plowed  and  otherwise  mingled  with  the  sandy 
soil.  Under  such  a  practice,  and  with  suitable 
manuring,  this  forms  a  sandy  loam,  which  is 
the  best  soil  for  all  garden  purposes.  But  it 
may  become  necessary  to  drain  even  a  sandy 
soil.  If  springs  rise  to  the  surface,  as  they 
frequently  do,  it  must  be  drained.  On  many 
soils  water  is  obtained  in  the  wells  by  digging 
only  eight  or  ten  feet,  because  the  sand  rests 
upon  a  hard  or  clayey  bottom.  In  such  cases, 
draining  is  indispensable  to  success.  The  ac- 
tion of  manure  on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  is  to  in- 
crease its  cohesibility,  its  capacity  for  absorb- 
ing and  retaining  moisture,  and  to  render  it 
more  compressible.  Applied  in  suffident 
quantity,  it  communicates  an  unctuous  or 
pasty  condition,  and  renders  it  less  likdy  to 
be  injuriously  affected  by  the  sudden  atmos- 
pheric alternations  of  wet  and  dry.  It  also 
constitutes  a  better  medium  for  the  roots  of 
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TegeUbles,  which,  in  a  light  and  excessively 
porous  soil,  do  not  take  hold  with  sufHcient 
firmness. 


BUUBS  FOB  BXTYZNG   WOOIi. 

At  a  union  convention  of  the  Michigan  Wool 
Growers^  Association,  Wool  Buyers  and  farm- 
ers generally,  the  following  rules  for  pre- 
paring wool  for  market  were  adopted : — 

1st.  Sheep  should  not  be  allowed  access  to  the 
Btraw-Btock,  especially  of  barley  or  bearded  wheat. 

2d.  All  bhcep,  except;  perhaps  bucks,  should  be 
well  wa^hed,  if  practicable,  in  a  running  stream, 
and  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. 

3d.  Sheep  should  be  shorn,  weather  and  other 
circumstances  permitting,  within  six  to  ten  days 
after  watching. 

4th.  At  the  time  of  shearing,  the  fleeces  should  be 
csrefnlly  rolled  up  as  snugly  as  practicable,  with- 
out being  too  tightly  pressed,  wound  with  light 
colored  strong  twine,  put  twice  each  way  around 
the  fleece,  carefully  excluding  all  dead  wool  and 
unwashed  tags. 

In  place  of  propositions  to  discount  one-half 

on  unwashed  rams^  fleeces,  and  one-third  on 

other  unwashed  wool,  which  were  rejected,  the 

following  was  agreed  to : — 

Reasonable  deduction  should  be  made  on  nn- 
washed  or  otherwise  unmerchantable  condition— 
this  deduction  to  be  determined,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  condition  in  each 
case,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  rule  of  deduction 
to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  cases. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  above,  Mr.  Stuart  of  Kalama- 
zoo said  he  thought  the  rule  deducting  one- 
third  on  bucks^  fleeces,  simply  because  they 
are  bucks*  fleeces,  was  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
He  had  a  mixture  of  buck's  and  ewe^s  fleeces, 
and  if  any  wool-grower  or  buyer  could  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other,  he  would  give  him 
the  whole  crop. 

Tliis   Wool  Growers'  Association   elected 

the  following  officers  for  the  year : — 

President,  Hon.  C.  £.  Stuart,  Kalamazoo ;  Vice 
Pre^idcnt,  Sanford  Howard,  Lansing ;  Treasurer, 
W.  G.  Bcckuith,  Cassopolis;  Secrcrory,  W.  J. 
Baxter,  Ilillfdule;  Ex.  Com.,  C.  W.  Green,  J.  R. 
Hcndr^'X,  L.  S.  Wood,  Charles  Rich,  N.  Pugsley. 


Irrigation. — A  correspondent  in  West 
Townshcnd,  Vt^,  gives  us  some  particulars  of 
the  success  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Kimball,  in  the  irri- 
gation of  about  three  acres  of  a  gravelly  and 
sandy  soil,  which  was  previously  almost  too 
poor  to  grow  weeds.  A  tannery  which  stood 
on  the  stream  from  which  the  water  was  taken 
may  have  added  something  to  its  manurial 
Talue.  Last  season,  which  was  the  second  or 
third  of  the  irrigation,  five  tons  of  hay,  fifty 


bushels  of  com  and  seventeen  of  beans  were 
harvested  as  field  crops,  besides  seventeen 
bushels  of  turnips  and  a  liberal  supply  of  vege- 
tables, which  were  grown  on  a  portion  of  the 
land  occupied  as  a  garden. 


IDXTBAOTS  AND  BEFIalESS. 

CHEMISTRY  ANI»  FARMINO. 

I  have  heard  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chem* 
istry  is  important  to  successful  fanning.  Please 
to  state  through  the  New  Enoland  Farmer  the 
reasons  why  it  is  so.  Most  of  the  fanners  I  ever 
saw  knew  little  or  nothing  about  chemistry.  How 
much  will  books  sufficient  to  obtain  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  it,  cost  ?  Robert. 

EaatOHy  Uarchy  1867. 

Remarks.— There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistiy  is  import- 
ant to  successftd  farming.  But  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  we  do  not  believe.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  excellent  farmers  who  have  no  exact 
knowledge  of  chemistry— but  still  would  find  a 
"thorough"  knowledge  of  that  science  Important 
to  them  in  their  farming  operations.  Indeed,  a 
very  large  mf^ority  of  all  farmers  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  yet  they  succo^ 
well  and  honor  the  calling.  Some  knowledge  of 
chemistry  would  not  only  prove  profitable  to  the 
farmer  in  a  money  point  of  view,  but  it  would  be- 
come a  source  of  pleasure  to  him,  and  kindle  in 
his  mind  a  still  greater  desire  to  understand  better 
the  wonderfhl  things  that  siurround  him  in  all  his 
labors. 

The  best  book  for  yon  is  "Elements  of  Agricnl« 
tural  Chemistry  and  Geology,"  by  Prof.  J.  F.  W. 
Johnston.    Costs  91.50. 

CHANOINO  SEED— SALT  FOR  WHEAT. 

Having  promised  to  write  about  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  and  the  importance  of  changing  seed,  I 
must  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  wheat  is  of  all 
grain  the  most  valuai)le.  It  is  a  very  hardy  plant, 
sustaining  alike  without  irgunr  the  frosts  of  winter 
and  the  heats  of  summer.  It  delights  most  in  a 
stiff,  mellow,  well  pulverized  soil,  and  very  suc- 
cessfully follows  beans,  clover,  peas,  vetches  or 
com.  On  very  light  noils  it  is  not  profitable.  Nor 
does  it  succeed  well  after  potatoes,  because  this 
root  is  exhausting  to  the  soil  and  renders  it  light 
and  porous.  When  this  succession  is  adopted,  a 
large  quantity  of  manure  should  be  used  to  the 
porat4H.'S. 

The  smut,  which  often  proves  fatal  to  wheat  and 
other  grain  crops,  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  seed,  and  in  England  various 
saline,  alkaline  and  other  steeps  arc  used  to  re- 
move this  infection.  When,  however,  it  becomes 
very  miicli  subject  to  this  dibcase,  it  is  aitributedto 
sowing  one  kind  of  seed  upon  the  same  quality  of 
land  too  lung.  Therefore  English  farmers  have  so 
much  faith  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  change  of 
seed,  that  they  sometimes  will  go  a  great  distance 
for  that  which  is  fresh.  They  are  also  very  panico- 
lar  to  have  seed  wheat  clean  of  all  foul  seed,  &c. 
They  generally  make  it  wet  with  old  chamber-lye, 
and  then  dry  with  quick  lime. 

I  adopted  the  same  mode  here,  but  sowed  one 
kind  of  wheat  for  seven  or  eight  years.  I  thus  got 
considerable  smut  among  it,  and  it  also  deterion^ 
ted  considerably.    My  straw  was  good,  ears  long, 
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Irat  the  berry  had  become  nther  smaller  than  it 
was  when  I  tint  bought  the  seed.  I  did  not  like 
to  part  with  the  wheat,  as  it  made  excellent  flour, 
and  I  did  not  know  where  to  get  any  of  the  same 
sort.  I  therefore  tried  another  mode  of  preparing 
my  seed.  Procuring  a  sieve  coarse  enough  to  let 
the  small  seeds  and  other  refuse  matter  through,  I 
get  it  thoroughly  clean.  Then  wet  it  with  water, 
and  add  to  four  bushels  of  wheat  one  bushel  of 
salt,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Let  it  stand  for 
two  days  before  sowing.  When  ready  to  sow,  I 
mix  in  ashes  until  the  wheat  will  separate  freely. 
This  course  I  have  pursued  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  have  not  seen  any  sign  of  smut,  weevil  or  worm 
This  leads  me  to  think  that  salt  is  beneficial  to  the 
wheat  as  well  as  to  the  land.  Last  year  I  had  some 
as  handsome  wheat  as  any  one  could  wish  for.  I 
think  if  we  would  sow  flrom  one  and  a  half  to  two 
bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  as  we  might  easily  do 
when  sowing  the  seed,  it  would  greatly  benefit  the 
soil.  Wheat  should  be  at  once  cut  on  the  appear- 
ance of  blight ;  as  fields  thus  harvested  will  often 
produce  a  fair  crop,  which,  if  left  to  stand,  would 
amount  of  little.  E.  Ubbb. 

J^anonviUe,  Vt.,  March  22»  1867. 

PBICB  OP  MILK. 

As  the  time  is  now  near  at  hand  when  fkrmers 
who  produce  milk  for  the  Boston  market,  will  en- 
gage their  milk  for  the  coming  six  months,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  interest  to  ascertain  what  price 
we  are  likely -to  receive  for  it.  We  all  very  well 
know  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  ralne  of 
labor,  bay,  grain,  pasturage,  stock,  tools,  rate  of 
taxation,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  have  greatly  increased.  This  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  we  should  obtain  a  fair  liv- 
ing price  for  what  we  have  to  sell. 

Heretofore,  the  producer  has  had  xery  little 
voice  in  fixing  the  price  at  which  he  has  sold  his 
milk.  The  milkmen  combine  together,  and  say  what 
they  will  pay,  thus  kindly  saving  us  any  trouble 
whatever  in  the  matter,  although  we  feel  that  thus 
far  they  have  obtained  our  milk  at  far  less  than  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  it.  So  long  as  we  contin- 
ue to  go  on  in  this  way,  so  long  will  milk-raising 
continue  to  be  a  losing  business.  Why  should  we 
not  have  annually  a  Milk-raisers'  Convention,  with 
delegates  from  each  town,  upon  the  various  milk 
routes  leading  into  Boston,  and  establish  a  fair 
scale  of  prices,  varying  according  to  the  distance 
f^om  the  city  ?  Certainly  it  does  seem  as  if  some 
measures  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  a  differ- 
ent state  of  afiairs.  w. 

Laneaater,  Mcua.,  March  22, 1867. 

Rbmauks.— We  publish  the  above  contrary  to 
our  rule  which  requires  correspondents  to  give  us 
their  names,  not  to  be  published  against  their  will, 
but  OS  a  guarantee  of  the  good  faith  of  the  writer. 
The  remarks  of  ''W."  upon  another  subject,  we 
must  decline  to  publish  until  the  above  rule  is 
complied  with. 

FAMECIL  HALL  MABKET. 

Is  it  proper  to  call  the  long  stone  Market  «Fan- 
enil  Hall  Market,"  or  '*Quincy  Market,"  and  by 
which  name  it  is  called  in  the  city  Records  ?  As 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  in 
our  village,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  know  the 
facts  in  the  case.  p.  b.  h. 

North  BridgeuxOer,  Maaa.,  March  23, 1867. 

Remarks.— In  1740,  Peter  Faneuil,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Boston,  oflfered  to  erect  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  a  market,  and  give  it  to  the  dty.  The 
building,  when  exectedi  contained  a  town  haU  in 


addition  to  the  original  proposition  of  a  market.  In 
1824,  more  room  being  required  for  maiket  porpos- 
es,  leave  was  granted  to  extend  Faneuil  Hall 
Market.  In  this  movement  Josiah  Quincy,  then 
Mayor  of  the  city,  took  an  active  part.  Hence  the 
"long  market,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This 
building,  also,  in  addition  to  the  stalls  on  tbe 
ground  floor,  contained  a  spacious  upper  floor.  The 
occupants  of  this  story  of  the  new  building,  fh>m 
respect  to  the  public  spirited  mayor,  hung  out 
their  "shingles"  with  the  inscription  "Quincy 
Hall,"  in  large  letters.  Hence,  the  confusion  of 
names.  The  official  and  proper  designation  of  the 
market,  however,  is  Faneuil  Hall  and  not  Qaincy. 
When  the  new  building  was  first  erected,  there 
were  not  occupants  enough  for  the  whole,  and  the 
stalls  under  Faneuil  Hall  were  vacated,  and  leased 
for  other  purposes.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
long  market  came  to  be  too  thort  for  the  increasing 
business,  the  original  Faneuil  was  refitted,  and  is 
now  occupied  as  a  market  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  its  founder.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Rice,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  market,  informs  us  that  the  stalls  in 
the  original  building  are  distinguished  in  his  offi- 
cial repons  as  the  "New"  FaneuU  Hall  Market. 

WATER  CBE88. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  root  that  I  call  water 
cress.  Can  you  inform  me  through  the  Farmer  if 
I  am  right,  and  is  it  sold  in  Boston  Market  ? 

A  Subscribbb. 

New  Bedford,  Mate,,  March  5, 1867. 

Remarks. — ^The  plant  sent  is  much  smaller  and 
more  delicate  than  the  water  cress.  In  his  excel- 
lent work,  "Vegetables  of  America,*^  Mr.  Bnrr 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  water  cress— 
Sisymbrium  naaturtium.    Naaiurtium  offidtUMU.  ■ 

"When  in  blossom,  the  plant  is  about  two  feet 
in  height,  or  length ;  the  leaves  are  wiuged,  with 
five  or  six  pairs  of  rounded  leaflets,  and,  in  deep 
water,  are  often  immersed,  or  float  upon  the  sni^ 
face;  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  iour-petaled, 
and  terminate  the  stalks  in  loose  spikes ;  the  seeds 
are  very  small,  reddish-brown,  and  retain  their 
powers  of  germination  five  years.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  are  contained  in  an 
ounce." 

If  our  friend  will  give  us  his  frill  address  we  will 
send  him  a  sample  of  the  water  cress  sold  in  the 
market,  and  quoted  in  our  report. 

WHEAT  IK  NEW  ENQLAND. 

Several  encouraging  articles  upon  wheat-raising 
have  appeared  in  the  Farmer  the  past  few  weeks. 
That  trom  Isaac  W.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  of  Tem- 
pleton,  Mass.,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Trath- 
iUlly  ho  says,  "wheat  ought  to  be  raised  by  every 
farmer ;"  "that  most  of  us  can  produce  our  own 
fiour,"&c.  He  says,  "I  seldom  full  to  raise  less 
than  20  bushels  to  the  acre  and  have  raised  3d.'* 

This  has  been  my  urgent,  persistent  doctrine  to 
the  farmers,  for  the  past  twenty  >  ears — I  yet  hope 
and  expect  to  see  the  wheat  fever  pass  throngh 
New  England,  as  the  fire  sweeps  the  Western  prai- 
ries. 

It  is  an  idle,  sluggish  timidity,  (excuse  the  re- 
mark,} that  keeps  the  fiftrmcr  from  doing  this  first 
special  duty  to  himself  and  his  family.  Why  not 
depend  upon  the  West  for  all  his  com  and  smnU 
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gninfl  ?  Wbeat  is  a  bnndred  times  more  valuable 
than  all  other  small  grains  In  the  aggregate.  It  is 
a  crop  that  ofibrs  a  double  advantage  over  any  other 
grain,  as  it  may  l>e  sown  either  in  the  spring  or 
nil.  One  or  tlie  other  Is  almost  aurtf— perhaps 
bodi.  With  early  sowing,  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches,  there  is  more  certainty  of  its  being  well 
rooted  and  not  affected  by  fh}st,  as  a  winter  grain. 
The  best  floar  comes  fVom  the  winter  wheat.  Four 
boshels  is  equal  to  a  barrel  of  flour  to  the  farmer, 
netting  the  comfortable  little  sum  of  ^4.50  to  95.00 
a  bushel  when  (lour  is  ^16  to  |^18  per  barrel ;  that 
being  the  price  I  pay  for  best  quality. 

It  18  binecrcly  to  bo  hoped  that  your  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Hutchinson,  being  fairly  in  the  field,  will 
be  unceasing  iu  his  labors  upon  this  vital  su^ect. 
Itistho  right  source  for  information.  His  com- 
munication is  practical,  sound,  and  of  the  high- 
est value  to  every  man  who  owns  a  farm. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania 
have  been  large  buyers  of  wheat,  this  season,  ow- 
ing to  short  crops.  So  it  may  occasionally  be  with 
'Btavem  formers.  We  do  not  always  succeed  with 
any  crop. 

Why  do  not  the  wheat  raisers  tell  their  experi- 
ence, as  Mr.  H.  has  done?  It  would  encourage 
many  a  brother  farmer  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Brookfyn,  L.  /.,  March,  1867.  H.  Poos. 


CANKSU  WORM  PXIBVENTITB. 

Last  year  a  person  came  along  wishing  to  sell  a 
preventive  for  canker  worms.  It  was  in  tlie  form 
of  a  liquid,  which  was  to  be  put  into  a  Iiolo  bored 
into  tho  sap  wood,  and  plugged  up.  It  would  in- 
fuse itself  into  the  foliage  and  the  worms  would 
not  eat  it.  As  no  one  would  buy,  he  mode  the  ap- 
plication to  two  trees  of  my  neighbor's.  Those  es- 
caped the  ravaJTCP,  while  the  other  trees  were 
stripped.    I  would  like  to  procure  some  of  it. 

StnUham,  N.  H.,  March  25, 1867.  8.  D. 

Rehabks.— The  idea  of  impregnating  the  sap  of 
trees  with  sulphur,  calomel,  or  other  offensive  or 
deadly  matter,  to  protect  the  foliage  from  insects, 
is  a  very  old  one ;  and  statements  of  the  success  of 
Rich  doctoring,  occasionally  go  the  rounds  of  the 
papers.  As  both  calomel  and  sulphur  are  insolu- 
ble in  water,  we  suppose  they  will  prove  so  in  the 
sap  of  tlie  fruit  trees  to  which  they  are  applied. 
But  if  two  trees  have  been  protected  by  the  travel- 
Img  peddler's  liquid,  wo  advise  him  to  ride  the 
chcuit  again,  or  let  '*S.  D.'*  know  where  he  con 
obtain  a  bottle  of  liis  preventive. 

LAllOE  CROP  OP  ON'IONS. 

I  observed  in  your  paper  of  January  5th,  a  state- 
ment that  Mr.  G.  O.  Gill,  of  West  Mcdway,  had 
raised  seven  bushels  of  onions  upon  two  square 
rods  of  ground.  I  have  myself  done  much  better 
than  this;  having  raised  from  a  piece  of  land 
mfosuring  58  by  28  feet,  a  little  more  than  five  and 
one-half  square  rods,  thirty-two  bushels  of  onions, 
or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  900  bushels  per  aci*e. 
Lyman  Hewiks. 

Sharon,  Mass,,  March  19, 1867. 


FLOUR  OP  BOXE — SHEEP  UANTXIE. 

Last  season  I  purchased  90  pounds  of  the  bone 
ikMir.  Applied  ft  in  the  hill  when  planting  com, 
by  asing  flour  of  bone  in  one  row  and  superphos- 
phate in  tho  next  row,  and  so  on.  The  yield  from 
the  rows  with  the  superphosphate  was  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  from  those  witth  the  floor  of  bono— the 


field  being  manured  and  otherwise  managed  the 
same  in  all  respects. 

Will  some  of  our  old  experienced  sheep  farmers 
give  us,  in  the  Farmer,  the  liest  method  of  treat- 
ing sheep  manure  flnom  the  first  move  in  the  barn 
to  the  last  in  the  ground.  Sometimes  I  have  forked 
mine  over  when  it  began  to  heat  pretty  well,  then 
cart  out  and  plow  in ;  at  other  times  1  have  n^oved 
it  direct  from  its  solid  state  in  the  pen  to  tho  land, 
and  spread  and  plowed  in.  Neither  way  is  entire* 
ly  satisfactory.  Inquirer. 

Eoldertsess,  N.  JET.,  March  25, 1867. 

AN  excellent  soap. 

I  hare  nited  it  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and 
know  its  good  qualities  for  those  who  have  hard, 
rough,  and  dirty  hands. 

I  take  4  pounds  castile  soap,  4  pounds  best  yel- 
low soap,  cut  in  thin  slices  and  put  it  into  a  ket- 
tle with  a  little  soft  water,  over  a  moderate  fire. 
When  it  is  melted,  I  put  in  the  oil  of  three  beefs 
galls,  and  one  pint  of  glycerine  oil ;  stir  well  togeth- 
er, then  pour  it  into  pans  about  an  inch  deep.  I 
then  stir  in  pumice  stone,  pounded  fine,  untilit  is 
as  thick  as  dough.  When  nearly  cool  cut  it  into 
squares.  For  more  delicate  hands  the  pumice 
stone  may  be  sifted.    Age  improves  it. 

F.  £.  BiOELOW. 

Concord,  Mass,,  March  24, 1867. 

INTERTED  WOMB  IN  SHEEP. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Farmer,  what 
the  cause  is,  and  what  will  cure  sheep  that  "cast 
their  weathers  r"  I  had  one  last  winter,  and  two 
this  winter ;  one  is  so  Ijud  I  have  to  keep  her  sewed 
up.  I  have  waslicd  them  in  alum  water,  and  milk 
and  water.  Will  sume  one  give  me  some  informa- 
tion what  to  do  for  them  ?  F.  H.  Hoit. 

Aewark,  Vt.,  March,  1867. 

Remarks.— You  have  probably  looked  at  Ran- 
dal fs  book.  If  tho  alum  water  does  not  succeed, 
why  not  try  Yonatt's— and  Randall  recommends  it, 
too— plan  of  "tying  a  strong  ligature  round  the 
protruded  parts,  as  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  vagina 
as  pos&ihle.  The  uterus  will  slough  off  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  There  will  be  no 
bleeding,  or  the  slightest  inconvenience,  and  the 
ewe  will  become  as  healthy  and  as  fat  as  any  of 
the  flock."  Of  course,  she  will  not  breed  any 
more. 

ENCOVRAGINO. 

With  pleasure  have  I  perused  your  valuable  pa- 
per and  pumpiilct.  It  brings  me  back  to  years 
that  are  pa>t,  when  I  used  to  find  so  much  pleas- 
ure and  Fati^f^lction  in  looking  over  the  old  New 
England  Faumbh,  printed  in  your  city  by  Joel 
Nourbc,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Brown,  l)Oth  of  whom  I 
see  are  iutcix^ted  in  tho  present  pajtcr.  I  have  a 
large  pile  of  the  old  one.*<,  that  have  been  looked 
over  very  many  times  by  me  and  mine,  with  great 
pleasure,  wi^hi^g  there  might  be  another  one  of 
the  same  kind  started,  and  it  is  iicre  before  me  in 
tho  same  old  fonn.  I  hope  it  may  give  as  good 
satisfactiou  to  all  who  read  it  as  did  the  former 
one.  Wm.  II.  Black. 

Elbteorth,  Me,,  1867. 

Remarks.— Thanks,  Mr.  B.,  for  your  encourag- 
ing appreciation  of  our  labors.  Nothing  that  is 
reasonable  shall  bo  left  undone  by  us  to  make  the 
Farmer  a  valuable  paper  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
8oil|  and  to  mechanics  also. 
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For  the  Kew  Etiffiand  Farmer, 
SOILmQ  MHiCH  COWS. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Cheevbr:— Sir,— I  saw  by  the  New 
England  Fakmes,  a  few  months  since,  that  yoa 
are  in  the  hal)it  of  soiling  vour  stock  for  the  pur- 
poses of  butter-mnking.  will  you  please  give  iite 
your  plnn  of  soiling,  whether  you  keep  your  cows 
up  all  the  time,  or  let  them  run  in  the  i)asture  a 
part  of  the  time  in  summer  for  exercise ;  also  how 
much  grain  you  feed,  and  what  kind  you  consider 
best  for  butter. 

I  am  on  a  place  that  has  poor  pastures,  and  I 
wihh  to  bring  the  farm  up  in  the  1>est  manner.  I 
cannot  pasture  mora  than  a  quarter  of  the  number 
of  cows  I  might  winter.  I  am  not  situated  so  as 
to  sell  milk,  therefore  must  make  butter. 

Docs  the  boiling  system  pay,  in  your  opinion  ? 

If  you  answer  the  above  questions,  and  give  me 
such  other  information  as  you  think  best,  yon  will 
greatly  oblige  a  brother  farmer.  Respectfully 
yours,  a.  p. 

HoUiaton,  Mast.y  March  13, 1867. 

Mu.  R.  P. :— Dear  Sir.—Yours  of  the  13th 
is  at  hand,  and  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
answer  as  well  as  I  may  some  of  your  ques- 
tions. Accoi-ding  to  the  dictionary,  soiling  is 
the  act  or  practice  of  feeding  cattle  or  horses 
with  fresh  grass  or  green  food  cut  daily  for 
them,  instead  of  pasturing  them.  Strict  soil- 
ing would  hardly  allow  the  use  of  grain  of  any 
kind,  much  less  any  dry  or  cured  fodder, 
neither  any  feeding  in  the  pastures. 

I  have  never  practiced  or  advocated  that 
kind  of  soiling  for  the  purposes  of  butter-mak- 
ing. Jf  the  object  were  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  milk  for  sale,  without  much  regard 
to  quality,  it  might  be,  and  probably  in  many 
sections  of  the  country-  it  is,  the  be&t  mode  of 
keeping  cows  in  summer. 

During  the  last  summer,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  milk  farms  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Denny  and 
Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Brookline,  who  each  keep 
from  twcnty-fave  to  thirty  cows,  and  who  sell 
all  iheir  milk.  They  feed  green  food  princi- 
pally through  the  summer  season  in  preference 
to  pasturing.  Several  of  their  best  cows  were 
at  that  time  giving  twenty  quarts  each  per  day 
— a  quantity  much  above  what  could  be  ob- 
tained on  dry  feed.  As  to  pasturing  milk 
cows,  tlici^c  gentlemen  say  it  is  well  enough 
when  the  pastures  are  in  their  best  condition 
and  are  near  the  buildings.  Distatit  pastures 
require  of  the  cows  tpo  much  travel,  and  no 
pasture  is  in  its  best  condition  but  a  veiy  few 
weeks  in  tlie  year. 

The  milk  farmers  near  the  cities  seem  to  be 
driven  to  the  soiling  system,  from  necessity, 
and  they  obtain  unitbrmly  larger  quantities  of 
milk  than  they  could  by  any  other  method. 
As  I  make  butter  from  my  milk,  I  care  as  much 
for  quality  as  quantity ;  and  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, when  I  use  the  term  soiling,  I  mean  by 
it  stall  feeding  in  opposition  to  pasturing. 
And  I  believe  the  time  is  soon  coming  when 
this  system  of  feeding  milch  cows  for  the  dain', 
must  be  generally  adopted  all  through  the 
Eastern  part  of  our  State,  and  around  the 
dtiea  generally  throughout  New  England. 


The  style  of  farming  has  changed  very  mnclr 
Bince  our  grandfathers  were  on  the  stage. 
They  cut  off  the  forests,  burned  the  wood, 
except  enough  for  fences,  sowed  rye  and  grass 
seed,  and  then  pastured.  The  land  being  new 
and  well  covered  with  ashes  from  the  burned 
timber  and  wood,  produced  for  many  yean 
lai^  crops  of  goou  pasture  grass.  At  that 
time  land  was  cheap ;  not  worth  much  more 
than  the  cost  of  clearing ;  and  the  farmers  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter  or  a 
quart  of  milk,  hardly  took  into  the  accoimt 
anything  for  pasture  feed.  Only  twenty -fiTe 
years  ago,  I  saw  a  promising  heifer,  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  sold  for  $10.50,  from  a  drove 
being  peddled  out  on  the  way  from  Brighton 
to  Rhode  Island.  Pasturing  must  have  been 
of  little  account  where  that  heifer  was  raised. 
But  that  time  has  gone  by,  not  soon  to  return. 
The  lands  of  New  England  are  exhausted  of 
their  original  fertility,  and  a  different  system  | 
of  farm  management  is  called  for.  Some  of  i 
my  neighbors  are  still  anxious  about  their  old  | 
worn  out  pastures.  They  mow  the  bashes 
every  fall,  and  occasionally  plow,  manure  i 
lightly,  crop  heavily ;  first  with  potatoes,  then 
oats,  next  bay  a  few  years,  and  then  pasture 
thirty  or  forty  ^'ears.  At  the  end  of  the  rota- 
tion the  land  is  considerably  poorer  than  at 
the  beginning. 

The  one  great  trouble  with  the  pasturing 
system  for  us  at  the  pixisent  time  is,  that  we 
cannot  make  and  save  enough  manure  from  the 
stock  our  farms  will  keep  to  enable  us  to  re- 
tain the  present  condition  of  the  land,  hut  are 
constantly  making  it  poorer.  I  believe  itij 
this  system  that  has  caused  the  gradual  run- 
ning out  of  the  farming  lands  of  the  countiy, 
for  the  past  two  hundred  years.  And  I  should 
think  when  farms  are  every  week  advertised 
in  the  papers  to  be  sold  for  what  the  buildings 
would  cost,  it  was  an  indication  that  we  had 
nearly  reached  the  bottom. 

I  gave  up  the  idea  of  depending  on  pastures 
for  milch  cows  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and 
have  not  turned  a  furrow  or  spread  a  shovelful 
of  manure  on  any  pasture,  with  one  excep- 
tion, since  that  time.  My  general  practice 
has  been  to  commence  near  the  buildings,  and, 
as  far  as  I  go,  to  remove  all  the  fences  and 
racks,  as  fast  as  seems  reasonable ;  draining 
where  necessary,  manuring  veiy  heavily  the 
best  grass  land,  sowing  thickly  with  mss  seed 
alone,  and  cutting  all  the  grass  possible  on  the 
ground  gone  over.  The  outride  lots  were 
mowed  as  long  as  they  produced  sufficient  to 
pay  for  cutting,  then  turned  out  to  pasture. 
Pines,  birches,  and  other  kinds  of  forest  trees, 
were  allowed  to  grow  where  I  did  not  intend 
to  plow.  Thus,  when  the  land  will  no  longer 
produce  grass,  there  will  be  growing  a  crop 
of  wood. 

You  say  you  cannot  pasture  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  stock  you  can  winter.  Suppose  you 
can  winter  ten  head  and  wish  to  keep  that 
number.    If  70a  will  immedijitel/  torn  out 
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!  of  the  poorest  of  your  mowing,  perhaps 
joa  will  be  able  to  keep  ten  with  what  pasture 
Tou  will  then  have,  by  feeding  hay  in  the  stall 
night  and  morning  as  needed,  till  the  first  of 
Jmy.  Then  feed  new  hay  or  grass  cut  every 
day,  till  the  first  of  August,  letting  the  cows 
get  their  dinner  in  the  pasture.  By  this  time 
yon  will  have  com  fodder  ready  to  cut,  if  you 
will  plant  it  early  enough  this  spring.  If 
planted  at  suitable  times  and  in  sufficient 
Quantity,  you  ought  to  have  that  as  a  principal 
feed  for  two  months  or  longer.  At  tiiis  time 
you  might  perhaps  keep  the  cows  entirely  out 
of  the  pasture,  saving  all  the  manure  they 
will  make.  If,  by  the  time  the  frost  has  ended 
the  green  fodder  season,  the  pastures  have 
Uirown  up  a  last  bite  for  the  cows,  they  may 
be  turned  in  again  for  a  short  time  for  their 
dinner,  feeding  plenty  of  good  hay  night  and 
morning.  If  no  grass  is  in  the  pasture  at  this 
time,  you  may  as  well  call  the  soiling  season 
ended,  unless  you  can  find  in  the  mowmg  some 
spots  from  which  you  can  cut  rowen. 

If  you  adopt  this  plan»  you  will  need  a  cel- 
lar under  the  stable,  into  which  the  manure  can 
be  dropped.  Shovelling  fresh  manure  in  sum- 
mer out  of  a  stable  window,  from  cows  fed  on 
green  food,  is  not  a  pleasant  kind  of  employ- 
ment. You  ought  also  to  provide  yourself  m 
some  way  with  dry  muck,  loam,  or  sand 
enough  to  absorb  all  the  Uquid  part  of  the 
manure.  The  opportunity  you  will  have  of 
making  from  two  to  four  times  the  manure  you 
DOW  do,  you  will  find  to  be  one  of  the  princi- 
pal advantages  of  the  soiling  system. 

Without  plenty  of  manure  very  little  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  part  of  the  country,  at 
the  present  time,  but  with  it  almost  anything 
can  1)6  done  that  may  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
farming. 

You  ask  how  much  and  what  kind  of  grain 
is  best  for  butter  cows.  This  is  yet  an  open 
question.  Some  good  farmers  are  now  con- 
teifding  that  early  cut  English  hay  is  the  best 
feed,  next  to  grass,  a  cow  can  have.  But  with 
such  hay  as  most  farmers  use,  and  especially 
when  feeding  green  food,  like  com  fodder,  I 
believe  some  grain  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  the  cows  in  good  flesh  while  giving  a  large 
amount  of  milk.  I  usually  feed  two  quarts  of 
Indian  meal  and  from  four  to  six  quarts  of 
wheat  shorts,  per  day,  to  each  cow,  varying  the 
quantity  somewhat  according  to  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  animal.  1  believe  a  fieshy 
cow  may  be  allowed  all  the  shorts  she  will  eat 
without  being  injured.  A  lean  cow  must  be 
brought  to  a  full  grain  diet  very  gradually. 
One  thing  I  have  noticed  about  feeding  shorts 
is,  that  cows  will  never  touch  a  bone,  or  ever 
be  caught  gnawing  boards  or  old  leather, 
if  they  have  long  been  fed  with  plenty  of 
shorts.  * 

You  ought  to  obtain  Mr.  Quincy^s  little 
work  on  soiling,  and  you  would  do  well  to 
spend  a  day  or  more  in  visiting  farms  where  the 
lystem  has  been  adopted.    I  have  never  yet 


known  a  man  to  adopt  the  soiling  system  and 
aiterwards  go  back  to  pasturing. 

To  your  last  question,  "Does  the  soiling 
system  pay  P^^  I  answer,  that  where  grass  does 
not  grow  spontaneously  all  through  the  sum- 
mer season,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  full 
needs  of  the  stock,  this  system  of  soiling,  or 
stall  feeding  in  a  greater  oV  less  degree,  is  the 
only  resort,  and  if  it  wonH  pay,  it  must  be  be- 
cause the  whole  business  of  dairying  won't 
pay.  If  it  will  pay  to  keep  stock  at  all,  it  will 
pay  better  to  keep  it  well.  Believe  me.  Sir, 
very  truly  yours,  A.  W.  Chekvejr. 

Sheldonville,  Mass.,  March  20,  18G7. 


Far  the  Nea  England  Farmer, 
aitAFE8. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^The  article  on  grapes 
by  S.  S.  Chamberlin,  and  your  remarks  upon 
his  vines,  their  fruit,  and  the  home  of  the  owner, 
audits  location,  are  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. 

That  part  of  Mr.  C's  article  in  which  he 
speaks  of  wine — its  value  and  cost,  and  its  use 
to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  I  must  confess  myself 
unable  to  appreciate,  as  I  have  never  used  a 
quart  of  wine  in  my  life ;  but  his  remarks  on 
{^rowing  grapes  for  their  fruit  are  certainly 
timely  and  excellent,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  very 
useful.  He  certainly  understands  growing 
grapes ;  and.  though  many  will  call  his  state- 
ment an  exaggeration,  I  accept  it  as  a  sober 
truth;  because  I  can  name  others  who  have 
come  so  near  to  him  in  the  weight  of  tiieir 
grapes,  per  vine,  on  an  average,  of  the  same 
variety,  that  I  have  no  reason  for  bein^  sur- 
prised. The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  the 
location  and  aspect,  and  in  the  care  he  takes 
of  his  vines.  Under  the  same  conditions, 
many  other  varieties  now  generally  discarded 
would  well  repay  the  owner.  But,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlin  says,  so  I  say,  I  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood I  am  not  referring  to  *  vineyard  modes, ^ 

In  my  articles  on  **Grape  Fever,"  I  did 
have  reference  chiefly  to  ** vineyard  modes," 
yet,  as  then,  I  now  say,  **no  doubt  all  these 
varieties  are  cultivated  with  much  satii>faetion 
by  persons  of  taste  and  experience,  and  in 
many  cases  the  fruit  is  worth  double  the  cost 
of  raising  it."  It  is,  however,  none  the  less 
trae  that  those  varieties,  including  the  Isabella, 
are  not  safe  vines  for  open  or  field  ctUture; — 
they  must  be  well  sheltered  and  the  aspect 
good,  and  the  location  high  and  free  from 
early  frost.  On  this  point  Mr.  Chamberlin 
observes,  "I  am  satisfied  that  these  vines 
would  often  fail  to  ripen  their  fruit  by  the  frost 
striking  them,  if  they  had  been  out  in  my 
fields."  But  under  the  condition  he  names, 
'*the  frost  does  not  have  a  chance  to  injure 
them  so  early  by  three  or  four  weeks."  The 
time,  he  says,  '*they  usually  ripen,  is  about  the 
middle  of  September." 

Mr.  Chamberlin  has  an  unusually  favorable 
location,  or  his  Isabella  grapes  would  not 
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ripen  before  tlie  last  of  September.  Hero, 
nineteen  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  and  about 
one  hundred  feet  higher  than  that  place,  Isa- 
bella grapes  are  not  fit  to  gather  lor  market 
before  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  Within  a 
few  rods  of  where  I  am  writing  this,  a  vine  of 
that  variety  trained  on  the  south  of  a  building, 
and  having,  by  estimate,  two  hundred  and  filly 
pounds  of  fruit  on  it,  was  struck  with  ffost  to 
the  destruction  of  its  fruit  three  weeks  after  my 
Hartford  Prolific,  and  two  weeks  ailer  my 
Ckmcord  grapes  had  been  completely  ripened 
and  sold  in  Boston ;  and  these  were  ^rown  in  an 
open  garden  on  a  trellis. '  I  wish  friend  Cham- 
berlin  would  try  one  of  each  of  the  varieties  I 
have  named,  to  see  how  soon  in  the  season 
they  would  ripen  at  his  place ;  if  he  will,  as  I 
am  coming  to  Manchester  in  April,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  make  him  a  present  of  some  vines. 
I  think  they  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  his  fields 
as  soon  as  his  Isabellas  will  ripen  theirs  on 
the  bam. 

I  do  hope  he  will  accept  my  small  gift  as  a 
token  of  my  confidence  in  his  ability  to  care 
for  the  vines  properly ;  and  also,  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  would  then  recommend  Hart- 
ford Prolific  and  Concord  to  his  neighbors 
who  may  not  have  such  a  good  place  as  his  to 
raise  LabcUa  grapes. 

Will  not  some  others  give  their  experience, 
and  thus  encourage  the  growth  of  a  fruit,  which 
I  and  friend  Chamberlin  have  found  to  be  so 
profitable.  John  Fleming. 

Sherhorn,  Mass.,  March^  1867. 


VARIETIES  OF  STBAWBEBKIES. 
As  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Committee  on  Fruits,  J.  F.  C. 
Hyde,  Esq.,  gives  the  following  brief  review 
of  the  present  estimation  in  which  the  various 
kinds  of  strawberries  are  held  by  the  practical 
cultivators  of  this  fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton:— 

'*Hovey^s  Seedling  is  still  the  best  variety 
of  its  scas^on.  Jenny  Lind  is  a  favorite  early 
sort.  La  Coniifante  nas  been  gaining  friends, 
though  we  fear  that  for  ordinary  field  culture  it 
will  not  succeed.  Brighton  Pine  still  holds 
its  place,  especially  among  market  gardeners. 
The  BuUklo  Seedling  and  Russell^s  Prolific  are 
not  valuable  varieties.  The  French  Seedling 
is  sod  and  poor,  and  of  no  value  as  a  market 
fruit.  Some  fine  specimens  of  the  Agricultu- 
rist were  shown  by  E.  A.  Brackett,  of  Win- 
chester, who  has  been  quite  successful  with 
this  variety.  In  point  of  quality,  it  is  not  up 
to  our  well  known  varieties,  but  may,  like  the 
Wilson,  to  which  it  is  superior,  be  grown 
for  market.  It  is  a  good  grower  and  b^rer. 
The  Monitor  is  a  soft  and  worthless  variety. 
The  Brooklyn  Scarlet  is  acid,  small  or  medi- 
um size,  and  of  poor  qoality.'* 


Fh>m  Macmillui**  KagarinSi 
SEASONS. 

BT  OHBianxA  o.  aossanx. 

O  tho  obeerfUl  budding-time  I 

When  thorn-bedget  tarn  to  green, 
Wben  new  l«avee  of  elm  and  lime 

Cleave  and  abed  tbelr  winter  acreea ; 
Tender  lambs  are  born  and  **bar,'' 

Nonb  wind  flnde  no  snow  to  bring, 
Vigorous  Nature  laughs  **Ha,  ha," 

la  the  miracle  of  spring. 

O  the  goi^eous  Bloesoms-days  I 

Wben  broad  flag-flowers  drink  aod  blow, 
In  and  out  in  summer  blase 

Dragon-flies  flash  to  and  Aro; 
Ashen  branches  hang  out  keys. 

Oaks  put  forth  the  rosy  shoot, 
Wandering  herds  wax  sleek  at  ease, 

Lovely  bloasoms  end  in  fruit. 


O  the  shouting  Harvest- weeks! 

Mother  earth  grown  fat  with  sheaves 
Thrifty  gleaner  finds  who  seeks; 

Uusset-goldcn  pomp  of  leaves 
Crowns  the  woods,  to  frfli  at  length ; 

Bracing  winds  are  felt  to  stir. 
Ocean  gathers  up  her  strenBth, 

Beasts  renew  their  dwindled  Air. 

O  the  atarvlnff  Winter-lapse  I 

Ice-bound,  hunger-pinched  and  dim; 
Dormant  roots  recall  their  saps, 

Empty  nests  show  black  and  grim, 
Bbort-llved  sunshine  gives  no  heat. 

Undue  buds  are  nipped  by  frost. 
Snow  sets  forth  a  winding-sheet, 

And  all  hope  of  life  seems  lost. 


Wool. — ^The  manufacture  of  knit  woolen 
goods  has  been  greatly  stimulated  in  this  coun- 
tiy  by  the  high  cost  of  importation  since  the 
war,  and  it  ia  now  estimated  that  400  sets  of 
machinery  and  40,000  hands  are  employed  in 
this  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $20- 
000,000  per  year.  The  New  England  and 
Middle  States  nearly  monopolize  this  busmess. 
New  York  taking  tke  lead  with  the  extensiye 
mills  at  Cohoes. 


Pure  Itauan  Bees  are  not  plenty  in  this 
country.  None  are  absolutely  pure  whose 
workers  have  les8  than  three  yeUow  bands. 
Queens  and  drones  from  mothers  of  undoubted 
purity,  sport  in  color  and  are  not  relied  on  as 
a  test  of  purity.  But  queens  bred  from  ptire 
mothers  must  produce  workers  with  three  yel- 
low bands,  to  be  pure.  This  is  the  test  of  pa- 
rity now  adopted  by  the  best  bee-keepers,  not 
only  of  this  country,  but  in  Europe. — Bural 
New  Yorker, 


Fruit  Prospects. — A  correspondent  of  a 
New  Jersey'  paper  writes  that  he  has  made  a 
wide  circuit  among  the  peach  orchards,  and 
finds  the  prospect  good  in  most  of  them,  though 
some  are  mucn  injured.  He  finds  strawberries 
raspberries  and  blackberries  in  first  rate  condi- 
tion, and  promising  well  for  the  season.  Ap- 
ples and  pears  are  also  good. 
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OHESTEB  WHTTB  SWUnO. 


These  swine,  known  also  as  Chester  County 
Whites,  Chester  Whites,  &c.,  derive  their  name 
from  Chester  County,  Penn.,  where  they  are 
aid  to  have  originated,  some  forty  years  ago, 
\pf  a  cross  between  the  best  native  stock  of 
thtt  section  and  a  boar  imported  from  Bed- 
fordshire, England,  by  a  Capt.  Jeffries.  Son- 
ford  Howard  describes  the  old  stock  as  fol- 
lows: Head  laige;  the  nose  or  snout  thick, 
bat  not  long  for  the  size  of  the  animal ;  the 
ears  hirge,  thick  and  flapping ;  the  body  rather 
long,  and  tolerably  round ;  the  back  generally 
hollowing,  frequently  with  a  considerable  de- 
pression immediately  behind  the  shoulders; 
the  legs  generally  large  in  proportion  to  the 
nze  of  the  body,  and  in  fat  animals  frequently 
giying  way  so  much  as  to  bring  the  dew-claws 
My  to  the  ground ;  the  skin  rather  thick,  and 
covered  with  long,  wavy  bristles.  He  then 
remarks  that  many  of  the  hogs  now  called 
Chesters,  or  Chester  Whites,  have  upright  and 
somewhat  thin  ears,  less  bristles,  thinner  skin, 
nd  less  coarseness  of  bone  than  the  old  stock, 
pUinly  indicating  a  cross  with  some  finer 
nee. 

This  breed  appears  to  be  attracting  much 
attention  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  above  cut,  irom  a 


photograph  of  a  pair,  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
their  outside  show. 


agbiouiiTubaij  items. 

— ^The  price  of  flour  was  quoted  in  California, 
Feb.  21,  at  |^4.75a98.25  per  bbl.;  hay  ^^So^U  per 
ton. 

—Edwin  Hammond,  of  Middlebury,  Yt.,  re- 
cently sold  six  ewos  to  go  to  the  West  for  9800 
apiece. 

— The  California  Farmer  says  that  nursery  men 
are  doing  a  good  business  in  that  State,  as  there  is 
a  general  desire  to  improve  everywhere. 

— ^Mr.  James  0.  Sheldon,  of  Geneva,  N.  T.,  lately 
purchased  of  Samuel  Thorn,  forty  short  horn  cat- 
tle of  the  Duchess  and  Oxford  families  at  an  aver- 
age of  over  91000  per  animal. 

—Maple  orchards  are  of  great  value  to  fanners. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  growing  young 
maples  by  nursery  culture  or  otherwise.  They 
readily  start  from  the  seed. 

—Mr.  Sullivan  Fisk,  of  Compton,  C.  E.,  last 
season  raised  525  bushels  Davis  Seedling  potatoes 
from  one  acre  of  ground.  Thirty  loads  of  manure, 
were  spread  on  oat  stubble  in  the  fall,  and  plowed 
in.  In  the  spring,  the  land  was  again  plowed,  har- 
rowed, and  flirrowed  about  three  inches  deep, 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Large  potatoes  were 
cut  into  three  pieces  each,  and  one  piece  dropped 
in  a  hill,  the  hills  tiflecn  inches  apart.  They  were 
hoed  twice  in  a  thorough  manuer. 
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DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

OB 

HOW  TO  MAKE   HOME  PLEASANT. 

BT     ANNB     O.     HALB. 

[Bntered  accordins  to  Act  of  Congreu,  in  the  year 
1866,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
DiBtrict  Court  for  the  District  of  Hassachnsetu.] 

CHAPTER  IV. 
HOUSE  PLANTS.  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Heliotrofe. — ^This  word  is  deriyed  from 
ihe  Greek,  and  signifies  turning  to  the  sun, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the 
genus.  The  Latins  called  the  plant  Verruca- 
ria,  because  the  juice,  mixed  with  salt,  was 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  removing  warts.  Three 
species  have  been  brought  from  the  south  of 
Europe;  one  in  1640;  but  the  most  familiar 
have  been  introduced  from  Peru.  The  helio- 
trope is  prized  more  for  its  fragrance  than  its 
beauty,  though  Voltaire^s,  which  has  deep,  pur- 
ple flowers,  is  certainly  handsome.  It  is  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  and  should  receive  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  given  the  fuchsia. 

HoTA,  or  Wax-plant,  took  its  generic  name 
from  Thomas  Hoy,  a  celebrated  English  gard- 
ener. This  genus  is  composed  of  climbing 
plants,  bearing  both  leaves  and  flowers  of  a 
waxen  appearance.  The  leaves  are  deep  green ; 
the  flowers  are  either  blush,  or  cream  colored, 
and  are  very  fragrant ;  they  hang  in  bunches 
and  secrete  a  honey-like  juiee.  The  best  method 
of  propagating  this  plant  is  by  layers,  though 
cuttings  are  sometimes  started  in  the  pot  of  the 
parent  plant.  The  hoya  should  have  a  soil  of 
peat,  sand,  and  loam,  in  a  pot  drained  with  cin- 
ders. It  needs  little  water,  but  much  heat ;  and 
should  never  be  placed  out  of  doors.  If  wa- 
tered occasionally  with  liquid  manure  the  soil 
will  require  no  renewal  for  several  years.  Do 
not  take  off  the  flower-stalks,  they  bloom  anew, 
year  after  year.  Set  the  pot  on  a  high  shelf, 
near  a  window ;  and  train  it  so  that  it  receives 
the  warm  air  at  the  top  of  the  room.  Let  it 
droop  over  pictures,  and  about  the  window — 
it  will  be  a  very  elegant  decoration.  The  hoya 
is  a  native  of  the  hottest  parts  of  Asia. 

Hyacinth. — ^The  old  heathen  poets  say  that 
Zephyrus,  prompted  by  jealousy,  killed  Hyacin- 
thus,  the  friend  of  Apollo ;  and  from  the  blood 


of  the  youth  sprang  this  flower,  the  petals  of 
which  were  inscribed  with  his  initial,  which  is  also 
the  Greek  exclaxnation  of  woe.  At,  Ai.  It  is 
in  allusion  to  this  circumstance  that  Milton,  in 
his  lament  over  Lycidas,  speaks  of  the  hy- 
acinth as  the  '*flower  that  sad  embroidery 
wears.^'  Hyacinths  are  very  abundant  in 
Greece,  and  are  used  in  profusion  at  weddings ; 
as  also  at  funerals,  the  bier  is  always  strewn 
with  them.  This  custom  is  observed  likewise 
in  Italy.  Bryant  has  referred  to  it  in  his  poem 
of  a  child^s  funeral  at  Sorrento ;  and  he  calls 
the  flowers  **sad  hyacinths"  probably,  in  re- 
collection of  the  old  myth.  Near  Aleppo  and 
Bagdad  very  fine  hyacinths  are  found  growing 
wild.  The  Dutch  have  paid  great  attention  to 
their  culture,  almost  from  time  immemorial. 
In  1720  they  had  under  cultivation  at  Harlem 
over  two  thousand  varieties.  Hyacinths  are 
exceedingly  fragrant,  as  well  as  very  beautiful 
both  in  color  and  form.  Their  curling  petals 
have  furnished  a  simile  often  met  with  in  liter- 
ature— "hyacinthine  locks" — which  refers  not 
to  the  purplish  black  color  of  some  hair,  as  has 
been  erroneously  stated,  but  to  a  tendency  to 
turn  up,  or  curl  at  the  end,  which  is  more  no- 
ticeable in  the  petals  of  the  wild  hyacinth  than 
in  those  of  the  cultivated  flower. 

The  hyacinth  is  raised  from  its  bulbs,  which 
increase  themselves  more  or  less  every  year. 
When  cultivated  in  the  house,  the  bulbs  are 
generally  grown  in  water,  but  it  is  not  so  good 
a  way  as  to  pUnt  them  in  soil.  Late  in  Octo- 
ber fill  small  pots,  one  for  each  bulb,  if  yon 
choose,  or,  a  larger  one  to  accommodate  a 
number.  First  place  a  layer  of  broken  bricks, 
then  one  of  small  pieces  of  charcoal;  then 
loam,  river-sand  (washed),  and  decayed  leaves, 
equal  parts,  each ;  and  a  little  charcoal  dust. 
Let  the  soil  rest  lightly  in  the  pot,  and  in  the 
centre  press  the  bulb  till  it  is  about  half  cov- 
ered. Tighten  the  soil  a  little,  by  pressing  it 
lightly  around  the  bulb.  Set  the  pot  in  a  dark 
place,  where  it  will  be  moderately  warm.  If 
the  situation  be  damp,  it  will  need  very  little 
water.  When  the  bulb  is  rooted  bring  it  to 
the  light, — set  it  on  a  mantel-piece  or  in  a  win- 
dow. The  shoot  will  look  white  at  first,  but  it 
will  soon  become  green,  and  grow  rapidly. 
Now  water  it  very  freely  every  day,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  water  once  in  ten 
days.  When  off-sets  appear,  press  .them  out 
with  the  finger,  or  a  smooth,  thin  stick. 

If  you  wish  to  grow  hyacinths  in  watert 
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choose  finn,  hea^,  medimn-sized  balbs,  «nd 
keep  them  in  damp  moss  a  few  weeks.  Get 
the  darkest  colored  glasses ;  fill  them  with  rain 
water  to  which  a  little  common  salt  has  been 
pot;  not  entirely  Ml — ^the  bulb  placed  in  the 
neck  of  the  glass  must  not  touch  the  water. 
Keep  them  in  a  warm,  dark  place  till  the  glass 
is  half  full  of  roots.  Change  the  water  (it 
must  be  always  warm)  once  in  a  fortnight; 
and  keq)  it  always  of  the  same  height  by  fill- 
ing in  a  little  as  it  evaporates.  When  the  wa- 
ter is  changed  always  use  rain  water,  salted 
slightly,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia.  If 
*  the  roots  get  slimy  and  green,  wash  them  care- 
fully in  warm  water.  The  bulbs  afler  bloom- 
ing in  water  are  generally  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  valueless.  But  those  kept  in  soil  may  be 
transferred  to  the  gaixlen  in  the  spring,  and 
may  live  several  years ;  or  they  may  be  dried, 
and,  wrapped  in  paper,  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
jdace  until  the  autunm,  and  then  started  again 
for  winter  flowers.  A  very  pretty  way  of 
growing  the  hyacinth  is  to  place  it  with  the 
bulbs  of  snow-drops  and  crocuses  in  a  deep 
dbh.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
pounded  charcoal — ^not  very  fine — an  inch  deep. 
On  this  have  a  layer  of  damp  silver  sand.  Ar- 
range the  bulbs  at  equal  distances  upon  the 
sand,  and  keep  the  dish  in  a  dark  room  for 
three  weeks.  Then,  pour  a  little  water  just 
inside  the  edge,  all  around  the  dish,  and  if  the 
bdbs  are  started  up  from  the  sand  by  the  new 
roots,  pour  dry  sand  over  them  till  they  are 
covered.  When  the  leaves  appear,  bring  the 
dish  to  the  light ;  and  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
spikes  peep  up,  take  them  to  the  window,  or 
flower-stand;  water  them  now,  daily,  with 
warn  rain  water  slightly  salted. 

Htdrakgea. — ^The  word  signifies  water- 
vessel,  and  is  of  Greek  derivation.  It  is  a 
marsh  plant,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  wa- 
ter,— ^ten  or  twelve  gallons,  daily,  in  the  sum- 
mer, is  often  imbibed  by  a  single  plant,  if  of 
huge  size.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Florida;  also  of  Japan  and  China.  It  thrives 
best  in  the  shade ;  and,  like  the  agapanthus,  is 
usually  kept  as  an  ornament  for  the  verandah 
in  summer.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  in  a 
soO  of  peat  and  loam.  The  natural  color  of 
the  flower  is  pink ;  but  if  blue  flowers  are 
wanted,  powdered  alum  must  be  mixed  with 
the  soil,  one  ounce  to  a  quart  of  soil.  Iron 
filmgs  have  the  same  effect. 


The  IvT,  whose  botanical  name  is  Hedera — 
the  Celtic  for  "a  cord^' — ^is  what  is  called  a 
rooting  climber,  because  its  stems  climb  up  and 
wind  themselves  around  anything  that  presents 
a  rough  surface  for  their  roots  to  take  hold  of. 
H,  Jielix,  commonly  called  English  ivy,  is  an 
evergreen  plant,  growing  plentifully  in  the 
woods  of  Great  Britain ;  and  hiding  with  its 
foliage  the  gnarled  old  oaks  and  sycamores ; 
or  hanging  its  long  garlands  of  verdure  in  pic- 
turesque beauty  about  the  walls  of  dilapidated 
churches,  and  around  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
ancient  castles.  But  with  us  it  needs  proteo- 
don  from  the  cold  of  winter ;  and,  if  reared 
out  of  doors,  must  then  be  covered  vrith  mats. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  plants  for  par- 
lor culture,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  house. 
It  needs  a  light,  rich  soil  of  peat  and  loam, 
drained  with  pot-sherds;  and  regular  and 
plentiful  watering  must  be  given  it.  It  is  very 
pretty  as  a  hanging  plant  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  window,  or  seated  upon  a  shelf  or  bracket 
and  trained  about  the  walls.  Cuttings  root 
easily  in  water,  and  long  stems  of  ivy,  cut  from 
plants  cultivated  out  of  doors,  may  be  kept  in 
vases  of  water  all  winter  upon  the  mantel- 
piece, and  then  set  in  the  ground  in  llie  spring 
to  make  large  new  plants.  There  is  another 
species,  called  the  German  ivy,  having  more 
succulent  leaves,  which  grows  more  rapidly. 
This  goes  also  by  the  name  of  Irish  ivy ;  but 
many  do  not  consider  it  as  properly  belonging 
to  tbd  genus.  It  should  have  the  same  treat- 
ment as  H.  hdix.  There  is  yet  another  plant, 
which  is  very  pretty  for  hanging  pots, — ^the 
Roman,  or  Coliseum  ivy,— called  sometimes, 
mother-of-thousands.  It  throws  out  slender, 
purplish  stems  having  small  green  leaves  with 
purple  lining ;  and  it  bears  tiny,  lilac-colored 
flowers,  shaped  like  the  blossom  of  the  snap- 
dragon. This  grows  in  great  profusion  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
old  buildings, — ^where  there  seems  scarcely 
soil  enough  to  give  it  footrhold ;  the  roof  of 
the  grand  cathedral  at  Milan  is  in  some  por- 
tions thickly  overgrown  with  it.  This  does 
well  in  sandy  loam,  but  will  not  bear  great  wa- 
tering. Among  the  ancients  the  ivy  was 
held  in  high  esteem.  They  dedicated  it  to 
Bacchus,  and  he  is  represented  crowned  with 
it  to  prevent  intoxication. 

Lantaiya. — ^This  is  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Yibumum,  which  the  plant  resembles  in  foil- 
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ftge.  h  18  a  natiYe  of  the  West  Indies- 
brought  thence  in  1692.  L.  aculeata  is  the 
most  common  species.  The  blossom  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Terbena ;  and  changes  in  color, 
from  yellow  to  orange  and  red.  It  requires 
the  same  soil:  and  treatment  as  the  calceolaria. 

Lemon. — ^The  lemon  belongs  to  the  genus 
Citrus,  which  includes  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
shaddocks,  citrons,  &c.  It  is  an  ancient  ge- 
nus, the  species  of  which  are  characterized  by 
their  handsome  evergreen  leaves,  odoriferous 
flowers,  and  fragrant  and  delicious  fruit.  The 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  for- 
bidden fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  are  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  this  family ;  though  we  have 
no  authentic  record  of  any  species  of  Citrus 
having  been  known,  and  certainly  none  were 
cultivated,  by  the  Romans.  The  plants  are 
natives  of  Asia.  The  citron,  which  differs  lit- 
tle from  the  lemon,  was  carried  from  Persia  to 
Europe— cultivated  in  Italy,  by  Palladius,  in 
the  second  centuiy;  and,  about  a  thousand 
years  later,  the  orange  was  also  introduced  to 
Italy,  from  China  and  India.  Orange-trees 
were  growing  in  England  in  1595 ;  "carried 
ihither,^^  says  Gibbon,  **by  a  knight  of  the  no- 
ble family  of  Carew.^*  It  has  been  raised  by 
Sir  Francis  Carew  from  seeds  brought  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ;  but,  as  such  trees  could  not 
readily  have  borne  fruit,  it  is  more  likely  that 
Gibbon^s  account  is  correct.  They  were  kept 
in  open  ground,  having  a  moveable  cover  for 
winter.  They  were  killed  in  the  great  frost 
of  1739-40. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  there  were  few  exotics,  orange  trees  be- 
came fashionable  for  conservatories.  And, 
although  other  plants,  of  almost  endless  vari- 
ety, have  been  in  competition  with  them  since, 
and  some  of  them,  in  the  mere  matter  of  fash- 
ion, have  occasionally  gained  the  precedence, 
no  vegetable  production  has  yet  been  found 
capable  of  attaining  such  high  perfection  in  fo- 
liage, flower  and  fruit  combined,  as  the  or- 
ange. Lemon  or  orange  trees  may  be  raised 
from  seeds,  and  in  six  or  eight — possibly  in 
three  or  four — ^ycars  may  bloom.  But  they 
are  more  sure  to  bloom,  and  will  bloom  sooner, 
if  budded,  or  grafted.  A  seedling  lemon  or 
citron  makes  as  good  a  stock  for  budding  with 
orange  as  the  orange  stalk  itself.  Seeds  should 
be  planted  n  pots,  drained  with  cinders.  Soil, 
one-third  of  sand;  and  the  remainder  light 


loam  that  has  not  been  cultivated,  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  old  manure,  in  equal  parts.  His 
all  well  together  that  the  compost  may  be  uni- 
form. As  soon  as  the  first  shoot  appears,  wa- 
ter the  soil,  and  give  the  pot  air,  heat,  and 
light :  but  keep  it  from  the  sun,  if  it  shines 
powerfully.  After  the  first  leaves  have  opened, 
water  with  liquid  manure  once  a  month ;  and  i 
wash  the  leaves  and  stems  frequently.  The 
foliage  will  be  handsomer  if  the  pot  is  kept  in 
the  shade. 

Lemons. — ^When  seedlings  are  two  years  old, 
they  should  be  budded  from  healthful  and 
fruitful  trees.  They  must  then  be  kept  in  a  | 
cool — ^not  cold — ^airy  place,  and  be  watered 
charily.  When  the  bud  shows  growth,  give 
more  warmth,  and  more  water.  Young  or- ' 
ange  and  lemon  trees  are  very  desirable  for 
the  flower-stand,  even  if  they  do  not  bloom, 
because  their  beautiful  evergreen  foliage  affords 
a  fine  contrast  to  other  plants.  But  if  the 
blossoms  and  fruit  are  wanted,  the  best  way  is 
to  buy  a  tree  ready  to  bloom.  These  are  gen- 
erally imported.  The  Itah'ans  have  for  many 
years  supplied  both  North  and  South  America, 
as  well  as  all  Europe,  with  orange  trees,  of 
which  they  have  extensive  nurseries.  The 
prettiest  for  house  culture  are  the  dwarf.  The 
dwarf  Mandarin  bears  fruit  of  exquisite  flavor. 
The  dwarf  Otaheite  is  a  more  common  kind ; 
this  bears  a  great  abundance  of  fruit,  but  it  is 
not  so  nice,  neither  are  the  flowers  so  fine,  as 
those  of  the  Mandarin.  The  shaddodc  bears 
very  large,  beautiful  flowers.  The  blossoms 
of  the  lemon  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  or- 
ange, and  the  under  side  of  their  petals  is 
tinted  with  purple.  The  orange  blooms  in 
March ;  and  the  fruit  shows  its  form  in  A.pril, 
but  does  not  begin  to  turn  yellow  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  It  requires  over  a  year  to  rip- 
en oranges,  and  they  are  better  for  remaining 
longer  on  the  tree;  they  can  remain  three 
years  on  th^  tree  before  being  gathered — the 
orange  never  drops  naturally.  The  lemon 
ripens  irregularly,  and  falls  off  when  ripe. 

Once  in  six  years,  orange  trees  should  be 
pruned,  the  shoots  shortened  to  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  old  wood.  It  will  not  blossom 
for  two  years  after  this,  but  it  will  throw  out 
handsome,  vigorous  shoots,  which  at  the  end  of 
that  time  will  be  covered  with  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  Unless  the  tree  appears  sickly  it  will 
not  need  re-potting  except  at  the  time  of  pnm- 
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xDg.  Then  take  it  from  the  pot,  trim  off  the 
Bnudl  fibres  and  motildy  roots,  and  soak  the 
ball  of  roots  in  warm  water  for  ten  or  fifteen 
mimites — ^to  detach  the  old  soil.  Place  it  in 
a  pot,  with  drainage  and  soil  as  for  seedlings, 
adding  thereto  a  little  charcoal  dust.  Keep  it 
b  the  shada  a  month,  and  water  it  sparingly. 
Gire  it  room  then  with  other  flowers,  and  water 
it  more,  as  it  grows.  Wash  it  frequently,  for 
it  is  apt  to  be  troubled  with  insects.  It  needs 
hght,  but  not  much  sun  till  the  fruit  is  set. 
Everybody  knows  that  orange  blossoms  are 
the  most  appropriate  flowers  for  bridal  decora- 


LiLT  OF  THE  Valley. — ConoaUaria,  the 
botanical  name  of  this  beautiful  flower,  is  of 
Latin  derivation,  and  refers  to  the  places  where 
it  grows.  It  cannot.be  the  plant  of  the  same 
name  of  which  Solomon  speaks,  because  it  is 
a  native  of  cold  or  moderately  warm  countries, 
I  and  would  never  have  bloomed  in  the  fields  of 
Fkiestine.  Old  English  writers  call  it  May 
lily.  In  the  western  part  of  Norway  it  grows 
in  greater  abundance  than  any  other  wild 
flower.  A  recent  traveller  says  that  it  stood 
CTCiywhere,  scenting  the  air,  in  such  profusion 
one  could  scarcely  step  without  bruising  its 
tender  stalks  and  blossoms.  Its  fragrance 
when  fresh  is  remarkable  only  for  sweetness ; 
bttt  when  the  flowers  are  dried  they  are  power- 
My  narcotic.  A  wine  is  made  of  the  flowers 
in  Germany.  A  beautiful  and  durable  green 
color  may  be  prepared,  from  the  leaves,  with 
fime.  An  extract  is  made  from  the  roots  and 
flowers  which  has  all  the  properties  of  aloes. 
The  plant  is  very  common  in  Great  Britain, 
growing  in  the  woods,  from  whence  the  Lon- 
don markets  are  supplied.  It  was  brought  to 
this  country  among  our  earliest  exotics,  and  is 
found  in  almost  every  garden,  filling  the  air  in 
its  vicinity  with  fragrance  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  But  it  can  be  made  to 
bloom  in  winter  and  is  one  of  the  sweetest  as 
well  as  prettiest  parlor  plants  we  can  have. 
The  bulbs  should  be  taken  from  the  garden  in 
November.  Choose  those  having  the  thickest 
and  bluntest  buds — ^the  sharp-pointed  buds  pro- 
duce only  leaves.  Fill  a  pot — ^a  box  four  in- 
ches wide  and  deep  is  better — ^with  light,  rich 
soil.  In  this  set  the  bulbs  slightly,  just  so  as 
to  cover  -all  but  the  point  of  the  bud.  Lay 
moss  over  them ;  and  then  cover  all  with  an- 
other box,  so  that  they  may  be  in  complete 


darkness,  — for  this  is  essential  to  success. 
Keep  the  box  in  a  warm  place,  but  dark,  until 
the  flowers  begin  to  show.  Then  remove  the 
covering  box,  and  gradually  take  the  box  of 
plants  to  the  light.  The  leaves  will  look  white, 
but  they  will  become  green  very  rapidly  after 
the  admission  of  sunlight  and  air.  Occasion- 
ally give  them  warm  water— they  must  never 
be  dry.  They  will  be  in  bloom  in  a  month 
from  the  time  of  planting  the  bulbs.  Another 
way  of  treating  them  is  to  wrap  each  bulb  in 
moss,  and  then  lay  them  all  closely  together, 
the  points  upward,  in  a  box ;  and  sprinkle  soil 
in  among  and  upon  them,  just  leaving  the  tops 
bare,  and  covering  from  the  light  as  before, 
until  they  are  in  bloom.  Then  take  them  out 
carefully,  and  arrange  them,  the  moss  still 
about  them,  in  baskets  or  glass  dishes  or  vases. 
The  moss  will  need  moistening  occasionally ; 
but  they  will  remain  in  bloom  a  good  while 
with  very  little  moisture. 

Lobelia. — ^This  genus  takes  its  name  from 
an  old  French  botanist.  Most  of  the  species 
are  natives  of  this  countiy.  Some  are  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a  few  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  L,  Cardinal  is,  (called  by 
Cutler  in  his  account  of  the  indigenous  plants 
of  North  America,  published  in  1785,  Ameri- 
can Pride)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
family.  This  species  attracted  the  attention 
of  English  florists  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  now  cultivated,  among  their 
choice  plants.  Transplant  in  the  fall  to  rich 
loam.  Keep  it  shaded  a  month.  Cut  it  nearly 
down  to  the  root,  at  the  time  of  transplanting. 
Water  it  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  as  soon 
as  it  shoots  out  well  take  it  to  the  flowe)>stand ; 
its  gorgeous  scarlet  flower  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  collection.  L,  Oracilis,  a 
trailing  species,  bears  a  pretty  blue  flower, 
which  makes  an  elegant  appearance  in  a  hang- 
ing-pot. 

Mahbrnia  ;  more  properly,  Hermannia. — 
Named  in  honor  of  Hermann,  a  Dutch  botan- 
ist. It  is  a  delicate  little  shrub,  and  needs  the 
support  of  a  frame.  Nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  a  thriving  specimen  of  M.  Odorata  in 
full  bloom ;  the  frame  being  covered  with  its 
fine,  neat  foliage,  thickly  hung  with  the  small 
bell-like  flowers  that  dispense  a  most  delicious 
fragrance.  It  is  easily  raised  from  cuttings 
started  in  damp  sand  under  a  glass ;  and  then 
transplanted  to  pots,  drained  with  crocks,  bav- 
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ing  a  soil  of  peat,  sand  and  loam.  Keep  it 
moist  but  not  too  wet.  Give  liquid  manure 
occasionally. 

MiGNOKBTTE. — This  is  a  French  name, 
meaning  little  darling;  but  the  French  them- 
selves call  the  plant  by  its  botanical  name,  Be- 
seda.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Barbary. 
In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  it  is  culti- 
vated in  boxes  for  the  window  seats  and  bal- 
conies ;  but  with  us  it  is  usually  confined  to 
the  garden.  It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of 
house-culture,  and  may  be  added  to  winter 
flowers  by  setting  apart  a  few  plants  from  the 
garden,  cutting  off  their  flower  buds  when 
they  appear,  and  transplanting  them  in  the  au- 
tumn to  pots  filled  with  sandy  loam ;  still  it  is 
better  to  plant  the  seed  in  a  pot  especially  for 
winter.  This  should  be  done  in  September, — 
just  scatter  the  seed  on  the  top  of  the  loam, 
and  then  sifl  more  of  the  soil  upon  it, — and 
keep  it  in  a  shady  place  till  it  is  an  inch  high ; 
then  give  it  sun  and  more  water.  In  October 
bring  it  to  the  kitchen,  where  it  will  be  warm 
night  and  day.  Let  it  have  the  full  siushine, 
and  when  flower  buds  appear  carry  it  to  the 
flower^stand. 

One  plant  may  be  made  to  grow  into  a  tall 
shrub,  by  taking  off  the  buds  as  fast  as  they 
appear  through  the  first  season,  and  then  trim- 
ming away  the  branches  so  as  to  form  it  like  a 
tree.  It  should  be  taken  in  with  house-plants, 
and  kept  warm  and  well- watered,  through  the 
winter.  The  second  summer  it  should  receive 
the  same  treatment  again,  but  by  the  third 
summer  it  will  have  acquired  woody  back,  and 
in  all  respects  be  a  complete  shrub.  Then  it 
may  be  allowed  to  bloom,  and  for  many  years 
it  will  bear,  everj'  summer,  an  abundance  of 
very  fragrant  flowers.  No  doubt  by  skilful 
management  the  plant  might  be  made  to  do  the 
same  for  winter. 

MiMULCS. — The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  signifies  an  ape.  The  flower-seeds 
resemble  a  monkey^s  face,  hence  the  plant  is 
sometimes  called  monkey-flower.  It  is  a 
showy  plant,  of  easy  culture,  brought  from 
South  America — ^some  species  from  Mexico. 
One,  M.  luteus,  is  a  culinary  plant  in  Peru. 
It  is  raised  from  cuttings,  in  a  soil  of  peat  and 
loam,  which  should  be  watered  profusely — 
enough  to  keep  the  saucer  full.  But  the  pot 
should  be  deeply  drained  with  pebbles,  and 
the  water  should  be  emptied  from  the  saucer 
every  day. 


MoNKT  FtANT. — ^ThiB  plant  belongs  to  the 
Loose-strife  family ;  and  they  were  so  named 
by  the  ancients  because  they  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  their  flowers  quieted  restive  oxen 
by  being  placed  upon  the  yoke.  This  species 
is  of  trailing  habit  and  looks  pretty  at  a  win- 
dow. Fill  a  small  pot — ^a  conch-shell  is  more 
tasteful — ^with  rich  garden  soil  and  set  the  slips 
securely.  Keep  it  in  the  shade  till  they  begin 
to  grow,  giving  it  plenty  of  water.  Then 
hang  it  in  the  sunshine  and  it  will  soon  be 
studded  with  bright  yellow  blossoms ;  but  it 
will  not  bloom  away  from  the  sun,  and  it  will 
die  unless  kept  constantly  damp.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  England — ^growing  abundantly  in  the 
meadows. 

The  Myrtle  derives  its  name  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  perfume.  It  is  a  native  of  Afri- 
ca and  Asia,  as  also  of  southern  Europe. 
"The  myrtle  groves  of  the  south,"  have  fur- 
nished the  poets  with  many  a  theme.  The  an- 
cients paid  great  attention  to  odorous  shrubs, 
hence  the  m\Ttle  became  an  object  of  hig^  re- 
gard among  them,  and  in  the  rich  climate  of 
Greece,  which  strengthens  the  perfume  of 
plants  it  grew  to  great  perfection.  Yii^  tell 
us  that  myrtle-wood  was  used  for  making  im- 
plements of  war  on  account  of  its  hardness ; 
and  the  Portuguese  now  consider  it  the  hardest 
wood  that  grows.  In  the  estimation  of  the 
Arabs  it  stands  very  high  also.  They  say  that 
Adam  fell  down  from  Paradise  with  three 
things:  the  myrtle — which  is  the  chief  of  sweet- 
scented  things  in  the  world ;  an  ear  of  wheat — 
which  is  the  chief  of  all  kinds  of  food  in  the 
world ;  and  pressed  dates — which  are  the  chief 
of  the  fruits  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  Romans  dedicated  the  m}TtIe 
to  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty ;  they  steeped 
its  leaves  in  their  wine  to  improve  its  flavor, 
and  to  add  to  its  invigorating  properties ;  they 
used  the  berries  in  medicine ;  and  they  wove 
garlands  of  it  for  the  head  of  their  chief  mag- 
istrates, and  for  the  brows  of  the  dead.  This 
last  practice  was  adopted  by  the  eaily  Chris- 
tians ;  and  though  it  was  finally  prohibited,  on 
account  of  its  heathen  origin,  the  myrtle,  as  a 
religious  decoration  has  never  been  entirely 
set  aside.  In  the  Madeira  Islands,  where  myr* 
tie  trees  are  very  abundant,  the  churches  are 
adorned  at  festivals  with  its  leaves  and 
branches ;  and  they  are  also  borne  in  proces- 
sions in  Catholic  countries.     In  Australia  the 
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mTTtle  grows  to  a  great  size ;  having  an  enor- 
moBS  trunk,  and  standing  one  hundred  feet 
high  before  it  expands  its  canopy  of  foliage. 

M.  communU — ^the  commoa  myrtle — ^is  the 
species  usually  cultivated  in  this  country.    It 
is  the  myrtle  of  the  Scriptures,  and  has  several 
Tarieties.     The  broad-leaved  is  the  Jew^s  myr- 
tle.   They  still  regard  it  with  veneration,  and 
are  anxious  to  obtain  it  for  the  celebration  of 
their  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     In  Europe  it  is 
frequently  cultivated  expressly  for  that  pur 
pose ;  the  most  devoted  obeying  literally  the 
command  of  the  prophet  Nehemiah  to  **Fetch 
olive,  and  pine  and  m^Ttle.^*    The  leaves  of 
this  variety  grow  in  threes.    There  is  also  an- 
other broad-leaved   variety;  also  a  narrow- 
leaved,  the    box-leaved,    and    the  Chinese. 
This  last  bears  purple  flowers;    the  others 
;       white.    The  myrtle  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
stock  in  sand  under  a  glass.    Cut  the  slip  at  a 
joint ;  and  cover  it  with  sand  half-way  to  the 
next  joint.    When  it  is  rooted  set  in  a  three- 
inch  pot  drained  with  crocks.     Soil— one-half 
I        garden  loam ;  and  the  remainder  sand  and  leaf 
mould  in  equal  proportions.    It  needs  air  and 
regular  watering  to  flourish  well,  also  frequent 
I        washing.    In  the  winter  give^  it  a  sunny  situa- 
'        tioD ;  but  in  sununer  keep  it  in  the  shade  and 
I        water  it  sparingly.    It  need  not  be  re-potted 
I        till  the  second  year.    Do  not  change  the  pot 
too  often  as  it  stops  its  growth— only  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  pot-bound.     If  not  too  frequently 
'        disturbed  it  soon  becomes  a  large  plant,  one  of 
the  neatest  and  handsomest  for  the  parlor. 


For  the  Kew  England  Fanner, 
OUIiTUBB    OP   FIjANTS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  merely  wish  to  say  how 
interested  I  am  in  those  articles  entitled  "How 
to  make  Home  Happy.^' 

Not  having,  like  the  woman  who  docs  not 
live  in  her  shoe,  a  cluster  of  olive  branches  to 
superintend  and  dtroct  In  the  way  they  should 
go,  I  am  moro  especially  devoted  to  my  house 
plants,  of  which  I  have  a  choice  collection. 

I  live  in  a  farm  house,  and  my  kitchen,  like 
many  old  farm  house  kitchens,  is  dark  and 
homely,  but  my  two  south  windows  filled  with 
pUnts  present  a  cheerful,  pleasant  appearance 
with  their  luxuriant  green  leaves,  and  bright 
beautiful  flowers,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

I  have  oflen  wished  my  husband  would 
take  a  more  practical  view  of  the  valuable 


hints  to  be  found  in  the  Farmer,  on  the  differ- 
ent items  of  farming ;  but  now  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  try  some  of  those  rules  myself. 
I  have  a  number  of  the  varieties  of  plants 
mentioned  by  Miss  Hale,  and  I  intend  to  ap- 
ply the  rules  therein  laid  down  to  their  culti- 
vation. If  they  do  not  thrive  as  well  under 
that,  system,  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  find  fault, 
for  my  flowers  seem  like  pet  companions. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  I  hope  we  shall  have  a 
few  hints  on  dahlia  raising.  They  aro  great 
favorites  of  mine,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
thero  is  a  way  to  obtain  a  variety  of  those 
beautiful  flowers  except,  from  the  seed,  which 
is  a  slow  way  of  getting  them. 

A  Subscriber. 

Concord,  VL,  Feb.  22,  1867. 

Remarks. — Thank  you  for  the  compliments 
esprossed  and  implied.  We  think  you  will  not 
regret  following  the  directions  given,  but  as 
you  already  appear  to  have  good  success  with 
your  plants,  and  seem  to  be  a  little  doubtful 
whether  the  new  plan  is  as  good  as  your  own, 
adopt  the  new  by  degrees.  Try  it,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  additions  you  make,  from  time 
to  time,  to  your  stock.  You  will  find,  before 
the  chapters  on  Plant  Culture  aro  completed, 
many  varieties  named  which  will  be  new  to 
you,  probably,  and  which  would  doubtless 
thrive  well  with  you,  and  amply  repay  you  for 
your  trouble. 

Such  a  window  as  yours  should  have  some 
hyacinths  in  it,  next  winter.  There  can  hardly 
be  anything  easier  to  grow  than  they  have 
proved  with  us,  and  the  common  varieties  aro 
not  expensive.  For  garden  culturo,  to  be 
planted  in  the  fall,  good  bulbs  will  cost  from 
$1.50  to  $3.00  per  dozen.  For  pot  or  glass 
culturo,  the  price  is  rather  higher.  Single 
bulbs  will  cost  you  from  25  cts.,  to  $3.00  each, 
according  to  rarity  and  beauty.  Named  va- 
rieties can  be  had  for  $4.00  a  dozen,  or  for 
$1.75  a  dozen  without  names.  The  blossom 
is  fir-e  and  very  fragrant.  We  have  just  put 
aside  one  lot  which  have  done  blossoming,  and 
have  another  lot  coming  forward  to  take  their 
pUce. 

The  dahlia  was  extremely  popular  once,  but 
of  late  years  other  flowers  have  taken  its  place, 
and  it  is  not  anything  like  so  common  as  ten, 
or  even  ^ve  years  ago.  You  can  best  pro- 
euro  a  variety  at  the  florists,  and  we  rocom- 
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mend  you  to  Washburn  &  Co.,  J.  Breck,  or 
Hovey  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  who  will  charge  you 
from  $1.50  to  $6.00  a  dozen  for  strong,  thrifly 
plants  that  will  give  you  an  abundance  of  blos- 
soms, if  properly  cared  for.  The  expense  of 
getting  the  plants,  properly  packed,  would  not 
be  very  great  if  you  are  near  the  railroad,  or 
have  an  express  running  to  your  town. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  dahlia. 
Rand  says  it  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  deep,  pli- 
able soil,  which  should  be  well  manured  with 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  and  well 
drained.  Plants  should  bo  set  the  latter  part 
of  May,  five  feet  apart,  and  tied  to  tall  stakes. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Oermcmioum  Telegraph 
says: — 

I  plant  the  bulbs  in  hot  beds,  just  as  I  would 
sweet  potatoes ;  when  the  plants  get  up  four 
or  five  inches,  I  cut  them  off  down  close  to  the 
tuber  or  bulb ;  these  sprouts  I  cut  up  into  little 
pieces,  making  the  lower  cut  just  below  an  eye. 
These  cuttings  I  put  out  in  sand,  and  they  soon 
strike  roots  and  grow.  The  tuber  will  send  up 
other  sprouts,  which,  when  of  sufficient  size,  are 
cut  off  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  A 
large  number  of  plants  are  thus  made  from  a 
single  tuber  or  root.  By  this  method  the  finest 
flowers  can  be  produced.  If  you  plant  the 
whole  bulb,  with  one  eye  on  it,  the  plant  will 
grow  very  rapidly  and  strong,  but  it  will  all  go 
to  stalk  and  leaves,  and  the  flowers  will  be  in- 
different.   Most  people  pUnt  out  dahlias  too 


early ;  the  first  of  June  is  plenty  early  enough. 
The  best  flowers  are  those  which  are  produced 
late  in  the  season.  The  treatment  of  tne  plants, 
after  they  start,  requires  no  special  skDl. 

If  you  have  not  already  tried  the  gladiolus, 
as  a  garden  flower,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
to  add  it  to  your  collection.  It  is  easy  of  cul- 
ture, easily  kept  through  the  winter,  and  the 
common  kinds  increase  quite  rapidly.  It  is  a 
thrifty,  clean  plant,  and  its  long  spikes  of  flow- 
ers are  very  handsome.  .  The  flowers  will  keep 
several  days  in  water,  and  a  spike  thus  treated, 
when  just  commencing  to  open,  will  continue 
blossoming  till  all  the  buds  have  opened.  As 
with  the  hyacinth,  you  can  get  the  bulbs  quite 
cheap,  or  you  can  pay  as  high  as  $4.00  for  a 
single  one.  Ordinary  kinds  will  cost  you  firom 
10  cts.  to  30  cts.  each ;  very  good  ones  25  cts. 
to  75  cts.  each ;  and  mixed  varieties,  in  which 
you  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  very  fine 
flowers,  $2.00  to  $2.50  a  dozen,  prepaid  by 
mail. 

But  our  remarks  are  encroaching  upon  our 
space.  A  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  Washburn  or 
Hovey,  will  secure  you  by  return  of  mail  a 
pamphlet  giving  full  lists  and  prices  of  plants 
and  seeds,  with  directions  for  culture.  We 
hope  you  may  have  **good  luck"  with  your 
plants,  and  that  our  response  to  your  inquiry 
may  prove  satisfactory.  £h>. 
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The  large  cironlation  of  the  Weekly  Farmer, 

IBXOEEDINQ  15,000  OOFUSS, 

Renders  It  tlie  cbeapeat  medium  of  its  elaAs  In 

New  England. 


THE  MOST  VALUABLE,  RELLA.BLE  AND  CHEAP- 
EST  FERTILIZER  KNOWN. 

For  sale  in  any  quantity,  received  direct  from  Govern- 
ment  Agents.  C.  L.  BARTLETT  ft  CO., 

8t»  Ifl  Broad  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  BBYANT  AND  STRATTON 

NATIONAL    BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

AND 

Designed  for  the  Promotion  of  Sound  Principles  and  Correct  Practice  in 
BUSINESS       LIFE. 


Invhich  the  Boston  College  is  a  Link,  gives  us  surpassing  advantages  over  any  local  institutfon.  By 
means  of  our  connection  with  Colleges  i;i  other  cities,  as  Albany,  Chicago,  Now  York,  and  Forty-six 
others,  we  are  enabled  to  carry  on  business  between  the  several  cities,  and  thus  to  practically  illustrate 
the  dURcnlt  probleme  of  • 

Supply   and   Demand,    Balance   of  Trade,  Shipment, 
Gonsignment,   Exchange,  etc., 

WITHOUT   A    BREAK    IN   THE    CONNECTION. 


PEISTMAJ^SHIP. 

Ko  department  in  our  College  is  more  efficient  than  this.    Our  purpose  is  to  make  this  branch  of  our 
course  of  so  high  a  grade  that  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where  to  go,  to 

Onr  success  in  teaching  writing  during  the  past  year  has  been  unparalleled ;  not  only  our  own  Stu-  * 
dciit«,  Imt  those  f rem  other  Schools  in  the  City,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages 
ftoishcd,  and  ail  have  united  in  commending  our  college  for  famishing  a  higher  class  of  instruction 
titan  ooold  elsewhere  bo  obtained. 


Tfcfi  €@OBSi  or  HKSTBUCTBONl 

To  meet  the  demand  of  the  age,  is  the  most  THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL  and  COMPREHENSIVE, 
ever  introdQced ;  combining  THEORY  and  PRACTICE. 

In  order  to  accommodate  a  great  many  who  arc  not  prepared  to  take  a  full  Commercial  course,  we 
liavc  opened 

A    PREPARATORY     DEPARTMENT, 

In  which  Students  can  receive  Instruction  in  I^IMARY  ARITHMETIC,  PENMANSHIP,  and 
SPELLING,  before  entering  the  Regular  Course  and  without  additional  expense. 

SPECIAL    ADVANTAaES. 

A  Scholarship  issued  at  the  Boston  College  entitles  tte  holder  to  instruction  for  an  unlimited  period 
ioronghout  the  entire  chain. 

There  being  no  term  divisions,  students  of  all  ages  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  pursue  their  course 
M  rapidly  as  their  abilities  will  admit. 

The  SeholarsMps  are  perpetual— fMowing  Vie  Student  to  pursue  hie  course  as  leisurely  or  rapidly  as  he 
•KUf  OMfra,  or  to  reeieuf  at  pleasure  dttrijiff  life* 

Economy— OS,  considering  the  time  required  and  the  faciliticB  offered,  the  rates  of  tuition  are  less 
ttiMi  those  of  even  the  cheapest  schools  where  charges  are  made  for  a  stipulated  period. 

To  the  whole  public  we  extend  an  earnest  invitation  to  call  and  examine  our  well  adapted  rooms 
*nd  fixtures,  and  our  thorough  and  practical  course  of  instruction. 

t»2?S;""^"*  ®^  Penmanship  and  College  paper  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  or  may  be  had 
FRLE  at  the  College  Office.    Address 

BRY^ISTT,    STRA^TTOiSr   &   HYIDE, 

lleroantUe  Bulldin^^,  39  Summer  0t.,  Beaton,  Mass. 

M.  B.  HYDE,  Besident  Principal. 


■      LIBERAL    PREMIUMS! 
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The  Publishers  of  the  l^er^  England  Farmer, 

BEING  DESIROUS  OF  INCRBABINO  THE  CIRGULATIOIT  OF  THS 

MOnSTTHLY 


%^mk  mmm^t 


More  rapidly  than  possible  by  ordinaxy  means,  offer,  the 

MOST  LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS 

To  all  who  will  aid  in  procuring  new  subscribers.    The  Premiums  which  we  offer  are  of 

We  obtain  them  directly  from  the  mannfacturors,  and  know  them  to  be  as  represented. 
By  comparatively  little  exertion  any  one  can  secure  one  of  the  Premiums  offered,  and  even  if 
they  fail  to  get  one  of  the  largest  their  names  will  be  counted  in  for  a  smaller  premium,  to 
that  they  will  be 

Amply  Remunerated  for  their  Trouble. 


An  account  wiU  be  kept  with  each  canvasser,  of  the  number  of  names  sent,  and  the  onllf 

condition  we  make  is  that  the 


MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THE  ORDER 

IN  EVERT  CASE.    As  we  offcr  the  articles  named  at  a 
GREAT   REDUCTION   FROM  RETAtL.   PRICES, 

We  make  it  muclr  easier  for  canvassers  to  secure  them. 

[SBB  mBXT  FAQB  VOB  PABTZOUX.ABS.] 


/ 

The  following  table  shows  the  Premiiuns  offered,  and  how  ndiany  subscri- 
bers must  be  obtained  to  secure  them:       /• 


Xo, 


Names  of  PREMnni  Akticias. 


1— Oliver  Optic's  Young  America  Abroad,    •       .       .       . 
2—    "         "         Army  and  Navy  Stories,  6  vols.,      . 

3— Labonlaye's  Fairy  Book, 

4— Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming,  .       .       - 

6— Burr's  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables,       .       •       .       . 

6^Baker'8  Fruit  Culture ^.    . 

7— Rand*8  Garden  Flowers, •-       • 

8— Strong's  Grape  Culture, /''       • 

9— The  Vegetable  World,  by  Figuicr,    .       .       .    '  . 

10— Homes  without  Hands, 

11— Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  .     /. 

12— Worcester's       "  "  .       .     "  :^       .       . 

13— Gold  Pen,  (Morton's  best,)  No.  6,     .       .       .  V^  . 

14— Silver  Watch, ^. 

16— Silver  Watch, 

16— Fowling  Piece, 

17— Croquet  Game, 

18— Prang's  Cromo-Lithographs, 

1»— One  doz.  Tea  Spoons  (Silver  plated,  best,) 

20— One  doz.  Table  Spoons,  «*  «         ««  ... 

21— One  doz.  Dining  Forks,  "  "         ««  ... 

K— Tool  Chest, 

23-Ciothes  Wringer,  (Universal,) 

24— Joyce  Force  Pump. 

2d— NouTse's  Universal  Plough,  with  extra  mould  board,  &c. 

25— Harrington's  Seed  Sower  and  Cultivator, 

27— Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,       .... 

28-Wilcox  &  Gibbs  "  "  .... 


' 

Ho.  of 

Value. 

tubacri- 

bera  at 

$1.60 

JfotMy 
to  be  sent. 

9150 

2 

$3  00 

9  00 

12 

18  00 

200 

3 

4  50 

250 

4 

6  00 

5  00 

7 

10  50 

4  00 

6 

900 

3  00 

4 

600 

3  00 

4 

6  00 

7  60 

12 

18  00 

4  50 

8 

12  00 

12  00 

18 

27  00 

10  00 

15 

22  50 

5  75 

10 

15  00 

23  00 

44 

66  00 

48  00 

86 

129  00 

8  00 

15 

22  50 

10  00 

15 

22  50 

500 

8 

12  00 

7  00 

10 

15  00 

12  00 

18 

27  00 

10  00 

15 

22  50 

20  00 

36 

54  00 

850 

13 

19  50 

33  00 

60 

90  00 

22  00 

34 

51  00 

15  00 

24 

36  00 

00  00 

86 

129  00 

55  00 

84 

126  00 

Hot.  1  to  lO,  iDcIaBlve,  will  be  delivered  ft-eo  of 
fiort,  by  mall,  wlthhi  the  United  States. 

All  otber  Premtnm*  will  cost  the  recipient  only 
the  express  bills  from  this  city. 

TlieBoolES  offered  are  all  desirable  of  their  kind. 
The  works  of  Oliver  Optic  are  among  the  most  popular 
Juveniles  of  Uie  day.  Any  volume  of  the  "Army  and 
JTavt"  series  will  be  sent  separately  for  two  subscribers 
it  $1.50  each,  or  two  or  more  volumes  at  the  same  rate. 
"Laboclate's  Faikt  Book"  is  one  of  the  best  works 
«f  the  kind  published  for  years. 

"Homes  wrraooT  Hands,"  an  admirable  work  on 
Natural  History,  fully  illustrated.  "The  Veobtablk 
World/'  a  magnificent  book,  splendidly  iUustrated, 
and  of  great  merit.  The  works  on  agriculture  and  hor- 
Uenlture  are  standards  on  the  subjects  of  which  they 
tresL  Ths ''Unabudged  Dictionabt*' will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  valuable  premiums  we  offer. 

TImel  Time  1 1  The  watches  we  offer  are  of 
American  make,  and  reliable  timekeepers. 

The  Flated  Ware  is  substantial,  solid,  and  neatly 
Bade.   WUl  wear  well. 

Agrienltural  Implements.  The  farmer  will 
find  the  Seed  Bower,  Plough  and  Pump  offered  by  us 
Enable  articles.  The  Pomp  is  calculated  for  a  twenty 
fiwt  weU,  but  may  be  adapted  for  a  deeper  well,  at  small 
etst. 

Clothea  UTringer.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Bomerous  wringers,  and  we  know  it  to  be  good,  from 
experience  in  our  own  fiunlly. 


„ We  oflfer  two  of  the  popular  I 

■ewln^  machlBce  as  aremiums.    Of  their  value  in  the  | 
Cunily  we  need  not  sjeak.    We  should  like  to  award  a  , 


hundred  of  each.  The  kind  offered  is  the  ordinary  fin- 
ish,—will  do  all  the  work  of  the  higher  priced  machine, 
in  exactly  as  good  style. 

Crociitet.  Young  and  old  will  find  this  popular 
game  the  source  of  much  pleasure  during  the  summer 
months.  The  set  is  of  the  best  make,  put  up  in  a  box, 
with  book  giving  directions  for  use. 

Fowling  Ple«e.  Boys,  you  will  find  this  worth 
trying  for— an  admirable  gun. 

Tbe  Tool  Cl&est  offered  contains  all  the  tools 
necessary  for  ordinary  work,  put  up  by  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Boston.  In  good  shape,  In  a  durable 
chest,  with  lock.  We  will  also  give  a  smaller  size — value 
$16— for  27  subscribers  and  $40.00;  or  a  Youth's  Tool 
Chest— value  $10— for  18  subscribers,  and  $27.  These 
are  really  valuable  presents,  and  we  shall  feel  pleased  iu 
awarding  one  to  any  subscriber. 

Adornments.  Prang's  lithographs,  "Chickens," 
"Quails"  or  "Duckllnss,"  are  beautiful  pictures,  which 
have  received  the  highest  praise  from  the  best  Judges. 
The  recipient  may  take  his  choice  of  the  three,  or  the 
whole  three  for  24  subscribers  and  $36  In  cash. 

We  repeat  once  more  that  every  article  offered  is 
PERFECT  OF  ITS  KIND,  and  the  premiums  will  be  sent 
in  good  faith. 

In  sending  names  for  premium  lists,  please  speeifjr 
the  same  in  your  letter.  Don't  wait  to  secure  the  ftifl 
list,  out 

Send  at  Once,  and  let  the  names  be  entered  on 
our  list.    When  yon  have  obtained  your  full  list, 

Clioose   the  P^remiuni 

you  desire,  and  we  will  send  it  to  your  order. 


9"  Changes  of  subscriptions  from  Weekly  to  Monthly  will  not  be  counted  in  lists  for 
prenaittins. 


BTSend  stamp  for  specimen,  or  ten  cents  for  full  number  and  circular,  to 


R.  P.  EATON  &  CO., 


34  Merohants'  Bow,  Boston.  — 
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Exhibit  for'^Sale   the   Finest  "Works   in 

BOTH   AMERICA^  AND    FOREIGN. 
A.    A..    GUILDS    &   CO.    FURNISH 

NICELY  ADAPTED  IN  STYLE  AND  SIZE  TO  DRAWING-ROOM  OR  BOUDOIR; 

For  every  class  of  demand,  as  Portraits,  Landscapes,   Flower  Wreaths,  Moss  and  Shell 
Bouquets,  &c.  &c.,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail, 

OF  THE  POPULAR  AND  MOST   TASTEFUL  MANUFACTURE. 


Rogers'    Groups, 

IPhotograplis,    Foreign    and    A-merican, 
Stereoscopes    and    A^ie^w^s, 

Carte-de-Visite    Albnms,    &c.    &c. 

II  i  i4Li  C   II     

Paintings  Restored;    Engravings  Cleaned; 

ART  REPAIBS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 

In  their  Workshops  on  the  premises,  or  by  the  most  skilful  experts  outside. 


VISITORS  WBi^coaix:  at  tuis 


4  a^LLIilRY   OF   ART.  A\, 

^^S  &  CO.,  127  1t^^ 


DITVOTED  TO  AOBICUIiTUHE,  HOBTIOUl/TUBE,  AND  KLNDBJBD  ABTB.  , 


NEW  SERIES. 


Boston,  June,  1867. 


VOL.  L— NO.  6. 


B.  P.  EATON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
OmcE,  34  Mebchants'  Kov. 


MONTHLY. 


rF^ixxr'i^— 


BEAUTiJb'Uli   JUNE. 
"Seize,  hap)>y  mortal,  seize  the  good— 
God's  hand  sapplies  thy  sleep  and  food, 

And  makes  thee  truly  blest ; 
With  plenteous  meals  enjoy  the  day, 
In  slumber  pass  the  night  away, 

And  leave  to  fate  the  re«t." 

HE  month  of  June,  in  this  cli- 
'mate,  is,  really,  what  the  poets 
represent  May  to  be,  the  most 
lovely  month  in  the  year.  Sunmier 
if  commenced,  and  warm  weather 
^5-  thoroughly  established ;  yet  the  heats 
(^  rarely  rise  to  excess,  or  interrupt 
the  enjojTnent  of  those  pleasures 
which  the  scenes  of  nature  at  this  time  afford. 
The  trees  are  in  their  fullest  dress,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  gayest  flowers  is  everj'where  scat- 
tered around,  just  before  they  are  cut  down 
by  the  sc^-the  or  scattered  by  the  heat. 

All  nature  is  glowing  with  fervid  life.  The 
grain  is  green  in  the  fields.  The  blades  of 
com  are  shooting  up  green  and  succulent. 
The  plants  in  the  garden  are  expanding  their 
leaves  and  filling  the  soil  with  their  rootlets, 
tnd  each  is  struggling  to  secure  possession  of 
IS  much  space  as  possible,  for  its  further  de- 
velopment. 

The  sun  shines  in  our  latitude  more  hours, 
this  month,  than  in  any  other  month  of  the 
year.  His  rays  are  sending  their  all-penetrat- 
iog  force  into  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  ani- 
Bttted  nature,  and  under  his  stimulating  influ- 
ence, she  is  driving,  in  full  tide,  the  life-blood 


through  every  artery  and  sap- vessel  of  every 
living  thing. 

And  now  that  June  is  so  beautiful,  its 
breath  so  fragrant  with  the  sweet  odors  of  the 
flowers,  and  all  the  rich  influences  of  the 
heavens  and  the  energies  of  nature  herself  are 
working  for  usy  and  cheering  cur  labors,  let 
us  not  be  deficient  in  efforts  for  ourselves. 
First,  let  us 

Work  Systematioally. 

Although  the  farmer  cannot  be  governed  by 
exact  rules  as  the  mechanic  can,  he  may  still 
introduce  system  into  his  labors  with  conven- 
ience and  profit.  The  work  for  June,  and  the 
other  summer  months,  should  be  reduced  to 
something  like  a  plan,  so  that  all  confusion 
may  be  avoided,  and  everything  be  ready  to 
accomplish  the  work  in  the  easiest  and  best 
way,  as  each  day  and  week  makes  its  new  de- 
mands. In  this  way  no  part  of  the  crop  is 
likely  to  be  neglected. 

No  Weeds. — ^There  is  an  old  story  of  the 
heathen  gods,  of  a  famous  robber  named  Sisy- 
phus, who  was  killed  by  Theseus,  and  his  punish- 
ment in  another  world  was  to  roll  a  great  and 
unwieldy  stone  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  as 
often  as  the  stone  almost  touched  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  down  it  would  go  again,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  it.  So  he  had  to 
trot  back  and  roll  it  up  again ! 

The  stone  of  Sisyphus  pretty  well  illustrates 
the  folly  of  allowing  weeds  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  our  gardens  and  fields.    The  fanner 
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destroys  ka.  immensity  of  them  in  one  year, 
but  they  are  so  numerous  that  sufficient  remain 
to  bring  up  legions  the  next, — ^so  he  goes 
on,  pulling  up  a  world  of  them,  like  rolling  up 
the  stone,  and  leaving  a  plentiful  crop  to  re- 
seed  the  land  for  generations  to  come ! 

There  is  only  one  sensible  rule  about  the 
matter,  and  that  is,  tUter  extermincUion.  Do 
not  leave  one  weed,  to  attract  even  the  beau- 
tiful snow-bunting  in  the  winter,  who  comes  to 
feed  upon  its  seeds. 

The  Cultivator  and  Hob. — ^These  must 
be  kept  in  motion,  and  while  using  them,  do 
not  think  that  it  is  an  operation  merely  to  kill 
weeds  or  prevent  them  from  starting, — ^but 
rather  that  it  is  an  operation  full  of  scientific 
principles,  all  of  which  tend  to  mellow  the  soil, 
to  admit  warmth  and  moisture  into  it,  and  fit  it 
to  receive  important  influences  from  the  air. 
When  you  indulge  in  this  train  of  thought, 
your  work  will  rise  in  dignity  and  importance, 
the  hours  and  days  will  appear  shorter,  and  at 
night  you  will  return  from  the  fields  a  more 
cheerful  and  happy  laborer  from  God^s  vine- 
yard. 

Conclusion. — ^We  must  not  detain  you  in 
this  beautiful  and  busy  season,  to  refer  to 
many  more  important  things.  Only  one  other 
point  will  bring  us  to  a  conclusion,  and  that 

Relates  to  Haying. — ^On  many  pieces  of 
our  excellent  land  the  grass  comes  into  blossom 
as  early  as  the  20th  or  25th  of  June,  and  many 
years^  experience  confirms  us  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  commence  haying  with  such 
grass  at  that  period,  and  then  keep  on  in  secur- 
ing the  general  crop.  Clover,  especially,  ought 
to  be  cut  before  any  of  it  is  lodged.  From 
June  20  to  July  20,  we  usually  have  the  finest 
hay  weather  that  occurs  during  the  season.  It 
is  thirty  days  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  se- 
cure hay  a  third  faster,  with  the  same  help, 
than  we  can  in  any  other  thirty  days.  Try  it, 
brother  farmers,  and  inform  us  of  the  result. 

P.  S.  Do  not  fail  to  devote  a  day  or  two  to 
visiting  during  the  month  of  June,  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  family.  1£  you  have 
no  family  get  one  as  fast  as  possible,  and  let 
the  wedding  tour  come  in  June. 


—An  army  of  rats  made  a  raid  on  the  hog-pen 
of  a  farmer  at  Summer  Hill,  N.  T.,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  killed  and  nearly  devoured  a  hog  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  pounds. 


For  the  New  JSn^^and  I^mmtr. 
HOW  FI.ANT8  OBOW. 

Put  a  seed  in  the  ^ound,  and  observe  what 
takes  place.  Soon  it  begins  to  swell,  and  in  a 
few  days  bursts  its  envelope.  The  plumule  or 
stem  is  now  visible,  folded  along  the  'openmg 
edge  of  the  seed,  and  tending  to  push  its  ex- 
tremity into  an  erect  position.  The  radide 
becomes  visible,  and  soon  divides  itself  into 
several  parts,  with  hairy  projections  on  their 
surface.  Within  the  seed  a  change  has  taken 
place,  not  apparent  to  the  eye.  A  portion  of 
the  starch  in  which  the  germ  is  enveloped,  has 
been  converted  into  a  soft  sweetish  substance, 
which  is  being  absorbed  by  the  stem  and  radi- 
cle, and  constitutes  their  food  for  a  time,  just 
as  the  yolk  and  albumen  within  the  shell  are 
absorbed  and  digested  by  the  chick,  until  the 
organs  by  which  it  can  obtain  nourishment 
from  without,  are  perfected.  The  little  haiiy 
projections  on  the  surface  of  the  radicle  are 
daily  becoming  more  numerous,  and  each  is 
terminated  by  an  open  mouth.  These  are  the 
organs  by  which  the  young  plant  is  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  soil.  The  rising  stem  now 
Gushes  through  the  soil,  into  the  air,  and  the 
ght  converts  its  yellowish  white  color  into 
a  delicate  green.  Plants  tliat  grow  in  the 
dark  are  never  green.  When  the  buds  are 
unfolding  and  the  leaves  are  growing  rapidly 
in  the  spring,  if  there  are  two  or  three  cloudy 
or  rainy  days,  the  portions  of  the  leaves  that 
have  grown  during  these  days,  will  be  of  a 
lighter  green  than  the  portions  that  had  pre- 
viously grown,  and  when  the  sun  breaks  ibrth, 
a  few  hours  will  change  their  hue  to  a  dark 
and  brilliant  green;  thus  showing  that  the 
green  color  depends  upon  the  chemical  infio- 
cnce  of  the  sun^s  rays  upon  the  sap.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  green  surface  of  the 
stem  will  disclose  minute  orifices  in  great 
number,  or  pores,  which  are  so  many  organs 
by  which  the  stem  communicates  with  the  air, 
as  the  root  does  with  the  soil.  The  starch 
within  t£e  seed  has  now  been  wholly  changed 
into  sweet  pulp,  and  digested  by  the  organs  of 
the  growing  plant.  But  it  is  no  longer  needed, 
for  the  organs  by  which  the  plant  is  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  external  world  are  complete. 
It  can  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  now  no  loncer 
dependent  upon  the  nursing  care  of  the  mother 
plant,  but  has  commenced  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent life.  It  cannot  indeed  run  about 
like  the  chick,  and  pick  up  its  food,  but  it  can 
drink  it  up  from  the  soil  in  which  it  stands, 
and  from  the  air  which  bathes  its  surfaces. 
And  as  it  needs  more  food  from  day  to  dav,  to 
sustain  its  increasing  growth,  it  obtains  it  by 
pushing  its  roots  further  and  further  into  the 
soil,  with  new  mouths  constantly  opening  to 
drink  it  in ;  and  by  lifting  itself  higher  and 
higher  into  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  new 
buds,  and  unfolding  new  leaves,  or  by  increas- 
ing those  already  Ionised, — every  new  aurface 
presenting  new  pores  or  mouths  to  drink  in 
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nourishment.  In  a  plant  rapidly  growing, 
hundreds  of  new  mouths  are  thus  formed 
every  day,  to  increase  its  power  of  obtaining 
food;  and  thus  its  very  growth  increases  its 
power  of  growing.  As  the  stem  advances  in 
neight,  we  find  protuberances,  either  in  the 
form  of  rings  or  circics,  burroundiog  it,  or  seg- 
ments of  circles  partially  surrounding  it.  From 
these  protuberances,  which  are  so  many  reser- 
voirs of  sap,  buds  are  thrown  out,  which  soon 
leu^s^hen  mto  branches,  on  the  surface  of 
which  new  circles  or  segments  are  formed, 
giving  rise  to*  new  buds  and  new  branches. 
And  here  we  may  notice  a  curious  fact,  viz : 
that  the  buds  and  branches  are  not  formed  in 
direct  line  one  above  another ;  but  each  new 
bud  is  pushed  out  one-third  or  one-fifth  of  the 
circumference  from  the  line  of  the  last  bud  be- 
low it,  so  that  each  bud  may  have  its  bundle 
of  sap  vessels  running  directly  to  it,  without 
interfering  with  the  vessels,  which  nourish  the 
bud  below. 

This  expansion  of  plants,  below  and  above  the 
soil,  and  the  constant  opening  of  new  mouths  or 
organs  of  communication  with  the  external 
world,  are  the  equivalent  given  to  plants  for 
the  power  of  locomotion  given  to  animals. 

The  life  and  expansion  of  plants  is  limited 
by  their  nature  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Some  complete  their 
growth  and  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
their  species  in  one  year,  while  others  con- 
tinue to  grow  for  two  years,  or  for  many  years, 
perhaps  for  centuries.  So  with  animal  life. 
Some  complete  their  growth  and  work  in  a 
few  days  or  months,  while  others  continue  for 
several  years,  or  scores  of  years,  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  nature.  All  living  beings, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  subject  to  cer- 
tain laws  inherent  in  the  constitution  given  to 
them  by  the  Creator,  to  which  they  must  con- 
form to  attain  the  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Circumstances  may  and  do  prevent 
this  entire  conformity,  hence  the  imperfection 
which  we  constantly  witness.  J.  R. 

Concord,  Mass,,  1867. 


BEET  BUQAB. 

To  show  the  progress  of  the  Beet  Sugar 
manufacture  in  France,  we  copy  a  few  para- 
graphs from  Mr.  Grant's  little  volume  on  "Beet 
Root  Sugar  and  Cultivation  of  the  Beet," 
which  Messrs.  Lee  &  Shepard  have  just  pub- 
lished. 

In  1810,  M.  Deyeux,  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee previously  appointed  by  Napoleon  I.  to 
investigate  the  subject -of  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar,  made  his  report,  and  presented 
two  loaves  of  sugar  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  best  sugar  from  the  cane,  but  neither  the 
percentage  of  snsar  obtained  nor  the  cost  of 
production  was  given.  Reports  not  well  veri- 
fied were  published  that  in  Germany  from  four 
to  six  per  cent,  of  sugar  had  been  obtained. 


By  the  experiments  of  M.  Barmel,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  per*  cent,  only  of  juice  was  ob- 
tained from  the  beet ;  whereas  the  production 
at  the  present  time  is  from  eighty  to  eighty- 
five  per  cent.  The  yield  of  su^^ar  was  about 
one  and  one-half  per  cent.,  while  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  France  it  iis  about  seven ;  in  Ger- 
many, eight  to  nine ;  and  in  Russia,  nine  to 
ten  per  cent  The  cost  was  nearly  thirty  cents 
per  pound,  while  at  the  present  time  it  is  about 
four  cents. 

M.  Derosne,  a  Frenchman,  obtained  in  1811, 
about  two  per  cent,  of  sugar  from  the  beet. 
Other  experiments  yielded  two  and  one-half 
per  cent.  A  factory  working  500  tons  of  beets 
m  a  season  was  eonsidered  quite  extensive.  ^ 
There  are  establishments  now  in  operation 
that  work  60,000  tons.  A  rasp  then  worked 
up  about  three  tons  per  diem.  Now,  from  150 
to  300  tons  a  day  are  consumed  by  one  rasp. 

In  1812  the  cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  was 
about  nine  cents  per  pound.  Chemical  schools 
and  imperial  factories  were  establijjhcd,  and 
government  ordered  the  cultivation  of  100,000 
acres  of  beets. 

In  December,  1814,  favorable  tariff  duties 
infused  new  life  into  the  industry;  manufac- 
turers introduced  great  improvements  in  their 
establishments,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  ob- 
tained seventy  per  cent,  of  juice  from  the  beet, 
in  lieu  of  fifty  and  sixty.  The  yield  of  sugar 
was  from  three  to  four  per  cent.,  and  of 
molasses  about  five  per  cent.  M.  Crespel 
Delisse  claimed  that  he  obtained  five  per  cent, 
sugar  and  4.8  molasses.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facturing  was  about  seven  cents  per  pound. 

From  1822  to  1830  the  number  of  manufac- 
tories largely  increased.  The  yield  of  sugar 
was  about  five  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  pro^ 
duction  about  five  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound. 

In  1826  France  produced  5000  tons  of  sugar 
in  over  one  hundred  establishments.  From 
1830  to  1886  great  progress  was  made.  The 
sugar  produced  was  of  improved  quality,  and 
amounted  to  about  five  per  cent,  of^the  weight 
of  beets  worked.  The  introduction  of  steam 
power  increased  the  means  of  production  ten- 
fold. In  1836  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
factories  were  in  operation. 

Since  1840  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
France  has  doubled  every  ten  years. 

There  were  sixty  manufactories  of  beet  sugar 
in  Austria  in  1840 ;  in  1865  the  number  had  . 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty. 

The  States  of  the  Zollverein  have  nearly 
quadrupled  their  production  in  the  past  fifteen 
years,  52,586  tons  having  been  produced  in 
1850,  against  180,000  tons  in  1865-6. 

The  intimate  relation  between  this  branch  of 
industry  and  agriculture  developed  itself,  and 
there  were  no  longer  unimproved  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  su^ar  manufactory.  In  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  where  the  industry  was 
most  firmly  established,  the  number  of  acres 
under  cultivation  in  grain  increafled  enormous- 
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I7,  the  beet  pulp  furnishing  farmers  with  the 
means  of  feeding  an  increased  number  of  cattle, 
thus  providing  the  means  of  fertilizing  an  in- 
creased amount  of  land. 

VEcho  Agricole  says,  that  "all  farmers  who 
obtain  first  prizes  at  the  agricultural  exhibi- 
tions are  either  sugar  manufacturers,  distillers, 
or  cultivators  of  the  beet.  Those  who  have 
adopted  this  branch  of  agriculture,  either  as 
proprietors  or  tenants,  have  really  obtained 
astonishing  results. 

M.  Vallerand,  who  took  the  first  prize  in  the 
Department  of  Aisne,  bought,  in  1853,  a  farm 
of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres,  the  sales 
of  produce  from  which  amounted  to  $8,000. 
In  1859  it  produced  $41,200.  M.  Dargent, 
who  took  the  first  prize  in  the  Department  of 
Seine  Inferieure,  cultivated  only 'fifty  acres. 
He  so  increased  the  production  of  Uiis  farm 
that  he  obtained  154,000  pounds,  or  68  tons 
and  168  pounds,  of  beets  from  a  single  acre. 
His  yield  of  wheat  was  43^  bushels,  and  of 
oats  58i  bushels  to  an  acre. 

The  culture  of  the  beet  involved  the  necessi- 
It  of  deep  ploughing,  heavy  manuring,  and 
thorough  weeding.  The  pulp  from  the  juice 
is  extracted  in  the  manufacture  is  an  excellent 
food  for  cattle,  the  number  of  which  has  been 
increased,  in  the  districts  devoted  to  that  in- 
dustry, from  eight  to  ten-fold  since  the  intro- 
duction of  sugar-making.  The  cattle  furnish 
an  immense  amount  of  manure,  which,  applied 
to  the  deeply-ploughed  and  well-weeded  beet 
lands  enhances  their  productiveness  for  the  ce- 
real crops.  In  1853,  when  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  came  to  Valenciennes,  a  triumphal 
arch  was  erected,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

Sugar  ICanufaoture. 

KapoUon  I.   who  created  Napoleon  HI.  mho  prtiiUct- 


U. 

Before  tbemanuftictare  of 
beet  Bui^nr,  the  arrondiese- 
ment  of  VnlencieDnea  pro* 
duced  695,750  bashela  of 
wheat,  and  fattened  700 
oxen. 


edU. 

Since  the  manufactqro  of 
beet  BUgnr  was  Introduc'cd, 
the  arrondiaecment  of  Va* 
lencienncH  produced  1,167,- 
750  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
Cattens  11,M)0  oxen. 


Among  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Grant 
has  arrived  from  his  careful  investigation  of 
the  whole  subject,  are  the  following : — ' 

That  the  skill,  which  is  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  a  century,  and  which 
pas  made  France  independent  of  foreign  coun- 
tries for  her  supply  of  sugar,  is  available  .for 
us  to-day. 

That  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  can  be 
successfully  transplanted  from  France  to  the 
United  States. 

That  sugar  can  be  produced  in  this  country 
from  the  beet  nearly  if  not  (juite  as  cheaply 
as  it  can  be  from  the  cane  m  Cuba,  or  any 
other  country. 

And  that  at  present  prices  beet  sugar  can 
be  manufactured  in  this  country  at  a  profit  of 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 


A  BOUGH  SWAMP  BBCOJAIMBD. 

A  correspondent  furnishes  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  reclamation  of  about  two  and  a 
half  acres  of  land,  situated  in  North  Wobum, 
Mass.,  near  the  soap  factory  of  Messrs.  Eaton 
&  Co.  At  first  Mr.  Eaton  tried  a  small  piece, 
by  applying  a  dressing  of  sand  and  manure  to 
the  surface,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
cess, as  it  settled  down  quite  too  solid,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  pick  it  all  over.  Most  of  the 
swamp  was  thickly  covered  with  bushes,  the 
mud  varying  from  seven  to  fifleen  feet  deep, 
in  which  were  several  open  spring  boles. 
Six  years  ago,  the  swamp  was  drained,  and 
the  top  sod  was  entirely  taken  off,  the  spring 
holes  filled  up  and  a  layer  of  gravel  was  spread 
over  the  surface.  To  this  was  added  a  com- 
post of  "sugar^^  gravel  and  horse  manure,  and 
the  whole  piece  seeded  down.  A  dressing  of 
similar  compost  has  been  applied  every  ML. 
Mr.  Eaton  estimated  the  first  yearns  crop  at 
seven  tons ;  two  years  ago  it  was  eleven  tons ; 
and  last  year  he  kept  six  horses  through  the  win- 
ter which  had  no  other  hay  than  that  harvested 
in  two  crops  from  this  meadow.  The  whole 
cost  of  reclaimiog  has  been  about  eight  hun- 
dred dollars. 


Prepabino  Rennet. — At  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Farmers'  Club,  Sir. 
William  Davis  stated  his  process : — He  kills 
his  calves  at  four  days  old ;  lets  the  calf  suck 
at  night ;  kills  the  next  morning,  and  removes 
the  rennet :  empties  by  turning  it  inside  out. 
Wipes  with  a  soil  cloth  all  filth  that  is  attached, 
never  washes ;  salts  and  packs  away  for  a  few 
days,  until  the  rennet  is  saturated  thoroughly 
with  salt ;  hangs  up  on  crotched  sticks  in  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  about  60  de- 
grees. When  suflSciently  dry,  packs  away  se- 
curely from  flies,  dust,  &c.  Does  not  use  un- 
til the  next  year. 


Curing  Meat.— In  Buffalo  they  are  apply- 
ing the  Alberger  process  of  curing  meat.  Af- 
ter the  animal  is  killed,  the  belly  is  split  open 
and  an  incision  made  in  the  heart ;  then  cornea 
scalding  and  bristling ;  after  this  another  incis- 
ion made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart, 
and  into  the  two,  rubber  tubes  inserted,  and 
brine  well  heated,  (320°)  forced  in.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  brine  is  distributed  through  the 
carcass,  and  the  meat  is  cured,  the  remaining 
blood  being  displaced  at  the  same  time. 


—A  correspondent  of  the  Now  York  Farmers' 
Club,  says  that  chickens,  worms  or  squirrels,  will 
not  touch  seed  com  that  has  been  smoked  witb 
hams  in  a  smoke  house. 
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Fiol.   Branch  <^  maminate  or  Maie  Hop-Vine,  Fig.  2.   Brtmch  qfaPi&HUate or  Female  JObp- Vine, 

The  above  cuts  are  Arawn  on  a  reduced  scale,  Irat  a  single  flower  of  the  male  vine  la  shown  at  the  left-hand 
eomer  of  the  plate,  of  natural  size. 


cutjTivation  of  hops. 

Cfhoon  soil  for  the  hop  of  rottenest  mould, 
Well  dooDged  and  wrought  as  a  garden  plot  should; 
Not  far  from  the  water  (but  not  overflowne ;) 
This  leason  well  noted.  Is  meet  to  be  knowne. 

The  snn  in  the  South,  or  else  Southlie  and  West, 
Is  Joy  to  the  hop  as  welcomed  ffhost ; 
But  wind  in  the  North,  or  else  Northerly  Bast, 
To  hop  is  as  ill  as  fray  in  a  feast. 

Thus  wrote  Thomas Tusser,  Esq.,  more  than 
ihree  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  celebrated 
"Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry." 
Notwithstanding  the  quaintness  of  his  style,  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  lines  are  full  of  liints  as 
to  the  soil,  manure,  location,  exposure,  &c., 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  hop. 

For  the  Weekly  Farmer,  of  February  16, 
we  prepared  an  article  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Hops,  which  was  published  without  any  illus- 
tradons.  In  consequence  of  the  fVequent  re- 
quests which  have  been  made  for  such  illus- 
trations, and  for  further  information  upon  the 
subject,  we  haTe  obtained  permission  to  copy 
from  a  cheap,  but  valuable  work  entitled  Hop 
Culture,  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  of 
New  Tork^  a  series  of  cuts  which  illustrate 


the  usual  modes  of  cultivating  the  hop  in  this 
country,  and  of  preparing  it  for  market. 

The  New  American  Cyclopecdia  describes 
the  hop  as  "a  vine  with  a  perennial  root  frotn 
which  spring  up  numerous  annual  shoots, 
forming  slender  flexible  stems,  angular  add 
rough  to  the  touch.  These  climb  spirally  to 
the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  on  long  winding  petioles ;  the 
smaller  ones  heart-shaped,  the  larger  three  or 
five  lobed.  It  is  found  wild  both  in  America  and 
Europe .  The  flowers  of  the  male  plant  (Fig.  1 , ) 
have  a  calyx  of  five  leaves  and  no  corolla ;  those 
of  the  female  plant  (Fig.  2,)  have  for  their  calyx 
the  scales  of  an  ament,  each  two-flowered, 
styles  two,  seed  one.  They  form  a  foliaceous 
cone  or  strobile,  called  also  catkin,  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  the  plant  is  cultivated. 
The  catkins  consist  of  the  scales,  nuts,  and 
lupuliue  grains  or  glands.  The  scales  are 
bracts  enclosing  the  nuts  which  are  small  and 
hard.  They  are  covered  at  their  base  with  an 
aromatic  resinous  substance  of  yellowish  color 
known  as  lupuline.    This  constitutes  about 
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one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  catkins, 
and  contains  the  greateir  portion  of  their  val- 
uable qualities/' 

In  this  country,  as  we  have  previously  re- 
marked, hops  may  be  grown,  as  a  general  rule, 
on  any  good  com  land.  But  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  England,  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  grown  in  a  few  favorable  localities. 
The  production  of  the  single  county  of  Kent, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  England,  probably 
represents  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  raised 
in  all  the  other  counties.  In  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  it  was  estimated  that  4,000,000  lbs. 
were  raised  in  1868,  which  is  more  than  the 
whole  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1820,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  State  in 
1860. 

The  hop-yard  should  not  be  located  in  a 
valley  or  near  thick  woods,  but  still  it  should 
be  sheltered  by  hill  or  wood  from  prevailing 
winds,  for  the  reason  suggested  in  the  last  two 
lines  quoted  above  irom  Mr.  Tusser.  On  the 
friable  calcareous  soils  of  Kent,  England,  hop 
roots  have  been  found  to  descend  ten,  fifleen 
and  more  feet  in  search  of  food  and  moisture 
This  iact  illustrates  the  importance  of  deep 
and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil.  The 
great  expense  of  poles,  bins,  kilns,  bags,  labor, 
&c.,  necessary  to  prepare  the  crop  for  market, 
makes  it  poor  policy  to  spare  labor  or  manure 
in  starting  the  yard. 

Ailer  the  ground  is  duly  prepared  for  plant- 
ing, the  places  for  hills — seven  feet  by  eight  is 
a  common  distance — ^are  usually  marked  by 
fiirrowing  each  way,  much  care  being  taken  to 
run  them  straight.  If  greater  exactness  is  de- 
sired, or  if  the  yard  is  small,  the  hills  may  be 
marked  off  readily  by  the  use  of  lines  and  as 
many  stakes  as  hills.  Whether  the  hills  are 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  furrows  or 
by  spading  where  sticks  are  used,  the  follow- 
ing cut  illustrates  the  position  of  the  sets  and 
the  manner  of  covering  them  and  placing  the 
stake  to  mark  the  hill. 


Fio.  8.    Mtmner  qf  PkuMng, 

The  directions  for  planting,  which  should  be 
done  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  season  will 


permit,  say,  about  the  lost  of  April  or  first  of 
May,  we  copy,  with  the  cut,.  (Fig.  3,)  iiom 
Mr.  Judd^s  Hop  Culture. 

Cultivation  the  First  Tear. 

Provide  a  dibble,  or  a  sharp  piece  of  iron, 
to  make  the  holes  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
cut.  The  sets  are  inserted  in  these  holes,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  eves  in  the  set  point  upward. 
Four  sets,  at  equal  distances  apart, — ^although 
but  two  are  shown  in  the  cut, — ^form  the 
bill,  their  upper  ends  approximating  as  in  the 
ligure.  A  handful  of  bones  broken  fine 
and  thrown  into  the  hill,  will  prove  of  great 
value  by  producing  a  rich,  high-iiavored 
hop.  To  cover  tlie  sets,  take  hold  of  the 
upper  ends  and  pack  the  earth  carefully 
around  and  over  them,  as  shown  in  Figure 
3.  The  sets  are  sometimes  phmted  like 
potatoes,  and  sometimes  an  iron  crowbar 
IS  used,  the  sets  being  held  by  one  hand  and 
the  earth  filled  in  aix>und  them.  On  examina- 
tion of  hills  planted  in  this  manner,  they  are 
frequently  found  twii>ted  together  in  the  foim 
of  a  rope,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  hill, 
lliere  is  another  mode,  that  is  regarded  by 
some  as  having  advantages  over  the  above 
methods,  which  is  as  follows :  Take  the  pre- 
pared sets  and  bed  them,  or  plant  them  in  rows 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  free  use  of 
the  cultivator ;  a  single  set  in  a  place  from  five 
to  six  inches  apart.  The  bed  should  receive 
careful  attention  in  the  way  of  hoeing  and 
weeding,  A  dressing  of  special  manure  is 
useful.  The  best  that  1  have  ever  used  con- 
sists of  six  or  eight  parts  of  charcoal  dust,  two 
of  pulverized  hen  manure,  and  one  of  plaster. 
This  is  also  a  valuable  manure  to  be  used  year- 
ly, ailer  the  first  hoeing.  The  sets  should  be 
taken  up  the  next  October,  and  planted  with 
great  care.  One  strong,  healthy  set  will  make 
a  hill.  Immediately  after  planting,  the  hill 
should  be  covered  with  two  or  three  shovels  of 
manure.  A  yard  planted  in  this  manner  will 
come  into  bearing  the  next  season,  the  same 
as  if  planted  out,  as  in  the  manner  first  de- 
scribed. It  is  customary  to  plant  com,  pota- 
toes, beans,  tobacco,  or  any  other  hoed  crop, 
with  hops  the  first  year.  The  crop  that  shades 
the  least  is  best. 

Male  Hops. — In  the  centre  of  every  hun- 
dred hills,  or  at  regular  intervals,  should  be 
planted  a  male  hill.  The  poles  should  t>e  left 
in  these  hills,  or  other  means  adopted  to  mark 
them  distinctly  and  permanently.  When  the 
shoots  are  taken  from  these,  they  should  be 
tied  in  bundles  and  put  by  themselves,  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  mixed  with  those  of  the 
bearing  plants.  The  male  plant  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance ;  for  without  this,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  good  hops. 
Com,  potatoes,  or  any  other  hoed  crop,  can 
be  raised  the  first  j'ear  with  the  hops.  Tho 
cultivation  consists  m  keeping  the  weeds  dow^ 
and  the  ground  mellow.    One  day^s  work  in 
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season  u  better  than  two  later.  If  good  sets 
ire  used,  and  they  are  planted  very  early,  it 
will  pay  to  raise  a  crop  the  first  year,  and  the 
plants  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Set  one  stake 
to  each  hill,  and  let  all  the  vines  run  npon  it. 
The  stake  should  be  but  eif:ht  feet  long  and 
set  one  foot  in  the  ground ;  if  longer  than  that, 
the  vines  will  not  get  to  the  top  in  season  to 
•*A<>p"  well.  It  is  best  to  stake  the  plants, 
because  then  they  are  out  of  the  way  in  culti- 
vating the  yard,  and  do  not  get  torn  off.  We 
raise  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre  the  first  year,  at  no  cost,  except 
picking  and  drying,  besides  the  cultivation, 
which  must  be  done  even  if  none  are  raised. 
The  stakes  may  be  pieces  of  old  hop-poles,  or 
better,  one  and  a  quarter  inch  square  sawed 
stuff,  eight  feet  long,  (there  is  one  foot  ^  board 
measure,  in  each  stake.)  It  pays  well  to  get 
gas  tar,  heat  it  in  a  pan  made  ibr  the  purpose, 
and  dip  the  whole  stake  into  it  while  it  is  hot. 
This  makes  a  firm  coat  of  paint  on  the  stake, 
protects  it  from  the  weather,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  very  offensive  to  insects,  and  plant-lice 
will  not  lay  their  eggs  on  it  in  the  fall.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  first  year,  a  covering  of  two 
forkfub  of  coarse  manure  should  be  given  the 
hills,  and  if  there  is  any  chance  of  water  stand- 
ing on  the  surface,  furrows  must  be  plowed  for 
rorface  drains,  for  it  will  kill  the  hills  it  covers. 

We  shall  have  something  upon  the  second 
yearns  management  on  another  page. 


BJlIBINQ  OAX.V1C8. 

For  the  first  ten  days  the  young  calf  is  al- 
lowed the  milk  of  the  cow  exclusively.  The 
milk  of  the  newly  calved  cow,  as  every  dairy- 
man knows,  is  not  fit  during  the  first  week  for 
dairy  purposes,  and  is  the  only  suitable  nour- 
ishment for  the  delicate  digestive  organs  of  its 
young.  For  a  few  days  after  this  period, 
about  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk  at  a  meal 
should  still  be  given,  gradually  adding  some 
other  food  in  the  shape  of  gruel,  and  at  the 
same  time  diluting  the  milk  with  water,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  fluid.  Some 
recommend  whey,  where  it  can  be  procured. 
The  gruel  is  made  with  a  mixture  of  linseed- 
meal  or  oil-cake,  powdered  fine,  and  meal 
of  various  grains,  barley,  oata,  and  a  little 
▼heat  flour.  The  proportions  recommended 
by  Mr.  Henry  Ruck,  in  a  paper  read  by  him 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Cirencester  Farm- 
ers^ Club,  (England)  are  as  follows : — Into  a 
6  gallon  bucket  pour  2  fi^allons  of  scalding 
water,  stir  into  this  7  pounds  of  ground  Iin.seed 
cake ;  then  add  2  gallons  of  hay  tea,  which 
should  be  fresh  and  sweet ;  next  add  7  pounds 
of  mixed  meal ;  add  sufficient  cold  water  to  fill 
the  bucket,  and  well  mix  together.  Two 
quarts  of  this  ^el,  diluted  with  two  quarts  of 
cold  water,  will  be  about  the  right  quantity, 
and  of  the  right  temperature,  for  one  calf  at 
one  meal.    The  food  should  be  given  at  regu- 


lar hours,  and  twice  a  day,  morning  and  even- 
ing, will  be  found  sufficient.  The  haj'  tea, 
which  seems  to  be  an  excellent  preparation,  is 
made  every  morning  by  filling  a  small  tub  with 
good  hay,  and  pounng  on  scalding  water ;  this 
should  be  used  in  the  evening,  fresh  scalding 
water  added,  covered  down,  and  used  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Afler  the  first  fortnight, 
when  the  calf  begins  to  chew  the  cud,  the  chief 
difficulty  and  danger  are  over.  As  the  calf 
begins  to  eat,  the  quantity  of  gruel  should  be 
gradually  diminished.  Solid  foqd  should  be 
placed  before  them,  to  train  and  encourage 
them  to  eat,  which  they  will  very  soon  learn 
to  do.  The  best  material  for  this  purpose  is 
good  sweet  hay,  with  a  small  supply  of  crushed 
com  and  crushed  oats.  In  addition  to  this, 
mangold  wurzel  willb  e  found  serviceable,  and 
is  very  much  relished  by  the  young  animals. — 
Canada  Farmer. 


FSATUBJDS    OF  A   PBBFECT  AJfTMATi. 

A  perfect  breeding  or  feeding  animal  should 
have  a  fine  expression  of  countenance — mild, 
serene  and  expressive.  It  thould  be  fine  in 
the  bone,  with  clean  muzzle,  and  a  tail  like  a 
rat^s.  It  should  be  short  on  the  legs,  and  not 
ewe-necked.  It  should  have  a  small,  well-put- 
on  heod,  with  a  prominent  eye ;  it  should  have 
a  skin  not  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  covered  with 
fine,  silky  hair — ^to  the  touch  like  a  lady's 
glove;  it  should  be  ptraight-backed ;  well 
ribbed  up  and  well  ribbed  home ;  the  hook 
bones  should  not  be  too  wide  apart.  A  wide- 
hooked  animal,  especially  a  cow  afler  calving, 
always  has  a  vacancy  between  the  hook  and 
the  tail,  and  a  want  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  carcase.  A  level  line  should  run  rrom 
the  hook  to  the  tail.  tThe  outline  ought  to  be 
such  that  if  a  tape  is  stretched  from  the  fore 
shoulder  to  the  thigh,  and  from  the  shoulder 
along  the  back  to  the  extremity  there,  the  line 
should  be  close,  with  no  vacancies ;  and  the 
line  should  fall  without  a  void  from  the  hook 
to  the  tail.  From  the  shoulder-blade  to  the 
head  should  be  well  filled  up ;  as  we  say — 
good  in  the  neck  vein.  Scarcely  any  one  ani- 
mal will  possess  all  these  marks — indeed,  to 
look  for  the  half  of  them  in  a  good  commer- 
cial animal  would  be  vain.  The  marks  are  set 
down  in  good  order,  but  just  as  they  occurred 
to  one  who  had  gained  his  knowledge  from  the 
study  of  tbe  living  specimens,  and  not  from 
books .  Thick  legs,  thick  tails ,  and  deep  necks, 
with  thick  skin  and  bristly  hair,  always  point 
to  bluggish  feeders. — Mr.  McOombie,  of  Scot- 
land. 

Silk J.  W.  C.  Seavey  &  Co.,  Canton, 

Mass.,  manufacture  sewing  silks,  machine  and 
stick  twist,  employ  60  hands,  and  produce  up- 
wards of  300  pounds  per  week.  The  factory 
has  been  in  operation  for  fifteen  years,  and 
within  three  years  its  producing  capacity  has 
been  doubled. 
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BOOTS  AND  GRAIN  OBOP8. 

!^  UCH  has  been  written  oh 
^  the  subject  of  root  crops. 
^  The  question,  whether 
v^  roots  are  cheaper,  than 
^  com  in  feeding  horses  and 
A  other  domestic  animals 
while  at  labor,  has  not, 
/  perhaps,  been  satisfacto- 
rily solved,  nor  are  we 
aware  that  any  experi- 
tii'  ats  that  can  be  confidently 
ri4ied  on,  have  been  instituted 
with  a  view  of  deciding  the 
point. 
A  writer  in  the  ^^ Farmer  and 
Gardener f^"^  an  English  work  of  high 
authority,  in  speaking  of  **Horse 
Fe*'tl,"  says : — 
To  begin,  wc  will  premise,  that  each  working 
horse  will  consume  three  gallond  of  com  per  day, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bushels  seven  gal- 
lons a  year ;  now  if  we  take  thirty  bushels  as  the 
average  yield  of  an  acre  in  com,  which  is  a  large 
one,  it  will  take  four  acres,  sixty  perches  of  ground 
to  raise  com  enough  to  sustain  a  single  horse ;  on 
the  other  hand  let  us  suppose  that  an  acre  in  car- 
rots will  yield  three  hundred  bushels,  (and  this  is 
a  small  average,  for  700  bushels  have  often  been 
produced  on  an  acre,)  and  as  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  three  pecks  of  this  root,  daily,  is  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  a  horse  well  at  labor,  as  there  are 
twelve  hundred  pecks  in  three  hundred  bushels, 
so  will  one  acre  sustain  a  horse  one  year  and  thirty- 
five  days,  making  a  saving  of  three  ^res  and 
ninety  perches  ofland,  and  nearly  the  equivalent 
of  that  amount  of  laT>or  in  tilla^.  as  all  will  ad- 
mit that  if  the  carrots  be  Judiciously  drilled,  the 
amount  of  labor  to  be  peiformed  on  their  culture, 
is  very  little  greater  than  what  is  requisite  to  se- 
care  a  good  yield  of  com— oim  thinning  and  three 
hoeings  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  good 
crop.  As  to  the  manuring,  we  will  observe,  that 
they  do  not  require  more  than  ought  to  be  given  to 
com,  as  less  than  twenty  loads  should  not  be  de- 
voted to  either.  The  gathering  and  preservation 
is,  to  be  sure,  more  tedious  per  acre,  but  when  the 
labor  to  be  bestowed  on  four  acres  and  ninety 
perches  in  com,  is  compared  with  that  requisite 
for  one  acre  of  carrots,  we  think  the  amount  will 
stand  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

We  may  here  obser\'e  that  seven  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded 
as  an  extra — much  less  as  the  maximum  yield 
of  this  root.  A  gentleman  in  Norfolk  County, 
Mass.,  informed  us  that  he  had  raised  carrots 
at  the  rate  of  1,600  bushels  to  the  acre,  having 
about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  accurately  meas- 
ured. The  crop  was  on  good  land,  highly 
manured  and  thoroughly  tended.  The  yield 
of  com  in  the  above  estimate,  which  is  aver- 
aged at  thirty  bushels,  is  less  than  it  should 
be,  unless,  as  we  suspect,  the  writer  being 
English,  means  wheai^  for  which  *'com^'  is  the 


popular  designation  in  England.  More  than 
three  times  that  amount  of  Indian  cora  is 
often  produced,  per  acre,  in  New  Enghmd.  . 

JMr.  S.  Blagge,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  many 
years  ago,  sent  a  communication  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  carrots  to  the  Massachusetts  Agrxad- 
tural  Repository,  in  which  he  states  that  be  . 
spread  three  ox  cart  loads  of  old  stable  ma- 
nure on  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  land,  of  a  rich, 
light  loam,  in  which  potatoes  had  been  phinted 
for  two  years  preceding.  Plowed  it  in  the  fall 
and  twice  in  the  spring,  the  last  time  about 
the  first  of  May.  Sowed  the  seeds  in  furrows 
about  one  foot  apart.  In  ten  days  the  carrots 
could  be  just  perceived  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  in  six  more  the  rows  were  plain. 
They  were  then  hoed.  In  twenty  days  jnore 
they  were  hoed  and  weeded.  In  two  weeks 
from  this  time  they  were  thinned,  those  left 
standing  in  the  ground  remaining  about  one 
inch  from  each  other. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  they  were  hilled, 
so  as  to  cover  the  top  of  the  root,  and  left 
until  the  beginning  of  November,  when  the 
crop  was  collected,  and  measured  one  hundred 
and  sixty  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  1280 
bushels  per  acre !    He  adds : 

"As  the  foregoing  was  intended  as  an  experi- 
ment, I  was  particular  in  kc^eping  an  account  of 
the  expenses  attending  it,  and  find  that  the  whole 
amount  for  manure,  labor,  &c.,  was  ^\5J3Z  includ- 
ing 91.33  which  I  paid  for  one  pound  of  seed. 

"I  am  convinceu  that  a  farmer  who  has  a  con- 
siderable stock  to  provide  for,  cannot  appropriate 
a  few  acres  of  his  land  to  a  better  purpose,  than 
that  of  raising  carrots.  Their  nutritious  property 
supplies  the  use  of  hand  food  for  beeves ;  and  they 
are  extremely  serviceable  to  milch  cows,  who  re- 
quire something  better  than  dry  fodder  during  oar 
tedious  winters.  Horses  are  very  fond  of  tncm. 
cut  in  pieces  of  three  inches  in  length,  washed 
clean,  and  given  to  them  in  proper  quantities." 

With  the  improved  modes  of  culture  which 
have  been  introduced  since  Mr.  Blagge  wrote 
the  above,  we  have  no  doubt  that  carrots  may 
be  raised  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  at 
that  time ;  for  less  than  one-half  his  cost,  in- 
deed. A  man  can  perform  as  much  in  a  car- 
rot field  in  one  day,  with  Harringtop^s  Culti- 
vator, as  he  could  in  three  with  a  common  hoe, 
and  do  the  work  as  well. 


—The  Kennebec  Union  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  elected  officers  in  Gardiner,  March 
2.  President— Wm.  H.  Merrill,  West  Gardiner; 
Vice  Presidents— Benj.  Berry,  Litchfield ;  N.  Fos- 
ter, Gardiner ;  A.  D.  Knight,  Hallowell ;  Secretary 
— S.  Smiley,  Gardiner;  Treasurer  and  Collector- 
Cyrus  Libby,  Gardiner. 
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not  much  clayey,  yet  well  adapted  to  grass. 
In  consequence  of  the  labor  required  to  make 
milk,  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  sell  it  as  formerly. 
He  prefers  to  feed  steers  which  he  buys  to 
keep  oyer.  He  must  have  stock  of  some  kind 
to  make  manure,  as  he  cannot  buy  it  for  less 
than  ten  dollars  per  cord.  Our  correspondent 
speaks  of  *'a  noble  pair  of  team  horses,  six 
oxen,  about  thirty  head  of  neat  stock,  and 
twenty  hogs,^*  whose  contributions  to  the  ma- 
nure heap  are  most  carefully  husbanded,  as  is 
all  that  which  results  from  the  production  of 
about  3000  pounds  of  pork  a  year.  Mr. 
Thomas  had  300  cords  of  fire  wood,  cut 
the  past  winter,  all  but  about  fifly  cords  of 
which  has  been  drawn.  The  blocking-up 
snows  have  interfered,  and  delayed  the  finish- 
ing of  this  job  until  it  is  treading  on  the  heels 
of  the  spring  work. 


DWABF  PEAB  TKBB. 

Is  n't  that  beautiful  ?  Does  n't  it  ahnost  make 
your  mouth  water  ?  And  yet  there  is  no  law 
that  forbids  the  growth  of  such  a  tree  in  your 
garden,  or  of  one  a  little  less  symmetrical,  if 
you  do  not  happen  to  find  a  tree  equally  reg- 
ular in  its  proportions,  or  if  yours  should  re- 
fase  to  limb  out  just  according  to  the  picture. 
If  you  want  such  a  tree,  now  is  the  time  to  set 
it  out ;  and  our  object  in  getting  up  the  cut  is, 
we  confess,  purposely  to  "lead  you  into  temp- 
tatbn."  ^ 

A  PBUMIUM  FABIC 
A  business  correspondent  expresses  much 
gratification  from  a  late  visit  to  the  farm  of 
S.  M.  Thomas,  of  Wayland,  Mass.,  to  which 
the  first  premium  of  the  Middlesex  Agricultu- 
ral Society  was  awarded  a  few  years  ago.  The 
predecessor  of  Mr.  Thomas,  though  considered 
a  smart  business  man,  did  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing a  living  upon  it.  The  present  occupant 
has  had  possession  about  twenty-five  years. 
He  is  not  a  trading  man,  and  has  brought  up 
this  farm  to  its  present  good  condition  simply 
by  industry  and  strict  attention  to  business. 
The  buildings  are  all  new,  well  situated,  ca- 
pacious and  convenient— especially  the  large 
ban  cellar.    The  soil  is  rnottly  a  rich  loam» 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Thb  Vegetable  Would  ;  being  a  History  of  Planta, 
with  their  Botanical  Descriptions  and  Peculiar  Prop- 
erties. By  Louis  Fieuier,  author  of  the  **World  be- 
fore the  Deluge,"  and  other  popular  works.  Dlustrat- 
ed  with  446  engravings,  interspersed  through  the  text, 
and  24  full-pago  lUusirations ;  chiefly  drawn  from 
Nature  by  M.  Faquet,  Illustrator  to  the  Botanical 
Course  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  New 
York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  445  Broadway;  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shcpard.  1867.  670  large  8vo  pages,  with  a 
full  index. 

As  respects  paper,  type  and  illustrations,  this 
superb  volumeis  in  the  highest  style  of  English 
art.  From  the  little  cut  of  a  potato  plant  on 
page  468  to  the  full-page  illustration  of  the  Great 
Tree  of  California,  the  perfection  of  the  engraver's 
art  is  wonderfally  displayed,*  and  most  happily 
unites  the  sentiment  of  the  artist  with  the  precision 
of  the  naturalist.  Though  less  capable  of  judging 
in  respect  to  the  scientific  ability  of  the  text,  wo 
believe  it  is  entitled  to  a  similar  hearty  commen* 
dation,  though  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  at- 
tractiveness of  popular  description.  The  work  is 
divided  into  four  parts :  1.  the  Organography  and 
Physiology  of  plants;  2.  The  Classification  of 
Plants;  3.  The  Natural  Family  of  Plants;  4.  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Plants  on  the  surface  of 
the  Globe.  As  a  present  to  a  friend  who  loves  and 
appreciates  the  flowers  and  plants  of  the  earth,  or 
as  an  acquisition  to  a  library  to  which  children 
have  access,  wc  recommend  this  volume  as  one 
well  calculated  to  please  the  eye,  to  instruct  the 
mind  and  to  elevate  thought. 


OHSMISTBT. 
During  the  past  winter  we  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  a  lecture  on  the  question 
What  has  Chemistry  done  for  Agriculture? 
by  Dr.  James  R.  Nichous,  of  Haverhill, 
MaM.    The  same  lecture  was  deliyered  bo» 
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fore  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Salem,  with 
great  acceptation,  and  we  have  it  now  before 
us  in  pamphlet  form. 

We  have  room  at  present  for  onlj  a  single 
extract,  which  is  of  bo  much  value  in  this  age 
of  seeking  after  fertilizers,  that  we  embrace 
the  earliest  available  moment  of  laying  it  be- 
fore the  reader.  It  has  been  tested  by  a  far- 
mer near  us,  and  found  excellent.  It  b  as 
follows : — 

<*Take  one  hundred  pounds  of  bones,  beaten  into  as 
small  fragments  as  possible,  pack  them  in  a  tight 
cask  or  box  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  good  wood 
ashes.  Mix  with  the  ashes,  berore  packing,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  slaked  lime,  and  twelve  pounds  of 
sal  soda,  powdered  fine.  It  will  require  about 
twenty  gallons  of  water  to  saturate  the  mass,  but 
more  may  be  added  fh)m  time  to  time  to  maintain 
moisture.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  bones  will 
be  broken  down  completely,  and  the  whole  turned 
out  on  the  floor,  mixed  with  two  bushels  of  dry 
peat  or  good  soil,  and  after  drying  will  be  fit>  for 
use.'* 

N0B70I.K  COUITFY,  MASS. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  this  county,  at  Dedham,  March  27, 
the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President— The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Dor- 
chester. 

Vice  PretidefUs^AmoB  A.  Lawrence,  Brookline ; 
Otis  Gary,  Foxboro*;  John  Gardner,  Dedham; 
Stephen  w.  Richardson,  Franklin ;  Elijah  Tucker, 
Milton ;  Henry  Grew,  Dorchester. 

Corresponding  and  Recording  Seeretary-^'Rewrj 
O.  Hildreih,  Dedham. 
'  Treasttrer—ChtMncej  C.  Churchill,  Dedham. 

Executive  Commta«e— Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Dor- 
chester;  Cheever  Newhall,  Dorchester;  H.  Hollis 
Hunnewcll,  Needham ;  Aaron  D.  Weld,  West  Rox- 
bury ;  Joseph  H.  Billings,  West  Roxbnry ;  Francis 
P.  Denny,  Brookline ;  William  R.  Mann,  Sharon ; 
Truman  Clarke,  Walpole ;  Chas  Brcck,  Milton. 

Finance  Committee  and  Auditors— Ira,  Cleveland, 
Dedham ;  Charles  Hamant,  Medfield ;  £.  S.  Rand, 
Jr.,  Dedham. 

Mr.  Wilder  was  elected  member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  was  also  recog> 
nized  as  the  delegate  of  the  Society  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  by  a  series  of  complimentary 
resolutions. 


Product  of  one  Cow. — ^Mr.  S.  King,  North 
Monmouth,  Me.,  has  a  cow  from  which  he 
mftde  the  last  season  212  pounds  butter,  223 
pounds  of  cheese,  raised  one  calf,  and  sold 
$10  worth  of  milk.  As  this  was  his  only  cow, 
of 'course  what  milk  the  family  used  was  also 
taken  from  her. 


Prolific  Corn.— -Dr.  Wm.  Morse»  of  Can- 
ton, Mass.,  raised  hst  season  from  one  kernel 
of  com,  fourteen  ears  containing  1672  sound 


kernels.  The  variety  was  the  white  "pop- 
corn.^* The  land  was  prepared  for  carrots  bj 
spreading  two  cords  of  horse  manure  to  the 
acre  and  plowing  it  in.  The  com  was  planted 
at  irregular  intervals  among  the  carrots,  the 
seed  about  six  or  eight  feet  apart.  This  kernel 
sent  up  five  stalks. 


Wool  Samples. — ^We  leam  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  the  distinctive  samples  of 
wool  required  by  the  late  law,  were  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  April  11. 
The  writer  says,  **It  is  understood  that  an  in- 
vitation has  been  extended  to  the  President  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers^  Association,  and 
also  to  the  President  of  the  National  Wool 
Manufacturers*  Association,  to  visit  Washings 
ton  and  examine  the  samples." 


For  Che  New  EngHand  Fairmer. 
A  FIiEA   FOB  PBOGBBSS,  THIS  TIMB. 

I  am  really  ^ad  that  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents has  stepped  boldly  out  and  taken  side 
against  raising  poultry  on  a  large  scale.  The 
article  [see  Farmer,  March  16 J  will  occasion 
reflection  and  discussion,  and  that  is  what 
leads  to  improvement. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  every  reader  that  the 
theory  of  **N.  8.  T.''  is,  that  hens,  in  orderto 
be  profitable  to  the  farmer,  must,  substantially, 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  must  "pick  up" 
their  living  in  a  free  and  inexpensiire  way. 
And  he  would  ui^  that,  against  such  an  ad- 
vantage, the  cultivator  of  fowls— if  you  will  al- 
low the  expression— stands  no  sort  of  chance. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  J  frankly  confess  that  I 
belong  to  another  school  altogether.  I  will 
not  consent  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  our  fa- 
thers, when  a  mowing  machine  was  looked  upon 
as  a  new-faneled  notion,  and  contest  this  mat- 
ter on  the  picking  up  theory.  We  might  as  well 
expect  our  horses  or  our  cattle  to  gain  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  corners  of  our  yard,  or  from 
the  road-side,  as  our  hens.  My  own  experi- 
ence teaches  me  that  fowls,  under  judiciout 
confinement,  fed  from  the  granar)%  and  well 
cared  for,  are  far  more  profitable  than  those 
which  rove  about  the  fields  and  look  ont  for 
themselves.  I  should  vield  the  ground  at 
once,  without  a  word  of  discussion,  if  I  thought 
otherwise.  I  know  that  some  of  vour  readers, 
who  havenH  lived  in  vain,  will  smile  just  a  little 
at  this  "answer^'  to  my  plea. 

As  for  the  distempers  and  epidemics  which 
constitute  the  ground  work  of  the  other  promi- 
nent reasons  why  raisins  fowls  on  an  extensive 
scale  proves  unprofitable,  that  appears  to  me 
to  be  mostly  fancy.  Shut  a  dozen  fowls  up  in 
an  empty  floor  barrel,  and  I  should  expect  an 
awM  mortality  among  them  before  a  gieat 
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while.  Or  let  the  coop  be  enlarged,  while 
little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness,  and 
the  result  will  be  precisely  the  same.  But 
when  allowed  to  run  in  large  and  well-con- 
structed yards,  with  plenty  of  clean,  fresh 
water,  and  plenty  of  ^reen  and  growing  vege- 
tables to  pK*k  at  during  summer ;  when  their 
roosts  and  their  nests  are  kept  scrupulously 
dean  and  free  from  vermin,  with  good  ventila- 
tioD,  fowls  will  flourish  and  repay  all  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  Making  up  our  minds 
that  a  thing  can^t  be  done  because  others  have 
tried  it  and  failed,  is  unworthy  of  us  at  this  late 
day.  It  is  a  very  cheap  argument,  yet  often 
met  with. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  moved  into  the 
''suburbs,^^  I  thought  I  must  have  some  hens, 
to  complete  the  rural  picture.  At  first  I  tried 
the  picking  up  theory,  but  I  very  soon  found 
that  this  would  not  do.  I  got  no  eggs  of  any 
account.  And  besides,  my  neighbors  were 
after  me.  Their  gardens,  as  well  as  my  own, 
oooldnH  stand  the  mischief. 

Then  I  tried  the  shutting  up ;  had  a  yard 
made  a  little  larger  than  a  barn-door,  with 
nice  nests,  and  all  that.  And  I  know  the  fowls 
did  not  suffer  for  food,  either.  All  this  occu- 
pied three  years.  But  still  the  eggs  were  not 
pletity. 

Alter  a  while  a  friend  from  the  city  came 
out  to  sup  with  me.  Of  course  I  had  to  show 
him  my  garden  and  descant  upon  its  merits. 
The  crop  of  pears — ^and  a  splendid  crop  it  was 
— ^pleased  him  wonderfully,  and  he  compliment- 
ed me  highly.  To  my  surprise,  he  knew  the 
names  of  every  variety  as  well  as  I  did.  As  I 
had  taken  him  for  a  '*novice,^^  this  puzzled  me 
not  a  little.  However,  I  afterwards  found  out 
that  he  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society^s  rooms,  in  the  city,  and  had  a 
good  memory  to  back  his  good  sense.  I  took 
him  to  see  my  poultry,  too ;  but  here  his  com- 
plimenta  were  not  profuse.     He  asked  me  in  a 

futet  way,  I  remember,  if  my  hens  laid  well. 
told  him  frankly  that  they  did  not.  «*Well.'' 
he  replied,  *'they  would  be  fools  if  they  did,  in 
such  a  place  as  this  V^ 

I  felt  nettled  at  his  frank  criticism,  for  I  had 
flattered  mvself  that  I  took  excellent  care  of  my 
biddies,  lie  must  have  noticed  my  confusion, 
for  he  at  once  went  on  in  his  good-natured 
wajr  to  offer  me  some  hints  in  regard  to  the 
business.  Confound  the  fellow,  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  ever  raised  a  hen  in  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  your  blackboard  farmers.  But  he  had 
an  eye  like  a  hawk,  was  a  great  reader,  and  a 
keen  observer ;  and  I  at  once  saw  that  he  was 
ott  fait  on  the  subject  of  poultry  as  well  as  pears. 
"Yon  see,"  he  said,  **hens  are  living,  breath* 
ing  creatures,  iust  like  men  and  women,  and 
they  want  fresh  air.  They  canH  get  it  here. 
Then  look  at  that  dirty  water ;  possibly  they 
drink  it,  because  they  are  obliged  to.  Just 
look  here,"  and  as  he  said  this,  he  directed 
my  attention  to  the  roost,  **see  the  vennin !" 


I  will  not  go  through  the  entire  lecture ;  the 
above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  it  did  its  work  effectually ;  or  rather, 
it  put  me  in  the  wa^  of  doing  mine.  The  dif- 
ficulty stared  me  m  the  face  as  plain  as  day. 
And  as  soon  as  my  friend  was  on  board  the 
cars  to  go  home,  I  began  to  arrange  for  a  revo- 
lution about  my  hen-house.  I  liad  my  yard 
enlarged  ten-fold.  The  old  nests,  which  had 
been  constructed  stationary,  were  removed, 
and  movable  ones  were  put  up,  so  that  every 
inch  of  the  room  could  be  occasionally  cleaned 
and  white-washed.  Then  the  fowls  were  made 
to  roost  in  the  barn-cellar,  which  was  warm, 
light  enough,  and  well  ventilated. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  details,  but  only  say, 
that  my  success  was  perfect  and  satisfactory. 
My  hens  at  once  become  profitable,  and  yet 
I  did  not  do  all  that  might  have  been  done  to 
make  them  so. 

*'N.  S.  T."  is  shy  about  coming  up  to  the 
main  question  in  my  plea.  He  doesn't  men- 
tion a  word  about  the  '^reasonable  and  profita- 
ble course"  pursued  by  the  gendeman  in  Man- 
ville,  mentioned  in  a  late  Farmkr.  He  en- 
closed an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  with  a 
high  fence,  and  in  that  yard  he  kept  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hens.  During  nine  months 
of  the  year  he  tells  us  these  fowls  gave  him  a 
net  profit  of  two  dollars  a  dsLy.  My  question 
was,  why  couldnH  another  similar  yard  be  con- 
structed alongside,  for  a  like  number  of  fowls, 
and  double  profit  be  gained  ?  K  not,  why  not  ? 
The  second  yard  would  cost  less  than  the  first, 
and  it  would  be  less  labor,  proportionally,  to 
attend  to  two  yards  than  one. 

A  single  point  more  and  I  will  dose.  Your 
correspondent  offers  the  proposition  that  hens, 
being  quite  modest,  when  obliged  to  lay  in 
nests  which  are  used  by  other  hens,  become 
quite  obstinate  and  indifferent  about  laying  at 
all.  Does  he  seriously  mean  this?  That, 
through  good  care  and  good  keeping,  we  can 
stimmate  prolification,  all  will  admit;  but, 
this  being  done,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  na- 
ture's work  can  be,  substantially,  arrested  at 
the  effort  of  either  the  hen's  modesty  or  her  ob- 
stinacy. Equally  absurd  is  it  to  talk  about 
her  laying  eggs  to  repay  the  kindness  of  her 
master  for  feeding  her.  She  cares  not  a  rush 
for  her  master  or  her  mistress,  either.  She 
lays  because  it  is  nature's  work,  and  always 
'^without  a  thought  of  repaying"  any  mortal's 
kindness.  If  seriously  put  forward,  both 
these  propositions  may  be  set  down,  very  safe- 
ly, as  '^blackboard"  physiology. 

Nor  do  I  at  all  agree  with  "N.  S.  T.,"  when 
he  intimates  that  the  Creator  has  interposed 
any  bar  to  the  progress  of  his  children  in  any 
direction  except  that  which  pertains  to  absolute 
impossibility.  We  live  in  a  world  of  progress. 
We  do  not  know  as  much  as  our  descendants 
will,  a  hundred  years  hence,  by  a  great  deal. 
They  will  look  back  upofi  us  and  our  ways 
and  wonder  at  our  simple  ideas ;  while  they, 
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in  tbeir  turn,  will  be  considered  as  simple  as 
we.  And  so  I  hold  it*to  be  irrational  to  point 
out  anything  not  circumscribed  as  above  stated, 
and  say  that  it  cannot  be  done.  To  sitv  that  it 
18  not  done,  is  no  argument.  Idex. 

Fbr  ihe  New  BngUmd  Fanner. 
NOTES  ON  OBAFEB. 

The  result  of  fifteen  years^  experience  in 
grape  growing,  has  given  me  the  following 
rules  as  essential  to  success : 

The  soil  miist  be  well  drained.  Other  things 
being  equal,  elevated  land  is  best.  I  prefer 
a  southwestern  exposure.  Rich  and  long  cul* 
tivated  land  is  unfit  for  the  best  development 
of  the  grape.  The  soij  should  be  trenched  to 
the  depth  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet. 
For  field  culture  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  sub-soil  plow.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant points  is  to  keep  the  soil  in  its  original 
position,  the  top  sod  above,  and  the  subsoil 
Delow. 

For  field  culture,  manure  the  same  as  for 
com,  when  you  expect  to  get  one  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  ^ves  the  plants  a 
good  start  the  first  year,  when  wood  and  not 
miit  is  the  object.  Plant  about  six  inches 
deep.  Distance  according  to  the  kind.  Con- 
cord, twelve  feet  apart  m  the  row;  Dela- 
ware six  feet.  I  prefer  rows  running  North 
and  South.  Rows  may  be  six  or  eight  feet 
apart.  Chestnut  or  cedar  posts,  and  wire  is 
the  cheapest  trellis.  No.  10  wire  is  the  best 
nze.  In  the  .spring  give  the  wire  a  coat  of 
paint  oil,  using  a  woolen  cloth,  and  it  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Fasten  the  wire  to  the  outside  of 
the  posts  with  a  small  wire  staple. 

For  field  culture  I  prefer  the  Concord  and 
Hartford.  The  objection  to  the  latter  that  it 
drops  its  berries  is  of  no  account.  No  one 
wishes  early  grapes  to  keep.  For  the  ^rden, 
add  Delaware  and  Rosers^  Hybrids,  with  one 
yjne  each  of  Diana  ana  Allen^s  Hybrid.  The 
two  last  should  be  taken  down  and  covered  in 
the  faU. 

The  Concord,  Hartford,  Delaware,  and 
Nos.  1, 3, 4, 15, 19  and  33  of  Rogers'  Hybrids 
are  alike  hard^  with  me.  As  a  class^  I  prefer 
Rogers'  Hybrids.  So  well  assured  was  I  of 
their  superior  excellence,  that  in  1855  the 
above  numbers  were  entered  for  premium  at 
the  Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Exhibition, 
as  the  best  six  varieties  of  Hardy  Native 
Gra[>es,  in  competition  with  all  other  varieties, 
— ^using  the  iJelaware  as  the  test.  They  re- 
ceived the  first  premium,  and  the  committee 
gave  the  No.  3  tne  first  premium  of  the  best 
single  dish — a  grape  pre-eminent  above  all 
others — enormously  productive,  twice  as  large 
as  the  Delaware,  same  color,  and^ti^^  as  good. 
No  grape  that  has  been  tested  as  extensively 
as  the  Concord  can  compare  with  it  in  qualities 
that  make  it  a  general  favorite.  To*day  it  is 
the  grape  for  the  million. 

It  win  be  noticed  that  maoy  Tarietiea  in  cul- 


tivation and  for  sale,  I  have  not  mentioned. 
If  a  man  has  money  and  leisure  he  can  afford 
to  buy  them.  If  not,  he  cannot.  In  a  few 
years  the  questi<Ni  will  be  settled  whether  the 
immense  amount  of  printer's  ink  and  paper  has 
benefited  most  the  sellers  or  tho  buyen  of 
grape  vines.  i*.  w.  p. 

£forih Bridgewater,  Mass.,  March  18,  ld67. 


jnfr  the  Nmp  Emgland  Farmtr. 
ABBOBBSNTS— POTATOES— "WHEAT. 

Messrs.  Editobs  : — In  the  Fabmer  of  Feb. 
2d,  Mr.  **Lectum'^  makes  the  speakers  at  a 
recent  Farmers^  meeting  say  some  things  which 
appear  absurd.  Where  the  meeting  was,  de- 
ponent saith  not ;  but  from  some  of  the  state- 
ments I  should  think  it  must  have  been  on 
some  other  planet,  rather  than  on  this  terra- 
queous globe.  • 

**£.  D.^^  said  he  did  not  think  liquid  manure, 
from  any  animals,  required  any  absorbent  In 
the  winter  season, — ^the  solid  part  being  suffi- 
cient tp  absorb  it  all.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  his  animals  are  well  supplied  with  water ; 
and  whether  he  ever  fed  his  hogs  on  pumpkins. 

**F.  D."  said  swamp  muck  is  over  90  per 
cent,  water.  It  is  about  200  per  cent,  water; 
100  pounds  of  muck  when  dry  will  absorb 
very  nearly  200  pounds  of  water. 

Vry  Soil  aa  an  Absorbent. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  Lectum  through  the 
Fabm£R,  as  I  can  do  it  in  no  other  way,  not 
knowing  his  real  name  or  Post-office  address. 
He  asks,  ''Will  it  pay  to  dry  and  house  com- 
mon soil  for  an  absorbent  ?^*  I  say  ^es ;  it  will 
pay  abundantly.  The  same  quantity  of  com- 
mon soil  by  measure,  will  absorb  as  much 
liquid  as  meadow  mud.  If  one  has  four  cows, 
and  will  keep  them  in  their  stalls  a  suitable 
length  of  time,  they  wiU  thoroughly  saturate 
considerably  more  than  one  bushel  of  dry 
soil  every  day,  in  summer  and  in  winter, — ^not- 
withstanding what  *'£.  B.^'  says  to  the  con- 
trary. This  will  in  a  year  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  more  than  four  cords ;  while 
the  quality  will  be  but  little  if  at  all  injured. 

OutUnc  Seed  and  'Raiaing  Potatoes. 

In  the  FiOtMER,  Feb.  9th,  under  the  head- 
ing of  ^'Culture  of  Potatoes,^*  it  is  recommend- 
ed to  cut  them  fine— not  having  more  than  two 
eyes  to  the  piece — ^and  put  two  pieces  in  the 
hiUs.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  some 
farmers  if  those  who  recommend  such  scant 
seeding  would  prove  the  truth  of  their  theory 
by  accurate  experiments. 

I  have  received  a  private  letter  containing 
several  inquiries,  which,  for  several  reasonsTi 
choose  to  answer  through  the  Farmkb.  The 
writer  says : — 

I  notice  yon  put  three  and  four  butts  In  a  hill. 
Please  state  the  number  of  germs  or  eyes  each  butt 
contained,  and  about  the  quantity  of  the  potato  yon 
planted.  Now,  so  many  butts  in  a  hill  require  a 
vast  amount  of  seed,  and  so  great  a  crowd  nave  a 
small  chance  to  ej^and  and  grow.   Would  It  not 
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be&r  better  todlsteibnte  tbe  bntts  into  diills,^ 
say  ten  to  twelye  inches  apart  ? 

Tbe  number  of  eyes  contained  in  each  butt 
I  do  not  know ;  probably  not  as  many  as  were 
contained  in  the  seed  end  which  I  cut  off. 
The  first  bushel,— 60  pounds,— of  potatoes 
from  which  I  cut  the  seed  ends  last  year 
(which  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole)  con- 
tained 392  potatoes;  the  butts  weighed  49 
pounds  6  ounces,  seed  ends  10  pounds  10 
ounces ;  the  butts,  therefore,  were  a  little  less 
than  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  Had  you  seen 
my  potato  field  last  August  you  would  have 
admitted  that  they  did  **expand  and  grow." 
The  vines  completely  covered  the  ground. 
In  my  first  experiment,  the  product  was  nearly 
at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  my 
second  experiment,  on  a  pile  of  old  mud  with- 
out manure,  the  product  was  at  the  rate  of  over 
280  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  never  had  any  ex- 
perience in  planting  in  drills.  If  all  parts  of 
the  sqil  are  within  the  reach  of  the  roots, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  case  when  the  hills 
are  but  three  feet  apart,  I  can  see  no  advan- 
tage in  drills.  If  your  Long  Island  farmers 
would  phint  a  whole  butt,  instead  of  a  quarter, 
and  thus  plant  four  bushels  where  they  now  plant 
but  one,  I  am  confident  they  would  raise  larger 
crops,  over  and  above  the  extra  amount  of 
seed.  I  can  see  no  harm  in  their  trying  the 
experiment  and  communicating  the  result  to 
tbe  Farbier. 

Whether  the  disadvantage  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  small  potatoes  womd  more  than  coun- 
terbalance this  increased  product,  I  cannot 
say.  For  ni3rself,  I  do  not  consider  smcUl  po- 
iaioea  an  entire  loss,  as  I  have  animals  quite 
willing  to  eat  them.  Ton  say  the.  farmers  on 
Long  Island  in  digging  their  potatoes  turn  them 
out  with  a  four  or  five-tined  flat  fork  which  takes 
them  about  all  out  at  one  pitch.  From  this,  I 
sapposc,  the  implement  is  made  similar  to  a 
Bianure  fork.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  so 
constructed  as  to  operate  as  a  hoe  P  If  the 
tines  were  round  instead  of  flat,  I  should 
think  they  could  be  used  with  greater  ease,  as 
they  would  not  meet  with  so  much  obstruction 
from  the  soil. 

KftiiriTig  Wheat. 

But  few  farmers  in  this  locality  have  at- 
tempted to  raise  wheat,  and  those  who  have, 
consider  it  an  uncertain  crop.  There  is  oflen 
a  hu*ge  growth  of  straw,  but  the  wheat  is  apt 
to  blight. 

Pasturing  Mowing  Iiands. 

I  wish  that  some  one  who  holds  the  pen  of  a 
iwuJy  and  powerful  writer,  would  write  a  pre- 
inium  article  upon  the  injurious  effects  of  feed- 
ing mowing  lands  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
Spring  as  well  as  fall  feeding  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, still  practiced.  K  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers could  be  fairiy  turned  to  the  subject,  I 
think  we  should  soon  see  a  difference  in  their 
practice.  Fall  feeding  is  not  practiced  as  the 
sesult  of  any  well  matured  pUn;  it  is  not  snp- 


poited  bv  any  sound  ai^pmient ;  but  is  excused 
on  the  plea  of  an  imaginary  necessity,  and  is 
practiced  by  thoughtlessly  following  an  an- 
cient custom.  B.  B. 
Berry,  N,  H.,  March  6, 1867. 


For  the  Kew  England  Farmer, 
UETEOBOIfOGICAIi  BEGOBD. 
Vebgntaj*  1867. 

These  observations  are  taken  for  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  average  temperature  of  February  was 
29** ;  average  midday  temperature  36**.  The 
correspondmg  averages  for  February,  1866, 
were  24°  and  29°.  Warmest  day,  the  9th, 
averaging  44° ;  coldest  day,  the  lOth,  averag- 
ing 16°;  coldest  morning,  the  11th,  thermom- 
eter 0°.  Range  of  temperature  from  0°  to  62°. 
Average  height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer 
29.30  ms. ;  average  do.  for  February,  1866, 
29.34  ins.  Highest  daily  average  29.93  ins. ; 
lowest  do.,  28.65  ins.  Range  of  mercury 
from  28.63  ins.  to  29.99  ins. 

Fourteen  stormy  days.  Rain  fell  upon  Ave 
days.  Amount  of  snow  12.50  ins.  Amount 
of  rain  and  melted  snow  4.04  ins.  Twelve 
stormy  days,  six  of  rain,  in  February,  1866, 
with  14.50  ins.  snow,  and  5.45  ins.  of  rain  and 
melted  snow.  There  we're  two  cloudless  days ; 
on  thsee  days  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast* 
No  cloudless  days  andseve»of  total  cloudi- 
ness in  February,  1866. 

This  has  been  a  very  warm  month  as  the  com- 
parison with  record  for  last  ^ear  will  show.  It 
IS  also  remarkable  in  passing  by  without  the 
"cold  snap"  which  usually  occurs  in  February. 
The  warmth  of  the  weather,  with  some  rain, 
effectually  disposed  of  the  sleighing,  making 
us  about  as  short  a  season  for  sledding  this 
winter  as  last.  This  absence  of  extreme  cold 
is,  however,  an  inestimable  blessing  to  thou- 
sands of  poor  families  in  these  times  of  high 
prices.  A.  c. 

ClarenunU,  N.  ff,,  1867. 


HOW  TO  I.A7  SAWBD  SHINOIiBS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Mr.  Mansur,  in  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Farmer  of  Feb.  2 1st,  informs  your 
readers  how  to  **double  the  value  of  sawed  shin- 
gles ;"  and  I  think  well  of  his  advice,  though 
1  have  never  tried  the  experiment.  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  how  little  attention  farmers  pay 
to  the  subject  of  roofing. 

This  subject  is  rather  dut  of  their  line  of 
business ;  but  is  it  not  as  well  to  have  a  good 
roof,  as  to  have  good  hay  spoiled  under  a  poor 
one  ?  Farmers  are  not  aware  how  soon  their 
roofs  need  repairs  where  they  have  been  con- 
structed with  cheap  materials,  such  as  sawed 
shingles  with  the  sap  on  them.  To  lay  shin- 
gles well,  requires  some  practice ;  and  to  lay 
sawed  shingles  and  make  the  best  work  that 
can  be  made  with  them,  reqoirea  still  more  ex* 
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perience;  or  at  least  a  more  carefbl  eye.  Most 
all  sawed  shingles  have  a  rough  side,  and  a 
smooth  one,  i.  e.,  they  are  sawn  from  the  bolt 
somewhat  across  the  grain  of  the  wood ;  the 
grains  lapping  one  over  the  other  on  the  sides 
of  the  shingles  should  be  laid  so  that  the  water 
will  run  over  and  not  into  them  as  it  flows  from 
the  roof;  in  other  words,  lay  them  '^rightside 
up  with  care."  If  perfectly  dry,  they  should 
be  laid  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart,  to 
^ve  them  room  to  swell  in  wet  weather ;  and 
snould  have  but  one  nail  in  each  shingle. 
Here  is  where  most  persons  fail.  In  nailmg, 
it  is  often  said  that  we  cannot  nail  shingles  to<x 
well.  "That's  so,"  Messrs.  Editors,  but  we 
can,  and  there  is  danger  of  nailing  sawed  shin- 
gles too  much.  Where  they  are  nailed  down 
too  close  they  retain  moisture,  and  conse- 
quently rot  sooner  than  the^  would  if  one  nail 
only  were  used  in  each  shingle,  which  gives 
them  a  chance  to  curl  up  a  little,  and  admit 
the  air  to  circulate  on  the  under  side.  I  have 
had  much  experience,  not  only  in  Maine,  but 
in  other  States,  in  this  matter  of  shingliuj^,  and 
I  find  that  the  most  practical  or  expenenced 
builders  prefer  the  above  method  of  laying 
loosely,  all  kinds  of  sawed  shingles.  To  make 
the  most  durable  roof  with  such  materials,  I 
would  have  it  first  covered  with  narrow  boards, 
put  about  three  inches  apart,  across  the  rafters 
and  ihon  lay  the  shingles  on  them  as  I  have 
described,  and  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  pay  to 
inmierse  them  in  lime-water,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mansur. — C  Butterjield,  in  Me.  Farmer, 


BAiBnra  fsab  tbjbxs. 

Dr.  Van  Moks,  of  Belgium,  has  written  a 
letter  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Magazine  of 
Horticulture^  in  which  he  describes  a  new 
mode  of  obtaining  pear  trees,  which  if  reliable, 
will  result  in  increasing  the  number  of  trees 
indefinitely.  We  suggest  to  all  who  are  trans- 
planting pear  trees  to  make  experiments  ac- 
cording to  the  process  described  below,  as  it 
will  cost  little  or  nothing  to  do  so. 

But  if  the  fact  be,  as  he  describes,  why  have 
not  hundreds  of  us  who  have  been  digging  up 
pear  trees  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  leav- 
ing portions  of  their  roots  in  the  ground,  found 
them  springing  up  and  making  fine  trees  ?  Let 
us  try  it.     The  Dr.  says : — 

**1  now  propagate  for  myself  and  intimate 
friends  the  most  choice  varieties  of  pears, 
which  I  obtain  by  means  of  the  roots.  Not  a 
single  one  fails  in  this  new  process.  It  is  im- 
material in  what  manner  tney  are  set  out. 
This  method  I  discovered  accidentally,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  roots  on  which  I  intended  to 
graft  other  kinds  of  pears,  being  thrown  on 
3ie  ground  and  covered  with  a  little  earth,  to 
preserve  them  until  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  were  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  until 


the  next  spring,  when  all  of  them  sent  op 
stocks,  which,  in  the  autumb,  were  as  tall  as 
those  raise<f  ftrom  the  seed  of  two  years* 
growth.  They  can  be  set  out  in  the  spnng  ss 
well  as  autumn.  If  I  had  sooner  known  tins 
method,  I  should  not  have  lost  a  single  one  of 
my  new  varieties  of  pears,  for  roots  could  have 
been  taken  from  all  the  kinds  in  my  large  phuh 
tation  at  the  time  of  its  destruction. 

Such  roots  should  be  selected  as  have  one 
or  more  terminal  fibres,  and  those  that  are 
often  cut  off  or  left  in  the  earth  when  a  tree  is 
transplanted  succeed  well.  They  cannot  be 
too  small,  but  should  not  be  larger  than  the 
finger.  The  wotmds  at  the  large  ends  of  the 
roots  should  be  covered  with  tlM  same  c 
sition  to  protect  them,  as  in  grafting, 
must  be  set  obliquely." 


"WOOL  TABIF7. 
The  following,  we  believe,  is  a  comet  state- 
ment of  the  comparative  rates  of  the  tariff  of 
June  80,  1864,  and  of  the  new  act  of  March 
2,  1867. 

Oid  Ratet.       Ntm  j 


oyer  24  cte, 


10  ets.  per  lb. 

11  per  ct.  ad 


T»L 


13  eU.  per  lb.  in4 
10  per  cU  ad  tbI. 

Sets,  per  poond. 
6  eta.  per  pound. 


over  24  cw.  a^d  not  J 1?^?? xPfjJ? 
over82cte.  JandlOprct. 

Clothing  Wools,  yalne  >  12  cte.  per  lb 

over  32  eta.  per  lb.  |  and  10  pr  cU 
Carpet  Wools,  valued  }  •  ^.  ,»«,  ik 

at  12c  or  less  per  lb*  j »  ««••  P«  «> 
Carpet  Wools,  valued  j  «  ^.   ,^,  ,k 

over  12  eta.  per  lb*   J »  «*•.  per  lb 

*Carpet  Wools,  aa  Donakoi  and  otber  Ruaalan,  Cor- 
dova or  Bpanbh,  Valparaiso,  Egyptian  and  Saat  India 
Wools  compare  aa  above. 

Combing  Wools,  as  Leicester,  CotsWold,11.tiieolnsiitre, 
Canada  Long  Wools,  Alpaca  and  Coat's  Hair,  oompsrs 
precisely  aa  Clothing  Wools. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  criticises 
the  new  law  rather  severely,  and  who  says  "it 
must  take  a  pretty  fine  sight  to  see  where  the 
great  advantage  to  the  wool  grower  of  the  new 
tariff  act  comes  in,"  the  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer  advances  the  following  facts  and  fig- 
ures in  justification  of  a  more  hopeful  view  of 
the  subject : 

Of  the  56,000,000  pounds  of  wool  imported 
in  1866,  only  about  150,000  lbs.  or  less  than  one 
pound  in  800,  cost  over  24  cents  per.  lb.  in  the 
port  whence  exported;  therefore,  nearly  all 
the  wool  imported  last  year  paid  but  3  to  6  cts. 
per  lb.  duty.  Mestiza,  all  tine  South  Ameri- 
can wools,  imported  in  1866,  cost  in  Buenos 
Ayres  10  cents  per  lb.,  and  paid  a  duU^  of  3 
cents  per  lb.  Wools  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  cost  about  14  cents  per  lb.,  and  paid  6 
cents  per  lb.  duty ;  these  two  cbsses  compris- 
ing nearly  |  of  all  the  wool  imported.  The 
old  tariff,  fixing  the  duty  at  10  cents  per  lb. 
and  10  per  cent,  ad  valmtm^  on  wools  ooadqg 
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24  to  32  cents  per  lb.,  was  a  dead  letter,  be- 
cause no  wools,  or  next  to  none,  were  imported 
that  cost  over  24  cents  per  lb. 

The  new  tariff  classities  all  wools  imported 
into  three  distinct  classes,  indicating  by  name, 
in  the  first  and  second  classes,  all  wools  that 
come  at  all  in  competition  with  ours,  and  fixing 
the  duty  at  10  cents  per  lb.  and  11  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  on  all  wools  costing  32  cents  per 
lb.,  or  less  (not  24  cents  per  lb.  or  more,  as 
uider  the  old  tariff).  So  that  if  woob  in- 
cluded in  the  first  and  second  classes  cost  but 
5  cents,  or  any  sum  less  than  32  cents  per  lb., 
they  pay  a  duty  under  the  new  tariff  of  10  cts. 
per  lb.,  and  in  addition  thereto,  11  per  cent. 
ad  valorem ;  and  ninety-nine  one-hundreds  of 
all  the  wools  imported  are  included  in  classes 
Kg.  1  and  2.  It  is  only  the  coarse  native 
South  American  wools,  and  wools  of  like  grade 
fit>m  other  countries,  that  are  included  in  the 
third  class,  and  come  in  at  3  to  6  cents  per  lb. 
duty.  But  those  wools  do  not  compete  with 
ours. 

To  recapitulate:  Buenos  Ayres,  Mestiza, 
and  all  fine  South  American  wools,  cost  to  im- 
port, last  year,  10  cents  per  lb.,  and  three 
cents  per  lb.  duty  in  gold.  With  gold  at  135, 
the  duty  on  a  pound  of  wool  was  4  cents  in 
greenbacks.  Take  the  same  wool  under  the 
present  tariff— a  pound  costs  in  Buenos  Ayres 
10  cents  and  10  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
the  duty  on  a  lb.  oi  wool  is  11  cents  in  gold 
or  15  cents  in  greenbacks,  which  is  11  cents 
I)er  lb.  more  duty  than  was  paid  in  1866.  The 
Cape  wools  cost  last  year  about  14  cents  per 
lb.  and  paid  about  6  cents  per  pound  duty ; 
with  gold  at  135  it  would  make  the  duty  paid 
8  cents  per  lb.  in  greenbacks.  The  same 
wool  now  pays  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per 
ceat.  ad  valorem  duty,  which,  reduced  to 
greenbacks,  is  15  cents  per  pound,  or  leaving 
out  fractions,  7  cents  per  pound  more  duty 
than  under  the  old  tariff. 


JilJiSW  FUBIiIOATIONB. 

TSAltSACnoNS  of  the  Middlesex,  (Mom.,)  Affrioultural 
Society,  for  the  year  1866.  With  a  List  of  Premiums 
for  their  TSd  EzhibitloQ,  at  Concord,  Oct.  8  and  4, 1867 ; 
Offlccra,  &c.  Concord :  Printed  by  Benjamin  Tolman. 
1667.    Pa«es,  120. 

This  well  printed  pamphlet  of  120  pages  contains, 
beside  the  usual  valuable  record  of  the  Society's 
Traniaictions  for  the  year  past,  a  list  of  premiums, 
officers,  &C.,  for  tho  present  year,  which  is  the 
lerenty -third  of  tho  Society's  existence.  Addison 
Otge,  West  Cambridge,  President;  John  Cum- 
DUngs,  Jr.,  Wobum,  and  Simon  Brown,  Concord, 
Vice  Presidents ;  John  B.  Moore,  Concord,  Sec'y ; 
Eichord  Barrett,  Concord,  Treasurer.  Fair  at 
Concord,  on  the  new  grounds,  October  8  and  4, 
1867.      

—According  to  British  statistics,  aniiyals  and 
children  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  not 
likely  to  be  long-lived. 


7ABMBB8'  OABDXK8— No. 
Deepening  the  Boll. 


rv. 


M  the  cultivation  of  most 
'garden  products,  depth  of 
soil  is  always  a  matter  of 
importiuice.  Lands  on  which 
the  vegetable  stratum  is  thin, 
are  deficient  in  permanent 
C  productive  power,  and  re- 
quire a  much  larger  appli- 
cation of  manure,  and  more 
thorough  working,  than  those 
which  have  greater  depth. 
I^iggii^g  two  spits  deep,  as 
is  practiced  in  Europe,* or 
gradually  going  deeper  with  the  plow,  tends 
to  obviate  thb  difficulty,  and  wUl  eventu- 
ally render  the  soil  productive,  if  the  requi- 
site care  be  exercised  in  cropping  and  manur- 
ing. 

Where  the  upper  stratum  is  thin,  and  repos- 
ing on  a  poor  subsoil,  a  speedy  change  may 
be  effected  in  the  following  manner,  although 
from  the  great  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  adopt  it  except  on  a 
limited  scale. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  piece  to  be  im- 
proved, be  it  more  or  less,  throw  the  soil,  sub- 
soil, sods  and  all,  into  a  winrow  on  one  side, 
to  the  depth  which  is  desired,  say  twelve  or 
twenty-four  inches.  Then  commence  on  the 
side  in  the  direction  the  improvement  is  to 
proceed,  and  deposit  all  the  mould  and  sods 
taken  from  the  top,  in  the  bottom  of  the  first 
trench,  throwing  that  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  second  trench  over  on  to  the  top  of  the 
first,  and  in  this  manner,  proceed  till  the  work 
is  done.  Then  cart  on  old,  well-decomposed 
compost,  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  green, 
unfermented  stable  manure,  and  work  the 
whole  thoroughly  into  the  yellow  earth  until 
the  virgin  soil  is  approached.  A  liberal  allow- 
ance of  manure  is  requisite  in  order  to  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  silicates  con- 
tained in  the  fresh  earth,  as  well  as  to  insure 
the  more  ready  absorption  of  the  fertilizing 
gases  from  the  atmosphere,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  impart  vigor  and  activity  to  its  latent 
powers.  A  small  quantity  of  fresh  manure 
sprinkled  in  lightly  as  the  filling  goes  on,  will 
be  of  great  service,  and,  indeed,  any  kind  of 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  straw,  forest  leaves, 
or  chip  manure,  will  materially  assist  the  pro- 
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0688  of  enriching,  and  fbrnish  food  for  the 
plants. 

Lands  treated  in  this  manner  stand  the 
droQgfat  nuich  more  sncoessfblly  than  mitrench- 
ed  grqnnds,  and  are  always  found  to  be  more 
productive,  with  the  same  amount  of  manure, 
than  the  cleepest  soils  in  their  natural  and  un- 
worked  state. 

On  gardens  we  have  seen  it  tried  repeatedly. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  sand  and  coarse 
gravel  excavated  from  wells  and  .cellars,  will, 
when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  im- 
bibe principles  of  fertility  rapidly,  where  no 
manure  is  used,  and  become  in  a  short  time 
covered  with  verdure.  We  have  knoirn  the 
common  yellow,  sandy  loam,  taken  from  the 
pit  and  spread  upon  upland  mowing  fields,  with 
the  happiest  results.  This  loam  is  full  of  fer- 
tilizing salts,  which,  upon  being  brought  to  the 
influence  of  the  air  and  rains,  impart  them  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass  with  surprising  effect. 

Plaster  and  charcoal,  each  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  absorb  enriching  principles  from 
the  air,  and  in  all  experiments  like  the  one  we 
have  suggested,  they  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. The  second  year  after  digging,  a  very 
marked  improvement  will  be  apparent,  and  a 
single  operation  will  have  a  decided  influence 
for  many  years. 

Those  who  have  but  little  land  should  attend 
to  this  suggestion  if  they  wish  to  make  a  gar- 
den highly  productive.  We  have  tried  it  on 
garden  lands,  accompanied  with  thorough 
draining,  and  think  we  have  doubled  the  crop, 
using  no  more  manure  than  we  did  before  the 

trenching. 

The  Bodl  Breathes. 

When  a  soil  is  brought  into  the  genial  and 
healthful  condition  which  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  it  has  a  vital  action  energizing 
eveiy  portion  of  it,  ajid  it  really  breathes,  as 
truly  as  animals  do.  An  ingenious  and  philo- 
sophical writer  says:  **A  few  years  since,  if 
one  asserted  that  trees  had  lungs  and  breathed, 
he  would  have  been  held  to  an  argument  to 
prove  it ;  just  as  a  few  years  earlier  nobody 
would  have  believed  that  a  fishes  gills,  and  the 
leaves  of  a  tree,  and  the  lungs  of  a  beast,  all 
performed  the  same  office,  that  of  aerating,  or 
airing  the  blood  or  sap. 

**The  soil  breathes.  How  does  it  breathe  P 
Its  circulating  fluid,  the  blood  of  the  soil,  is 
water ;  this  cornea  to  it  from  the  air,  and  is 


ahready  aerated,  (that  is,  filled  with  air.)  Thi> 
soon  loses  its  gases  by  contact  with  the  soil, 
just  as  the  arterial  blood  fresh  from  the  longi, 
loses  its  oxygen  when  passing  its  circuit  in  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  blood  comes  back  to 
the  lungs  for  more  oxygen,  but  the  blood  of 
the  soil  cannot  do  this,  80  we  must  let  the  air 
in,  to  oome  in  contact  with  it.^' 

From  this  interesting  exposition  of  nature^s 
workings,  the  gardener  will  see  the  neoessitf 
for  ''stirring  the  soil  as  deeply  as  practicable 
during  droughts,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the 
roots  of  growing  plants, — so  that  a  deep  and 
light  soil  shall  invite  a  free  circuladon  of  air 
beneath  the  surface.  Hot  air,  the  moment  it 
passes  beneath  the  surface  becomes  veiy 
moist,  from  the  water  which  it  originally  con- 
tained, and  it  deposits  it ;  thus  not  only  airing 
the  soil,  but  adding  to  its  moisture.  Cold  air 
can  hold  but  little  moisture,  but  hot  air  dis- 
solves an  immense  quantity,  which  it  deposits 
when  it  cools,  or  on  cool  surfaces.  Who  hss 
not  noticed,  of  a  winter^s  day,  a  locomotive 
leaving  behind  it  a  snowy  cloud  of  vapor,  like 
a  comet^s  tail,  often  floating  for  a  minute  after 
the  train  has  passed  ?  Think  of  this,  and 
watch  the  steam  car  on  days  when  the  hot 
breath,  just  as  full  of  water  as  in  winter,  is 
puffed  out  into  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  not 
steam  enough  shows  to  make  a  shadow,  it  is 
so  quickly  absorbed  by  the  air." 

These  general  remarks  are  sufficient  to  sug- 
gest to  any  observing  and  reflecting  person, 
how  he  may  secure  at  small  cost,  a  garden 
plot  that  will  give  him  scope  ^enough  to  raise 
all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  a  family  needs 
for  its  own  use.  It  will  require  some  labor, 
and  thought,  and  care,  and  so  it  will  if  he  plow 
his  fields,  builds  his  house,  or  sells  his  mer- 
chandise. But  the  soil,  once  brought  into  con- 
dition, and  followed  by  generous  dressings  and 
clean  culture,  it  may  be  heavily  cropt  for  gen- 
erations without,  impairing  its  fertility. 


More  Profitable  Farming. — A  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  correspondent  notices  another  in- 
stance of  profitable  farming  in  that  town. 
Three  years  ago  Mr.  M.  M.  Fisk  bought  six 
acres  of  rather  light  land,  on  which  he  has  ex- 
pended for  purchase  money  and  labor  $402. 
The  value  of  the  three  crops^potatoes,  com, 
and  lye  seeded,  with  gra8»^-ha8  amounted  to 
t900. 
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DO  SHB£P  IMPBOVB  PABTUBBBf 
There  have  been  great  improvements  in  the 
culture  of  sheep  within  the  last  twelve  years ; 
in  the  texture  and  quantity  of  the  wool,  and 
in  the  quality  of  the  flesh.  Their  numbers 
have  greatly  increased — to  a  surprising  degree 
in  the  West — and  even  in  New  England  an 
unnsoal  attention  has  been  paid  to  them.  The 
increase  in  1865  was  over /our  tniUiofu.  In 
1860,  the  number  of  sheep  was  estimated  at 
22,471,275,  and  in  1866,  at  82,695,797— a 
gain  of  10,224,^22.  Those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  their  culture  have  found  it  sufficiently 
remunerative  to  encourage  them  to  go  on. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  into  this  coun- 
try to  manufacture  delaines,  and  goods  of  a 
similar  character,  has  made  a  demand  for  long 
wools,  and  especially  that  of  the  silky  oots- 
wold,  which  have  been  found  as  profitable  as 
the  fine  merino  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
demand  for  the  merino  in  the  great  West,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  has  been  so  great  as 
almost  to  outstrip  supply,  so  that  in  either  of 
these  branches  of  sheep  culture,  there  is  no 
present  prospect  of  lack  of  demand. 

Our  people  are  also  educating  themaelves  to 
the  use  of  mutton  as  food,  instead  of  so  much 
heef  and  pork.  It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  by 
all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  mutton  b  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food.  It  is  certainly  easily  and  quickly  brought 
to  maturity,  and,  unlike  beef,  gives  an  annual 
retam  in  wool,  which  pays  a  portion  of  the 
expense  of  raising  as  it  goes  along.  Takilig 
these  points  into  consideration,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  many  persons,  that  the  cultive  of  aheep 
may  be  made  profitable  in  most  of  the  towns 
of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Kbode  Island,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire.  It  is  already 
00  in  the  latter  State,  and  in  Vermont. 

It  is  thought  by  many  persons  who  have  had 
the  care  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  same  farm, 
that  where  eight  or  ten  head  of  cattle  are  kept, 
ns  she^  may  also  be  added  without  additional 
cost  to  the  owner;  that  is,. that  the  manure 
which  they  leave  on  the  pastures,  and  in  their 
pens,  and  the  income  from  the  sale  of  lambs, 
^  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  and  care,  and 
leave  the  annual  dip  of  wool  and  the  carcases 
of  the  sheep  as  clear  gain.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  such  an  opinion,  and  granting,  for 
the  present,  that  it  is  sound,  let  us  see  what 
I  Rich  a  practice  would  do  for  our  farmers.  We 
i      hare  in  New  England,  as  by  Commissioner's 


Report,  183,942  farms;  six  sheep  to  a  farm 
would  give  1,103,652,  which,  at  $5.45  per 
head — ^the  average  price  in  February,  1866— 
would  give  a  capital  of  six  millions  fourteen 
thousaikd,  nine  hundred  and  three  dollaics,  and 
forty  cents.  If  the  average  clip  of  wool  was 
three  pounds  per  head,  at  fifty  cents  per  pound* 
it  would  give  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
dollars !  A  nice  sum  to  be  divided  annually 
among  the  farmers  of  our  rough  climate  an  . 
rocky  hills  I 

If  the  points  suggested  above  are  correct, 
or  approach  correctness,  whatever  is  said  or 
done  to  discourage  the  culture  of  sheep  m 
New  England  may  have  an  unhappy  tendency 
upon  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  We  have 
been  led  to  these  remarks  by  reading  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Matthew  Smith,  of  Middlefield, 
Mass.,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  for 
1865.  The  latter  adds :  <'One  of  your  com- 
mittee said  to  him  that  pexiiaps  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  stock  some  brushy  pastures  with 
sheep  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  pas- 
ture. He  answered  by  saying  that  you  and  I 
have  heard  quite  often,  the  last  five  years,  that 
sheep  would  improve  pastures ;  but  don't  you 
believe  one  word  oif  it,  for  I  have  always  kept 
a  large  flock  of  sheep,  and  I  know  that  it  is 
not  so." 

We  have  no  doubt  but  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Smith  are  entirely  true,  in  his  case ;  but 
''one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,*'  nor 
does  one  experiment  annul  many  others,  made 
under  dififerent  circumstances.  We  think  it  is 
a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  sheep  do  generally 
improve  the  pcuiures  upon  which  they  feed. 
The  history  of  the  improvement  of  sheep,  is 
the  history  of  the  improvement  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  have  fed.  The  history  of  the 
Sovih  Down  is  the  history  of  the  improvement 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Downs.  Few  pastures 
exist  which  afford  finer  feed  for  sheep  than  the 
fiUDOUS  *'2><nontf"  of  Enghind,  a  tract  of  land 
about  eighty  miles  long  and  six  wide,  which 
was  of  chalk  formation  and  nearly  worthless. 
From  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Downs  came 
the  famous  Souih  Down  sheep.  The  change 
wrought  upon  these  Downs  by  pasturing  sheep 
upon  them,  enclosing  and  cultivating  them, 
has  been  ivonderful.  Sheep  that  were  previa 
ously  gaunt  and  slab-sided,  with  light  and 
comparatively  hairy  fleeces,  soon  yielded  the 
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sweetest  mutton,  wei^iing  fifty  pounds  per 
quarter,  and  in  a  large  flock  gave  fleeces  whose 
average  weight  was  eight  pounds  each. 

The  improrement  of  Cotawoldf  is  no  less 
remarkable,  and  the  once  bleak  and  barren 
hills  from  whence  they  take  their  name,  have 
been  so  improved  by  the  culture  of  sheep  upon 
them,  that  they  attain  a  greater  weight  at 
twelve  and  fourteen  months,  than  they  for- 
merly did  at  three  and  four  years  old ! 

If  not  greatly  overstocked,  pastures  which 
were  decidedly  poor  when  sheep  entered  upon 
them,  have  gained  in  fertility  from  year  to 
year.  A  portion  of  a  fann  in  Northfield, 
Mass.,  was  proverbial  during  many  jears  for 
the  abundance  and  richness  of  its  feed.  It 
had  been  pastured  for  a  long  time,  alternately 
with  cattle  and  sheep.  One  half  this  pasture 
was  sold,  fenced  off  and  fed  by  cows.  In  a 
few  years  the  part  sold  had  essentially  deteri- 
orated, while  the  other,  fed  as  it  had  been,  re- 
mained as  productive  as  ever,  although  both 
pieces  were  grazed  by  about  the  same  amount 
of  stock. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  a  pastrare  near 
the  sea  coast  which  many  years  ago  was  an 
exceedingly  foul  piece  of  land — ^abounding 
with  a  great  variety  of  bushes,  among  which 
were  the  barberry  and  many  climbing  plants, 
and  so  closely  laoed  and  intertwined  by  the 
wild  rose,  that  they  formed  an  almost  impene- 
trable jungle.  Twenty  years  afterwards  we 
saw  the  same  pasture  with  a  flock  of  sheep  on 
it  grazing  upon  a  close,  compact  turf,  covered 
with  short,  sweet  grasses,  and  wUhout  a  weed 
cr  buah  of  any  kind  upon  it ! 

"How  has  this  reclamation  been  accoro« 
plished  ?"  we  inquired,  as  we  stood  looking 
upon  it. 

*^By  the  «Aeep,^'  said  our  informant. 

"Without  plowing  and  seeding?^*  we  asked. 

"Yes,  by  the  sTieep  alone,^^  was  the  reply. 

The  pasture  was  quite  uneven  and  rocky, 
but  the  sheep  had  extenninated  every  vestige 
of  wild  plants,  and  clothed  the  surface  with 
fresh,  rich,  perpetual  herbage. 

In  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  Englwd,  in  1829,  it  was  said :  "All 
farmers  testify  that  sheep  raising  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  successful/arming ;  their  ma- 
nure is  necessary  to  preserve  the  fortuity  of 
the  soil;  and  that  without  them  the  whole 
kingdom  would  in  a  few  generations  be  re- 
duced  to  utter   barrenness   and   sterility.^^ 


Their  importance,  in  this  point  of  view,  t 
to  be  generally  conceded  by  the  members  of 
the  great  Wool  CfrowerU  Convention^  whidi 
we  attended  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  winter 
of  1864. 

A  report  in  the  Plymouih  County  JVansao' 
tionSf  says :  "Some  of  the  finest  examples  ire 
afforded  here  of  the  effects  of  feeding  sheep 
upon  pastures  that  have  become  exhausted  of 
nutritious  grasses*  and  grown  to  bushes,  brakes, 
briars  and  moss.  I  have  seen  pastures  tbat 
had  become  almost  worthless,  but  now  green 
and  smiling  as  a  lawn,  with  every  niche  among 
the  rocks  covered  with  the  richest  pastors 
grasses,  and  not  a  blackberry  vine,  wild  rose 
bush,  mullein,  or  other  worthless  plant  in 
sight." 

In  a  report  by  Dr.  Joseph  Ret370IJ>s,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  on  this  subject,  he  ssys: 
'Experience  shows  that  sheep  walks,  instead 
of  becoming  exhausted,  uniformly  grow  better, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
destroying  the  bushes  and  mosses,  and  bring- 
ing back  white  clover  and  sweet  grasses  to  an 
exhausted  pasture,  is  to  turn  upon  it  a  flock 
of  sheep." 

Mr.  RiCHABB  S.  Fat,  long  a  member  of  die 
old  Massachusetts  Society,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  who  gave  the  most  intelligent 
attention  to  the  culture  of  sheep,  said  he  had 
"constantly  under  his  eye  a  one  hundred  acre 
lot  upon  which  cattle  a  few  years  ago  could 
not  live,  that  now  maintains  in  good  condition 
a  large  flock  of  sheep;  and  the  improvement 
of  the  pasture  has  been  so  great  that  a  dozen 
head  of  cattle,  besides  the  sheep,  do  well  upon 
it."  Mr.  Fay^s  pasture  was  a  rather  dry  and 
very  rocky  piece  of  land,  and  was  reclaimed 
entirely  by  the  sheep. 

This  change,  however,  can  only  be  effected 
gradually.  It  wiU  not  do  to  turn  a  large  flock 
upon  the  pasture,  and  keep  them  there,  but 
enough  to  cause  the  sheep  to  crop  the  bushel 
because  they  cannot  get  aU  the  grass  they  vaM, 
This  may  be  done  at  first  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
or  longer,  as  circumstances  may  exist.  In 
this  way  the  sheep  commence  the  destmcdon 
of  the  bushes  at  once,  by  eating  off  their 
leaves.  As  these  disappear,  the  sun  and  uris 
let  into  the  sod,  the  rich  waste  of  the  sheep 
falls  upon  it,  scattered  everywhere  in  minute 
portions,  and  it  soon  springs  into  wonderful 
fertility,  bringing  the  richest  perpetual  grasses 
and  gmdually  driving  out  all  the  useless  pUmts. 
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Ab  tlie  latter  disappear,  the  grass  increases, 
until  the  pasture  that  iirould  support  only 
twenty  sheep  will  sustain  one  hundred  in  good 
condition. 

Mr.  Smithes  sheep  did  not  reduce  the  bushes, 
probably  because  they  found  all  the  good  grass 
they  wanted.  He  should  have  slightly  over- 
stocked  the  pasture  for  a  week  or  two  at  a 
time,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  then 
have  seen  the  work  of  destruction  going  on. 


TABI7F  8AMFI.es  OF  WOOIi. 
We  are  among  those  who  are  very  anxious 
to  beliCTe  that  the  manufacturers  acted  in  good 
faith  in  their  agreement  to  work  in  concert 
with  wool  growers  in  securing  such  ratea  of 
duty  as  would  promote  the  best  interests  of 
both  parties  to  the  contract,  and  that  they 
have  acted  throughout  in  accordance  with  the 
tenns  of  that  agreement.  The  appointment  of 
a  leading  wool  merdiantof  Boston,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  sole  agent  of 
the  goremment  to  prepare  the  samples  of 
wool  required  by  the  new  tariff  law,  has  given 
occasion  to  those  who  doubt  the  integrity  of  the 
isanttfacittrers  to  raise  the  cry  of  '*8old  again." 
In  a  communication  to  the  Vermont  Farmer 
by  "J.  W.  C."  of  Springfield,  the  appoint- 
ment is  spoken  of  as  * 'an  outrageous  and  fla- 
gnmt  wrong  to  the  wool-growers,"  and  some 
of  our  own  correspondents  have  spoken  of  it 
in  the  same  bitter  terms,  and  asked  why  the 
wool-growers  were  not  represented  on  so.  im- 
portant a  commission.  But  as  Mr.  Bond  is 
neither  a  mannfactorer  nor  a  wool-grower;  but 
abnyer  and  seller,  and  unquestionably  well 
qnaliBed  for  the  duties  of  his  appointment,  we 
have  held  on  to  the  belief  that  both  he  and  the 
govenuoent  were  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  to  both  parties 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  it,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  by  the  Bural  New  Yorker  that  a  letter 
has  been  received  from  Mr.  McCulloch,  Secre* 
tiry  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  gives  assure 
ance  that  **the  samples  when  prepared  will  be 
open  to  t^e  criticism  of  all  parties  interested, 
and  should  it  be  discovered  that,  from  any 
cause,  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  classifi- 
cation or  arrangement  of  the  distinctive  sam- 
ples of  wool  and  hair,  the  Department  will  not 
be  slow  to  correct  it."  Upon  which  Dr.  Ran- 
dall comments  as  follows : — 

WithoDt  in  the  least  impugning  the  good  fldth  of 
ueSecntaiy  of  theXreasoxy,  or  the  integrity  and 


other  qualifications  of  Mr.  Bond,  we  have  to  say 
that  so  far  as  toe  possess  any  information  In  the 
premises,  no  accredited  agent  of  the  wool-growers 
was  consulted  in  making  this  appointment ;  and 
that  when  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Comtnlttees  of  Growers  and 
Manufacturers,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Revenue,  in  the  winter  of  1865-6,  that  Commission- 
er (Hon.  Stephen  ColwcU,)  assured  us  that  botb 
interests  would  be  represented,  and  equally  repre- 
sented, in  the  Committee  to  select  samples— that  it 
wonld  only  be  necessary  to  apprise  the  Secretary 
of  the  understanding  to  ensure  its  adoption  bj  him 
^ond  that  he  (the  Commissioner)  would  see  that 
he  was  so  apprised.  As  the  bill  did  not  pass  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1865-6,  it  is  very  probable  ths 
Mr.  Colwell  did  not  inform  the  Secretary  of  thia 
understanding,  and  Mr.  C.  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  during  the  last  session  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress.  But,  without  knowing  the  fact, 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  members  of  our 
Committee  in  Washington  called  Secretary  Mc- 
Cul loch's  attention  to  the  arrangement. 

Secretary  McCulloch  will  be  asked  to  submit  the 
samples  prepared  by  Mr.  Bond  to  the  examination 
and  revision  of  a  Committee  of  Growers  and  Manu- 
facturers, selected  by  themselves,  before  the  eam" 
pies  are  adopted  as  standards ;  and  if  he  accedes  to 
this,  his  plan  will  have  the  same  effect  with  the 
original  one.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Secretary 
McCulloch  will  refhse  to  comply  with  a  request  so 
palpably  just  and  reasonable.  His  language  above 
quoted  ought  to  be  understood  as  substantially 
implying  so  much.  His  decision  in  the  matter 
will  be  placed  before  our  readers  as  soon  as  it  is 
received. 

We  think  that  we  cannot  misapprehend  the 
views  of  the  wool-growers  of  the  country  in  actinff 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  will  not  rest  satisflea 
with  having  the  entire  selection  of  the  custom 
house  samples  of  wool  confided  to  one  man,  what- 
ever his  qualifications — or  to  any  body  of  men  in 
which  the  growers  are  not  equally  represented  with 
any  and  all  opposing  interests. 


For  ike  New  Enffland  Farmer. 
D£S8TB0OnON  OF  TBXB8  AND 
BHBUBS. 

Messbs.  Editobs  : — ^In  a  late  communicar 
tion  to  the  Fabmer,  I  spoke  of  an  evil  prac- 
tice which  I  fear  is  still  very  conomon,  and 
which,  as  I  hope  to  show,  is  far  more  mischiev- 
ous than  it  is  conunonly  considered.  I  mean 
the  thoughtless  and  barbarous  practice  of  cut- 
ting off  and  destroying  the  trees  and  native 
shrubs 'which,  in  a  thousand  places  in  the  coun- 
try, naturally  border  the  old  roads. 

L  now  wish  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
some  reasons  why  this  practice  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  why  and  how  the  mischief  done, 
should,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  be  repaired. 

1.  It  impairs  the  beauty  of  the  roads. 

2.  It  diminishes  the  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  town  or  village. 

3.  It  makes  the  roads  uncomfortable,  by 
leaving  them  open  to  the  sun  and  esposed  to 
the  winds. 

4.  It  increases  the  drought  of  summer,  and 
the  violence  of  the  winds  at  all  seasons. 

5.  It  exposes  the  roads  to  be  filled  with 
snow  drifts  in  winter,  and  to  be  gullied  by  the 
rains  in  the  end  of  winter  and  in  spring. 

6.  It  diminishes  the  fertility  of  tne  land. 
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7.  It  tends  to  make  oar  wmten  colder  and 
our  springs  later. 

8.  It  sttffers  water  from  the  spring  rains  to 
be  wasted  by  rusbing  off  in  floods,  carrj-ing 
with  them  the  best  of  the  soil,  instead  of  sink- 
ing into  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees 
and  bushes. 

9.  It  diminishes  the  showers  in  summer. 

10.  It  keeps  the  little  birds  at  a  distance 
from  the  fields,  gardens  and  orchards  where 
they  are  needed. 

11.  It  is  bad  economy,  by  destroying  trees 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  valuable, 
from  year  to  year,  for  fuel  and  use  in  the 
arts*  and  for  the  fruits, — acorns,  chestnuts, 
inld  cherries,  walnuts,  beechnuts,  butternuts, 
hickory  nuts,  shagbarks, — ^and  by  destroying 
the  shrubs  and  undershrubs  which  produce  our 
delicious  and  useful  berries — whortleberries, 
blackberries,  raspbenies  and  others, — ^and  the 
delicate  hazelnuts. 

12.  It  diminishes  our  happiness  bylessemng 
the  enjo^-ment  and  the  health  of  our  wives  anS 
children,  and  of  those  helpless  and  dependent 
creatures  which  live  for  us, — the  domestic  an- 
imals and  the  birds, — ^by  robbing  them  of  the 
shade  and  shelter  afforded  by  the  trees,  and 

13.  It  does  much,  in  many  other  ways,  to 
diminish  the  cheerfulness  and  agreeableness  of 
our  homes. 

Our  dlmate  has  changed  for  the  worse  since 
the  original  settlement  of  this  countnr.  It  is 
one  of  more  fierce  extremes.  The  hills,  which, 
clothed  with  their  forests,  are  the  natural  de- 
fence and  protection  of  the  plains,  have,  in 
man^  places,  with  strange  and  thoughtless  im- 
proviclence,  been  stripp^  and  laid  oare,  and 
the  storms  howl  and  rage  over  them  unchecked. 
On  the  plains,  the  oM,  primeval  trees  have 
been  cut  down,  the  groves  thinned,  the  thick- 
ets weeded  away.  Our  broader  fields  are 
dryer  and  hotter  in  summer,  and  the  winds 
over  them  are  more  unbroken,  and  hence,  at 
all  seasons,  more  violent.  Delicate  plants 
are  cultivated  with  more  difficulty  than  former- 
ly. Cereal  crops  are  more  liable  to  be  injured 
by^  drought.  The  deterioration  is  constantly 
going  on.  The  thinning  of  a  narrow  border, 
Uie  cutting  down  of  a  smgle  tree,  adds  some- 
thing to  the  evil. 

All  that  can  be  done  ought  io  be  done,  and 
very  much  may  be  done,  to  check  it.  The 
bare  hill  tops  and  their  steep  sides  may  again 
be  covered  with  trees.  The  poorest  lands, 
which  hardly  pay  for  cultivation,  may  be  given 
back  to  the  forest  by  careful  planting.  All 
the  surface  that  can  be  found  unoccupied, 
every  little  nook  that  can  be  spared,  should  be 
clothed  or  allowed  to  remain  clothed,  with  na- 
tive or  foreign  trees  and  shrubs. 

A  bare,  unprotected  field  has  the  winter^s 
mow  swept  off  and  so  freezes  to  a  great  depth, 
and,  by  its  slow  thawing,  materially  retards  the 
spring.  A  surface  carpeted  with  uudendurubs, 
such  as  whortleberry  bushes,  arxests  the  fall- 


ing or  driving  leaves  and  earl^  mow,  and 

forms  a  fibrous  blanket,  to  keep  m  the  wtrmdi 
of  the  earth  and  keep  out  the  cold.  Thoa 
protected,  the  earth  oelow  this  blanket  does 
not  freeze ;  the  roots  of  the  plants,  large  and 
small,  forming  a  porous,  spongy  mass,  of  con- 
siderable depth,  the  loosened  earth,  under- 
neath, receives  and  keeps  the  dissolving  snow 
and  trickling  rain,  laia  up,  as  in  a  reserroir, 
against  the  hour  of  need.  The  early  flowers 
show  that  spring  oomes  first  to  these  aheltend 
spots. 

Every  thicket,  every  clump  of  bushes, 
every  row  of  trees,  especially  every  broad  rib- 
bon of  mingled  trees,  bushes  and  undershruba, 
does  something  to  soften  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  to  arrest  the  mists  and  raincloods,  and 
to  store  up  a  little  treasure  of  moisture,  lib 
that  just  described,  from  the  dissolving  snows 
and  the  rains  of  spring,  and  thus  provide  a 
source  for  daily  evaporation,  to  mitigate  the 
heat  and  droughts  of  summer. 

Whoever  can  look  back  for  half  a  centuiy 
upon  almost  any  country  town  in  New  Eng- 
land, may  remember  many  a  little  perennul 
rill  of  former  days  which  has  now  disappeared 
entirely,  and  many  a  brook  which  oncem 
full  through  the  vear,  but  which  is  now,  in  the 
dry  season,  reduced  to  a  diminutive  numd, 
whose  music  has  ceased,  and  whose  course  is 
indicated  only  by  scattered,  stagnant  pools  or 
by  a  greener  line  through  the  meadow.  The 
change  from  worse  to  worse,  firom  dry  to 
dryer,  is  still  goins  on. 

To  stay  the  evU,  to  restore  the  rills,  again 
to  fill  the  brooks,  to  bring  back  a  softer  di- 
mate,  wiU  require  the  co-operation  of  al 
public  spirited  pereons.  Every  one  moat 
compensate  for  the  mischief  he  mav  have 
done.  Whoever  has  cut  down  a  single  tree, 
young  or  old,  must  set  out  two  to  take  its 

Ekce ;  whoever  has  uprooted  an  old,  broad- 
eadedtree,  mch  as  an  ancient  chestnut  or 
oak,  ought  to  feel  bound  to  plant  at  least  tea 
^'oung  ones.  Whoever  has  been,  directly  or 
mdirectly,  instrumental  in  defacing  the  road- 
side, by  destroying  such  a  border  as  we  have 
been  speakmg  of,  ought  to  hold  himself  ro- 
sponsible  for  another  as  beautiful  and  as  pre- 
cious. Whoever  has  an  acre  of  land,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  pays  poorly,  will,  if  he  has 
an  eye  to  his  interest,  plant  it  with  such  valu- 
able trees  as  will  flourish  there  best ;  or,  if  it 
lie  on  the  edge  of  a  forest,  he  will  let  it  plant 
itself  with  acorns,  seeds  or  nuts  from  the  for- 
est, only  takinc  care  that  the  ^oung  trees  shall 
not  be  nibbled  down  and  killed  b^^  cattle  or 
sheep.  The  owner  or  owners  of  a  bare,  un- 
sightly hill  must  assume  wisdom  enough  to 
manage  that  with  equal  foresight.  The  reward 
will  not  be  the  mere  gratification  of  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  While  labor  is  so  dear  as  it 
now  is,  it  must  be  economy  to  raise  eighty 
bushels  of  com  on  an  acre,  instead  of  thirty, 
to  cut  three  tons  of  hay  instead  of  one,  both 
of  which  will  be  the  natural  conaequence  of 
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spreadiiig  the  mannre,  and  the  labor  upon 
oine  acres,  instead  of  twenty-five. 

Wood  for  fuel,  timber  for  building,  materi- 
als for  fumitare  and  for  the  use  of  all  workers 
in  wood,  are  becoming  every  year  scarcer  and 
dearer,  and  trees  upon  the  hill  side  or  the 
road  side,  on  the  plain  or  in  the  valley,  will  be 
"aye  growing,"  while  the  planter  is  sleeping, 
and  wiU  continue  to  grow  when  the  planter 
shall  be  lying  with  his  forefathers  under  their 
abde. 

Then  we  must  not  forget  the  birds.  We 
cannot  get  on  without  them,  and  it  seems  a 
great  mistake  to  make  no  provision  for  them, 
vhen  their  co-operation  is  so  essential  to  us. 
A  few  of  the  insects  are  our  friends,  and  may 
make  honey  or  spin  silk  for  our  enjoyment. 
Most  of  them  are  enemies,  ready,  and,  in  the 
absence  of-  the  birds,  able  to  take  possession 
of  or  to  forestall  the  fruits  of  our  orchards,  the 
rotables  of  our  gardens,  the  crops  of  our 
fields,  even  the  trees  of  our  forests.  We  must 
conrt  the  alliance  and  friendship  of  the  birds. 
We  must  have,  near  our  fields  and  gardens, 
copses  and  thickets  to  invite  and  shelter  them. 
We  must  protect  them  against  cats  and  boys 
and  idle  sportsmen.  The  birds  are  always 
ready  to  be  our  neighbors.  They  work  by  us 
and  for  us,  and  do  not  like,  and  ought  not  to 
be  obliged,  to  go  far  for  their  homes.  They 
axe  pleasant  and  social  neighbors.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  their  delicate  shapes  and  graceful 
motions,  and  to  hear  their  songs.  Their 
ceaseless  activity  is  a  perpetual  lesson  to  us. 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  meadows,  wheat,  peas, 
and  turnips  that  have  escaped  the  fly,  and  to 
gather  apples  and  pears  with  no  other  marks 
nnon  them  than  the  remnant  of  the  blossom. 
These  pleasures  and  advantages  are  only  to 
be  secured  by  the  constant  co-operation, 
throughout  the  year,  of  the  birds.  We  shall 
soon  see  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  num- 
bers by  importing  them  from  Europe. 

Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend 
a  summer  in  Old  England,  must  have  broug;ht 
away  in  his  memory,  many  charming  pic- 
tures of  rural  scenery  unsurpassed  elsewhere. 
One  beautiful  element  in  this  scenery  is  the 
hawthorn  hedges,  flowering  in  spnng,  the 
resort  and  home  of  the  birds,  varying  with 
the  seasons,  sometimes  a  little  ragged,  al- 
ways picturesque.  In  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties you  have  to  look  in  the  hedges  for  the 
vild  shrubs  and  trees,  and  along  their  bor- 
ders for  most  of  the  wild  flowers.  No- 
where is  there  anytlung  to  surpass  these 
hedges.  In  New*  Enghmd,  we  have  nothing 
yet  to  take  their  place.  They  protect,  soften 
and  ornament  the  field  they  defend.  The 
Bttiest  approach  to  their  beauty  and  use  in 
tins  country,  is  given  by  the  borders  to  the 
nads  and  lanes  which  I  am  endeavoiing  to 
save. 

A  traveller  entering  one  of  our  New 
England  villaflea,  and,  as  he  looks  down  upon 
iki  ohaerring  Sie  cfaurdLaad  UW'  afihool  honae 


surrounded  by  shady  groves,  lines  of  stately 
forest  trees  along  all  the  great  roads,  so  that 
the  children  going  home  at  noon,  may  walk 
every  where  in  the  shade — ^the  by-roftds  and 
lanes  bordered  with  shrubbery  and  trees,  like 
the  hedges  and  hedge-rows  of  Old  England, 
and  the  hills,  round  about,  crowned  with  for- 
ests, would  involuntarily  say :  IIow  pleasant  I 
how  beautiful !  and  would  be  likely  to  think — 
How  fortunate  and  happy  the  children,  how 
thoughtful  and  prudent  their  fathers ! 

If  we  wish  to  dwell  in  a  more  genial  climate, 
softer  in  winter,  and  shadier,  cooler  and  moister 
in  summer,  in  towns  or  villages  more  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye  of  taste,  and  more  attractive  and 
agreeable  to  the  hand  of  industry,  we  must 
take  care  of  the  forests,  and  of  these  edges, 
relics  of  and  substitutes  for  the  forests,  where- 
ever  they  are  to  be  found. 

If  ypu  can  find  space  for  me,  I  should  like, 
in  another  paper,  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
trees  and  other  plants  which  we  ought  to  take 
measures  to  retain  or  to  reinstate. 

Boston,  April,  1867.  o.  B.  B.      . 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
WHAT  OAN  BO  DON3C  TO  8AVJB  TSDD 
▲FFIiB. 

There  are  those  who,  believing  in  periodic 
states  of  health  and  sickness  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  hold  that  the  apple  is  subject  to  a 
partial  failure  for  a  series  of  years,  and  then, 
from  unseen  causes,  to  a  return  to  its  former 

firodnctiveness.  But  science  throws  too  much 
isht  upon  our  ways  for  us  to  grope  along  thus 
bfindly.  Man  has  the  same  control  over  the 
culture  of  trees  that  he  has  over  the  culture  of 
com,  wheat,  or  any  other  annual.  All  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  affected  by  like 
causes.  There  is  this  difference,  however. 
With  animals,  effect  follows  cause  immediately 
and  is  readily  seen ;  while  those  that  affect 
the  faealdi  of  trees  noay  be  at  work  years  be- 
fore any  thing  is  noticed  by  the  unpracticed 
eye. 

As  trees  are  the  srowth  of  years,  it  requires 
more  foresight  and  thought  to  cultivate  them 
than  it  does  the  short-lived  plants  and  ve^ta- 
bles.  Now  that  the  peach  has  failed,  it  is 
easy  to  find  sufficient  reasons  for  its  failure ; 
and  may  not  the  same  general  causes  which 
wrought  its  destruction  be  now  at  work  upon 
its  more  hardy  companion,  the  apple,  render^ 
ing  it  unprofitable  and  threatenmg  for  it  a 
similar  fate?  I  believe  all  the  evils  that  have 
befallen  the  apple  have  come  through  the  agen- 
cy of  man.    Through  the  same  agency  must 


come  the  remedy.  LTever  an  "ounce  of  pre- 
ventive is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  it  is  now  in 
the  incipient  sta^s  of  a  failure,  before  diseases 
develop  into  epidemics.  So  wide-spread  al- 
ready are  the  causes  of  the  evils,  that  isolated 
individual  effort  can  effect  only  partial  cures. 
Radical  and  complete  cure  depends  upon  the 
oomlMned  actioa  of  the  many.    Still  what  tho 
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individual  caa  do,  muBt  by  no  means  be  neg- 
lected. 

The  causes  of  the  present  low  condition  of 
the  appl&  tree  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads:  want  of  protection  against  climatic 
chants ;  of  defence  from  insects,  and  *poor 
and  mjudicious  culture. 

Protection  from  GUmatlo  Chanses. 

This  is  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  it,  for  if  it 
cannot  be  secured  there  is  little  probability  of 
success,  however  carefully  the  trees  may  oth- 
erwisie  be  treated.  Florists  may  dwell  upon 
the  advantages,  nay,  the  necessity  of  produc- 
ing trees  and  plants  adapted  to  the  climate ; 
and  propagators  of  new  varieties  may  claim 
they  have  achieved  that  desirable  end,  yet 
experience  proves  that  without  some  protec- 
tion, furnished  either  by  nature  or  art,  there 
is  no  certainty  of  a  yield  with  any  kind  of 
fruit.  Varieties  of  fruit  that  were  once  per- 
fectly hardy,  afler  a  while  fail  to  bear  up  under 
the  rigors  of  our  climate.  When  all  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  ai*e  perfect,  I  6C9  no  reason 
why  fruit  trees  should  not  bear  moderately 
every  year.  The  very  fact  that  fruit  buds 
form  and  blossoms  appear,  proves  there  is  a 
struggle  to  produce  fruit ;  yet  frequently  re- 
curring fiiiuires  show  conclusively  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  in  their  culture. 

More  than  seventy  years  ago  scientific  men 
noticed  changes  in  our  climate,  which  are  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  the  destruction  of  our  for- 
ests. Their  removal  has  opened  the  coun- 
try to  more  intense  action  of  the  frost,  wind 
and  sun,  causing^  more  frequent  changes 
in  the  weather,  and  greater  extremes.  The 
heat  of  summer  extends  iurthcr  into  autumn, 
which  fa.vora  an  untimely  swelling  of  the  fruit 
buds ;  the  weather  of  modern  winters  is  more 
inconstant  than  when  the  country  was  more 
densely  wooded ;  the  winds  being  more  varia- 
ble, snow  is  less  permanent,  and  the  ground  is 
more  exposed  to  the  action  of  severe  cold, — ^to 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  These  ex- 
treme changes  i'requently  kill  the  buds  and 
injure  the  trees  themselves.  The  cold  of  win- 
ter is  prolonged  later  into  the  spring,  and 
hence  cold  storms  and  high  winds  olten  occur 
while  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  are,  I 
think,  the  chief  cause  of  failure  of  fruit  in 
seasons  of  abundant  bloom. 

In  Europe  the  blighting  effects  arising  from 
the  removal  of  the  Tbrests,  and  the  benefits  of 
their  restoration,  upon  tender  vegetation,  es- 
pecially upon  fruit  trees,  have  been  fully  demon- 
strated. When  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  primitive  forests  of  this  country  shall  cease, 
or  the  waste  places  be  again  covered  with  trees 
to  a  degree  that  will  restore  in  part  or  wholly 
the  ibrmer  equanimity  of  the  climate,  is  a  sub- 
ject involving  combined  or  governmental  ac- 
tion, and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  The 
question  now  claiminff  our  attention  is,  not 
what  the  government,  out  what  the  individual 
can  do  to  ameLorato  the  effects  of  the  climate 


upon  his  trees  ?    It  may  be  answered  briefly, 

Elant  all  fruit  trees  notm  single  exposed  rows, 
ut  in  large  orchards,  and  surround  them  witli 
belts  of  evei^reens.  Whoever  is  aware  of  the 
effect  of  forests  in  equalizing  the  temperatore 
and  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  winds,  will  it 
once  see  that  the  trees  of  a  large  orchard  vill 
materially  protect  each  other,  and  that  the 
benefits  of  two  or  three  rows  of  evergreens 
must  far  exceed  the  labor  of  planting  them 
and  the  land  they  occupy.  In  the  cultiv&tioa 
of  trees,  valuable  hints  may  always  be  derived 
from  a  close  observation  of  nature.  It  is  one 
of  her  laws  to  protect  the  roots  with  a  la}  er  of 
dead  and  decaying  leaves,  which  tends  10 
equalize  the  temperature  of  the  ground,  keep- 
ing it  cool,  moist  and  light  in  hot  weather,  and 
warmer  in  winter.  The  amount  of  moisture 
required  b^  a  tree  in  full  foliage  and  laden 
witn  fruit,  is  immense.  Can  trees  obtain  their 
full  supply  that  are  trained  to  grow  high,  with 
nothing  upon  the  ground  to  check  the  evapo- 
ration caused  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and 
the  dry,  hot,  parching  winds  P  often,  too,  with 
some  cultivated  crops  drawing  the  nourishment 
the  trees  should  have.  Is  it  a  mystery  that 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  thus  situated  withers  and 
falls,  frequently?  that,  while  maturing  one 
crop,  it  cannot  properly  prepare  for  another? 
And  as  the  foundation  of  a  fruit  crop  must  be 
laid  the  year  before,  is  it  strange  that  its 
efforts  result  in  weak  buds,  that  weak  budi 
should  produce  feeble  blossoms,  and  that  fee- 
ble blossoms  blast,  or  develop  inferior  fruit? 

Protection  from  Inaeota. 

Without  the  aid  of  birds,  the  efforts  of  man 
in  protecting  his  trees  from  these  pests  are  of 
little  avail.  Trees  collected  in  orehards  pre- 
sent'greater  inducements  for  birds  to  build 
their  nests  than  when  standing  singly ;  their 
prey  will  always  be  near  them,  and  they  will 
destroy  more  than  if  they  traversed  the  whole 
farm  for  it.  If  mischievous  boys  and  lawless 
gamesters  were  kept  out,  a  numerous  and  effi- 
cient guard  of  these  valuable  allies  mi^ht  be 
relied  upon.  The  occupants  of  poultrj'hou?e« 
and  coops  located  in  the  orehard  wiU  render 
no  little  assistance  in  the  great  work  of  pro- 
tection from  insects. 

Good  Culture. 

By  having  all  the  fruit  trees  in  orehards,  the< 
rest  of  the  farm  will  be  free  to  the  mower, 
horse-rake,  plough,  &c. — a  consideration  of 
much  importance  in  these  dajrs  of  farm  mar 
chinery.'  Securely  fenced,  it  will  also  be  pre- 
served from  the  browsing  and  other  depreda- 
tions of  farm  stock.  Neither  will  one  bo 
obliged  to  make  the  cireuit  of  the  farm  to  do 
a  litUe  pruning,  pick  up  the  windfalls,  or  de- 
stroy the  caterpillars.  The  site  of  an  orchard 
need  not  be  the  smoothest  and  best  part  of  the 
farm, — ^a  hill  side  or  a  rocky  piece  is  full  u  da- 
sirable  a  location. 

I  would  have  an  orchard,  when  the  trees  aie 
fully  gtomskt  oocap7  all  the  ground;  yet  not 
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BO  thickly  as  to  crowd  each  -other.  It  should 
be  hud  ont  with  avenues  at  conTenieht  distan- 
ces for  teams  to  pass.  It  implies  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  setting  out  the 
trees.  Too  much  time  and  care  cannot  be 
(nven  to  the  selection  of  trees,  and  it  is  best 
Siej  diould  have  been  grown  in  nurseries  in 
the  vicini^,  so  that  they  be  hardened  both 
root  and  branch  to  the  climate.  The  best 
specimens  are  cheapest  in  the  end.  Few  farm- 
era  can  afford  to  buy  poor  trees.  If  one  is  not 
fully  competent  to  select  trees,  it  will  be  money 
weU  invested  to  hire  some  experienced  per- 
son to  do  it  for  him. 

In  training,  the  trees  should  be  allowed  to 
bnnch  as  low  and  limbs  to  hang  as  near  the 
ground  as  they  will.  Low  heads  facilitate  the 
picking  the  fruit,  pruning,  killing  insects,  and 
diey  shade  the  ground  better  during  our  hot 
summers.  By  the  time  the  trees  are  b^in- 
ning  to  bear,  all  plowing  and  cropping  should 
cease.  Whatever  grows  may  be  cut  and  piled 
imder  the  trees  or  left  to  die  and  fall  where  it 
grows.  This,  with  the  leaves  will  make  a 
nralch  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation  during 
summer  and  keep  the  ground  warmer  in  win- 
ter—thus giving  a  carpet  such  as  nature  spreads 
for  the  protection  of  our  groves  and  forests. 
Plowing  having  ceased,  the  roots  can  take  their 
natoral  position  near  the  surface. 

The  growth  of  the  trees  should  not  be  forced, 
light  and  frequent  applications  of  fertilizers, 
radier  than  heavy  and  occasional  ones,  are  to 
be  preferred.  Ajshes  r.nd  mineral  composts 
are  preferable  to  animal  and  highly  stimulating 
manures.  Where  only  fruit  is  taken  from  the 
land,  but  little  manure  is  required  to  maintain 
a  moderate,  even  and  hardy  growth,  which 
is  all  a  tree  can  bear  with  safety,  where  it  is 
to  be  tried  by  the  rigors' of  New  England  win- 
ters. 

Regarding  the  cultivation  of  trees  in  this 
%ht,  notwithstanding  recent  failures,  the  man- 
agement is  plain  and  easy.  It  is  only  when 
we  depart  from  the  simple  laws  of  nature,  by 
attempting  too  much,  or  by  failing  to  come  up 
to  her  requirements,  that  labor  and  difficulties 
increase,  and  disappointments  multiply.  The 
apple  is  worthy  of  being  considered  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  diet,  and  should  be  the  pride 
of  our  Northern  States ;  and  on  our  rough, 
rocky  lands,  remote  from  market,  should  be 
one  of  our  most  reliable  and  profitable  crops. 
And  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  same  skill 
and  intelligence  that  has  brought  this  fruit  to 
its  present  degree  of  perfection,  can  prevent 
its  deterioration  ?  N.  s.  T. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1867. 


Caledonia  Cotjnty,  Vt. — ^The  Fair  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  this  fine  farming  coun- 
ty, is  to  be  held,  as  we  are  informed  by  its 
Secretary,  I.  W.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  at  St.  Johns- 
Imxy,  Sept.  24, 25  and  26,  1867. 


AOBICUIiTUBAIi  IT1SM8. 

—The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  use  wooden,  instead  of 
earthen  flower  pots. 

—Specimens  of  sponge  prepared  for  beds  and 
pillows,  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  feathers,  were 
lately  exhibited  to  the  New  York  Farmers*  Club. 

—The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  England,  ap- 
pears by  oflQcial  returns  to  be  29  bushels  per  acre ; 
barley,  nearly  38 ;  oats.  46}. 

—The  great  Illinois  farmer,  M.  L.  Sullivant,  is 
preparing  to  set  400  miles  of  Osage  Hedge  on  his 
new  farm  in  Livingston  county. 

—In  English  markets,  wheat  raised  in  America 
and  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  commands  a 
higher  price  than  home-grown,  while  English 
grown  barley  bears  the  highest  price  of  all. 

— A  Fon  dn  Lac  correspondent  of  the  Prairis 
Fanner  writes  that  men  purchased  sheep  there, 
three  years  ago,  at  ^.50  to  t^o.OO  each,  and  now 
are  anxious  to  sell  at  i$2.50  per  head,  and  no  sale. 

—The  bill  appropriating  920,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  for  the  aecommodation  of  students 
of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  was  defeated 
in  the  lower  hoose  by  a  vote  of  33  to  58. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Westam  Rural  took  a 
pailfal  of  soft  maple  sap,  and  a  pailful  of  hard 
maple,  and  boiled  down  the  two  carcfhlly,  and 
could  not  see  any  difference  in  quantity,  but  the 
soft  maple  sugar  was  the  lightest  colored. 

—A  man  in  Ohio  bought  a  nice  colt,  but  after- 
ward discovered  she  was  covered  with  blue  lice. 
He  applied  coal  oil,  and  the  results  were  beyond 
his  expectations.  In  24  hours  not  a  louse  was  left ; 
lj»nor  a  Ally,  either. 

—Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder  has  discovered  that  pencil 
marks  on  strips  of  zinc  for  tree  labels,  which  can 
be  readily  rubbed  off  when  first  written,  grow 
more  distinct  and  durable  with  age,  and  after  a  few 
years  can  be  erased  only  by  scraping. 

—Instead  of  taking  a  chilled  lamb  to  the  house 
to  warm  it,  a  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Oentleman  says,  "put  half  a  dozen  hot 
bricks  in  a  bushel  -basket,  cover  over  with  fine 
straw,  and  put  the  lamb  on  the  straw,  and  he  will 
think  it  is  summer  in  a  few  minutes." 

—The  California  Farmer  congratulates  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  upon  the  increase  of  flour  and  the 
decrease  of  gold  in  late  exportations.  Formerly 
nearly  every  steamer  carried  from  one  to  two  mil- 
lions of  bullion ;  on  Monday  last  only  about  two 
thirds  of  a  miUion,  while  the  freight  on  flour  is 
about  $30,000  each  trip. 

—We  are  sorry  to  learn  by  a  conminnication  in 
the  Iowa  Homestead  that  for  five  or  six  years  the 
canker  worm  has  been  extending  its  ravages  in 
Monroe  Co.,  Iowa.  Last  snnuner  the  writer  visited 
Eddyville,  in  the  Des  Moines  Valley,  and  says, 
"As  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch  forth,  up  and 
down  the  river  for  miles,  the  trees  were  entirely 
stripped,  and  the  twigs  and  Iftnbs  contained  only 
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the  skeletonfl  of  leares  shronded  with  long  ropes 
of  tho  voracious  gormandizer^the  canker  worm. 
It  looked  as  if  the  messenger  of  death  had  wended 
his  path  along  the  stream  and  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance upon  that  lovely  valley." 

•—The  Legislature  of  Indiana  have  a^jonnied 
without  locating  the  Agricultural  College,  although 
the  county  of  Hancock  offered  9300,000  to  have  it 
fixed  at  Greenfield,  their  county  seat.  The  five 
years  specified  by  Congress  expires  before  tho 
Legislature  meets  again,  and  it  is  said  the  State 
forfeits  her  8600,000  of  the  college  fund. 

—The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  February,  gives  a  statement  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  annual  yield  of  milk  in  the  fa- 
mous dairies  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  is  425  gallons 
per  cow.  The  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  of  New 
York,  in  a  dairy  of  80  cows,  reports  the  yield  at 
SSi  gallons. 

— Ephraim  Harmon,  Saco,  York  County,  Maine, 
writes  to  the  New  York  Farmers*  Club  that  twenty 
years  ago,  he  cut  fence  posts  from  the  tops  of  hack- 
matack trees  in  August,  and  they  are  still  sound, 
though  set  in  sand  where  naturally  posts  soon  rot. 
Since  then  he  has  cut  posts  from  ihe  same  kind  of 
trees  in  winter,  and  they  did  not  last  five  years. 

—After  the  horse  is  nine  years  old,  a  wrinkle 
comes  on  the  eyelid  at  the  upper  comer  of  the 
lower  lid,  and  every  year  thereafter  ho  has  one 
well-defined  wrinkle  for  each  year  over  nine.  If, 
fbr  instance,  a  horse  has  three  wrinkles,  he  is 
twelve ;  if  four,  he  is  thirteen,  &c.  So  says  an  in- 
fbmumt  of  the  Field  and  Fireside, 

^An  English  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  says,  "All  our  fatting  cattle  get  four 
pounds  per  head  daily  of  linseed  cake,  when  first 
put  up,  increasing  the  quantity  to  eight  or  ten 
pounds  to  finish  off;  this  in  addition  to  plenty  of 
roots;  The  very  best  linseed  cake  we  get  comes 
firom  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
costs  here  now  960  per  ton. 

— ^In  some  remarks  on  the  spring  care  of  ewes, 
Br.  Boynton  of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer^  "goes  in" 
fior  feeding  roots,  and  says,  "If  yon  haven *t  tur- 
nips, feed  potatoes,  and  if  you  haven't  these,  buy 
some.  If  you  haven't  the  money  with  which  to 
buy,  sell  half  your  sheep  for  what  you  can  get,  and 
then  get  something  on  which  to  feed  the  other  half, 
and  you  will  make  money  by  the  operation.** 

—It  is  suggested  by  W.  C.  Strong  and  D.  S. 
]>ewey  in  the  New  York  HorHcuUurtst,  that  xed 
cedar  posts  may  protect  grape  vines  trained  around 
them  from  mildew.  Col.  Dewey  says  his  vines 
trained  on  these  posts,  have  been  exempt  fVom 
mildew  and  insects ;  and  those  growing  nearest  to 
the  post  have  surpassed  others  in  general  health- 
fhlness  of  appearance  and  productiveness. 

—To  save  his  fiice  from  the  whisking  of  his 
cows' tails,  while  milking,  a  Herkimer  county, 
N.  Y.,  dairyman  stretches  a  stoat  wire  across  the 


stable,  immediately  bock  of  the  cows.  In  the 
brush  of  each  cow's  tall  he  fiutens  a  small  irot 
ring.  A  hook  npon  the  wire  secnres  the  oflenstre 
member  out  of  the  way  of  the  milker.  As  soob 
as  the  cow  is  milked,  the  hook  is  removed  fhmi 
the  ring,  and  the  animal  turned  out  of  the  sublet 

—A  dish-washing  machine,  of  the  size  of  a  luje 
tub,  containing  wira  racks,  &c.,  costing  from  3^.00 
to  1^15.00,  on  castors,  which  will  wash  four  dozen 
plates,  or  two  or  three  dozen  milk  pans,  in  ten 
minutes,  and  requiring  no  wiping,  and  never  break- 
ing any,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  tho  mcni- 
bers  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club.  Now,  giili, 
for  white  fingers  and  delicate  hands  while  doing 
your  own  house  work. 

—The  Farmers'  Club,  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
late  discussion  were  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  roots  on  a  large 
scale  for  cattle  feeding,  at  present  prices  of  labor. 
Mr.  Lewis  whose  opinion  was  not  controverted, 
thought  that  early  cut  hay — grass,  cut  just  as  it 
was  coming  into  flower  and  nicely  cured,— was  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  food  for  milch  cows 
in  winter. 

—An  experienced  grape  grower  of  Hartford,  Ct, 
Col.  Dewey,  says  in  the  Horiieulturiat,  that  he 
thinks  many  of  the  ills  of  vine  growing  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  restraint  placed  upon  onr 
free-growing  native  varieties.  He  asks,  are  not 
our  trellises  too  procustean,  and  onr  methods  of 
confinement  too  rigid  ?  Do  limb  and  spray  have  a 
fair  chance  at  fbll  natural  development  ?  He  looks 
upon  motion  as  a  necessary  element  in  healthy 
vegetation  of  all  kinds. 


EXTBAOTS  AND  BS2FLJ3C8. 

BAISINO  CAX.VE8  AXD  COLTS. 

Calves  may  be  raised  on  skimmed  milk  cheaper 
and  better  than  if  fed  with  new  mil K— One  good 
calf  in  the  fall  is  worth  more  than  two  poor  ones- 
No  stock  can  be  soiled  so  profitably  as  calves. 

Do  these  propositions  need  argument  or  proof? 
Calves  raised  with  new  milk  are  fed  from  eight  to 
twelve  weeks  or  longer,  and  then  entirely  deprived 
of  it.  In  the  country,  away  from  any  market, 
skimmed  milk  is  of  far  less  value  than  the  cream; 
consequently' a  calf  can  be  fed  on  skimmed  milk 
longer  and  in  greater  quantity,  without  increasing 
the  expense,  and  thus  he  becomes  larger  and  bet- 
ter. Feed  rcgnlarlv  as  to  quantity,  quality  and 
time.  Feed  liberally,  remembering  that  by  skim- 
ming tho  milk  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  greatest 
cash  value,  and  some  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 
But  don't  skim  the  milk  too  closely ;  in  the  morn- 
ing skim  a  small  pan  of  milk  that  was  draivn  the 
night  previous;  at  noon  another  small  pan  bf  the 
same  milk,  and  at  night  take  a  pan  of  morning's 
milk.  Three  meals  a  day  are  better  than  two.  The 
milk  skimmed  as  above  directed  will  be  sweet,  a&d 
though  the  greater  part  of  the  cream,  and  that 
which  will  make  superior  butter  will  be  taken,  it 
will  not  be  deprived  of  all.  As  soon  as  tho  calf  is 
old  enough  to  eat,  a  little  shorts,  fine  feed,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  may  be  given  dry,  fteaing 
as  regularly  with  that  as  with  the  milk.  Coni 
meal  is  not  good  in  any  form. 

Keep  the  calf  in  tho  bam,  ont  of  the  sun,  on  a 
floor  well  covered  with  sand  or  other  absorbents, 
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lo  be  removed  M  foon  as  wet.  Thle  will  keep  the 
calf  from  beinff  lousy,  and  incrense  thecompoet 
heap  rapidly.  Feed  green  clover,  com,  or  anything 
else  that  Is  raised  for  cows,  and  better  calves  than 
are  nsoally  raised  on  new  milk  will  be  the  result. 
If  the  skimmed  milk  of  one  cow  is  insofflcient,  sell 
ODe  calf  and  give  the  milk  of  two  cows  to  one  calf, 
and  it  will  be  worth  more  than  two  if  not  well  fed. 
Calves  have  been  raised  in  this  way  with  satisfac- 
tory success.  Who  will  try  it,  and  report  ?  Don't 
be  afraid  to  give  a  little  milk  after  the  calves  are 
**old  enough  to  wean.*'  They  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat  at  all  times  of  life,  and  nothing  i»  bet- 
ter suited  to  their  patures  than  milk. 

A  few  quarts  of  milk  each  day  fed  to  a  colt  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  of  his  life,  will  increase  it4  size 
aod  consequently  its  value,  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  milk.  Those  who  are  afWdd  to  feed 
colts  with  grain,  need  not  fear  any  ii\jury  fh>m 
skimmed  milk,  which  is  better  for  the  growth  of 
tiie  colt  than  grain.  Will  some  one  tiy  this,  and 
reooTt  ?  Zbh  A8. 

Tfew  Bampthint  March,  1867. 

TR4JV8PLANTINO  APFLB  THESS. 

In  the  weeklv  Fabm bb  of  March  30,  a  sabecri- 
ber  desires  information  in  relation  to  setting  an 
Mchanl  this  spring.  By  experience  in  this  region 
we  find  the  better  way  is  to  set  the  trees,  if  not 
quite  large,  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  apart  in 
a  well  fenced  nursery,  first  having  the  ground 
deeply  tilled  and  suitably  manured.  Thus  set, 
you  will  more  easily  take  care  of  them  and  more 
sBccessfully  fight  the  dififerent  kinds  of  worms  and 
Insects.  The  trees  will  do  much  better  there  than 
in  an  orchard,  exposed  to  iqjury  from  teams  when 
tilling  the  land,  and  from  the  |}rowfiings  of  the 
stock  when  in  pasture.  When  the  trees  have  at- 
tiincd  a  proper  size,  have  the  holes  well  dug  and 
prepared,  then  take  them  up  carefully  and  set 
them  out  with  as  little  exposure  as  is  convenient, 
pruning  the  top  and  roots  properly,  and  they  will 
do  much  better,  and  come  into  bearing  two  or 
three  years  sooner. 

I  think  the  following  the  best  kinds  for  this  lat- 
itode,  for  liome  consumption  or  market:  For 
winter,— -Newton  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy,  Tolman 
Sweeting  and  Sweet  Greening.  For  foil  use,— - 
Twenty-ounce-apple,  Fall  Strawberry,  Holland 
Pippin,  Williams  Favorite,  and  Fall  and  Winter 
Pipphis.  For  summer  use,— Bed  Astiiican,  Ger- 
man Bough,  Tart  Bough,  Harvest,  King  Sweet, 
Large  Sweet  Boagh.  J.  Kino. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N,  F.,  April,  1867. 


LIST  OF  PEAItS. 

Having  been  called  upon  somewhat  flreqnentiy 
to  advise  in  the  selection  of  sorts,  and  having  had 
occasion  to  observe  some  of  the  errors  which  have 
been  committed  by  the  inexperienced,  I  beg  leave 
to  oflbr  a  few  brief  suggestions,  which  may  benefit 
those  inexperienced  in  ft-ult  growing. 

Most  pcoplo  grow  too  many  sorts.  I  have  been 
sorry  to  see  persons  of  small  grounds  and  smaller 
means,  search  through  the  entire  catalogue  to  find 
•onie  sort  which  they  had  not  already  planted, 
lather  than  set  more  than  a  single  tree  of  the  very 
best,  well-known  sorts,  which  will  succeed  woU 
andcr  all  circumstances.  Applying  my  remarks 
more  directly  to  pears— a  fruit  most  desirable 
for  small  homesteads,  both  on  account  of  the 
less  room  which  they  occupy,  and  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  ftuit— it  may  bo  safely  affirmed  that 
dght  of  the  best  sorts  will  famish  a  family 
with  a  better  supply  of  fruit  than  twenty-five  se- 
lected with  reference  to  novelty  and  £ancy.  Doubt- 
Itts  our  distingaiahedpomokigical  meads,  Messn. 


'\^]der,  Hover,  and  others  are  conferring  a  great 
benefit  upon  the  public  by  the  cultivation  and  ex- 
hibition of  two  hundred  varieties,  but  we  who 
grow  for  profit  must  remember  that  the  benefit  if 
to  be  derived  fh>m  the  cultivation  of  the  few  sorts 
whieh  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  the  Bartlett  and  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 
rather  than  the  many  which  are  entirely  worthless 
fbr  any  other  purpose  than  to  fill  up  the  tables  at 
the  annual  exhibition. 

Among  the  first  requisites  are  a  thrifty  growth 
of  wood,  and  early  and  constant  bearing.  Soma 
sorts  which  have  for  a  long  period  been  considered 
standard  by  expert  cultivators,  have  never  given 
any  satisfiiction  to  people  in  general. 

Of  this  class  is  the  Winter  Nelis,  which  will  not 
make  a  good  tree  without  extra  cultivation ;  and 
the  Bix  and  UrlMmlste.  which  exhaust  the  patience 
of  the  novice  by  their  tardiness  in  coming  into 
bearing.  Some  have  been  obliged  to  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight  ftom  twenty  to  thirty  years  be- 
fore discovering  a  sfaigle  fhiit  upon  their  magnlfi-. 
cent  Dix  trees. 

Other  sorts  have  been  highly  reoommonded  for 
what  they  have  done  in  certain  localities,  while  in 
other  places  they  have  entirely  failed.  The  Bcnrre 
Diel  is  an  instance.  But  without  occupying  too 
much  space  in  the  already  crowded  columns  of  the 
Farmer,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  list 
of  pears  fbr  general  cultivation,  on  village  home- 
steads, believing  that  the  sorts  recommended  aro 
such  as  will  prove  successful  to  the  hands  of  those 
least  acquainted  with  pear  culture. 

OnPear  S^oejfe:— Bartlett,  Buffum,Sheldon,  Para- 
dise d'Automne,  Benrre  d'Ai\)ou,  Lawrence. 

On  Quince  S^ocA  .-^Benrre  Gifford,  L.  B.  do  Jer- 
sey, Duchess  do  Angouleme,  Doyenne  Boussonck, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield.  o.  h. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  March  25, 1867. 

OAT8,  CORN  AND  LIlfBBRD  OOKFABBD. 

Pleas9  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer,  what  amount  of  nutriment  is  contained 
in  a  bushel  of  oats,  Indian  com,  cotton  seed  and 
linseed,  and  where  linseed  can  be  obtained,  and  at 
what  price  for  100  pounds  ? 

Which  of  the  four  named  seeds  is  the  best  feed 
for  milch  cows,  for  producing  the  greatest  flow  of 
mUk,  and  which  the  best  for  calves  and  lambs  ? 

J.  D.  BoTDBir. 

Comoay,  Mass.,  March  18, 1867. 

Remarks.— According  to  statements  made  lif 
difiierent  persons,  in  diflierent  countries,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  in  100  pounds  of  oats  there  is  fh>m  6  to 
8  pounds  of  oil ;  in  same  amount 'of  Indian  com 
there  is  5  to  9  pounds,  in  linseed,  30  to  35  pounds. 
This  is  an  index  of  their  respective  values,  only  in 
part,  because  their  other  nutritive  qualities  may 
be  more  favorable  to  one  or  the  other. 

Linseed  cake  may  be  purchased  at  the  agricnltn- 
ral  stores  in  Boston,  at  (h>m  #60.  to  $80  per  ton. 
Linseed  cake  produces  a  great  flow  of  milk.  For 
calves  and  lambs  we  should  prefer  oats,  canots, 
beets,  or  other  roots. 

puLLnra  wooir-^ncxs— oatabsh 

My  sheep  pull  their  wool  out  in  strings.  What 
is  the  remedy  for  that,  and  running  at  the  nose  ? 
What  is  the  best  remedy  for  ticks  ? 

mat  CampUm,  N.  H.,  1867.  w. 

Remarks.— Pulling  wool  ont  may  possibly  be 
traced  back  to  feeding  too  late  on  firost-bitten  grass 
last  foil,  or  tt  maybe  caused  by  ticks.   If  by  the 
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latter,  ase  the  tobacco  wash,  or  the  common  mer- 
curial ointment ;  bat  either  with  great  care. 

For  ''running  at  the  nose/'  treat  the  sheep  much 
as  you  would  yourself  or  your  child  for  "a  bad 
cold."  In  this  case,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  sereral  pounds  of  cure.  Mr.  Morrill  says, 
remove  to  a  warm  shelter  and  give  some  loosening 
fbod  or  purgative  medicine,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  nature  in  its  efforts  to  remove  the 
disease. .  Dr.  Randall  remarks,  that  after  having 
tried  a  variety  of  experiments  on  this  disease,  ho 
does  nothing  for  ordinary  cases  of  catarrh  in  his 
flock,  except  to  take  particular  care  tliat  their 
quarters  are  kept  comfortable,  and  that  they  have 
a  regular  supply  of  proper  food. 

▲  TIOHT  CELLAR. 

In  your  issue  of  to-day,  you  give  me  directions 
for  making  tight  the  bottom  of  my  tank,  which  I 
expect  to  profit  by,  and  for  which  I  am  very  much 
obliged ;  but  it  must  be  as  necessary  to  have  the 
sides  tight  two  or  three  feet  high,  as  the  bottom.  I 
am  told  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  that  liquid 
manure  will  soon  destroy  cement.  Is  this  so,  and 
if  so,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Ton  say,  spread  the  clay 
on  one  side,  one  inch  deep,  then  pound.  At  least, 
I  suppose  you  would  have  me  spread  it  all  over 
one  inch  deep  before  putting  on  more.     d.  l.  t. 

Marlboro\  N.  H.,  March  23, 1867. 

Remabks. — A  great  many  bam  cellars  are  ce- 
mented on  the  bottom,  and  last  for  a  long  time.  If 
you  wish  to  preserve  liquids  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  you  will  probably  be  obliged  to  lay  up 
regular  brick  or  stone'walls,  and  cement  them. 
Our  directions  were  plain,  we  think,  about  putting 
on  the  day.  You  must  begin  somewhere,  so  we 
said  begin  on  one  side,  and  added,  "and  go  on  un- 
til yon  get  the  bottom  covered,"  &c. 

•      TO  PHETBNT  bows  DBSTROTINO  THCnt  TOITKO. 

I  have  often  thought  of  giving  my  method  of 
taming  the  vicious  sow,  so  as  to  save  the  pigs,  and 
as  it  is  about  the  time  to  begin  operations,  I  will 
give  it  80  as  to  be  understood,  if  possil)le.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  I'ail.  When  tbe  pigs  are  due, 
watch  the  sow;  she  will  generally  begin  making 
her  nest  from  6  to  12  hours  before  yon  sec  any 

Eigs,  and  you  can  be  all  ready.  Have  a  basket  at 
and  with  some  fine  straw  in  it,  largo  enough  to 
hold  all  the  pigs  you  arc  expecting,  with  a  few 
straps  that  will  backle  easily  and  tight ;  keep  close 
watch,  and  if  on  the  appearance  of  the  pigs  the 
mother  t^ccms  disposed  to  destroy  them,  put  them 

auickly  in  the  Iwsket,  and  keep  them  warm.  Cover 
tic  Ijaskct  with  anything  at  hand,  and  keep  them 
in  hearing  of  the  mother  until  all  is  over.  Then 
let  two  men  take  the  sow  and  lay  her  on  her  side, 
and  Htrap  her  fore  legs  together  and  the  hind  legs 
in  the  same  way ;  put  a  small  cord  in  her  mouth 
with  a  slip  noose  on  the  upper  jaw,  make  It  fast  to 
^  a  stake  or  anything  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
her  nose.  Tic  the  hind  legs  back,  so  she  cannot 
kick  to  hurt  the  pigs,  and  the  fore  legs  fonvard  for 
the  same  reason.  .Raise  them  from  the  floor  so 
she  cannot  turn  over,  and  when  all  is  ready  and 
you  see  she  cannot  possibly  hart  them,  pnt  the 
pigs  with  her  and  leave  them  12  hours,  and  if  she 
is  not  satisfied  tnm  her  over  and  give  her  another 
lesson.  It  cannot  hurt  the  sow  if  the  legs  arc  not 
tied  too  tight.  I  have  tried  it  with  the  most  vi- 
doos  sow  1  ever  saw,  and  have  never  known  a  pig 


lost  where  it  has  been  tried.  If  yon  think  it  worth 
printing  I  may  try  again  on  some  other  subject. 
•  £.  W.  Obmsbkb. 

Eati  MonipeHer,  Vt.,  Maavh,  1867. 

Remaaks.— This  process  is  new  to  ns,  but  if 
managed  carefully  has  no  objections  on  the  score 
of  cruelty,  although  12  hours  seems  to  us  a  longer 
period  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  animal  in  one 
position. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  tendency  of  sows  to 
destroy  theif  young  grows  out  of  a  Ticlous  dispo- 
sition, but  fh)m  an  unhealthy  ormorbid  condition 
of  the  system. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Let  the  sow 
have  constant  access  to  the  ground;  plenty  of 
space  in  her  feeding  and  sleeping  room ;  a  variety 
of  food,  including  some  meat  or  ftesh  flsh ;  a  little 
and  but  little,  fine  litter  on  the  floor  where  the  pigs 
are  to  be  dropt. 

Accustom  her  to  being  handled,  petted  a  little, 
and  to  seeing  different  persons  about  the  pen. 

Feed  moderately,  and  treat  kindly  In  every  re- 
spect, observing  the  other  rules  suggested,  and 
sows  will  rarely  destroy  their  young. 

DISEASED  POrLTBT. 

I  wish  to  inqaire  through  the  Farmeb,  what  it 
the  probable  cause  of,  and  cure  for, a  disease  which 
is  attacking  my  hens  ?  I  have  a  flock  of  brisht, 
handsome  last  spring  pullets,  a  mixture  of  Bolton 
Grey  and  Dorking.  Within  a  few  weeks  one  af.cr 
another  have  sickened  and  died.  We  flrst  notice 
a  drooping  of  the  wings  and  general  weak  l^>pear• 
ance,  and  a  swelling  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  or 
partly  on  the  breast,  so  that  the  hen  is  inclined  to 
carry  her  head  on  one  side.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  comb  grows  dark  purple^  almost  black, 
and  in  trying  to  walk  she  pitches  forward,  some- 
times falling  on  one  side.  We  had  a  rooster  in 
somewhat  similar  condition  lost  summer,  which 
recovered.  They  are  fed  with  dongh,  com,  and  occa- 
sionally a  few  scraps,  pick  up  a  good  many  seeds 
fron^hay,&c.,  having  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
bam,  and  out  of  doors,  when  they  cfiuose  to  go; 
also,  plenty  of  ftcBh  water.  If  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  suliject,  you 
will  oblige  a  subscriber.  h. 

Framingham,  Mass.,  March  29, 1867. 

Remarks.— In  cases  such  as  you  describe,  a 
gentleman  gave  a  hen  one  grain  of  calomel  in  a 
bread  pill,  and  four  hours  afterwards  15  grains  of 
jalap,  repeating  the  latter  for  four  succsssive 
nights.    The  cure  was  perfect. 

A  GOOD  YOKE  OT  OXBK. 

I  have  a  pair  of  oxen  that  traveled  fifty-six  miles 
out  and  back,  in  five  and  one-half  days,  IcMided 
one  way  with  one  cord  of  havd  wood. 

Andrew  Russell. 

TofOfumd,  Mass.,  March  28,  1867. 

SALT  FOB  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

I  planted  a  fbw  potatoes  lost  spring,  for  an  ex- 
periment. I  soaked  sawdust  in  strong  brine  and 
put  as  much  In  each  hill  as  I  could  hold  in  one 
Land.  In  a  few  hills,  with  the  soaked  sawdust,  I 
put  ftom  one-half  to  a  teacupfhl  of  salt.  I  wished 
to  find  out  if  it  would  kill  the  potatoes.  Where 
the  sawdust  was,  without  the  addition  of  the  salt, 
the  potatoes  grew  very  rank,  the  vines  spread  out 
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on  tbe  gronnd,  as  there  was  not  BtreDgth  to  hold 
them  up,  but  when  straightened  ap,  Bome  were 
nearly  as  high  as  hiy  head.  The  potatoes  were 
rery  large.  It  took  bnt  a  fbw  hills  for  a  bushel. 
Where  the  salt  was  added  they  were  not  as  large 
in  tops  or  bottoms.  It  was  evident  that  there  was 
too  mncb  salt. 

No  manure  of  any  kind  was  nsed  last  spring ; 
the  year  before  there  was  a  little  spread  on  the 
land.  My  little  girl  pnt  itom  ten  to  thirty  sunflow- 
er seeds  in  a  hill,  but  not  one  grew,  except  where 
she  scattered  them  outside  the  hills.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  salt  is  a  valuable  manure  for  some 
kinds  of  plants.  I  intend  trying  it  on  potatoes 
more  extensively  this  year.  Would  it  not  be  as 
well  to  pnt  clear  salt  in  the  hill  ? 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  I  raised  potatoes  on 
last  year,  that  is  mellow,  on  which  there  was  no 
manure  except  200  pounds  of  plaster  per  acre.  I 
wish  to  sow  either  to  wheat  or  oats  and  seed  down. 
Would  salt  be  good  for  either  of  these  crops,  and 
how  much  per  acre  ? 

I  take  the  Fahmeb,  and  read  it,  too,  and  I  have 
seen  bnt  little  said  about  salt  as  a  manure.  One  of 
my  ncighliors  that  saw  the  result  of  my  trial,  says 
he  shall  try  it  on  half  an  acre. 

1  have  two  reasons  for  not  using  bam  manure.  I 
bavf  but  little,  and  the  piece  of  land  is  more  than 
a  mile  off,  all  the  way  up  hill.  o.  w.  c. 


k  mile  off,  all  the  way  i 
Groton,  N.  H.,  1867. 


REKABKs.^We  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  small 
quantity  of  clear  Fait  in  the  hill  would  be  usefhl  to 
potatoes ;  but  it  should  not  come  near  the  seed. 
We  should  recommend  a  handful  of  plaster  to  the 
hfU,  as  far  better  than  salt. 

A  mixture  of  salt  and  lime  would  be  excellent 
for  your  wheat  crop.  It  should  be  thoroughly 
mingled  and  sown  broadcast  in  a  powdered  condi' 
tion.  An  English  farmer  found  the  salt  and  lime 
very  beneficial  on  the  potato  crop.  One  or  two 
parts  of  lime  to  four  or  five  of  salt. 

TO  PKETBKT  A  COW  BUCKING  HBK8BLP. 

Please  print  in  your  next  number  of  the  Farmeu 
the  different  remedies  to  prevent  a  cow  fY'om  suck- 
ing herself,  and  oblige  £.  C.  Rowbel. 

Albany,  Vt^  Mar^  31,  1867. 

Bemarxs.— We  have  nsed,  both  for  cows  and 
cahres,  a  strip  of  stout  leather— a  piece  of  an  old 
tog,  or  sole  leather-— with  a  row  of  projecting  nails 
.  ground  sharp,  hung  by  a  head-stall  around  the 
nose.  We  have  seen  a  sort  of  straight  jacket  put 
upon  the  neck  to  prevent  the  turning  of  the  head- 
sometimes  a  square  frame,  at  others  it  is  made  by 
placing  two  ox  bows  on  the  neck  and  fastening 
ihcm  alioat  a  foot  apart,  one  behind  the  other,  by 
pieces  of  wood  screwed  on.  M.  C.  Johnson,  in 
Country  Gentleman^  says  he  puts  an  ordinary 
leather  halter  upon  the  cow's  head ;  slips  an  iron 
ring  on  a  surcingle  and  puts  it  around  the  body ; 
then  takes  a  round  smooth  stick  of  good  timber,  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  drives  a  staple  in 
one  end  and  tics  the  staple  to  the  nng  in  the  halter, 
sod  puts  the  other  end  of  the  stick  between  her 
fore  legs,  and  through  the  ring  in  the  surcingle. 
An  Ohio  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  says 
that  a  hickory  rod,  some  two  feet  long,  nicely  ta- 
pered to  sharp  points,  and  put  through  the  carti- 
lege  of  the  nose  in  the  same  maimer  that  rings  are 


inserted,  proves  effectual.  A  light  hoard,  some 
eight  inches  by  five,  with  a  suitable  notch  in  one 
edge,  is  sometimes  hung  upon  the  gristle  of  the 
nose. 

Bnt  we  believe  that  the  nose  strap,  which  should 
be  lined  on  the  inside  after  driving  the  nails 
through,  will  prove  the  simplest,  least  objectiona- 
ble, and  as  efficient  as  any  other  cure  for  this  bad 
habit,  which  we  regard  as  a  good  reason  for  beef- 
ing any  animal  which  indulges  it. 

USE  OF  PLASTEB. 

I  wish  to  inquhre  through  the  New  Enolamd 
Fabmeb,  what  kind  of  soil  plaster  or  gypsum  is 
best  adapted  to,  and  what  are  its  effects  ?  If  it  has 
any  permanent  fertilizing  qualities,  or  acts  simply 
as  a  stimulant,  that  exhausts  the  soil,  making  it 
really  poorer  for  the  application  ? 

Has  it  any  value  as  jH  top-dressing  on  old,  dry 
pastures,  or  grass  land  of  intervales  ? 

Will  hops  do  well  on  intervales  subject  to  fresh- 
et once  or  twice  a  year  ?  Subsceibeb. 

Lttnenburfft  VL,  1867. 

Re  MABKs.— Plaster  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  dhrect 
food  for  some  plants— but  that  it  does  enrich  the 
soil,  acting  directly  and  by  virtue  of  its  own  ingre- 
dients, we  do  not  mean  to  assert.  It  must  not  be 
relied  upon  alone.  It  undoubtedly  increases  the 
green  portion  of  plants  more  than  it  does  the  grain, 
and  this  adapts  it  to  pastures.  On  some  pastures 
a  dressing  of  plaster  will  bring  out  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  white  clover,  where  scarcely  a  plant  of 
that  kind  had  been  seen  for  years.  This  does  not 
impoverish  the  pasture,  but  emichea  it  in  three 
ways:  1,  by  filling  the  soil  with  roots  which  will 
eventually  die  there,  and  form  a  most  valuable  fer- 
tilizer ;  2,  it  causes  the  surface  to  be  covered  with 
valuable  herbage,  about  mne-tentha  of  which  come 
from  the  air ;  3,  the  stock  kept,  on  the  pasture  are 
fed  abundantly,  and  consequently  their  droppings 
will  be  liberal,  and  tend  greatly  to  enrich  the  soil. 

Plaster  is  especially  beneficial  on  the  pea,  bean, 
turnip  and  clover  crops,  and  is  appropriate  to  such 
lands  as  will  best  bring  these  plants.  It  acts  well 
on  most  grass  lands,  and  ought  to  be  sown  in  damp 
or  rainy  weather,  when  it  will  adhere  to  tlm  wet 
leaves. 

We  shotdd  think  the  hop  would  flourish  on  such 
lands  as  you  speak  of,  if  the  water,  thoroughly 
passes  off  in  April. 

BXPEBIltBimNO. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  more  iarmers 
shall  try  experiments,  the  coming  season,  believ- 
ing that,  aside  from  Divine  revelation,  experiments 
We  the  source  of  much  of  our  knowledge. 

What  moons  can  bo  adopted  to  secure  more  ex- 
periments and  a  more  general  knowledge  of  them 
and  their  results  ?  1  wish  you  would  give  us  an 
editorial  upon  the  subject,  and  enlist  your  ablest 
corresponacnts  in  its  discussion. 

Would  a  system  of  oremiunu  have  a  tendency  to 
secure  the  result  ?  Ir  eo,  I  will  be  one  of  20  to  pay 
a  #100  premium  to  the  town,  or  farmers*  club,  or 
lyceom,  that  secures  the  greatest  number  of  the 
most  accurate  experiments  in  anv  agricultural  de- 
partment, the  coming  season,  and  especially  in  the 
making  and  use  of  manure. 
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Perhaps  a  more  general  and  common  disousion 
ofthesul^ect  by  the  ablest  pens,  will  secnre  the 
end.  There  are  probably  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
have  experimented  with  commercial  manures  the 
past  season,  who  have  not  vet  made  public  their  ex- 
periments—either  being  afraid  others  will  learn  for 
nothing  what  has  cost  them  money,  labor,  time  and 
patience,  or  not  having  been  successful,  are  afraid 
of  being  laughed  at ;  or  they  "can  not  write  for  the 
papers,"  or  some  other  equally  ui\justifiable  rea- 
son. Are  such  men  doing  their  duty  to  them- 
selves or  the  public  ?  Are  we  farmers  at  liberty  to 
live  for  ourselves  ?  Are  we  not  continually  receiv- 
ing benefits  fh>m  our  neighbors,  great  good  from  a 
powcrftil  government,  made  more  and  more  pow- 
erful by  internal  improvements,  and  the  increased 
knowledge  and  success  of  its  people  ?  And  if  any 
one  can  tell  of  anything  that  will  tend  more  to 
these  ends  than  judicious  experiments,  not  only 
made  but  reported  to  the  public,  let  him  not  hold 
his  peace.  Lectum. 

Vermont,  April,  1867. 

Bemarks.— The  publishers  of  the  New  Eno- 
ulvd  Fabmbb  may  be  counted  in  for  two  shares 
in  that  premium,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  re- 
sults be  faithfully  reported  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ihrmlng  community  in  general,  by  their  publica- 
tion in  our  columns. 

BPBCXaL  MiiKUBBa. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  manure  Is  best  or  the 
most  profitable  to  spread  on  grass  land  ?  Will  su- 
perphosphate of  lime  pay  ?  Stable  manure,  deliv- 
erea,  will  cost  about  fourteen  dollars  per  cord,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  pays  at  that  price. 

Ethelbbbt  WnrsoB. 

Smiihfield,  Gremoitte,  R.  L,  AprU6, 1867. 

Remarks.— ^Fourteen  dollars  per  cord  is  a  large 
price  for  manure.  But  it  costs  some  of  our  mar- 
ket gardeners  nearly  or  quite  as  much,  and  yet 
they- apply  from  ten  to  twelve  cords  per  acre,  and 
iliui  that  it  is  poor  policy  to  scrimp  in  manure. 
They  use  but  little  superphosphate,  and  that  for 
gpecial  purposes.  We  must  make  and  aave  all  the 
manure  we  can  from  our  bom  and  house—from 
our  stock,  muck-beds,  slops  and  waste— no,  there 
must  be  no  such  thing  or  word  as  waste— every 
thjng  must  be  saved  and  used.  For  top-drcsshig, 
composts  are  usually  employed.  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Fnuningham,  Mass.,  whose  farming  operations 
were  recently  alluded  to  in  the  Farmer,  finds  that 
loam,  of  itself,  as  a  top-dressing,  increases  the 
growth  of  grass,  but  he  thinks  the  additional  value 
of  composting  pays  for  the  extra  hibor  of  putting  a 
large  quantity  through  the  cattle  yards  and  hog 
pens. 

WILL  PLASTER  PAT  ? 

I  Wish  to  inquire  if  it  will  pay  to  cart  plaster,  at 
nine  dollars  a  ton,  five  miles  to  puton  potatoes  and 
com,  or  sow  on  grass  land  ?     Aarosi  Brioham. 

HoUiston,  Mau.,  March  30, 1867. 

Bemarks.— Sometimes  it  will,  and  sometimes  it 
will  not ;  somewhere  it  will,  and  somewhere  it  will 
not  The  operation  of  plaster  is  a  mystery  and  a 
pvuzle.  We  have  witnessed  most  wonderftil  results 
from  its  use  in  Michigan ;  while,  from  ito  applica- 
tkm  in  Massachusetts,  we  have  looked  in  vain  for 
pfoof  that  it  ''pays.**   Some  think  U  opentes  bel- 


ter in  dry  seasons  tiian  in  wet.  Sappoaeyoatiyt 
little— by  which  it  is  sometimes  said  we  find  ool 
what  a  good  deal  means. 

VERMONT  WVBAT. 

I  did  not  reply  to  the  inquirv  of  Mr.  Parmenter, 
for  the  reason  that  others,  and  one  in  this  oonoly, 
Mr.  Nutting,  better  qualified  to  do  so  than  I  am, 
have  done  it. 

I  enclose  a  specimen  of  wheat  grown  by  mc  Isit 
season.  I  do  not  know  anv  namo'for  it.  It  is  ta 
Iowa  variety  and  will  stand  up  under  heavy  rsioi 
better  than  any  variety  I  have  ever  sown. 

My  crop  was  26J  bushels  per  acre,  of  60  ponndi 
by  actual  weight.  It  makes  over  40  pounds  of  fise 
flour  per  bushel.  I  write  that  others  may  be  en- 
couraged to  raise  wheat  in  this  section  where  itbsf 
been  so  long  abandoned.         Rotal  Burxham. 

South  Strafford,  Vt,,  April  %  1867. 

Remarks.— The  berries  of  the  spedmen  reoelTsd 
were  so  large,  plump  and  handsome,  that  we 
showed  it  to  some  of  our  seed-sellers,  who  were 
verv  much  pleased  with  it,  and  wish  to  know  if 
yon  have  any  to  sell. 

PROZEK  TBAT8— cows    FOR   THE   DAIST— MAiniU 
FOR  CLAT  LAND. 

Will  you  or  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmbi, 
tell  me  what  can  bo  done-  with  a  cow  that  has 
frozen  her  teats  so  that  the  milk  leaks  out  all  die 
time ;  is  there  any  help  for  it,  or  not  ? 

Which  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle  for  the  dairy, 
the  Ayrshire  or  Aldemey  ? 

Which  is  the  best  for  clay  hind,— to  put  the  ma- 
nure on  top  of  the  ground  and  harrow  it  in,  or 
plow  it  in,— for  grass  ?  Curtis  Whbblbb. 

Fairfax,  Vt,,  March  29, 1867. 

Rbmarsb.— Make  beef  of  the  cow  as  fiut  as  pos- 
sible. 

Your  question  as  to  what  breed  of  cows  is  best 
for  the  didry  would  require  a  somewhat  extended 
reply  to  answer  it  fully.  But,  briefly,  the  Ajrrshin 
would  be  better  for  a  cheese  dairy,  and  the  Alder- 
ney,  or  a  grade  of  Aldemey,  for  butter.  The  coir 
for  a  good  cheese  dairy  is  not  the  best  cow  fiira 
butter  dairy.  There  are  difl'erentqaalitles  of  milk. 
If  Ayrshire  cows  are  used  for  butter,  one  good  At 
demey  to  every  six  Ayrshires,  would  give  the  bat* 
ter  a  decided  improvement. 

POTATO-RAISnrO  OK  LONO  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

Tour  correspondent,  "G.  B.,"  Essex,  Vt.,  asks 
for  information  as  to  the  **bcst  method  of  raiding 
potatoes,  preparing  the  seed,"  &c.  Perhaps  the 
following  statement  of  the  process  adopted  by  the 
farmers  in  this  section,  though  somewhat  different 
from  that  usually  practiced  in  New  England,  may 
afford  him  some  practical  hints. 

The  land  is  deeply  plowed,  and  horse  manore 
used,  which  forces  the  crop  to  earlv  maturity,  and 
hence  it  is  less  liable  to  rot.  The  largest  potatoei 
are  selected  for  seed,  and  if  oblong,  are  cut  in  qoar- 
ters,  rejecting  the  small  eyes  of  the  seed  end,  so 
called,  which  produce  small  potatoes  but  do  not 
add  to  the  weight  of  the  product,  as  was  demon- 
strated to  me  on  a  potato  field.  The  pieces  are 
dropped  15  to  18  inchs  apart,  growing  no  more 
than  three  or  four  stalks  togetner,  so  that  It  \m 
rather  drills  than  hills.  As  to  cultivating,  it  is  vei7 
little  more  work,  and  the  chances  of  orowth  mnca 
greater  than  overseedhig  in  the  hill.  From  tin 
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large  ^e,  or  germ,  cornea  the  large  potato,  and  tbe 
contnury  with  the  smaller  vines.  Oar  farmers 
ioout  the  •'small  potato*'  planting— as  they  do  all 
small,  mean  seed,  and  all  small  animals.  On  this 
Island  the  potato  business  is  reduced  to  a  science ; 
tnd  a  look  ot  the  fields  in  Flotbush  and  Flatlands, 
hi  Jane,  will  satisfy  one  that  our  fanners  under- 
stand  their  business.  Ferimps  it  would  not  be  an 
exaicgcration  to  say  that  without  adyantage  as  to 
soifor  climate,  they  raise  doable  the  crop  to  the 
aerc,  as  compared  with  the  Now  England  States. 

H.  Poor. 
Brookfyn,  Long  JOand,  N.  F.,  April,  1867. 

RAI7LIXO  WOOD  AKD  MUCK^IXFBOTIXO  A  FABK. 

Farmers  have  been  very  busy  lumbering,  and 
still  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  on  some  farms  must 
remain  in  the  woods  where  it  was  prostrated 
ISFt  May  by  a  fierce  tornado.  Since  getting 
mine  ont  I  have  hanled  a  lot  of  muck,  and  piled  it 
in  a  long  heap  so  as  to  have  it  ready  to  remove 
next  summer,  as  it  dries,  to  a  convenient  place 
near  my  cow  stable,  where  I  can  use  it  behind  my 
cattle  to  absorb  the  Hqnid  droppings,  and  thns  en- 
large the  raanare  heap  and  consequently  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  form.  This  I  think  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  methods  of  enriching  land,  pitn- 
ated  OS  wo  are,  so  far  from  market,  where  the 
freight  on  artificial  manures  makes  them  so  costly. 
Ten  years  ago,  I  took  possession  of  the  farm  I  now 
occapy.  Baring  that  time  its  productiveness  has 
been  increased  one  handrod  per  cent,  without  the 
ose  of  any  other  means  than  those  1  coald  gather 
on  the  farm,  without  baying  manure  of  any  kind ; 
and  yet  I  see  room  for  more  Improvement  in  the 
same  direction.  StiU,  when  I  plant  carrots  for  the 
sake  of  having  some  to  color  the  winter  batter, 
which  I  do  by  feeding  tbem  to  the  cows  histead 
of  potting  the  juice  io  the  cream,  if  I  foil  of  har- 
vestingnearlv  twice  as  many  as  W.  W.  Chcnory  did, 
I  feel  that  I  have  not  fed  my  land  as  well  he  has 
hh  imported  cattle.  I  am  practically  convinced 
that  it  IB  easier  and  cheaper  to  raise  ten  bushels  of 
carrots  on  one  rod  of  land  than  on  two,  and  seven- 
ty-five bushels  of  com  or  oats  on  one  acre  than  on 
two,  and  so  on  through  the  catalogue. 

w.  I.  Szxoirns. 

lUudnuy,  Vt.,  Mtmih  7, 1867. 

STSnrO  WHBAT. 

Please  inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Fabxbb,  what  kind  of  spring  wheat  I  had  best 

sow?  A  SUBSCnXBEB. 

ffoMrAtS,  Jfoss.,  April,  1867. 

KBMABKa.— Those  who  have  been  sowing  spring 
wheat  will  please  reply.  Mr.  Wm.  Allen,  of  North 
Hartland,  Yt.,  prefers  the  White  FUnt;  Mr.  Rafiis 
Natting,  of  Randolph,  Yt.,  says  the  most  popular 
▼arkty  hi  his  neighborhood  is  the  Bhick  Sea,  and 
'^H.,'*  of  Epphag,  N.  H.,  recommends  an  ''early  va- 
riety." 

^'BONB  PLOUX." 

Having  been  a  wee  little  journey  in  the  mud,  to- 
day, I  mot  an  old  acquaintance  who  told  me  that 
he  tried  a  tecrel  of  the  Boston  *<Bdne  Flour"  that 
was  lent  into  this  vicbiity  hwt  season,  and  thought 
so  highly  of  it  that  he  intends  to  try  some  more  the 


He  said  he  prepared  a  piece  for  com  in  the  usual 
wav,  patting  manure  in  the  hill,  from  the  bam, 
■aa  then  In  every  alternate  two  rows  he  put  a  de- 
ceat  baadfttl  of  the  bone,  on  top  of  the  manure. 
Vhen  the  com  tasselled  out,  he  lonnd  by  standing 
en  the  side  of  the  field  towards  which  the  rows 
nil,  that  the  top  of  the  mm  presented  aa  nndalat- 


ing  or  oormgated  surface,  every  other  two  rows  be- 
ing as  much  as  four  inches  higher  than  the  inter- 
mediate ones.  He  did  not  harvest  It  separately, 
but  thinks  the  bone  did  good. 

Ho  also  sowed  four  quarts  ou  one  rod  of  run-ont 
gross  land ;  when  he  hayed  tho  field  in  which  it 
was,  he  did  not  notice  any  eflbct.  bat  the  aftermath, 
or  rowen,  was  larger  where  tne  bone  woii,  and 
there  a  good  deal  uf  clover  had  come  in,  though 
there  was  none  in  the  rest  of  the  field.  1  believe 
four  quarts  to  the  rod  is  alx)ut  20  bushels,  or  6A 
barrels  to  the  acre.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  send 
you  the  above,  believing  that  the  pablication  of  the 
renUU  of  experiments  is  too  much  neglected. 

BUFUS  NUTTINO. 

Randolph,  Vt.,  AprU  9, 1867. 

CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOBS. 

I  never  wrote  a  line  for  a  newspaper  in  the  world, 
but  as  1  see  by  an  article  in  your  valuable  paper, 
that  a  man's  sanity  would  be  called  in  question  if 
he  should  plant  small  potatoes,  I  will  give  you  my 
way  of  raising  them.  Last  sprins  I  planted  two 
and  a  half  acres  of  potatoes  on  old  land  that  had 
been  up  three  years,  and  the  soil  was  dry  and  san- 
dy. I  plowed  it  three  inches  deeper  than  my  neigh- 
bors do,  and  then  1  furrowed  it  out  deep  and  put 
in  each  hill  a  small  shovelfhl  of  old  manure,  or 
compost,  as  more  than  half  of  it  was  stuff  that  I 
carted  into  my  yard.  The  rows  were  three  feet 
and  the  hills  two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  I  put  two 
potatoes  in  a  hiU,  six  inches  asunder.  My  seed  po- 
tatoes were  about  the  bize  of  hens'  eggs,  and  I 
never  use  larger  ones.  As  I  market  my  potatoes, 
I  plant  very  early.  As  soon  as  they  are  up,  I  nut 
a  cultivator  through  them,  and  then  a  double  plow, 
after  which  a  man  can  hoe  an  acre  a  day.  In  ten 
days  I  run  the  plow  tlirough  them  again,  and  it 
is  less  work  to  hoe  than  at  first.  I  save  time  and 
get  more  potatoes  by  hoeing  twice.  I  change  my 
seed  most  every  year.  I  think  I  got  about  one 
hundred  bushels  more  by  changing  seed  last  year. 
The  result  of  my  crop  was  seven  hundred  and  for- 
ty bushels  of  good  nice  potatoes,  mostly  Oronoes . 
My  farm  lays  a  mile  firum  the  foot  of  Sunapee 
Mountain.  O.  F.  Cain. 

Goshen,  Sullivan  Co,,  N.  E.,  March,  1867. 

GBAFTINO  WAX; 

The  directions  given  in  a  late  Fabxex  for  mak- 
ing grafcing  wax  arc  precisely  the  same  that  I  have 
practiced  over  40  years.  A  few  days  since  I  took 
four  pounds  of  rosin,  two  pounds  of  beeswax,  and  . 
one  pound  of  tallow,  and  after  dividing  each  into 
pieces  or  lumps  as  small  as  walnuts,  put  the 
whole  into  a  brass  kettle— the  tallow  first— and  set 
it  on  the  stove  over  a  slow  fire,  and  as  it  melted  I 
stirred  all  well  together.  I  then  poured  it  into  a 
brass  kettle  containing  two  pails  of  cold  water,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  cool  enough,  I  greased  ray  liands 
well  with  tallow  and  divided  the  compound  into 
eight  balls.  I  then  formed  the  balls  into  rolls 
twelve  inches  long,  by  constantly  working  and 
pulling  until  tho  moss  was  pliable  and  not  lumpy, 
and  have  a  fine  specimen  of  wax.  Spread  the  wax, 
when  grafting,  as  thin  as  coarse  brown  paper  on 
the  end  of  tho  limb,  making  it  aur-tight  around  the 
scions.  JouN  Kino. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  T.,  AprU,  1867. 

TO  rXXYENT  KXX8  XATINO  BOOS. 

**A  Subscriber"  asks  in  the  Fabmer  of  March 
30,  a  remedy  "for  his  hens  eating  their  eggs."  If 
he  will  give  his  hens  tresh  meat  twice  a  week,  with 
a  mixture  of  com,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  and  a 
lump  of  lime,  pounded  bone,  oyster  shells,  or  like. 
I  thmk,  f¥om  experience  and  observation,  he  wUl 
find  the  remedy.    In  the  summer  season  hens  usu* 
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ally  roam  the  orchard  and  lots,  and  find  insects, 
worms,  &c.  In  the  winter,  deprived  of  their  natu- 
ral variety  of  food,  they  often  resort  to  eating  their 
eggs.  Supply  this  variety,  and  this  bad  habit  will 
be  prevented,  and  perhaps  cured.  w.  h.  w. 

South  Windsor,  Ct,,  April,  1867. 

Kemabks.— "Another  Subscriber''  in  East  Ran- 
dolph, Vt.,  writes :  "Catch  the  hen,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  off  the  flinty  point  of  the  upper  bill 
and  the  hen  will  not,  or  cannot,  strike  hard  enough 
to  break  the  shell."    Bather  severe  on  the  biddy ! 

CULTURE  OF  HOPS. 

I  am  thinking  of  setting  out  a  hop  yard,  and 
would  like  to  inquire : 

1.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  hops  ? 

2.  What  distance  ought  they  to  be  set  between 
rows  and  hills } 

8.  How  should  they  be  manured. 

4.  How  should  they  be  poled,  with  long  or  short 
poles?  J.  F.  D. 

Bradford,  N.  H.,  1867. 

BEMA&xs.^The  hop  crop  baa  greatly  increased 
latterly.  In  1850  the  whole  crop  of  the  country 
was  3,497,029  pounds;  and  in  1860,  10,991,996 
pounds!  Next  to  New  York,  Vermont  raises 
more  hops  than  any  other  State,  producing  638,- 
677  pounds  in  1860. 

1.  What  is  the  best  variety  of  hops',  we  do  not 
know.  They  take  their  names  firom  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  such  as  the  hanging  of  the  fruit, 
the  color  of  the  vine,  that  is,  the  climbing  stem. 
The  grape-hop  takes  its  name  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  hangs,  the  cluster  being  close  together, 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Those  named  from  the 
Tine,  are  the  green,  the  white  and  the  red.  Others 
are  named  fh)m  places  where  they  have  been  suc- 
cessfully grown,  and  some  Arom  persons  who  have 
raised  them  from  seed.  The  plant  is  usually 
raised  from  cuttings  in  the  spring. 

2.  The  plants  are  usually  placed  in  hills,  at  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  feet  each  way,  and  should 
be  set  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  season  will 
permit. 

3.  The  hop  plant  loves  a  rich  loam ;  the  whole 
yard  should  be  manured  and  the  manure  well 
worked  in,  because  the  roots  extend  themselves  in 
every  direction,  and  often  quite  deep  into  the  soil. 
No  weeds  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  nor  the  sur- 
face to  become  hard. 

In  the  English  practice,  the  first  year's  poles  are 
about  six  feet  in  length,  but  twelve  feet  poles  are 
afterwards  used. 

FAKMS  AND  FARMING  IN  WESTMINSTER,  TT.^ 

I  cannot  agree  with  you,  and  many  others,  in 
Tonr  advice  to  young  men  about  commencing  life 
in  farming.  Does  the  merchant  get  all  his  capital 
before  he  commences  business  ?  It  is  not  so  with 
our  most  successftil  men.  If  they  can  borrow 
money  at  six  per  cent,  and  let  it  a^  ten,  it  is  what 
they  are  after.  So  with  fanning.  I  know  there 
are  some  who  are  afhiid  to  risk  a  dollar  in  any- 
thing, and  they  had  better  let  farming  alone  and 
work  for  others.  I  know  men,  young  men,  who 
are  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,^ 
that  has  all  been  made  within  the  same  number  of 
years,  by  farming  alone,  running  in  debt  for  all, 


with  the  exception  of  their  stock ;  and  that  is  the 
way,  in  my  mind,  to  do.  Buy  a  fturo  worth  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  if  you  can  get 
trusted  as  much.  It  will  require  no  more  to  sup- 
port your  family,  and  but  little  more  to  keep  yonr 
team  than  on  a  three  thousand  dollar  farm. 

I  think  the  great  mass  of  farmers  mow  their  Und 
too  long  without  plowing.  The  farmers  here,  most 
of  them,  practice  the  following  rotation:  com, 
oats,  and  clover,  mowing  but  one  year.  The  clo- 
ver fits  the  ground  in  good  shape  for  com.  We 
seldom  miss  of  a  good  crop  of  com  after  clover. 
The  crops  have  doubled  hefe  within  the  last  ten 
years,  with  those  who  have  practiced  this  method. 

WestmintUr,  Vt,,  March,  1867.  H.  C.    . 

Bemarks.— This  is  a  plucky  view  of  the  case, 
and  a  good  view,  too,  where  the  person  who  pur- 
chases is  not  "scared  at  trifles."  A  large  fann 
can  be  managed  proportionately  cheaper  than  a 
small  one,  Just  as  well  as  other  business  can.  It 
all  depends' upon  who  has  it.  Advising  young 
and  inexperienced  farmers  to  work  for  wages,  is 
not  advising  them  never  to  go  into  debt  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  a  farm. 

A  PROLIFIC  BEAN. 

In  1866 1  raised  from  a  single  white  bash  bean, 
659  in  number,  besides  from  12  to  20  that  got  ont 
of  the  pods,  and  were  not  counted.  In  1866  I 
planted  the  659  beans.  The  cut-worms  took  aboot 
one-fourth  of  them,  as  I  judged,  and  yet  ft-om  what 
was  left,  I  gathered  19A  quarts  of  good  nice  white 
small  beans ;  or  60,667  beans ;  there  being  3106  in 
one  quart,  firom  actual  count.  If  over  "six  hun- 
dred fold''  is  not  pretty  well  for  old  Massachusetts, 
I  should  like  to  know  who  has  done  better.  . 

Bemardston,  Mau.^  Feb,  8, 1867.     H.  Aixbb. 

ZNDrSTRIOUS  HEN8. 

I  have  kept  through  the  winter  flftecn  hens,  and 
ftom  the  first  day  of  January  to  the  first  day  of 
April  they  laid  61  dozen  eggs.  Did  the  biddies  do 
well  and  pay  their  keeping  ?  d.  f. 

HarriwiUe,  N.  H..  Apr3 17,  m7. 

CARE  OF  SHEEP  AND  IJLMB8. 

On  publishing  a  few  remarks  of  mine  on  the 
"Use  and  misuse  of  Bucks,"  in  Weekly  Farmbb 
of  Feb.  16,  you  suggest  that  by  giving  my  manner 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  my  sheep  and  lambs,  I 
might  benefit  your  readers.  I  will  therefore  give 
it  as  follows : 

I  take  my  lambs  fh>m  the  sheep  about  the  flnt 
of  September.  The  sheep  have  the  fall  months  to 
recruit  in.  When  they  come  to  the  bam,  and  are 
put  upon  dry  feed,  I  give  them  roots,— ratabogas  I 
like  best, — at  least  every  other  day,  at  the  rate  of 
one  bu^hcl  to  50  sheep.  Changing  from  green  to 
entirely  dry  feed  indnces  disease.  I  give  a  varie- 
ty of  feed;  hay,  straw,  (poorly  threshed)  corn 
fodder,  and  a  little  oats,  com,  or  other  grain,  in 
meal.  I  give  them  salt  and  sulphur,  uFing  about 
one  pound  of  sulphur  to  one  bushel  of  salt,  and 
have  no  troume  with  ticks.  About  three  weeks 
before  lambing  I  give  them  cooked  food— potatoes 
or  turnips — with  meal,  mixed ;  or  wet  meal  with- 
out roots,  giving  it  quite  wet.  This  feed  will  make 
milk  for  the  lambs  when  they  come. 

When  the  sheep  begin  to  lamb  I  put  two  or  three 
in  a  small  pen  for  a  few  days,  and  if  the  iambs 
used  it,  I  give  them  a  little  cow's  new  milk  until 
they  get  smart  and  strong,  when  I  put  them  in  the 
yard,  leaving  the  small  pen  for  others.  I  increase 
the  wet  feed  after  they  lamb,  and  continue  it  until 
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they  can  get  a  good  bite  of  grass.  Tho  great  error 
is  in  stopping  the  feed  when  Uie  sheep  begin  to 
kave  the  bam.  They  will  then  refuse  hay  and 
their  milk  will  partly  dry  ap ;  the  Iambs  will  get 
stnnted  before  the  grass  is  good,  and  they  never 
folly  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  neglect.  A 
few  dollars'  worth  of  feed  and  attention  at  this 
point  will  pay  ten-fold,  besides  the  satisfaction  of 
•eeing  thrifty  growing  Iambs  and  hearty,  healthy 
sheep.  I  liave  not  lost  a  sheep  by  sickness  or  dis- 
ease fur  the  loiit  five  years. 

If  this  hasty  article  will  bo  of  any  benefit  to  your 
readers,  I  shall  feci  that  I  am  only  rendering  a 
slight  equivalent  for  .the  viUuable  information  I 
am  receiving  weekly  from  your  columns. 

Jonathan  Lawjlencb. 

8C.  Johmbunft  VL,  March  20, 1867. 

FABMINCr,  good  BOAI>0,  &0. 

Mr.  Editor,  yon  wish  us  to  write  for  the  Fab- 
mer;  but  you  will  not  expect  all  of  us  to  be  John 
Johnstons,  or  Solon  Robinsons..  Tet  we  can  write 
you  something— of  coarse  we  can — although  our 
unns  are  not  like  those  on  the  fertile  soil  of  New 
York,  or  the  more  distant  West.  Certainly  a  large 
number  of  good  farmers  in  this  onr  county  of 
Rockingham,  can  do  this.  Most  any  one  of  them 
might  write  an  interesting  volume  on  tirming  mat- 
ter. 

Fanners  of  New  England  have  some  drawbacks 
this  year,  as  they  are  now  selling  their  produce, 
SQch  Qi  potatoes,  pork,  meal,  &c,  at  about  half  of 
last  year's  prices ;  but  if  they  want  flour,  com, 
woolen  goods,  and  manv  other  things,  they  find 
no  corrcbponding  reduction  in  prices.  And  again, 
high  taxes  are  a  thing  likely  to  give  the  fanner 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  his  country,  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Oood  roads  are  a  great  advantage  to  the  farmer 
in  marketing  his  produce,  &c.  Our  vilhige  friends 
might  do  much  to  improve  the  highways  leading 
to  their  places.  We  have  known  such  roads 
nearly  impassable;  sometimes  quite  so.  Every 
consideration  of  interest,  of  duty  and  Justice  de- 
mands that  our  vilUge  friends  should  move  in  this 
matter,  and  see  to  it  that  the  roads  leading  to 
their  places  be  put  in  good  condition,  well  drained 
and  smoothly  graded.  If  these  soft  arguments  do 
not  stir  them  up,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity 
of  trying  what  virtue  there  may  be  in  harder  ones. 

Kennngton,  N.  JS,,  1867.  J.  w.  B, 

BCONOMIZIKO  ANIMAL  MATTBK. 

Were  you  to  travel  among  the  dairy  farms  of 
this  county  you  would  occasionally  find  the  car- 
cases of  the  calves  that  have  been  killed,  lying 
around  the  bam,  there  to  remahi  until  they  become 
oilbnsive,  when  they  are  removed  to  some  out  of 
the  way  place  and  left.  Now,  aroi  nd  every  farm- 
yard there  is  a  quantity  of  the  leavings  of  hay. 
straw,  com  stalks,  &c.    Gather  all  these  up  and 

Sit  ia  a  pile,  say  fhnn  one  to  two  feet  deep, 
ere  pile  these  same  calf  carcasses  close  to- 
gether on  the  top,  and  when  a  snflncient  number 
have  accumulated,  sprinkle  well  with  unslaked 
lime— say  for  ten  carcasses,  one  bushel  of  lime — 
and  then  cover  lightly  with  any  fine  material  han- 
dy, such  as  leached  ashes,  loam  or  muck,  and  then 
throw  on  top  more  of  your  coarse  niaterial ;  if  you 
are  to  have  more  carcasses,  flatten  the  top  of  the 
pile  and  put  on  more,  and  treat  as  before.  If  a 
sofllcient  quantity  of  lime  be  used,  the  whole  mass 
will  become,  before  any  one  not  well  acquainted 
with  this  mode  of  treatment  would  be  aware  of  it, 
aheap  of  valuable  manure,  inoffensive  to  the  sen- 
ses. Where  the  carcasses  are  fed  to  the  hogs  the 
head,  legs,  back  bone,  &c.,  are  always  left.  These 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  wav,  and  instead  of  be- 
ooming  a  nuisaace,  as  they  do  when  removed  to 


the  field  as  the  hogs  leave  them,  prove  a  sonrce  of 
real  profit. 

The  time  occupied  in  doing  this  is  but  little.  If 
the  heap  be  allowed  to  remain  through  the  sum- 
mer, other  waste  flesh  anc^  bones  may  find  their 
way  to  the  pile.  When  the  time  comes  to  compare 
results  between  that  which  is  manured  with  this, 
and  that  which  is  dressed  with  guano,  phosphate, 
or  bone  dust,  I  think  the  experimenter  will  say 
that  from  the  pile  pays  best,  in  proportion  to  cost. 

Richmond,  Vt,  April  9, 1867.  Henrib. 

LXCB  ON  CATTXB. 

Will  the  editor  please  inform  us,  through  the 
Fabmer,  of  a  wav  to  keep  lice  off  of  cattle,  or  kill 
them  when  thev  have  got'on  them  ?        p.  o.  o. 

Sharon,  Apr{ie,im. 

RBMABS8.^Use  the  tobacco  wash  which  is  ad- . 
yertised  in  the  Fabmbb,  or  the  mercurial  ointment. 
Both  must  be  used  with  care.  For  some  days  after 
they  are  applied,  the  cattle  should  not  be  exposed 
to  cold  or  wet.  A  little  ashes  rabbed  in  among 
the  hair,  or  even  dry  garden  loam,  will  disturb 
and  lessen  the  vermin. 

TO  dbstbot  ticks  on  shbbp. 

Will  yon,  through  the  Farxbb,  give  your  read- 
ers the  best  cure  for  sheep  that  are  troubled  with 
ticks  ?  o.  c. 

Oranffe,  April  8, 1867. 

Remarks.— Dip  them  in  the  tobacco  wash  men- 
tioned in  another  article  in  this  paper.  Of  use 
mercurial  ointment. 


AOBIOUIiTUBAIj  ITBHS. 

-»In  Philadelphia,  peach  and  apricots  trees  were 
in  full  blossom  on  the  12th  of  April. 

—The  six  woolen  mills  in  Oregon  last  year 
worked  up  more  than  1,000,000  lbs.  of  wool. 

—It  is  probable  that  the  coming  wheat  crop  wiU 
be  the  largest  ever  grown  on  this  continent. 

—Mr.  E.  T.  Miles,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  is  the 
owner  of  a  calf  one  year  old  that  weighs  720  lbs. 

—Three  villages  in  Maine  have  this  spring  pnr^ 
chased  from  one  nursery  firm  in  that  State  three 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  trees. 

—If  a  stable  is  kept  clean,  cows  will  go  into  it 
of  their  own  accord.  If  dirty,  they  have  to  be 
driven  in. 

—There  has  been  a  cheese  fhctory  oompany 
formed  in  Brookfield,  V t.,  to  operate  with  250  cows, 
and  another  in  Williamstown  with  400  cows. 

— Ofiicers  of  the  West  Somerset,  Me.,  Agricul- 
tural Society  were  elected  March  2.  S.  W.  Hap- 
good,  President;  A.  W.  Moon,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.    Fair  to  be  held  Oct.  16  and  17. 

—The  London  AgrieuUural  Gazette,  says  that  in 
fifteen  counties  11  persons  have  been  imprisoned 
and  2134  fined  for  violations  pf  hiws  and  orders 
for  the  suppression  of  the  cattle  plague. 

—It  is  estimated  that  there  are  thirty-two  and 
one-half  millions  of  sheep  in  the  loyal  twenty 
States  and  two  Territories.   It  is  supposed  that  the 
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cmiaal  namber  of  Iambi  will  be  over  tweiity*fiiiir 
millioiiB. 

^-Soaking  cows'  teats  for  a  few  minates  in  a  veiy 
vtrong  decoction  of  i;^ite  oak  bark ;  also  robber 
rings  that  fit  tight  enough  to  stay  on,  are  recom- 
mended by  the  New  York  Enral  to  prevent  cows 
leaking  their  milk. 

—The  Maine  Farmer  says  that  Wanen  Perdval, 
Esq.,  of  Tassaiboro',  who  has^thebest  herd  of  pure 
Dnrhams  in  the  State,  gives  special  prominence  to 
the  development  of  the  dairy  qoalities  of  this  fa- 
vorite breed. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer, 
has  heard  that  chewing  the  centre  seed-stalk  of 
common  plantain  will  effectually  cure  the  hanker- 
ing for  tobacco,  in  those  who  wish  to  abandon  the 
miserable  habit  of  chewing. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  GenHeman 
recommends  boring  an  inch  or  half  inch  hole,  say 
tix  inches  deep,  in  the  end  of  po8t»to  be  set  in  the 
ground  and  fill  it  with  erode  petroleum,  and  when 
the  wood  has  absorbed  one  fllhng,  to  fill  again  and 
ping  it  up,  when  the  post  may  be  set  in  the  ground. 

—The  Trihune  reporter  of  the  New  York  Far- 
mers' Club,  says  that  abortion  in  cows  is  confined 
to  dairy  sections  where  the  calf  sucks  little  or 
none,  being  killed  or  disposed  of  nearly  as  soon  as 
bom,  and  asks,  Does  not  nature  indignantly  refhse 
to  be  a  party  in  a  transaction  which  croeUy  disre- 
gardB  her  instincts  and  longings  ? 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Oentleman,  in 
Champaign  Co.,  111.,  says  that  the  cattle,  the  lands 
and  wealth  generally  of  Central  Illinois,  are  fast 
being  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  men. 
I'he  Alexanders,  who  bought  Mr.  Sullivant's  farm 
of  23,000  acres,  now  own  some  1000  head  of  fat 
cattle,  and  are  buying  up  every  *<bunch"  to  be  had 
of  the  smaller  fkrmers. 

— ^<Bamie"  is  a  new  Southern  staple  ttom  Java. 
It  will  grow  in  the  southern  half  of  Georgia,  will 
yield  five  crops  a  year  of  800  pounds  each ;  twenty- 
Ibur  hours  after  being  cut  it  is  laid  out  in  long 
bands  of  pure  white  floes,  ready  to  spin.  It  is 
planted  like  sugar  cane ;  once  planted,  always  is 
planted,  grows  twenty  feet  high,  sells  for  twice  the 
price  of  cotton,  and  is  stronger  and  finer. 

—Merchants  find  it  necessary  to  employ  travel- 
ling agents  to  solicit  business.  The  Connecticut 
*  Board  of  Agriculture  lately  resolved,  ''That  we 
recommend  to  the  Agricultural  Societies  the  prac- 
tice of  securing  contributions  of  stock  and  manu- 
fiKitures  by  personal  solicitations  of  breeders  and 
manufacturers,  and  devoting  some  time  previous 
to  the  days  of  the  Fair  to  this  objectT" 

—Mr.  J.  CUy,  of  Buxton,  Me.,  who  recently 
Tisited  the  West,  n^akes  the  following  estimate  for 
the  Maine  Farmer  of  the  cost  of  a  prairie  farm. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  will  cost  at  #5,  the 
lowest  estimate,  ||800.  To  fence  this  with  posto 
and  boards  (and  it  must  be  fenced  to  save  the 


crops)  will  cost  91  per  rod,  making  fbr  feadng 
(P640.  Then  it  will  cost  as  much  or  more,  to  build 
a  house  and  baro  there  as  here,  say  ^IfiO^— mak- 
ing the  whole  cost  $2940,  before  a  single  tairow  of 
the  tough  sod  is  turned. 

—Some  six  years  ago,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Maine  Farmer  had  one  buck  of  coarse  wool,  and 
one  of  fine.  The  fine  wool  sheared  3}  lbs.,  long 
wool  7  lbs.  unwashed.  Since  that  I  have  mode 
another  trial  of  fleeces,  both  washed,  with  this  re- 
sult :  fine ,  4|  lbs. ;  long  wool  5  lbs.  The  long  wool 
was  nice  and  clean,  the  fine  wool  I  could  not  get 
clean.  It  cost  me  two  dollars  more  to  keep  the  fine 
wool  buck,  while  the  fine  wool  lambs  were  not 
worth  as  much  as  the  others  by  about  one  dollar  a 
head. 

—A  gentleman  in  Montreal  whose  interest  in  ag- 
riculture induced  him  to  purchase  a  farm  on  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  three 
years  experience,  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sion, as  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Canada  Farmer,--' 
a  conclusion  which  has  been  forced  on  many  other 
amateur  farmers.  He  says,  "I  am  well  aware  that 
to  make  a  good  fanner  requires  an  amount  of 
knowledge  and  application  which  people  who  have 
given  the  sut^ect  no  attention  little  dream  of. 
The  profession- of  a  former  ought  to  rank  higher  in 
public  estimation  than  it  does ;  for  surely  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country  is  bound  up  with  it." 

— Mr«  McCombie,  an  experienced  grazier  and 
feeder,  near  Edinbur;^,  says,  any  one  who  turns 
cattle  out  to  grass  that  have  .been  fed  through  the 
winter  upon  cake,  com,  brewers'  wash,  grains,  or 
potatoes,  and  kept  in  hot  stables  or  close  straw- 
yards,  will  be  miserably  disappointed  in  any  ex- 
pectation of  profit.  The  mode  of  feeding  has  been 
unnatural,  and  before  the  animal  begins  to  improve 
three  months  will  have  passed.  A  few  weeks 
feeding  of  cake  or  coro  may  not  absolutely  rain  a 
beast  for  grazing ;  but  the  less  artificial  food  they 
get  during  the  winter,  if  afterwards  to  be  grazed, 
the  better;  and  when  kept  upon  the  food  above 
specified  for  several  months,  they  are  perfectly  un- 
fit for  grazing. 


For  the  2fe»  EngkmA  Farmtr, 

BOTATIOH  OF  OBOM. 

A  discQulon  by  the  Irasburg,  Vt.,  Farmers'  Club,  March 
25, 1867,  reported  by  the  decretary,  Z.  £.  JameeoD, 
Esq. 

The  President  remarked  upon  the  impor* 
tance  6f  the  subject.  Z.  £.  Jameson  said  that 
when  he  commenced  farming,  he  plowed  up  a 
piece  of  pasture  land  and  put  on,  iirst,  a  crop 
of  oats ;  second,  a  crop  of  oats,  and  third  a 
crop  of  oats ;  each  crop  without  manure,  yield- 
ing forty  bushels  per  acre.  With  the  third 
crop,  sowed  crass  seed.  The  fourth  crop  was 
sorrel,  and  then  sorrel  with  weeds  and  poor 
grass  until  the  ground  -  was  plowed  again. 
This  land  has  been  occupied  by  hoed  crop 
[How  long?]  and  is  to  be  seeded  to  grass  this 
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jeir,  with  a  belter  pioepect  of  a  good  yield. 
Gnsf  u  oar  priodpal  crop,  therefore  when  it 
tuhf  plow,  apply  maaure,  and  plant.  The 
KCODQ  year  seed  to  grass  with  grain.  Keep 
the  groand  np  only  two  yean,  if  it  island  that 
can  be  hoed ;  if  not,  sow  grain  two  years  and 
seed  with  the  second  crop.  Wm.  Jameson 
jilowed  ap  a  piece  [How  large  ^)  of  nnproduo- 
tive  hold  and  spread  mannre  that  cost  $1.50. 
He  had  two  crcnss  of  grain  and  has  cut  grass  six 
jears  since.  Grass  is  our  best  crop.  With  it 
we  can  keep  stock,  with  stock  mace  manure, 
md  with  manure  we  get  good  crops  agun.  He 
plowed  fonr  acrt«,  harrowed  it  and  sowed  oats 
and  frnss  seed.  Grass  grew  four  feet  high, 
and  has  continued  to  produce  a  good  yield. 
Three  years  ago  he  plowed  a  third  of  an 
acre.  Raised  barley,  potatoes  and  turnips. 
Second  year  he  had  twenty  bushels  of  barley, 
and  this  year  he  got  six  loads,  which  he  was 
quite  sure  was  full  two  tons  of  dry  hay ;  some 
of  it  reached  to  his  forehead,  oyer  five  feet 
high.  He  don*t  believe  it  pajB  to  raise  a  lot 
ofoats  to  sell,  but  feeds  grain  to  stock.  His 
&nn  is  only  sixty  acres,  and  when  ho  built  an 
addition  to  his  bams,  his  neighbors  asked  why 
he  did  so.  He  told  them  to  fill  with  hay.  His 
bams  are  now  crowded.  Still  he  intends  to 
doable  *the  present  yield.  If  his  Und  was 
soitable,  he  would  cultivate  it  all  in  rotation, 
but  as  some  of  it  is  wet  and  raiher  clayey,  he 
topdresses  and  keepe  it  in  grass,  and  hoes 
the  dryer  portions. 

Mr.  Church  said  grass  is  the  chief  object, 
tod  we  only  plow  to  fit  the  land  for  the  better 
production  of  this  crop.  If  land  is  easily 
worked,  and  the  sod  readily  decomposed, 
would  only  plow  two  vean ;  first  hoed  crops, 
woond  oats.  Apply  the  manure  the  first  year 
before  plowing.  If  the  ground  is  heavy  witji 
a  very  firm  sod,  keep  it  up  three  years.  First 
crop  oats;  second,  com  or  potatoes;  third, 
oats  and  seed  to  grass.  Mr.  Webster  said 
vbere  the  grass  gets  poor,  he  first  plows  and 
aows  to  oats ;  the  second  year  plants  and  hoes ; 
third  year  sows  wheat,  and  stocks  down  with 
eight  quarts  herds  grass,  and  six  pounds  clover 
per  acre ;  and  gets  a  good  quality  of  hay  and 
no  sorrel.    Applies  manure  to  the  Hoed  crops. 

Mr.  Tisnney  said  our  mtem  of  culture  must 
vary  according  to  the  soil.  We  get  money  by 
leUiog  beef,  vrool  and  butter,  and  to  produce 
these  our  main  reliance  is  hay.  He  com- 
iKDoed  farming  in  1840,  and  had  had  twenty* 
nx  yearns  experience.  His  course  had  been  to 
take  the  poorest  soil  and  break  up  in  the 
ipiing, — never  in  the  fall, — tuming  in  the 
manure.  Plants  and  cultivates  well.  Does 
not  plow  in  the  fall,  for  that  would  ^nose  the 
manure  to  sun,  wind  and  weather,  rlows  in 
the  spring  and  sows  with  grain  and  grass  seed. 
yi»  oar^st  land  to  keep  fertile  is  that  which 
is  sandy.  It  bean  our  heaviest  timber.  When 
that  is  removed,  it  yields  bountiful  crops,  but 
is  soon  exhausted,  and  r^uires  veiy  liberal 
'  -     He  waa  set  agamst  potatoes,  and 


would  as  soon  sell  hay  as  potatoes.  He  waa 
also  opposed  to  the  use  of  plaster  (gypsum). 
It  draws  the  fertility  from  the  soil ;  makes  a 
go6d  crop,  and  leaves  it  more  barren.  He 
Knew  apiece  of  land  about  one  mile  from 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  which  produced  very  poor 
hay,  that  was  heavily  dressed  with  plaster  five 
years.  The  tirst  year  there  was  a  good  crop ; 
the  second  year  a  monstrous  one — it  could 
hardly  be  dried  on  the  ground;  third  year, 
not  qiBte  as  good ;  fourth  year  still  less,  and 
the  fifth  year  hardly  enough  to  wipe  a  scythe. 
This  was  some  sixteen  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  liberal  applications  of 
manure,  but  it  has  not  been  brought  back  to 
its  original  fertility.  Manure  should  be  ap- 
plied with  a  view  to  benefiting  the  crop  and 
improving  the  land.  Would  stock  down  the 
second  year.  We  should  so  manage  as  to 
raise  two  or  three  tons  per  acre  of  hay. 

£.  B.  Hill  remarked  that  he  had  tilled  light 
soil  and  got  the  best  result  by  applying  manure 
near  the  surface.  He  once  plowed  in  the  ma- 
nure on  a  piece  and  planted  potatoes,  but  re- 
ceived no  benefit  whatever. 

Mr.  Clough  would  keep  up  moist  land  three 
years :  first,  oats ;  second,  com  and  potatoes ; 
third,  wheat.  On  half  of  one  field  spread  the 
manure  and  plowed  it  in ;  en  the  other  half  he 
spread  it  on  the  furrows  after  plowing.  All 
the  crops  were  better  during  the  whole  rota- 
tion where  the  manure  was  put  on  top. 

A.  A.  Webster  practiced  a  rotation  like 
that  described  by  Mr.  Clough. 


.9br  ike  Ifem  SngUmi  Fanner, 
VZSNCXBS. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject,  and  many  experiments  have  been 
made  -to  test  the  udlity  of  various  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  enclosure.  The  amount  of 
ci^ital  invested  in  fences  is  enormous,  and  he 
who  will  invent  anything  permanent,  will  be  a 
public  benefactor. 

In  this  section  of  the  country,  rails  are 
almost  universally  used  for  farm  fences.  White 
cedar  is  employed  whenever  it  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  but  it  is  becoming  scarce.  Good  cedar 
rails  sell  for  $70  or  $bU  a  thousand.  Some 
fanners  have  enough  to  replenish  their  fences, 
but  many  who  once  had  enough  have  sold 
nearly  or  quite  all  their  timber. 

Next  to  cedar,  black  ash  is  extensively  used. 
This  makes  a  good  substitute,  but  it  is  not  so 
durable.    Rails  were  also  formerly  made  of 

{>ine,  but  as  the  country  became  older,  pine 
umber  increased  in  value,  and  was  required 
for  other  purposes. 

The  great  expense  of  keeping  fences  in  re- 
pair has  caused  farmers  to  experiment  upon  a 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  supply  the  place 
of  rails  or  other  timber.  Thorn,  cedar,  arbor 
vitflB,  osaee  orange,  and  white  wUlow,  have  all 
been  tried,  and  each  has  found  its  admirers. 
I  think  if  thorn  is  properiy  trimmed  it  will 
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make  a  good  hedge,  bat  it  requires  careful 
attention  several  years  to  make  a  fence  that  will 
be  3afe  against  cattle,  and  I  should  not  be  wil- 
ling to  risk  it  to  protect  a  field  against  hogs. 

Arbor  Vitas  makes  an  excellent  wind-break, 
and  should  be  set  at  the  north  and  west  of 
barnyards  and  orchards,  and  when  properly 
trimmed  it  makes  a  fine  front  fence,  toough  it 
needs  some  light  material  to  protect  it  for  sev- 
eral years.     Wire  will  answer. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  osage  orang^e, 
but,  judging  fVom  all  reports,  I  believe  it  will 
not  prove  luirdy  enough  for  our  Northern  cli- 
mate. 

I  now  come  to  the  white  willow.  In  the 
American  Agrictdiurist  for  1863,  No.  12,  a 
long  article  appeared  written  by  one  of  the 
Editors,  extolling  the  willow  in  high  terms  for 
fencing.  That  paper  being  considered  by 
many  as  reliable  authority,  the  article  was 
carefully  read,  and  favorably  received. 

The  next  spring  and  summer  an  agent  of  E. 
S.  Pike,  of  rainesville,  Ohio,  canvassed  this 
county  thoroughly,  producing  samples  of  won-^ 
derftU  growth,  glowing  handbills  with  culs 
representing  beautiful  hedges,  and  recommen- 
dations from  agricultural  and  other  papers, 
and  from  distinguished  men  not  a  few,  m  favor 
of  the  white  willow  for  farm  fences.  The 
thinjT  took  readily.  Miles  and  miles  of  the 
cuttings  were  subscribed  for.  Farmers  who 
can  scarcely  tolerate  anything  from  TavJeeedom, 
subscribed  freely. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  the  preciotts  cuttings 
came.  The  rush  to  secure  the  game  was  great. 
The  cuttiujgs  were  tied  up  in  bundles,  a  lew  of 
good  size  m  each,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
small  twigs.  Some  misgivings  were  apparent 
in  the  countenances  of  purchasers,  as  one  by 
one  the  precious  bundles  were  taken  away ; 
each  having  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
he  was  not  alone,  and  that  if  he  had  actually 
bought  willow  twigs  cut  in  our  own  swamps, 
there  was  little  danger  of  beine  laughed  at. 

Thousands  of  dollars  in  gold  or  its  equiva- 
lent, were  taken  from  Prince  Edwards  county ; 
and  in  other  sections  of  Canada  and  of  the 
United  States  large  sums  were  paid  for  that 
which  was  expected  to  make  a  cheap  and  du- 
rable fence. 

Before  one  season  had  passed,  the  scales 
began  to  fall,  and  now,  after  two  summers,  a 
clear  vision  discerns  only  a  few  slender  withes, 
where  a  rank  growth  was  anticipated.  Two 
men,  within  my  Knowledge,  have  succeeded,  b^ 
extra  care  and  manuring,  in  producing  a  fair 
growth  of  willows ;  and  there  may  be  a  few 
other  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  white  willow 
"hedges^*  at  the  present  time,  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Barnum  has  been  styled,  **The 
Prince  of  Humbugs,"  but  the  title  no  longer 
belongs  to  him,  for  the  willow  swindle  is  far 
ahead  of  any  of  his  sharp  practices. 

L.  Varotbt. 

EUxmfidd,  C.  W.,Dee.  1,  1866. 


BUTTBB  MAKHrO. 

In  connection  with  the  ability  to  make  good 
bread,  one  of  the  most  valuable  attainments,  if 
not  accomplishments,  which  any  wouian  can 
possess,  especially  a  farmer's  wife,  is  the  skill 
or  knowledge  how  to  make  gjood  butter.  This 
is  not  an  art  that  comes  of  itself.  It  is  fiillr 
attained  only  by  study  and  practice.  But  wita 
the  best  skill  and  juugment,  the  first  essentiil 
rej^uisite  is  a  good  cow  or  cows ;  for,  other 
things  being  equal,  all  cows  will  not  nuke 
e(]^uall^  good  butter.  Having  these,  the  next 
thing  IS  their  food ;  for  it  is  certain  that  poor, 
sour  swamp  grass  or  hay  will  not  make  as  lich 
milk  and  cream  as  sweet  clover,  timothy  or 
red-top.  And  yet  good  cows  and  ^ood  feed 
are  not  all.  To  imUKe  good  butter,  Uiere  most 
be  a  good  place  to  keep  the  milk  and  cream. 
This  is  a  matter  too  mucn  neglected  or  ovei^ 
looked  by  many  farmers ;  and  it  is  to  Uiis  iuA, 
I  apprehend,  that  is  to  be  attributed  much  of 
the  poor  and  ordinary  butter  found  on  many 
tables,  and  also  in,  the  market. 

Go  into  our  farm  houses  all  over  New  Eng- 
land, and  what,  in  too  many  cases,  are  the  ar- 
rangements and  conveniences  for  conductioe 
this  most  delicate  and  important  business? 
Too  often  the  milk-room  or  pantiy  is  veir 
near  the  kitchen  or  leads  out  of  it.  so  that  all 
the  disagreeable  odors  that  escape  from  the 
various  culinary  processes  which  daily  are  car- 
ried on  there  are  more  or  leas  absorbed  by  the 
milk  and  cream.  And  not  only  this,  but  fre- 
quently into  the  pantry,  with  the  milk,  are  pot, 
for  future  use,  boiled  cabba^  and  turnip,  and 
onions,  raw  and  cooked,  codhsh  and  halibut,^ 
in  fact,  almost  everything  that  has  an  agreea- 
ble as  well  as  disagreeable  odor.  Besides,  in 
too  many  instances,  the  filthy  habit  of  smoking 
is  indulged  in  by  the  male  members  of  the 
househoU,  and  sometimes  by  the  female  also, 
so  that  the  house  from  cellar  to  garret  is  mors 
or  less  impregnated  with  this  most  naoaeatiiig 
perfume. 

With  sudi  arrangements  as  these,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  any  one,  wiUi  the  best 
care  and  efforts,  to  make  butter  of  the  first 
quality.  Even  with  the  utmost  attention,  only 
an  ordinaiy  article  can  be  produced.  And  it 
is  no  wonder  to  me  that  tnere  is  such  a  huge 
amount  of  poor  and  second  rate  butter  found 
in  all  our  markets.  It  may  seem  sweet  at 
first ;  but  the  fatal  taint  is  there,  and  will  make 
itself  known  long  before  it  reaches  its  con- 
sumer. Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  Uiose  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  nice  article  of  butter  are  wil- 
ling to  pay.  the  almost  fabulous  prices  which 
we  occasionally  hear  of  being  paid  for  a  really 
nice  and  reliable  article  in  the  city  maiket. 
To  make  the  best  of  butter,  there  must  be  a 
room  appropriated  solely  to  this  puipose,  into 
which  nothmg  that  is  offensive  or  andean 
should  ever  be  allow^  to  enter.  Then,  wheta 
all  the  other  conditions  are  complied  with,  I 
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Me  no  reason  why  a  choice  artide  of  butter 
maj  not  be  made.  And  it  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  of  peconiary  interest  to  every 
firmer  to  make  the  yery  best  butter,  for  he 
will  always  find  a  ready  and  remunerating 
nuu^et  for  it.  * 

Tyng8boro\  Mass.,  Jan.  30;  1867. 


For  the  New  Bnglamd  Farmer, 
TSEES  MOST  FIT  FOB  PldklTTINO, 

TO  TAKE  THB  PLACE  OP  TKB  LOST  POBESTS. 

The  most  valuable  tree,  all  things  consid- 
ered, for  this  and  almost  every  other  purpose, 
is  the  rock  maple.  It  is  native  to  our  climate ; 
it  is  easily  found  and  safely  transplanted.  It 
is  a  dean  and  graceful  shade  tree,  very  beau- 
tiful at  all  peric^s  of  its  life ;  it  is  greatly  and 
deservedly  prized  for  the  delicious  syrup  and 
sugar  made  from  its  juice ;  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  value  for  its  wood,  as  a  material  for 
the  arts  and  for  fuel. 

This  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  it. 
On  the  edges,  and  in  the  openings  of  all  the 
maple  forests,  vast  numbers  of  the  young  plants 
may  be  found.  Those  of  a  size  and  shape 
suitable  for  planting  where  they  are  to  reipam, 
may  not  so  easily  te  found ;  but  a  few  can  be 
found.  For  this  purpose,  small  trees,  not  over 
twelve  feet  high,  should  be  selected,  and  those 
are  much  to  be  preferred  which  are  found 
ffrowing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  where 
Uiey  shall  have  been,  for  some  years,  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind. 

A  person  looking  forward  to  extensive  plan- 
tations, and  taking  into  view  the  wants  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  will  do  well  to  remove 
a  ver>'  large  number  of  plants,  two  or  three 
years  old,  to  nursery  rows,  where  they  may 
gradually  become  hardened  to  abundant  light 
and  air.  Many  of  the  young  trees  in  the 
nursery  may  die ;  and,  of  those  which  survive,' 
only  the  most  sightly  and  promising  should  be 
chosen  for  permanent  planting.  The  best  soil 
for  the  maple  is  a  moist  soil,  with  a  clayey 
bottom,  or  one  in  which  clay  is  a  considerable 
ingredient.    But  it  will  grow  on  any  soil. 

Let  any  one  who  wants  to  see  what  a  beau- 
tifd  thing  a  young  rock  maple  is,  from  earliest 
youth  to  the  beginning  of  maturity,  ^  out  of 
Boston  over  the  Western  Avenue,  any.  time  from 
May  to  November,  take  the  road  to  Brookline, 
and,  on  it,  the  first  turn  to  the  ri^ht,  through 
Appleton  Place,  and,  across  the  bridge,  ^hrough 
Longwood  to  St.  John^s  Church.  He  will  need 
no  words  to  recommend  it.  Any  one  who 
wants  to  see  what  a  magnificent  shade  tree  it 
becomes  in  its  maturity,  may  drive  from  Bol- 
ton, over  the  hill,  by  what  was  formerly  Samp- 
ton  Wilder^s,  afterwards  Stephen  Higginton^s, 
—now  Mr.  Forbush's — ^to  the  Old  Common  in 
Lancaster.  On  the  hill,  he  will  see  a  row  a 
mile  long  of  these  grand  old  rock  maples. 
While  young,  it  is  a  singularly  attractive, 
delicate,  shapely  tree.  As  it  grows  older,  it 
shoots  up  and  expands  nobly   and   loftily.  I 


In  its  maturity,  its  broad  arms  extted  hori- 
zontally, fiUinff  and  satisfying  the  eye,  and 
S'ving  great  depth  of  shade.  At  every  age, 
e  large,  broad,  full,  rich  leaf  is  very  beauti* 
ful  at  all  seasons,  and,  in  autumn,  its  bound- 
less varieties  of  the  richest  colors,  all  the  yel- 
lows and  all  the  reds,  render  it  for  many  weeks 
the  most  resplendent  ornament  of  the  forests. 
No  fiower  garden  can  vie  with  it. 

Consider  what  a  substitute  a  row  of  these 
trees  along  a  farmer^  s  field  or  a  great  highway, 
would  be  for  trees  that  have  been  ruUilessly 
or  carelessly  or  ignorantly  destroyed.  What 
a  magnificent  sight,  from  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, will  be  a  grove,  say  rather  an  orchard,  of 
sugar  maples,  growing  on  the  lower  slope  of  a 
hill — a  situation  in  which  it  is  always  lively  to 
thrive. 

For  ^  several  years  past  maple  sugar  has 
been,^  in  Boston  market,  more  valuable  than 
Havana  or  ^  New  Orleans, — ^for  syrup  it  is 
vastly  superior.  An  economical  husbandman 
inay  soon  substitute  it  for  every  variety  of 
imported  sugar,  and  gain  by  the  substitu- 
tion. All  the  stages  of  the  preparation  take 
place  at  a  season  of  comparative  leisure,  when 
there  is  little  else  to  be  done  on  the  farm. 

Every  one  who  is  desirous  that  his  great 
grandchildren  shall,  in  their  old  age,  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  wood  fire, — and  it  is  far  the  greatest 
luxury  for  the  outer  man,  and  not  for  the  outer 
man  alone,  that  is  left, — must  plant  some 
acres  with  maples.  No  wood,  except  hickory, 
makes  a  pleasanter  fire  than  old  rock  maple. 
But  those  grandchildren  must  be  very  rich  or 
they  will  be  unwilling  to  afibrd  themselves 
any  thing  but  the  smaller  Ijmbs  and  the  spray 
for  fuel.  The  trunk  and  the  larger  branches 
and  the  root  will  be  altogether  too  precious. 
As  curled  maple,  shaded  roable,  landscape, 
clouded,  and  bird's-eye  maple,  there  is  no  na- 
tive wood  which  furnishes  so  fine  a  material 
for  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  wardrobes,  book- 
cases, picture-frames,  and  almost  every  other 
kind  of  fbmiture ;  and  few  are  so  valuable  for 
lasts,  and  a  great  variety  of  wooden  ware. 

Several  other  native  maples  are  handsome 
and  valuable  trees.  The  wnite  or  red  maple, 
remarkable  for  the  silver  color  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  finelv  cut  leaves,  is  a  rapid 
grower  and  a  broad-headed,  magnificent  tree. 
The  red  maple  nearly  resembling  the  rock  in 
the  character  of  its  wood,  is  weU  known  for 
its  fine  autumn-colors,  everywhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  Moose  Wood  is  a  graceful  little  tree, 
and  the  Mountain  Maple  is  a  pretty  shrub. 
The  Norway  maple,  a  hardy  spedes  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  stands  the  sea  breeze  and  the 
coldest  winter  better  than  any  other  tree  of 
the  family.  It  is  admirably  well  suited  to  be 
planted  in  exposed  situations  along  the  New 
Enghmd  coast.  The  Great  Maple  of  Europe, 
commonly  called  Sycamore  in  England,  is  a  no-, 
ble  tree,  and  grows  to  a  great  height,  often 
reaching  one  hundred  feet.  It  is  harav  in  this 
climate,  and  grows  very  rapidly.    The  Fidd 
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liaple  of  Eneland,  the  common  maple  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  is  a  smaller  tree  and 
probably  less  hardy,  as  it  is  not  a  native  of  the 
northern  part  of  Great  Britain.        G.  b.  e. 
BoHon,  April,  1867. 


Ar  ike  Ife»  EngUmud  Farmtt. 
IMPBOVmOBlTF  OS*  STOCK. 

Although  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  im- 
provement in  all  the  departments  of  Agricnl- 
tare  has  been  rapid  and  persistent,  yet  no  one 
thing  to  my  mind  has  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provement which  is  especially  observable  here 
in  New  England,  in  all  kinds  of  farm  stock. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  Aldemey  breed  of  cows 
which  is  adding  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  country  was,  in  this  sec- 
tion, at  least,  unknown,  and  our  Durhams  and 
Devons  were  an>^thing  but  generally  dissemi- 
nated. At  that  time,  too,  1  can  well  remem- 
ber that  the  report  of  a  ten  or  eleven  pouAd 
fleece  of  wool  from  a  mature  Merino  buck  was 
received  with  very  grave  doubts  as  to  its  truth, 
and  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  smile  at  our 
early  unbelief  when  we  now  see  fleeces  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight 

Suite  common  among  a  similar  class  of  sheep. 
Jthough  a  large  per  cent,  of  this  extra  weight 
is  produced  by  the  greater  length  and  thick- 
ness of  the  fleece  and  by  the  more  complete 
covering  of  every  part  of  the  body,  yet  some- 
thing must  be  attributed  to  the  extra  care  and 
shelter  from  storms,  now  given.  A  recent  ex- 
amination of  the  flock  of  Eben  Bridge,  Esq., 
of  Pomfret,  Vt.,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leading  breeders  of  Merino  sheep 
in  Windson  County,  has  abundantly  satisfied 
me  of  the  rapid  improvement  which  the  past 
few  years  has  witnessed  in  this  invaluable 
breed  of  sheep.  Mr.  Brid^ge  has  in  his  pos- 
session two  of  the  best  sire  animals  in  the 
country,  as  their  stock  amply  proves ;  and,  I 
should  judge,  about  one  nundred  and  fifty 
ewes,  which  for  compactness  of  fleece  upon 
every  part  of  the  body,  for  robust  constitutions 
and  symmetry  of  form  are  very  seldom  equalled. 
At  this  day,  the  great  point  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view  by  Merino  sheep  breeders  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  pure  wool  in  their  flocks,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  flock  which  will 
cleanse  the  most  wool  per  head,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  take  the  front  rank  among  the 
Menno  sheep  of  the  country.  E.  B.  8. 

Cornish,  N.  H.,  Feb.  18,  1867. 


QBAFSS  nr  MZDDUBBICK  CO..  KASB. 
From  various  reports  and  statements  pub- 
lished in  the  lately  issued  "Transactions  of 
the  Middlesex,  Mass.,  Agricultural  Society/^ 
we  glean  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Grapes. 

In  this  county  which  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  originating  the  Concord  grape»  it  is  esti- 


mated that  more  than  fifty  acres  are  devoted 
to  grape  culture. 

Soil. — ^The  Committee  on  Yineyards  say, 
cheap  lands,  not  worth  more  than  twenty  dol- 
lars an  acre,  will  answer  every  purpose  of  a 
vineyard.  Redding,  a  great  authority  on 
wines,  says  that  ^ood,  rich  soil  never  produces 
even  tolerable  winea.  It  will  be  seen  from 
one  of  the  Concord  statements,  that  one-half 
acre  of  waste  pasture  land,  after  being  turned 
into  a  vineyard,  was  made  to  yield,  from  356 
vines,  S592  pounds  of  grapes,  sufilcient  to 
bring  the  sum  of  $1,243.20.  Two  thousand 
cuttings  are  also  raised  at  twelve  cents  apiece, 
making  $240  additional.  Total,  $1,483.20, 
from  half  an  acre  of  land. 

In  the  statement  of  Thomas  S.  Hunt,  the 
ground  was  cleared  of  brush,  wood,  and  st<me, 
and  plowed  ten  inches  deep;  stable  manure 
composted  with  swamp  mack,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  cart  loads  to  the  acre,  spread  and  cov« 
ered  with  the  harrow,  and  potatoes  planted. 
The  following  spring  manure  as  before.  The 
ground  is  now  ready  for  the  vines,  which  are 
set  in  rows  running  east  and  west,  eight  feet 
apart  and  seven  feet  in  the  rows.  The  varie^ 
planted  is  the  Concord. 

Manures. — ^After  the  vines  are  set,  the 
committee  say  that  ashes  of  wood,  leached  or 
unleached,  are  a  powerful  manure  for  the  vine, 
and  probably  contain  all  that  it  requires.  l^Ir. 
Derby  of  Lincoln  used  green  manure  from  the 
hoff  pen.  His  berries,  were  large  and  juicy, 
and  looked  better  for  the  market  when  freshly 
gathered  than  the  others  submitted  for  inspec- 
tion. But  in  one  week  after  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  chairman  of  your  committee, 
thev  began  to  shrink  up  and  to  taste  insipid, 
and  to-day,  (Dec.  20)  they  have  all  fallen  from 
the  stem  and  shrunk  up,  nothing  but  their  skins 
remaining.  A  box  of  the  same  kind  of  grapea 
(^Concord),  which  were  received  at  the  same 
time  from  Mr.  John  B.  Moore,  of  Concord, 
who  used  unleached  ashes  to  fertilize  his  vines, 
still  remain  on  their*  stems,  and  are  plump. 
Their  flavor  is  still  ^ood,  although  it  has  lost 
some  of  its  sprightlmess.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  chairman  of  your  committee,  the  difierence 
in  favor  of  the  last  mentioned  grapes  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  use  of  wood  ashes  for  manure,  in- 
stead of  a  gross,  rich  compost. 

Plantino  and  Pruninq.— Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Concord,  says,  throw  out  the  soil  as  deep  as 
planted;  and  in  circumference  from  three  to 
six  feet,  according  to  size  of  plant,  and  with 
pick  or  bar  loosen  the  subsoil  ten  inches  deep ; 
I  now  throw  back  a  part  of  the  soil,  crowning 
it  a  little  in  the  centre ;  upon  this  spread  the 
roots  evenly,  covering  them  with  the  best  soil. 
Some  vineyardists  of  reputed  experience  rec- 
ommend deep  trenching  and  hign  manuring. 
They  should  also  add  a  long  purse  well  filled. 
For  open  culture  in  our  vineyards,  whether  a€ 
s  or  small  extent,  it  will  not  pay. 
y  method  of  training  in  the  vineyard  is 
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ipoQ  stakes,  two  to  each  yiae.  For  the  first 
two  years  (if  one  year  old  plants^  I  usually 
plant  a  axigle  row  of  cuttiii|g^,  turnips,  carrots 
or  beans ;  turn  a  furrow  midway  of  tlie  rows ; 
into  this  I  put  fine  compost ;  the  ground  is  fre- 
quently stirred  and  the  weeids  kept  dowA,  the 
crop  paving  the  expense  of  cultivation.  Fdr 
the  third  year  the  fruit  will  pay  it. 


Right  Tihk 
seems  to  be 


OUI/nYATlGK  OF  HOPB. 

Our  last  article  closed  by  directing   that 

a  covering  of  two  good  forkfuls  of  manure 

be  put  upon  each  hill  in  the  autumn  of  the  first 

season.    Eterly  in  the  siting  of  the  second 

year,  and  every  year  thereafter,  this  manure 

should  be  removed,  with  the  dirt  from  the 

mam  root,  and  all  side    shoots  or   surface 

TO   Cut   Grass. — ^As   there '  runners,  also  the  crown  or  top,  trimmed  off,  as 

some  (Miestion  as  to  the  proper  directed  by  Mr.  Hansen  in  the  article  published 


ffrass  begins  to  blossom.  I  find  by  my  records, 
X  couunenced  cutting  my  grass  the  16th  of 
June  in  1862,  in  1863  the  15th  of  June— in 
1864,  the  Idth— in  1865  the  14th  of  June— 
in  1866  the  25th  of  June.  And  now  for  the 
quality  of  the  hay.  I  feed  it  to  my  milch 
eows,  without  .any  other  feed;  they  would 
nve  milk  until  they  calved,  did  I  not  dry 
mem  off.  I  dried  off  two  cows  the  middle  of 
January— one  gave  two  quarts  of  milk,  the 
other  three,  per  day.  They  are  to  calve  the 
7th  and  8th  of  February.  I  have  milked  the 
same  cows  until  they  calved,  but  think  it  in*  ^^ 
jured  them.  ^^ 

I  feed  my  working  ozen  and  fat  cattle  on  '  "'^ 
the  same  kind  of  hay,  and  find  it  far  superior 
to  late  cut   hay.     You  get  nearly  as  much 

weightasyou  wodd  if  you  cut  your  grass  ^^  ^  PUmt  Unifimmed, 
later — that  is,  the  first  crop— if  you  cut  the 
aftermath  you  will  get  one-third  more.  There 
is  another  advanta^.  A  bam  will  hold  from 
one^aarter  to  one-third  more  in  weight — the 
cost  of  cutting  the  same,  of  making  double, 
and  the  carting  into  the  bam  the  same.  -^Asa 
Bubbard^  Miadleton^  Ct,,  in  Co.  Gentleman. 


following  illustrations  show  the  whole  process. 


By 
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ISrSW  F0BUOATION8. 

Bnr  Root  Scgab  and  Caltivatloii  of  the  Beet. 
S.  B.  Qraot.  Booton:  Lee  and  Bbepard.  1807. 
pegei.    i^oe  $1.26,  bound. 

We  believe  that  American  fkrmers  can  and 
shoold  produce  the  wool  used  by  our  manufactur- 
er!; and  we  also  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
tDmisoour  own  sugar.  TheoY\)ect  of  tbds  little 
work  is  to  demoDstrate  the  advantage  and  feasi- 
bility of  prodacing  beet-sugar  in  this  country. 
After  a  general  hiAtory  of  the  business  in  Europe, 
with  observations  upon  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  Old  and  New  World  for  its  production,  the 
aathor  gives  instruction  for  the  choice  of  soil  suita- 
ble for  the  cultivation  of  beets }  the  methods  of  pre- 
ierration ;  of  raiding  the  seed ;  and  of  the  prcserva- 
tiOQ  and  use  of  the  pulp.  To  collect  the  informa- 
tion embodied  in  this  volume,  the  author  visited 
the  principul  cstablistunents  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  prairies  of  the  West ;  and  yet 
tie  publishers  place  the  book  in  our  hands  without 
aa  index— an  omit<sion  that  seriously  detracts  firom 
tbe  value  of  this  timely  manual. 

—It  is  said  that  400  steam  cultivators  are  at 
^9A  in  England,  disphuing  2600  horses. 


Fig.  6.  Plant  IHmmed. 

Figure  4  represents  the  plant  before  trim- 
ming, and  figure  5,  the  plant  afler  having  been 
trinuned.  Mr.  Hansen  says  these  trimmings, 
or  sets,  if  not  needed  for  immediate  planting 
or  sale,  may  be  buried  a  foot  deep,  kept  dean 
during  the  summer,  and  used  the  next  spring. 
This  is  called  "grabbing,^'  technically ;  and  it 
is  well  to  make  it  so  literally,  by  destroying  all 
the  grabs  that  may  be  seen  about  the  hills. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  grab— one  which 
makes  a  beetle,  with  a  dark,  hard  head,  and 
white  body,  with  legs  all  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  body.  It  is  always  found  doubled  up  like 
a  horse-shoe.  The  other  is  a  caterpillar,  which 
makes  a  butterfly.  Both  must  be  killed  where- 
ever  found.  After  covering  the  root-stalk  with 
fresh  earth,  the  poles  should  be  immediately 
set.  The  earth  is  less  compact  immediately 
after  the  (h>st  leaves  the  ground  than  when  it 
is  thoroughly  settled. 

We  must  assume  that  the  necessary  poles 
were  procured  and  prepared  during  the  previ- 
ous winter.  Red  cedar,  tamarac,  hemlock, 
sprace,  pine,  chestnut,  ash,  and  almost  any 
kind  of  wood  will  answer.  In  his  contribu- 
tion to  Mr.  Judd^s  Hop  Culture,  Mr.  Ryder, 
Coventry,  Ct.,  says,  **get  lihem  of  as  uniform 
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size  as  possible,  about  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Sharpen  the  brger  end,  for  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  inches,  leaving  a  blunt  point  full  one 
inch  thick."  Instead  of  using  an  iron  bar  to 
form  the  holes  for  the  poles,  Mr.. Amos  Tur- 
ner, of  Peru,  Me.,  uses  an  implement,  of 
which  we  copy  the  following  cut  and  descrip- 
tion from  the  same  work. 

Turner's  Fod-auffer  for  m^HTig  Holes  for 

Hop  Pedes. 
Instead  of  using  a  crowbar,  we  make  holes 
for  the  poles  with  a  pod-auger.  The  blade  is 
of  steel,  and  an  old  mill-saw  is  just  the  thing 
to  make  it  of.  Cut  a  piece  of  saw-plate  18 
C^t^^  inches  lon^,  2h  inches  wide  at  one 
end  and  6  mches  wide  at  the  other. 
This  is  to  be  bent  so  that  a  section 
of  it  will  be  semi-circular.  A  shank 
of  I  inch  iron  and  one  foot  long  is 
riveted  to  the  larger  end  of  the 
blade,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
wooden  handle  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  common  auger.  The  engrav- 
ing. Fig.  6,  shows  the  shape  of  the 
implement.  In  usin^  it,  the  auger 
is  pressed  into  the  soil  by  the  foot, 
then,  b^  turning  it  half-way  round 
and  lifling  it,  tne  dirt  is  brought 
out,  and  a  hole  made  to  receive 
Fig.  8.  the  pole,  with  one-half  the  labor 
of  using  a  crowbar. 

The  strongest  and  best  poles  should  be 
placed  in  the  outside  rows,  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  thus 
serve  to  protect  weaker  and  smaller  ones. 

The  poles  should  all  be  set  by  the  time  the 
vines  are  three  inches  in  height.  By  setting 
the  poles  earlj^,  many  vines  will  run  up  of 
themselves  wmch  otherwise  would  not,  and 
tiius  save  much  time  in  tying.  The  poles 
should  be  about  four  feet  apart  at  the  top,  as 
this  distance  prevents  the  vines  from  running 
together,  and  gives  the  sun  a  chance  to  strike 
all  parts.  When  the  vines  are  about  three 
feet  in  length,  commence  to  tie  them.  There 
will  probably  be  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
vines  in  the  hill,  but  only  two  must  be  saved 
for  each  pole.  The  surplus  vines  may  be' cut 
off,  or  twisted  into  a  mass  and  placed  upon 
the  hill  with  a  stone  or  clod  upon  them.  In 
selecting  the  two  vines  lor  the  pole  do  not 
take  the  largest  nor  the  smallest,  out  those  of 
medium  size.  In  very  rich  ground  it  may  be 
well  to  leave  a  couple  of  vines  on  the  ground 
for  future  use,  in  case  you  should  want  them. 
In  selecting  the  vines,  take  those  that  are 
nearest  the  centre  of  the  hill  or  inside  of  the 
poles,  for  in  cultivating  there  is  then  less  dan- 
ger of  injuring  them.  Be  very  careful  in 
handling  and  tying  the  vines,  for  they  are 
easily  broken.  Varioas  kinds  of  strings  are 
used,  but  with  any  kind  care  must  be  used  not 


to  have  them  too  tight.  Mr.  James(»i,  of 
Irasburg,  Vt.,  cuts  the  foot  from  an  old  stock- 
ing and  placing  the  le^  over  the  left  wrist,  no- 
ravels  as  needed.  This  is  elastic  and  will  give 
as  the  vine  grows.  Tie  them  just  below  the 
second  bud,  carrying  them  around  the  pole 
from  left  to  right,  or  with  the  sun.  As  soon  as 
the  vines  grow  three  or  four  feet  beyond  the 
place  where  they  were  tied,  go  to  each  vine 
and  cut  off  aU  trailing  arms  to  the  height  of 
five  feet ;  then  commence  to  cultivate  the  yard. 
With  a  hoe  remove  all  weeds  from  the  hills, 
loosening  the  dirt,  as  is  customary  in  the  hoe- 
ing of  com.  Do  not  hill  up,  however,  if  you 
would  save  your  vines  from  the  efiects  of  the 
grubs,  which,  through  carelessness,  often  de- 
stroy whole  yards.  After  this  hoeing,  i^lv 
slaked  lime  or  good  wood  ashes,  sprinkling  it 
with  the  hand  in  sufiicienf  quantity  to  whiten 
the  ground  around  each  hill.  Examine  the 
earth  around  the  roots  of  the  •vines,  and  kill 
any  grubs  that  may  be  discovered.  It  pays 
well  to  search  thoroughly  for  these  pests. 

About  the  first  week  in  July,  when  the  grabs 
have  finished  work  for  the  year,  hoe  and  **hill 
up"  the  vines.    After  this,  the  yard  will  re- 

?iuire  but  little  attention.  The  hops  will  be  in 
uU  bloom  about  the  last  of  July  or  first  of 
August ;  and  as  from  this  time  die  hops  in- 
crease in  size  and  the  poles  get  more  b^vily 
laden,  they  require  more  or  less  attention,  es- 
pecially after  a  hard  rain  or  heavy  winds. 
Many  poles  will  be  blown  over  or  broken,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  set  them  again.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground,  the  hops  will 
mould,  and,  after  a  time,  spoil.  The  vines 
should  be  unwound  from  the  end  of  the  broken 
pole,  which  should  be  sharpened  and  set  again 
as  before. 

Directions,  with  illustrations,  for  picking  and 
drying  will  be  given  next  month. 


BAHFUBS  OF   FOBBIGK  WOOIi. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  late 
wool  tariff,  a  report  was  put  in  circulation  that 
the  law  was  to  remain  inoperative  until  an 
agent  could  be  sent  to  all  the  foreign  wool 
producing  countries  to  collect  specimens  for  the 
use  .of  our  custom  house  officials.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  McCuIloch, 
to  Dr.  Randall,  that  instead  of  contemplating 
such  delay,  instructions  were  issued  imme- 
diately upon  the  passage  of  the  Act,  to  the 
Collectors  of  customs  at  the  several  ports  into 
which  wool  is  imported,  to  classify  and  assess 
duty  according  to  said  Act,  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  in  the  absence  of  samples,  and  in  no 
case  to  finally  liquidate  an  entry,  but  bold 
them  all  in  abeyance,  until  the  samples  could 
be  procured.    Hence  in  all  cases  the  duty  baa 
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been  Msessed  on  all  importationB  of  wool  since 
tibe  Act  went  into  effect,  imder  its  provisions. 
The  Secretaiy  also  says  that  it  is  believed 
that  the  samples,  arranged  bj  Mr.  Bond,  and 
now  awaiting  the  examination  of  the  represen- 
tatiTes  of  the  National  Associations  of  Wool 
Growers  and  Wool  Manufacturers,  represent 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  various  descriptions  of 
wool  usually  imported,  and  hence  he  does  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  send  an  agent  abroad  at 
all,  or  certainly  not  until  he  sees  some  neces- 
sity for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Bond  has  prepared  specimens  of  seven- 
ty different  grades  or  classes  of  wool,  which  it 
would  se^m  might  enable  the  department  to 
classify  any  new  variety  that  is  not  expressly 
represented  by  either  of  these  specimens. 
Twelve  setts  of  these  specimens  have  been  pre- 
pared ;  one  of  which  is  in  Washington,  the 
others  are  still  in  Mr.  Bond's  office  in  Boston. 
We  have  examined  them  with  much  interest. 
Each  specimen  is  put  into  a  glass  tube  or  jar, 
Si  inches  in  diameter  and  some  13  inches  long, 
which  is  plainly  numbered  and  marked  at  each 
end.  For  convenience  of  reference  and  safety 
of  preservation,  Mr.'  Bond  has  devised  a  case 
of  pigeon-boles,  in  which  these  specimens  are 
deposited  and  arranged  according  to  the  class 
and  grade  to  which  they  belong.  The  whole 
forms  a  museum  of  foreign  wool  which  must  be 
interesting  to  all  who  grow  or  manufacture  this 
important  staple. 

We  notice  by  the  Rural  New  Tarker  that 
Dr.  Randall  proposes  that  the  case  of  samples 
now  at  Washington  be  sent  to  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  committee  of  the 
Wool  Growers  and  Manufacturers  who  are  to 
examine  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties for  investigation  and  comparison  to  be 
fbond  there.  As  the  duplicate  cases  are  all 
here,  we  should  have  supposed  that  Boston  in- 
stead of  New  York  would  have  been  selected 
by  the  committee  for  their  place  of  meeting. 


A  OABPEN  OF  AOCUMATIOlf . 

In  the  annual  report  of  1865,  the  Commis- 
sioner suggested  that  the  government  estab- 
lish a  garden  of  acclimation,  where  animals, 
as  well  as  plants,  could  be  acclimated  and  then 
distributed  over  the  country. 

A  Little  Valley,  N.  Y.,  correspondent  high- 
ly approves  of  this  suggestion,  and  states  that 
he  has  for  fifleen  years  been  engaged  in  do- 


mesticating some  of  our  native  wild  animals. 
He  commenced  with  one  of  the  noblest  of  our 
fonast  animalS)  the  Elk,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  success,  having  bred  and  raised  forty 
elk  on  his  farm !  He  has  abo  bred  the  mink. 
He  "found  that  it  required  some  experienc3  or 
skill  to  manage  the  wild  ones  taken  from  the 
woods  until  they  reared  their  first  young ;  but 
with  the  second  generation  the  difficulties  were 
overcome,  and  it  proves  comparatively  easy  to 
raise  them  in  large  numbers. 

This  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  races 
of  beautiful  and  valuable  animals  that  were 
once  plenty  among  us  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  entirely  away.  Perhaps  all  of  them 
might  be  made  to  prove  profitable  in  a  pecuni- 
ary point  of  view,  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  **A'o<«  of  the  Weather,''  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  our  country,  show  that  the  month 
of  Janiiaiy^  1867,  was  the  coldest,  most  bois- 
terous, and  with  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow,  of 
any  month  of  Januai^  since  that  of  1857. 


For  the  NetD  Engkmd  Farmer* 
TH3B  QABBEN. 

A  few  hints  to  remmd  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  of  the  appropriate  garden  work  of 
the  season  may  not  oe  amiss.  Little  is  gained 
in  being  in  a  hurry  in  planting  in  the  open  air, 
as  there  are  but  few  kinds  of  vegetables 
which  are  not  sensitive  to  the  frosts  and  cold 
that  may  be  expected  the  fore  part  of  May  in 
New  England.  Still  there  are  a  few  hardy 
plants,  the  seeds  of  which  may  be  sown  regard- 
less of  light  frosts.  Taking  up  our  subjects 
alphabetically,  we  begin  with 

Asparagus. — Dig  in  a  dressing  of  manure,  if 
not  already  done,  and  the  shoots  are  not  start- 
ed ;  if  so,  a  dressing  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
lightly  raked  in  is  best.  Clear  off  all  rubbish, 
ftfay  will  give'  you  a  fine  supply.  Cut  3  to  4 
inches  below  the  surface  with  a  long,  narrow 
knife,  using  care  not  to  injure  other  shoots. 

Beans.— If  poles  are  not  on  hand,  prepare 
thein  now.  Nothing  is  gained  by  planting  till 
settled  warm  weather.  If  you  feel  anxious  to 
have  a  few  early,  start  them  on  sods  in  a  hot 
bed,  or  under  glass.  When  the  weather  is 
settled,  and  ground  warm,  plant  all  varieties, 
reserving  the  Limas  to  the  last,  as  they  are 
the  most  tender. 

Beets. — ^These  will  bear  earlier  planting. 
Sow  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  using  plenty  of 
seed,  and  thin  them  out  for  mens.  The 
Early  Bassino,  for  summer,  and  Long  Blood, 
for  winter,  are  good  varieties. 

Cabbage. — Seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  any  time  afler  it  is  warm.  Plants 
started  m  the  hot-bed  should  be  transphmted 
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to  the  cold  frame  and  from  there  into  the  open 
ground  after  frosts  are  past. 

Carrots  may  be  sowed  in  well  pre])ared  soil 
in  drills  one  foot  apart ;  the  seea  mixed  with 
fine  dry  soil  will  be  easier  sown  and  more  even. 
Early  Horn  and  Long  Orange  are  best. 

Celery. — ^Transplant  from  tlie  hot  bed  to 
make  strong  plants  for  summer  use.  Sow 
seed  in  warm,  veiy  rich  soil,  in  drills  six  inches 
apart  for  main  crop. 

Cucumbers. — ^Plant  only  after  settled  wann 
weather,  in  hills  four  and  a  half  feet  apart  ^ 
put  a  lar^  shovelful  of  well-rotted  fine  manure 
m  the  hill ;  put  in  plenty  of  seed  for  the  worms 
and  bugs,  and  when  the  rough  leaves  are  made, 
thin  them  out. 

Horse  Radish. — ^Dig  for  use,  reserving  the 
long,  small  ends  of  the  roots  for  replanting — 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  reset  the  crowns,  but 
a  much  nicer  and  better  article  b  had  by  plant- 
ing only  smooth  cuttings  of  the  root,  eight  to 
ten  inches  long.  Plant  in  rich,  deep  worked 
soil. 

Lettuce. — Sow  in  hot  bed  and  i^i  the  open 
Aground  for  succession ;  transplant  to  give  room 
to  head. 

Manure— for  the  garden  should  be  well  rot- 
ted and  free  from  weeds  and  other  seeds. 
Liquid  manure  is  very  valuable  to  forward  all 
vegetables  when  applied  mdiciously. 

Onions. — ^The  seed  of  tnis  esculent  is  usually 
the  first  put  in  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  Set  rareripes  three  inches  apart  in 
rows  ten  inches  apart ;  let  the  soil  be  rich  and 
well  fined ;  keep  loose  and  clean.  Ashes  are 
excellent  for  the  crop. 

Parsnip. — ^The  seed  starts  slowly  and  may 
be  sowed  early,  as  light  frosts  do  not  injure 
them. .  Sow  in  fourtcen-inch  drills,  in  rich, 
deep,  well  worked  soil. 

Peas. — ^When  the  first  planted  are  well  up, 
plant  for  a  succession ;  the  dwarfs  in  drills  one 
to  two  feet  apart,  according  to  growth.  Taller 
growing  sorts  in  double  dnlls,  four  and  a  half 
to  five  feet  apart ;  bush  when  up  tliree  or  four 
inches. 

P<?ppers. — Sow  in  hot-bed,  boxes,  or  pots, 
in  the  house,  to  transplant  after  frosts  nave 
gone  by  into  the  open  ground.  Some  kinds 
may  be  sown  in  the  ground  in  eightcen-inch 
driib  and  thinned  to  eight  inches ;  give  a  dress- 
ing of  guano  or  hen  manure,  using  care  not  to 
use  too  freely. 

Radish. — Sow  at  intervals  in  light,  sandy 
soil,  and  water  with  liquid  manure  to  foi^e  a 
rapid  growth.  Sow  in  any  vacant  spot  broad- 
cast or  in  drills.  To  be  crisp  and  good  they 
should  grow  quick. 

Rhubarb  should  have  a  good  dressing  of 
manure,  forked  in  around  the  roots,  and  a 
headl(*ss  barrel,  surrounded  with  horse  manure, 
placed  over  the  crowns  to  force  an  early 
growth. 

Seeds. — Test  all  hj  sprouting  in  wet  moss 
or  the  like.  In  planting,  cover  the  seed  with 
fine  soil,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  seed ; 


small  seed  requiring  less  oovering,  aa  a  general 
thing,  than  large  ones. 

Small  Fruits. — Currants,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, gooseberries,  and  strawberries  sbodd 
be  pruned,  dug  about,  manured,  tied  ap,  and 
new  beds  made. 

Souash.-— Plant  only  after  frosts  have  passed, 
for  they  will  not  stand  the  cold.  Plant  early 
or  dwairf  sorts  in  hills,  four  feet  apart ;  running 
sorts  six  to  eight  feet.  No  two  varieties  sfaoolS 
be  grown  near  together  aa  they  are  very  liable 
to  mix. 

Tomatoes. — ^Transplant,  from  the  hot  bed, 
or  boxes  in  wluch  ^  they  have  been  started,  in 
Ma^,  after  frosts  have  passed ;  place  difietent 
vaneties  at  a  distance  apart. 

Sweet  Herbs  should  be  found  in  every  gar- 
den. Divide  roots  of  sage,  lavender,  thyme 
and  rue.  Sow  seeds  where  the  ground  is 
warm,  in  drills,  separated  aooording  to  the 
growtJi  of  the  plant. 

Turnips. --Sow  for  summer  use  in  light  soil, 
fertilizea  with  superphosphate. 

Tools. — ^Last,  though  not  least,  ahrajrs  keep 
your  toob  in  order,  by  cleaning  after  usmg  and 
put  them  in  their  plaices  under  cover  as  soon 
as  through  using,^  and  then  no  time  is  loat  in 
hunting  and  cleaning  rusty,  lost  tools. 

W.  H.  Whitb, 

aouth  TFindsor,  Conn,,  April,  1867. 


For  ihe  Kmo  EngUmd  F^armer. 
TOSBBT  TBBIIS  FOB  BE8TOBI39'a 
3J08T  VOBB8T8. 

For  many  situations,  and  for  all  seasons,  a 
grove  of  trees  of  the  pine  family  produces  a 
fmer  effect  than  one  of  deciduous  trees.  As 
a  screen  it  is  more  perfect.  What  can  fonush 
a  more  effectual  shield  from  the  winds  than  a 
hedge  of  arbor  vitseP  Or  what  can  better 
protect  a  house  standing  too  near  a  noisy  or 
dusty  street?    It. is  eye-proof. 

A  person  studious  of  comfort  and  of  quiets 
or  of  the  appearance  of  quiet  comfort,— and 
how  can  a  home  look  beautiful  which  lacks  the 
appearance  of  comfort  ? — will  find  inexhausti- 
ble resources  among  the  pines.  The  white 
pine,  when  first  planted,  needs  the  protection 
of  a  fence  or  of  other  trees.  But  it  grows 
very  rapidly,  and  will  continue  to  grow  for 
centuries,  tnl  it  towers  far  above  all  the  other 
trees ;  for  it  is,  or  was,  far  the  tallest  tree  na- 
tive to  New  Engbnd.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  light, 
delicate  green,  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  brown 
of  ^cultivated  fields,  and  to  the  snow  and  bare- 
ness of  winter. 

Apparently  and  really  more  hardy,  and  a 
rapid  grower,  too,  b  the  red  pine,  commonly 
called  the  Norway.  It  deserves  to  be  better 
knowD  and  more  cultivated.  Growing  by  it- 
self, which  it  does  without  difficulty,  it  forms  a 
deep,  ridi  mass,  of  daricer  color  and  hardier 
appearance  than  the  white.  But  in  all  these 
qualities,  it  b  surpassed  by  the  Austrian  pine. 
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which  has  been  Baccessfully  introduced  from 
Middle  Europe. 

The  least  valued  of  our  own  pines  is  the 
pitch  pine ;  but  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  its 
hardiness,  and  the  (act  tnat  it  thrives  on  sandy 
plains  where  no  other  pine  succeeds,  it  de* 
Krvcs  a  better  character.  It  approaches  near* 
er  than  any  other  American  tree,  in  its  quali- 
ties and  appearance,  to  the  common  pine  of 
Europe,  called,  in  England,  the  Scotch  pine 
or  S«>tch  fir.  Every  other  pine  is  apt  to  be 
{ tiff  and  monotonous.  The  pitch  pine  is  never 
so;  it  is  always  modest  and  unpretending, 
common  but  not  vulgar,  with  a  wild  beauty 
and  picturesqueness  of  its  own.  A  low  round 
hill  covered  with  it,  near  the  residence  of  the 
Hod.  Judge  Thomas,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  objects  in  that  pleasant 
neighborhood. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  lofty  Nor- 
way sprace, — the  white  fir  of  Norway,  the  red 
fir  of  Norway,  and  the  weeping  Norway  spruce, 
-^which  are  deservedly  favorites  with  lovers  of 
trees.  They  have  the  recommendation,«-no 
small  one  with  us,  consistent  republicans,-— of 
being  dbtinguished  foreigners.  Till  lately, 
they  had  the  additional  charm  of  being  rare. 
They  deserve  all  the  attention  they  have  re- 
ceived. They  have  been  introduced  into  the 
lawns  of  many  of  our  rich  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  all  our  cities.  If  the  spruces  and 
fin  of  our  own  woods  are  less  imposing,  they 
have  still  great  merits,  and  ought  to  receive 
more  attendcHi. 

But  there  is  another  tree  of  the  same 
fiunily,  which,  in  beauty  and  in  utility  as  a 
screen,  is  unsurpassed  and  deserves  special 
notice.  It  is  the  common  hemlock,  with 
tpray  and  leaves  finer  than  those  of  any  other 
tree  of  onr  climate,  or  perhaps  of  any  rej^on 
of  the  earth.  This  gives  the  tree,  while  it  is 
yoong,  the  appearance  of  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  the  other 
evergreens,  grow  constantly  darker  as  they 
grow  older,  so  that,  in  the  spring,  the  close-set, 
bright  yellow,  minute,  tender  leaves,  coming 
oat  from  the  opening  buds,  look  like  petals  of 
a  strange,  exquisite  flowi^,  at  the  end  of  every 
twig. 

The  yoong  trees  are  extremely  well  suited 
to  form  a  hed^e.  They  submit  patiently  to 
the  pruning  knife.  The  terminal  branchlets  are 
fo  small  that  they  make  a  closer  hedge  than 
any  other  plant ;  and  they  may  be  so  managed 
as  to  rise  to  any  height  desired. 

As  seen  in  a  thick  forest,  the  tree  is  often 
unsightly,  and  gives  a  false  impression  of  its 
chancier.  The  lower  branches,  killed  by  ab- 
sence of  light,  are  extremely  brittle,  and 
break,  not,  &e  those  of  the  true  pines,  close  to 
the  tnmk,  but  at  any  point,  giving  it  an  ex- 
tremely nigged  appearance.  None  need  be 
alarmed  by  lUiis  fact.  For  the  first  half  cen 
tary,  the  hemlock  always  has  the  appearance 
of  extreme  youth.  One  <^  them  standing  by 
itself,  and  allowed  room  to  expand  its  braiKlMS 


on  every  side,  will  continue  very  handsome 
for  a  century. 

The  red  cedar  which  flourishes  upon  poor, 
hard,  rocky  hills,  which  the  other  pines  disdain, 
has  a  vast  variety  of  character.  Neglected, 
it  is  apt  to  become  scraggy  and  rag^d.  But 
with  a  little  pruning,  often  without  it,  it  is  as 
symmetrical  as  an  Oriental  cypress,  which,  at 
a  little  distance,  it  perfectly  resembles. 

The  white  cedar,  a  true  cypress,  is  a  tree  of 
extreme  beau^.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
CTacefulness  of  its  top  ai^  upper  branches. 
It  is  hardjr  and  will  live  anywhere,  but  grows 
well  only  in  very  moist  situations. 

There  are  very  man^  foreign  trees  of  the 
pine  family,  which  are  introduced,  cultivated, 
and  highly  prized  by  the  lovers  of  trees.  The 
larches,  native  and  foreign,  are  hardy,  and  in 
Great  Britain  are  extensively  cultivated  as  a 
timber  tree.  For  our  purpose  it  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  it  kills  the  bushes  under  it,  and  is 
particularly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
grasses.  If  you  are  planting  onfy  for  grandeur 
of  i4>pearance,  in  the  future,  plant  ^e  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  q.  b.  s. 

Boston^  Aprily  1867. 


I^  ike  Nmo  Emifiand 
BAJSINQ  TUSKMSYB, 
The  following  suggestions  from  an  experi- 
ence of  fifteen  years  m  inanafi;ing  turkeys  are 
submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  New  £ng- 

LAKD  FaBMER. 

TurkejTS  are  shy  in  selecting  a  place  to  de- 
posit their  eggs ;  frequently  ^oing  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  find  some 
thicket  or  bnsh-heap,  and  exposing  their  eggs 
to  the  depredations  of  skunks  or  crows !  they 
having  more  skill  than  the  owner  in  searching 
them  out.  It  takes  less  time  to  provide  safp 
places,  and  to  train  them  to  lay  in  tnese  places, 
than  to  hunt  up  their  **stolen  nests,*'  to  say 
nothing  of  their  exposure  to  the  depredations 
of  mischievous  animals.  Take  some  enclosure 
that  can  be  spared  during  the  time  of  laying 
and  hatching,  and  ^x  hiding  places,  in  which 
place  a  nest  egg.  Fasten  the  turkeys  into 
these  enclosures  a  part  of  the  day  for  three  or 
four  days  previous  to  laying.  They  will  re- 
construct the  artificial  nest,  sitting  a  few  min- 
utes at  each  time  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
laying.  After  they  have  accepted  these  nests 
and  deposited  the  first  eg^,  the  work  is  done. 
I  have  had  from  three  to  eight  nests  on  a  long 
scaffold. 

Uttliis. 

A  turkey  usually  prepares  her  nest  by 
scratching  away  the  ground  so  as  to  fonn  a 
s^op,  which  prevents  any  under  circulation 
of  air.  In  our  nest-making  we  should  be 
guided  by  the  tarkey^s  instincts  and  prefer- 
ences. I  usually  underline  with  dry  horse 
manure,  so  that  the  underside  of  the  egs  shall 
I  have  the  Beeeaaary  warmth;  over  whicbT  place 
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tbe  nest,  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  When 
tbe  litter  is  nearly  closed,  tbe  turkey  will  com- 
mence by  sitting  at  night  and  a  part  of  the 
day.  The  eggs  should  now  be  returned  to  the 
nest,  as  there  is  danger,  if  we  wait  until  she 
sits  steadily,  of  exposing  the  fresh  eggs  to  a 
too  sudden  change  of  temperature  for  success- 
ful incubation. 

The  turkey  is  a  most  assiduous  sitter, — 
sometimes  remaining  npon  her  nest,  to  the 
destruction  of  life.  They  should  be  occasion- 
ally taken  from  the  nest  and  fed. 

Care  of  the  Younc* 
The  turkey,  when  first  hatched,  is  the  most 
tender  of  domestic  fowls.  If  they  can  be 
brought  successfully  through  the  first  four 
weelu,  the  largest  and  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work  is  done.  I  have  found  cooping  for 
the  first  five  or  six  days,  in  some  long  coop, 
like  a  sheep  rick,  divided  so  as  to  give  each 
turkey  some  four  feet  space,  the  most  success- 
ful method.  The  young  intermix.  Each  tur- 
key is  the  common  mother  of  all  the  young. 
When  allowed  to  ramble  they  will  herd  to- 
gether, so  that  three  or  four  turkeys  with  75 
or  100  young  will  make  no  more  labor  than 
one  with  15  or  20.  During  the  first  four 
weeks  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  ramble 
until  the  dew  is  off,  returning  them  to  the  coop 
nights,  and  keeping  them  in  on  rainy  days. 

FeediBff. 

The  most  natural  food  for  turkeys  is  insects. 
Were  it  not  for  rain  and  dew  they  would  be 
self-sustaining.  The  mother,  unUke  the  hen, 
does  not  starve  herself  to  feed  her  brood. 
She  does  not  even  divide ;  but  takes  all  she 
wants.  If  she  is  not  well  fed  she  will  ramble 
in  pursuit  of  food  beyond  the  strength  of  ^er 
young,  and  by  neglecting  the  invigorating  in- 
fluence of  frequent  brooding,  may  lose  the 
weaker  ones.  Having  tried  various  kinds  of 
food,  the  best  success  has  been  secured  by 
using  wheat  bread  soaked  in  sour  milk  for  the 
first  few  days,  then  gradually  changing  to  brown 
bread,  and  as  they  become  larger  and  require^ 
more  food,  intermixing  some  wheat  bran.  As* 
soon  as  insects  become  plenty,  no  other  food 
is  required,  except  in  rainy,  damp  weather, 
which  is  more  injurious  to  young  turkeys  than 
to  high  blood  sheep.  If  unprotected,  a  heavy 
shower  will  frequently  destroy  a  lai^e  share  of 
a  healthy  brood.  About  the  first  of  October, 
insects  gradually  diminish,  the  mornings  begin 
to  be  cold  and  frosty,  and  some  cheap  and 
nutritious  food  is  necessary ;  first,  once  a  day ; 
then  twice,  and  aflcr  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, food  should  be  constantly  kept  before 
them.  I  find  boiled  potato  mashed  fine,  thick- 
ened with  bean  and  corn  meal,  a  cheap  and 
good  food,  which  should  be  made  richer  with 
meal,  adding  com,  as  they  near  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas. 

Btatistlos. 

The  following  estimates  bear  upon  the  ques- 


tion whether  rearing  turkeys  as  above  describ- 
ed, is  or  b  not  remunerative. 

Five  tarkeyt  will,  on  an  average,  bring  up  60 
young,  at  an  expense  of  $20  for  labor,  and  $10 
for  feed  or  $1.20  per  bead, .....     $00  00 
1866.    Bold  61  turkeys,  nearly  18>^  lbs.  each, .  $116  « 
Cost  ofraislng  61  turkeys,  $1.20  eacb, 6110 

Net  gain, $64  » 

1806.  Sold  86  turkeys,  a  fraction  over  16  lbs. ; 
one  gobbler,  21  lbs.;  another,  22  lbs.;  and 
another,  10  lbs. ;  88  In  all, 90  » 

Cost  of  raising,  at  $1.20  each, 46  10 

Net  gain, $6S  69 

I  have  on  band  8  hens,  and  two  young  gobblers,— one 
fVom  first  litter,  24  lbs. ;  f^om  second  litter,  10  lbs.  Best 
young  hen.  Id  lbs.;  best  young  pair,  40  lbs.;  aversfc 
four  young  hens,  14  lbs.  4  ox. ;  average  four  old  faeos, 
16  lbs.  10  OS. ;  best  old  hen,  17  lbs. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  1867.  H.  A.  Suxxss. 


IJCANAGEMENT    OF  I.A1CB8. 

We  continue  our  extracts  from  Dr.  Randill^s 

valuable  articles  in  the  Bural  New  Yorker,  on 

''Raising  Lambs, ^^  compiled  from  the  answers 

of  the  leading  sheep  farmers  of  New  York  and 

New  England,  to  questions  which  he  submitted 

to  them. 

Dookins  and  Castration. 

Mr.  Baker  docks  and  castrates  lambs  at  six 
to  ten  days  old;  Brown,  Heyne,  Rich  and 
Saxton,  at  four  weeks  old;  £.  O.  Clapp  it 
three  weeks,  A.  H.  Clapp  and  Wright,  tt 
three  or  four  weeks,  but  Clapp  does  not 
perform  both  operations  at  the  same  time; 
Elithorp  docks  at  one  or 'two  weeks,  and 
castrates  at  eighty  Gregory  docks  at  wash- 
ing and  castrates  at  snearlng;  Hammond 
docks  at  two  weeks  and  castrates  at  four ;  the 
Marshalls  dock  and  castrate  at  from  six  to 
fifteen  days ;  Pitts,  at  from  one  to  four  weeks ; 
Pottle,  at  from  one  to  three  weeks,  according 
to  the  "strength  and  vitality^^  of  the  animal; 
Sanford,  at  two  weeks ;  Wilcox,  at  one  or  two 
weeks,  but  does  not  perform  the  operations 
together.  Our  own  views  as  to  time,  manner, 
appropriate  weather,  &c.,  are  given  in  tfao 
Practical  Shepherd. 

Killing  TiOka  on  Irfuoaba. 

All  concur  that  dipping  the  lambs  in  a  de- 
coction of  tobacco,  strong  enough  to  kill  ticb, 
is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  removing  these 
parasites  from  the  flock.  The  time  of  our  cor- 
i*ei<pondents^  dipping  them  varies  from  two  or 
three  days  to  two  weeks  after  shearing  the 
dams.  We  prefer  the  latter  time,  so  that  all 
the  ticks  on  the  ewes  shall  have  had  time  to 
get  (as  they  will)  on  the  lambs. 

Weanins  Iiunba. 
Baker  weans  lambs  at  three  months  old, 
making  it  a  point  to  do  so  * 'during  the  dark  of 
the  moon,^*  as  they  will  not  bleat  as  much  for 
their  dams  in  dark  as  in  light  nights ;  Biowd, 
the  Clapps,  Elithorp,  Rich,  Saxton  and  Wil- 
cox, at  four  months ;  Hammond,  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  months ;  Heyne,  from  three 
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to  four  months ;  the  Marshalls,  from  four  to 
four  and  a  half  months ;  Pottle,  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  months ;  8anford»  five  monthit ; 
Wright,  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  months. 
We  prefer  four  months,  bat  might  shorten  or 
extend  the  time  according  to  circumstances. 

Tecs— PBatun«e  after  Weaoinff. 

A  lamb  is  called  a  teg  after  weaning  and 
thenceforth  until  it  is  shorn,  at  the  usual  time. 
As  the  kind  of  pasturage  most  suitable  for  tegs 
has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion, 
and  consequently  doubt,  in  England,  we  put 
the  following  question  to  our  correspondents  * 
"Do  you  prefer  to  put  tegs  on  pasture  lands, 
or  on  the  af\er-growth  of  meadows  ?^^  Baker 
prefers,  if  the  season  is  wet  and  the  feed  good, 
to  return  them  to  the  pasture  they  are  used  to ; 
Brown,  the  Clapps,  Elithorp,  Hammond,  the 
Marshalls,  Pitts,  Saxton  and  Wilcox,  prefer 
the  afler-growth  of  meadows ;  Pottle  prefers 
pasture  if  fresh  and  good ;  Rich,  good  pasture ; 
Sanford  would  prefer  good,  fresh  pasture,  but 
not  having  it  at  that  season,  uses  the  afler-growth 
of  meadows ;  Wright  tldnks  he  would  prefer 
good  pastures  if  fed  close  and  fdlowed  to  start 
up  fretih;  £.  O.  Clapp  likes  to  put  tegs  on 
stubbles,  (especially  wheat  stubbles,)  where 
the  knd  has  been  seeded  down  to  grass ;  Pot- 
tle objects  to  this,  because  **the  sharp  ends  of 
mown  stubbles  hurt  them.^' 

Our  own  experience  was  given  in  the  Prac- 
tical Shepherd  thus : — **The  moist,  mild  cli- 
mate and  constant  rain  in  Eneland,  affect  pas- 
tores  very  differently  from  the  scorching  and 
often  very  dry  sunmiers  of  the  United  States ; 
and  as  a  general  thing  I  have  found  good, 
fresh  rowen  or  afler-math  on  meadows,  or  the 
new  seeded  grass  in  grain  stubbles,  better  feed 
for  lambs  than  rested  pastures,  unless  the  latter 
hare  been  seeded  the  same  or  the  previous 
year,  and  the  ^rass  on  them  is  tender  and 
fiesh/^  Such  is  our  continued  experience, 
though  it  might  not  be  so,  nor  do  we  feel  at 
all  confident  it  would  be  so,  under  the  condi- 
tions named  by  Wright ;  but  in  our  climate, 
and  on  heavily  stocked  farms,  those  conditions 
are  seldom  conveniently  attainable. 

There  is  unnuestionably  force  in  Pottle^s  ob- 
jection to  stubbles.  Whether  they  ever  pro- 
dace  sore  mouth,  as  some  believe,  is  very 
doubtful;  they  certainly  have  never  affected 
cor  tegs  in  tliat  way, — but  they  cut  off  wool 
from  Uieir  legs  and  heads,  and  thus  injure 
their  appearance  in  points  where  "fashion^*  is 
very  ^acting. 

AGBIOOI/FDBAI*  ITEMB, 
— S.  P.  Dike,  of  Bath ;  Abner  Cobnm  of  8kow- 
hegan;  Lyndon  Oak,  of  Garland ;  Isaiah  Stetson, 
of  Bangor ;  Wm.  P.  Wingate,  of  Bangor ;  Nathan- 
id  Wilson,  of  Orono;  Geo.  P.  Sewall,  of  Oldtown, 
here  been  appointed  Trustees  of  the  State  Indos- 
trial  College  of  Maine. 
—A  gentleman  near  Bocheater,  N.  Y.,  haa  a 


plantation,  some  thirteen  years  old,  of  the  verita- 
ble "Big  Trees"  of  California.  They  are  growing 
finely,  but  it  seems  a  long  time  to  wait  two  or  three 
thousand  years  for  the  maturity  of  a  tree. 

^•In  opposition  to  the  theory  that  butter  made 
firom  the  mlllr  of ''cows  kept  on  limestone  soils  will 
not  keep  well,  a  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Oentleman  cites  a  case  in  which  a  crock  of  butter 
made  on  the  *'Lime  Rock  Ridge"  of  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  sold  for  an  extra  price,  after  it  was 
twenty-two  months  old. 

—In  an  article  on  abortion  in  cows.  Dr.  Michc- 
ner,  in  the  Germemtown  Telegraph  says :  "You  will 
always  see  a  herd  of  cattle  excited  and  distressed 
at  the  Eight  of  an  aborted  calf  in  their  midst,  (and 
so  is  the  aborter  herself;)  on  the  other  hand  where 
the  embryo  remained  its  IVill  time,  the  whole  herd 
seem  to  cpjoy  it  from  an  instinct  of  their  nature 
that  all  is  right." 

—Dr.  Lenain  states  that  carbolic  acid  vapor  will 
kill  flies,  ants,  lice,  bugs,  ticks,  acari,  mnsqultoes, 
aphides,  butterflies,  earwigs,  wood  lice,  cockcha- 
fers, centipedes  and  other  insects  of  this  siie,  bat  it 
does  not  seem  to  act  ii^uriously  on  anhnals  larger 
than  mice.  It  possesses  also  most  wonderful  prop- 
erties as  a  disinfectant,  and  was  used  with  enooor- 
aglng  results  in  treating  the  cattle  plagne  in  Eng- 
land. 

-^Z.  A.  Leland  says  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
that  the  main  roots  of  the  thistle  run  horizontally 
deep  tmderground.  When  digging  cellars,  he  has 
found  them  plenty  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
surfhce.  Troublesome  as  the  tops  are,  he  regards 
the  roots  as  good  snbsoilers,  and  the  plant  as  a 
great  ameliorator  of  the  soil.  He  has  seen  noth- 
ing which  restores  the  worn  soil  to  the  state  it  was 
in  Just  after  being  cleared,  like  the  Canada  thistle. 


Cost  of  Raisinq  Stock. — ^The  cost  of  rais- 
ing calves  and  up  to  two  years  of  age,  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  farmers.  The  gen- 
eral opinion,  was  that  the  cost  of  raising  stock 
for  the  first  two  years  was  about  $50.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Lewis^  estimate  by  items : — 

Valae  of  calf  if  slaughtered  for  hide  or  rennet  •  $1  fiO 
Seven  qnarta  of  milk  per  day  for  a  month,  estlmat- 

ing  cheeae  at  16o 7  iO 

One  hundred  pound*  oil  meal  fed  during  summer    2  00 

Whey  fed  during  summer 1  00 

Pasturage  first  season 2  00 

Wintering  first  winter,  hay  at  $12  per  ton .  .  .  .   10  00 

Pasturage  second  summer 8  00 

Hay  seoond  winter 18  00 

Total $40  70 


Vermont  State  Fair. — ^The  next  Annual 
Fair  of  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty will  be  held  at  Bratdeboro\  on  September 
10,  12  and  18. 
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DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 


BT     AKNE     a.     BALB. 

[Entered  acoordins  to  Act  of  OoogroM,  In  the  year 
1866,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  in  the  Clcrk»8  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  Dletrict  of  MaMochaeette.] 

CHAPTER  V. 
HOUSE  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Oleaivder.— This  plant  in  its  natural  state  in- 
habits tho  borders  of  rivers— hence  its  botanic 
name,  Nerium.  It  is  a  species  of  lanrel— is  some- 
times called  the  rose-laurel— and  though  both 
leaves  and  flowers  are  harmless  to  touch  and  smell, 
they  are  poisonous  to  the  taste.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1683  it  was  taken 
to  England  ftom  tiie  East  Indies.  It  is  grown  tn 
the  garden!  and  shrubberies  of  Italy,  Sicily  and 
Greece,  and  cultivated  in  pots  to  adorn  the  grounds 
of  chatcaus  in  France  and  Spafai.  One  species  of 
the  plant  has  been  used  in  tanning;  firom  another 
a  blue  'dye,  equal  to  Indigo,  has  been  procured. 
K.  tplendens,  a  variety  of  N,  odorum,  is  the  kind 
generally  cultivated  in  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories in  this  country ;  but  the  atmosphere  pf  the 
parlor  agrees  with  it.  Under  good  cultivation  it 
bears  very  large  and  fragrant  flowers  of  a  bright 
pink  color.  Propagate  it  by  cuttings.  Alter  a 
mature  plant  has  bloomed,  in  the  spring,  cut  back 
the  shoots  two  or  three  joints,  and  Arom  these  pieces 
select  the  strongest,  and  place  it  in  a  bottle  of  water. 
Hang  the  bottle  in  the  sunshine,  till  it  is  nearly 
filled  with  roots.  Then  get  a  pot  five  inches  deep. 
Fill  the  first  inch  with  pebbles,  and  the  next  with 
broken  charcoal.  Lay  on  this  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions.  Sprin- 
kle a  little  of  this  upon  the  charcoal.  Then  hold 
the  young  plant  in  the  centre  so  that  the  tender 
roots  are  not  injured,  and  add  the  soil :  occasion- 
ally pressing  it  in  with  a  trowel,  or  a  potting  stick, 
and  then  striking  the  pot  to  settle  it.  When  the 
pot  is  filled,  water  the  oleander,  and  if  the  soil  be 
loosened  around  its  collar,  add  more,  and  press  it 
carefully  to  make  it  firm.  Keep  it  in  the  shade, 
and  water  it  every  day,  till  it  shows  signs  of 
growth.  Then  give  it  the  sunshine.  Wash  it 
often,  and  give  it  liquid  manure  to  hasten  the 
flower-bacls.  Water  it  abundantly  while  blooming 
—indeed,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  flower- 
buds.  If  kept  in  the  shade  the  blossoms  will  be 
pale— let  it  have  all  the  sun  possible  after  they  be- 
gin to  show  color.  Old  nails  mixed  with  the  soil 
darken  the  color  of  the  flowers,  and  make  them 
grow  large  and  fUll.  Every  spring  gM  out  all  the 
old  soil  that  yon  can  with  a  trowel«-«  large  irtm 


spoon  is  better  for  this  purpose— and  fill  in  mm 
soil  like  that  named  above.  Do  not  injure  tiie 
roots.  The  pot  need  not  be  changed  for  three 
years.  Keep  it  in  the  shade  out  of  doors,  where 
worms  cannot  reach  the  pot  nor  trees  drip  apoa 
the  plant.  Water  it  enough  to  keep  the  soU  torn 
drying  till  the  middle  of  August,  then  give  it  more 
water  and  the  sunshine,  gradually.  Toward  tlie 
last  of  September  it  should  be  taken  to  the  house, 
and  in  October  it  will  be  in  bud  and  ready  for  the 
parlor.  At  Christmas  it  will  be  in  bloom,  and,  if 
the  plant  is  three  years  old  or  more,  continue  so 
until  the  middle  of  May,  its  large  clusters  of  bri^ 
pink  flowers  delighting  everybody  with  their 
beauty  and  fragrance. 

OxALis,  comes  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies 
tour; — the  leaves  of  the  plant  have  an  acid  taste; 
and  of  their  expressed  juice  a  chemical  preparation 
is  made,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Salts  of 
Lemon,  to  take  out  iron-mould  and  ink-epots.  B 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Chili,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  There  are  also  a  few  species  growing  wild 
in  this  country  and  hi  Great  Britain.  Old  English 
herbalists  call  it  <*wood-60ur  trc-foil"  (of  which  oar 
word  wood-w>rrel  is  *a  corruption,)  and  "stubwatt" 
StubwoK,  because  it  covers  the  ground  among  tiie 
stubs  in  coppices  when  they  are  cut  down.  They 
also  give  it  the  nlamesof  "Alleluia,**  and  "cuckoo's 
meat ;"  because  it  springs  up  and  flowers  with  the 
singing  of  the  cuckoo,  at  which  time  Easter-Al- 
lelulias,  or  anthems  of  r^oicing,  were  sung  is 
church. 

Seedlings  of  the  oxalis  are  easily  raised,  but  tbs 
plant  is  generally  increased  by  ofisets,  whkh 
should  be  set  in  a  pot  drained  with  pebbles,  in  a 
soil  of  sandy  peat  and  loam.  October  is  the  best 
time  to  start  them,  when  the  parent  plant  is  pre- 
pared for  the  winter.  The  leaves  will  soon  appear, 
fbllowed  by  the  flowers,  (some  species  have  pink, 
others  yellow)  and  both  leaves  and  flowers  fold 
themselves  up  for  sleep  at  the  approach  of  ni^^ 
During  the  winter,  water  liberally;  but  in  the 
spring  gradually  withhold  the  supply  till  the  leaves 
are  dead,  and  keep  the  pot  in  a  dark,  cool  place  all 
summer.  The  oxalis  is  very  pretty  for  a  hanging 
pot. 

Oraiyoe,  has  been  considered  under  the  headef 
Lemon. 

P4N8T.— This  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Ftea^ 

pensee^  thought.    Louis  XV.  called  Quesney,  the 

founder  of  the    economists,  his  "thinker,"  and 

caused  him  to  wear  three  flowers  of  tbepm»mM 

his  coat  of  arms.    "There's  panaies,  that's  for 

thought,'*  says  Ophelia,  in  Hamlet.    Shakspeaxe 

also  calls  it  "love-in-idleness,"  as  in  this  extract 

from  the  "Mid  Summer  Night's  Dream— 

"Yet  marked  I  where  the  boU  of  Cupid  fellr- 
It  fell  upon  a  little  wc«tem  flower : 
Before  milk- white,  now  purple  with  loye*a  woiind. 
And  maidens  call  it  love-ln-idleaMe." 

The  plant  is  really  a  violet,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  trh4fohred  violet.  It  also  bears  tiie  namei 
herb*»rini^,  ChrM*fiMe0*vnder«-hooit,  faidSei'-de- 
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Hl^tf  Ut-ran-Bbont,  and  besrt'B-ease.  Christlana*8 
gnide.  In  the  Pilgrim's  "Progtem,  says  of  a  shep- 
herd-boy singing—- "this  boy  leads  a  merrier  life, 
and  wears  more  of  tbe  herb  called  heart's-ease  in 
his  bosom,  than  he  that  is  clothed  in  silk  and 
velvet."  The  pansy  is  common  in  Great  Britain, 
growing  in  the  com-ilelds  and  hedges— blooming 
all  snmmer.  Under  the  name  of  "ladies'  delight," 
it  early  fonnd  its  way  to  this  country ;  bnt  of  late 
years  it  is  seldom  seen,  except  in  old-fashioned 
aad  neglected  gardens.  In  its  place,  hybrids,  ob- 
tained by  crossing  the  plant  with  the  dtak  pnrple 
English  violet,  have  m%t  with  great  favor.  Onr  hand- 
somest varieties  come  from  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  France.  England  also  Aimishes  some  that 
are  very  fragrant  and  beentiftil.  They  are  of  all 
shades  of  white,  yellow  and  pnrple,-— separate  as 
well  aa  united  in  the  same  flower.  Paneies  are 
moat  easily  ndsed  from  division  of  the  roots,  but 
they  are  also  propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 
Start  cuttfaigs  in  sand,  under  a  tumbler.  Then 
aet  them  in  a  pot  well-drained  with  clinkers ;  the 
soil  being  rich  loam,  sand  and  decayed  leaves, 
Hioroiighly  mixed.  Shade  them  a  week,  and  water 
them  very  charily^nst  enough  to  keep  them 
from  getting  dry.  Seeds  planted  hi  the  guden  in 
the  spring  willaflbrd  cuttings  or  divistons  in  Sep- 
tember for  winter  flowers,— which  should  be  ready 
ftnr  the  parlor  by  the  last  of  October.  Do  not 
water  them  too  much. 

PsTuifiA.— This  word  comes  from  Petun,  the 
Brazilian  name  for  tobacco,  which  the  plant  was  at 
first  thoui^t  to  resemble.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  floiv 
ifts  in  1828.  This  was  the  common  white  petunia. 
In  1880  a  purpllch-crimson  species  was  discovered, 
and  ftt>m  the  cultivation  of  these  two  have  sprung 
all  the  varieties  now  known.  The  common  single 
petunia  is  easily  cultivated,  and  quite  hardy ;  but 
the  iecent  varieties,  bearing  enormously  laiti^ 
and  doable  flowers,  though  very  beautifhl  and  fra- 
grant, are  frail  and  extremely  difllcnlt  to  propa- 
gate. Common  white  or  purple  petunias  are  easily 
ndaed  flrom  seed,  in  the  garden  whence  they  may 
be  transferred  to  the  house.  Set  apart  as  many  as 
you  wish  for  winter  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  and 
pinch  oiT  the  flower-buds  as  fhst  as  they  appear. 
By  the  autumn  these  plants  will  be  stout  bushes, 
which  can  be  potted,  for  flowering.  About  the 
middle  of  October  get  a  five  or  six  inch  pot  and 
dndn  it  with  a  handftd  of  pebbles.  On  this  lay 
lightly  an  Inch  of  rich  garden  mould,  and  then  set 
year  plant.  When  you  take  it  up  dont  disturb 
file  roots ;  and  press  the  soil  carefhlly  around  the 
haU  when  placing  it  in  the  pot.  Water  it  to  settle 
the  soil,  and  moke  the  surface  smooth  and  even. 
Xieep  it  hi  the  shade  a  week.  Then  give  it  fhll  sun- 
shine. Water  it  occasionally  with  liquid  manure, 
beskle  giving  it  warm  water  fireely  every  day.  If 
It  grows  too  slender  pinch  ofl"  the  flower-buds,  and 
abate  the  water.  Some  varieties,  even  with  this 
treatment^  will  require  a  frame  for  support.  The 
iwtaniacan  also  ha  eaafiy  raised  firoB  cnttingB,  by 


rooting  them  first  in  a  glass  of  water  placed  in  the 
sunshine,  and  then  set  in  soil.  The  double,  and 
larger  kinds,  are  apt  to  decay  if  placed  in  water,— 
start  those  in  sand  under  a  glass. 

Pebiwinkle.— This  pretty  little  vine  is  of  Eng- 
lish origin.  Its  botanical  name,  YInca,  is  from  the 
Latfai,  and  refers  to  its  habits  of  twiniDg,  and  bind- 
ing its  shoots  about  everything  in  its  way.  We 
sometimes  call  it  running  myrtle,  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaycs  to  the  broad-leaved  myr- 
tle. It  is  an  evergreen ;  and  may  be  transplanted 
from  the  garden  in  the  autumn  to  a  pot,  or  large 
sea-shell,  filled  with  good  loam,  for  a  hanging 
flower.  Water  It  once  a  fortnight  with  liquid 
manure  and  it  will  grow  luxuriantly.  By  Febru- 
ary it  will  be  studded  with  bright  blue  blossoms, 
(—one  variety  bears  white,—)  and  form  a  pretty 
contrast  to  the  money-plant.  It  may  be  returned  to 
the  garden  in  May.    Never  let  the  soil  got  dry. 

Pink.— Dtan^tit'  Chinenais,  or  China  Pink, 
though  firequently  coubidcred  a  garden  flower  is  a 
very  beantifUl  addition  to  the  flower-stand.  This 
was  first  cultivated  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  from  thence  brought  to  this  . 
country.  Sow  the  seed  in  the  garden  in  the  spring. 
It  needs  light,  rich  mould.  In  October  pot  a  plant 
for  the  house— draining  the  pot  with  pebbles— and 
keep  it  shaded  a  fortnight,  watering  it  freely  th^  ' 
while— and  then  give  it  sunshine.  Aj^ly  liquid 
manure  to  the  soil  once  a  month  through  th^ 
winter.  The  bright  crimson  velvet  flowers  wiH 
crowd  each  other  unless  you  remove  some  of  the 
buds,  and  the  plant  will  go  itraggling  over  the  pot 
if  the  stems  are  not  tied  up  to  rods.  In  the  spring 
increase  by  layers  in  the  same  way  as  carnations- 
it  is  a  surer  and  quicker  way  than  by  cuttings. 
The  China  Phik  needs  a  great  deal  of  water,  but  in 
small  quantities. 

PRIMBOBE.— This  is  so  callcdbecause  inEngland, 
its  native  place,  it  is  often  the  first  to  open  its  flow- 
ers in  the  spring.  One  species,  the  auricula,  has 
been  already  described.  There  is  another,  the 
polyanthus,  which  is  very  desirable  for  edgings  of 
beds  and  borders ;  and  which  Is  worthy  a  place 
within  doors  for  the  sake  of  the  profusion  of  flow- 
ers it  will  give  in  January,  in  return  for  good  care 
and  plenty  of  water  and  sunshine.  Its  cluHters  of 
yellow  flowers,  richly  bordered  with  claret  velvet, 
almost  of  themselves  *'make  sunshine  in  a  shady 
place."    Give  it  the  ^ame  treatment  as  the  pansy. 

Ptbbthbum.— This  is  a  species  of  chamomile, 
which  it  is  sometimes  called.  Another  name  of 
the  plant  is  mountain-daisy ;  that  was  given  it  be- 
cause it  resembles  the  genus  pyrethrum,  which  in- 
cludes many  plants  that  are  natives  of  high  places, 
as  the  peak  of  Teneriflb,  Caucasus,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Ural  mountains.  It  also  bears  the  name  of 
fmerfew ;  and  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  chrysan- 
themum, the  daisy,  and  the  aster.  They  all  bear 
compound  flowers,— which  are  among  the  easiest 
for  cultivation,— readily  changing  from  single  to 
double  in  their  flowering  habits.  But  in  order  to 
perpetuate  a  doabla  flowering  pUmt  the  soods  per- 
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fected  by  the  florets  of  the  ray— as  the  bordering 
part  of  the  blossm  is  called— shonld  be  always 
planted.  Componnd  flowers  are  also  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  by  division  of  their  roots.  The 
pyrethmm  is  most  generally  increased  by  cuttings. 
Keep  the  piece  in  water  a  week.  Then  get  a  pot 
and  fill  it  one-quarter  with  sherds,  for  dndnage, 
and  in  a  soil  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  loam  and  peat  set 
the  young  plant.  Shade  it  a  week  or  two,  and  give 
it  warm  water  daily.  When  it  begins  to  grow 
place  it  in  a  sunny  situation,  but  after  the  flowers 
have  opened,  remove  it  to  the  shade — ^they  will  thus 
retain  their  beauty  and  purity  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  The  delicate  green  foliage  and  snow-white 
flower  of  the  pyrethmm  make  it  a  very  beantiftil 
parlor  plant.  It  is  very  suitable  for  ornamenting 
the  dress,  or  the  hair,  and  is  an  appropriate  fhneral 
flower. 

Rose.— We  come  now  to  the  queen  of  flowers, 
as  the  rose  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages, 
throughout  all  lands.  It  derives  its  name  from 
rhoa,  an  ancient  Celtic  word  meaning  red,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  most  frequent  color.  There  are  no  roses 
in  Soutn  America;  but  they  are  found  in  North 
America,  and  all  over  the  Eastern  continent.  Asia 
is  the  garden  of  roses.  The  vale  of  Sharon,  of 
whose  roses  Solomon  sang,  was  by  position  and 
soil  fitted  to  produce  them  in  great  perfection. 
And  Virgil  and  Ovid  have  celebrated  in  their 
verses  the  roses  of  ancient  Psstum,  (now  Salerno, 
in  Italy,)  which  were  said  to  arrest  the  voyagers 
of  the  Mediterranean  by  their  delicious  odors.  In 
foct,  not  a  poet,  nor  a  poetaster,  whose  words  have 
reached  the  public  ear,  has  ever  felt  that  his  work 
was  complete  until  in  rhyme  or  rmythm  he  had 
attempted  to  portray  the  charms  of  this  matchless 
flower.  The  old  mythology  asserts  that  the  red 
rose  is  indebted  to  Venus  for  her  blushes.  That 
the  blood  which  flowed  ftx>m  her  thorn-wounded 
feet,  when  running  through  the  woods  in  her  de- 
spair after  the  death  of  Adonis,  lent  the  flower  its 
color;  and  that  the  white  rose  sprang  from  the 
tears  which  she  shed  at  that  time.  But  Anacrcon 
tells  us  that  it  was  dyed  with  nectar  by  the  gods 
when  it  was  first  formed ;— he  speaks  of  it  also  as 
the  flower  of  Bacchus.  The  Turks  believe  that  the 
rose  sprang  from  the  sweat  of  Mahomet,  and  they 
dceni  it  a  sacrilege  to  allow  one  of  its  petals  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  And  in  Persia  a  festival  is  held  in 
honor  of  the  rose,  which  continues  the  whole  time 
that  it  is  in  bloom.  Not  only  there,  but  in  Egypt, 
and  Barbary,  as  well  as  in  the  nations  of  Southerfi 
Europe,  the  rose  fills  an  important  place  at  all  fes- 
tivals and  chtcrtainments,  both  in  the  way  of  de- 
corations and  in  the  gratification  of  the  palate,— it 
is  said  that  the  Turks  have  several  difilerent  ways 
of  preparing  it  for  sweet-meats. 

The  famous  attar,  or  otto,  of  rose,  which  used  to 
be  dearer  than  gold,  is  made  in  Turkey ;  as  also 
in  Persia,  and  India.  But  many  consider  that 
now  made  in  France  superior  in  delicacy  or  per- 
ftime— the  Turkish  attar  being  a  coarser,  stronger 
odor.    Only  the  damask    rose,  which  takes  its 


name  from  Damascus,  where  it  formerly  grew  in 
great  abundance,  is  used  in  making  the  sttv. 
Among  the  East-Indians,  the  Chines e,  Japanese, 
and  the  Persians,  rose-water  is  used  as  cologne- 
water  is  by  us— or,  rather,  more  freely.  One  cere- 
mony of  salutation  when  a  friend  calls  is  the 
sprinkling  of  hip  garments  with  rose-water,  by  the 
host.  Elegant  China  bottles,  with  stoppers  of  i 
peculiar  form,  provided  for  the  purpose,  are  counted 
among  the  indispensable  articles  of  houseke^ng 
by  families  in  good  society.  But  we  most  retnn 
to  our  own  country  and  our  own  regard  for  this 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flower. 

The  brier-rose^-wild-rose— dog-rose— it  has  all 
these  appellations — takes  its  name  from  an  old  no- 
tion that  its  root  and  hip»— seed  ressels— would 
cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  It  is  a  true  sister  of 
all  the  exquisite  roses  of  which  there  arc  over  two 
thousand  varieties,  that  beautify  the  gardens,  the 
conservatories,  and  the  parlors  of  all  the  civilised 
world ;  and  makes  the  best  stock  for  grafting  the 
most  superior  kinds.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  that  are  considered  suitable  for 
house  culture.  Most  of  them  that  stand  high  in 
favor  are  varieties  of  the  China,  or  Tea^scented 
rose,  of  which  the  old-fashioned  monthly  rose  is  a 
good  representative.  You  may  have  them  of  all 
colors,  fh)m  deep  red  to  snow-white.  The  original 
tea-rose  was  brought  to  notice  in  1812,  and  its  de- 
scendants have  the  same  wants,  and  are  charao- 
terizcd  by  the  same  habits  as  thehr  ancestor.  They 
need  f^quent  cleansing,  or  they  will  be  infested 
by  the  red  spider,  thrips,  mealy  bug— in  fkct,  aH 
insects,  to  use  the  words  of  a  distinguished  florist, 
"from  an  earwig  to  a  lady  •bug.'*  But  the  lady-bag 
is  really  a  benefit  to  the  rose,  for  it  feeds  upon  the 
aphis  and  its  eggs,  and  so  helps  to  rid  the  plant  of 
that  pest.  Rose-bushes  should  have  well-drained 
pots,  but  they  need  not  be  very  large  ones.  They 
should  also  have  plenty  of  pure  air  and  sunshine; 
though  some  are  patient  enough  to  look  thriving, 
and  beneyolent  enough  to  show  their  flowers  when 
there  is  scarcely  a  ray  of  sunshine  the  whole  year. 
Cuttings  should  be  first  rooted  in  sand,  under  a 
tumbler,  and  then  transferred  to  a  pot  drained  with 
sherds ;  having  a  soil  of  rich  loam,  sand,  peat,  and 
leaf-mould,  together  with  a  little  fine  charcoal, 
coarsely  mixed.  Keep  the  young  plant  shaded  a 
fortnight  after  this  change,  and  water  it  sparingly 
—but  never  allow  it  to  become  dry.  Then  it  nill 
be  strong  enough  for  the  sunshine.  As  the  new 
branches  are  thrown  out  give  it  a  little  more  water. 
When  buds  appear  it  must  have  all  the  sunlight 
possible  until  the  roses  open.  But  they  will  re- 
tain thehr  beauty  longer,  when  in  tall  bloom,  if 
protected  from  the  noontide  rays  of  Uie  sun ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  they  shonld  eigoy  it,  and 
have  plenty  of  water.  When  the  flowers  have 
faded,  cut  their  branches  back  half-way  that  th^r 
may  throw  out  more  blossoms.  When  the  bosk 
has  ceased  blooming  cut  back  all  the  bnmcbes  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  old  wood,  and  abate  the 
watering,  and  keep  it  in  the  ahade-ihat  It  Mgr 
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reft  After  a  few  weeks  repot  It,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  aboat  its  roote,  and  sink  the  pot  In  the  gar- 
den mould  tUl  September.  If  bnds  appear,  pinch 
them  off.  In  September,  raise  the  pot,  and  •  water 
itregolarly  ^very  day,  bat  nerer  let  the  water 
■tand  abont  the  roots,  or  let  the  soil  appear  soggy 
^stir  it  frequently.  Keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  with- 
in doors,  till  the  nights  get  chilly,  then  give  it  a 
sunny  situation  'in  the  parlor.  If  the  plant  is 
strong,  and  thriTing,  and  there  are  no  fears  of  its 
getting  pot-bonnd,  the  pot  need  not  be  changed 
oftener  than  once  in  four  years ;  but  the  old  soil 
should  be  replaced  by  new  in  the  same  way  as  for 
oleanders. 

SALYiA.^Thia  genus  is  so  called  on  account  of 
the  supposed  healing  qualities  of  most  of  its  spe- 
cies, which  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  coun- 
try on  the  globe.  In  this  country  we  hare  sereral 
exotics  under  cultivation ;  among  them  our  com- 
mon garden  sage,  which  is  used  in  cookery,  as  also 
hi  medicine.  In  China  one  variety  of  this  is  pre- 
ilerred  to  the  tea-plant  for  making  that  beverage. 
S.  Meadeana  is  usually  styled  a  garden  plant,  but  it 
is  a  very  pretty  ornament  for  the  flower-stand, 
though  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  are  of  rather  short 
donoion.  This  is  the  Mexican  sage,  often  called 
only  by  its  botanic  name,  Soivia.  There  is  another 
species,  S.  splendens,  which,  as  it  also  comes  ih>m 
Mexico,  always  bears  the  name  of  Mexican  sage. 
They  both  require  the  same  treatment,  though  dlf- 
ilsring  in  appearance.  S.  apiendent  may  be  known 
tnm  its  long  spikes  of  flowers,  having  the  calyx  as 
well  as  the  corolla  of  a  bright  Qcarlet.  S,  Mem- 
eana  has  a  green  calyx,  and  the  scarlet  corolla  is 
more  labiate  than  that  of  the  other  species.  Trans- 
plant these  fh>m  the  garden,  or  take  a  large  cutting 
and  start  its  roots  in  sand,  well-shaded,  in  Sep- 
tember. Give  it  a  soil  of  one-half  loam  and  the 
remaindcT  leaf-mould  and  sand  to  which  a  little 
ifaie  charcoal  may  be  added.  Water  it  sparingly 
and  keep  it  in  the  shade  a  week ;  then  increase  the 
irater  and  give  it  a  place  in  the  house.  About  the 
middle  of  October  it  will  be  ready  for  the  parlor ; 
its  elegant  scarlet  flowers  will  make  a  fine  show 
for  two  months.  Then  set  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
till  spring,  when  it  should  be  set  in  the  ground  till 
the  following  autumn.  Divide  the  root ;  when  it 
geu  very  large,  take  new  cuttings  and  let  the  old 
one  remain  in  the  garden. 

Verbena.— This  name  is  derived  fh)m  the  Cel- 
tic for  vervain^  a  plant  that  grows  freely  along  our 
country  roads.  It  is  in  fact  the  same  plant,  with 
this  exception — ^the  wild  vervain  bears  its  flowers 
fa  long  spikes,  and  the  terbena  of  cultivation  is  a 
closter-flowered  species.  The  wild  vervain  was 
once  called  holy-herb.  It  grew  on  the  Capitoline 
hill  at  Rome,  and  was  considered  sacred  both  by 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  who  used  it  at  religions 
tiMtivals,_and  also  sent  it  by  their  ambassadors 
when  making  treaties  of  peace.  It  was  much  valued 
bj  the  Druids  of  ancient  Britain,  and  used  by  them 
in  casting  lots  and  foretelling  fhture  events.  Their 
priests  ordered  the  plant  to  be  gathered  "when  the 


dogstar  rose  at  such  time  as  neither  the  sun  nor 
the  moon  should  be  above  the  earth  to  see  it." 
With  this  charge  also,  that  "before  they  take  up 
the  herbe  they  bestow  upon  the  ground  where  it 
growcth  honey  with  the  comb,  in  token  of  satisfac- 
tion and  amends  for  the  violence  and  wrong  done 
in  depriving  her  of  so  holy  an  herbe.'*  It  is  said 
that  the  vervain  is  always  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  and  villages,  that  it  never  grows  at  a  half 
mile's  distance  from  houses,  which  circumstance 
has  gained  for  it  the  name,  "simpler's  joy."  The 
first  really  handsome  verbena  that  was  introduced 
for  cultivation  came  fh>m  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1827. 
It  was  a  beautifhl  plant,  bearing  scarlet  flowers, 
and  immediately  became  a  favorite.  Since  then  a 
large  number  have  been  brought  to  notice,  and  we 
have  them  of  every  color  and  shade  except  light 
blue.  The  verbena  is  raised  with  little  care,  but 
it  grows  the  handsomer  for  good  attention.  Seed- 
lings will  bloom  in  three  months  from  planting ; 
the  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  garden  in  May,  and  in 
the  autumn  a  plant  can  be  potted  for  the  parlor. 
But  a  better  way  is  to  take  cuttings  in  August,— 
July  is  none  too  early  if  the  young  plants  are 
large  enough, — and  set  as  many  as  yon  choose  in 
pots  drained  with  clinkers,  in  a  soil  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand.  Water  the  plant  slightly,  to  set- 
tle the  soil,  and  then  fill  in  the  soil  to  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Keep  the  plant  in  the  shade  a  month. 
Pinch  off  the  shoots,  especially  the  central  one,  to 
make  it  grow  bushy.  Then  set  it  in  the  sun,  and 
give  it  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Some  persons 
prepare  a  fertilizer  for  verbenas  by  mixing— im- 
mediately before  using  it— half  an  ounce  of  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  with  a  gallon  of  water ;  and 
apply  it  to  the  soil  once  a  week.  This  is  also  a 
good  preparation  for  calceolarias  and  lantanas  and 
ivies ;— and  it  suits  the  fuschiaand  the  heliotrope- 
giving  to  their  foliage  a  peculiarly  dark,  green, 
healthy  appearance. 

Tie  up  the  stalks  to  rods  arranged  at  the  edge  of 
the  pot,  or  train  the  plant  to  a  trellis.  Syringe  it 
thoroughly,*  at  least  once  a  week,  to  keep  off  the 
aphides,  after  taking  it  to  the  flower  stand,  which 
should  be  in  October.  Give  verbenas  all  the  sun 
you  can,  and  a  plenty  of  air,  but  don't  water  them 
too  much.  The  colors  of  the  crimson  and  purple 
flowered  varieties  are  deepened  by  mixing  char- 
coal dust  with  the  soil.  In  the  spring  cut  verbe- 
nas half  way  back  on  every  stem,  and  set  these 
cuttings,  as  also  the  old  roots,  in  a  bed  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  as  the  branches  lengthen  pin  them  to  the 
soil,— to  take  root  for  more  plants,— with  old  hair- 
pins, or  bits  of  bended  wire.  The  verbena  in  many 
of  its  species  has  strong  propensities  for  trailing, 
so  it  can  be  made  a  pretty  hanging  plant  by  allow- 
ing the  branches  to  grow,  and  only  pinching  off 
the  side  shoots.  All  verbenas  for  the  house  should 
be  placed  in  the  pots  they  are  to  occupy  through 
the  winter  in  July  or  August. 

—A  law  suit  is  pending  in  Chicago  about  flre 
and  a  half  inches  of  land. 
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HOUSSHOiiD  soozromr. 

>  FOB  THE  NBW  EXGLAlfD  FAUEB. 

Tried  Potatoes. 
Pare  and  cnt  the  potatoes  in  thin  slices  over 
night,  let  them  stand  in  cold  water.  In  the  morn- 
ing, shakfi  them  in  a  dry  towel,  till  perfectly 
drained.  Then  drop  them  into  tfery  hot  fat,  enough 
to  float  them.  (The  fkt  from  beef  snet  is  best.) 
Shake  and  turn  them  till  brown,  keeping  them 
rery  hot.  Dip  oat  with  a  skimmer  and  salt  them 
a  little.  If  properly  done  they  will  be  crisp  and 
dellcions. 

Dremilng  for  Fowia. 
A  saasage  cat  np  with  bread  crambs,  wet  with 
an  egg  and  a  litUe  boiling  water,  will  be  foand  to 
be  conrenient  and  good. 

Bponge  Oake  Pudding. 
Stale  sponge  or  other  plain  cake  may  be  made 
Into  a  nice  padding,  by  crnmbing  it  into  a' little 
more  than  a  pint  of  milk  and  two  or  three  beaten 
eggs  and  baidng  it.  Saace— soger  and  batter 
beaten  together. 

Orange  Custard. 

Bemove  the  rinds,  thick  cells  and  seeds  fVom 
foar  oranges.  Add  sngar  and  wine  to  the  palp  till 
it  is  agreeable.  Place  a  layer  of  sponge  cake 
broken  small  on  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glass  dish. 
Poar  over  a  part  of  the  orange,  wine  &c.  Then 
another  layer  of  cake,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
fruit.  Just  before  it  is  served,  poar  over  the  whole, 
eoidf  soft  castord,  made  by  stirring  the  beaten 
yolks  and  a  little  of  the  white  of  three  eggs  into  a 
pint  of  boiling  milk,  with  three  table  spoonfuls  of 
white  sugar.  Mabt. 

Paraofuflfld,  Me.,  1867 

I  find  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  yonr  depart- 
ment of  family  receipts,  that  it  is  but  fair  that  I 
should  contribute  my  shore  towards  keeping  it 
ftall.  The  great  difficulty  which  we  housekeepers 
on  a  moderate  income  have,  is  to  get  up  nice  but 
cheap  dishes.  One  cannot  help  making  good 
things,  who  has  plenty  of  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  &c., 
to  draw  upon ;  the  trouble  is  to  suit  the  family  on 
an  economical  use  of  these  staples.  Such  receipts 
then  should,  I  think,  have  the  place  of  honor  in 
your  columns. 

Brown  Bread  BreakfMt  Cakes. 

Mix  up  brown  bread  over  night  as  usual,  then 


in  the  morning  instead  of  patting  all  into  one  kitf; 
pat  it  into  the  <*ca8t  iron  roll  pan,"  now  sold  ereqr- 
where.  Bake  half  to  three-qaaitcn  of  an  hoar, 
and  you  have  a  nice  thing  for  breoktet,  sure  to  be 
light  and  wholesome. 


Mix  np  Indian  meal  with  water  or  milk,  wither 
without  an  egg,  faite  a  batter,  rather  thicker  ttaa 
ibr  griddle  cakes,  add  a  trifle  of  floar,  salt  well, 
and  pour  it  Into  the  cast  iron  roll  pan,  prevkmsly 
well  heated ;  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven.  SocoesB 
greatly  depends  on  having  the  pan  and  oven  hot 
enough.  Wheat  flour  may  be  used  in  place  of  die 
meal. 

Qrahaan  Oakas. 
Take  nice  Oiabam  flour,  with  plenty  of  salt,  wet 
it  with  boiling  water,  into  a  thick  dongfa,  cat  iolo 
rolls  about  an  Inch  thick.    Bake  hi  a  hot  oven. 

Troor  Padding* 
The  following  receipt  was  published  In  year 
paper  a  long  time  ago ;  It  is  so  valuable  as  to  Xntrn 
repetition,  especially  fbr  the  benefit  of  your  bubj 
new  suljecribers  :— 

Two-thirds  of  a  cop  of  pork  or  saet  chopped 
fine,  two-thirds  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sou 
,  milk,  one  teaspoonfUl  of  saleratus,  four  cops  of 
I  flour,  three  cups  of  any  kind  of  berries  or  chopped 
I  apple.  Steam  three  boars.  Sanoe— -Batter^  sagv, 
'  a  little  boiled  cider,  flour  and  water.  Indian  meal 
'  may  be  substitatcd  for  part  of  the  floor  with  eoono- 
my.  

Ousk  a  la  Creme. 
If  any  housekeeper  desires  to  make  the  best  disk 
from  fresh  fish  she  ever  saw  or  tasted,  let  her  tiy 
the  following  :^ 

Take  a  fish  weighing  firom  two  to  three  pounds, 

rub  it  well  with  salt  and  put  it  into  a  kettle  with 

enough  water  to  cover  it.    When  it  comes  to  a  boil 

set  it  off  where  it  will  cool.   When  cool  enoogli 

take  out  the  bones.    Take  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream, 

and  boil  a  large  onion  and  a  piece  of  mace  in  IL 

I  Rub  a  qaarter  of  a  pound  of  batter  iato  some  floor, 

'  strain  off  the  onion   firom  the  milk,   and  mix 

,  smoothly,  adding  a  little  pepper.    Put  it  on  the 

fire  and  stir  until  like  a  thick  sauce.    Lay  the  fish 

in  a  deep  dish  and  poar  the  sauce  over  it.    Have 

some  crambs  ready  to  sift  thickly  over  the  top. 

Then  bake  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hoar. 

Gata. 


Sewing  Machines, 

$36    TO    $60. 
106  Tremont  Street,   BOSTON. 


The  only  First  Class,  Reliable  Sewing  Machine  at  a  lov  price. 

It  it  almost  noiselesa,  and  to  i»efate  it  wqnires  no  rewinding  of  threads,  no  (^ange  of 
tension,  and  eonsequently  the  thread  is  not  liable  to  break.  It  runs  so  easily  that  a  greater 
amount  of  work  ean  be  aceomplished,  with  less  fatigue,  than  on  any  other  machine  offered  to 
tiie  public. 

Its  Simplicity  renders  it  Unequalled  for  Family  Use. 

FINKLE  &  LYON  and  olher  Firrt  GUss  Macfatnes  for  sale,  exchanged  and  repaiMd. 
KAOHINI  mCBSOIDIBT,  STAHPINO,  AND  MACHIinS  STITCHINa 

DONE  TO  ORDER,  AT  SHORT  KOTICE. 

JOHN   D.    CLATP,   Agent. 

CROSBY   &  MORSE 

WOULD  RKSPKCTFCLLT  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THBIB  STOCK  OP 

DI.AMONIDS 

Of  the  finest  quality ;  many  of  them  imported  in  the  rough  and  cut  by  themselves,  they  having 
the  only  machinery  in  the  United  States  for  cutting  diamonds. 

FINE    TVA-TCHES 

For  Ladies^  or  Gentlemen^s  use ;  many  of  them  selected  by  one  of  the  firm  in  Eurqpe. 

HIGH    JEAV^ELHY 

In  Malachite,  Stone  Cameo,  Etruscan  and  Roman  Gold.    Some  of  the  patterns  designed  and 
executed  by.  themselves,  and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

SILVER    AV^RE 

Tea  sets,  Pitelien,  Salven,  Forks,  Spoons,  and  Fancy  Silver  Ware;  all  selected,  and  sone 

of  their  own  designs. 

RiLiA^TED    TVARE 

hi  great  variety ;  Tea  Sets,  Baskets,  Urns,  Kettles,  Butter  Dishes,  of  the  finest  quality  of 
plate,  from  the  manufactories  of  Goriiam  &  Go.,  Reed  &  Barton,  and  others. 

CROSBY  &  MORSE, 

240  WatUngUm  Street,  Boston. 


S.    S.    HOUGHTON'S 

POPULAR    STOREI 


TO  OUR  PATRONS  AND  PRIENDa 


IiADIES  AlSm   GSNTIiISMXir, 

We  have  enlarged  oor  new  Btore.  opposite  the  Muse- 
um, by  addlnff  the  basement;  renderlnK  H  still  more 
commodious  fbr  the  goods,  which  we  are  oflbrlng  at  re- 
duced prices. 

Our  trade  bavins  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ground  floor  woula  not  accommodate  our  customers,  we 
were  obliged  to  make  this  addition  to  our  establishment, 
which  is  accessible  by  a  broad,  easy  flight  of  steps  in 
the  centre  of  the  store.  The  room  is  a  fine,  large  one, 
of  the  same  size  as  that  above,  being  126  feet  In  length 
by  40  feet  in  width,  with  proper  facilities  for  ventilating, 
lighting  and  heatlDg. 

We  offer  for  sale  in  this  room  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Goods,  such  as 

Qnilte,   Blankete,  Cottons,  Idnens.  Diap«ni, 
Towels,    Oraahes,   Flannels,  Plaid    Cam- 
brics, Brilliants.  Book  snd  Swiss  Mus- 
linsv   Umen  Baadkerohlelli,    fioop 
Skirts,   Corsets,  Balmorals,  6bO. 


We 


call  Tovr  Attention    to    Articles  eon« 
talncd  on  tbe  First  Floor. 

Every  variety  Fine 

French  Flowers,   Feathers, 

Every  New  Style  Ladles'  and  ChUdrens'  Straw  and  Felt 

Bonnets,  Hats,  Tnrbans,  Frames,  Bonnet 
Bibbons,  Velvets,  &c., 

at  very  low  prices. 


CLOTHS 

FOB 

Boys'     and.     Mens'     "Wear, 

ALSO  FOR 

LADIES'  CLOAKS  &  SACKS, 

In'every  variety,  fttm  SO,  SS,  TS,  HT,  Sl.OO,  I.IS, 
1,S(I,  to  1.SOC,  a  yard— silvery  cheap  for  tbeqnali^. 

S.  S.  HOUGOTON   &   CO. 
15    pales   Flannels, 

FOR    lAAniKB*     SUMMER      WEAR, 

In  a  new  make^  rnucb  wanted.    Please  eoumtae  them. 

25   0ASES~CALI0OES, 

ALL   NEW   BTTLE8— selling  at  ISc,  ISCy  amd  17c* 

2000  Balmoral  Skirts, 

Comprising  every  new  design  of  the  season,  selliag 
$1.50,  $1.75,  and  $S.OO-aU  very  cheap. 

aoO  CASES 

Ladies'  Straw  Hats, 

Selling  50,  75,  87,  lOO.  ISSc.,  to  SS.OO  each. 
Ladles,  our  store  is  the  place  for  yon  to  porebsse 
BTKAW  BONNETB  and  UATSt    We  have  at  least 

TEN  TIMES   THE    BTOCK    AND    VABIETY   Of  aoy  Oihtf 

Store  In  the  city ! 

,  AT  H:oxjaH:TO]srs. 

500  dos.  Linen  Napkins,  $2  to  $8  a  doaen. 
500  dos.  Linen  Doylies,  75  cenu  to  $2  a  dozen. 
500  dos.  Linen  Table  Cloths.  60  cents  to  $1.60. 
500  dos.  Linen  Towels,  $1.60  to  $15  a  dozen. 
5000  yds.  Crashes.  DUpers  and  Towellngs,  selling 
at  8c.,  lOc.,  lie.,  15c.,  to  SOe.,  a  yaid. 

AT  HOXJGHTOlSfS. 

1000  dos.  Ladies' COR8ET8, 75  cents' to  $1  a  pair. 
1050  dos.  Ladies' COR8ST8,  $1.25  to  $2  a  pair. 
1060  dos.  Ladies  COR8BTS,  $2.60  to  $«  a  pair. 

AT  HOUGHTON'S. 

1450  dos.  Ladies'  HOOP  SKIRTS,  00  cents  to  $1. 
1450  dos.  Ladies'  HOOP  SKIRTS,  $1.25  to  $2^. 
IdSO  dos.  Misses*  HOOP  SKIRTS,  dOo.  to  75o.,esch. 

All  New  Styles  and  Oboap  t 

50  BALES  BLEA.  ft  BBO.  COTTON& 

10,  19  ,14,  15,  and  17c.  a  yard— very  cheap. 

AT 

S.  S.  HOUGHTON  &  CO.'S. 
STORE  45  &  47  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

Also  at  onr  Old  Stand,  Opposite  the  Tremont  House. 

S.  S.  HOUQHTON  &  CO. 


All  kinds  Embroideries. 
All  kinds  Lace  Ooods. 
All  kinds  Linen  Collars. 


All  kinds  Lace  Veils. 
All  kinds  Rain  Umbrellas. 
All  kinds  Son  Shades. 


I1ADIB8'  UUDKB  GABHlDirTS. 

We  have  a  Department  of  Ladies'  Ready-Made  Ohem- 
iMS,  Niffht  Dresses,  Drawers,  Tucked  and  Em- 
broidered Skirts. 

Rich.   Dress    Triininings, 

In  all  the  New  and  desirable  styles.  Bugle  Gimps, 
Bagle  Ornaments,  Dress  Facings,  Dress  Linings,  Dress 
Tassels,  very  rich  Dress  and  Cloak  Battens  and  Tiim- 
mings,  all  of  which  we  mrill  sell  ckeap. 

All  Goods  Wsutraaied  ParTocti  if  found  imper- 
llMit  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

We  are  now  ready  to  receive  oor  Mends  and  exhibit 
our  goods.  Hoping  they  will  give  entire  satisfaction  we 
ask  you  to  favor  us  by  examining  the  same.  Where  we 
have  done  Business  for 


TEADE    AUCTION    SAIJBS, 

in  New  York  I    We  shall  sell  at  onr  usual  low  prices 
this 


NEW   8T0EE!      NEW  GOODS! 


RICH,   RARE  AND    VARIED   ASSORTMENT. 


WALTER    H.    WAITE, 

256     "WASHING^TON     STREET. 

(OFPOBITB  TBMFUl  FIiAOI!,) 
Invites  general  attention  to  his  WSW  and  SPLENDID  STOCK  of 

IL*A.C!EJ     OOOI>S, 

Embndnic  Point,  Apj^aue,  Onipnre,  Valenciennes,  Malta,  Clnnr  and  Thread  Collars  and  Sets . 
^^  HANDKEBCnflEFS,  BARBES,  COIFFURE,  SQUARES,  etc  . 

Thread  Border  and  Real  Thread  Veils';  MASQUE  and  HAT  VEILS;    NEW  SHAPE  WHITE 

and  BLACK  VEILS;   VEIL  GRENADINE   and  TISSUE ;>  0UIMPE8  and   SLEEVES; 

Real  and  Imitation  Point,  Applique,  Maltese,  Valenciennes,  Clnny,  Tbreaul, 


EDaES,   liACaB^S,   AND   INSERTION^. 

ge  and  well  assorted  Tarioty  of  BLACK  THREAD  and  GUIPURE  LACE  ii 
unique  designs,  which  are  offered  at  an  extraordinary  bargain. 

4-4,M,l^»  SILK  ILLUSION.    BLACK  AND  WHTTX  BFOTTSD  LACES,  alp. 


Espcdal    attention    has  been  paid  to  tho  teleetlon  of  artlclM  fbr  INFANT'S    WEAR,  Including    LACB 
^WAISTS,  CAPS,  BONNETS,  LACE  TRIMMED  ROBES,  SOCKS,  etc.,  vrh\ch  department  will 
always  be  thoroughly  stocked  with  latest  and  most  desirable  novelties. 

LADIES*  ANT)  MISSES'   HDKE^©, 

AT>T.   QTJAT.TTrSS   JkJSTTD    KEiZOSS, 

EmbrsciDff  Hemstitched,   Plain  and   Embroidered,  from  12  1-2  cents  to  $20.      REAL 

HEfimED  and  TUCKED  for  50  cents.    MOURNING  DO.  in  choice  vaiieiy. 

HALF  HANDKERCHIEFS  for  the  NECK.    SILK  SCARFS  and  NECK 

TIES  for  Ladies'  and  Children,  in  unexampled  assortment. 


G-ENTLEMENS'      HANDEEBGHIEVS, 

at  ftom  25  cents  to  94.00.    LINEN  CAMBRIC,  Plain  Hemstitched,  and  Colored  Borders,  very  low. 
'  BOYS*  IJWEN  DO.,  new  styles. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


HA>IBUROS  EDGES.  FLOUNCINGS  AND  INSERTIONS,  entirely  new  styles,  and  rery  cheap. 
CAMBRIC  AND  MUl^LlN  EDGES  AND  INSERTIONS.  DriftTY  BANDS,  FRENCH  CAMBRIC 
BANDS.  LINEN  SETTS.  LINEN  CUFFS  AND  COLLARS.  MUSLIN  SETTS.  VAL.  AND 
CLUNY  TRIMMED  SETTS. 

W^HITE    GOODS, 

EVERY  STYLE  AND  QUALITY,  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND,  indndinff  CHECKED  AND  PLAIN 

NAINSOOKS,  PLAID  CAMBRICS.  TARLATANS,  FRENCH  ORGANDIES,  SWISS 

MUSLINS,  PIQyE,  &c.,  &c. 

Also  a  Oomplete  Hiiiie  of  English  and  Grerman  Hosiery* 

Km,  BTtiUif  TilULtE  THHKA'Dy  OT  tltc  iMSt  iii«k«  and  atylea. 

BHAWIiB.    Shetland  Shawls,  all  colors  and  prices.    A  ohoioe  line  of  Black 
and  White  IiIaAMA  LACE  FOnTTS. 

It  will  be  onr  aim  always  to  present  to  the  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  the  most  RECHERCHE 
ttd  ELEGANT  GOODS,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  can  be  found  In  the  American  Market,  and  at  the 

MOST   REASONABLE    PRICES.  \_ 

lITSI»EaTIODN"     OOItlDI-A-rili-ir     SOLIOITBI^- 

WALTER    H.    WAITE, 

266  WASnnrGTON  STREET,  Opposite  Temple  Place. 


Manufacturers  of 

Sixteen  Prize  ledak  received  ever  al  CompeHtort  during  the  Monlht  of 
asz»7sx^ss^  ae  ootosbr,  laeo, 

AWABBED  TO  TflCIS   KOV8B. 


*^m^^- 


MISS  MUAL  AWAHOIO  TO  eNIOREIIIII«  4  80II8» 


WAREROOMSi 
tf^  Sroadm^,  JVffm  2\nis.  2^6  TTtMsAin^Un  Si.,  1Bo$ion. 

9U  CJUiiHui  St.,  tPkiladetpAia.     88  ^Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

•  *♦»  ■ 
0-IUBMGitibgM«dhiMliiliMitbjUL    Kreij Rainit bj u ii % Wamiy. 

4««  Wt  OMb  iMSATm  M  Woo»  A«»  Panms,  M  Nasmv  8nwn»  K.  T. 


J.   H.   DIMAN   &    CO., 
AUCTIONEERS,  BROKERS  &  BUSINESS  AGENTS, 

121   Court   Street,   Room   6,    Boston, .  Mass. 


RE.AJL   ESTA.TE 

In  BeadisK,  Cottage  Houbo,  >^  acre  of  land,  fhif t,  I 
ftc,  two  minutes  from  depot.  Price  $1360. 

In  Bolton,  Farm,  72  acres  of  Land,  good  baildlngs. 

Prl08  $4000. 

In  ChelBes,  4  Brick  Honsca,  each  $2000. 

In  Westboro',  45  acres  Land,  good  Buildings. 

Price  $72IK). 

In  BMHStoble,  7  acrea  Land,  two-story  House. 

Price  $2400. 

In  Bpsom*  K.  H.^  li  story  House,  1  acre  land. 

Price  $1000. 

In  Bostoiiv  House  18  rooms,  $8500. 

S|flloryHoiiac,8rooms,  $860$. 

In  Billerica,  4  acres  Land,  good  House  and  Bam. 

Price  $2500. 

In  Buokqport,  Ma.,  100  aerea  Land,  1|  story 
House,  Barn.  Price  $1800. 

In  flomer villa.  Cottage  House,  9  rooms. 

Frloe$8000. 

In  Lynn,  Cottage  House,  12  rooms,  half  acre  Land, 
Btoble,  «tc.  Price  $4000. 

In  Tawksbury,  85  acres  Land,  two-story  House, 
Orehard.  kc.  Price  $3500 

In  Bast  Ifaldan,  Honta,  12  rooms,  good  Bteble,  10 
ssns  L«id«  Prtee  $4100. 

In  Boeikvllla,  1$0  acres  Land,  two-story  House 
and  14  story  House,  2  bams.  Price  $5500. 

In  Vranklin,  1|  story  House,  half  acre  Land,  ftulU 
IBC  Price  $700. 

In  Waat  Kadwagr,  one-story  House,  Bam  and 
Ont-buildtngs.  Price  $1050. 

Also  good  House  and  Bam,  3i  acre  Land,  opposite 
Post  Office.  Price  $3500. 

Also  Farm  100  acres,  two  story  House.     Price  $5000. 

Also  80  acres  Land,  2  Houses  and  Out-bnlldlngs. 

Price  $2500. 

In  BomarviUa,  2  new  Houses,  each  $4500* 

1  Cottage  House,  2700. 

1     do.       do.  1800. 

1     do.       do.  2800. 

In  Oanoibridffeport,  one  Hotise,  0000. 

Oae  House,  2830. 

In  Kadlford,  one  House,  3300. 

J,  H.  BIlTAlf  4t  CO., 
191  Court  Street,  Boston. 


FOB   SAliB   BT 

^TJcrrxoPTEix^iEis.    siu>:kxirj9« 

ANJy  BUBIOTSSB  AaBHTS, 
OAoa  lai  Coiurt  8tre«t,  Ifcoom  Of 

100  EXTBA  BUSINESS  CHAXTCESt 

lUqulrin^  capital  of  from  $100  to  $10,000. 


BXAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE. 

mWO-STOBT    HOUSB    IN  BBAI>INO, 
1  $26UU 

Farm  of  15  acres  hi  Stratham,  K.  H.,  1500 

Farm  In  Bolton,  Mass.,  3000 

House  and  Store  In  Dedham,  OUOO 

House  In  Dedham,  8000 

Several  Houses  in  Gharleatown. 
House  in  Baugus,  2000 

Apply  to  J.  H.  PIMAK  &  CO.,  121  Court  St. 


All  saeUag  boslnesa  are  Invited  to  call  on  or  address 
us. 


S*OB  SAUa. 

T  BA8B,    STOCK    AND  FIXTUBBS  OF 

XJ  a  Grocery  Store,  Ions  established,  and  baring  a 
large  cash  trade,  togelber  mb.  three  years  lease  of  ten- 
ement over  Store,  and  a  large  brick  House  adjoining. 
Unusual  chance  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Price 
$1100. 

J,  H.  DIMAIT  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street,  Room  6. 


Business  Chaaoes  for  Sale. 

T>BOVISION    STORE,  ^ISQO 

J:        Do.  do.  1000 

Grocery  Store,  ,  1000 

Manufacturing  Business,  800 

Two  Stalls  in  Market,  800 

Wood  and  Coal  Business,  000 

Apply  to 

J.  H.  DnCAK  ft  CO., 

121  Court  St. 


FOB  SAIiB. 

PHOTOGRAPH  SAL.OON,  IS  TBABS 
establiished,— onti  of  the  best  locations.  Has  al- 
ways done  a  lanio  and  profitable  business.  Price  $2500, 
or  win  seU  one  half  for  $1250. 

J.  H.  BIMAK  ft  CO., 


Apply  to 


121  Court  Street,  Room  8. 


FOB  BAIiB. 

BI7TTBR     AND    CHBESB     STAXIj    IK 
one  of  the  beat  Markeu  In  the  city.    Large  oash 
trade.    Price  $000. 

J.  H.  BIMAK  ft  CO., 

ISl  Court  Street,  Room  8. 


FOB  BAliB. 

EXPltBSS  ROUTE,  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
leading  from  Boston,  together  with  Mall  Route, 
UorsO)  Carnage,  fte. 

Good  chanctt  for  a  pleasant  and  profttabla  bustoeas. 
Price  $800. 

J.  H.  DIHAN  ft  CO. 


FOB  BAUD. 

KE     HAJLF     INTEREST     IN    FAKCT 

_  '  GOODti  and  CONFECTIONERY  STOliK,  doing 
a  good  buninesB.  Soda  Fountain,  Ice  Cream  Saloon, 
fte.    I'riee  $700.  J.  H.  DIMAK  ft  CO. 

121  Court  St.,  Room  6. 


o 


W^ANTS. 

ANTEB,    SEVERAIi    HOUSES    ANI> 

Tenefflenu  In  various  parts  of  the  city  and  ad- 
Jolnbig  towns,  for  good,  reliable  tenants. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street,  Room  8. 


W 


J.  H.  Diman  8t  Co.,  Auctioneers  and  Brokers. 


J.  H.  BIMAir  &  CO., 

Auctioneers  and  Business  Agents, 

191  COURT  STR£JBT»   B0ST01T» 


PATBNT  BIGHTS. 

THOSB  WISKII^G  TO  BBTN-G  F8EFITI. 
invunUoM  befuru  the  public  aro  invited  to  ooU  »t 
oOieeof 

J.  H.  DIMAK  &  OO., 

121  Oonit  Btraet,  Rocnn  6. 


YOUKG  MEN  I>ON»T  BK  OUT  OF  EM- 
ployment,  but  c«U  on  or  oddreM 

J.  H.  mUAN  ft  GO. 

They  can  tell  you  how  to  make  money  by  a  very 
■mall  InTeetment. 


W 


ANTED,  rOB  CASH  CUSTOMERS, 

HtoreSi  BiuoonB,  and  business  of  various  idnds. 


Apply  to 


J.  H.  DIMAN  &  CO., 
121  Court  Street,  Beaton. 


PERSONS    IK    THE     COUNTRY    WHO 
wish  for  good  business,  either  at  their  own  homes 
or  In  the  city,  are  invited  to  correspond  with 

J.  H.  DDCAN  &  00m 

121  Court  Street)  Room  6,  Boston. 


AGENTS     AND     CANVASSERS     ARE 
remindMl  to  call  at 

191  €o«rt  Street,  Boom  H. 


TO    THE   rUBLlC. 

rr  YOU  HAVE  A  FARM,  HOUSE. 
Store,  Saloon,  or  business  of  any  kind  to  dlspese  of, 
or  wish  for  a  partner  in  your  business,  or  if  you  wish  to 
get  into  business,  coll  at  this  office. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

191  Ocmrt  Street,  Boston. 


PABTNEBS  WAKTED. 

T3ARTNEB  WANTED  IN  ONE  OF  THE 

XT  oldest  Brokerage  and  Intelligence  Offices  in  the 
city.    Price  $19)0. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street,  Room  6. 


>ARTNER  WANTED  IN  A  KITCHEN 

Furnishing  Store  9)  vears  established,  doing  bud- 
«  Of  $60,000  a  year.    No  bonus  asked.    Prioe  $3000. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street. 


PARTNER  WANTED  IN  A  GOOD  COM- 
mlssion  Business,  Paying  $4000  a  year.    Capital 
required,  $000. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO. 
121  Court  Street. 


PARTNERS    WANTED    IN    SEVERAL 
good  paying  places,  with  Capital  of  $100  to  $10,000. 
Apply  to 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 
121  C<}urt  StreeU 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HAVING  MADE  ARRANGEMENTS 
for  tiie  manufacture  of  a  very  superior  article, 
which  for  elefcance  and  durability  cannot  be  anrpaased, 
we  lire  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  same.  Sent  to  any 
address  on  rocelpt  of  the  very  low  price  of  $1. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  St.,  Room  6. 


PARTNER     WANTED     IN     A    LIGHT 
Manufacturing  business.    Price  $400.    One    half 
from  profits  of  Business. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 
121  Court  Street. 


PARTNERS    WANTED    IN  AN  EASY, 
pleasant  business,  paying  $8  per  day.    Price  $125. 

J.H.DIlLA.NftCo., 

121  Court  street. 


GENTS!    AGENTS?!   AGENTS!!!   SIO 

L    to  $9)  per  day.    Send  for  circuUuv  to 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street,  Boston. 


FOB  SAIiB. 

HALF  INTEBEST  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
most  valuable  Patent  Medicines  ever  Introduced. 
Unnsnal  chance  to  make  a  large  fortune..  Capital  re- 
quired, $2000. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street. 


FOB  BALB. 

LEASE.  STOCK,  AND  FEXTtmXS  OF 
a  Provision  Store.    Beat  of  location.    Larae  cash 
trade. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street 


TO  LET. 

TWO  NEW  HOUSES  IN  SOMERVILLE. 
Desirably  located.    Large  gardena.    Near  railroad. 
Bent  $600  and  $000. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  StreeU 


H 


TO  LET. 

OUSES  AND  TENEMENTS  IN  VARI- 
OUS parts  of  the  City  and  adjoining  Towns. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  StreeL 


XTTANTED        TO        HIRE        SEVERAL 

YY  Houses  in  Boston.  Charlestown,  East  Boston, 
Chelsea,  Somerville,  Cambridge,  Bozbnry,  and  other 
towns  in  the  vidiiity  of  Boston.  Persons  having  Honsss 
or  parts  of  Houses  are  sore  of  good  tenants  by  calling 
on  or  addressing 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 
121  Court  Street. 


mr ANTED.     A    RELIABLE  BUSINESS 

y\    Man  as  Partner,  )o  a  well  established  business 

Saying  large  proflu    without  risk.    Capital  required 
1000. 

J.H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street 


J.  H.  Diman  &  Co.,  Auctioneers  and  Brokers. 


J.  H.  BnCAN  is  CO., 

A.uctioneers,      Brokers, 
AND  BUSINESS  AOENTS, 

OFFIC£,  lai  COVBT  STKEBT,  BOSTOIV. 


w 


ANTSD.    PARTNEB  IN  A  COMMIS- 

■ton  BiuineM  paying  $3UUU  a  year.    Addreas 
J.  H.  DIMAN&CO., 
121  Ck>art  Street. 


VOSL  8AUB. 

LKISE,  STOCK.  AND  FIXTUBES  OF 
Fkncy  Ooods  and  Feriodloal  Btore,  with  tenement 
altaebcd.  Very  low  rent  and  excellent  trade.  kk>ld 
only  on  aoeoont  of  aiekneas.    Price  $1260. 

J.  H.  DDCAN  ft  CO., 
121  Court  Street, 
Rooms. 


0 


FOB  8AI.S. 

NE  HAXir  INTERBST  IN  AN  INTBI<- 

Ugence  omce  paying  $3000  a  year.    I*rice  $60u. 

J.  H.  DI1£AK  k  CO., 
121  Court  Street, 
Room  6. 


T>ARTNER     WANTED     IN     QBOCEBY 

XBasineM.    Price  $800. 

J.  H.  DZHAN  &  CO., 

121  Oonrt  8tv«et. 
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TO  lOBT. 

SMAXIi      TENEMENTS      IN  ^THB 
City.    KentB  from  $15U  to  $500  per  year!^ 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Conrt  Street. 


FOB  3AIiB. 

LEASE  AND  FTTBNITUBE  OF  A  LODG- 

Lod^rl    PriSi  $8W^"*'  ^^'^  located,  and  now  fliU  of 
J.  H.  DIICAN  ft  CO., 
121  Conrt  Street. 


FOB  8AUB. 

T^5^  «?9^.  MANITFACTOBT,    EM- 

JT  ploying  26  haoda.    One  of  the  beet  obaLoea^^r 
business  eyer  offered.    Price  $1000. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street. 


FOB  SAJLB. 

GOOD    MANTJFACTUBING  BUSINESS 
paying  $60  per  week  net  profit.    Price  $200. 
J.H.  DIMAN  ft  CO. 

121  Court  Street. 


FOB  SAIJO. 

SMAUE.  FABM  IN  THE  FUBASANT 
Town  of  Htratham,  N.  H.  Seven  Acres  of  excel* 
lent  land.  Two  story  House,  nearly  new,  good  Barn, 
Blicd,  Carriage  Hotise.  ftc.  The  most  desirable  location 
in  the  town.  Near  Cnnrches,  Schools,  and  adjoining 
tbs  Conntry  Seat  of  J.  B.  Severance,  Esq.    Price  $2200 

J.  n.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 
121  Court  Street. 


FOB  8AXJD. 

TTOIBAD    AND     TBIMSONG    STOBE, 

X  Long  established  and  doing  a  large  business.    Cap- 
itsi  nsquired  $1600.  ^ 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 
121  Court  Street. 


FOB  SAXOB. 

T\BY  GOODS  STOBE  IN  AN  ADJOIN- 

U  ing  City,  doing  a  very  good  business. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 
121  Court  Street. 


▲GENTS   WAITTBD. 

rf  THIS  CITY,  AND  EVEBY  TOWN  IN 
tibe  United  Status,  to  whom  good  inducemenu  wUl 
be  offered. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street, 

Room$ 


YOUJXQ 

DONTT     BEMAIN    IDI-B    WHEN    YOU 
can  secure  good  business,  either  as  Agents  or  bv 
making  small  iavesUnenta.    Address 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street, 

Room  6. 


F 


BUSINESS   CHANCES 

OUT    OF   EMPIiOY- 


iOB    AXIi    MEN 

menu    Address 


FOB  BAUD. 

HAXF INTEBEST  IN  CABBIAGE  MAN- 
nfjActuring  business,  11  years  established,  doing 
business  of  $30,000  a  year.    Capital  $8000. 

J,  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 
121  Court  Street. 


H 


FOB  SAXiE. 

ALF    INTEBEST    IN    A    GBOCEBY 

Store,  doing  a  good  bmlaeta. 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 
121  Court  Street. 


J.    H.    r)IMA]>7, 

AUOnONKElB, 

lai  Court  Street,  Boston. 

F^eular  attention  paid  to  aeUlng  Real  Estate  in  the 
CQuntiy, 


J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 
121  Court  Street, 
Room  6,  Boston. 


WANTED. 

TO  PUBCHA8E  A  GOOD  FABM  IN 
some  pleasant  New  England  Town,  near  Churches. 
Schools  and  Railroad.  Not  lew  than  10  acres  with  good 
buildings,  fruit  trees,  ftc.  Any  one  having  such  to  sell 
will  address  **Farmer,'>  care  of 

J.  H.  DIMAN  ft  CO., 

121  Court  Street, 

Boston. 


OWNEBS   OF 

REj^^JL.  esta^te 

r^   BOSTON    AND    VICINITY,    WISH- 
Ing  to  dispose  of  the  same  are  invited  to  call  on  or 
address^ 

J.  n.  DIBCAN  4b  CO., 

lai  Court  8tM«tt 


FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINES. 


WUiIiCOX  &  GIBBS' 

Family  Sewing  Maohines. 

WITH  ONE  OF  THZSSB    SIMFIiB    AXTD 
EFFICIEirF  MACHINES 

Installed  as  a  member  of  tho  household,  double- 
thread  ▼exatioB,  over  disordered  machinery,  over 
the  windtog  of  bobbins,  threading  of  "under 
needles,"  setting  and  re-setting  of  curved  and 
broken  ones,  a4}usting  of  compound  tensions,  &c., 
&c.,  is  avoided;  and  the 

'^Fanuly  Sewing^  Becomes  a  PaBtiiiie ; 

while  the  mending  of  broken  stitches  after  "wash- 
ing" and  "ironing,"  is  reduced  to  a  mere  tithe  of 
what  it  is  under  the  old,  double-thread  dispensa- 
tion! 

Yetthie,  like  every  other  really  meritorious  in- 
vention, has  had  its  opposers.    In  consequence  of 

ITS   SUFEBIOB  MEBIT, 

it  has  been  regarded,  by  thoie  interested  in  com- 
peting machfaies,  with  Jealous  fear;  and  some  have 
not  scrupled  to  represent  the  stitch  as  "unrelia- 
ble." But  this  false  slander— so  foolish  because 
no  easily  disproved— has  lost  its  power  for  evil, 
since  the 

WHloox  ft  GibbB*  Bewins  Machine  and  its 
Work 

are  becoming  too  well  known  for  either  to  be  long- 
er misrepresented  with  success.  The  public  are 
now  too  well  posted  on  the  subject  not  to  know 
that  the  old"chain-stitch"  is  one  thing,  and  the 
"twisted-loop  stitch"  another,  the  latter  being  an 
entirely  distinct,  and  greatly  superior  stitch ;  and 
that  the  stitch  of  the  latter  is  much  stronger,  and 
less  liable  to  fall  in  use,  than  any  "double-thread" 
one.  The  world  is  growing  wiser  every  day ;  and 
as  (081  as  people  learn  the 

True  Merits  of  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs, 

Tftiey  ]K«Auie  to  Piircluw«  or  Use  any  Other. 

We  invite  all  persons  who  contemplate  purchas- 
ing, or  who  take  an  interest  in  the  suttjoct,  to  call 
at  our  salesrooms  and  examine  these  machines, 
witness  their  performances,  and  test  their  work. 


SEWING   MACHnra    COVBB. 

We  httve  examined  with  much  pleasure  the  in- 
vention figured  in  the  accompanying  cuts.  Here- 
tofore, with  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs,  and  other  ma- 
chines, where  the  work  runs/rom  the 


operator,  the  cover  has  been  so  made  that  it  was 
necessary  to  lift  it  up  and  remove  it  firom  the  ma- 
chine before  using.  With  this  cover,  all  this 
trouble  Is  eatlr ely  obviated,  besides  gaining  other 
advantages.  The  cover  is  so  constructed  that  it 
slides  il'om  the  mncbinc,  and  is  secured  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  cut  given  above,  while  it  is 
quickly  and  easily  closed  by  sliding  to  its  place, 
as  shown  in  the  second  cut. 


The  two  drawers  are  very  convenient  for  thresd, 
needles,  &c.,  while  the  open  top  forms  a  stand  for 
a  lamp,  when  it  is  desirable  to  work  in  the  even- 
ing. The  cloth  plate,  by  an  improved  arraage- 
ment  of  the  table,  which  also  affords  room  for  ni 
extra  drawer  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator  when 
seated,  is  flush  with  the  table,  a  great  advantage 
for  large  pieces  of  work.  In -short,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  visitors  to  the  rooms  where  it  is  sold 
often  sum  up  their  expressions  of  admiration  by 
the  declaration— 

'It  is  the  best  amngement  I  ever  saw.'' 

The  cover  is  manufactured  by 
ICB.  A.  B.  UNOOIiN,  323  Waahington  8L, 

The  Agent  for  the  Willcox  &  Gibba  Sewtag 
Machine.— JVw  England  Farmer. 


A.    B.   LINCOLN,   Agent, 


323  WASBUrOTOir  STHEBT. 


l\rEED     IMPROVED 


Patented  Nov.,  1854. 


Improved  Dec,  1866. 


SEWING  MACHINES. 

"Shuttle,"  "Lock-Stitch,"  "Straight  Needle,"  "WhesI  and  Drop  Feed." 


MACHINE  F.  F. 

OR 

FAMILY    FAVORITE 

Has  a 

DROP    FEED, 

Rons 

Easily  and  Quietly. 

The  n«w 

Thread    Controller 

18 

XT  O  Z  S  S  Xj  £38  S, 
And  a  perfect  sacceM. 
THE    F.  P. 
Ib  adapted  to 
AIX   KFVl^S   OF  FAMI- 
I.Y   WORK. 
It  will 
Stttcb  and  Mem.  Stitcliy 
Hem  mmd.  Fell, 
Cmrd  and  Bind, 
Ritllle  it  Gatber, 

And  sew  on  at  the  same  time. 

DO  EVERY  THING. 


*«i»oem:.»» 


'*WEBD''  SEWING  MACHINE, 

Or  '*FAMII.Y  FAVORITE." 


It  never  srnmbles  at  its  labor, 

Nor  goMips  with  a  talking  neighbor; 

It  Idles  not  away  its  time ; 

It  disregards  all  change  of  clime; 

In  heat,  or  cold,  or  wet,  or  dry, 

It  works  wlthont  a  pause  or  sigh; 

Tie  neither  rude  nor  obstinate, 

Nor  ever  In  a  sulky  state ; 

Nor  docs  it  ever  join  in  "strikes," 

But  does  whate'er  its  owner  likes. 

If  oil  you  gl7e  and  suited  thread, 

Its  onward  course  is  surely  sped, 

Its  cleanliness  it  much  delights, 

For  this  its  progress  expedites. 

Without  a  change  of  "tension"  sews 

Thin  muslin  or  thick  leather  shoes, 

It  works  with  beauty  and  precision, 

Unmoved  by  praises  or  derision ; 

It  flies  along  the  whole  day  through, 

And,  if  vou  wish,  the  whole  night  too, 

And  still  next  morning  ready  stands 

To  answer  your  renewed  demands. 

It  does  the  piles  of  work  you  bring 

Just  like  a  sentient  living  thing, 

Yet  asks  no  fee,  requires  no  drink. 

And  never's  known  to  balk  or  shrink; 

A  child  may  guide  this  household  fairy, 

It  is  so  simple,  light  and  aiiy. 

Its  worth  to  tell  a  book  would  need. 

For  though  its  modest  name  is  "Weed," 

HMs  better  fkr  than  fruit  or  flower 

To  those  who  wish  Its  housewife  power. 

This  Weed  machine,  of  wide  renown, 
Is  now  for  sale  In  every  town 
And  country  village  where  the  people 
Can  boast  a  tavern  and  a  steeple ; 
Where  local  agents  (never  doubt  it) 
Will  bhow  and  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Headquarters  In  Connecticut, 
The  land  of  brave  old  General  Put 
In  Hartford  city — famed  for  much 
Of  genius,  talent,  wealth,  and  nnch, 
But  bound  to  be  still  more,  I  ween, 
For  this  triumphant  Weed  machine. 


NO.  2  MACHINB 

Has  a 

WHEEL  FEED, 
Is  adapted  to 

Light  and  Heavy  Work. 

For 

TAILORING, 
DRESS-MAKING, 
CLOAK-MAKING, 

AlTD 

All  kinds  of  Work, 

IT  IS  UNSURPASSED. 
Both  machines  are 

VERY,  VERY  SIMPLE, 

AND 

EAST  TO  MANAGE. 
GO   AND    SEE   THEM 

Before  yon  purchase. 


Weed  Sewing  Machine  Company, 

J.   HE,   FOTVTi^ER,   A.geiit, 

849  Waaliiiicrton  Street 


first  Door  North  Boston  Theatre. 

a2 


PURE  COFFEE  AT  HALF  PRICE, 


8ECUREI)  BY  USING  THE 


SELF-STIRRING  COFFEE  ROASTER. 


This  is  precisely  what  the  name  indicates, 

A  Self-Operating  Machine  for  Family  Use. 

AU  who  use  Coffee  will  surely  SAVE  ONE-HALF  ITS  COST,  by  the  use  of  this  MMshiiw. 
They  "will  save  Nine-Tenths  of  the  Time  and  L^or  commonly  spent  in  cooking  it. 

THEY  WIIX  SAVE  THE 

WTiich   Constitutes    almost   the    Sole   Value    of  Coffee. 

THEY  WILL  HAVB  A 

PUHE,    CLEVIS",     DELICIOUS,    J^ISTD 
HEAILTHY    BEVERAGE, 

Instead  of  the  thick  and  poisonous  Syrups  now  swallowed  in  the  name  of  Coffee. 

This  Machine  ROASTS  Coffee  in  hot  air  ;  does  not  BURN  it  on  hot  iron. 

It  CLEANSES  it  from  all  impurities. 

It  is  just  as  good,  also,  for  roasting  all  proper  substitutes  for  Coffee. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  popping  corn,  roasting  peanuts,  chestnuts,  &c. 

IN  short,  it  is  one  op  the  most 

USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  INVENTIONS 

OF  MODERN  TIMES. 
Nobody  who  once  trios  it  -will  think  of  doing  Avithout  it. 


WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL 


BY 


Eureka    Manufacturing    Company, 

106   Washington   Street,   Boston. 


FOR    1867. 


TTT^     TAKE    GREAT     PLEASURE     IN 

yV  announcing  to  the  Ladies  of  Boeton  and  Its  vt- 
dnity,  that  we  hav«'  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  our 
old  Ktore.  at  287  Waahington  Street,  and  fitted  it  up 
forihcsale  of 

SHSBXAIf 'S   JTEW  PATENT 


SKIRT, 


This  is  not  only  a  new  iluhion,  but  a  new  article  of 
BIdrt,  made  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  so  novel  and 
yet  M>  perfect  the  Ladies  contend  It  should  be  called 
PERFECl'lON.  But  for  want  of  space  we  might  here 
publish  thousands  of  extracts  from  letters  we  are  daily 
receiving,  speaking  In  the  highest  praise  of  these  Skirts. 

Tlie  following  is  a  fair  sample.  An  eminent  female 
writer  has  said  of  these  Skirts  :— 

•  "Volumes  might  be  written  in  their  praise,  but  to  be 
properly  appreciated  they  must  be  seen  and  tested ;  they 
sre  PEttFKCriON  itself.» 

Another  lady,  speaking  of  them  saya :— ^*The  satlafac- 
tion  I  derive  from  the  use  of  my 

AS   YOU   LIKE    IT   SKIRT 

If  vorth  Its  cost  each  day  I  wear  it." 

Though  at  first  we  found  it  dlfficolft  to  supply  the  rap- 
idly increasing  demand  for  the 

As   You   Like   It   Skirt, 

hy  enlarging  our  factory,  and  improving  our  machinery, 
we  can  now  supply  them  in  any  quantity,  size  or  phape 
Dfladlcs' or  children's  skirts,  and  are  fully  determined 
to  keep  paco  with  our  rapidly  increasing  trade. 

Every  new  fashion  or  shape,  as  It  comes  up,  will  bo 
introduced  with  our 

-A.S    "YOTT    TaX'KTl   IT 

sttachment,  and  supplied  to  the  public  at  our  numerous  \ 
•torei)  greatly  in  advance  of  any  other  establishment  in 
this  country.  , 

As  we  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  wearers  of  our 
Sliirts,  and  our  success  depends  entirely  on  the  auatlty 
of  our  goods,  each  Skirt  is  made  in  the  best  and  most 
durable  manner,  and  will  wear  at  least  three  times  as 
lonv  as  the  common  Skirts  for  sale  by  the  numerous  dry 
goods  stores,  which  Skirts  are  thrown  together  to  sell 
at  vhoiesalc,  without  regard  to  the  satisfaction  they  arc 
to  give  the  wearer. 

Every  Skirt  of  our  own  make,  before  it  lenves  the 
factory  for  our  stores,  has  to  undergo  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, and  is  not  allowed  to  pass  unless  it  is  perfect  in 
evpry  particular. 

We  have  also  at  our  stores  fitted  up  an  eztonsive 

CORSET  DEPARTMENT, 

which  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  and  very  com- 
plete sssortment  of 

CORSETS,    I»A.I>S,   &o.,   «fco., 

of  our  own  make  and  importation.  We  ask  but  a  trial 
sad  we  are  sure  of  your  patronage. 

Tlio    Only   Iloston    Sranoli. 

For  the  sale  of  Sherman's  New  Patent 
''JLS  TTOTT  T  J-ffTFl  IT^^  SIKIIiT, 

IS  AT 

287  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


SHEBMAK'S  NEW  FATEITF 

"As    You   Like   it"    Skirt. 

Fashion !    Fair  Goddess  I    So  often  decried, 
At  last  with  good  sound  common  sense  is  allied. 
The  skirts  of  the  day  are  both  graceful  and  fine- 
Adding  beauty  to  beauty  in  each  flowing  line. 
But  the  skirU  of  all  f*kirts,  that  all  others  eclipse, 
Are  the  famed  "As  You  Like  It,*'  the  theme  of  alllipB. 
Tho  belles  of  the  "ton,"  and  the  lovelier  i 


Both  acknowledge,  at  sight,  they  all  others  surpass, 
Sherman's  true  "As  Ton  Like  It"  la  "best  of  the  best," 
They  arc  stronger,  set  better,  and  yield  when  they*re 

pressed. 
They  are  light,  strongly  made,  and  most  graoeftally 

swing, 
And  even  the  gents  allow  "they're  Just  the  thing!" 
In  a  crowd  they  compress  in  a  wonderful  degree — 
Once  the  preseurc's  removed,  they  spring  out  Aill  and 

free 
To  their  widest  expansion,  their  fullest  extent- 
Like  a  wcll-ilUed  balloon,  without  wrinkle  or  rent, 
By  their  novel  contrivance,  one  sees  at  a  glance. 
They  are  equally  good  for  the  cars  or  the  dsnce. 
When  you  sit  In  a  car,  with  a  fan  gently  strike  it. 
And  all  will  admire  Shermfln's  grand  "As  You  UkelU" 
All  the  excellent  points  that  to  other  Skirts  fall, 
In  this  "As  You  Like  It"  youMl  sure  And  them  all. 
They  are  handsome,  conveni^int,  and  easy  and  strong : 
'ITiey'rc  superb  In  the  street,  while  unhurt  in  a  throng. 
Sherman's  great  "As  You  Like  It"  throws  all  Skirts  In 

the  shade,' 
And  looks  equally  well  on  wife,  widow,  or  maid. 
In  fact,  all  the  Isdies  of  taste  spend  their  cash  on 
The  fam'd  "As  You  Like  It"— the  flower  of  the  fashion  I 


JK^  For  sale  in  Boston,  only  at  our  Branch  Store,  287 
Waahiugtou  Street. 


SHB  WORK  AN 
A.&    YOXJ    luXieES   IT    SltlllT. 

Sho  wore  an  A»  You  Like  It  Shirty 

The  Inst  time  that  we  met, 
And  never  looked  so  bcautlftil, 

I  think  I  sec  her  yet. 

She  glided  o'er  the  glittering  ice, 
ller  skates,  how  they  did  striko  it, 

Her  garineDts  hung  be'witchingly 
Above  her  As  You  Like  It, 

She  passed  the  stately  Annie, 

Who  gilded  like  a  queen- 
She  rushed  by  graceful  Abby— 

And  waltred  with  fair  Irene, 

Her  "  Js  You  Like  Jf '  took  all  eyes. 

Her  skating  every  heart- 
And  nil  the  ladies  Joined  in  praise 

Of  Sherman's  matchless  art. 

When  fair  Jenny  ran  against  her 

And  on  the  ice  sho  fell — 
Then— thank  the  As  You  Like  Jt  Skirt, 

Uer  fall  became  her  well. 

Her  Sherman  As  You  Like  It  Skirt 

Clung  to  her  faultless  form, 
Oloso  as  the  pinions  of  a  dove, 
When  howls  the  raging  storm. 

When  light  she  rose  upon  her  skates 

From  where  she  had  landed — 
Her  Sherman's  As  You  Like  It  Skirt 

Most  gracefully  e;rpanded  I 


The  only  Boston  Branch  for  the  sale  of  Sherman's  New  Patent 

"AS     YOU     LIKE     IT"     SKIRT, 


-IS   AT- 


287   Washington    Street,    Boston, 


^'^'^iM^^l^^f^'i  BIIlMINaEtA:M,    Eng. 


JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S    STEEL    PENS, 

OF   THE    OLD    STANDARD   QUALITY. 


The  FoptQfur  303  Extra  Vine. 

•      Suitable  for  light,  fluent  styles  of  writing. 

aZLLOTT'S   I>EN^S. 

(604)    Double  Elastic. 
Fine  and  extrorjine  points,  1-4  gross  boxes. 

aiLLOTT'S   I^EN^S. 

(404)  Public  Pen. 
Very  popular  in  schools,  and  for  commercial  use, 

GILLOTT'S   I^E]^^S. 

(351)  School  Pen. 
Fine  points,  suitable  for  medium  styles  of  writing 

GILLOTT'S   I^E^S. 

(170)  Ladies'  Pen, 
A  delicate  and  beautiful  pen, 

GILLOTT'S   PEISTS, 

(808)  Black  Swan  Quill  Pen. 
The  best  for  large,  bold  style  of  hand. 


The  well-known  original  and  popular  numbers, 

303,  404,  170,  351, 

Having  been  assumed  byother  Makers,  we  desire  to  cautjon  the  public  in  respect  to  said 

Imitations^ 

ASK   FOR  GILLOTT'S. 

Caution.— An  injunction  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court,   (Xew  York,)  at  XJeneial 
Tenn,  Jannaiy,  1867,  against  tho  use  by  others  of  the  Number  303. 

JOSEPH    O-ILLOTT   &    SONS, 

HaaratY  PWJBW,  Soto  Agent.  *i  a^*-w   ^««k. 


The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY  OF 

SEWING    MACHINES, 

ADAPTED  TO  FAMILY  USE. 

OR 


The  Reputation  of  the  Sewisg  Machines  made  Ij  this  Company  was  thoitmghly 


Established  Tears  A^. 


THEY   ARE    SURPASSED    BY   NONE 


IN 


Stitching,  Braiding,  Cording,  Embroidering, 

Or  Performing  any  kind  of  Plain  or  Ornamental  Sewing, 


GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWIM  MACHINE  COMPAM, 

34  Simimer  Street,  Boston.  495  Broadway,  New  York. 

730  CliestnTzt  Street,  Philadelphia. 


5«I«inoro 181  Baltimore  itrect. 

2«»kJyn 23  >  Fulton  Btreet. 

5<^e«ter 48  Btate  street. 

JofaJo 3»  Main  Ftreet. 

S"^7 342  liiver  utrcct. 

Harri«bor|p 115  Market  street. 

JJwidence 2  Howard  Building. 

}J!^P> 101  Waahlngton  street. 

UBrtimati 611  West  Fourth  street, 

^;\I^«>J« 611  North  Fourth  street. 

Sj**^*  • 62  Woodward  ayenue. 

MUwaukeo 13  Newhall  Uou*e. 


Cleveland 171  Baperior  street. 

Dayton 32  Opcru  House. 

Indlnnnpolis 2ti  Kast  Wusliiugton  st. 

LoulRvllIe 5  Masonic  Teraple. 

Lexington Bradley's  block. 

McAipbiH 309  Main  klreet 

Kushvillo 6a  Whurch  street. 

San  Francisco 116  Montgomery  street. 

London .160  Regent  street. 

Liverpool fi9  Bold  stroot. 

Melboums 24  Uwauatou  street. 


Empire  Sewing  Machines, 

WITH  ALL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ATTACHMENTS. 

NOISELESS.      SIMPLE      AND      DURABLE. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Circulars.    Agents  Wanted.    Ko  Consignmenta. 

^.    A\^IRTH:,    A.gent, 

JSo.  333  "WASHINQTOir  8TBX!£T.  BOSTOIT. 
f^  All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines  neatly  repaired. 


Monthly  New  England  Farmer. 

Tot  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  vrish  to  preserve 
the  Agrlonltoral  mAtter  of  the  Fabmxr,  or  who  have  as 
maeh  readhig  of  a  miscellaneous  character  as  meets  their 
wants  without  taking  our  Weekly  issue,  we  published 
for  several  years  the 

New  Enftland  Farmer,  Monthly. 

This  is  a  magazine,  printed  in  large  octavo  page,  on 
fine  book  paper,  and  contains  all  the  Agricultural 
Matter  published  in  the  Weekly,  with  none  of  the 
news  or  niiscoUaneous  reading. 

It  is  designed  to  be  the 

Iiargest  and  beat  Mac^aaine 
of  the  kind  in  New  England,  and  to  meet  a  want  not 
otherwise  supplied.    It  is  published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  will  enter  upon 

A  ITew  SeiriM 
with  the  number  for  January,  1887.  The  advantages  of 
•uoh  a  publication  we  need  hardly  state.  lu  form  is 
eompact  and  convenient;  a  table  of  oontenu  is  given 
with  every  number,  and  a  ftill  index  at  the  close  of  the 
volume,  so  that  any  article  can  easily  be  found.  It  con- 
tains every  year  a  very  large  number  of  articles,  on  all 
the  varieus  subjeots  connected  with  farm  management 
and  farm  eeonomy,  by  practical  writers,  and  men  whose 
experience  and  Judgment  are  worthy  of  much  trust.  It 
Is  our  aim  to  make  it,  in  every  re8i>ect,  a  reliable  and 
correct  guide  to  the  true  mode  of  oultivatlng  and  man- 
aging New  England  farms. 

The  terms  of  the  MoNTiii.T  Farmer  are  $1.60  per 
annum,  in  advance ;  15  centa  for  single  copies. 

Bend  stamp  for  tpedyien  pages,  or  10  cents  for  a  ftill 
number. 


New  England  Farmer, 

A  Large  Quarto  Sboet, 

Thirty-two  columns  of  Beading. 

ONE  OF  THE 

Largest  Papers  in  New  England. 

TISRMB:  $2.50  in  advance ;  $3.00  if  not  i»aid 

in  advance. 

JK9^  Send  stamp  for  specimen. 

OUB  SPECTAT.  IQ'OTICES. 

FOR  WHICH  WE  A8K  THE  READER^fl  CAREFUL  FER08AL. 

To  Casiuil  Readers. — Persons  who  are  not  sub- 
scribers, bnt  who  see  this  number  of  the  Farher,  are 
requested  to  examine  it,  and  if  they  like  it,  we  shan  be 

fll»d  to  receive  them  as  subscribers,  and  to  have  their 
nflueuce  In  extending  our  circulation  among  their  nei^- 
bors. 

HoDV  to  Help  Us.— Our  fHends  will  do  us  a  fkvor, 
and  enable  us  to  improve  tlie  Farmer,  by  helping  us  to 
increase  our  circulation.  They  can  do  this  by  »howin« 
the  Farmer  to  persons  who  arc  unacquainted  with  It,  and 
ffi  ving  the  opinion  they  entertain  of  its  contents ;  by  send- 
ing for  prospectuses  and  using  them  among  their  neigh- 
bors ;  by  sending  us  the  names  of  persons  who  are  not 
subscribers,  to  whom  we  may  send  specimen  nombors; 
by  interesting  the  Post-ranster,  who  sees  everybody  in 
town,  and  who  is  personally  interested  in  increasing 
the  business  of  his  office. 

All  commimicatlons  whatever,  relating  to  the  Farmer, 

should  be  addressed  to     '         B.  P.  EATON  &  CO. 


I>IlOSI»EaTTJS 


OF  THE 


mnw  iir@^4HB  f^mniB 


FOR   1867. 


•  With  the  number  for  January,  1867,  we  shall  commence  A  NEW  SERIES  of  the 

MONTHLY    NEW   ENGLAND   FARMEB. 


We  believe  the  form  of  our  Journal  to  be 
nniyersally  acceptable.  The  size  is  the  most 
convenient  for  the  reader,  the  tj'pe  clear  and 
easily  read,  the  illostrations  numerous  and 
appropriate,  and  the  number  of  pages  enable 

OS  to  give  MORE  MATTER  FOR  THE  PRICE  than 

any  other  agricultural  magazine  in  the  country. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  publication,  it 
has  been  twice  enlarged,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved, so  that  it  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
agricultural  press  of  New  England. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  keep  the  Farmer  fully 
up  to  its  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  wlule 
we  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  our  Journal,  wo  shall,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of 

New  Type  for  the  New  Volume, 
and  such  improvements  in  other  particulars   B 
may  from  time  to  time  be  found  desirable,  still 
keep  it  the 

Cheapest  and  Best  A^oultoral  Journal  in 
the  Country. 


TERMS: 

One  Tear,  in  mdrrmuce $1.50 

Single   copies ** 

itffftntiiiy  and  ^'eekly  IVeur  £nffland  Farmer,  to  one  oddressi  invariably  in  advance  3.SO 

Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time,  and  back  numbers  will  be  sent,  if  ordered, 
at  the  same  price.  , 

Specimen  pages  sent  free,  to  ever}'  applicant.     Full  numbers  for  specimens,  10  cents. 

Subscribers  in  Canada  and  the  Provinces  must  add  12  cents  to  the  price  of  the  Monthly, 
to  prepaythe  United  States  postage. 

All  mcxiey  carefully  enclosed  and  properly  directed,  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  our  risk. 


RATES    OF    ADVERTISING. 

First  Insertion.       Each  continuance. 

Wkolc   pa«e •lO.OO  fT-RO 

]I,^]f  «     5.00  8.T5 

i^mmrter     ««     »-^^  *•*** 

Per  line <^  *^^ 

Cover    pasee 1»®«  ^^'^ 

Hair  cover  pave lO.OO  T.50 

DISPLAYED  TO  SUIT  ADVERTISERS. 

All  letten  should  be  addressed  to 

R   P.   EATON  &   CO., 

PabUshom  IT.  B.  Tanner,  BoBton,  ] 

f 


Hallet,  Davis  &.  Co., 


OBAND,   PAELOR  GRAND,  AND 


SQUARE 


THIETY-TWO     PREMIUMS 

Have  been  awarded  our  Pianos,  with  medals  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze,  nine  of  which 
WKRE  FOR  BEST  GRANi)8  AND  PARLOR  (JiLVNDS ;  and  our  Planos  have  elicited  exprestuons 
complimentaiy  to  their  superiority,  from  some  of  the  best  Pianists,  Teachers,  and  others. 


Was  awarded  us  at  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics^  Assoda- 
tion,  Boston;  also  a  Silver  Medal,  FIRST  PREMIUM,  for  PARLOR-GRAND  PIANO- 
FORTE ;  also  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  VERY  EXCELLENT  SQUARE  PIANO-I'X)RTE,  and 
a  Silver  Medal,  highest  premium,  for  superior  workmanship.  The  following  are  eztracU 
from  the  Report : — 

"The  Grand  Piano-Fortes  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  have  many  very  admirable 
features.  They  have  a  great  body  of  tone,  and  are  specially  commended  for  their  fine  touch 
and  their  beautiful  singing  quality. 

**The  Square  Piano  of  the  same  makers.  No.  12,790,  was  very  much  admired.  It  has  great 
fullness,  depth,  and  mellowness  of  tone,  and  in  certain  grave  styles  of  music  would  probably 
be  unexcelled  by  any  similar  instrument  on  exhibition.^^ 

It  is  now  TWENTY  YEARS  since  our  House  was  established,  and  we  have 

]SraTiTifactured    over    13,000    iPianos  I 

Our  New  Manufactory  in  Boston,  situated  on  Harrison  Avenue,  is  five  stories  high,  and 
embraces  a  frontage  on  tliree  streets  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  Factory  at  Fitchburg,  gives  us 

Better  Facilities  than  any  other  Piano  Makers  in  this  Country  I 

We  have  new  and  improved  machinery  of  every  kind  necessary  to  perfect  and  facilitate  cor 
business,  and  our  arrangements  lor  drying  lumber  are  superior  in  every  particular. 

We  employ  the  best  talent,  and  none  but  experienced  workmen,  many  of  whom  have  been 
in  our  employ  ever  since  we  commenced  business,  and  quite  a  number  of  whom  have  beea 
journeymen  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Our  Pianos  are  with  New  Scales  and  Modem  Improvements, 

And  our  constant  aim  will  be  to  perfect  tlie  instrument  in  every  part,  and  to  make  our  House 
worthy  the  patronage  of  an  appreciative  public,  whose  favors  in  the  past  we  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, and  respectfully  solicit  their  continuance.  « 


A  SAFE,  CERTAIN  AND  SPEEDY  CURE 


FOB 


(n^^^        NEUEALGIA, 


AND 


ALL    NERVOUS    DISEASES. 


rrS    EFFECTS   JkJXEl    llfl:A.OIOJLX.. 


It  ifl  an  UNFAILING  REMEDY  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia  Facialis,  often  effecting  a  perfect  cure 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  use  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  fills. 
No  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease  has  failed  to  yield  to  this  wonderful 

SEMEDIAL  AGENT. 

£yen  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  general  nervous  derangements,~of 
many  years  standing, — affecting  the  entire  system,  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  at 
die  utmost,  always  affords  the  most  astonishing  relief,  and  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  cure. 

It  contains  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most 
delicate  system,  and  can  always  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  who  give  it 
their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 

The  following,  among  many  thousands  of  our  best  citizens,  testify  to  its  wonderful  effi- 
cacy: 

"Having  used  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  personally, — ^and 
in  numerous  instances  recommended  it  to  patients  suffering  with  neuralgia, — I  have  found  it, 
without  an  exception,  to  accomplish  all  the  proprietors  have  claimed. 

J.  R.  DILLINGHAM,  Dentist. 

12  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Feb.  18th,  1867." 

R.  W.  Newell,  M.  D.,  No.  6  Staniford  Street,  Boston,  under  date  of  July  14,  1864,  ' 
says: 

"I  am  conversant  with  the  preparation  known  as  'Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal 
Neuralgia  Fill,'  and  from  its  use  and  success  I  am  warranted  in  giving  it  my  decided  ap- 
proval." 

Mr.  J.  M.  R.  Story,  for  twenty  years  an  apothecary  in  this  city,  and  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  Hospital  Department  under  the  U.  S.  government,  thus  speaks  of  it : 

"I  have  known  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  sold  it  and  used  it  personally,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  it  did 
not  give  relief.  Customers  have  told  me  they  would  not  be  without  it  if  each  pill  cost  ten 
dollars.  I  think  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  remedy  for  neuralgia  and  nervous  diseases 
m  the  world." 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  postage. 

One  Pacluiffe fLOO Postaf^e  •  ecnts* 

Six  P«clc«s«t 6.00 <'        97       ** 

Twelve  Packaf^s 9.00 **       48        « 

It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  by 

TURNER  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


WHEELER   &   WILSON»S 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES 


HAVE  TAKEN 


THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 

At  the  principal  Fairs  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe. 


THEY  ARE  THE  MOST 


Simple,  Practical,  and  Economical  Sewing-Machine  in  use. 


Competent  judges  who  have  used  the  different  Machines 

RECOMMEND    THE   ^^V^HEELER   &   WILSON 

As  the  most  reliable,  because  they  are  the 

MOST  SIMPLE  AND  DURABLE  MACHINE, 

CONSEQUENTLY  NOT  LIABLE  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER; 
BECAUSE  THEY 

Sew  every  Variety  of  Material,  from  the  Coarsest  to  the  very  Finest  Fabrics. 

THEY    HEM,    FELL,    BRAID, 

Oord,    Gatlier,    Stitch,    Bind,    and    Ruffle. 


FOB  FOB 

FAMILY-SEWING,  SKIRT-MAKING. 

TAILORING,  SHIRT-MAiyNG, 

DRESS-MAKING,  CLOAK-MAKING, 

CORSET-MAKING,  MANTILLA-MAKING, 

IN   FACT,    FOR  EVERY   KIND   OF  PRACTICAL   SEWING, 

Wheeler  &  Wilson's  is  the  one  in  use. 


Offlcei  228  WasUnffton  Street  (Comer  of  Saxnmer  Street,)  BOSTON. 


MONTHLY  NEW  ENGLAND  F^IRMER. 

Vol.  I.  JUIiY,  1867.  No.  7. 
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Illinois  Industrial  University 2^9 

July,  the  Hay  Alonth 297 

Land,  how  to  make  rich 317 

Littleton,  Ma»>8 826 

Lice,  prevention  and  cure 827 


Ladies*  Dep-^rtrocnt 351 

Milk  i;iicknccs 319 

Planter,  does  it  p  ly  ? 313 

Piant«,  how  they  grow 314 

"        House,  culture  of 851 

Pear,  Gluut  Morceau,  with  cut 3i8 

"      pruning   dwarf 3o0 

Receipts,    domestic 354 

Rhubarb,  to  cook 3&6 

Seed  per  acre,  quantity  of 3W 

Sheep  shearing  in  Vermont 316 

"      dineases  of 319 

Bchool  House,  district,  \iith  cuts 3*10 

Trees,  ringing 299 

"         forest,  to  replace  lost 312 

"         and  shrubs,  native Si4 

Tools,  what  they  have  done  for  agriculture  ....  338 

Thi.<«tle,  Canada,  with  cut 344 

Various  matters 343 

Wool,  rules  for  selling 327 

**       marketing 339 

"       samples  approved S40 

Wheat  and  soiling  in  MassachusettjB 844 

Poetry. 

July 350 

Sugar  Making 323 

Up  in  the  Barn 343 

niustrationB. 

Canada  Thistle 344 

Fire  Extinguisher,  American 317 

Hops,  bin  frame ^ 301 

"       picking  bin a» 

"       double  kiln 333 

"  "  *'    plan  of 331 

Initial  letter  "F" 338 

••  »      **L" 2W 

"  "      "T" 3W 

(t  t(       ««Y>» ,,       ,,.., 345 

«  "       "W" ,.380 

Pear,  Glout  Morceau 318 

School   House,  district 3» 

"  "  plan 330 


Manufacturers  of 


K^^s^^^^^ypjiieHt 


FIFTY-SIX  FBIZE  MEDAI.S. 
IN  ALL  CASES  THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  OVER  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

FOE  THE 

Best  Piano  Fortes  at  Exhibitions  in  the  U.  States, 

AND  THE  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  PAIR,  LONDON. 

Bceommendcd  by  all  the  r^eadliMr  Artist*  \rliio  u«e  the  CiUckeiins  Piano  In  Private  and 
at  all  the  Principal  Operas  and  Concerts  in  the  United  States. 

rro.   ti4kO   "Wasliliiirton    Street,   Soston. 


THE  BRYANT  AMD  STBATTON 

NATIONAL    BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 


Am) 


Designed  for  the  Promotion  of  Sound  Principles  and  Correct  Practice  in 
BXJSIlSrESS       LIFE.. 


THE       €H«,E.A.T      OH^^^ITV 

In  which  the  Boston  CoUoge  is  a  Link,  gives  as  surpassing  advantages  over  any  local  institution.  By 
means  of  our  connection  with  Colleges  in  other  cities,  as  Albany,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Forty-six 
others,  we  ave  enabled  to  carry  on  business  between  the  several  cities,  and  uias  to  practically  illustrate 
the  difflcnlt  problems  of 

Supply   and   Demand,   Balance   of  Trade,  Shipment, 

Consignment,   Exchange,  etc., 
W^ITHOUT   A    BREAK   IN   TUB   CONNECTION. 


No  department  in  our  College  is  more  efficient  than  this.    Our  purpose  is  to  make  this  branch  of  our . 
course  of  so  high  a  grade  that  there  can  be  no  dlfterence  of  opinion  as  to  where  to  go,  to 

**IiB-A.3a3>X     TO     T^IilTB." 

Our  success  in  teaching  writing  during  the  paat  year  has  been  unparalleled ;  not  only  our  own  Stu- 
dents, but  those  from  other  Schools  in  the  City,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages 
Aimished,  and  all  have  united  in  commending  our  college  for  furnishing  a  higher  class  of  instmctXNi 
than  could  elsewhere  be  obtained. 


Te  meet  the  demand  of  the  age,  is  the  mott  THOROUaH,  PBACTtCMj  and  COMPREHENSIVE, 
erer  introduced ;  combining  THEORY  and  PRACTICE. 

In  order  to  accommodate  a  great  many  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  full  Commercial  course,  we 
have  opened 

A    PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT, 

In  which  Students  can  roceivo  Instruction  hi  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  PENMANSHIP,  and 
SPELLING,  before  entering  the  Regular  Couraa  and  without  additional  expense. 

SPECIAL    ADVANTAGES. 

A  Scholarship  Issued  at  the  Boston  College  entitles  the  holder  to  Instrdctlon  for  an  unlimited  period 
ilinmghout  the  entire  chain. 

There  being  no  term  divisions,  students  of  all  ages  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  pursue  their  course 
as  npidljr  as  their  abilities  will  admit. 

*"*"'""'  "tcourse  at  Uiiurefyorrapidi^  aahf 


_ ,, „ , offered,  the  rates  of  tuition  are  less 

than  those  of  even  the  cheapest  schools  where  charges  are  made  for  a  stipulated  period. 

To  the  whole  public  we  extend  an  earnest  invitation  to  call  and  examine  our  well  adapted  tooms 
sad  lixtare8,and  our  thorough  and  practical  course  of  instruction. 

Specimens  of  Penmanship  aad  College  paper  wUl  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  or  may  be  had 
PREE  at  the  CoUcge  Office.    Address 

BRYA.N^T,   STRA.TTON   &   HYDE, 

MeroantUa  Bunding •  82  8iixiim«r  8t.*»  Boston.  ICaaa. 

A  M.  B.  HYDS,  Besident  Frtiioi^al. 


^^.    Hallet,  Davis  &  Co., 


^=^1  GRAND,    PARLOR   GRAND,   AND 


square: 


THIBTY-TWO     PREMIUMS 

Have  been  awarded  our  Fiano6,  with  medals  of  GpoM,  SSh^r,  and  Rronae^  nink  of  which 
WERE  FOB  BEST  GRANDS  AND  farijOR  GRANDS ;  aad  oor  FlaiMM  have  elicited  expreflsioos 
complimentaiy  to  thetr  superiority,  from  scene  of  the  best  Pianists,  •Teachers,  aad  oibeis. 

Was  awarded  us  at  the  Ust  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechaaies*  Assodt- 
tion,  Boston;  abio  a  Silver  Medal,  FIRST  PREMIUM,  for PARLOR-GRAND  PIANO- 
FORTE; also  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  VERY  EXCELLENT  SQUARE  PIANO-FORTE,  and 
a  Silver  Medal,  highest  premiam,  for  svferior  workmanshif.  The  Ibllowiag  are  extracts 
from  the  Report : —  r 

*'The  Grand  Piano-Fortes  of  Messrs.  Hallet,  Bavis  is  Co.,  have  many  vei^  admirable 
features.  They  have  a  great  body  of  tone,  and  are  specially  commended  for  theu*  fine  toach 
and  their  beautiful  singing  quality. 

**The  Square  Piano  of  the  same  makers,  No.  12,790,  was  very  much  admired.  It  has  gretk 
fullness,  depth,  and  mellowness  of  tone,  and  in  certain  graive  styles  of  music  would  probably 
be  unexcelled  by  any  sinu|ar  instrument  on  exhibition.^* 

It  is  now  TWENTY  YEARS  since  our  House  was  established,  and  we  have 

]Vf  annfactixred    over   13,000   IPLanos  ! 

Our  New  Manufactory  in  Boston,  situated  on  Harrison  Avenue,  ie  &v%  stories  high,  and 
embraces  a  frontage  on  three  streets  of  nearly  four  hvni«bd  feet.  This,  iia  connection 
with  the  Factory  at  Fitchbui^,  gives  us  * 

Better  Facilities  than  any  ether  Piano  Makers  in  this  Coantryl 

We  have  new  and  improved  machinery  of  eveiy  kind  necessary  to  perfect  and  facilitate  our 
business,  and  our  arrangements  for  drying  kunber  are  svfbrior  in  every  partknikr. 

We  employ  the  best  talent,  and  none  but  experienced  workmen,  many  f>f  whom  have  been 
in  oar  emploV  ever  since  we  commenced  bmsiness,  and  quite  a  number  of  whom  have  been 
journeymen  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Our  Steoon  are  wiOk  Vem  Bmlem  waiA  Modank  Iinpv07«meiil0» 

And  our  ooastant  aim  will  be  to  perfect  the  instrument  in  every  part,  and  to  make  our  Hou^ 
worthy  the  patronage  of  an  appreciative  public,  whose  favors  in  the  past  we  gratefully  a^ 
knowledge,  and  respectfully  solicit  ti^ir  coatinuanoa. 


""^SSit^i^'l  BIHMINOHJ^M,   Eng. 


i 

JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S    STEEL   PENS, 

•  OF    THE   OLD   STANDARD    QUALITY, 


OH-LOTT'S   I>EN8, 

•  The  Popular  SOS  JBztra  Tme. 

Suitable,  for  light,  JhuHl  Mylea  «f  writinff. 

on-LOTT's  i^Eisrs, 

(e04)    Double  Slastto. 
Fine-und  extror/me pouUSj  1-4  jpross  boxes. 

OILLOTT'8    PENS, 

(404)  PubliD  Pen, 

Very  popular  in  sckooh^  aitdf^r  commercial  twe, 

OILLOTT'S   PENS, 

(861)  8chOf>l  Bexk 

Fin€f>omts^  miMiXbleJer  m^ium  styles  of  writing 

aiLLOTT's  PEisrs. 

<170)  Iiadies*  Pezu 

j1  deUot^  ond^eattHJkUpen, 

aiLLOTT'S   PENS, 

(808)  Black  Swan  QuiU  Fen« 
Ut  best  for  4aj^e^  Md  styk  #/  hand. 


Tbe  well-kBowa  original  and  votvulr  numbers, 

303,  404,  170,  851, 

KaTing  be€B  assumed  byother  Makers,  we  desire  to  <;aiition  the  public  in  respfctto  said 

Imitations. 

ASK  FOR  GILLOTT'S, 

CAirnoi9. — An  injuncfion  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  (New  Yorii,)  at  General 
Tenn,  January,  1867,  against  the  use  by  others  of  the  Number  803. 

JOSEPH   GILLOTT  &   SONS, 

M  lOHlf  BTRlUEDTy  IfSW  TURK. 

HKVBY  OWmr,  Sole  Agfinlk 


Exliibit  for   Sale   the   Finest  "W^orks   in 


^   mtwrntUtti'  ' 


BOTH   AMERICAN   AND    FOREIGN. 

I    JOB    I  

^.  A..  cHiLiDs  &  CO.  Funisnsii 

5JICELY  ADAPTED  IN  STYLE  AKD  SIZE  TO  DRAWING-ROOM:  OR  BOUDOIR: 


For  every  class  of  demand,  as  Portnits,  Landscapes,  Flower  WreatLs,  Moss  and  SiieU 
Bouquets,  &c.  &c.,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail, 

OF  THE  POPULAR  AND  MOST  TASTEFUL  MANUFACTURE. 


lElogeis'    Oroups, 

IPliotograplis,    Foreign    and   j^jnerican. 
Stereoscopes    and    Vie^ws, 

Carte-de-A^isite    j^bixms,    Ac.    &c* 

Paintings  Restored;    Engravings  Cleaned; 

ART  REPAIRS  OF  ALL  DESCEIFnONS, 

Jn  their  Woriuhops  on  the  premises,  or  by  the  most  skUful  experts  outside. 


VISITOBS  WXXCOlUfi  AT  THB 


4  QATTiT^BY  OF  AJEUT,  ^^., 

^^  &  CO.,  ^3n  t^*^ 


I 


CROSBY   &  MORSE 

WOULD  RISPECTFULLT  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THBIB  STOCK  OP 

Of  the  finest  quality ;  many  of  them  imported  in  the  rough  and  cut  by  themselves,  they  having; 
the  only  machinery  in  the  United  States  for  cutting  diamon()s. 

FIISTE    TV^j^TCHES  • 

For  Ladies^  or  Grentlemen^s  use ;  many  of  them  selected  by  one  of  the  firm  in  Europe. 

RICH     JETTELRY 

In  Malachite,  Stone  Cameo«  Etruscan  and  Roman  Gold.    Some  of  the  patterns  designed  and 
executed  by^emselves,  and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

SILVER     A^^Jd^RE 

Tea  sets.  Pitchers,  Salvers,  Forks,  Spoons,  and  Fancy  Silver  Ware ;  all  selected,  and  some 

of  their  own  designs. 

RL^TED    TV^RE 

In  great  variety ;  Tea  Sets,  Baskets,  Urns,  Kettles,  Butter  Dishes,  of  the  finest  quality  }9 
plate,  from  the  manufactories  of  Gorham  &  Co.,  Reed  &  Barton,  and  others. 

CROSBY  &  MORSE, 

240  Washington  Street^  Boston. 


EGBERT  BACON   &   CO., 

ICANUFACTURERS  AND  DXALBBA  IN 

GENTS'  FUENISfflNG  GOODS, 

337   Washington,  Corner   of  ^West   St.,   Boston. 


We  pay  especial  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 

FINE   SHIRTS   TO   OHDEH 

from  Keaaure,  for  Gentlemen  or  Youths,  and  respectfully  ask  those  in  want  of  Good  Fitting 
Shibts  to  give  us  a  trial.    Among  our  stock  may  be  found  a  full  assortment  of 

RE^DY-M^DE      SHIRTS, 

Of  our  own  maanfiicture.    Also,  a  fall  assortment  of. 

Collars,    Oloves,    Hosiery,    XJnderwear,    teCand- 

kercliiefs.    Suspenders,    Scarfs    and    Ties. 
^^  827  Washington,  Comer  West  Street,  Boston. 


nSTE^W     F^SI3[I03Sr 


FOR    1867. 


^ITTC     TAKE    ORSAT    PLBASURE    IN 

W  annoancing  to  the  Ladies  of  Boston  and  Ita  vl- 
einUy,  that  we  have  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  our 
old  store,  at  287  Washington  Street,  and  fitted  it  op 
for  the  sale  of 

SHERMAlf'S   NEW   PATElfT 


.S 


roxT   XjXb:s    ix»» 


SKIRT. 


This  is  not  only  a  new  fashion,  hut  a  new  article  of 
8kin,  made  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  so  novel  and 
yet  so  perfect  the  Ladies  contend  it  should  be  called 
FER^CTION.  Bat  for  want  of  space  we  might  here 
publish  thousands  of  extracts  from  letterA  we  are  daily 
receiving,  speaking  in  the  higheet  praise  of  these  Skirts. 

The  following  is  a  fair  sample.  An  eminent  female 
writer  has  said  of  these  Skirts :— 

"Volumes  might  be  written  in  their  praise,  but  to  be 
properly  appreciated  they  mast  be  seen  aiid  tested ;  they 
are  PEkFSCrnON  iUeif.» 

Another  lady,  speaking  of  them  says : — "The  satisfac- 
tion I  derive  from  the  use  of  my 

AS  YOX7  LIKE   IT   SEIBT 

is  worth  its  cost  each  day  I  wear  it." 

Though  at  first  we  found  it  difficult  to  supply  the  rap- 
idly increasing  demand  for  the 

As   You   Like   It   Skirt, 


to  keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  increasing  trade, 

Bvery  new  fashion  or  shape,  as  it  comes  up,  will  be 
introduced  with  our 

JL&  Yorr  jLigia  it 

attachment,  and  supplied  to  the  public  at  our  numerous 
stores  greatly  in  advance  of  any  other  establiahment  in 
this  country. 

As  we  come  directly  In  contact  with  the  wearers  of  our 
Sldrts,  and  our  success  depends  entirely  on  the  quality 
of  our  goods,  each  Skirt  is  made  in  the  best  and  most 
durable  manner,  and  will  wear  at  least  three  times  as 
long  as  the  common  Skirts  for  sale  by  the  numerous  dry 
goods  stores,  which  Skirts  are  thrown  together  to  sell 
at  wholesale,  without  regard  to  the  satisfaction  they  are 
to  give  the  wearer. 

Every  Skirt  of  our  own  make,  before  it  leaves  the 
factory  for  our  stores,  has  to  undergo  a  rigid  czamina* 
tion,  and  is  not  allowed  to  pass  unless  it  Is  perfect  In 
eveiy  particular. 

We  nave  also  at  otir  stores  fitted  up  an  extensive 

CORSET  DEPARTMENT, 

which  will  be  fbund  to  contain  a  large  and  very  com* 
plete  assortment  of 

cx>xt6JE:i*ei»  pali>S9  ao.»  &o.» 

of  our  own  make  and  importation.  We  ask  bat  a  trial 
and  we  are  sure  of  your  patronage. 

Tike   Only   8o0toii    XSraziolk 

For  the  sale  of  Sherman's  New  Patent 
*'JkS  TTOXJ  TiT-K-TS  IT"  &miVTy 

IB  AT 

287  WaAlncton  Street,  Boeton. 


SHUBMAJTS  NEW  PATENT 

"As   Yon   Like   it"    Skirt. 

Fashion!    Fair  Goddess  I    So  often  decried. 
At  Isst  with  good  sound  common  sense  is  allied, 
The  skirts  of  the  day  are  both  graceful  and  fin»-> 
Adding  beauty  to  beauty  In  each  flowing  line. 
But  the  skirts  of  all  sklrU,  that  all  others  eclipue. 
Are  the  famed  "Ab  You  Like  1t,>>  the  theme  of  all  llpt. 
Th"  belles  of  the  "ton,*>  and  the  lovelier  mass, 
Both  acknowledge,  at  sight,  they  all  others  rarpssf , 
Sherman's  true  ''As  You  Like  It''  Is  "beet  of  the  best,*" 
They  are  stronger,  set  better,  and  yield  when  they're 

pressed. 
They  are  light,  strongly  made,  and  most  gracefully 

swing. 
And  even  the  gents  rilow  "they're  Just  the  thing  P 
In  a  ctowd  they  compress  In  a  wondcrftil  degree^ 
Once  the  pressure's  removed,  they  spring  out  fhil  and 

free 
To  their  wldeet  expansion,  their  ftillest  extent-- 
Like  a  well-BIIed  bnlloon,  without  wrinkle  or  rent. 
By  their  novel  contrivance,  one  sees  at  a  glance. 
They  are  equally  good  ibr  the  cars  or  the  dance. 
When  you  nit  in  a  car,  with  a  fan  gently  strike  it, 
And  all  will  admire  Sherman's  grand  "As  Yon  like  It." 
All  the  excellent  points  that  to  other  Skirts  fkl), 
In  this  "As  You  Like  It"  you'll  sure  find  them  all. 
They  are  handsome,  convenient,  and  easy  and  strong: 
They're  superb  in  the  street,  while  unhurt  In  a  throng. 
Sherman's  great  "As  You  Like  It"  throws  all  Skirts  fn 

the  shade. 
And  looks  equally  well  on  wife,  widow,  or  maid. 
In  fact,  all  the  Indies  of  taste  spend  their  cash  on 
The  fam'd  "As  You  Like  It"— the  flower  of  the  ikshlonl 

49"  For  sale  In  Boston,  only  at  our  Branch  Store,  287 
Washington  Street. 


SHB  WORB  AK 
JL&   YOXT    I^IKJB    IT    (SK^IRX. 

She  wore  an  At  Tau  JAbt  ft  SMri, 

The  last  time  that  we  met, 
And  never  looked  so  beautlral, 

I  think  I  see  her  y«L 

She  gilded  o'er  the  glittering  lee. 
Her  skates,  how  they  did  strike  it, 

Her  garments  hung  bewltchlogly 
Abovo  her  A$  Tou  lA/bt  It, 

She  passed  the  stately  Annie, 

Who  glided  like  a  queen- 
She  rushed  by  graceful  Abby— 

And  waltxed  with  fair  Irene, 

.  Her  "A$  Tou  LObe  JF'  took  all  eyes, 

Her  skating  evm  heart— 
And  all  the  ladies  Joined  In  praise 

Of  Sherman**  matchless  art.  ' 

When  fair  Jenny  ran  against  her 

And  on  the  ice  she  tw-^ 
Then— thank  the  At  Tou  Like  li  SkiH^ 

Her  £ftU  became  her  well. 

Her  Sherman  As  Tou  Like  il  SHrt 

Clung  to  her  faultless  form. 
Close  as  the  pinions  of  a  dove, 

When  howls  the  raging  storm. 

When  light  she  rose  upon  her  skates 

From  where  she  had  landed 
Her  8herman>e  Am  Tan  LOeenaaUtH 

Most  gracefhlly  expanded  I 


44 


The  ooly  Boston  Branoh  for  the  sale  of  Sherman's  Kew  Patent 

AS     YOU     LIKE     IT"     SKIRT, 


-IS  AT- 


287   "Wasliiiigton    Street,    Boston. 


PURE  COFFEE  AT  HALF  PRICE, 


I 


BSOURSD  BY  USING  THS 


SELF-STIRRING  COFFEE  ROASTER. 


'  This  is  preciselj  what  tfie  name  indicates, 

A  Self-Operating  Machine  for  Family  Use. 

i       All  who  use  Coffee  will  surely  SAVE  ONE^HALF  ITS  COST,  by  the  use  of  this  Machine. 

% 
I  The  J  will  save  Nine-Tenths  of  the  Tibie  and  Labor  commonl/  spent,  in  cooking  it. 

THEY  WILL  SAVE  THE 

"WTiich.   Constitutes    alxaost   tlie   Sole   Value   of  Ooffee- 

THEY  WILL  HAVE  A 

PURE,    CI^E.AJSr,     DELICIOUS,    AISTD 
HE^ATiTHY    BEVERA-QE, 

instead  of  the  thick  and  poisonous  Syrups  now  swallowed  in  the  name  of  Coffee. 

This  Machine  ROASTS  Coffee  in  hot  air  ;  does  not  BURN  it  on  hot  iron. 

It  CLEANSES  it  from  all  impurities. 

It  is  just  as  good,  alsot  for  roasting  all  propkr  suBSTrnrrss  for  Coffee. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  popping  corn,  roasting  peanuts,  chestnuts,  dbc. 

IN  short,  it  is  one  of  the  most 

USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  INVENTIONS 

OF  MODERN  TIMES. 
Nobody  wlio  once  tries  it  will  think  of  doing  without  it. 


WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL 

by 

Eureka    Manufacturing    Company, 

106   Washington   Street,   Boston. 


^.  "F.  croHcn^son^'s 


O 


s 


o 


No.  1. 


Double-Thread  Sewing  Machines. 

REMODELLED    AND    IMPROVED. 
A.    F.    JOHNSON   &    CO., 

PBOPBIETOIM   AH D   MANUFACTITREBS. 

Principal  Salesroom,  334  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Opposite    ttte   A-dains   House. 


The  Inventor  having  made  thU  branch  of  Hecbaoica 
his  special  Btudv  for  several  yearn,  believes  he  ban  muc- 
ceeded  in  prodacing  a  8EWINO  MACBINE,  which, 
for  ai*«  In  the  Family  or  Manufactory,  cannot  be  excel- 
led. It  combines  the  4«reateat  simplicity  m  €on- 
flfraotlnn,  vrlth  the  Greatest  ISaae,  Certalu- 
tjTf  and  Ifnrabllity  In  operation.  A  compare 
son  with  any  of  the  numerous  machines  in  the  market 
is  respectfully  solicited. 

The  original  of  this  machine,  which  was  placed  on  ex- 
hibition with  some  forty  othejrs,  in  the  Meehanics'  Fair 
in  BoMton,  in  Heptember,  1840,  was  pronounced  superior 
to  ail  others,  aud  received  the  Highest  Prize. 

Al  goil.i>   ]|£x:i>a.i^ 

the  only  one  conferred  on  any  Inventor  of  Skwino  Ma- 
ciiiN-£ii,  WHS  awarded  to  the  Inventor.  The  Committee 
having  charge  of  that  department,  spoke  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing highly  fluttering  terms :~ 

*'A.  F.  Johnson,  Boston,  four  Sowing  Machines. 
They  are  deserving  of  much  notice.  There  are  two 
kindii  exhibiU'd  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  which  he  is  the  sole 
inventor;  and  ho  has  a  number  of  patents  covering  his 
impruvements.  They  are  all  well  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent kinda  of  Pamll V  Sewing.  These  machines  make  the 
Double  Lock  btltch  in  very  superior  manner.  These 
machines  are  all  of  new  patterns  throughout.  They  are 
each  mounted  upon  au  elegant  Ubie,  wholly  origl- 
■at  with  Mr.  Johiison.    They  are  very  simple  In  all 


tlieir  arrangements,  and  perfectly  effective, 

cheap  and  very  ornamental,  and  thev  are  aol< 

trcmely  loW  price,  placing  them  within  the  reach  of 


are  vuy 
are  aold  at  an  tx- 


roost  any  family.  Your  oommlttee,  taking  into  vicv 
the  whole  ground,  believe  that  Mr.  •Johnson  has  pro- 
duced a  machine  perfectly  new ;  and  for  Its  beauty  aod 
effectiveness  as  a  Family  Machine,  they  deem  it  worthy 
a  Qold  Medal.» 

In  harmony  with  this  decision  of  the  Oonmittce, 
please  read  the  following  pereonal  testimonial  :— 
TESTIMOBTIAIi. 

A.  F.  JOHxaoN,  Esq  .—Dear  Sir:  I  have  bad  year 
"Gold  Mtddl  Sewing  Maehint^*  in  my  family  about  one 
year.  We  are  all  much  pleased  with  it,  and  if  by  say 
means  we  should  lose  it,  I  should  replace  It  with  another 
of  the  BAME  KIND.  I  regard  it  as  the  beet  Family  "Ma- 
chine''  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  have  reeom- 
mended  it  to  many  of  mv  ft'lends,  many  of  whom  bsTt 
purehaaed  it.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  eonmeiidit 
Ao  the  favorable  consideration  of  others,  and  to  advise 
them,  if  they  dmire  the  B£fT,  to  buv  it  in  prefereoes  to 
any  other.  With  my  beat  widioa  for  your  contiaaed 
success,  I  am  s     Yours  troJy, 

ADDISON  MACULLAR, 
Of  the  Arm  of  Macnilar,  Williams  tc  Parker, 
Dealer  in  Gentlemen's  Clothing, 

Dec,  IMS.  192  Washington  Street  Boatoa. 
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MONTHIiY. 


SIMON  BROWN,  ( HDiroaa 
S.  FLETCHER,     i  ^">"0»»- 


JUIiT.— THE  HAY  MONTH, 
tq  ain  a  trae  laborer.    I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I  wear, 
owe  DO  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happineu,  glad  with 
every  man's  good,  and  content -with  my  own  farm."— 
Skakgpeare, 

ET  us  earnestly  strive 
to  use  the  above  lan- 
guage in  sincerity,  and 
we  shall  find  each  suc- 
ceeding July  a  hap- 
pier month  than  any  of 
its  predecessors. 

What  a  month  of 
:  fruition  the  abundant 
spring  rains  and  vivi- 
fying suns  of  June  have 
made  it.  How  the  farm 
has  filled  up — ^what  a 
^fullness  there  is  all 
about  the  homestead. 
The  fences  are  half  hid- 
den in  the  spires  of  the 
ripening  red  top,  the  heads  of  herdsgrass  and 
sweet  blossoms  of  the  red  clover.  You  had  a 
near  neighbor  a  month  ago,  but  now  his  dwell- 
ing is  out  of  sight.  Honeysuckles  of  varied 
hues  and  odors  twine  around  the  pillars  of  the 
piazza,  or  kindly  climb  over  the  lattice  of  the 
old  porch  to  shut  out  the  noonday  sun.  The 
world  don- 1  look  half  as  large  as  it  did  a  month 
ago,  but  a  great  deal  more  crowded. 

How  appropriately  are  all  things  ordered  to 
aid  us  in  our  labors !  The  heat  is  now  greatly 
increased,  just  at  the  moment  when  we  are  en- 


gaged in  the  great  BL\y  Harvest, — and  the 
showers  that  are  usually  so  plentiful  in  June 
are  in  a  measure  held  back,  so  that  the  farmer 
is  able  to  cut  the  grass  and  rapidly  prepare  it 
for  storing  away  in  the  bam. 

But  nature  is  still  lavish  in  her  bounties. 
The  grass  fields  are  shorn  of  their  beauty,  it  is 
true,  soon,  however,  to  be  clothed  anew  in 
*  *li ving  green . ' *  While  they  are  recuperating, 
other  plants  are  coming  into  vigorous  maturity. 
Besides  the  flowers  of  last  month,  there  are 
now  the  candytuft,  the  catch-fly,  columbines, 
egg-plants,  marigold,  marvel  of  Peru,  roses 
and  lilies.  So  the  woo^s  and  groves  produce 
new  flowers,  and  the  roadsides  are  ornamented 
with  the  blue  bell  and  other  gay  blossoms  to 
gladden  the  traveller's  eye  and  heart. 

Before  the  month  closes,  the  rye  wiU  be  yel- 
low and  ready  for  the  sickle.  The  **oat«  will 
whiten  apace,  and  quiver,  each  individual  gram 
on  its  light  stem,  as  they  hang  like  rain- drops 
in  the  air.'*  The  wheat  and  barley  assume  a 
dull  green,  while  their  swelling  ears  bow  be- 
fore every  breeze  that  blows  over  them. 

Haying,  now,  is  the  work  which  calls  for 
most  of  the  farmer's  time.  Indeed,  on  many 
farms  it  commences  in  June.  Many  pieces  of 
clover  are  ready  for  the  scythe  during  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  deteriorate  essentially  if  not 
cut.  But  hoeing  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
It  is  better  to  suspend  haying  for  a  day  or 
two  to  hoe  the  growing  crops,  than  to  allow 
weeds  to  take  possession  of  the  groimd.    It 
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requires  but  little  labor,  comparatiYely,  to  go 
over  a  field  that  was  well  plowed  and  harrowed, 
and  where  weeds  and  grass  have  not  been 
allowed  to  spring  up, — ^but  whef  e  this  work  was 
slighted,  and  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  take 
root,  the  labor  of  hoeing  is  slow,  tedious  and 
expensive,  and  the  soil  is  robbed  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  nutriment  that  ought  to 
have  sustained  the  prime  crop. 

Harvesting  the  Small  Orains.  Do  this  be- 
fore the  grain  is  full/  ripe.  See  article  on 
another  page  of  this  number,  on  this  subject. 

Celery.  Set  celery  plants.  Cover  them 
with  boards  for  a  week  to  keep  the  sun  off, 
and  water  freely. 

Cabbage.  Set  cabbage  plants  in  every 
nook  and  comer  for  a  late  crop.  They  are 
excellent  for  the  stock,  and  excellent  for  bipeds 
all  through  the  winter,  as  '*cold  slaw.^' 

It  will  not  be  too  late  to  put  in  melons,  and 
cucumbers  for  pickles  early  in  this  month. 
Wherever  early  crops  have  been  taken  off  put 
in  ruta  bagas,  and  later  in  the  month  the  flat 
turnip. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  two  crops  on 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  occupied, 
and  where  such  is  the  case,  the  profit  will  be 
more  than  doubled.  The  market  gardeners 
get  four  crops, — spinach,  peas,  potatoes  and 
cabbage.  The  peas  are  sowed  the  moment  the 
spinach  is  off,  then  potatoes  are  planted  be- 
tween the  rows  of  peas,  and  are  fairly  estab- 
lished by  the  time  the  peas  fail.  The  pea 
vines  are  then  cleared  off  and  cabbage  plants 
set  in  their  place. 

July  will  be  a  .busy  month  to  every  good 
fanner, — ^but  if  he  takes  its  work  witH  some 
system,  and  does  not  attempt  too  much,  he 
will  find  the  work  of  haying  interesting,  and 
the  month  one  of  calm  and  rational  enjoyment. 


FBuiT  :rauB8]nEiyiNa>  housb. 

While  sipping  his  wine  one  day  with  some 
philosophic  friends.  Dr.  Franklin  noticed  that 
a  fly  which  he  had  taken  from  his  wine  as  he 
poured  it  out,  and  thrown  carelessly  upon  the 
table,  supposing  it  to  be  dead,  was  showing 
signs  of  life.  Now  as  the  life  of  a  fly  can  be 
preserved  during  a  **botded-up^^  imprisonment 
of  several  years  in  a  cold  wine  cellar ;  as  other 
animals  survive  the  stupor  of  hibemation,  the 
Doctor  and  his  friends  began  to  philosophize 


on  the  probability  of  the  discovery  of  eome 
scientific  means  by  which  human  life  may  in 
like  manner  be  held  in  suspense  for  fifty  or  i 
hundred  years.  The  Doctor  suggested  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  take  a  nap  of  a  centniy 
or  so,  and  then  be  permitted  to  open  one's  eyes 
on  the  changes  which  might  occur  in  the  worid 
during  that  length  of  time.  We  were  reminded 
of  this  little  incident  in  the  Doctor^s  histoiy 
by  what  we  saw  and  heard  at  the  formal  open- 
ing. May  20th,  of  a  building  in  Cambridge,  re- 
cently erected  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  IVe- 
serving  Company.  Science  may  be  compelled 
to  stop  short  of  the  Doctor^s  hopes,  but  it  ii 
certainly  doing  great  things  in  the  way  of  pre- 
serving fruits,  vegetables,  fresh  meats,  fish,  && 
Afler  examining  the  building  and  testing  the 
preserved  fruits,  the  president  of  the  company, 
Dr.  (reo.  B.  Loring,  explained  the  princi|de 
on  which  the  house  is  built, — ^being  that  per- 
fected by  Prof.  Nyce  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  building  is  two  stories  high.  The  walls 
are  some  three  feet  thick,  formed  on  the  inside 
and  outside  with  sheets  of  galvanized  iron,  and 
between  them  a  packing  of  wood  shavings .  The 
second  story  is  the  ice  room,  separated  from 
the  fruit  room  by  a  floor  of  galvanized  iron, 
made  water  tight,  and  so  inclined  as  to  allow 
the  water  from  the  ice  to  run  off.  The  floor 
of  the  fruit  room  is  also  of  galvanized  iron, 
with  shaving^,  &c.,  below,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  moisture.  Some  patentable  matter 
is  spread  upon  the  floor  to  absorb  moisture  and 
to  affect  the  air.  The  object  of  the  house  is  to 
secure  uniform  and  proper  coldness,  dryness, 
purity,  absence  of  light,  and,  if  possible,  the 
great  agent  of  decomposition,  the  ozygon  of 
the  air. 

Dr.  Loring  spoke  with  much  'confidence  of 
the  success  of  the  new  method,  regarding  it  as 
of  great  value,  not  only  for  the  preservation 
of  domestic  fruits,  but  of  foreign  fmittf ;  and 
remarked  that  the  construction  of  these  houses 
would  render  the  business  of  dealing  in  the 
latter,  now  so  hazardous,  quite  safe  and  remu- 
nerative. Eggs,  vegetables,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  could  be  preserved  with 
equal  facility;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  by 
building  these  houses  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
use  of  cellars  would  be  superseded  to  a 
great  extent.  The  advantage  of  this  would  be 
that  the  fruit  would  not  only  be  preserved  for 
a  much  longer  period,  but  would  be  kept  in 
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madi  better  condition,  and  thus  the  health  of 
the  communitj  would  be  promoted. 

One  great  objection  to  some  froit  preservers 
has  been  the  rapid  decay  of  fruit  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hovey  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Hubbardston  apples,  taken  from 
Mr.  Converse^s  fruit  house  in  Maiden,  six 
weeks  ago,  and  since  kept  in  a  common  ceUar, 
as  an  evidence  that  the  cold  and  dry  atmos- 
phere of  the  fruit  houses,  so  thoroughly  sus- 
pends decay  that  fruit  will  keep  for  a  long  time 
after  being  taken  out  of  them. 

We  understand  that  the  company  propose 
to  rent  the  bmlding  to  farmers  and  market 
men  who  deal  in  fruits,  berries,  vegetables, 
fresh  meats,  fish,  &c. 


ILLZNOIS  INDnSTBIAIi  UN1VSH8ITY. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  had  a  two  days  and 
a  half  session,  at  Champaign,  conunencing 
May  7.  From  a  report  of  its  doings  in  the 
Frairie  Farmer^  we  learn  that  the  Regent,  Dr. 
J.  M.  Gregoiy,  made  a  report  on  the  organiza- 
tion»  course  of  study,.  &c.,  which  occupied 
over  two  hours  in  reading !  It  favors  manual 
labor,  which  the  writer  of  the  report  in  the 
Farmer  appears  to  disapprove ;  it  is  silent  as 
to  the  admission  of  females,  but  as  the  law 
makes  no  distinction,  it  is  thought  they  may  be 
admitted  as  well  as  males ;  it  provides  for  in- 
struction in  nearly  all  branches  except  law, 
medicine  and  theology ;  for  a  regular  course 
of  three  years,  and  for  instruction  in  optional 
studies.  The  students  are  to  wear  a  prescribed 
miiform  and  be  subject  to  a  regular  military 
drill.  The  Board  ordered  the  sale  of  180,000 
acres  of  the  land  script  at  not  less  than  50c 
per  acre ;  leaving  200,000  on  hand.  Improve- 
ments and  alterations  in  the  buildings  and 
grounds  to  the  amount  of  $7000  were  ordered. 
The  school  is  to  be  formally  opened  on  the 
first  Monday  of  March,  1868,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  accommodations  for  some  of  the  classes 
will  be  provided  by  the  first  of  October  en- 
suing. Executive  and  other  committees  were 
appointed,  and  the  institution  seems  to  be 
ikffly  under  way. 

RmoiNG  Trees. — ^Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  of 
Baldwinsville,  Mass.,  writes  to  us  that  the  trees 
vhidi  were  made  productive  by  this  process, 
have  been  planted  about  thirty  years,  and  al- 
though still  thrifty  and  growing,  never  pro- 
duced more  than  one  peck  of  apples*  and 


those  so  knurly  and  shriveled  that  he  could  not 
tell  what  kind  they  were,  until  he  girdled 
them.  After  waiting  thirty  years  for  them  to 
bear  fruit,  Mr.  Davis  agrees  with  Mr.  Baker 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  experiment 
was  not  only  ''allowable*^  but  entirely  justifies* 
Ue.       

OOUO  JN  HOB8B8. 

We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  diseases  to  which 
horses  are  liable,  that  the  following  remedy  is 
a  safe  and  efifective  one.  It  is  certainly  sim- 
ple, and  if  administered  with  proper  prudence, 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  would  do  any  harm  to 
the  animal,  if  it  did  not  effect  a  cure.  We 
give  it  the  more  readily  because  it  is  a  remedy 
always  at  hand,  namely : — 

Dissolve  as  much  salt  in  a  quart  of  pure 
water  as  may  be  required  thoroughly  to  satur- 
ate the  liquid,  and  drench  the  patient  with  one 
half  of  it.  If  symptoms  of  relief  are  not  no- 
ticed in  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  give 
the  remainder.  He  states  that  this  remedy  has 
proved  entirely  successful  in  very  severe  cases, 
where  other  more  complicated  medicines  had 
failed. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  coiic,  flatuIeTU  coliCf 
and  spasmodic  colic.  In  the  first,  it  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  enlargement  of  the  intestines  by 
the  food  passing  through  the  process  of  Jct" 
mentcUion,  instead  of  digestion.  Gases  are 
lai^ly  generated,  and  hence  the  distention 
and  pain. 

The  spasmodic  colic,  which  is  accompanied 
by  more  excruciating  pains  than  ihe  fomier,  ia 
caused  by  a  contraction  of  a  portion  of  the 
small  intestines.  In  either  case,  to  force  down 
various  pungent  and  violent  remedies  is  dan- 
gerous and  cruel 


Black  Knot.— B.  D.  Walsh,  Editor  of 
the  Practical  JSntomoloffist,  in  stating  that 
black  knot  is  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of 
minute  funguses,  says  that  the  kind  that  infest 
the  plum  IS  a  distinct  species  from  that  found 
on  the  cheny,  and  he  cites  several  instances 
in  proof,  where  trees  of  the  plum  were  full  of 
the  knot,  while  cherry  trees  standing  within  a 
short  distance  were  wholly  unaf^cted,  al- 
though the  spores  were  liable  to  be  blown  in 
profusion  from  one  tree  to  another.  lie  also 
states  that  the  black  knot  on  the  chokecherry 
and  wild  black  cherry  differs  in  species  from 
the  knot  whidi  attacks  the  cultivated  cheiiy. 
— Country  GeiUUman, 
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VABMJBBB'  OABBmrS^lTo.  V. 
Shelter. 

nERE  it  is  de- 
sirable to  raise 
early     vegeta- 
bles   and   the 
finer  fruits,  this 
is  an  important 
matter  in  most 
of  the  North- 
em  States,  and 
one    that  does 
not  receive  the 
consideration  that  it 
deserves.    Under  the 
head  of  ^^LocoHoTij^'' 
we    referred    to    the 
shelter    afforded    by 
the     form      of     the 
ground. 

Where  a  garden 
Ilea  upon  a  gentle  in- 
clination to  the  South, 
if  the  ground  above  is  occupied  by  an  orchard 
or  by  forest  trees,  and  especially  by 'ever- 
greens, little  other  shelter  is  needed.  But 
such  situations  cannot  always  be  obtained. 
Where  the  garden  is  upon  level  grounds,  fences 
of  boards,  or  stone  walls  are  the  shelter  more 
commonly  resorted  to.  But  there  are  objec- 
tions to  cutting  up  the  grounds  around  the 
home  into  small  enclosures.  It  detracts  much 
from  their  beauty,  and  the  constant  opening 
and  shutting  of  gates  and  bars  is  attended  with 
much  inconvenience. 

Belts  of  white  pine,  arbor  vitse,  or  Norway 
Spruce  planted  in  double  or  triple  rows  on  the 
northerly  and  easterly  side  of  gardens,  furnish 
a  better  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
much  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  ground. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  raise  early  vegetables 
or*  the  finer  fruits,  some  such  shelter  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Vines  and  the  more  deli- 
cate pears  are  oflen  greatly  injured  and  even 
ruined  by  rain  storms,  accompanied  by  north- 
east winds.  A  fence  five  or  six  feet  high,  or 
an  evergreen  hedge,  will  generally  save  them 
Under  such  a  shelter,  beds  for  early  vegeta- 
bles may  be  arranged,  and  next  to  them  the 
more  tender,  varieties  of  pears  maybepUnted. 
In  such  situations,  the  ground  will  not  freeze 
as  deeply  in  the  winter,  and  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  worked  several  days  earlier  than  in 
open  ground. 


In  such  sheltered  sitiiadons  the  dimate  ii 
greatly  modified,  and  is  actoally  foimd  to  be 
several  degrees  warmer  on  cold  and  windj 
days  than  in  unsheltered  places. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
amelioration  of  climate  produced  by  artificial 
shelter  is  found  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Tudor 
of  Nahant.  This  is  a  rocky  promontory  pro- 
jecting from  the  coast  of  Lynn  and  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  It  consists  chiefly  of  ledges,  or 
rock  piled  upon  rock ;  is  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  is  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of 
the  easterly  winds,  which  bring  the  salt  spray 
over  the  surface.  The  soil  is  thin,  and  with 
such  fierce  visitations  of  wind  and  salt  water, 
the  vegetation  is  meagre  and  only  of  the 
coarsest  kind.  Yet,  in  such  a  situation,  sci- 
ence and  labor  have  tritunphed  over  the  nat- 
ural obstacles,  and  made  the  almost  barren 
rocks  to  blossom  as  the  rose!  Ck>m,  and 
waving  grain,  trees  of  varions  climes,  finits, 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  ri(^  lawns  now  meet  the 
eye,  where  only  desolation  held  sway  but  a 
few  years  before. 

Mr.  Tudor  found  that  trees,  even  those  of  a 
hardy  character,  would  not  grow,  or  scarcely 
live,  swept  and  twisted  by  the  "winds,  and 
coated  by  the  salt  spray,  and  he  set  himself  to 
protect  them.  The  first  step  was  to  amelio- 
rate the  climate.  Cold  winds,  surcharged  with 
acrid  salts  must  be  kept  out,  while  soft  suds 
and  gentle  airs  must  be  admitted  to  the  plants, 
and  he  has  so  far  changed  the  climate  of  the 
locality,  as  to  enable  him  to  rear  tender  pUnts, 
and  to  produce  fruits  scarcely  attainable  in 
sheltered  spots  in  the  interior.  Around  one 
garden  he  erected  fences  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high  of  common  lathes,  nailed  to  strong 
cross  pieces,  leaving  interstices  about  two 
inches  wide  between  them.  Around  another 
garden  the  fence  is  of  brick ;  the  lower  five  or 
six  feet  is  close,  and  the  upper  portion  full  of 
holes  about  two  inches  square.  These  fences 
so  break  and  sifl  the  winds  as  to  deprive  them 
of  all  power  of  either  straining  the  trees,  or 
conveying  the  salt  spray  to  their  foliage.  At 
the  same  time  the  temperature  is  so  changed, 
that  several  degrees  of  difference  nuty  be  no- 
ticed between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  en- 
closure. In  a  cold  day,  there  is  a  genial,  soft 
atmosphere  in  the  garden,  while  out  of  it,  No- 
vember winds  may  howl  along  the  coast  with 
icy  breath.    Under  this  change  of  temperalve. 
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Mr.  Tudor  has  succeeded  in  clothing  thiB  part 
of  the  promontory  with  rich  yarieties  of  plants, 
We  saw  pear  trees  only  transplanted  four 
years,  loaded  with  fruit.  The  Northern  Spy 
fruited  in  perfection.  There  were  tender  rasp- 
berries, and  nearly  all  the  fruits  found  in  our 
gardens. 

Mr.  Tudor  has  set  10,000  trees  among  the 
rocks  on  the  handful  of  earth  he  could  come 
at,  where  he  desired  to  plant,  so  that  now  the 
corrents  of  wind  being  broken,  and  evaporation 
in  a  measure  retarded,  vegetation  will  spring 
into  life  spontaneously,  and  trees  of  a  less  hardy 
character  than  those  conmienced  with,  will  suc- 
ceed. His  example  is  widely  felt,  and  other 
cultivators  take  the  hint  from  his  operations, 
and  by  means  of  fences  and  shubbery  are  en- 
abled to  rear  plants  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
i&qx>8sible  to  do. 

On  Cape  Ann, — another  promontory  still 
farther  North  than  Nahant,r— is  a  granite  wall 
fifteen  feet  high,  erected  by  the  owner  of  a 
quarty,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  gar^ 
den  from  the  east  wind. 

The  market  gardeners  in  Belmont,  West 
Cambridge,  and  other  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  erect  light  board  fences  on  the  north- 
etij  and  easterly  sides  of  their  grounds,  and 
against  them  arrange  long  rows  of  hot  beds, 
covered  with  glass,  and  in  addition  straw  mat- 
ting during  the  night.  Here,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  horse  manure  from  the  city  stables, 
they  raise  lettuce,  radishes,  early  cabbages, 
turnips,  beets,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  and 
large  quantities  of  similar  plants,  which,  at  the 
proper  season,  are  either  transplanted  into 
their  own  fields,  or  sold  to  gentlemen  in  the 
vicinity.  Indeed,  quite  a  profitable  trade  has 
recently  sprung  up  between  these  gardeners 
and  the  people  from  the  country,  who  resort  to 
them  for  early  plants  to  be  transplanted  into 
their  own  gardens. 

The  proof  of  the  benefit  of  shelter  to  the 
garden  in  our  climate,  meets  one  on  every 
hand.  There  are  few  good  grapes  that  ripen 
in  New  England  on  unprotected  grounds,  but 
sheltered  by  a  wall  <ft  hedge,  many  fine  grapes 
will  attain  perfection.  One  of  the  finest  nur- 
leries  within  our  knowledge  is  protected  by  a 
thick  belt  of  forest  trees,  and  here  the  finest 
pears  yield  their  fruit  in  perfection,  which  wUl 
rarely  pay  for  cultivation  in  unsheltered  locaf- 
ities.  For  the  early  maturity  of  fruits,  so  that 
they  may  escape  the  antonmal  froets,  hi^  cul- 


ture and  heavy  manuring  cannot  take  the  place 
of  shelter.  These,  in  the  pulture  of  grapes 
and  pears,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
wood,  and  large,  plump  fruit,  but  the  wood  is 
so  filled  with  sap,  that  the  maturing  of  the 
fruit  is  rather  retarded  than  hastened  by  it. 
For  this  purpose,  the  atmosphere  needs  to  be 
cultivated  rather  than  the  soil,  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  shelter,  which  protects  the 
fruits  from  the  searching  winds,  and  surrounds 
them  with  a  warmer  and  more  uniform  temper- 
ature. 

We  form^ly  attempted  to  produce  early 
maturity  by  high  culture,  but  experience  has 
proved  its  futility.  This  will  give  us  fine  fruits 
where  the  season  is  long  enough,  but  will  not 
insure  their  early  maturity,  which  is  the  great 
desideratum  in  the  northern  States,  especially 
with  respect  to  those  fruits  and  plants  tfaftb 
have  been  brought  to  us  from  regions  where 
the  climate  is  warmer  and  the  seasons  are 


ForfheNmif  JEnghmi  ^farwmt. 
NOXIOUS    AXmULLB,    INOIiUDINO   UT- 

SEOT8. — iro.  rv. 

Out  Worms. 

We  resume  our  notice  of  noxious  insects 
with  some  remarks  concerning  cut  worms,  the 
Agrotididce  of  entomologists.  Of  Uiese,  ac- 
cording to  Walsh,  there  are  two  genera,  Ag^ 
rotis  and  Eadena,  Those  which  are  commonly 
known  as  Cut  Worms  by  the  farmers  and  gar- 
deners of  New  England,  are  the  larvaB  of  a 
few  species  of  the  genus  Agrotis^  similar  in 
appearance  and  habits,  described  by  Harris  as 
**thick,  greasy-looking  caterpillars,  from  1} 
inches  to  2  inches  in  length,  wnen  fully  grown, 
of  a  dark,  ashen-gray  color,  with  a  brown 
head,  a  blackish  homy  spot  on  the  top  of  the 
first  and  last  rings,  a  pale  stripe  along  the 
back,  and  several  minute  black  dots  on  each 
ring." 

Dr.  Melsheimer,  of  Pennsylvania,  calls  the 
chief  culprit  of  this  genus,  the  *'com  cut 
worm,  varying  in  color  from  a  pale  ash  to  a 
deep  or  obscure  brown."  They  take  their 
qualifying  name — '*cut" — ^from  their  manner 
of  attacking  vegetation.  Lyinff  concealed 
during  the  day,  at  a  small  depth  in  the  soil, 
they  come  out  in  the  night,  and  cut  off,  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  whatever  young  and 
tender  plant  they  may  chance  to  reach,  some- 
times mragging  the  amputated  part  down  to 
and  over  tneir  retreat,  that  they  may  feed  on 
the  same  during  the  day. 

I  know  of  no  young  plant,  red  pepper  not 
excepted,  either  of  the  field  or  ^urden,  that 
is  not  sometimes  attacked  by  these  indiscrimi- 
nate devourers ;  though  they  seem  to  prefer 
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cabbages,  ^oung  corn,  and  beans.  They  are 
hatched  and  gro%  to  a  length  of  from  Uxree- 
eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  by  autumn, 
yet,  feeding  chiefly  on  grass  and  small  weeds, 
their  injuries  are  then  too  trifling  to  be  noticed. 
But  from  the  20th  of  May,  to  the  10th  of  July, 
of  the  following  year,  just  when  the  crops  of 
the  field  and  garden  are  in  their  infancy  and 
tender  age,  the  mischief  perpetrated  by  these 
laryse  is  often  yeiy  serious.  We  are  told  that 
the  perfected  insects  or  moths  from  these 
caterpillars,  are  those  ashen  colored,  nocturnal 
millers,  so  called,  that  make  such  Quixotic  at- 
tacks on  the  lamps  and  candles  during  summer 
eyenings. 

There  is  another  naked  ground  caterpillar, 
that,  perhaps  from  the  want  of  more  thorough 
exammation,  I  haye  not  yet  identified  with  any 
of  the  descriptions  of  entomologists.  It  is 
somewhat  thicker  and  longer  than  the  brown 
cut  wonn,  of  a  shining  and  slightly  translucent 
appearance,  of  a  smoky  color,  shaded  with 
brown  and  green,  and  has  a  copper  colored 
head.  Unlike  the  brown  cut  worm,  he  cuts 
the  young  com  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  just  aboye  the  kteral  roots.  He  matures 
as  a  larye,  in  July,  a  little  later  than  the  brown 
worm.  Life  and  health  being  granted,  I  in- 
tend to  procure  some  moths  from  these  copper- 
heads next  summer,  and  send  them  to  head- 
quarters for  trial  and  a  name.  Their  rayages 
are  mostly  noticed  in  the  corn-field,  and  are 
more  fatal  to  the  com  than  those  of  the  brown 
worm. 

And  now,  behold,  our  fields  and  gardens 
are  occupied  by  an  army  of  amputators,  with 
instruments  in  hand,  whose  sole  employment 
and  pleasure  is  to  lay  waste  and  destroy ;  and 
nothing  preyents  the  completing  of  me  de- 
straction  which  they  yearly  initiate,  except  the 
want  of  numbers.  And  it  is  certainly  perti- 
nent to  inquire  for  what  purpose  they  are  com- 
missioned and  sent  among  us.  Certainly  not 
to  utterly  destroy  the  yegetation  on  which  they 
subsist ;  for  in  that  case  they  must  themselyes 
perish.  And  certainly,  not  to  preyent,  as  a 
eeneral  rule,  the  maturing  of  ample  crops  in 
held  and  garden ;  for  if  so,  they  haye  failed 
in  their  mission.  •  It  seems  probable  that  their 
normal  condition,  as  to  numbers,  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  cut  off  and  suppress  only  the  redun- 
dancy of  plants.  But  wl^en  they  proceed  to 
amputate  whole  fields  of  com,  cabbage,  and 
beans,  we  haye  a  right  to  presume  that  they 
haye  gone  beyond  their  instmctions  and  should 
be  punished. 

when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  fecun- 
dity of  this  class  of  animals,— each  female 
moth  kjdng  from  two  hundred  to  fiye  hundred 
eggs,  it  is  more  wonderful  that  they  are  kept 
so  near  their  normal  number,  than  that  they 
occasionally  greatly  exceed  it.  Taking  the 
lowest  number  of  eggs, — two  hundred  to  each 
pair  of  moths, — toleep  the  number  uniform, 
from  year  to  year,  ninety-nine  out  of  each  one 
hundred  must  &il  to  produce  a  perfect  insect* 


and  one  only  must  snooeed.  The  agendes 
conmiissioned  to  suppress  the  ninety-nine  haye 
neyer  yet  exceeded  their  instructions  to  the 
amount  of  one  ninety-ninth  part  of  the  work 
assigned  them ;  and  do  not  oflen  fall  short  of 
fulfiSing^the  same  to  an  equal  degree  of  accu- 
racy. This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  seme 
of  our  modem  generals.     . 

I.  B.  Hartwkll. 
Wilkinsonville,  Mass,,  1867. 


Far  ike  New  England  Farmer, 

NOXIOUS  ANiBCAiiS,  xNciiUDnrG  nr- 

8DOTS.— NO.  V. 
Out  'Worms. 

Perhaps  if  we  could  get  some  glimpses  of 
the  probable  utility  of  these  Agroiidians  on- 
der  consideration,  we  might  be  more  willing 
to  endure  them  under  proper  limits. 

In  nature^  s  plan  there  is  no  less  redundancy 
of  young  plants  than  of  young  animals ;  fcnr 
nature  sows  liberally,  and  so  should  the  faimer 
—expecting  that  the  redundancies  will  be  sup- 
pressed. Our  insect  assists  in  this  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnishes  from  his  own  re- 
dundance, subsistence  for  other  animals.  Also  | 
he  mines  the  soil  twice  a  year — first  to  hiber- 
nate, and  secondly  to  pass  through  his  trans- 
formations ;  thus  promotinjg  aeration  of  the 
soil,  and  finally  adding  to  its  fertility  by  con- 
tributing his  remains. 

The  agencies  by  which  these  insects  are  kept 
in  check  are  numerous,  and  many  of  th«n  un- 
known as  yet.  The  most  obyious  are  the  birds 
and  toads.  The  red  wing  blackbird  and  cog- 
nate spedes,  seyeral  yarieties  of  sparrows, 
though  accounted  graniyorous,  and  the  thrush- 
es generally,  forase  on  the  ground,  and  de- 
your,  with  other  larysB,  many  cut  wonns. 
Many  of  these  birds  seem  to  hunt  rather  leis- 
urely and  carelessly,  seldom  stopping  to  listen 
for  their  prey,  or  to  dig  into  their  subterranean 
retreats.  But  the  common  robin  is  a  model 
hunter.  From  early  dawn  to  eyening  twilight 
he  is  on  the  cultiyated  fields  and  gardens  of 
his  friends,  (for  he  knows  and  shuns  the  place 
where  the  boys  shoot  robins  and  steal  ,their 
eggs,)  himting  for  worms,  as  soon  in  the  sea- 
son and  as  late  as  cot-worms  can  be  found. 
In  hunting,  he  moyes  forward  a  few  paces  at 
a  brisk  hop,  and  then  stops  a  few  seconds  to 
look  and  to  listen ;  and  such  is  the  acntenesa 
of  his  hearing,  that  if  a  worm  moyes  in  the 
ground  near  him,  it  is  soon  dispatched.  Both 
male  and  female  robins  engage  in  this  work, 
Mrs.  Robin  being  the  most  industrious.  Sev- 
eral pairs  are  somedmes  seen  on  the  same 
field,  each  taking  a  different  portion  of  the 
hunting  ground.  Our  robins,  from  kind  treat- 
ment, baye  become  (juite  tame,  approadung 
so  near  that  when  hoems  in  the  field*  I  have 
repeatedly  and  distinctly  witnessed  all  that  is 
here  affirmed  in  reference  to  their  habits. 
They  haye  one  .weakness, — the  like  of  which  is 
incident  to  the  parental  affection  in  some  of 
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thdr  miperiora, — that  of  feeding  their  full 
pawn  children  for  some  weeks  after  they  have 
mi  the  nest ;  working  hard  themselves  to  sup- 
port l^eir  offspring,  as  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  leisure. 

It  has  been  estimated  on  reliable  data,  that 
8  brood  of  five  young  robins  and  their  two 
parents  consume  on  an  average  200  larvse 
diily.  Add  to  this  the  number  taken  by  other 
birds,  and  the  unknown  quantity  captured  by 
the  nocturnal  toads,  and  we  can  appreciate 
some  of  the  agencies  that  keep  these  marauders 
under  restraint.  Yet  there  are  other  agen- 
cies, not  well  understood,  which  occasionally 
are  more  efficacious  than  those  enumerated. 
In  1862  the  amount  of  cut-wonns  with  us,  was 
at  least  six  times  its  usual  number ;  while  in 
1861  and  186*3  the  number  was  about  an  aver^ 
age  one.  Yet  durii^  these  years  there  was 
no  corresponding  diminution  and  increase  of 
insecdverous  bii^s  or  toads.  An  unusual  re- 
dundancy of.  tent  caterpillars,  canker  worms, 
field  mice,  &c.,  is  occasionally  followed  by  an 
nnasual  scarcity,  from  causes  unknown. 

Perhaps  it  is  expected  that  some  methods 
will  be  suggested  by  which  the  ravages  of 
these  insects  may  be  prevented.  Most  cer- 
tainly ;  and  the  reader  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  what  little  I  know  in  this  direction.  First, 
then,  take  and  pay  for -the  New  England 
Farmer,  a  paper  too  well  known  and  appreci- 
ated to  need  a  word  of  encomium ;  The  Amer- 
ican NtUurcUuit,  Salem,  Mass.,  at  $3  per 
year,  or  the  Practical  ErUomologiat,  published 
monthly  at  Fhiladelphia,  at  50  cents  a  year. 
Next,  encourage  and  cherish  the  toads  and 
birds,  especially  the  robins,  and  not  excepting 
the  crows,  taking  care  to  tar  the  seed  com, 
according  to  frequent  directions  given  in  the 
Fasmer.  Then  drive  away  all  the  boys  that 
•hoot  and  rob  the  birds,  and  thin  out  the  cats. 
Protect  some  of  the  cabbage  plants  with  hol- 
low cylinders  or  prisms,  four  or  five  inches 
high,  made  of  paper,  bark,  or  thin  wood. 
For  these  ravagers  travel  in  the  night  from 
plant  to  plant ;  not  under  ground,  but  on  its 
surface,  and  will  not  scsle  a  perpendicular 
wall,  a  few  inches  high.  Last  and  oest  of  all, 
go  into  the  cultivated  fields  and  help  the  robins 
dig  the  transgressors  out  from  their  shallow 
retreat,  generally  immediately  under  a  dilapi- 
dated plant,  and  destroy  them  or  collect  them 
in  a  dish  and  commit  them  to  the  love  and 
good  will  of  the  poultry. 

Salt  and  salt  marsh  mud  is  recommended  as 
a  disperser  of  these  and  other  field  vermin.  I 
know  that  strong  .brine,  liberally  applied  to 
the  laying  boxes,  roosts  and  walls  of^  the  hen- 
house wiS  effectually  banish  hen  vermin ;  and 
I  know  that  very  weak  brine  applied  to 
squashes,  cucumbers,  Ac,  will  kill  the  vines. 

For  the  protection  of  com  firom  grubs  and 
odier  larvse,  the  following  remedy  has  been 
given:  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  plaster,  one 
pttrt  of  the  former  and  three  parts  of  the  latter, 
applied  around  Uie  com,  not  too  near,  as  soon 


as  it  Is  up.  Many  intelligent  fiirmers  use  a 
similar  mixture  asa  fertilizer ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  so  small  a  quantity  of  salt  will  kill 
the  larvse.  I.  B.  Hartwell. 

WUkinsonvillej  Mass.,  1867. 


QUANTITT  OF  BEBD  FJDB  AOBB. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  this 
country  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  seed  re- 
quisite to  stock  an  acre,  and  we  find,  often- 
times, that  the  want  of  a  regular  and  recog- 
nized rule  in  this  particular,  is  the  source  of 
serious  failures,  and  loss  of  both  time  and 
cash. 

The  usual  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of 

seed  accorded  to  the  acre  in  New  England  is, 

so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  general  usage, 

as  follows : — 

Wheat 1|  buthels. 

Rye if        « 

Peas 3  ** 

Barley l|to2  *< 

Oats 2  to  8  « 

Buckwheat 8  to  4  peeks. 

Clover  seed,  (red) 10  pounds. 

Indian  com.  •••• 6  quarts. 

In  the  ** Farmer's  Dictionary, ^^  there  is  a^ 

table  in  which  the  quantity  of  seed  usually 

allowed  to  the  acre  by  the^  farmers  of  Great 

Britain,  is  set  down  as  follows : — 

Wheat 2^  to    8}  bushels. 

Oats 4    to    6       ** 

Barley ^ 8    to    4       " 

Rye •   .  2|  to    8i     « 

Peas 8(  to    4(     " 

Buckwheat 2    to    21     « 

Glover,  (red) .  12   to  16  pounds. 

Clover,  (white) 2    to  4       " 

Trefoil  .  .  • 2  «« 

Rye  grass,  here  called  '*Witch 

^ras8,"and  never  sowed.  .  2  '* 

Turnips 2  to  8         <* 

From  four  to  six  bushels  of  oats,  and  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  bushels  of 
peas,  would  be  considered  rather  a  large  allow- 
ance here.  We  apprehend  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  figures,  though  we  find  that  in  cultivate 
ing  the  flax  plant,  the  most  experienced  grow- 
ers in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  best  flax  probably  in  the  world 
is  produced,  never  sow  less  than  six  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

In  this  country,  from  half  a  bushel  to  three 
pecks,  and  sometimes  four  of  buckwheat,  and 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  of  peas,  are  deemed 
an  ample  allowance,  even  on  the  richest  lands. 
We  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  superior 
quantity  of  seed  allowed  by  the  English  by 
the  well  known  superiority  of  their  prepara- 
tory labors,  and  their  highly  systematic  modes 
of  cultivadon. 
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OUIiTIVATION  OF  HOPS. 

In  the  old  adage  that  *'alPs  well  that  ends 
well"  there  is  a  truth  of  most  frequent  applica- 
tion in  all  the  affairs  of  men,  but  in  few,  per- 
haps, more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the 
business  of  hop-growing.  The  soil  of  the 
yard  may  be  worked  and  enriched  by  the  most 
careful  and  lavish  hand;  no  pains  may  be 
spared  in  procuring  the  best  roots  and  poles, 
nor  in  planting  and  setting  them;  the  yines 
may  be  most  carefully  trained,  the  soil  most 
carefully  cultivated,  and  the  depredations  of 
insects  most  assiduously  guarded  against,  and 
yet  from  want  of  care  or  skill  in  harvesting 
and  preparing  the  crop  for  market,  the  whole 
enterprise  may  prove  a  failure.  In  an  article 
written  by  William  Blanchard,  and  printed  in 
the  old  New  England  Fabmer  for  1834,  we 
find  the  remark  that  ^'hops  always  grow  first 
sort ;  second  sort  and  refuse  hops  are  made 
80  by  unskilful  management  in  picking  and 
drying.^'  But  notwithstanding  this  caution, 
the  hops  grown  in  New  England  declined  so 
much  in  character,  as  to  cause  great  complaints 
by  the  purchasers  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  cities  most  of  our  hops  were  sold. 
In  1842,  on  the  appointment  of  Benj.  Fams- 
worth,  inspector  of  hops  in  Massachusetts,  the 
brewers  of  Philadelphia  and  of  New  York  ad- 
dressed a  comunication  to  him,  urging  a  more 
careful  inspection  on  his  part,  and  also  appeal- 
ing to  the  growers  for  a  reform  in  their  habits 
of  picking  and  curing.  They  said  that  hops 
were  annually  shipped  fiDm  Boston  and  other 
eastern  ports,  as  first  sort,  and  purchased  by 
the  consumer  at  the  highest  prices,  which,  upon 
examination,  were  found  to  contain  sach  large 
quantities  of  leaves  and  stems  as  to  render 
tfaem  unfit  for  use.  We  are  not  informed  as 
to  Mr.  Famsworth^s  success  in  reforming^ the 
abuses  complained  of,  and  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject for  the  simple  puipose  of  enforomg  the 
importance  of  carefuUy  observing  the  follow- 
ing directions,  which  we  condense  mainly  from 
Mr.  Judd^s  Hop  Culture,  for 

Piokiac  and  Ourln^ . 

The  time  for  picking  hops  is  determine  by 
rubbing  them  between  the  fingers.  The  seeds 
should  DC  full  and  hard,  and  well  studded  with 
small  round  dust,  of  a  solden  color,  at  the 
base  of  the  scales,  and  £e  stem  of  the  hops 
should  have  plenty  of  this  * 'condition,*^  as  m 
tins  is  the  weight.  If  the  hop  is  too  ripe,  the 
wind  will  shske*  out  the  seed  and  dust,  and 
loss  of  weight  will  be  the  consequence.    If  not 


ripe,  these  properties  have  not  matured,  and 
the  weight  will  be  inferior,  but  the  hops  wiU 
look  better.  If  there  is  mnch  picking  to  be 
done,  and  but  few  hands,  it  is  best  to  cob- 
mence  rather  early,  for  you  will  probably  end 
late  enough.  In  picking,  bins  are  necessaiy. 
A  bin  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  and  a  bar, 
called  a  **bin-cloth.'*  This  clotii  is  made 
from  two  pieces  of  sacking,  thirty  inches  wide 
— one  piece  eight  feet  long,  for  the  bottom, 
the  other,  twenty-one  feet  long,  for  aides  and 
ends — ^formed  into  a  bag,  and  suspended  m 
the  bin-frame.  If  neoe88ary,this  bag  can  have 
a  partition  in  the  middle. 

The  bin-frame  requires  two  pieces,  ten  feet 
long,  two  by  three  inches,  with  the  conien 
taken  off  and  the  ends  rounded  for  haadlo. 
One  foot  from  each  end,  bore  one  and  a  quar- 
ter inch  hole  for  four  legs  two  and  a  quarter 


Fig.  7.  Bop  BkirF^rame, 

feet  long ;  also  one  foot  from  tlie  end  mortice 
I  in  two  end  pieces,  two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
three  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick.  Brace  each  lee  to  the  mid- 
dle of  each  side  piece.  At  ea(£  end  put  a 
brace  to  each  leg,  and  let  these  braces  extend 
above  the  top  ofthe  frame  two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  cross  eadi  other  six  inches  from  their  ends. 
These  top  pieces  are  termed  the  **honi8.^ 
These  crosses  are  a  rest  for  the  pole  while  the 
hops  are  being  picked.  The  vines  should  be  cot 
about  one  foot  from  the  ^und.  The  poles 
are  then  taken  with  the  vmes  upon  them,  and 
placed  against  the  rest.  The  hops  are  readily 
picked  from  the  vine  into  the  bin.  In  England, 
bop-picking  is  conducted  with  mudi  system. 
An  engagement  is  made  with  the  pickers,  the 
pole-pul&rs,  the  measurer,  the  poke-boy,  the 
carrier,  and  the  dryers.  Thus  the  grower 
knows  what  each  hand  has  to  do.  The  ground 
is  staked  into  lots  of  twelve  hills  square,  and  a 
stake  is  placed  in  the  middle.  The  pickers 
are  divided  into  companies,  to  which  are  as- 
signed four  bins.  These  bin  companies  are 
nnmbeired,  that  each  picker  may  know  where 
he  belongs.  With  each  company  is  a  bin  man, 
whose  duty  is  to  pull  the  poles  and  carry  them 
to  the  bins  as  tlie  pickers  require;  he  also 
must  help  hold  the  *'poke,*'  (a  long  bag  of 
ten  bushels  capacity,^  must  carry  the  bag  to 
the  wagon,  strip  the  vines  from  the  pdes  afler 
they  are  picked,  and  help  move  the  bins  from 
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one  lot  to  anodier.  He  is  paid  by  the  day. 
Ficken  are  jpaid  by  the  bushel.  A  tin  ticket 
iiriir^ng  the  number  of  bushels  picked  is 
given  to  the  picker,  upon  which  he  draws  his 
money  at  the  office  of  the  grower.  A  boy  at- 
tends the  measurer  and  helps  hold  the  bag. 
The  cflJl-  to  work,  to  dinner,  &c.,  is  made  by 
blowing  a  horn.  As  soon  as  the  kilns  are 
soppli^  for  the  night,  (for  drying  goes  on 
xught  and  day,)  the  work  stops.  One  meas- 
urer, who  acts  as  foreman,  is  required  to  about 
twelve  companies.  Ailer  picking  is  over,  the 
poles  should  be  stacked. 

A  Vermont  hop-grower  uses  bins  about  8 
feet  long,  21  feet  high,  3  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  2  at  the  bottom.    The  object  in  having 


Fig.  8.   PfcMv-iKfi. 

the  bins  narrower  at  the  bottom,  is  to  render 
it  more  easy  for  the  pickers  to  stand  close  to 
them.  A  board  is  fitted  across  the  bin  near 
one  end,  having  a  narrow  cleat  nailed  upon 
each  end  of  it,  so  as  to  hook  on  to  the  sides  of 
the  bin.  Upon  the  centre  of  this  board  is 
nuled  another  piece  about  a  foot  long  and  4 
inches  wide,  through  which  a  mortice,  1  X  ^ 
inches,  is  made  to  receive  the  standard — ^a 
niece  of  board  4  inches  wide  and  30  inches 
long,  with  a  notch  in  one  end  for  the  poles  to 
rest  in.  The  standard  is  kept  at  the  proper 
height  by  a  pin,  as  seen  m  figure  B.  A 
crotched  stake  is  set  for  the  but  end  of  the 
pole  to  rest  upon.  At  such  a  bin,  three  girls 
and  a  man  can  work  to  good  advantage.  *  The 
man  pulls  the  poles,  first  cutting  the  vines  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  bys  them  upon 
the  bin,  helps  pick,  and  throws  them  off  m  a 
pQe.  By  taking  four  or  six  rows,  and  six  hills 
m  each  row,  we  bring  as  many  poles  together 
at  one  place  asis  convenient.  When  the  bins 
are  too  full  for  convenience  in  picking,  the 
hops  are  shoveled  into  sacks,  in  which  they 
are  conveyed  to  the  kiln.  The  owner  or 
some  very  careful  man  should  attend  to  this 
and  see  that  all  are  picked  well.  Where  any 
are  found  with  buncnes  of  hops,  or  any  large 
leaves,  the  picker  should  sort  them  and  pick 
them  all  out.  For  this,  the  most  careful  man 
IB  required,  and  every  careless  girl  in  the  yard 
nill  abuse  him  as  much  as  she  can.  Good 
pickers  will  gather  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels 
per  day  weU,  but  wages  should  be  based  on 
about  fifteen  bushels  for  a  day^s  work,  as 
many  girk  will  not  pick  more  than  that. 


BXTBAOTS  Ain>  BBFIJIIS. 

FAILVHES  IS  WHEAT  QBOWINO. 

In  the  Nbw  Bvoultsb  Fakmeb,  of  April  6,  I 
noticed  an  article  on  raising  wheat  in  New  Bng- 
land,  by  H.  Poor.  He  asks  wheat  growers  to  teU 
their  experience.  I  propose  to  do  so  at  this  time, 
although  I  do  not  think  it  will  hold  out  much  en- 
couragement to  mv  brethren  to  raise  their  own 
wheat.  It  is  now  nineteen  years  since  I  commenc- 
ed farming,  on  what  my  neighbors  termed  a  worn 
out  farm,  and  as  I  was  obliged  to  run  in  debt  for 
the  entire  purchase,  and  had  not  a  dollar  with 
which  to  buy  stock  or  tools,  I  tdlt  that  in  some 
way  I  must  raise  on  the  farm  nearly  eveiythlng 
that  was  consumed  in  my  family.  The  soil  of  my 
form  varies  from  stiff  clay  to  sandy  pine  plains. 

I  have  tried  many  exp^iments  both  with  spring 
and  winter  wheat.  It  has  always  proved  a  failure 
—not  perhaps  wholly  so,  but. I  do  not  think  I  ever 
got  over  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
most  always  of  poor  quality.  During  my  experi- 
ence as  a  farmer,  I  have  learnt  so  to  improve  what 
is  called  **wom  out"  sandy  plain  land  as  to  raise 
iVom  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  bushels  of  rye  per 
acre  on  it,  but  the  same  land  will  not  produce 
more  than  five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  I  have 
learnt  to  raise  fifty  bushels  of  com  per  acre,  but 
the  same  land  will  not  yield  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 
I  can  raise  fVom  two  to  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
but  I  cannot  raise  good  wheat  on  the  same  kind  of 
land.  I  have  raised  six  hundred  bushels  of  onions 
per  acre,  but  when  that  same  land  was  sowed  to 
wheat  the  crop  did  not  pay  for  harvesting,  except 
for  the  straw.  I  have  sowed  a  part  of  a  field  to 
oats,  and  a  part  of  the  same  field  to  wheat,  and 
got  as  large  oats  as  man  need  wish  to  harvest,  but 
not  more  than  six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  I 
have  sown  wheat  with  oats,  but  the  oats  got  the 
best  of  it.  I  have  sown  wheat  where  the  land 
was  rich,— after  onions  for  Instance— and  also 
where  the  land  was  moderately  fertile,— follow- 
ing com  or  potatoes;  I  have  sown  it  on  land 
long  used  as  pasture,  but  the  results  have  always 
been  about  the  pame — almost  a  failure. 

I  hope  what  I  have  written  will  not  prevent  the 
brotherhood  fVom  trying  experiments  with  wheat, 
though  I  do  advise  them  not  to  sow  too  largely 
at  first.  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  some  farms, 
and  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  wheat  may  be 
grown  to  some  advantage.  If  we  can  be  reasona- 
bly sure  of  twenty  bashels  per  acre,  and  worth 
from  four  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  per  bushel, 
according  to  Brother  Poor,  a  good  deal  ought  to 
be  sown.  M.  S.  Kbllogo. 

Chicopee  FaUa,  Maas.,  April  18, 1867. 
Remabks.- We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Kellogg  has 
had  poor  success  in  raising  wheat ;  bnt  we  thank 
him  for  so  foil  a  statement  of  his  experiments. 
Failures  as  well  as  successes  should  be  reported 
and  published.  What  would  the  sailor  say  to  a 
chart  which  refrained  f)*om  indicating  the  places  in 
which  other  ships  had  foundered  or  ran  aground  ? 

BAKNS  AND  CATTLB  TIBS. 

Last  season  I  built  a  bam  60x40  feet,  posts  18 
feet,  with  cellar  under  the  whole.  I  boarded  with 
spruce,  one  foot  wide,  and  battened  with  spruce 
stuff  two  and  a  half  inches  square,  split  comer- 
wise,  which  makes  a  good  substantial  batten.  I 
have  18  stalls  or  ties,  so  arranged  that  each  crea- 
ture eats  by  itself.  I  have  used  bows  and  chains, 
but  cattle  would  firequently  break  loose.  I  now 
use  straps  and  like  them  best  of  anything  J  ever 
used  or  have  seen  used.  I  pass  the  strap  through 
the  ringaroundthestanchions,and  fasten  thebucxje 
end  of  the  strap  to  the  ring,  about  ten  inches  flrom 
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the  buckle  with  a  piece  of  leather  aboat  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  with  a  rivet  hi  each  end,  which 
keeps  all  in  its  place.  I  have  composted  manare 
for  25  years,  and  think  I  hare  learnt  something  of 
mnck  and  the  way  of  treating  it.  o.  r, 

TmbridgB,  Vt.,  April,  1867. 

Bexa&xs.— Well,  now,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  yon  have  learned  of  muck,  and  something 
of  your  way  of  treating  it. 

OLD  APPLE  TREES. 

I  would  inquire  when  is  the  best  time  to  cut  the 
*<tops"  ftom  some  large  apple  trees  that  I  have 
Just  dug  up  and  transplanted  ?  How  much  should 
I  cut  off  ?  The  trees  are  about  ten  years  old  and 
bore  last  year. 

As  I  want  to  set  out  a  few  creeping  flowers,  that 
will  grow  up  this  summer,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  name  a  few  ?  I  also  want  to  raise  a  nice  cluster 
of  showy  flowers ;  please  name  a  few  that  would 
look  well,  and  also,  a  handsome  bush ;  which  looks 
the  best,  flowering  or  otherwise  ?       A  Beasbb. 

Eatt  KingaUm,  N.  H,,  April,  1867. 

REMABXs.^It  is  a  very  unsuitable  time  to  cut 
a  tree  now,— that  is,  April  or  May,— but  as  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  trees  would  have  sul&cient 
root  power  to  send  out  leaves  on  all  their  branches, 
the  safest  way  will  be  to  shorten  in  most  of  the 
twigs,  so  as  to  reduce  the  branches  considerably 
in  that  way.  Cut  an  inch  or  two  from  one  twig, 
twice  as  many  from  another,  and  a  foot  ih>m  a 
third,  if  It  will  bear  It.  Then  take  out  limbs  from 
the  inside  of  the  tree,  until  the  top  is  reduced  to 
about  one-half  its  original  size— being  careful  all 
the  time  to  preserve  a  true  balance  and  graceftil 
form  of  the  tree.  Wherever  you  cut,  take  the 
branch  off  cJose  to  the  one  from  which  it  grew, 
pare  the  cut  smooth,  and  cover  it  with  a  little  gum 
shellac,  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Have  it  nearly  as 
thin  as  water,  and  apply  with  a  small  brush. 

We  removed  a  twelve  years  old  apple  tree  last 
spring  when  in  leaf  and  blossom,  treating  it  as  we 
have  described  above.  The  foliage  all  fell  off,  but 
a  new  growth  immediately  succeeded,  which  was 
quite  fhll  and  vigorous,  and  there  was  a  slight 
growth  of  some  of  the  terminal  branches.  This 
spring  the  tree  looks  as  well  as  its  fellows  about  it. 

For  three  climbing  plants  take  the  Yellow  Trum- 
pet Monthly,  and  the  Evergreen  Scarlet  Monthly 
Honeysuckle,  and  the  Virginia  Creeper,  {Ampe- 
loptis  quinquefoliay)  or  American  Woodbine. 

For  a  cluster  of  showy  flowers,  take  Asters  in 
variety,  Canterbury  Bell,  Cardinal  Flower  and 
Phloxes  in  variety. 

For  handsome  bashes  take  the  Bose-colored 
Wiegela,  Japan  Quince,  {Cyd&nia  Japonica^  and 
the  Forsythia. 

These  few  flowers  about  any  house,  set  in  proper 
positions  and  growing  vigorously,  will  give  it  a 
charm  and  attraction  tluitit  never  had  before. 
Thank  you  for  starting  in  the  good  work. 

ADVERTT8INO  IN  FABMEBr-XAISINO  POTATOES. 

My  advertisement  in  the  Fabm be  ot  <<Seed  Po- 
tatoes," brought  in  the  orders  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  I  don't  know  but  I  will  have  to  expend 


all  the  small  profit  on  the  sales  to  inform  mypat> 
rons  that  I  am  not  able  to  fill  anv  more  orders. 

As  I  have  been  requested  to  detail  my  method 
of  raising  potatoes,  perhaps  I  had  better  do  it 
through  the  Fa&meb,  though  I  presume  but  fbw 
if  any  will  be  benefited  by  the  practice  of  one  11t- 
ing  among  the  rocks  of  Vermont  from  which  the 
mountain  streams  run  both  north  and  south  to 
meet,  if  at  all,  somewhere  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
My  custom  is  to  break  up  greensward  in  the  &11 
of  the  year;  next  sprincr  sow  with  oats,  and  the 
following  season  spread  and  plow  in  a  suitable 
coat  of  green  manure  to  make  tneland  snfflciendy 
rich,  after  taking  off  a  crop  of  potatoes,  to  beara 
crop  of  grain,  and  stock  aown  to  grass.  Thus  a 
single  piece  is  kept  up  but  three  seasons,  taking 
two  crops  of  grain  and  one  hoed  crop.   , 

I  have  tried  various  methods  of  potato  seeding, 
but  my  greatest  success  has  been  when  I  have 
used  the  least  seed,  cutting  potatoes  into  pieces 
containing  only  two  or  three  eyes  and  dropptaig 
about  eighteen  inches  f^art,  one  piece  in  a  place, 
with  rows  three  feet  apart.  The  first  that  I  ever 
planted  in  this  way  was  a  dsoice  variety,  and  the 
amount  of  seed  seemed  so  small,  that  after  all  were 
covered  except  the  last  two  rows,  I  took  up  the  seed 
from  the  last  row  and  put  it  into  the  other,  making 
two  pieces  instead  of  one  in  a  hill  in  that  row.  In 
harvesting  I  found  the  potatoes  were  very  much 
smaller  in  this  row,  and  not  much  if  any  greater 
vield  than  where  only  a  single  piece  was  put  in  a 
nill.  It  mav  be  necessary  generally  to  hoe  them 
twice  in  order  to  destrov  weeds ;  but,  if  it  is,  the 
work  should  be  done  before  they  are  large  enoo^ 
to  be  injured  by  doing  it.  If  stray  weeds  come  up 
afterward  they  should  be  pulled  and  destroyed. 
I  am  not  obliged  to  hoe  but  once,  and  that  not  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  weeds,  for  my  farm  was  not 
remarkably  weedy  when  I  bought  it,  and  they 
have  been  growing  bcautifhlly  less  ever  since. 
W.  I.  Sixoxna. 

Rtijhwy,  Vi^  Apra  19, 1867. 

Bexabks.— -Friend  Simonds  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  experienced  the  good  results  of  advertis- 
ing in  the  Fabmee.  Our  circulation  is  so  large, 
and  among  such  a  reading  class,  that  any  an- 
nouncement in  our  columns  cannot  fail  to  attract 


CHANGINO  SEES. 

The  belief  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  chancing 
seed  for  potatoes  and  other  roots  is  very  prevalent 
among  English  farmers.    They  also  fhvoraf^ 

?uent  change  in  the  seed  of  wheat  and  other  grain, 
f  the  objections  to  in-and-in  breeding  of  animals 
is  based  o/i  philosophical  principles,  why  should 
we  not  expect  that  a  similar  practice  with  roots 
and  grains  would  result  equally  disastrously? 
From  my  own  experience  and  observation,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  kinds  of  roots  grown  year  after  year 
from  the  same  seed  and  on  the  same  quality  of 
land  will  graduallv  deteriorate.  If  I  go  to  my 
neighbors  across  the  way  and  buy  my  seed  pota- 
toes grown  upon  land  and  with  manure  similar  to 
my  own,  I  should  not  expect  to  see  much  difl^r- 
ence ;  but  if  I  go  several  miles  and  obtain  those 
grown  upon  a  different  soil  and  under  dififemit 
treatment,  I  should  look  for  a  difference  both  in 
quality  and  in  quantity.  Exposure  is  also  Impor- 
tant. Potato  and  other  root  crops,  grown  upon 
land  that  is  exposed  to  heavy  winds  and  atorms 
will  be  more  stunted  in  their  growth  than  those 
grown  in  a  more  sheltered  and  warm  place.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  I  bought  of  a  neighbor  a  mixture 
of  Irish  Greys  and  King  potatoes.  I  told  him  I 
should  sort  them  when  I  got  home,  aa  I  had  always 
kept  mv  varieties  separate.  He  advised  ma 
not  to  do  so;  remarking  that  the  Irish    Gicyf 
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would  not  grow  as  well  nor  be  as  prodvctiYe  alone. 
u  when  mixed.  As  he  was  an  old  man  and 
a  practical  fanner,  I  took  his  advice,  and  have 
ifaioe  foond  others  who  agree  with  him. 

I  most  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  article  on  wheat, 
that  I  have  great  fiiith  in  the  beneficial  effect  of 
salt  on  lana  situated  fbr  ftom  the  ocean,  and 
planted  to  root  crops.  Edwabd  Hsbb. 

Jifenoimiley  Vt.,  1867. 

trSB  OF  STTFESFHOSPHATB. 

In  April,  1866,  I  bought  one  barrel  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime.  I  sowed  some  on  my  pasture, 
and  some  was  used  on  potatoes,  com,  and  garden 
Tsgetables ;  but  I  never  could  see  the  least  benefit 
from  its  application,  although  I  watched  the  pas- 
tore  Tciy  closely.  I  took  some  superphosphate 
and  mixed  it  with  muck  and  dry  ashes,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  some  small  apple  trees  by  hoeing  the 
oiit  from  around  them  so  as  not  to  ix^nre  the  roots, 
then  applied  about  three  pints  of  the  compost  and 
drew  the  dirt  back.  The  fair  growth  of  the 
trees,  and  the  large^prowth  of  grass  about  them. 
CMised  me  to  think  that  the  superphosphate  would 
do  well  to  compost.  o.  f. 

Timbridge,  Vt^  April  16, 1867. 

IMPROTBD  STOCK  IN  CANADA. 

The  directors  of  the  Compton  County  Agricultn- 
lal  Society  met  at  Compton  Centre,  March  16,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  list  of  premiums,  &c.,  for 
the  Fall  Fair.  After  transacting  our  business,  M. 
H.  Cockrane.  Esq.,  one  of  the .  members  of  our 
Board,  invited  us  to  visit  his  form,  some  two  miles 
from  the  village,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
thoroughbred  stock  which  he  has  imported  or  In- 
troduced into  the  counrty.  We  noticed  first  about 
50  excellent  swine,  old  and  young.  His  arrange- 
ments for  their  comfort  are  admirable.  We  then 
examined  some  beautiftxl  specimens  of  the  Clydes- 
dale draft  horses,  and  afterwards  his  thorough- 
bred short  horns  and  Hereford  cattle.  He  has 
bolls  of  both  breeds  from  calves  up  to  the  Duke  of 
Oxford,  a  short  horn,  now  five  years  old,  imported 
and  formerly  owned  bv  the  Compton  County  Ag- 
licoltaral  Society,  ana  to  which  farmers  here  are 
much  indebted  for  good  stock.  He  has  also  some 
splendid  cows,  of  both  breeds  Jmported  from  Eng- 
Ifuid,  Kentucky  and  Canada  Wfist,  with  some  few 
yearlings,  one  of  which,  purchased  at  the  Provin- 
cial Show,  Canada  West,  last  fail,  took  their  first 
prize,  and  weighs  now  12^0  pounds.  A  just  idea 
of  the  convenient  arrangements  that  Mr.  Cockrane 
has  made  for  the  health  and  ease  of  management 
of  his  stock,  can  be  formed  only  by  visitinghis 
premises.  He  has  Just  remitted  by  a  Canada  West 
Importer,  I  believe.  97000  to  England  for  choice 
animals,  one  of  which  is  to  be  an  entire  horse  of 
the  Sufiblk  Punch  breed. 

After  feasting  our  eves  at  the  bam  and  stables, 
we  were  invited  into  his  house,  where  our  appe- 
tites were  most  hospitably  ftasted  in  their  turn. 

Of  the  cheese  factory,  built  last  year  by  Mr. 
Cockrane,  I  gave  you  some  account  in  the  early 
part  of  last  winter.  I  will  soon  send  you  a  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  our  next  Fair,  and 
an  argent  invitation  to  all  readers  of  the  Farmer 
who  can  make  it  convenient  to  do  so,  to  attend 
the  exhibition  of  our  society,  and  also  to  visit  the 
fiirm  and  stock  to  which  I  nave  thus  briefly  allu- 
ded. Hiram  French. 

Eaton,  Compton  Co,,  C  £.,  March  18, 1867. 


The  season  of  firogs  has  come  again.  It  is  a 
pleasing  sound  to  the  lovers  of  nature,  and  wakes 
op  old  thoughts  and  old  associations.  A  few  re- 
maiks  <m  the  natoial  history  of  the  little  ooakeni 


and  peepers  may  not  be  oat  of  place  in  the  columns 
of  the  Farmer. 

The  first  sounds  we  hear  are  ftom  croakers.  A 
thousand  voices  are  vying  with  each  other  in  a 
strange  medley.  Yon  approach  a  pond  and  yon 
will  see  hosts  of  the  little  croakers  lying  fiat  on 
the  water  singing  with  all  their  might.  Ton  catch 
one  of  them  ana  you  will  find  him  to  be  of  dark 
uniform  green.  &eep  him  out  in  the  warm  sun- 
light awhUe  and  he  will  turn  to  a  light  drab  color. 
Another  sound  is  soon  heard  blending  in  with  the 
croakers.  It  is  fh>m  a  shy  fellow,  who  has  seen 
him  ?  Who  can  find  him  ?  As  you  approach  his 
retreat,  he  is  silent,  but  wait  a  little— keep  still. 
The  sounds  start  up  under  your  feet,  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  but  you  can't  see  him.  Nor  will  you 
hear  the  sound  of  a  ripple  bb  be  dives  into  the 
water.  The  tact  is,  you  are  not  looking  for  the 
little  dhninntive  thing  that  he  is.  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  capture  one.  l  found  him  on  a  little  twiff, 
and  saw  him  in  the  act  of  sinking.  As  he  sung,  his 
throat  looked  very  much  Uke  a  soap  bubble.  I 
caught  hhn  in  my  hand;  he  was  of  a  light  green 
color,  measuring  only  an  inch  in  length,  with  a 
cross  on  his  back  like  an  X.  I  found  him  de- 
scribed in  the  books  under  the  name  of  Pickering's 
Hylodes. 

I  have  never  seen  half  a  dozen  in  my  life.  They 
are  so  near  the  color  of  green  vegetation,  and  so 
small,  that  they  are  not  easily  noticed,     c.  s.  p. 

OVLTTVATINO  STRAWBBBRIBS. 

Select  a  suitable  piece  of  ground ;  enclose  it  with 
boards  four  inches  wide ;  cover  the  ground  two 
inches  thick  with  manure ;  spade  it  up,  mixing 
well ;  cover  the  whole  two  inches  deep  with  muck ; 
mark  off  one  foot  each  way ;  set  the  plants  the 
first  week  in  August ;  water  them  until  they  get 
well  started,  and  next  June' you  will  have  a  good 
crop.  Then  weed  and  yon  will  have  another  crop 
the  next  year ;  so  you  can  get  two  crops  and  not 
have  to  weed  but  once.  This  we  have  found  out 
by  experimenting,  as  the  Farmer  advises,  and 
know  it  to  be  the  best  way.  w. 

Clarendon,  Vt.,  Apnl  20, 1867.  ^ 

REMARXs.^There  may  be  more  weeding  on  a 
bed  set  out  in  May,  but  there  will  be  less  watering, 
and  we  think  a  better  crop  the  next  year. 

KILLING  BRUSH. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  Farmbr  an  article  speak- 
ing of  salt  to  kill  brush,  and  other  wild  substan- 
ces. I  have  about  three  acres  of  land  covered 
with  whortleberry  brush,  which  I  would  like  to 
kill  out  without  plowing,  If  It  can  be  done  without 
too  much  expense.  If  you,  or  any  one  else,  will 
inform  me  how  much  ssiit  it  will  take  to  the  acre; 
yon  will  confer  a  favor  on  an 

Oli>  Subscribbr. 

Northbridge,  Mass.,  April  14, 1867. 

Remarks.— We  do  not  recollect  what  article 
our  correspondent  allndes  to,  but  have  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  cost  more  to  kill  the  brush  with 
salt,  than  it  would  to  cut  and  bum  it,  and  then 
reclaim  the  land  by  plowing  and  cultivating. 

Salt  is  undoubtedly  excellent  for  the  land  in  cer* 
tain  quantities,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if  enou|^ 
were  an[>Ued  to  kill  a  whortleberry  growth,  that 
nothinfp  else  would  grow  there,  until  a  deep  plow- 
ing and  thorough  mixing  had  taken  place. 

if  the  land  is  too  rough  for  plowing,  and  dam- 
aged salt  can  be  obtained  at  a  chei^  rate,  it  might 
be  an  eoooomical  prooeii  to  eat  or  poll  up  tha 
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bushes,  dig  up  fhe  mosses,  and  nneyen  places, 
throw  th6  whole  together,  and  mix  salt  with  the 
mass  as  the  pile  is  made  up. 

It  would  require  two  or  three  years  to  bring  it 
into  a  fine  condition,  and  would  require  overhaul- 
ing once  or  twice  a  year,  and  perhaps  ibresh  addi- 
tions of  salt  as  the  work  went  on.  When  com- 
pleted, this  would  form  a  capital  dressing  for  the 
pasture. 

The  cattle  would  browse  the  tender  shoots  that 
would  spring  up  ftom  the  roots  that  were  left  in 
the  ground,  so  that  many  years  might  elapse  be- 
fore the  bushes  would  gain  any  considerable  growth. 

Try  an  acre  in  a  manner  something  like  this  and 
report  to  the  Fabmeb. 

IKCBEABB  OP  BIBDB   AND  INSECTS. 

The  pretty  severe  laws  for  the  protection  of 
birds  are  based  upon  their  presumed  value  for 
destroying  insects  usurious  to  vegetation.  But 
what  IB  the  result  as  a  matter  of  fact  i  The  birds 
have  increased  in  this  town  during  the  past  ten 
years  very  largely,— it  would  be  safe  to  say  ten- 
fold. Cultivators  of  ftnit  have  given  the  most 
efficient  aid  to  the  law,  and  the  orchards  and  gar- 
dens are  vocal  with  the  songs  of  the  numerous 
small  birds,  especially  protected  by  the  laws.  But 
have  not  the  insects  Increased  in  the  same  or 
greater  ratio  ?  Every  year,  I  in  common  with  my 
neighbors,  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  caterpillars, 
going  over  the  trees  several  times  so  as  to  make 
tiic  destruction  certain ;  and  yet  every  succeeding 

Sear  brings  an  increase  of  these  nuisances.  I  have 
een  an  ardent  defender  of  birds  and  of  the  bird 
laws,  upon  the  supposition  that  on  increase  of 
birds  would  within  some  reasonable  time  give 
relief.  I  hav€  submitted  quietly  to  the  annual 
k>8s  of  a  portion  of  my  strawberries  and  sweeter 
pears  and  a  larger  ponion  of  my  finest  cherries 
and  blackberries,  with  the  fViliest  faith  that  while 
the  birds  were  devouring  a  fair  share  of  these 
delicacies,  they  would  rid  me  of  some  proportion 
of  the  insect  pests  of  the  orchard  and  garden. 
They  have  not  done  so.  The  insects  are  more 
numerous  than  ever,  in  spite  of  hand  crushing, 
brushing,  scraping,  and  a  deluge  of  soft  and 
whale-oil  soaps.  My  experience  is  verified  by 
that  of  my  neighbors.  To  what  shall  we  look 
for  relief?  The  more  trees  we  have,  the  more 
birds  and  the  more  insects.  The  ravages  of 
the  canker  worm,  caterpillars  and  borers  are 
growing  worse  fh)m  year  to  year,  and  fruit- 
growers are  debating  whether  they  can  afford 
to  support  and  feed  the  birds  as  well  as  the 
insects.  Already  one  orchard  of  four  hundred 
noble  apple  trees  has  l)een  denuded  of  its  trees  and 
the  land  laid  down  to  grass,  b<icause  the  owner 
found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  in 
sects,  and  others  are  delmting  whether  they  had 
not  better  follow  in  the  same  track.  If  yon  can 
give  us  any  comforting  advice  pray  do  so. 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  April,  1867.  J.  a.  h. 

Remabks.— We  are  fellow-sufibrers  with  our 
correspondent,  and  cannot  administer  much  com- 
fort. Is  New  England  peculiar  in  this  respect  ? 
What  have  other  people  done  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany?  Have  not  destroyed  the  birds, 
we  trust.  That  Insects  have  increased,  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  does  not  supply  usually  increase  de- 
mand, as  well  as  the  reverse  ?  If  we  supply  a  large 
variety  of  food  upon  which  insects  of  all  sorts  de- 
light to  feed,  is  it  Btraoge  that  their  number  in- 


creases ?  Ton  destroy  the  catnpIUan  on  your 
premises,  but  your  neighbors,  perhaps,  permit 
thousand  of  wild  cherry  trees  and  other  plants  to 
grow  luxuriantly  all  about  them,  which  fupply 
food  abundantly  for  legions  of  these  insects.  A 
universal  onslaught  will  only  exterminate  them, 
and  80  of  other  nuisances. 


TOP  DBESSINO  OBASS  LAWI>— RAIBTNO  ROOTS. 

I  see  a  great  deal  in  the  Fabmeb  about  top  dress- 
ing,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  my  experience  on  the 
subject  may  be  acceptable.  About  thirteen  years 
ago,  I  bou^t  two  acres  of  land,  one  acre  of  which 
was  plowed,  the  rest  in  grass,  except  one-half  acie 
on  wnich  the  buildings  and  some  apple  trees  »tood. 
The  first  year  the  hay  hardly  paid  for  mowing.  In 
the  foil  I  cleared  out  the  woodshed  and  spread  its 
contents  on  the  grass  land.  As  soon  as  I  could,  I 
seeded  down  the  remainder  to  grass,  and  have 
mowed  it  yearly,  orchard  and  all.  I  have  contin- 
ued top  dressing  ever  since^^though  for  the  few 


first  years  I  had  but  little  to  apply.    After  putting 

potato  patch,  1 1 
rest  on  my  grass.    In  the  fall  I  put  on  my  summer 


[  now  spread  the 


what  I  want  on  my  potato  patcli 

rest  on  my  grass.    In  the  fall  It _^ 

manure.  But  having  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  loss  in  applying  it  in  the  spring,  I  shall 
let  my  manure  lie  tuis  year  in  the  shed  till  fall. 

I  usually  mow  twice;  about  the  first  of  July  and 
September.  1  have  about  one  acre  in  another  place 
among  the  rocks,  which  I  mow  but  once,  allowing 
my  cows  to  take  the  second  crop.  This  some  or 
my  to^i-nsmen  think  the  best  way,  believing  that 
it  does  not  hurt  the  land  so  much  for  the  cows  to 
gnaw  it  down  to  the  roots,  as  it  does  to  cut  it  oiT 
with  a  scythe ;  but  I  don't  think  so.  I  do  it  sim- 
ply because  my  cows  want  something  more  than 
they  can  get  in  the  pasture  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season.  On  the  hay  which  grew  on  these 
three  acres,  I  wintered,  in  1865-6,  two  cows,  a 
horse,  and  four  sheep,  and  kept  two  cows  six 
weeks.  The  past  winter,  1866-7, 1  have  kept  a  calf 
in  addition  to  the  above  stock,  but  I  am  a  little 
short  for  bay,  as  my  second  crop  last  year  was  not 
more  than  half  the  ordinaiy  yield.  These  three 
acres  usually  produce  fodder  enough  for  two  cows, 
a  horse,  and  four  sheep.  In  this  northern  country 
we  find  that  it  takes  two  and  a  half  or  three  tons 
of  hay,  or  its  equivalent,  to  winter  a  cow.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  apple  trees  have  died  out,  and 
the  half  acre  of  land  near  the  buildings,  produces 
at  least  three  tons  of  hay,  as  good  as  any  grown 
in  this  county.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  rais- 
ing from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  carrots  every 
year  which  my  animals  eat,  except  a  few  which  I 
sell  for  coloring  butter.  The  past  year,  howcTerJ 
raised  a)x)ut  sixty-three  bushels  of  carrots  and 
mangel  wurzels,  and  feed  all  but  eight  or  ten  bush- 
els. These  were  raised  in  my  garden  on  thirteen 
and  one-half  square  rods ;  the  mixed  seed  being 
sown  broad  cast.  When  har\'ested  I  had  forty- 
three  bushels  of  carrots  and  twenty  of  mangel 
wurzels.  True,  this  is  not  quite  as  big  a  story  as 
that  in  the  Farmek,  April  20,  where  one  man  is 
said  to  have  raised  sixteen  hundred,  another  twelve 
hundred  bushels  per  acre,  as  mine  comes  a  little 
shortof  eight  hundred.  But  I  do  not  manure  so 
high  as  some  premium  farmers.  I-  weighed  one 
mangel  wurzcl  that  weighed  five  pounds,  and  an- 
other three  pounds.  Some  of  them  will  measure 
near  two  feet  in  length.  A  Subbcribeb. 

Westfield,  Vt„  Apnl26, 1867. 

POTATOES  AND  COBK. 

There  are  various  and  oonflictfaig  opinions  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  cultivating  potatoes.  While  some 
advocate  feeding  with  Bmaii  potatoea»  a  majotiSf 
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ecmdemn  fhe  piaetlee  and  plant  the  largest.    Some  | 
•aj,  cattiiig  the  potato  imares  the  genn ;  others 
sajr  a  better  yield  is  had  by  haying  three  to  five 
eyes  in  a  cluster,  planted  in  drills  ten  to  twelve 
inches  apart. 

Judge  Baxter,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  said 
to  me  many  years  ago,  that  he  took  a  peck  or  lady 


finger  potatoes,  and  patiently  sat  down  and  cat 
out  every  eye  separately,  and  pbinted  them  singly 
in  drills  four  to  six  inches  apart.    From  the  peck 


be  dug  twenty-six  bushels.  This  fact  upsets  the 
theory,  that  cnttinx  ii^nres  the  germ. 

Toar  correspondent,  **£.  B.,^'  of  Deny,  New 
Hampshire,  having  pnbUely  answered  my  private 
letter,  I  feel  constrained  to  reiterate  the  statement 
that  three  or  four  butts  to  the  hill  was  excessive 
seeding,  and  I  think  will  not  meet.the  approbation 
of  good  farmers.  A  bandftil  of  com  in  a  hill  will 
give  small  ears  and  small  stover.  All  esculents 
want  room  to  grow.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
general  statement.  Your  cutting  off  the  tips  is  the 
Long  Island  practice,  as  they  work  for  marketable 
potatoes.  Should  it  be  economv,  plant  the  tips 
and  make  small  potatoes  for  stock.  Then  all  the 
seed  is  saved. 

Does  not  hilling  too  much,  cut.  off  many  little 
rootlets,  and  in  drought  turn  the  water  from  the 
hill  into  the  follows,  away  from  the  roots  that  are 
drawing  nourishment  through  every  eye  into  the 
tuber  ?  Perhaps  flat  hills  would  be  better  adapted 
to  dry  than  moist  lands.  The  flat  tined  fork  is 
better  than  round,  for  pitching  out  potatoes  or  other 
T^ctables,  especially  in  drills. 

Com,  as  we  know  by  its  strong  diverging  roots, 
seeks  its  nourishment  like  a  tree  in  all  directions, 
to  make  '*thc  blade,  the  ear,  then  the  fUU  com  in 
the  ear."  To  meet  the  case,  spread  and  plow  in 
your  manure,  and  get  rid  of  the  tedious  process  of 
dnngingout  in  thehill.  Raw  manure  m  the  hill 
ferments,  heats,  and  yellows  the  tender  young 
torn,  and  when  its  roots  get  away  from  it,  it  begins 
to  grow  green  and  strong.  Compost  added  in  the 
hill  would  of  course  much  mcrease  the  crop. 
Hill  as  little  as  possible,  and  cut  off  as  few  roots 
aa  possible  in  cultivatioflC  and  hoeing.     H.  Poor. 

Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  April  20, 1867. 

nXSEASS  IN  CHICKENS. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  disease  which  this 
year  attacks  so  many  chickens,  showing  itself 
chiefly  in  weakness  of  the  legs,  and  usually  prov- 
ing fatal  ? 

What  can  be  done  for  a  hen  (Sebright  Bantam) 
wliich  lays  soft  eggs,  though  having  plenty  of 
lime,  &c.  ? 

Information  on  these  sul^ects  will  very  much 
oblige  p.  M.  B. 

BrookUne,  2£aB$.y  April,  1867. 

Bbmabks. — ^The  trouble  with  the  chickens  is 
not  an  epidemic,  we  think,  but  is  owing  to  some 
local  influence,  such  as  exposure  to  dampness,  or 
cold,  or  placing  too  many  chicks  with  one  hen. 
The  latter  is  a  mistake  often  made.  The  young 
chickens  need  the  animal  warmth  of  the  mother 
quite  often,  and  nature  has  supplied  her  with  an 
unnsaal  amount  for  a  considerable  time  aftgr  they 
arc  hatched  as  well  as  during  incubation. 

An  unvarying  rale  should  be,  to  keep  chickens 
dry  and  «Hirm,  and  keep  them  in  the  sun  as  much 
as  possible  at  the  same  time.  When  this  rule  has 
been  strictly  observed,  we  have  rarely  known 
young  chickens  or  turkeys  to  fail  in  growing  rap- 
idly and  vigorously.  It  would  be  hardly  expected, 
iMmerer,  that  there  would  be  no  exceptions.  With- 


out knowing  the  particolarR  in  the  alcove  case,  we 
should  conclude  that  their  sickness  is  occasioned 
by  dampness  and  cold.  ^ 

It  is  not  impossible,  that  diseases  in  poultry  are 
hereditary.  Why  not  as  well  as  in  cows,  horsea 
and  other  animals  ? 

Hens  occasionally  lay  soft  eggs— bntwe  have 
never  known  one  to  do  so  habitually.  Will  some 
of  our  careful  poultry  raisers  come  to  the  aid  of 
our  correspondent  and  ourselves  ? 

BINOINO  7BUIT  TBEE8. 

I  take  the  liberhr  of  writing  you  in  relation  to 
an  experiment  made  by  my  neighbor,  CK^t.  Joseph 
Davis,  upon  two  apple  trees  that  are  growing  in 
front  of  his  house  in  this  village.  The  trees  in 
question  had  always  been  barren,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  bearing  one  year  a  few  inferior  apples, 
yet  they  blossomed  full  each  year.  Having  no- 
ticed that  a  barren  tree,  from  which  a  portion  of 
its  baric  was  accidentally  torn  while  in  full  blos- 
som, bore  a  good  crop  the  succeeding  fall,  he  at 
first  girdled  a  large  limb  of  one  of  his  trees  near 
the  trunk,  clear  to  the  wood,  taking  care  not  to 
cut  the  wood,  removing  about  one-half  inch  in 
width  of  bark  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
limb.  The  result  was,  the  limb  was  heavily  laden 
with  ftnit.  in  fact  "Aim^  full,**  while  upon  the  re- 
maining branches  there  were  no  apples. 

The  following  year  he  girdled  tne  trank  of  the 
same  tree,  next  to  where  the  branches  put  out ; 
and  the  result  was  the  entire  branckn  were  so 
heavily  laden  with  ftuit,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
prop  them  up  to  keep  them  ftom  breaking.  Last 
year  he  girdled  the  other  tree  in  the  same  manner, 
when  It  was  ftiUy  in  blossom,  with  the  same  re- 
sult. In  all  these  cases,  the  trees,  to  all  appearance, 
are  not  at  all  injured  by  this  process  of  making 
them  productive.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  frequently 
urged  to  publish  the  result  of  his  experiments,  but 
has  thus  far  declined  lest  they  might  prove  fatal 
under  other  circumstances,  but  having  demon- 
strated the  beneficial  effects  of  the  process,  he  has 
consented  to  place  it  before  the  public. 

L.  H.  Chandlbb. 

BaldwinamUe,  Mass,,  April  15, 1867. 

Bbmabks.— This  process  for  inducing  flruitfol- 
ness,  is  well  known  to  ftuit  growers,  and  is  usually 
termed  ringing.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  nat- 
ural downward  passage  of  the  sap,  and  to  force  it 
into  the  branches  above  the  girdle,  and  thus 
to  secure  ftuit  of  greatly  increased  size  and 
amount.  Premium  specimens  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  this  way  for  the  tables  of  our  annual 
fairs.  But  Mr.  Downing  says  it  is  always  more  or 
less  ii\jurious  to  the  health  of  the  branch  or  tree, 
and  he  entirely  disapproves  of  the  mode,  except 
as  a  curious  experiment.  Baker  says,  it  cannot  be 
reccMnmended  for  general  use,  though  allowable  in 
certain  cases.  Lindley  says,  if  performed  exten- 
sively upon  a  tree,  it  is  apt,  if  not  to  kill  it,  to  ren- 
der it  incurably  unhealthy.  A  cord  tied  snugly 
around  a  limb  or  the  whole  tmnk,  is  said  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  similar  to  ringing,  with  less  ii^ury  to 
the  tree. 

CBANBEBBT  CULTXmB. 

I  notice  in  nearly  all  that  1  read  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cranberry  that  a  considerable  outlay  is 
recoomiended  to  prepare  the  ground  for  getting 
the  vines,  which  ii  diaoonzaglng  to  a  young  b^gin- 
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ner  with  small  means.  I  therefbre  propose  to  glre 
a  short  account  of  my  operations  and  success  in 
raising  this  flruit.  » 

I  conmienced  in  1843  by  ditching  just  to  take  off 
the  water  from  a  swamp  of  seven  or  eight  acres 
ftom  which  I  had  cnt  a  good  growth  of  wood  and 
timber,  and  built  a  dam  to  flow  the  same  at  #25, 
on  contract,  and  left  It  for  three  years,  supposing 
the  water  would  kill  the  bushes  and  all  green  yeg- 
etation.  But  the  water  was  so  shallow  that  it 
evaporated  in  summer  so  as  to  show  the  ground, 
and  the  brakes  and  bushes  lived  through  the  flood- 
ing. In  August,  1846, 1  drained  off  the  water  and 
in  October  cleared  up  the  brush  and  burned  it,  and 
set  about  one  acre  to  vines,  in  bunches  about  the 
size  of  a  quart  measure,  cut  fiN>m  beds  with  a  hoe, 
three  feet'apart,  by  chance. 

I  found  a  few  patches  of  natural  vines  which 
grew  finely  after  the  flooding  and  bore  well. 

I  had  nothing  to  call  a  crop  till  1850,  when  I  had 
about  twenty  bushels.  They  increased  to  fifty 
barrels  in  1855,  and  brought  #13  per  barrel.  Since 
then  thev  have  increased,  but  are  now  on  the  de- 
cline. Tney  have  had  no  cultivation  except  mow- 
ing over  the  vines  to  top  the  grass  and  bushes. 

On  another  small  swamp,  with  a  low  place  near- 
ly round  it— the  centre  higher— with  a  tnickbed  of 
peat  partly  decomposed,  I  cut  the  bushes,  covered 
the  stubs  with  water  one  summer,  cleared  the 
bushes  and  burnt  them,  and  set  the  vines  eighteen 
inches  apart ;  the  vines  to  set  were  pulled  up  by 
the  roots.  I  don't  get  a  crop  as  soon  as  some  rep- 
resent, but  this  has  given  beautiful  crops. 

A  pond-hole  of  firom  one-half  to  thsee-fourths  of 
an  acre  which  held  water  so  late  in  summer  that 
no  tree,  bush  or  grass  grew  in  it,  had  six  inches  of 
rich,  black  mould,  then  four  or  five  inches  of  a  clay- 
ey substance,  then  pure  white  sand. 

I  ditched  and  set  vines  in  it,  it  being  near  my 
house.  They  were  set  at  odd  times,  and  almost 
all  times  of  the  year,  except  when  the  ground  was 
Arozen.  Some  of  them  have  not  come  to  maturity 
and  bear  but  few  berries.  It  has  been  kept  clear 
of  weeds  of  all  kinds.  In  1865  I  gathered  153 
bushels,  heaped  measure,  and  three  hwheU^  three 
pecks  and  eix  guartafrom  one  amiare  rod  ! 

One  of  my  neighbors  who  has  gone  into  the 
business  says  it  is  as  easy  to  raise  cranberry  vines 
as  witch-grass.  I  know  a  meadow  of  three  acres, 
topped  at  two  shillings  per  rod,  which  for  want  of 
three  inches  of  sand,  has  come  up  to  grass — appa- 
rently from  seed,— thick  enough  foraftill  crop,  and 
is  now  a  meadow  of  grass  and  vines ;  the  vines 
have  been  growing  eight  or  nine  years.  Last  year 
they  gathered  about  thirty  bushels,  the  best  crop 
they  have  had.    My  best  crop,  113  bushels,  was  in 

1865.  A  SUBSORIBER  OF  THB  FaBMEB. 

Rexabxs.— We  are  greatly  obliged  to  our  cor- 
respondent for  the  above  account.  Several  years 
ago  we  visited  his  cranberry  meadows  and  found 
some  of  the  best  examples  in  cranberry  culture 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  His  statements  are  relia- 
able.  He  is  now  quite  advanced  in  life,  and  we 
suppose  withholds  his  name,  because  he  would  be 
scarcely  able  to  answer  inquiries  addressed  to  him 
on  the  subject.  In  a  small  quantity,  which  he 
once  sent  us,  we  easily  selected  ttoelve  berries, 
which,  laid  end  to  end,  measured  till  twelve  inch- 
es in  length.    They  were  of  the  bugle  variety. 

ORAPB  TBBI.LIS— TBANSFLANTINO  BTERGBEENS. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Nbw  Eng- 
land Fabkeb  for  thirteen  years,  and  have  the 
numbers  on  file.  They  form  a  complete  agricul- 
tazal  Ubnuy,  which»  for  cheapaesf  aad  real  value, 


cannot  be  excelled.  Beading  them  is  like  ▼itittaig 
the  formers  of  New  England  and  conversing  with 
them  upon  all  sul^ects  connected  with  our  profes- 
sion. It  is  very  interesting  to  look  over  the  mar- 
ket reports  and  compare  past  and  present  prices. 
As  there  is  much  s^d  about  grapes  at  this  time,  I 
will  give  you  my  plan  for  a  trellia.  I  set  some 
good  posts,  about  six  feet  high,  then  take  some 
plank  twelve  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  spike 
one  end  to  the  top  of  the  posts,  letting  the  oiher 
rest  on  the  grouna,  then  nail  slats  across  the  plank 
and  you  will  have  an  excellent  trellis,  which  will 
support  the  vines  much  better  than  an  opright  one. 
The  vines  can  be  covered  in  winter  without  taking 
them  down,  which  is  very  ii^nrious. 

I  wish  to  inquire,  through  the  Fabxer.  the  heat 
time  and  method  of  setting  cedar  and  other  ever- 
greens, o. 

Wathington  Co.,  Vjt.,  May,  1867. 

Bbmabks.— The  latter  part  of  May  and  Jane 
are  favorable  months  for  transplanting  evergreens. 
Just  as  the  buds  are  swelling  to  burst  is  said  l^ 
some  to  be  just  the  nick  of  time.  But,  whenever 
transplanted,  remember  that  a  tree  out  of  the  earth 
should  be  treated  much  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 
To  as  little  air  as  possible,  and  to  no  sunshine  al 
all  should  the  roots  of  evexgreens  be  exposed. 
Bemove  them  in  a  rainy  day,  if  you  don't  like  to 
work  nights  and  mornings. 

BAISINO  POTATOES,  IN  TBRMONT. 

Lest  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  others  remote  fhm 
the  Green  Mountains,  should  think  that  all  Yer- 
mont  farmers  raise  potatoes  as  Brother  Simonds 
tells  you,  in  your  issue  of  May  4,  that  he  does,  I 
want  to  say,  point  blank,  it  isn't  so.  His  is  the 
identical  method  my  father  and  his  neighbors  used 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  and  which 
was  continued  through  my  minority. 

I  am  now  about  to  turn  the  maiden  lady's  se&> 
ond  comer,— sixty— and  my  present  method  is  to 
spread  in  the  spring  ftY>m  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
ox-cart  loads  of  green  manure  on  an  acre  of  mow- 
ing land,  tlMit  needs  improving  from  less  thata  a 
ton  to  over  two  tons  product  of  hay.  Take  a  large 
double  swivel  plough,  No.  85, 1  obtained  some  tea 
years  since  of  Buggies,  Nourse  &  Mason,  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  plough  the  ground  from  nine  to 
ten  inches  deep.  Next  spread  on  a  moderate  coat 
of  well  rotted  manure,  and  harrow  it  in  well, — the 
rough  fhrrow  of  the  double  swivel  plonofa,  facili- 
tating its  commingling  with  the  soil.  Pliant  rows 
three  feet  apart,  hills  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches,  with  from  three  to  five  eyes  of  the  Califor- 
nia seed,  near  the  t<^  of  the  ground.  In  hoeing, 
hill  up  slightlr,  though  it  is  with  a  vengeance  we 
keep  the  weeds  where  they  should  be,  for  the  more 
manure  the  more  weeds.  Crop,  three  hundred 
bushels ;  a  profitable  cattle  feed.  We  raise  table 
potatoes  after  the  same  process,  but  none  for  the 
market  as  we  live  twelve  miles  from  a  depot. 
Seed  to  grass  the  next  year— the  more  of  the  gross 
seeds  the  better,— ^but  in  connection  with  a  thin 
crop  of  wheat  or  oats,  keeping  the  land  up  only 
twoyears. 

we  also  plough  and  manure  in  the  same  way, 
seeding  down  to  grass  in  connection  with  a  thin 
grain  crop  the  first  year,  keeping  it  up  only  one 
year,  ana  find  it  tends  much  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  hay  mow. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  planted  com  and  pota- 
toes last  year,  after  Brother  Simonds'  practice,  on 
oat  stubble,  and  had  both  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  pestiferous  wire  worm.  Other  fields  planted 
on  what  we  term  the  "sward,"  escaped  unmolested. 

We  have  wintered  this  season  eighty-eight  liead 
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of  caltle  and  horses,  and  have  not  been  pat  to  any 
inconvenience  by  not  advertising  our  sniplas  pro- 
dace  in  the  Fabmeb.  It  has  been  taken  at  the 
door;  wheat  at  92.60,  com  at  91.70,  seed  oats  at 
76  cents  per  bnshel,  California  potatoes  at  40  cents, 
and  a  mnch  larger  amount  of  hay  called  for  at 
from  915  to  918  per  ton,  than  we  conld  snpply. 
The  only  inconvenience  experienced  has  been  to 
say  no,  when  no  more  conld  be  spared  to  supply 
the  present  nnusnal  demand  for  cattle  feed,  i 
might  add  we  are  accastomed  to  feed  oat  hay  and 
coarse  grains  on  the  farm  to  the  extent  of  its  pro- 
duction, excepting  such  a  time  as  this. 

Old  Ned. 
Wiuhington  CowUy,  VL^  May,  1867. 

HUNOAKIAN  OKiLSS. 

Can  yon,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  who 
know  from  experienee,  inform  me  and  others  of  the 
valne  of  Hungarian  grass,  compared  with  timothy 
and  redtop  ?  Does  it  require  heavy  manuring, 
and  what  kind  of  land  is  most  suitable  for  it } 
.  A.  W.  Gbbelbt. 

NaaMta,  N.  H.,  April,  1867. 

Rbmabxs.— We  cannot  tell  yon  of  the  exaetYslue 
of  Hungarian  grass,  as  compared  with  timothy  or 
redtop.  We  should  judge,  from  an  experience  in 
fiseding  it  out  to  stock,  that  it  is  not  quite  as  valu- 
able as  timothy  or  redtop.  Perhaps  contains  less 
oily  matter.  Land  that  will  produce  forty  or  fifty 
bashels  of  com  to  the  acre,  will  bring  a  good  crop 
of  Hungarian  grass.    It  is  an  annual  plant,  and 

.  for  that  reason  is  much  less  used  than  it  would  be 
if  it  were  perennial.  Under  many  circumstances, 
it  is  a  valuable  crop,— «8  where  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  land  up,  or  where  a  crop  of  grain  could  not 
be  got  in.    When  properly  cured,  we  have  found  it 

.  to  be  highly  relished  by  horses  and  cattle. 

OULTUBE  OF  CBANBEBBIES. 

Please  inform  me,  through  the  Fabmbh,  of  the 
cnltnre  of  cranberries.  What  soil  they  thrive  best 
in,  and  the  cost  of  setting  out  an  acre  of  plants. 
Is  it  too  cold  for  them  in  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hiunpshire  ?  R«^deb. 

Cheshire  County,  N,  J7.,  1867. 

Remabks.— The  cost  will  depend  upon  the  cort- 
dition  of  the  land  to  be  improved.  Some  acres 
will  cost  five  times  as  much  as  others.  See  an  ar- 
ticle elsewhere,  on  the  subject  by  A  Subscbibeb 
OF  THB  Fabmeii.  If  you  ^tempt  to  cultivate  the 
cranberry  so  far  north,  we  should  advise  you  to 
select  places  that  can  be  readily  flowed,  in  order 
to  save  them  from  late  spring,  and  from  early  au- 
tamn  frosts. 

OBIT  IK  MAPLE  SrOAB. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  for  the  New  England 
Fabmeb  for  a  ffew  years  past,  I  have  become  very 
deeply  Interested  in  the  paper,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  to  every  one  interested  in  fkrm- 
ing.  Being  somewhat  interested  in  the  extracts 
and  replies,  I  beg  leave  to  make  some  inquiries. 

In  making  maple  sngar,  there  is  something 
which  is  considerable  of  a  mystery  among  us  far- 
mers, and  has  been  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
I  find  in  the  sugar  a  fine  grit,  which  I  separate 
from  the  sugar,  and  sometimes  find  it  in  quite  a 
largo  quantity.  This  grit  is  known  among  us  far- 
mers as  "nitre,"  it  is  not  discernible  either  in  the 
si^  or  syrup ;  hat  when  the  syrap  Is  boiled  down 


sufficiently  fbr  good  molasses,  this  grit  (known  to 
us  as  "nitre")  makes  its  appearance.  Its  origin, 
or  cause,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Will  you  inform  me  through  the  New  England 
Fabmeb,  of  the  cause  or  origin  of  this  gritty  sub- 
stance? I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any 
one  on  this  subject. 

Will  you  inform  me  of  the  best  time  to  set  out 
apple  trees?  o.  m.  b. 

Worcetter,  Vt,  April  17, 1867. 

Remabks.— Some  experienced  sugar  makers 
will  be  kind  enough— we  cannot  doubt— to  an- 
swer the  queries  of  our  coirespondent.  We  have 
no  exact  knowledge  on  the  subject.  But  why 
should  It  not  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  that 
produces  grit  in  ashes,  or  the  sharp  edge  of  some 
grasses? 

Set  out  apple  trees  now— the  sooner  the  better. 
Those  intended  to  be  set  ought  to  be  dug  oat  be- 
fore the  foliage  starts. 

"BONB  FLOUB." 

That  pulverized  bones  are  very  valuable  maanre, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents deny  the  fact.  I  think  I  can  compre- 
hend the  cause  of  their  failure  to  realize  the  bene- 
fit of  its  application.  Fresh  bones  that  have  not 
been  leached  or  boiled  to  extract  the  oil  (which  is 
nearly  all  that  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer)  are  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  enduring  manures  that 
can  be  applied  to  anv  crop.  The  reason  then,  that 
so  many  nave  failed  to  realize  any  benefit  from 
the  use  of  bone  manure,  is  that  the  soap  boilers 
have  extracted  all  the  oil,  or  its  good  qualitiea 
have  been  dissipated  by  long  exjposure,  without 
which  the  bones  are  nearly  valueless.  To  collect 
these  bones,  a  set  of  outlandish  fellows  prowl  about 
with  a  horse  and  wagon,  who  enter  our  door  yards, 
and  spy  around  our  buildings,  picking  up  all  the 
bones  they  can  find,  and  stealing  clothing  or  other 
articles  that  lie  in  their  way.  They  are  a  great  nui^ 
sance,  and  we  have  ordered  them  off  Our  premises 
more  than  once,  and  received  their  curses  for  our 
pains.  The  tin  peddlers  otter  the  boys  half  a  cent 
a  pound  for  bones,  and  they  scour  the  country  and 
are  about  as  bad  as  the  foreigners.  They  will 
search  the  woods  and  by  places  to  find  the  bones 
of  some  poor  old  horse  or  cow  that  has  been  dead 
twenty  years,  and  sell  them  to  be  ground  into 
bone  manure,  when  there  is  no  more  virtue  in  them 
than  in  so  much  sawdust.  This  is  the  reason  that 
your  correspondents  receive  no  benefit  from  its  use. 

North  Pembroke,  Maes.,  April  20, 1867.  o. 

"GBAPTINO  WAX." 

I  hope  none  of  your  subscribers  will  use  the  ar- 
ticle advertised  as  ''Grafting  Wax."  We  have 
several  trees  nearly  mined  by  using  it.  It  kills 
the  bark  where  applied,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  permanently  injures  the  tree.  The  best  graft- 
ing wax  ever  used  is  made  of  clay  and  horse  ma- 
nure—there is  no  danger  in  that.  o. 

North  Pembroke,  Mass,,  April  20fA,  1867. 

TO  FBEVBNT  SOWS  EATING  THEIB  PIGS. 

Give  them  some  good  bright  early-cut  hay  daily, 
for  a  few  weeks  before  the  time  for  the  pigs  to 
come.  H.  B.  Howabd. 

Brainiree,  Vt,,  April,  1867. 


—A  Herkimer  county,  N.  T.,  dairyman  estimates 
that  46  cows  require  100  tons  of  hay  to  winter 
them  through. 
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OUIiTUBB  OF  WHITB  BBAN8. 

There  is  Bcaroely  any  vegetable  that  is  more 
acceptable  or  more  economical  and  wholesome 
than  the  bean.  It  ia  easily  raised,  harvested 
and  preserved,  and  may  be  prepared  for  the 
table  in  various  forms,  all  of  which  are  grate- 
ful, whether  the  bean  has  reached  maturity,  or 
is  used  in  an  unripe  state. 

We  are  not  certain  that  we  can  assign  a  sat- 
isfactory reason  why  this  crop  is  so  seldom  cul- 
tivated by  itself,  or  why  it  is  so  rarely  success- 
ful, when  it  is  so  cultivated.  In  some  sections, 
the  prejudice  against  growing  the  bean  sepa- 
rately, or  allowing  it  the  entire  use  of  the  land, 
is  universal,  and  although  large  quantities  are 
produced,  the  vegetable  is  almost  invarubly 
the  product  of  grounds  devoted  to  Indian  com, 
as  the  principal  crop— the  bean  plants  occupy- 
ing a  position  in  or  between  the  hills. 

We  find  nothing  similar  to  this  practice  in 
British  agriculture,  to  which,  indeed,  the  com 
crop  is  unknown ;  but  we  find  that  beans  are 
there  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than  in 
this  country,  although  the  climate  of  England 
is  intensely  damp— a  circumstance  which,  with 
us,  would  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  ruinous  to 
the  crop. 

That  the  bean,  in  aU  its  varieties,  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  grown  separately,  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  our  knowledge  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology, as  well  as  the  deductions  of  experience, 
forbids  us  to  doubt.  Though  we  have  rarely 
eeen  it  so  cultivated,  on  an  extensive  scale,  we 
have  nevertheless  observed  its  luxuriance  and 
the  unparalleled  vigor  of  the  plants  when  grow- 
ing in  small  plantations,  on  light  and  well  worked 
sands.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  pres- 
ence of  some  other  grass-feeding  vegetable  is 
necessary  to  ensure  its  maturation,  and  that  it 
seldom  ripens  when  grown  separately,  by  itself; 
consequently,  we  rarely  find  it  so  planted ;  but 
this  practice — ^like  a  great  many  others  which 
have  obtained  wide  prevalence — ^is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  total  misconception  of  the  char- 
acter and  capabilities  of  the  crop. 

It  is  not  necessary,  by  any  means,  that  every 
leaf  and  pod  of  the  bean  plant  be  thoroughly 
ripe  before  pulling.  If  proper  care  be  taken 
in  stacking,  beans  that  have  not  become  hard 
in  the  pod  will  mature,  and  be  as  sound,  white 
and  valuable  in  the  market,  or  for  domestic 
use,  as  those  which  have  ripened  wholly  stand- 
ing in  the  field.   A  lot  which  we  aaw  liwt  year,  I 


that  were  polled  when  every  pod  and  stalk 
were  green — ^because  fh>st  was  anticipated^^ 
and  stacked  on  stakes  and  lefl  until  thoroo^ 
ly  dry,  were  white,  plump  and  sound  when 
thrashed  out,  and  were  fit  for  any  market. 

We  have  tried  various  ways  of  stacking,  but 
find  placing  them  upon  stakes  set  upright  in 
the  ground,  the  best.  Birches  make  excellent 
stakes,  by  leaving  upon  them  a  portion  of  the 
branches  next  to  the  stem,  some  six  or  eight 
inches  long. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FOBJBBT  TBBB8 

TO  TAKE  THE  VLACE  OF  TREES  LOST  OB  DEflTBOTB». 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about 
elms.  Eveiy  body  is  familiar  with  the  appear- 
ance and  value  of  the  American  elm,  andreadv 
to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Michaux,  that  it  is 
the  most  majestic  of  trees.  But  this  elm  ia 
not  suited  to  our  purpose,  whidi  is  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  trees  along  the  borders  of  by- 
roads and  lanes.  The  elm  is  a  voracious 
feeder,  and  sends  out  numerous  roots  near  the 
surface,  so  that  nothing,  not  even  ^rass,  grows 
perfectly  well  in  its  immediate  neiehborbood. 
It  is  incomparable  for  broad,  public  ways. 
For  streets,  in  towns,  the  English  elm  is  l>et- 
ter. 

The  oak  is  the  king  of  the  woods.  We  have 
more  than  a  dozen  species  in  Massachusetts, 
all  beautiful  and  all  adapted  to  our  puqx>se ; 
for  the  roots  of  the  oaks  go  down  very  deep, 
and  thus  leave  the  surface  soil  for  smaller  trees, 
and  for  shmbs  and  undershrabs.  Although, 
if  we  wish  the  oak  to  succeed  perfectly  and 
show  its  unsurpassed  beauties  at  all  periods 
of  its  growth,  we  must  give  it  the  benefit  of 
all  thejsoil,  frbm  the  surface  down. 

All  the  American  oaks  flourish  in  our  cli- 
mate, and  the  two  varieties  of  the  English  oak 
at  least  as  well  as  any  of  our  own. 

There  are  two  groups  of  the  oaks :  1.  The 
White  oak  sroup— mcluding  the  Over  cup, 
the  Post  oiuc,  the  Swamp  White  oak,  the 
Chestnut  oak,  the  Rock  oak,  and  the  Chin- 
quapin, the  English  oaks,  and  the  Turkey 
oak;  and,  2.  Those  that  are  like  the  Red  * 
oak,  with  the  Bhtck  oak,  the  Scarlet  oak,  the 
Pin  oak,  and  the  little  Bear  oak.  AU  these 
are  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  are  as  rare  as 
they  are  beautiful,  especially  the  Over  cup  oak, 
the  Chestnut  oak,  and  the  Kock  Chestnut  oak, 
remarkable  for  their  gracefulness,  and  the 
Scarlet  oak,  and  the  Post  oak — ^the  former  for 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  foliage,  at  idl  sea- 
sons, and  the  latter  for  the  singularity  of  its 
star-shaped  leaves.  It  would  take  many  col- 
umns to  speak  of  the  oaks  as  thev  deserve. 
Any  of  your  readers  who  want  to  know  more 
about  them  must  read  the  books  in  which  they 
are  described. 

There  is  another  tree  which,  however  wefl 
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known  now,  ought  to  be  still  better  known 
and  nx>re  high^  valued.  It  is  a  model  of 
neatness.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  dean,  and 
of  a  cheerful  oolor;  the  leaves  nice  and  bril- 
liant, in  shade  and  in  sunshine ;  the  nuts  very 
sweet;  the  wood  very  valuable.  Literary 
people  ou^ht  to  respect  it,  as  its  German  name 
gives  us  the  word  book ;  indolent  or  thought- 
ful people  ought  to  like  it,  as  it  gives  a  deep, 
deia  shade  to  redine  in.  No  tree  is  fitter  to 
be  near  a  studious  or  a  luxurious  home  than 
the  beech. 

The  nut  trees  are  shamefully  undervalued 
with  us.  Trees  which,  everywhere  in  Europe, 
are  carefullv  cultivated  and  fiimish  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
here  neglected  or  banished  to  distant  hills  and 
mstures.  Such  are  the  Black  Walnut  and  the 
Butternut,  to  which  miffht  be  added  the  tree 
which  bears  what  we  ciul  the  English  walnut, 
which  grows  just  as  well  here  as  it  does  in 
France.  Each  of  these  would  make  a  hand- 
some border  tree.  The  Shell-bark  hickory  is 
a  stately,  graceful  tree,  and  its  nuts  the  most 
desirable  of  all  fruits.  It  requires  care  and 
pains  to  cultivate,  but  it  amply  repays  all 
that  can  be  given  to  it.  The  chestnut  tree  is 
a  very  rapid  grower — ^is  easily  raised  from  the 
nut,  or  from  plants,  interferes  little  with 
other  trees,  has  all  the  elements  of  Ceauty  in 
large  proportions,  and  in  summer  makes  the 
forest  resplendent  with  its  blossoms.  Its  nuts 
are  singuiarly  sweet,  far  superior  to  the  Euro- 
pean, and  would,  with  care,  be  padually  im- 
proved in  size.  The  only  experiment  for  this 
purpose  that  I  am  acquainted  with  has  been 
successfuL  John  Lowell,  well  known  by  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  this  generation  as 
the  ^'Eoxbuiy  Farmer,*^  left  growing  on  his 
little  farm  in  Roxbury,  some  chestnut  trees, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  as  sweet  as  the  common 
American,  and  almost  as  large  as  the  Euro- 
pean chestnut.  Is  there  not  some  patriotic 
urmer,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  livmg  con- 
tentedly on  his  paternal  acres,  and  building 
and  pluitiug  to  make  a  pleasant  home  for  his 
great-grandchildren,  who  is  willing  to  try  the 
selection  and  care  necessaiy  to  improve  our 
native  chestnut,  hickory,  and  walnuts.^ 

There  are  smaller  nuts  worth  cultivating. 
The  common  hazels  are  very  easily  propagated 
by  suckers  or  layers,  or  by  sowing  the  sweet, 
delicate  nuts.  The  beaked  hazel  is  curious, 
but  probably  of  no  great  value.  The  Euro- 
pean hazel  may  be  cultivated  with  ease  and 
sure  success ;  and  its  filberts  are  worth  raising. 

There  are  many  species  of  whordeberries, 
blueberries,  danj^eberries,  bilberries— all  nar 
tives — ^whidi  ousht  to  be  retained  for  their 
beauty  and  for  their  abundant  fruits.  Neither 
oufffat  the  blackberries  and  raspberries,  low  or 
high,  to  be  neglected.  These  wild  fruits  are 
most  healthy,  and  the  gathering  them  is  an 
occasion  of  most  pleasant  parties  for  children. 
WhordeberryiDg  and  bhieberrying  on  the  Pig- 
wacket  pUins  in  Maine,  and  nutting  along  one 


of  its  streams,  are  among  the  most  delightful 
memories  of  one  old  man^s  happy  childhood. 
Boston^  May,  1867.  g.  b.  e. 


ForikeirewSngkmd 
DOBS  FI.ABTBB  FATP 

This  depends  upon  three  circumstances,  to 
wit :  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  season, 
and  the  kind  of  crop.  On  a  loam,  underlaid 
with  limestone,  and  on  that  underlaid  with  mi- 
ca slate,  we  have  found  it  very  valuable,  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  crop  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent.  On  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils,  we  have  also  seen  very  fine  effects  from 
its  application.  Perhaps  a  good  general  rule 
to  determine  its  adaptation  to  the  soil,  will  be, 
to  know  that  the  latter  is  adapted  to  the  ^owtii 
of  Indian  com,  dover  and  most  broad-leaved 
plants.  On  soils  dry  enough  for  these,  we 
have  seen  its  good  results.  On  cold,  wet, 
heavy  lands  its  application  is  money  thrown 
away.  If  tiie  season  after  its  application  is  vrey 
diy.  Its  greatest  effects  will  not  be  apparent 
that  year,  though  we  have  seen  many  instances, 
where  a  good  rain  followed  the  sowmg  and  dry 
weather  followed,  leaving  it  to  remain  dormant 
through  that  season.  In  such  cases  its  bene- 
fits were  seen  the  following  year.  We  have 
also  found  it  valuable  when  sown  on  grass  land 
immediatdy  afler  taking  off  the  crop,  when  it 
gives  the  grass  a  vigorous  start,  preparatory  to 
wintering.  When  sown  on  winter  grain,  fall 
sowing  IS  especially  beneficial.  Here  the 
method  of  application  varies.  Some  roll  their 
seed  grain  in  it  and  think  that  sufficient ;  oth- 
ers sow  it  upon  the  land  and  harrow  in  with 
the  seed,  and  another  class  wait  until  the  grain 
is  up  and  sow  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is 
on.  Either  way  gives  it  to  the  soil,  where  it 
will  result  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  crop. 

Its  effects  are  greatest  on  plowed  crops,  and 
where  manure  nas  been  recentiy  applied, 
though  a  less  quantity  of  the  latter  is  necessi^ 
ry  than  where  it  is  used  alone,^the  two  in 
connexion  helping  each  other.  By  mixing  it 
with  3rard  or  stable  manure  during  the  winter, 
once  in  two  weeks— enough  to  whiten  the  ma- 
nure heap,  the  odor  of  the  manure  is  destroyed 
and  its  value  increased  in  ereater  ratio  than 
the  cost  of  the  plaster,  ti  is  excellent  sown 
on  all  the  grains  and  upland  grasses,  and  is  a 
great  clover  maker,  and  an  almost  sure  de- 
stroyer of  strawberries. 

In  old  pastures,  we  have  seen  cases  where  it 
destroyed  the  old  moss  and  introduced  white 
clover  in  its  place.  White  daisies  and  Johns- 
wort  flourisn  poorly  afler  its  application. 
Mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ashes  and 
thrown  into  the  hiu  with  potatoes,  it  is  held  by 
many  to  be  just  the  aliment  they  need  for  suc- 
cessful growth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  we  have 
seen  plaster  applied,  and  some  of  the  results 
that  have  followed.  In  these  cases  it  has  paid, 
uid  Uiat  in  a  rich  percentage.    We  cannot. 
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however,  suppose  the  results  will  be  the  same 
in  all  cases.  Soils  and  seasons  vary  and  in- 
troduce a  necessity  for  various  modes  of  prac- 
tice. Of  course  what  has  resulted  favorably 
under  some  circnmstances,  may  fail  under  oth- 
ers ;  therefore  we  can  only  say,  that  it  has  paid 
in  very  many  instances  by  more  than  fiily-fold, 
and  will  on  certain  soils  probably  continue  to 
pay,  while  on  other  soils  and  under  different 
circumstances  it  will  probably  fail.  Therefore 
no  positive  rule  can  be  adopted  for  its  general 
use.  The  farmer,  who  ought  to  know  his  own 
soil,  must  be  the  judge  in  the  matter  of  its 
probable  benefit.  W.  Bacon.    . 

Richmond,  Mass.,  May  1,  1867. 


Far  ik€  K€»  England  Fanner, 
HOW  FIlAJBTTS  QBOW. 

When  plants  have  arrived  at  a  certam  stage 
of  their  growth,  sexual  development  takes 
place  under  the  influence  of  a  universal  law 
affectins  all  organized  living  beings.  This 
takes  |uace  in  most  cases  before  the  growth  is 
completed;  that  is,  before  the  plants  have 
reacned  their  full  size.  In  most  annuals  it 
commences  when  the  plants  are  about  half 
grown,  as  in  the  grains  and  grasses,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  in  size  and  vigor  goes  on 
at  the  same  time  with  the  process  of  fi^ctifica- 
tion.  In  most  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  flower  buds  are  developed  before  the 
erowth  of  the  foliage  is  completed.  The  same 
mine  is  true  in  the  ^pe  and  the  strawbeny 
and  m  many  perennial  plants.  The  process  of 
fecundation  requires  that  the  flowers  should 
receive  the  full  force  of  the  sun^s  rays,  and  the 
foliage  is  not  yet  large  enou^  to  intercept 
them. 

When  this  process  is  completed  and  the  sun^s 
rays  become  more  direct  and  scorching,  the 
expanding  foliage  protects  the  forming  ^nit  as 
well  as  elaborates  sap  for  its  nourishment. 
The  period  of  sexual  development  differs 
ereatly  in  different  plants.  In  some  it  occurs 
m  a  few  weeks  after  they  spring  from  the  soil. 
In  biennials  not  until  the  second  year.  In 
most  trees  several  years  are  reauired.  In 
some  plants,  as  in  the  century  plant,  many 
years  are  passed  before  the  sexual  influence  is 
felt.  Most  flower  buds  assume  the  form  of  a 
cup.  The  ovum  or  ovary  is  found  imbedded 
at  the  bottom  of  this  cup.  The  cu[>  is  formed 
externally  of  thick  fleshy  leaves  which  enclose 
and  protect  the  ovum  and  other  delicate  and 
tender  organs.  Within  these  protecting  leaves 
are  the  petals,  springing  from  points  between 
the  thick  outer  covenng  and  the  ovaries. 
Within  Uiese  are  the  stamens,  each  bearing  a 
crown  of  pollen  or  fecundating  dust,  called  the 
anther.  The  Greek  word  an£os,  or  flower,  is 
derived  from  this,  the  indispensable  or^  of 
all  flowers,  without  the  presence  of  which  all 
the  others  would  be  or  no  avail.  Then  the 
pistils  spring  from  the  ovaries.  They^  are  so 
many  tubes  commumcating  with  the  internal 


parts  of  the  ovaries.  When  these  organs  have 
arrived  at  a  certain  stage  which  may  be  called 
the  orgasm,  or  time  at  which  they  are  retdy 
for  impregnation,  the  mouths  of  these  tabes  con- 
tain a  glutinous  fluid  by  which  the  pollen  idl- 
ing from  the  anthers  is  collected  and  conveyed 
to  the  ovaries.  When  this  has  been  aooora- 
pUshed,  the  stamens  and  pistils  wither  and  fall. 
The  petals  also  ^all  away.  The  ovary  begins 
to  enlarge,  and  the  stem  upon  which  it  is  sup- 
ported begins  to  lengthen.  In  some  cases  this 
stem  becomes  quite  long,  as  in  the  strawberry 
and  cherry.  The  ovary  now  begins  to  assume 
the  shape  which  the  completed  fruit  is  to  have. 
We  then  say  the  fruit  has  set.  Just  at  this 
point  of  time,  a  large  part  of  the  forming  fhiit 
usually  withers  *and  falls,  ei^r  because  the 
pollen  has  not  reached  the  interior  of  the  ova- 
ry, or  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  wind  or 
weather.  But  in  favorable  seasons  fecundatioii 
is  effectually  accomplished  in  a  suflicient  num- 
ber of  instances  to  secure  the  great  purpose  of 
nature,  the  formation  of  seeds  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  species.  This  is  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  efflorescence  and  fructification.  The 
seeds  are  formed  and  arranged  within  and 
around  the  ovaries  in  various  modes  and  fash- 
ions. Sometimes,  as  in  the  apple  and  pear,  the 
seeds  are  enclosed  in  cells  in  the  interior,  and 
the  body  of  the  ovary  is  changed  into  a  lax^ 
fleshy  pulp.  In  others,  the  seeds  stand  out 
naked  upon  the  surface,  as  in  the  strawberry. 
In  others  the  coverings  that  enclose  the  germ 
are  converted  into  strong  fibrous  husks  which 
are  packed,  layer  within  layer,  over  the  seeds 
for  their  protection,  as  in  the  maize.  Some- 
times they  are  enclosed  in  sacs  or  capsules 
called  pods,  which  consist  usually  of  a  thin, 
soft  internal  layer,  and  a  stout,  thick  external 
one ;  sometimes  the  seeds,  as  in  com,  are  ar- 
ranged in  long  rows  packed  closely  together, 
and  sometimes  in  circles  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  ovary,  as  in  the  hollyhock  and  mal- 
lows. Sometimes  the  seeds  are  each  covered 
with  a  thick,  firm  scale,  as  in  the  pine,  which, 
like  a  roof,  protects  it.  The  seed  of  the  mne 
reouires  two  years  for  its  growth  and  ripening, 
ana  therefore  needs  a  protection  that  rain  and 
frost  will  not  destroy.  To  some  seeds,  a  fine 
membrane,  like  the  wing  of  a  fly,  is  attached. 
The  seeds  of  the  elm  afford  an  instance  of 
this.  These  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  shaken  off 
by  strong  winds,  which,  by  means  of  their 
membranous  wings,  transport  them  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  parent  tree.  In  some  plants 
only  female  organs  are  developed,  while  oth- 
ers of  the  same  species,  produce  only  those  of 
the  male.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants, 
the  organs  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  the  same 
flower  and  supported  on  the  same  stem. 
These  are  called  perfect  flowers,  while  those 
that  have  only  the  organs  of  one  sex  are  called 
imperfect.  The  wind  is  the  principal  means  of 
conveying  the  pollen  fh)m  the  antners  to  the 
opening  pistils.  At  the  right  season,  if  the 
air  is  dry  and  clear,  the  atmosphere  is  filled 
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with  a  doud  of  pollen  like  fine  dust,  some  of 
the  particles  of  which  fall  upon  the  mouths  of 
the  pistils,  and  are  held  by  the  glutinous  fluid 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Around  a  stamin- 
ate,  or  male  plant,  especiallpr  a  tree,  this  phe- 
nomenon may  often  be  witnessed  in  a  still 
warm  day.  This  cloud  of  pollen  is  carried  to 
a  great  (ustance  bj  the  wmd,  and  if  it  falls 
upon  good  ground,  ready  to  receiye  it,  it  quick- 
ens the  sperm  cells  of  pistillate  flowers,  and 
leads  to  tne  production  of  fruit.  One  stamin- 
ate  flower  is  often  sufficient  to  fecundate  quite 
a  number  of  pistillate  flowers.  Thus  one  male 
strawberry  plant  will  fertilize  a  number  of  fe- 
male plants  growing  around  it. .  The  cuitiva- 
tors  of  tlus  Slit  ayul  themselves  of  this  fact, 
and  occupy  nearly  the  whole  ground  with  fruit 
bearing  plants.  j.  R. 

Concord,  Mcua,,  May,  1867. 


For  ike  New  England  Fixrwii&r, 
THB  GABDSN  IN*  JUNE. 

There  are  a  few  general  principles  applica- 
ble under  most  circumstances,  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  every  gardener;  such  as, 
that  hoeing  or  stirring  the  soil  when  it  is  wet 
is  not  the  time  to  ao  die  greatest  amount  of 
good;  that  hand  weeding  may  be  advanta- 
geous at  such  times,  as  any  disturbance  of  the 
roots  of  plants  thcoi  is  sooner  remedied  than 
when  the  soil  is  dry.  Watering  plants  in  dir 
soil  is  of  litde  avail,  unless  the  soil  be  well 
soaked  all  around  the  plant  and  below  the  sur« 
lace ;  if  done  at  all,  it  should  be  done  at  even- 
ing and  the  soil  stirred  on  top  early  the  next 
mominff,  or,  what  is  better,  a  light  covering  of 
soil  sprmkled  over  the  watered  portion. 

Asparagus. — ^Do  not  cut  too  close,  or  too 
late,  as  the  roots  may  be  injured  thereby. 
When  it  gets  spindline  or  string,  cease  cut- 
ting ;  hoe  and  dear  off  all  weeds  and  dress 
wi£  superphosphate,  and  let  it  grow. 

Brans. — ^Those  already  planted  will  need 
frequent-hoeiog  when  they  are  dry ;  never  hoe 
when  they  are  wet,  as  it  causes  rust  or  other 
disease.  Pliuit  bush  varieties  for  a  succession 
for  cooking  or  pickling ;  they  are  good  when 
canned  for  winter  use.  Sometimes  pole  beans 
planted  the  first  of  June  will  mature  a  crop,  if 
forced  by  liquid  manure.         ^  * 

Cabbagb,  Cauuflowrr,  Brogcou,  &c. — 
May  be  transplanted  the  latter  part  of  tiie 
month  for  fall  and  late  use.  ^  Cauliflower  fre- 
quently fails  for  want  of  moisture. 

CucTUMBKRS. — ^Plant  the  last  week  in  June 
for  pickles.  Protect  all  vines  as  far  as  possi- 
ble &om  the  striped  boff,  by  dusting  with 
plaster  and  fine  soil  and  by  frequent  hand 
picking.  The  eggs  of  the  squash  bug  are  de- 
posited on  the  under  side  of  the  1^;  hunt 
and  destroy  before  hatching. 

Ego  PLAMT8.----Transpluit  into  good  soil 
abundantiy  manured  with  good  horse  manure ; 
hoe  and  water  frequentiy. 

Fruit  Trxbs.— Dwarf  pear  and  other  fruit 


trees  should  be  trained  to  good  shape  by  pinch- 
ing out  superfluous  shoots  and  diecking  the 
growth  of  too  much  wood. 

Grapes.— Tie  up  the  branches  and  pinch 
out  unnecessanr  shoots.  Have  an  eye  for  the 
insects,  and  if  signs  of  the  mildew  appear, 
dust  with  flour  of  sulphur  freely.  Rose  ougs 
are  a  great  pest  when  the  vine  is  in  blossom ; 
sprinkling  plaster,  hand  picking  and  frequent 
disturbance  are  about  the  only  remedies 
known. 

Tomatoes. — ^Tnin  to  trellises  or  stakes  and 
pinch  off  the  leading  or  main  shoots  to  in- 
crease fruitfulness. 

Wrebs. — Give  them  no  quarter,  but  nip 
them  in  the  bud  by  keeping  the  soil  stirred. 
W.  H.  Whttb. 

South  Windsor,  a..  May,  1867. 


For  fJb«  yew  England  Farmer. 
THB  FUTUBX  FBUIT  SUPFIiY. 

The  question  of  the  future  supply  of  frmt 
for  our  markets,  both  for  home  use  and  for 
export,  is,  to  New  England,  of  great  import- 
ance. For  a  ^ear  or  two  past,  many  smgle 
acres  in  this  region  have  given  a  return  as  great 
as  from  twenty-five  to  forty  acres  of  good  land 
in  wheat  have  done  in  the  States  west  or  south 
of  us.  And  the  decline  of  old,  bearing  trees 
is  so  extensive,  from  natural  causes,  that  the 
new  orchards  are  by  some  believed  to  be  un* 
equal  to  balance  accounts,  with  the  decay  of 
old  ones. 

There  is  a  constant  increase  of  demand  for 
home  consumption  and  for  export,  for  firait, 
especially  for  winter  apples.  What  is  to  be 
the  future  supply  of  apples  for  proper  use? 
Good  fruit  will  be  wanted,  and  if  cider  is  not 
used  for  anything  else,  much  will  be  used  in 
manufacturing  vinegar. 

When  a  clear  profit  is  made  for  orcharding, 
of  hundreds  of  aollars  per  acre,  occasionally, 
it  becomes  all  to  inquire  if  the  probabilities  of 
such  a  return  are  not  increasing  rather  than 
the  reverse. 

It  seems  to  be  very  important  to  the  friture 
interest  of  the  whole  people,  consumers  and 
producers,  that  greater  care  should  be  exer- 
cised, and  more  judicious  efforts  be  made  to 
preserve  the  young  trees  which  have  been  and 
are  being  set.  Great  numbers  of  trees  are  set 
so  poorly  as  to  make  them  worthless.  More 
are  neglected  when  they  need  mulching,  and 
they  die.  Many  others,  still,  are  allowed  to 
be  destroyed  by  cattie.  If  they  are  worth 
buying  and  setting,  they  are  worth  taking  care 
of.  '  But  they  are  not  taken  care  of ;  and  they, 
therefore,  give  no  future  promise. 

Care  of  trees  will  pay,  if  care  of  lambs  and 
pigs  will  pay.  And  old  trees  need  not  die  of 
neglect,  as  they  are  now  dying  by  thousands, 
in  New  England.  To  trim  up  suckers,  and 
trim  out  tree  tops,  and  defend  them  against 
foes,  and  feed  the  soil  for  them,  will  pay. 
There  are  old  trees  enough,  now,  in  New  £ng* 
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Und,  which  have  never  been  grafted,  to  pro- 
duce immense  quantities  of  &ut,  if  properly 
grafted  and  cared  for. 

It  is  amazing  how  little  care  and  judgment 
has  been  shown  in  this  regard  by  manv  far- 
mers among  us.  Trees  have  been  stuck  full 
of  grafts,  and  then  the  natural  shoots  left  to 
oyerpower  and  kill  them  all.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  in  which  there  is  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  imbecility  than  in  anything  else  in 
farm  management  in  country  towns  remote 
from  our  large  cities,  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
relation  to  tree-culture. 

One  item  in  relating  to  manurii^,  I  would 
not  omit.  I  think  I  have  many  proofs  that 
the  droppings  of  hens  or  turkeys,  even  when 
composted  with  muck,  are  a  dangerous  and  de- 
structive stimulant  for  trees.  It  may  cause 
them  to  flourish  for  a  short  time,  but  then  die. 
I  have  numerous  facts  in  mind  which  seem  to 
declare  as  above,  but  this  paper  is  too  long 
already,  and  I  will  not  narrate  them. 

Lee,  N.  H.,  May,  1867.  a.  o.  c. 


MATEBIAIi  FOB  00BCF08TB. 

The  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  no  man,  how 
great  soever  may  be  his  zeal  and  industry, 
can  hope  to  succeed  as  a  farmer,  without  the 
aid  of  manure,  is  probably  what  every  practi- 
cal person  will  at  once  admit. 

Want  ofmaTvwre,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  annoyances  with  which  the  intelli- 
gent cultivator  is  called  to  contend.  Yet  it  is 
one  which  the  exercise  of  proper  forethought 
and  economy  in  aecumulating  materials  will 
enable  him  to  obviate.  There  is  probably  not 
a  farm  in  the  land  which  does  not  contain  with- 
in its  own  limits  the  resources  for  its  fertility, 
and  which  might  not  be  rendered  productive 
without  the  application  of  a  single  particle  of 
manure  from  abroad. 

By  composting,  by  fuming  in  green  crops, 
by  seeing  that  all  the  numerous  fertilizing 
agents  in  the  yards,  cow,  sheep,  and  hog  cotes, 
in  the  kitchen,  privy,  and  other  places,  are 
rigidly  turned  into  the  appropriate  channel, 
the  land  would  soon  assume  a  new  character, 
and  the  richest  harvests  salute  the  hand  of  the 
proprietor,  where  only  barrenness  and  sterility 
were  seen  before. 

If  the  farmer  could  only  realize  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  him  from  a  rigid 
economization  of  those  fecundating  substances 
which  are  too  frequently  neglected  and  turned 
to  waste  about  his  buildings,  he  would  at  once 
reform  his  practice,  and  devote  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  a  department  of  labor  which  is  to 


be  regarded  as  the  initial  employment  of  every 
one  who  is  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  ag* 
riculture  as  an  art. 

OoUaot  aU  Vegetable  ICattera. 
The  woodlands  afford  an  inexhaustible  aop- 
ply  of  materials  for  manure,  as  do  also  the 
pastures,  roadsides  and  commons.  Wherever 
vegetable  matter  can  be  obtained,  there  exists 
the  food  of  plants.  Not  a  particle  of  matter 
which  has  once  been  animated  with  the  vital- 
izing principle  of  life,  is  to  be  considered 
worthless.  Even  theyViitjiri— the  low  mosses, 
and  the  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  nC^ine  and 
the  swamp— are  all  suitable  and  valuable  mate- 
rials for  the  compost  heap,  and  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  healthy  aliment  for  plants. 


BHESP  SHEABENra  JS  VXBICOVT. 

About  1000  of  the  sheep  breeders  of  Rut- 
land county  were  present  at  the  first  aimnal 
shearing  of  their  association  at  Rutland,  on 
Wednesday,  May  1st.  The  display  of  ani- 
mals was  very  fine,  and  the  shearing  process 
was  carried  through  with  enthusiasm.  The 
animal  which  produced  the  greatest  weight  of 
fleece  in  proportion  to  weight  of  carcaaa  be- 
longed to  Mr.  A.  £.  Smith,  of  darendon ; 
live  weight,  63i  lbs. ;  fleece  14}  lbs.  Next, 
''Matchless,"  owned  by  Gleason&  Jones,  live 
weight  76  lbs. ;  fleece,  15}  lbs.  On  the  same 
day  there  was  a  shearing  in  Shelbume,  at 
which  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  fleeces, 
and  16  sheep  were  sheared,  whose  average 
weight  of  carcase  was  15  lbs.  8  oz.  T^ 
lightest  fleece  of  the  15  weighed  7  lbs.  14  os. 
from  an  animal  which  weighed  58  lbs. ;  while 
the  lai^st  fleece  weighed  20  lbs.  and  10  oz. 
from  an  animal  whose  weight  was  120  lbs.  8 
oz.    One  weighing  91  lbs.  yielded  a  fleece  of 

15  lbs.  12!l  oz. ;  another  which  weighed  97  lbs. 
furnished  a  fleece  of  15  lbs.  12i  oz. ;  and  an- 
other furnished  a  fleece  of  10  lbs.  151  oz.  from 
a  carcass  which  weighed  only  56  lbs.  Still 
another  carcass  weighing  only  68  lbs.  yielded 

16  lbs.  12  oz.  of  wool.  Premiums  were  award- 
ed to  Henry  Thorp  and  H.  H.  Newell,  Char- 
lotte, and  L.  S.  Drew,  South  Burlington. 


SxAKES. — ^We  seldom  destroy  snakes  of  any 
kind.  There  is  a  poweiful  prejudice,  howev- 
er, existing  in  tiie  popular  mind  against  these 
reptiles,  though  as  a  general  thing  few  are 
more  hannless.    The  common  striped  snakey 
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and  green  snake,  and  even  the  adders,  are  all 
nsefbl  to  the  fanner,  as  they  feed  on  insects, 
and  are  thus  powerfully  instrumental  in  dimin- 
ishing the  innumerable  hosts  of  insectivorous 
depredations  which  prey  upon  his  crops. 

Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  species  of 
serpents,  only  thirty-two  are  supposed  to  be 
poisonous,  and  of  these  latter,  but  one, — ^the 
rattlesnake — is  an  inhabitant  of  the  North. 
The  adder, — the  most  repulsive  of  all  our 
snakes, — is  by  no  means  noxious,  and  pos- 
sesses neither  the  power  to  kill  or  harm. 


HO'W  TO  MAXB  THB   IiAJSV  BICH. 

In  New  York  City  there  is  an  association  of 
a  few  wide-awake,  inquisitive,  go-ahead  gen- 
tlemen, who  come  together  in  a  pleasant  room 
and  discuss  any  and  every  subject  that  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
This  association  is  called  the  American  Insti- 
tute Farmers^  Club,  and  its  doings  are  reported 
weekly  in  the  Tribune,  They  meet  once  each 
week,  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  their 
doors  are  open  to  all  who  wish  to  enter  and 
listen,  or  take  a  part  in  the  discussions.  They 
are  doing  just  what  ought  to  be  done, — ^and 
ought  to  have  been  commenced  years  ago— in 
the  office  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Discussing  the  subject  of  manures,  recently, 
Mr.  Peter  Brown,  of  Limesbury,  Conn.,  said : 
'*The  great  question  with  farmers  in  this  sec- 
tion is  manure,  and  how  to  get  it  economically 
is  a  very  important  consideration;  but  that 
fanners  must  depend,  mainly,  upon  the  barn- 
yards, stables  and  hog-pens,  for  cheap  ferti- 
lizers, is  an  undeniable  fact." 

Some  one,  with  more  truth  than  courtesy, 
promptly  replied. 

No,  sir,  it  is  not.  "We  dispute  it.  The  cheapest 
manure  that  you  or  any  other  man  can  use  is  clo- 
Ter  seed,  even  at  925  a  bushel.  Sow  clover  seed 
with  every  grain  crop,  even  with  Indian  com,  and 
quit  that  worst  of  all  practices — sowing  oats  upon 
com  stubble.  Flow  under  a  crop  of  clover  to 
serve  as  manure  for  every  other  crop.  Mix  clover 
and  timothy  seed  together,  and  if  yon  get  a  good 
timothy  sod,  do  not  be  afraid  to  break  it  up.  It  is 
equal  to  160  loads  of  pretty  good  compost  manure 


to  every  acre.  In  applying  manure  to  your  land, 
learn  by  actual  experiment  whether  it  is  more 
profitable  to  spread  it  upon  grass  sod  and  depend 


upon  that  to  make  com,  than  it  is  to  put  the  ma- 
nure in  com  hills. 

We  greatly  need  examples  of  turning  under 
green  crops  in  our  New  England  farming,  and 
hope  that  many  will  exist  before  the  dose  of 
the  next  growing  season.    They  may  be  made 


<»i  a  8i|iall  scale,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
afford  more  encouragementthan  the  use  of  any 
special  fertilizer  has  yet  afforded.  Try  it  and 
seport  results. 


AMTffRTOAy  FIBB  JDXTnTQUISHBB. 
A  few  days  since,  (May  9,)  the  invention 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving  was 
practically  tested  on  the  Fair  Grounds  in  this 
city.  We  were  not  present  ourselves,  at  the 
trial,  but  a  friend  who 
witnessed  the  test,  spoke 
of  it  as  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess. A  committee  of 
leading  business  men  and 
insurance  agents  testify 
that  the  experiment  was 
perfectly  successful.  The 
fires  were  started  in  piles 
of  tar  barrels,  filled  with 
shavings  and  saturated  with  kerosene,  and  afler 
being  thoroughly  ignited  the  flames  were  com- 
pletely subdued — the  fire  put  out — ^in  one  case, 
in  one  minute,  in  the  second,  in  one  minute 
and  seven  seconds.  A  frame  building,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  containing  inflammable 
articles  was  fired,  and  when  the  whole  build- 
ing was  wrapped  in  flames,  three  men,  each 
with  an  extinguisher,  played  on  the  building 
and  put  out  the  fire  iti  thirty-seven  seconds  ! 
Hon.  Daniel  Needham  of  this  city,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company  which  manufactures  this 
machine,  and  will  give  all  desired  information. 


BKEEDS  OF   CATTIjE. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Vermont  Farmer 
very  concisely  gives  his  opinions  of  the  merits 
of  the  principal  breeds  of  cattle : — 

In  view  of  all  testimony  and  our  own  long 
experience,  we  are. constrained  to  believe  the 
pure  Durham  short-horn  is  the  best  blood  to 
use  to  improve  the  present  race  of  cattle  in 
New  England.  The  Devons  are  a  smaller 
and  beautiful  breed.  The  oxen  are  as  much 
alike  as  two  peas,  of  a  beautiful  mahogany  red 
color,  with  long,  handsome  homs, '))ut  thev 
are  too  small  for  the  Brighton  market  or  beef. 
The  cows  give  rich  mlUc  but  a  very  snuiU 

Quantity.  The  Ayrshires  are  hybrids  U'om  the 
Durham  on  the  one  side  and  native  cattle  of 
Ayr  on  the  other,  and  are  about  the  size  of 
the  Devon  and  as  hardy  and  better  milkers. 
The  Herefords  are  not  fit  for  the  dairy  but  have 
good  beef  and  working  qualities,  and  make 
sprightly,  large  and  handsome  oxen.  As  for 
the  Alderney  and  Kerry  cattle,  tiiey  are  not  fit 
for  a  grazing  region  or  general  farm  purposes. 
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Wliile  the  Dutch  are  the  great  rirals  of  the 
Durfaams  in  size,  but  not  in  83rmmetry  of  pro- 
portions, they  will  match  any  breed  in  the 
world  at  the  pail ;  make  powerful  oxen,  but 
are  said  not  to  take  on  fat,  or  mature  so  early 
as  the  improved  Durham  short  horns.  We 
should,  though,  prefer  the  Dutch,  next  after 
the  Durhams,  for  a  cross  with  our  best  cows. 


▲OBIGUIiTUBAIi  ITEMS. 

^^ome  farmers  sell  two  crops  in  the  winter.  In 
the  fore  part  it  is  hay,  in  the  latter  part  hides. 

—In  Northern  Ohio  sheep  have  wintered  poorly. 
Fodder  nnnsnally  scarce. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farm&r  thinks 
he  has  discovered  the  caose  of  smntty  com  in  the 
use  of  muck  in  composting  mannre. 

—The  death  of  Lois  Weeden,  of  England,  orig- 
inator of  the  <<Lois  Weeden"  system  of  husbandry, 
is  announced. 

—The  ProtfM  ForfiMT  says  that  Osage  hedging 
has  become  the  chief  mode  of  enclosure  on  the 
prairie  ftums. 

—So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  Osage  plant  for 
fencing  purposes,  that  the  price  has  recently  risen 
from  two  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  per  thousand, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

— On  a  charge  of  destroying  fruit,  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Madison,  Ind.,  have  passed  an  ordinance  ex- 
cluding honey  bees  from  the  limits  of  the  corpor- 
ation—guilty or  not  guilty. 

— ^Radish  or  lettuce  sowed  around  the  hills  of 
cucumber  and  other  vines  is  said  to  be  a  protec- 
tion against  the  stripped  bug,  which  prefers  this 
food  to  the  young  vines. 

—Hon.  Josiah  Qnincy  who  sells  milk  in  Boston 
ftom  cows  kept  on  the  soiling  system,  estimates 
the  value  of  the  numure  flrom  a  cow  to  be  equal  to 
the  value  of  her  milk. 

—In  Germany  sheep  are  washed -under  cover; 
first  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  80^,  and 
then  exposed  to  a  shower  bath  of  about  03^,  until 
the  wool  is  of  a  snowy  whiteness. 

—A  farmer  in  Iowa  destroyed  the  grub-worms 
that  were  destroying  his  com,  by  catching  a  lot  of 
moles  and  putting  them  into  the  com  field.  The 
moles  may  be  caught  by  the  use  of  cow's  horns 
with  the  pith  out.  ^ 

—The  Connecticut  River  Valley  fair  will  be  held 
at  Keene^n  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  September 
next.  The  Cheshire  Co.,  Agncultural  Society,  as 
a  Society,  will  hold  no  fidr,  but  will  be  represented 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Association. 

—Some  farmers  never  sharpen  their  hoes.  Hoes 
for  the  boys,  in  particular,  should  be  kept  shai  p  at 
all  times,  by  grinding  or  filing.  They  should  not 
be  left  in  the  open  air  at  night  but  should  be  rob- 
bed dry  and  hung  in  a  dry  place. 

—Mr.  Kendall,  formerly  of  the  New  Orleans 
PiooyioM,  but  for  years  a  wool  grower  of  Texas, 


writes  to  the  RwnA  Nsw  Tarker:  «0n  the  13th  of 
Harch,  after  a  warm  growing  spell,  the  worst  sleet 
storm  ever  experienced  in  this  State  set  in ;  away 
went  the  grass ;  the  ewes  bad  no  milk,  and  the 
consequence  yon  can  easily  judge.  I  hoped  to 
raise  1800  lambs ;  but  if  600  rub  througb,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  The  weather  up  to  April  7,  has  con- 
tinued cold,  raw,  and  backward." 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says 
that  on  the  Islands  which  are  the  home  of  the  Jer- 
sey cows  roses  bloom  through  December  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  in  New  England  they  need 
blanketing  as  much  as  a  flincy  race  horse. 

—New  Hampshire  has  three  million  dollars  in- 
vested in  horses,  four  and  a  half  million  in  catUe^ 
two  and  a  half  million  in  milch  cows,  two  million 
in  sheep,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  thou- 
sand in  swine. 

—Mr.  Nathan  Mosely,  of  Qoodground,  K.  J^ 
writes  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  he  has 
shot  at  different  times  four  king  birds  which  he 
thought  he  caught  in  the  veiy  act  of  catching 
honey  bees,  but  on  examining  their  crop  no  bees 
were  found.    . 

—Mr.  Chenery,  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  dalma  that 
the  Dutch  cattle  are  much  superior  to  any  otber 
breed  for  cheese  maldng,  or  for  the  production  of 
milk  for  family  use,  or  for  city  markets ;  that  they 
are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
general  fanner,  combining  in  a  great  degree  the 
desirable  qualities  of  dairy,  beef,  and  woik  cattle. 

—To  keep  borers  and  other  insects  from  fruit 
trees,  the  following  wash  is  recommended  by  one 
who  has  tried  it.  Put  into  a  water-tight  barrel, 
one  pail  soft  soap,  four  quarts  of  sulphur,  foor 
quarts  air  slacked  lime ;  four  quarts  of  wood  ashes, 
half  bushel  of  cow  or  hen  manure,  and  water 
enough  to  fill  the  barrel. 

—The  custom  of  working  horses  inunediately 
after  being  fed,  and  especially  when  long  intervals 
elapse  between  hours  of  feeding,  weakens  the  di- 
gestive organs  and  predisposes  them  to  attacks 
of  colic.  Very  cold  water  given  when  the  horse's 
body  is  heated,  and  a  sudden  stoppage  of  perspim- 
tion,  are  also  exciting  causes  of  this  disorder. 

—A  large  per  cent,  of  the  lambs  in  Rutland  Co., 
Yt.,  have  died,  either  at  birth,  or  when  but  a  few 
days  old.  Some  of  the  most  experienced  sheep 
raisers  are  the  greatest  losers,  and  cannot  acoonnf 
for  this  unusual  mortality  of  the  lambs.  The 
same  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  many  places  in  Addi- 
son county. 

— W.  B.  Merry,  of  Anson,  writes  to  the  Maisu 
Farmer  that  he  has  sixty  American  Merino  ewes, 
to  which  he  commenced  feeding  one  bushel  of 
potatoes  per  day,  one  week  before  Umbing.  Forty- 
eight  of  them  had  fifty  lambs,  up  to  April  ISth, 
and  all  were  smart  and  doing  as  well  as  Iambs 
dropped  in  May.  He  had  not  lost  a  Iamb,  and  sel- 
dom had  to  help  one  to  suck,  notwithstanding  it 
was  quite  cold  at  times.    He  had  one  lamb  Uiat 
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weighed  twelve  and  a  half  ponnds,  dropped  by  a 
yearling  ewe. 

—A  regalation  recently  adopted  in  relation  to 
the  market  in  Havana  reqnires  the  dally  attend- 
ance of  a  yeterinary  snrgeon  at  the  slaughter 
hoose,  to  inBpect  every  animal  boaght  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. In  view  of  the  late  disclosures  in  relation 
to  the  trichinous  disease,  should  not  some  meas- 
ures be  adopted  in  this  country  for  the  safety  of 
tiioee  who  use  pork  as  a  food  ? 

—Owners  of  horses  are  indebted  to  the  Veterin- 
ary Department  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  the 
statement  that,  ''Strangulation  of  the  intestines  by 
pedunculated  tumors,  or  hypertrophied  appendices 
epiploioe,  is  among  the  lesions  to  which  the  intes- 
tines are  liable."  Webster's  Unabridged  is  among 
the  premiums  offbred  for  subscribers  to  the 
M0NTHI.T  New  England  Fabmer. 

—Richard  McGraw,  of  Lironia,  Mich.,  gives  the 
following  as  a  preventive  of  grub  in  the  head : 
Take  a  feed  trough ;  put  tar  in  it ;  take  salt  and 
sulphur ;  put  it  over  the  tar.  The  preparation  will 
prevent  the  (Estrta  Ovie  from  laying  its  eggs  on 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  of  the  sheep.  It  will 
also  kill  ticks,  so  that  sheep  which  use  it  will  not 
have  a  tick  on  them. 

—A  man  out  west  got  ready  to  plant  his  potatoes 
before  the  moon  showed  the  right  sign,  and  so  one 
day  he  went  very  quietly  into  the  field  and  did  up 
the  job  in  good  order,  being  careftil  to  finish  at 
night  before  the  moon  got  up  to  see  what  he  was 
about.  The  result  was  he  had  a  good  crop,  and 
now  brags  how  nicely  he  "come  it"  over  that  po- 
tential orb. 

—The  Prairie  Farmer  has  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  beet  sugar  en- 
terprise in  Illinois  and  other  Western  States. 
About  100,000  lbs.  of  sugar  of  an  excellent  quality 
has  been  manuDtctured  in  Chatsworth,  111.,  the 
past  season,  demonstrating  that  beets  grown  there 
are  as  rich  in  sugar  as  those  produced  in  the  best 
sugar  districts  of  the  Old  World. 

—The  city  of  San  Jose,  Califomia,  is  entirely 
out  of  debt,  with  a  surplus  fiind  of  $50,000;  a 
school  fund  interest  of  nearly  $100,000 ;  is  laying 
out  and  planting  with  trees,  &c.,  a  splendid  and 
spacious  public  square;  has  a  "foundry"  which 
supplies  the  city  with  water,  and  farmers  with 
their  implements,  even  to  steam  engines  for  har- 
vesting, of  which  thirty  were  in  operation  last  fall 
in  the  valley ;  a  large  silk  factory  has  been  com- 
menced, and  extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  for  feeding  the  worms  in  its  vicinity. 

—At  a  late  discussion  of  the  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Whitman  said,  I  wish  to  raise 
a  good  crop  of  herds  grass,  and  do  not  care  to  sow 
dover.  It  is  difficult  to  cure.  But  when  I  get 
ready  to  raise  clover  I  shall  do  so,  but  that  will 
not  be  until  cotton  cloth  Ib  cheaper.  I  want  a  hay 
stool  standing  two  inches  from  the  ground,  and  a 
hqr  cap.   Then  I  can  put  my  dover  upon  the  stool, 


and  cover  it  with  the  hay  cap,  and  let  it  cure  out. 
In  this  way  the  leaves  are  saved  and  good  hay 
made. 

—The  Illinois  Legislature  at  its  last  session 
passed  a  law  providing  that  any  i>erson  bringing 
into  the  State  seed  of  the  Canada  thistle,  in  the 
packing  of  goods,  grain  or  grass  seeds,  or  other- 
wise, and  permitting  the  same  to  be  disseminated 
and  vegetate,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  ^^400 ;  and 
any  person  allowing  this  thistle  to  mature  and  dis- 
seminate its  seed  upon  his  lands  shall  be  subjected 
to  a  penalty  of  $15. 

—Horace  Greeley,  after  visiting  Yineland,  N.  J., 
at  his  own  expense,  made  a  speech  on  his  return 
at  the  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club,  in  which 
he  said  that  "any  acre  of  that  land  requires  forty 
tons  of  marl,  and  to  this  should  be  added  1^100 
worth  of  other  manures."  He  complains  that  he 
was  reported  as  Baying  that  "little  manure  is  re- 
quired." The  Club  appears  to  be  backing  down 
from  its  endorsement  of  Yineland. 

—The  editor  of  the  Califomia  Farmer  had  the 
pleasure  recently  of  shaking  the  hand  of  an  ad- 
miring visitor  of  Califomia,  who  had  the  pleasant 
remembrance  of  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand 
of  Oen.  George  Washington.  The  gentleman's 
name  is  J.  Harrod,  of  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y., 
who  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  was  on  a  visit  to 
friends  in  California. 

—The  Iowa  Falls  SenHnel  leams  that  provisions 
are  getting  very  scarce  in  Hancock  and  Wright 
counties.  That  about  on^third  of  the  people  of 
Hancock  and  Wright  counties  now  lack  seed  wheat, 
and  a  few  of  them  are  already  living  on  short  ra- 
tions. The  unusual  amount  of  plowing  for  wheat 
done  last  fall  indicated  an  unusual  harvest  this 
season,  but  now  for  want  of  seed  it  will  scarcdy 
reach  an  average.  And  the  hardship  is  still  worse 
in  view  of  the  rapid  inmiigration  to  that  section. 


Milk  Sickness. — The  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Reporter  states  that  the  affection  of  cattle 
known  as  milk  sickness,  is  caused  by  eating 
the  white  snake  root,  Eupatorium  Ageratoi" 
des.  This  discovery  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  three  separate  observers,  at  about  the  same 
time.  One  of  them  Mr.  William  Jerry,  of 
Edwardsville,  HI.,  in  1860,  gathered  this  plant 
by  mistake  for  the  nettle,  and  ate  it  as  boiled 
greens.  On  the  day  following,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  violent  trembling,  prostra- 
tion, and  faintness,  and  on  the  next  da^  with 
vomiting,  and  violent  retching.  He  cud  not 
fully  recover  in  five  years,  and  in  the  mean 
time  tried  the  plant  on  domestic  animals  with 
similar  results.  Dr.  Amos  Sawyer  of  Hills- 
boto,  HI.,  Mr.  R.  N.  Lee  of  iJokomis,  Dr. 
McPheters  of  St.  Louis,  Botanist,  and  Mr. 
Enno,  chemist,  all  coincide  in  the  opinion  that 
milk  sickness  is  caused  by  this  hitherto  unsus- 
pected phmt,  which  animals  are  said  to  like 
when  it  u  in  bloom. 
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A  DISTBIGT  SOHOOIi  HOUBID. 


Evidences  of  a  growing  taste  for  the  pleas- 
ant and  beautiful  are  to  be  seen  .in  the  archi- 
tecture and  surroundings  of  modem-built  res- 
idences throughout  New  England.  And  al- 
though the  bald,  cheerless,  and  ''out  of-door" 
aspect  of  many  a  school-house  provokes  the 
remark  that  **it  is  the  worst  looking  building 
in  the  whole  neighborhood,^^  there  is  now  and 
then  one  which  shows  that  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  at  work  which  shall  make  these  pri- 
mary "agricultural  colleges"  attractive  rath- 
er than  repulsive  to  the  Young  America  for 
whom  they  are  provided.  Indeed  so  great 
has  been  the  change  in  the  school  house  and 
in  the  system  of  instruction  of  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  parents  have  found  of  late  much 
less  necessity  for  * 'driving"  their  children  to 
school  than  formerly.  For  the  purpose  of 
aiding  those  neighborhoods  who  desire  that 
the  first  impressions  of  the  school  should  be 
pleasant  to  their  children,  we  publish  the  ac- 
companying plan  and  perspective  view  of  a 
school  house,  designed  by  Geo.  E.  Harney, 
for  our  columns.    The  engravings  need  lit- 


tle description.  The  perspective  view  shows 
the  style  of  the  exterior.  The  plan  shows  the 
position  and  relative  size  of  the  rooms. 

A  is  an  open  porch,  shielding  the  entrance  to 
the  girls^  apartment,  B ;  C  is  the  sdiool  room; 
D  is  a  recitation  room;  E,  the  boys'  entry; 
F,  woodroom ;  H,  wash  and  pump  room ;  K, 
the  teacher^  desk. 
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JPbr  flU^TeiP  Enffkmd  Famet. 
WASU    or    EBISNSZEB   BICHABDBOir. 

Having  been  yery  much  pleased  by  what  I 
saw  and  lieaTd  during  a  late  yisit  to  the  town 
of  Pepperell,  and  especially  to  the  faim  of 
Ebenezer  Richardson,  I  think  the  readers  of 
the  Farmkr  will  thank  me  for  a  brief  notice 
of  this  town,  of  this  farm,  and  of  this  farmer. 

Pepperell  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiliil  towns  in  Middlesex  county,  Mass.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Kas<hua  river,  and  on  the 
Woeesterand  Nashua  railroad,  thirty-seven 
miles  north-west  of  Boston.  The  surface 
consists  of  large  swells,  and  the  soil  is  good. 
Among  its  beautiful  estates  are  those  of  the 
Histonan  Prescott,  now  occupied  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Farrar,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr. 
George  T.  Bancroft,  and  others. 

But  as  an  illustration  of  practical  and  prof- 
itable farming,-— of  what  may  be  done  with 
our  "worn  out"  New  Englana  farms  by  young 
men  with  no  other  means  than  health,  industry, 
and  an  agricultural  education — ^I  propose  to 
confine  my  remarks  at  this  time  to  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Richardson,  which  consists  of 
some  200  acres,  and  which  he  purchased 
about  forty  years  ago. 

It  was  previously  owned  by  Mr.  David 
Sbedd,  who  kept  for  a  time  about  40  head  of 
cattle.  After  his  death  the  farm  was  occupied 
by  his  widow,  one  son  and  two  grandaons,  and 
by  poor  management  was  run  down  so  low  as 
barely  to  yield  enough  to  keep  three  cows,  one 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse.  Among  the  causes 
of  the  decline  in  the  farming  interests  of  this 
town  was  the  introduction  of  the  coopering  bu- 
siness, which  stripped  the  town  of  its  best  timber 
and  engaged  the  attention  of  its  most  active  citi- 
aens,  especially  of  its  young  men,  who  seemed 
to  prefer  this  business  to  out-door  work. 
As  this  fever  subsided,  instead  of  taming  their 
attention  to  agriculture  the  young  men  were 
disposed  to  seek  their  fortune  in  manufactur- 
'  ing,  trade,  &c.  Mr.  Richardson,  however, 
preferred  farming,  and  for  fifteen  years  worked 
on  the  farm  about  eight  months  a  year ;  going 
to  school  or  teaching  during  the  winter  months, 
but  never  receiving,  in  either  capacity,  over 
tUiteen  dollars  per  month. 

Mr.  Richardson  purchased  the  place  subject 
to  the  encumbrance  of  the  "widow's  thirds," 
four  years  before  he  occupied  the  house, 
thoDgh  he  cut  the  hay  and  managed  the  farm 
with  a  view  to  its  future  improvement,  so  far 
as  be  could  while  working  out  most  of  these 
four  years.  On  coming  mto  full  possession 
be  be^n  with  four  cows  and  one  pair  of 
oxen,  m  addition  to  the  six  head  previously 
kept  by  the  widow. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  manure 
heap,  he  kept  a  good  number  of  swine,  and 
increased  his  stock  of  cattle  as  far  as  he  could, 
until  he  was  able  to  keep  forty  head, — ^the 
Uigest  nmnber  he  has  ever  owned — ^usually 


keeping  about  thirty,  with  from  eight  to  twen- 
ty-eight swine. 

He  has  tried  the  Durham,  Dutch,  Jersey 
and  native,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the 
Durhams  and  their  grades  with  the  native 
stock.  He  has  always  raised  his  own  cows ; 
believing  this  the  cheapest  way  of  securing 
those  of  superior  quality  for  his  purpose,  which 
is  mainly  butter  making. 

A  peat  meadow  of  about  24  acres  has  been 
thoroughly  reclaimed.  Originally  it  was  so 
soft  that  a  man  would  be  lucxy  to  cross  it  and 
not  sink  up  to  his  waist.  The  grass  was 
'*cotton  top,"  interspersed  with  flags,  such 
as  are  used  in  coopenng,  and  some  cranberry 
vines.  The  quality  of  the  mud  was  such  that 
if  a  load  of  gravel  was  carted  on  in  the  winter, 
herdsgrass  would  spring  up  the  next  year, 
wherever  it  was  spread.  *  On  draining  this 
swamp  it  settled  three  feet.  Twelve  acres  of 
it  have  grown  up  to  wood ;  before  it  was  drain- 
ed the  pines  would  grow  to  the  height  of  a 
man's  shoulder,  and  Sien  fall  down.  Twelve 
acres  have  been  cultivated,  and  year  before 
last  a  portion  of  this  produced  com  at  the  rate 
of  about  75  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the^ 
process  of  reclaiming  this  meadow  there  were 
on  three  or  four  acres  about  40  cords  to  the 
acre  of  ash,  pine  and  maple  logs  du^  out, — 
some  of  which  measured  2  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  hard  wood  logs  were  much  decayed. 
The  roots,  stomps  and  logs  at  the  suHaoe 
were  completely  rotten.  At  the  depth  of  four 
feet  the  peat  is  red  and  hard.  Among  the 
curiosities  found  were  perfect  leaves  of  birdi, 
ash  and  cranberry  vines,  and  one  perfect 
cranberry  hns  been  preserved  that  was  found 
four  feet  fi  om  the  surface. 

The  hay  annually  cut  on  this  farm  is  about 
70  tons  and  all  of  good  quality,  none  being 
poor  meadow. 

There  are  two  and  a  half  acres  of  peach 
trees  in  one  orchard,  five  prears  old;  all  of 
which  are  now  in  fine  condition,  and  prombe 
to  bear  abundantly.  There  are  also  six  acres 
more  set  among  apple  trees  in  another  orch- 
ard. AU  the  peach  t*es  on  this  farm  are 
seedlings, — ^being  a  large  yellow  rare  ripe, 
called  the  Pepperell  peach.  Nearly  all  the 
apple  trees  of  the  several  fine  orchards  on  the 
farm  were  raised  from  the  seed  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. There  are  cherries,  pears  and  other 
small  fruits  and  grapes. 

The  buildings  on  this  farm  are  now  com- 
fortable and  convenient,  and  have  been  built 
and  refitted  by  Mr.  Richardson  at  an  expense 
equal  to  the  original  purchase  money  of  the 
farm.  He  has  three  bams— 66  by  40,  40  by  28, 
40  by  30 — ^a  com  bam,  apple  house,  and  cait 
house,  with  cellars  under  all. 

A  State  premium  of  $100 ;  a  first  county 

Sremium  of  $25,  and  a  second  of  $20,  by  the 
liddlesex  Agricultural  Society,  have  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Richardson ;  besides  a  first 
premium  of  $25  on  Reclaimed  Peat  Meadowg, 
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one  of  $20  on  Apple  Orchards,  and  several 
smaller  ones  on  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 

I  obtained  no  statistics  as  to  the  annual 
income  of  this  farm,  but  it  was  said  to*be 
much  larger  than  that  derived  from  most 
of  the  other  farms  in  this  neighborhood.  It 
was  remarked  by  an  observing  townsman  that 
the  clear  profit  realized  from  this  farm  was 
ten  times  as  large  as  that  from  some  carelessly 
managed  ones  in  town. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Richardson^s  ex- 
ample the  young  men  of  the  town  are  leaving 
their  old  homesteads,  which  are  gradually 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  more  industrious 
foreign  population.  And  even  now  it  is  said 
there  are  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  this  beautiful  town  who  devote 
their  whole  attention  to  farming. 

Mr.  Richardson  expressed  regret  for  this 
growing  distaste  for  a^icultural  life,  and 
remarked  that  comparatively  few  of  all  his 
acauaintances  who  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
haa  met  with  any  marked  success.  w. 


HOW  TO  MAKB  GOOD  BUTTSB. 

We  copy  the  following  judicious  suggestions 
from  the  Report  of  6.  Reynolds,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Butter,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Middlesex,  Mass.,  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  1866  :— 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  '^Transactions  of  the  Middlesex  Agricul- 
tural Society"  for  the  last  ten  years,  must  be 
struck  by  the  meagre  character  of  many  of 
the  reports  of  the  Butter  Committees.  As  a 
usual  thing,  beyond  the  mere  statement  of  the 
awards,  umost  nothing  has  been  hazarded 
either  in  the  way  of  criticism  or  suggestion. 
Your  present  committee  venture  to  step  odt 
of  this  beaten  track,  and  to  say  that  they  do 
not  believe  that  the  premiums  are  accomplish- 
ing the  amount  and  especially  the  kirid  of 
good  which  they  ought  to  accomplish.  And 
tiiey  are  the  more  emboldened  to  do  this,  when 
they  remember  the  griat  agricultural  value  of 
the  article  which  they  have  under  considera- 
tion. Butter,  with  the  exception  of  hay  and 
possibly  live  stock,  is  the  product  of  the  farm 
which  in  Massachusetts  has  the  greatest  money 
value.  In  this  respect  it  is  equal  or  superior 
to  the  corn  crop,  and  probably  worth  more 
than  the  oat,  barley,  wheat,  orchard  and  mar- 
ket-garden crop  together.  Judging  from  the 
past  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  yearly  pro- 
duct of  batter  in  Massachusetts  is  from  8,000,- 
000  to  9,000,000  lbs ;  worth  this  year  at  the 
fiirmer^s  door  more  than  $3,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  about  $100  to  each  and  every  farm 
in  the  State.  It  is  evident  then  that  anything 
which  tends  to  improve  the  quality  or  increase 
the  ease  and  oertunty  of  its  production  is  of 
vital  importance  to  our  farmers.  Our  system 
of  agricultural  premiums  ought  to  do  more 
than  reward  personal  skill.    It  ought  to  ac- 


quaint us  with  the  principles  and  methods 
which  are  back  of  that  skill,  and  certainly  it 
should  be  possible  to  deduce  from  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  some  dozen  of  the  best 
dairy-women  in  the  county  definite  ideas  and 
rules  about  butter-making.  Well,  we  have 
before  us  the  statements  of  the  methods  of 
more  than  a  dozen  of  such,  and  after  a  repeat- 
ed and  sedulous  perusal  of  them  we  are  unable 
to  say  whether  the  beautiful  specimens  before 
us  came  from  **a  pure  knack"  in  the  individu- 
als of  doing  about  right,  or  are  the  results  of 
wise  methods  faithfully  followed.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  the  requirement  of  the  Society,  as  in- 
terpreted by  contributors,  does  not  bring  us 
full  and  precise  statements  of  the  hows  and 
whats  and  whens  of  butter-making,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process.  And 
they,  above  all  things,  are  what  we  need  most 
to  know.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  give  fewer 
and  larjger  premiums  and  demand  in  retam 
more  minute  accounts?  Or  else  to  give  an 
additional  premiupa  to  whoever  should  furnish 
at  the  same  time  excellent  butter  and  as  ex- 
cellent a  story  of  how  it  came  to  be  so  good? 
The  character  of  the  dairy-room  and  the 
temperature  maintained  in  it ;  the  number  and 
kind  of  utensils  used ;  the  time  which  the  milk 
is  allowed  to  stand  before  ^mming ;  how  of- 
ten the  churning  takes  place;  whether  Uie 
cream  and  the  chum  are  raised  to  iny  special 
and  mutually  equal  temperature;  whether  cold 
water  is  used  at  any  stage  of  the  work,  and  if 
so,  when ;  how  much  salt  is  put  in,  and  how 
and  when ;  whether  the  butter  is  worked  with 
the  hands,  or  with  a  wooden  spoon,  or  wiUi 
both ;  the  manner  in  which  the  stock  ia  kept 
and  fed ; — these  and  many  other  things,  exer- 
cise, no  doubt,  an  important  influence  upon 
the  result.  And  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
statements  of  the  contributors  o^ght  to  ahed  a 

rt  deal  more  light  on  these  points  than  they 
,  and  that  good  butter-making  ouffht  to  bd 
less  an  accidental  peculiarity,  and  more  a 
trade,  with  definite  rules  and  habits  which  can  ' 
be  learned  and  practiced  by  any  body.  It 
would  seem  as  though  everjr  good  dairy-woman 
ought  to  have  on  these  pomts  not  onl^  correct 
instincts  but  intelligence,  and  that  it  ia  the 
work  of  the  society  to  demand  and  to  cultivate 
this  accurate  intelli^nce.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said,  that  fanning  is  not  in  any  department  an 
exact  science.  That  is  true.  But  there  ia  no 
department  which  so  nearly  approaches  it  as 
that  of  the  dairy.  And  thoueh  your  commit- 
tee, at  least  the  chairman  tnereof,  diarlaims 
any  profound  insight  into  the  practical  detafls 
of  the  work,  yet  '*he  ffuesses'^  and  indeed,  has 
it  'impressed  upon  his  mind^^  that  notluqg 
pays  better  in  butter-making  than  to  have 
precise  methods  and  to  stick  to  them ;  and  he 
hopes  that  the  Society  will  from  year  to  ye«r 
grow  more  and  more  pressingly  curioua  in  its 
questions  until  it  finds  out  what  these  methods 
are. 
As  to  practical  lessons  this  year;  judging 
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irom  the  specimens  exhibited  and  from  the  ac- 
companying statements,  your  committee  would 
say,  with  diffidence,  that  it  would  8eem,^r«<, 
that  cream  which  was  not  allowed  to  stand  at 
the  most  over  thirty-six  hours  (in  the  summer 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours  in  most  dairy-rooms) 
made  sweeter  butter  than  that  which  stood 
longer ;  second,  that  it  was  better  to  chiim 
twice  or  even  three  times  in  a  week  than 
once  ;  third,  that  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound 
of  butter  meets  more  nearly  the  average  taste 
than  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity ;  fourth,  that 
the  quality  of  the  butter  is  much  less  depend- 
ent upon  the  character  of  the  feed  of  the  cow 
than  is  sometimes  supposed.  In  respect  to 
this  last  point  the  statements  vary  to  this  ex- 
tent :  **fed  on  grass  entirely,"  "fed  on  grass 
and  corn-stalks,^^  '*feed,  besides  usual  pasture, 
a  small  quantity  of  green  com  fodder  and  one 
quart  meal  daily, ^^  '*has  not  had  any  grain 
since  the  Ist  of  June."  Yet  there  is  scarcely 
an  appreciable  difference  in  the  butter  made 
under  these  varying  circumstances.  From 
which  we  deduce  the  conclusion  that  the  good- 
ness of  butter  depends  far  more  upon  the  care 
with  which  it  is  made,  and  very  possibly  upon 
the  original  butter-making  quality  of  the  cow, 
than  upon  the  nature  of  the  food. 


From  Harper's  New  Monthly. 
SUGAS-MAKINa. 

Tbc  ero«iiB  rose  fh>m  her  snowy  bed 

As  she  felt  the  spring's  caresses, 
And  tlie  willow  from  her  graceAil  bead 

Shook  out  her  yellow  tresses. 

Through  the  crumbling  walls  of  his  ley  cell 

Stole  the  brook,  a  happy  royer ; 
And  he  made  a  noise  like  a  silver  bell 

In  rannlng  under  and  over. 

The  earth  was  pushing  the  old  dead  grass 

With  lily  hand  from  her  bosom, 
And  the  sweet  brown  buds  of  the  sassafraa 

Oonld  scarcely  hide  the  blossoms. 

.^d  breaking  naturals  solitude 
Game  the  aze  strokes  clearly  ringing, 

For  the  chopper  was  busy  in  the  wood 
Sre  the  early  birds  were  singing. 

All  day  the  hardy  settler,  now 

At  his  task,  was  toiling  steady ; 
His  fields  were  cleared,  and  his  shining  plow 

Was  set  by  the  furrow  ready. 

And  down  In  fhe  woods,  where  the  sun  appeared 
Throng  the  naked  branches  breaking, 

His  mstic  cabin  has  been  reared 
For  the  time  of  sugar-making. 

And  now,  as  about  it  he  came  and  went. 

Cheerfully  planning  and  toiling, 
His  good  child  sat  there,  with  eyes  Intent 

On  the  Are  and  the  kettles  boiling. 

With  the  beauty  Nature  gave  as  her  dower, 
And  the  artless  grace  she  taught  her, 

The  woods  could  boast  no  ftdrer  flower 
Thim  Kose,  the  settler's  daughter. 

8he  watched  the  pleasant  Are  a^near, 

And  her  flither  coming  and  going, 
And  her  thoughts  were  all  as  sweet  and  clear 

As  the  drops  from  his  pail  overflowing. 

For  she  scarce  had  dreamed  of  earthly  Ills, 
And  love  had  never  found  her ; 


She  lived  shut  in  by  pleasant  hills 
That  stood  as  a  guard  around  her. 

And  she  might  have  lived  the  self-same  way 
Through  all  the  springs  to  follow. 

But  for  a  youth,  who  came  one  day 
Across  her  In  the  hollow. 

He  did  not  look  like  a  wicked  toan, 
And  yet,  when  he  saw  that  blossom, 

He  said.  "I  will  steal  this  Rose  If  I  can, 
And  hide  it  In  my  bosom.'* 

That  he  could  be  tired  yon  had  not  guessed 
Had  you  seen  him  Itgntly  walking ; 

But  he  must  have  been,  for  he  stopped  to  rest 
So  long  that  they  fell  to  talking. 

Alas  I  he  was  athirst,  he  said, 
Tet  he  feared  there  was  no  slaking 

The  deep  and  quenchless  thirst  he  had 
For  a  draft  beyond  his  taking. 

Then  she  fllled  the  cup  and  gave  to  him, 
The  settler's  blushing  daughter; 

And  he  looked  at  her  across  the  bxlm 
As  he  slowly  drank  the  water. 

And  he  sighed  as  he  put  the  enp  away, 
For  lips  and  soul  were  drinking : 

But  what  he  drew  from  her  eyes  that  day 
Was  the  sweetest,  to  his  thinking. 

I  do  not  know  if  her  love  awoke 

Before  his  words  awoke  it; 
If  she  guessed  at  his  before  he  spoke. 

Or  not  till  he  had  spoke  it. 

But  howsoe'er  she  made  It  known, 

And  howsoe'er  he  told  her. 
Each  unto  each  the  heart  had  shown 

When  the  year  was  little  older. 

For  oft  he  came  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  to  taste  of  the  sugar  water; 

And  she  was  a  settler's  wife  next  year 
Who  had  been  a  settler's  daughter. 

And  now  their  days  are  fair  and  fleet 

As  the  days  of  sugar  weather, 
While  they  drink  the  water,  clear  and  sweet. 

Of  the  cup  of  life  together. 


FSVBBS  AND  FHUIT8. 

Let^s  have  a  little  talk  about  orchards  and 
gardens,  as  life-preservers.  Many  a  farmer 
thinks  he  '*can^t  fuss  about  a  garden^*  with 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  in  ample  variety, 
hardly  about  an  orchard,  especially  beyond 
apple  trees.  So  he  goes  on  to  weightier  mat- 
ters of  grain,  or  stock,  or  dairy,  and  eats  pota- 
toes, wheat  bread,  pork  and  salt  beef,  all  sum- 
mer long ;  no  fine  variety  of  vegetables,  no 
grateful  berries,  no  luscious  peaches  or  juicy 
cherries.  By  October  fever  comes,  or  l)owel 
complaints  of  some  kind,  or  some  congestive 
trouoles,  most  likely.  He  is  laid  up,  work 
stops  a  month,  the  doctor  comes,  and  he  ' 
"drags  round"  all  winter,  and  the  doctor's  bill 
drags,  too.  The  poor  wif«,  meanwhile,  gets 
dyspeptic,  constipated,  has  fever,  too,  perhaps, 
and  she  *  *just  crawls  round."  What's  the  mat- 
ter.^ They  don't  know,  poor  souls.  Would 
tHey  build  a  hot  fire  in  July  and  shut  the  doors  P 
Of  course  not — ^in  their  rooms ;  but  they,  have 
done  just  that  in  their  poor  stomach,  now  so  P 
They  have  been  eating,  all  summer,  the  heat- 
producing  food,  fit  for  a  cold  season,  but  not 
for  a  warm  one.  A  Greenlander  can  eat  can- 
dles and  whale  fitt,  because  they  create  heat. 
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In  Janna^  we  are  op  toward  Greenland— in 
climate. 

A  Hindoo  livefl  on  rice,  juicy  fruits  and  trop- 
ic vegetables,  cooling  and  opening  to  the  sys- 
tem. In  July  we  move  toward  Hindostan,  in 
a  heat  almost  tropical.     Diet  must  change,  too . 

Have  apples,  pears,  cherries,  &c.,  from  the 
orchard,  every  day,  of  early  and  late  kinds. 
Let  there  be'  plenty  of  good  vegetables,  raso- 
berries,  strawberries,  &c.  It  takes  a  little 
time  and  trouble,  but  if  a  iJus  cheapeH  way  to 
pay  the  doctor's  bills.  And,  bless  your  dear 
souls,  these  things  taste  ^ood  / 

You  study  what  feed  is  good  for  pigs  and 
cattle.  AU  right ;  but  wife  and  children  are 
of  higher  consequence ;  and  it^s  a  shame  if, with 
all  our  great  gifts  of  intellect  and  intuition,  we 
do  not  obey  me  Divine  Laws  in  our  own  phv- 
sical  being  so  well  that  the  doctor  shall  visit  the 
house  less  than  the  horse-doctor  goes  to  the 
bam.  DonH  fail  of  vegetables,  berries,  and 
fruits.  Try  it,  and  you'll  sav  we  havenH  told 
half  the  truth. — BurcU  New  Xorker, 


Feed  for  Horses. — ^Barley  for  horses,  I 
think,  is  about  the  poorest  feed  that  can  be 
given  them.  If  they  are  doing  nothing,  they 
will  fat  a  little  on  it ;  but  it  is  not  like  that  pro- 
duced by  com.  If  they  are  put  into  worK,  it 
will  soon  wear  off.  I  have  been  working 
horses  and  feeding  them  on  barley,  and 
changed  to  feeding  them  on  com ;  and  afler 
the  second  feed  of  com  I  could  see  a  great 
change  in  them.  I  could  see  tha£  they  felt 
more  like  work;  they  would  straighten  the 
traces  quicker  when  spoken  to,  and  Viey  would 
hold  out  better  through  the  day.  For  work- 
ing horses,  I  should  give  com ;  and  for  horses 
to  drive  on  the  road,  I  should  give  com  and 
oats  mixed  together.  If  I  had  not  the  oats,  I 
should  give  uxe  com  alone.  For  a  working 
horse,  four  quarts  twice  a  day  would  not  hurt 
him ;  and  by  all  means  I  should  have  it  wet. — 
Maine  Farmer, 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
NATIVIC  TKBES  Ain>  SHRUBS 

TO  TAKE  THE  PUkCE  OP  THOSE  1«08T  OB  DE8TBOTED. 

We  are  looking  for  plants  to  make  up  for 
the  loss,  defacement  and  bare  ugliness  oflen 
produced  by  the  wanton  or  thoughUess  destrac- 
tion  of  the  trees  and  shmbs  which  grow  natu- 
lally  on  sides  of  the  country  by-roads  and  lanes, 
when  left  to  themselves.  To  the  eye  of  taste, 
nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  this  natural 
border ;  because  nothing  else  so  well  protects 
the  road  from  wind,  excessive  sunshine  and 
dust,  and  gives  the  impression  of  the  highest 
faitelligence  in  the  laying  out  of  these  way's, 
and  ^  feeling  of  natundness  and  retiredness  to 
a  person  who,  for  pleasure  or  on  business,  has 
occasion  to  pass  along  them. 

This  process  of  de^roction  is  still  going  on. 
I  have  juat  been  told  that  a  long,  winding,  de- 
Uglilful  nad  ia  a  distant  put  of  BrooUine» 


which  was  formerly  most  attractive  from  ths 
abundance  of  the  beautiful,  rare,  native  shmbs. 


that  lined  it  on  both  sides,  has  recently  been 
stripped  of  all  its  attractiveness  bv  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  exquisite  borders.  Ajid  I 
lately  saw  evidence,  for  a  great  distance  along 
a  radway,  that  this  barbarous  defs/d^ment  of 
nature  had  been  practiced,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  reason  for  it.  Young  trees, 
— ^birches,  alders,  oaks  and  pines, — and  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  shrabbeiy,  have  been  cut 
down  this  last  winter  or  spring,  and  the  ground 
where  they  grew  has  been  burnt  over.  Who- 
ever did  it  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the 
army  of  Attila  the  Hun. 

I  have  spoken,  very  briefly,  of  some  of  ths 
trees  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing this  waste.  Many  have  been  entirely 
omitted ;  as  a  description  of  all, — their  nature, 
economical  uses,  and  the  character  of  their 
beauty, — would  require  a  volume.  There  are 
some,  however,  not  yet  mentioned,  which  must 
not  be  omitted.  Such  are  the  birches.  Four 
distinct  species  of  this  handsome  family  belong 
to  our  woods,  and  may  be  found  growing  alone 
the  streams  or  in  the  forests  of  Middlesex ;  a3 
of  them  of  exceeding  gracefulness  and  beauty : 
the  fragrant  Black  Birch,  the  Yellow  Birch, 
with  its  brilliant  silvery  bark,  the  Canoe  Birch 
or  trae  White,  and  the  Grey  Birch  or  smaller 
White.  Another,  the  Red  Birch,  also  a  native 
of  the  county,  is  less  known  and  less  beautiful. 
All  of  these,  though  extremely  delicate  in  ap- 
pearance, are  easily  transplanted  from  the  for- 
est, are  very  hardy  and  rapid  growers ;  and 
will  flourish  on  the  most  sterile  soils  in  the 
most  exposed  situations. 

Of  these,  the  common  Grey  Birch,  or  White, 
is  best  known  and  least  valued.  Many  people 
despise  it,  merely  because  it  is  common.  Yet 
in  everything  but  size,  it  is  so  much  like  the 
common  Birch  of  England  and  Scotland,  that 
none  but  a  botanist  can  point  out  the  difference. 
Every  where  in  Northern  Europe  that  tiye  is 
celebrated  for  its  lightness  and  airiness,  and  it 
is  the  special  ornament  and  charm  of  Balmoral, 
the  British  Queen's  summer  residence  in  Scot- 
land. 

Our  little  Grey  Birch,  then,  is  yerj  beauti- 
ful. The  three  others  are  still  more  so.  AU 
are  remarkable  for  the  rich  colors  of  their 
tassels  in  spring;  for  the  shape  and  bril- 
liancy of  their  leaves ;  for  the  airy,  delicate 
elegance  of  their  oflen  pensile  spray,  and  for 
the  graceful  sweep  and  motions  of  the  branches 
and  the  whole  tree  when  swayed  by  the  wind. 

There  are  also  several  of  the  poplars  and 
some  of  the  willows,  whose  claims  to  the  char- 
acter of  beauty  would  be  readily  admitted  if 
they  were  European  or  Asiatic,  and  very  difli- 
cult  of  cultivation. 

I  shall  recommend  only  one  tree  more. 
This  is  the  Wild  Black  Cherry  Tree,  which  to 
the  excellent  qualities  of  each  of  the  other 
trees,  adds  two  of  its  own.  It  often  sprinn 
up  of  itself,  and  grows  everywhere  readily 
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iiid  rapidly,  li  blossoms  eariy,  and  bears 
abundantly  fruit  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
furnishing  the  best  native  remedy  known  for 
autumnal  diseases.  Its  leaves,  the  reddish- 
brown  color  of  its  branches  and  its  shadiness, 
make  it  always  a  beautiful  tree ;  and  it  is  such 
a  favorite  with  caterpillars  that  it  attracts 
them  fvom  the  trees  of  the  orchard.  It  does 
not  create  caterpiUar$^  it  only  draws  them 
away  from  other  trees,  and  thus  very  consid- 
erably lessens  the  labor  of  those  who  are  care- 
ful to  destroy  the  caterpillars*  nests  when  thev 
fint  appear,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  will 
always  be  found  on  these  wild  cherry  trees. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  great  number 
and  variety,  and  singular  beauty  of  the  shrubs, 
under  shrubs  and  climbers,  that  grow  naturally 
along  the  borders  or  in  the  openings  of  the 
primeval  forests  in  every  State  of  New  Eng- 
land. There  are  ten  or  eleven  whortleberry 
bushes, — huckleberries  or  blueberries, — fVom 
four  inches  to  ten  feet  in  heisht,  with  delicate, 
pearly  blossoms,  bright  handsome,  often  per- 
ennial leaves,  and,  in  most  instances,  some  of 
these  clothe  the  ground  under  the  pine  woods 
with  delicious  fruit  and  a  carpet  of  rich  colors.- 
Many  of  these  would  be  worth  cultivating  if  it 
were  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and 
foliage.  For  their  fruit  they  have  already 
been  reconunended. 

The  American  Rhododendron ;  the  two  spe- 
des  of  Azalea ;  the  Rhodora ;  the  three  Kal- 
mias, — the  mountain  Laurel,  the  Lamb-kill  and 
the  Glaucous, — with  the  Ledum,  all  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  constitute  a  family  which,  in 
beauty  of  flower  and  of  foliage,  does  not  yield 
to  any  family  in  the  temperate  zones.  '  Most  of 
them  are  known  and  cultivated,  and  are  objects 
of  admiration  in  the  '* American  gardens**  in 
Europe,  as  they  are,  in  a  lower  degree,  in  this 
country.  Nobody  knows  of  more  beautiful 
floweruig  shrubs  than  the  Kalmias ;  why  should 
they  not  be  brought  near  the  homes  of  all  sen- 
sible people,  who  desire  that  their  children 
should  grow  up  with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful 
in  nature?  The  native  Spireas, — Meadow 
Sweet  and  Steeple  Bush — are  as  valuable  as 
are  any  of  the  foreign  species  which  are  much 
souf^bt  for. 

Seven  or  eight  species  of  Viburnum, — the 
Hobble  bush,  Cranberry  tree.  Arrow  wood,  of 
several  sorts,  the  Sheepberry,  the  Mayberry 
Tree,  the  Witlye-Rod,  are  all  native  and  all 
beautiful  for  their  flowers  and  for  their  leaves. 

It  was  the  loss  of  some  fine  specimens  of  one 
or  two  of  these  plants  which  made  me  regret 
particulariy  the  destruction  of  the  road-side 
beauties  on  the  Worcester  Turnpike.  I  know 
not  now  where  to  find,  growing  wild,  within 
the  distance  of  an  aflemoon^s  drive,  the  Hob- 
ble bush,  Viburnum  Lantanoides,  with  its 
beaudfnl  flowers,  its  dark  crimson  berries,  and 
its  exceedingly  rich  leaves. 

Of  the  Cornels  or  Dogwood  Family,  much 
resembling  the  Viburnums,  there  are  six  spe- 
cies of  ddicate  looking  shrubs,  from  the  Cor^ 


no8  Florida,--Flowering  Dogwood,-<HBiaki]ig 
so  flue  a  show  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  and  oflen 
rising  to  more  than  twenty  feet  in  hei^it, 
through  the  Round-leaved,  the  Red  Osier,  the 
Pamcled,  the  Alternate  leaved,  down  td  the 
delicate  Silky  Cornel,  or  Kinnikinic,  anc^the 
pretty  little  Bunch  Berry  or  Dwarf  Cornel 
Berry.  All  these  are  deserving  of  cultivation, 
and,  when  once  planted,  will  need  little  care ; 
some  of  them  propagating  themselves  rapidly 
by  suckers. 

The  Roses  commend  themselves.  We  have 
found  growing,  as  if  wild,  three  of  which  are 
natives,  the  Early  Wild  Rose,  flowering  in 
May  and  June ;  the  Swamp  Rose,  in  August ) 
the  Shining  Rose,  remarkable  for  its  rich, 
dark  colored,  shining  leaves ;  and  the  Sweet 
Briar,  very  beautiful  both  in  flower  and  in 
fruit,  and  extremely  well  suited  to  form  a 
hedge. 

But  for  this  purpose,  we  have,  also  grow- 
ing wild,  besides  the  Buckthorn  and  Prickly 
Ash,  four  species  of  thorn, — ^the  Cockspur,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  the  Scarlet-fruited,  the 
Pear>leaved,  and  the  Dotted-fruited,  besides 
the  Hawthorn  of  Europe,  so  extensively  intror 
duced.  All  these  maJce  very  handsome  little 
trees,  when  growing  singly,  and  are  particu* 
larly  fit  to  be  so  treated.  More  beautiful  than 
them  all,  is  the  Small  Magnolia, — the  Glauca; 
— ^which  may  be  cultivated  without  difficulty. 
The  Bladder-nut  is  a  handsome  native,  strikf 
ing  from  its  leaves  and  curious  inflated  seed 
vessel. 

The  Mountain  Ash  is  too  well  known  to 
need  to  be  mentioned.  But  the  Shad  Bush,  or 
Wild  Su|ar  Pear,  ought  to  be  pointed  out  and 
planted  for  its  beauty  and  its  fruit,  as  ought 
the  Beach  Plum  and  the  Canada  Plum.  Three 
or  four  native  species  of  the  .Sumach  are  con- 
spicuous for  the  richness  of  their  foliage  and 
their  fruit,  and  are  very  hardy.  Two  <^h6rt» 
wonderfully  beautiful,  one  of  them  a  climber^ 
must  be  avoided  on  account  of  their  poisonous 
qualities. 

But  we  have,  to  take  their  places,  several 
plants  originally,  like  ourselves,  foreign,  but 
now  completely  naturalized.  Such  are  the 
Privet,  the  Virginia  Fringe  Tree  and  the  two 
Lilacs,  the  common  and  the  Persian. 

Of  native  climbing  plants,  we  have  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  are  anywhere  to  be 
fjgind;  all  of  them  hardy  and  easily  grown. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice is  the  Roxbury  Wax-work,  or  Staff  Tree. 
Climbing  upon  a  wall,  a  trellis,  or  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  it  has,  with  its  opening,  orange 
colored  pods  and  scarlet  seeds,  a.  fine  pictur- 
esciue  effect.  The  Virginia  Creeper  is  too 
w^l  known  to  need  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  here  and  in  foreign  lands  very  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  speaks  for  itself  on  the 
walls  of  most  of  our  churches,  and  as  an  orna- 
ment to  many  private  houses. 

We  do  not  make  siiflicient  use  of  our  native 
grape  vines.    They  are  a  beautiful  covering 
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for  a  stone  wall  or  a  fence ;  take  up  no  room, 
and  are  of  great  value.  Four  species  are  found 
in  Massachusetts,  some  varieties  of  which  pro- 
duce delicious  fruit,  and  the  finest  of  all  of 
them'  may  be  converted  into  excellent  jam  or 
maanalade,  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  a 
breakfast  or  a  dinner  table. 

All  the  plants, — ^trees,  shrubs,  undershrubs 
and  climbers — ^that  I  have  recommended,  grow 
from  seed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  find  out 
the  proper  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and  the 
kind  of  protection  the  seed  requires.  This  is 
to  be  discovered  in  every  case  by  studying  at- 
tentively, in  its  natural  habitation,  the  plant 
in  question,  and  finding  out  the  season  when 
the  seed  is  ripe  and  how  it  sows  itself,— on  the 
bare  earth,  or  among  bushes,  or  under  leaves, 
decayed  or  just  fallen.  G.  b.  e. 

.  Boston,  May,  1867. 


.Fbr  the  New  England  Fanmer, 
IiTFTIiBTOir,  MIDDIiBSEX  CO.,  MASS. 

This  town,  situated  on  the  Fitchbui^  rail- 
road, twenty-six  miles  from  Boston  and  twelve 
from  Lowell,  is  of  small  extent  in  territory 
and  contains  but  a  little  more  than  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Its  surface  is  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  and  contains  some  beau- 
tiful ponds.  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam, 
with  subsoil  of , gravel  and  clay,  and  produces 
excellent  crops  of  grass,  grain  and  fruit. 

The  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  almost 
exclusively  farming ;  and  yet,  considering  its 
extent  and  population,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  flourishing  towns  in  the  State. 
The  taxable  property  amounts  to  over  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  or  about  one  hundred 
dollars  to  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Its 
wealth  is  very  evenly  distributed ;  there  being 
few  who  are  worth  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  and  few  who  have  not  a  com- 
petency. This  town  expended  money  liberal- 
ly ana  furnished  men  promptly  during  the 
war,  and  in  six  months  atter  its  close  it  did  not 
owe  a  dollar. 

There  are  man^  youn^  farmers  in  this  place 
whose  public  spirit  and  improvements  are  most 
commendable.  We  think  the  estate  of  J.  A. 
Harwood,  Esq.,  in  the  southerly  part  of  Lit- 
tleton, is  one  especially  deserving  of  notice. 
It  contains  200  acres,  lying  nearly  m  a  square, 
and  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Harwq^ 
family  for  five  generations.  The  original  pro- 
prietor, who  came  from  England,  first  settled 
m  Concord,  Mass.,  but  shortly  afterwards  re- 
moved here. 

When  the  present  owner  came  in  possession 
of  the  farm,  fourteen  years  ago,  several  of  the 
fields,  which  npw  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
estate,  and  are  among  the  most  profitable,  pro- 
duced very  little.  Just  across  the  road  wnich 
passes  in  front  of  the  buildings  is  a  fine  or- 
chard containing  ten  acres.  Two  acres  of  this 
lot  nearest  the  road  were  set  out,  twenty  years 
■go,  by  Col.  Nahum  Harwood,  the  father  of 


the  present  proprietor.  The  pther  ei^ht  acres 
were  at  this  time  a  pasture,  producing  very 
little  feed;  much  of  it  was  covered  with  brush 
and  moss ;  and  that  part  of  it  most  conspicu- 
ous to  the  road  and  buildings,  being  a  steep  hill, 
considered  nearly  worthless  for  cultivation. 
When  Mr.  Harwood  began  to  tear  up  this  hill 
some  of  his  neighbors  thought  he  was  going  too 
fast.  But  the  result  speaks  for  itself.  The 
trees  are  in  a  very  thrifty  condition  and  bear 
evidence  of  j u dicious  management.  The  whole 
is  now  a  profitable  field,  and  a  beautiful  or- 
chard. Separating  the  two  acres  first  planted 
from  the  eijght  planted  fourteen  years  ago,  there 
is  a  run  which  was  formerly  very  wet  throughout 
the  year.  This  has  been  drained  by  the  pres- 
ent owner  and  produces  large  crops  of  grass 
of  excellent  quality.  On  the  whole  farm  there 
are  one  thousand  apple  trees,  some  of  which 
have  been  set  over  fifty  years,  and  have  been 
very  profitable. 

^  iy  the  roadside  is  a  fine  peach  orchard  of 
six  acres,  containing  the  best  early  and  late 
varieties,  which  are  now  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing condition.  The  land  occupied  by  this  or- 
chard was  likewise  a  pasture,  badly  worn  out, 
and  a  very  uninviting  field  for  cultivation. 
The  change  made  here  has  added  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  farm.  The  cultivated 
crops  have  paid  for  the  labor,  and  there  is  ev- 
ery prospect  that  the  peach  trees  will  bring  a 
handsome  return.  Mr.  Harwood  has  full  faith 
in  the  profitableness  of  fruit-raising,  and  says 
that  he  would  as  soon  set  a  peach  or  an  apple- 
orchard  to-day  as  ever. 

Another  improvement  is  a  reclaimed  meadow 
of  about  eight  acres.  The  mud  is  deep  on  a 
lar^  part  of  it.  Before  it  was  drained*  cattle 
could  not  go  on  to  it.  The  grass  was  so  poor 
that,  for  one  or  two  years,  the  growth  on  about 
five  acres  was  sold  standing  for  five  dollars. 
A  portion  of  this  has  been  unproved  yearly  by* 
Mr.  Harwood,  until  now  the  last  remaining 
part  has  been  dressed.  The  method  of  re- 
claiming has  been  to  spread  on  ffravel  enough 
to  cover  the  grass  thoroughly ;  uien  a  coat  of 
horse  manure  without  plowing,  or  sowing  any 
grass  seed.  A  crop  or  weeds  is  obtained  the 
brst  year,  but  afler  that  good  herds  grass 
comes  in ;  which,  when  ready  for  the  mowing 
machine  is  as  high  as  the  horses'  backs.  Mr. 
Harwood  says  that  the  crop  will  average  four 
tons  strong  to  the  acre,  thouff^  he  never  cuts  a 
second  crop.  This  meadow  is  diessed  every 
other  year  with  a  compost  of  horse-manure 
and  mud.  The  prevailing  idea,  that  mud  is 
not  a  suitable  dressing  for  a  meadow  is  re- 
garded as  erroneous  by  Mr.  Harwood. 

About  eight  acres  of  com  fodder  were  raised 
last  year,  mostly  in  the  apple  orchards,  requir- 
ing but  little  labor,  as  managed.  After  plant- 
ing time,  the  land  was  plowed,  the  com  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  It  was  cut  in  the 
last  of  September,  bound,  stocked,  and  left  to 
stand  from  one  to  two  months  until  thoroughly 
dried.  It  was  then  pat  in  the  bam  and  packed. 
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A  litde  salt  does  not  hurt  it.  The  estimated 
crop,  when  dried,  was  twenty-five  tons,  for 
which  Mr.  H.  was  offered  $12  per  ton,  at  the 
bam.  Mr.  Harwood  has  some  of  this  in  his 
bam  now,  and  his  cattle  consider  it  a  luxur}'. 
He  thmks  that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  more 
than  a  crop  of  potatoes ;  and  believes  that  no 
man  who  will  cultivate  this  crop  need  complain 
that  he  cannot  fill  his  bam  or  keep  his  stock 
for  want  of  food. 

The  mansion  house  on  this  estate  is  a  commo- 
dious building,  pleasantly  situated  and  shaded 
by  beautiful  elms.  There  are  also  two  tene- 
inent  houses  in  which  the  help  on  the  farm  re- 
side and  board  themselves.  The  plan*  of 
having  the  employees  of  the  farm  board  them- 
selves, Mr.  Harwood  regards  as  much  the  best. 
It  is  cheaper  for  the  employer  and  more  satis- 
fartory  to  the  hired  hands ;  while  it  greatly 
relieves  the  domestic  cares  and  labors.  He 
has  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  good  hands  on  his  farm. 

The  present  stock  on  the  farm  is  about  thirty 
head  of  homed  cattle,  six  horses  and  several 
awine.  Forty  head  are  wintered  and  hay, 
&c. ,  enough  cut  for  them.  Formerly  the  stock 
was  thirteen  cows,  one  pair  of  oxen  and  a 
horse.  The  bam  is  a  fine  building  100  bv  40 
feet,  with  wing  40  feet ;  under  the  bam  there 
is  a  verv  good  cellar,  nine  feet  in  depth,  and 
box  stalls  in  the  wing.  Formerly  the  bam  was 
100  by  28  feet,  with  no  cellar.  There  is  also 
gocKl  running  water  in  the  yard.  Connected 
with  the  bam  is  a  henery,  12  by  12  feet,  two 
stories,  wi  h  yard  enclosed  by  a  high  fence. 
This  is  entirely'  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Har- 
wood^s  son,  twelve  years  of  age,  who  purchases 
the  food,  sells  the  products,  and  keeps  an  ac- 
count of  the  expenditures  and  income.  I 
learn  from  him  that  he  has  made  $15  net  profit 
from  twelve  hens  (all  pure  Brahmas)  during 
*the  last  eleven  months. 

A  great  quantity  of  muck  is  used  on  this 
farm.  Six  nundred  horse  cart-loads  of  com- 
post manure  have  been  carted  out  from  the 
cellar  since  August  last. 

Tlioron£;hbred  Short  Horns. 

Mr.  Harwood  makes  a  specialty  of  raising 
thoroughbred  Short  Horn  cattle.  He  was 
among  the  pioneers  in  this  business  in  this  vi- 
cinity, having  introduce<l,  several  years  ago, 
the  nrst  Short  Horn  Hull  into  his  native  town. 
He  considers  the  thoroughbred  Short-Homs 
more  docile,  greater  milkers,  finer  formed  and 
much  superior  to  any  breed  that  we  have. 
He  believes  the  Durhams  will  live  and  thrive 
where  the  native  or  any  othei  breed  will. 

There  are  several  other  farms  in  this  town 
that  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  give  you 
some  account  of.  w. 

May  7,  1867. 


Prevention  and  Cure  of  Lice. — It  is 
well  known  that  cattle  are  not  affected  with 
lice  in  the  summer  season,  when  lying  upon  the 


eround,  and  frequently  pawing  in  the  dirt ;  while 
bulls  that  are  always  pawing  m  the  ground  and 
sand  are  very  rarely  troubkd  with  the  pest. 
This  fact  confirms  the  utility  of  dirt  or  sand. 
Every  farmer  or  cattle  keeper  should  provide 
an  ample  supply  of  fine  sand  in  season  to  have  it 
thoroughly  dry  before  freezing  weather,  and 
place  It  in  some  dry  and  convenient  spot,  and 
whenever  the  stables  are  cleaned,  spnnkle  the 
floors  with  a  few  shovelfuls.  The  drv  sand 
will  work  its  way  among  the  hairs  of  the  ani- 
mals, proving  a  certain  preventive  of  vermin, 
and  even  driving  them  away,  or  destroying 
them  after  they  have  made  lodgment.  Sand 
will  also  be  valuable  for  absorbing  the  liquid, 
and  a  safeguard  against  slippery  floors.  We 
have  tried  sand,  and  know  its  efficacy.  When 
cattle  are  badly  afflicted,  it  may  be  sometimes 
necessary  for  their  speedy  removal,  to  wash  the 
animal  with  a  decoction  of  tobacco  (not  too 
strong)  boiled  in  chamber  ley ;  or  by  applying 
lard  upon  the  affected  parts.  Unguentiun,  and 
lika  violent  poisons,  are  dangerous,  and  should 
be  avoided ;  but  usually  will  effect  a  cure.  It 
may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  sprinkle  a  lit- 
tle dr^r  sand  along  the  back  of  the  animal. 
Sand  is  cheap  and  safe.  Try  it. — H&race 
Thayer^  in  American  Farmer. 


Rules  fob  Selling  Wool. — ^At  the  late 
Fair  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  one  evening  was  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  proper  prepara- 
tion and  rules  for  selling  wool.  The  leading 
sheep  breeders  of  Vermont  and  of  New  York 
were  present.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  ex- 
pressing a  preference  for  the  plan  of  dispos- 
ing of  wool  in  the  unwashed  state,  but  leaving 
wool  growers  to  consult  their  own  convenience 
as  to  washing ;  against  all  uniform  and  arbi- 
trary rules  of  deduction ;  against  combinatioiui 
of  buyers,  and  in  favor  of  a  just  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  superior  quality  and  condition, 
on  the  part  of  buyers. 


Cows  AND  Sheep. — These  animals  should 
never  be  pastured  together.  As  the  latter  are 
astir  early  in  the  morning,  they  generally  suc- 
ceed in  appeasing  their  appetite  before  the 
cows  that  occupy  the  pasture  with  them  dur- 
ing the  daytime  are  admitted,  and  usually  de- 
stroy much  more  herbage  than  they  consume. 
No  animal  will  partake  of  grass  upon  which  a 
sheep  has  lain,  or  even  trod ;  there  is  a  peculiar 
aroma  characteristic  of  these  animals  which  is 
offensive  to  cattle.  It  is  far  better  to  pasture 
every  description  of  anifbal  by  itself,  than  to 
put  them  promiscuously  together,  as  is  fre- 
quently done. 
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THB  OliOtrr  MOBCOBATJ  FBAB. 
(Pronounotd  Gloo-Mor-to.) 


The  above  cat  is  a  remarkably  exact  repre- 
•entation,  as  to  size,  form  and  general  appear- 
ance, of  one  of  the  specimens  of  this  favorite 
pear,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Cambridge 
Froit  Preserving  House,  May  20th,  and  which 
we  have  kept  in  our  desk  till  to-day,  May  25,  as 
advised  by  Mr.  Hovey,  to  "ripen  up.^'  On 
testing  it  we  find  it  quite  fresh,  juicy,  and  not 
at  all  *  *bad  to  take."  A  December  pear  hardly 
ripe  enough  for  the  table  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  succeeding  May,  is  one  of  the  wonderful 
results  of  science  applied  to  the  practical  num- 
i^gement  of  farm  and  garden  products. 

The  Glout  Morceaii  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  foreign  win- 
ter pears ;  being  hardy  and  productive.    The 


tree  is  spreading  and  declining  in  habit,  hav- 
ing dark  olive  shoots,  with  wavy  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  in  perfection  in  December,  or  first 
of  January.  Mr.  Downing  describes  the  firuit  as 
"rather  large,  varying  in  form,  but  usually 
obtuse-oval,  ai^d  wider  towards  the  stalk  than 
Beurre  d^Aremberg.  Skin  smooth,  thin,  pale^ 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small  green  dots, 
and  sometimes  with  thin  patches  of  greenish- 
brown.  Stalk  rather  slender  and  straight,  an 
inch  or  more  long,  planted  in*  a  small,  regular 
cavity.  Calyx  usually  with  open  divisions,  set 
in  a  moderate  deep  basin.  Flesh  white,  fine- 
grained, and  smooth  in  texture,  butteiy,  veiy 
melting,  with  a  rich  sugary  flavor,  with  no  ad- 
mixture of  acid.    December." 


iser. 
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SPECIAL   HANVRB8. 


If  7on  will  accept  of  the  Icribblinge  of  a  . 
of  fooT-score  and  three  years  old,  and  conseqoent- 
]y  one  of  the  pa«t  generation,  I  will  sive  some  of 
my  experience  and  observation  in  oufferent  nm- 
nures. 

Ab  to  yard  mannres— the  great  Btu>le— I  find 
tliat  some  of  the  present  generation  have  made 
great  improvements,  by  the  nse  of  bam  cellars 
and  composting,  while  others  lose  all  of  one-half 
in  the  swamps  and  the  air.  1  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  pat  green  mannre  into  the 
ground  than  on  it. 

Having  been  amannfactnrerof  ivory,  I  have  fre- 
quently used  its  dast  daring  the  past  sixty  years. 
It  ia  equal  to  bone  dost  or  saperphosphate.  Cas- 
tor pomace,  I  find,  is  a  strong,  quick  and  excellent 
manure  fur  a  present  crop.  As  to  bone  dast,  I 
have  used  It  frequently  for  thirty  years.  It  is  an 
excellent  and  lasting  mannre,  if  rightly  maoagod, 
and  if  it  contains  the  original  matter  of  the  bone. 
Bone  is  nearly  half  lime,  the  rest  gelatine  or  an 
oUt,  gummy  matter,  producing  ammonia,  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  dissolving  of  the  bone.  If 
the  gelatine  and  ammonia  are  extracted,  the  rest 
la  no  better  than  oyster  shells,  and  must  be  treated 
In  tbe  same  way.  I  consider  phosphating  orjpow- 
dering  needless.  I  have  never  found  any  difflcuU 
colty  in  dissolving  bones  ground  in  the  common 
way,  if  the  wiginal  matter  is  in  them.  I  pour 
them  down  in  a  heap,  with  or  without  anything 
with  them,  in  the  hot  sun,  wet  them  thoroughly, 
and  then  cover  them  with  loam  or  earth  two  or 
more  inches  thick,  and  let  them  heat,  but  not  to  a 
dry  heat.  The  wliole  pile  will  become  a  rich  ma- 
nnre. I  tiien  mix  all  together  and  plow  or  harrow 
them  in.  Judge  Buel,  who  in  his  day  was  one  of 
most  skllfhl  and  successfhl  fanners  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  said  in  his  Albany  CuUimtor  that  he 
wanted  the  coarse  part  of  ground  bone  no  finer 
than  half  inch  pieces.  The  fine  part  would  take 
immediate  cfibct,  while  the  coarse  would  retain 
and  continue  to  give  out  fertility  tor  years.  I 
have  found  it  so  myself.    Bones,  when  whole,  have  icating  the  results  of  our  practice,  by  our  ungram- 


a  scale  on  the  outside  which  protects  them  from 
decay;  but  when  broken  in  pieces  are  excellent 
for  young  trees.  How  such  bone  flour  as  will  not 
ferment  will  answer  for  diseased  cows  I  cannot 
say.  I  have  a  better  remedy ;  one  that  I  have 
tried.  It  improves  the  flet>h,  the  bone,  the  nfilk, 
the  butter,  the  hair,  and  saves  con8ideral)le  hay. 
It  is  merely  to  feed  them  all  the  spare  skim  milk, 
thickened  with  bran  (not  grains  from  the 
still8,)  or  the  meal  from  com  and  oats ;  all  of  which 
oonbiin  bone  timber.  It  is  as  natural  for  cattle  to 
gnaw  bones  and  other  things,  as  it  is  for  a  horse  to 
gnaw  a  po>t  that  he  stands  by,  or  for  a  man  to  be 
gnawing  tobacco.  A  bushel  of  ashes  on  our  old 
worn  out  lands,  I  find  will  do  as  much  good  as  the 
same  quantity  of  lK)nc  dust  or  superphosphate,  but. 
I  want  something  besides  ashes  in  the  soil. 

Some  titty  years  ugo  I  bought  a  tract  of  land,  of 
which  four  ticrcs  was  sown  with  rye  the  previous 
year.  The  former  owner  took  ofi"  only  two  bushels 
to  the  acre !  I  put  on  400  bu8hcls  leached  ashes, 
costing  twelve  dollars  per  acre,  sowed  it  ap\in 
with  rye  and  clover  in  November.  The  next  July 
I  horvciitcd  twelve  bushels  per  acre— not  a  large 
crop  to  be  sure,  but  fix  times  as  much  as  the  year 
before.  The  next  year  I  had  a  fine  crop  of  clover 
liay.  The  third,  with  some  yard  manure,  a  good 
crop  of  com.  I  could  long  see  the  good  eftects  of 
those  ashes. 

I  should  delight  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of 
yonr  seicntiHc  men  as  to  the  use  of  ammonia  In 
nutonre  and  in  the  soil.  Is  it  not  the  Frenchman's 
yestft  ?  tbe  New  Jcrscyman's  secret  ?  or  the  one 
fHing  hidispensable  to  prepare  manure  and  other 


matter  Ibr  tiie  fbod  of  plants  ?  Does  H  not  pene- 
trate the  earth  like  water,  and  cause  the  roots  of 
plants  to  penetrate  to  the  place  from  wheneeit 
came  ?  Neither  bone  nor  plaster  of  Paris  does  any 
good  here  spread  on  grass  land,  but  both  are  good 
in  compost. 

If  bone  dust  does  not  smell  strong  of  bone ;  if 
plaster  of  Paris,  when  put  in  water  settles  to  the 
bottom ;  if  ashes  change  the  color  of  water  ;-if  lima 
bites  the  tongue,  or  if  ground  oyster  shells  settle 
to  the  bottom,  l  r€>)ect  them.  I  consider  myself 
responiBible  for  what  I  write  and  give  my  name. 

iktp  Biver,  Ct.,  1867.  Phinbab  Pratt. 

DBESSINO  LAND  WITH  CLAT, 

It  is  very  seldom  I  see  anything  in  your  columns 
relative  to  the  nse  of  clay  as  a  dressing  for  various 
soils.  Having  had  some  experience  during  the 
past  half  dozen  vears,  I  would  say  that  I  consider 
it  valnid>le  on  all  soils,  except  those  which  are  very 
wet  and  heavy,  or  those  that  already  contain 
enough  of  the  article.  To  those  who  can  get  it  by 
drawing  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  I  would  say, 
procure  a  few  loads  and  note  the  results  for  two, 
three  and  four  years  after  the  application. 

As  the  best  method  of  applying  clay,  I  reown- 
mend  to  draw  it  in  the  fall  and  drop  it  in  heaps*  as 
you  would  manure,  the  more  the  better.  By  the 
action  of  firost  through  the  winter  it  is  pulverised 
so  as  to  be  easily  spread.  Or  if  drawn  in  the 
spring  or  summer,  the  sun  and  rains  for  a  few 
months  will  produce  nearly  the  same  eflbct.  In 
either  case,  spread  and  harrow  well. 

If  this  meets  the  eve  of  any  one  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  thts  direction,  I  would  be  happy 
to  hear  of  that  experience  through  the  columns  of 
the  Farmeb,  as  I  nnderstimd  the  "exchange  of 
ideas,"  &c.,  to  be  a  leading  ol\)ect  of  an  agricultu- 
ral paper.  He  who  keeps  his  experience  to  him- 
self violates  the  spirit  of  the  injunction  to  *'Do 
unto  others  as  V6  would  that  they  should  do  to 
you."  Still  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  nnedn- 
cated  farmers,  who  work  so  hard  six  days  in  everv 
seven,  to  do  onr  dntv  to  each  other  by  communi- 


motical,  laborious   and  unsatisfactory   style   of 
writing.  F.  A.  o.  N. 

Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Feb.  11, 1867. 

niSEASB  AMONG  LAMBS. 

We  have  experienced  in  this  vicinity  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  more,  at  times,  among  our  best 
shepherds,  and  also  among  ordinary  shepherds, 
great  difficulty  in  raising  onr  young  lambs. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  present  season  I  had  a  select 
flock  of  thirty  ewes  that  I  had  collected  from  such 
flocks  as  those  of  Caleb  Dyer  of  Enflehl,  N.  H.,  Hon. 
Wm.  JarvisofWeatherstield.OibbsWaitof  Wind- 
sor, Alford  Hall  of  Wallingford  and  M^j.  North  of 
Shorcham,  Yt.,  all  blood  sheep. 

The  second  season  after  I  purchased  them,  they 
were  sheltered  in  a  temporary  shed,  fed  at  all  times 
in  the  open  air,  in  rain,  snow  or  sunshine,  had  a 
plenty  of  room  for  exercise,  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  not  excessively  taJt.  They  dropped  their 
lambs  in  the  month  of  April,  some  liad  large 
bunches  in  their  throats,  could  hardly  stand  or 
breathe,  would  live  a  day  or  two  and  die.  Others 
were  dropped  with  large  fleshy  bodies,  and  their 
limbs  not  half  matured;  were  as  destitute  of 
strength  as  a  rag,  and  all  such  died  soon.  Out  of 
the  thirty  ewes  1  kept  nine  lambs  alive,  bat  proved 
worthless  in  the  end.  I  had  other  flocks  of  ewes 
at  other  boms  that  experienced  none  of  the  difll- 
cttlties  above  mentioned.  lam  told  that  several 
shepherds  in  Addison  county  are  visited  with  tiie 
same  calamity  this  spring.  And  now,  Mr.  Editor, 
aod  brother  shepherds,  what  is  the  came  of  U  ? 
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I  have  seen  enongh  of  Its  worktngi  among  dif- 
ferent flocks,  and  the  flocks  so  varionsly  treated, 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  housing,  feeding  and  pet- 
ting has  nothing  to  do  in  causing  this  difflcnity. 
Here  is  a  question  for  the  learned  and  scientific  to 
meditate  upon.  What  is  it  that  causes  this  dis- 
arangement  in  the  natural  production  of  the  ewe, 
and  not  in  other  female  animals  ?  Brother  shep- 
herds, that  have  experienced  losses  of  this  kind, 
pleaie  communicate  your  ideas  to  the  public,  ana 
perhaps  yon  will  spare  me  tne  trouble  of  writing 
again.  J.  N.  Smith. 

Oak  ForeH,  Wett  Addimm,  Vt,,  May  7,  1867. 

Remarks.— We  warmly  sympathize  with  broth- 
er Smith  in  his  trials.  Have  had  no  experience  in 
raising  full  blood  merinos,  but  have  had  no  simi- 
lar difficulty  with  high  grades.  The  subject  you  in 
troduco  is  important  and  we  trust  will  be  well- 
considered  and  light  thrown  upon  it  by  breeders. 

With  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  came  two  samples  of 
wool ;  one  firom  a  flill  blood  Leicester  bnck,  not 
yet  shorn,  who  is  one  year  old.  The  wool  is  eight 
and  one-half  inches  long,  soft  and  silky.  The 
other  is  fh>m  a  merino  buck,  three  years  old,  the 
growth  of  one  year,  and  ftom  a  fleece  which 
weighed  twenty-two  lbs.  It  is  three  inches  long, 
and  has  a  beautUhl  curl. 


ntOTTBLk  WITH  COWS  AFTSB.  CALTIKO. 

Many  cows  are  rendered  nearly  worthless  by 
not  cleaning  well.  This  they  seldom  fail  to  do 
when  at  pasture.  My  practice,  therefore,  is  to 
f^ed  potatoes,  and  as  much  salt  as  thev  will  eat  for 
three  or  four  weeks  before  calving,  when  they  are 
kept  up  to  dry  fodder.  I  also  apply  some  of  the 
first  milk  to  the  small  of  their  backs,  well  rnbbed 
down.  With  these  precautions  I  seldom  have  a 
oow  fall  to  do  well.  V.  M.  Hubbard. 

BoehetUr,  Vt.,  May  12, 1867. 

Remarks.— Another  correspondent,  **M.  Q.,*'  of  ^ 
Warwick,  Mass.,  writes  that  although  some  of  his' 
neighbors  have  been  much  troubled  in  this  way. 
he  has  never  had  a  cow  that  did  not  do  well,  nor 
does  he  remember  that  his  father  ever  had  one. 
A  neighbor  of  his  who  fed  a  good  deal  of  poor 
meadow  hay  bn;t  no  roots,  had  eight  cows  one 
spring  which  had  to  be  doctored,  and  all  of  them 
were  found  to  be  veiy  costive,  and  feverish  with 
chills.  The  members  of  the  Irasbnrg,  Vt.,  Fann- 
ers' Club,  and  other  readers  of  the  Farmer  will 
thank  our  correspondent  for  the  following  detail 
of  the  management  of  his  dairy  :^ 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  oat,  barley, 
and  wheat  straw  to  cows  when  dry,  with  one  peck 
of  turnips  or  beets  daily,  which  keeps  them  In  a 
healthy  condition.  About  three  weeks  before 
calving  I  give  them  good  bay  with  one  quart  of 
oat  and  com  meal,  dally.  At  the  time  of  calving 
I  give  them  warm  mush  of  oat  and  rye  meal  with 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  one  teaspoonftal  cayenne, 
and  my  cows  never  nave  any  chilis  or  milk  fever, 
which  are  so  common. 

OVRCULIO. 

Is  there  any  way  to  stop  the  most  flital  depreda- 
tioas  of  these  insects  ?  They  have  become  so  nnmer- 
oas,  that  I  seriously  contemplate  cutting  down  my 
orchard  unless  some  remedy  can  be  found.  Ibe- 
tieve  there  is  no  liQ|>e  of  his  leaving  our  orchards, 
like  the  cMiker  mm,  and  most  other  iateotf,  even 


for  a  short  period.  They  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  my  orchard  for  twenty  vears,  till  not 
one  apple  escapes  their  sting,  and  I  have  seen  a 
dozen  marks  on  a  single  firnit.  I  shall  try  the 
sawdust  this  year  and  keep  off  all  the  creeping 
things,  but  fLB  the  curculio  can  readily  fly,  I  have 
but  little  hope  of  success.  Who  can  tell  how  to 
stop  or  destroy  the  curculio  in  any  way  or  manner 
possible?  Thomas  Ellis. 

RochetUr,  Man,  Feb.  25, 1867. 

Remarks.— Catching  them  by  jarring  apon  a 
sheet  and  grinding  them  to  powder  between  the 
fingers,  we  believe  is  the  best  prescription  withfai 
the  knowledge  of  our  scientific  educators.  Not- 
withstanding the  wide  scope  of  the  inyestigations 
of  our  entomologists  we  are  still  woftilly  ignorant 
of  the  tactics  of  this  band  of  guerrillas.  Who  will 
track  them  to  their  winter  quarters  ?  Perhi^ks  they 
may  be  caught  napping.  Wide  awake,  they  are 
hard  customers. 

KEEPING  OFF  THE  CROWS. 

One  or  two  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Farm- 
Er  within  the  past  year  commending  very  highly 
the  tarring  of  seed  corn,  in  which  opinion  we  should 
have  fblly  concurred  ti-om  the  occasional  ose  we 
have  made  of  it  previous  to  the  last  season. 

We  planted  a  three  acre  lot  in  an  oat  of 
the  way  place,  a  favorite  haunt  of  these  black 
pests,  and  thinking  to  make  about  a  sure  thing  of 
it  hod  the  seed  tarred  before  planting.  We  espttt- 
cd  the  crows  would  try  the  com,  but  were  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  black  varmints  did  not 
IcaVc  off  trying  it.  Some  one  also  recommended 
deep  covering.  Now  as  if  to  have  revenge  cm  us 
for  spoiling  the  com  for  their  eating,  them  scamps 
went  through  a  large  part  of  the  field  occasionally 
boring  down  with  their  bills,  as  they  are  wont  to 
do,  but  In  most  cases  only  pulling  up  the  young 
blades  of  com.  We  replanted  the  lot  after  be- 
ing thus  badly  damageo,  and  used  lines,  which 
1  the  crows,  though  very  numerous,  seemed  to  re- 
^spect.  We  have  used  lines  many  years  aa  a  pro- 
tection, and  always  so  far  with  success.  Thoii(^ 
we  should  scarcely  credit  the  fisct,  if  we  had  not 
proved  it  by  experiment.  b. 

Stoughton,  Man.,  May,  1867. 


RAISING  LAMBS. 

I  wrote  to  the  Farmer  last  year.  In  relation  to 
my  poor  luck  in  raising  lambn,  and  promised  to 
do  the  same  this  year.  Last  year,  and  two  yean 
ago,  I  used  the  same  buck,  and  lost  one  half  or 
more  of  mv  lambs.  The  first  year  I  fed  no  grain ; 
the  second  year  I  fed  grain,  and  my  ewes  bad 
milk  enongh  and  owned  their  lambs  well.  This 
year  I  used  a  ditfbrent  bnck.  My  sheep  look  well, 
■and  now  I  have  forty-five  lambs  and  have  lost  six. 
1  thought  my  better  success  was  In  consequence  of 
the  change  of  the-buck,  but  some  of  my  neigh bon 
ascrll)cd  it  to  one  thing,  and  some  to  another. 
The  man  who  is  raising  lambs  ftom  the  back  that 
I  used  the  two  first  years,  is  having  even  better 
success  than  I  am.  I  would  like  to  know  where 
the  fault  was  last  year. 

What  is  it  that  ails  lambs  that  appear  lame  In 
their  legs,  or  back,  and  finally  all  over,  and  in  two 
days  time  get  so  they  cannot  get  np  ?  The  laigcn 
and  fattest  ones  in  the  fiook  are  thus  all^cted. 

Roxbwy,  Vt.,  May  11, 1867.     Touiro  Farmhr. 

DWARF  APFLB  TRBB8. 

Some  fifteen  yean  ago  I  became  oonvtnced  thai 
gnfting  npon  the  natnial  branch  was  very  i^Jnil- 
ons  to  the  ttock,  aa  the  heart  booooMa  dead,  aad 
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eonseqnentlj  short-lWed.  I  then  commeiiceda 
sew  mode  of  cultnre  by  taking  trees  of  two  or 
tbree  years*  growth  and  grafting  at  the  root.  Cut 
off  the  tmnk  about  an  inui  tram  the  root  and  when 
the  scion  becomes  well  started  cover  with  loam 
and  composted  manure  just  above  the  cleft.  The 
small  roots  will  soon  start  from  the  scion  and  you 
have  a  perfect  tree  of  the  kind  grafted.  If  yon 
wish  to  train  it  as  a  dwarf,  cut  back  so  as  to  keep 
the  tree  well  balanced.  In  this  way  I  have  trained 
some  as  handsome  trees  as  I  ever  saw,  which 
prove  good  bearers  with  handsome  tops,  and  trunks 
ftom  two  to  three  feet  high.  G.  L.  Hibbabd. 
WeU  Rtmdo^h,  VL,  May,  1867. 

COCKS  AND  HBN8— >KESPIVO  BOOS. 

Wm  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  whether  one  cock  is  sufficient  for  fifty  hens  ? 
How  long  can  eggs  be  kept  safely  before  setting  ? 

I  have  kept  fifty  hens  (Brahmas)  during  the  past 
winter.  They  have  averaged  ftom  twenty-four  to 
twenty-five  eggs  per  day.  As  the  warm  weather 
comes  on  the  yield  will  be  increased.  It  has  cost 
#4.00  pec  month  to  keep  the  fifty  hens.  During 
tiie  past  two  months  I  have  sold  125  dozen  eggs  at 
twen^-eigbt  to  thir^  cts.  per  dozen. 

Although  young,  1  have  faith  in  Mother  Earth, 
and  believe  she  will  richly  reward  those  who  earn- 
estly and  sensibly  seek  her  favor. 

SVBSOBIBBB. 

North  Theiford,  Vt.,  1867. 
'Rbmabxs.— It  is  generally  supposed  that  there 
■honld  be  one  cock  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hens.  Eggs 
will  keepahnost  any  length  of  time  if  they  are  set 
on  end,  in  an  anger  hole,  and  changed  once  in  six 
or  seven  days.  We  have  known  them  to  kept  per- 
fectly sound  for  an  entire  year  in  this  way. 

HAFLB  SVOAB  AND  OBIT. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  **Q.  M.  B.,"  of 
Worcester,  Vt.,  whose  remarks  and  inquiries  in 
reference  to  the  grit  in  maple  sugar,  were  pub- 
Uahed  in  the  Fabmbb  of  the  18th  inst.,  I  would 
•tate,  that  several  years  ago,  some  of  this  gritty 
aaatter,  precipitated  ftom  concentrated  maple  syr* 
up,  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Chester  Dewey,  then 
Ftofessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College,  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  was  found  to  be,  mainly, 
phoFphafe  of  lime. 

Whether  the  potash,  sulphur,  and  other  mineral 
matter,  as  well  as  the  phosphates,  composing  the 
aeh  of  maple  wood,  are  also  present  in  the  saccha- 
rine sap,  in  like  proportions ;  or  why  the  phos- 
phates alone  are  precipitated  from  the  molasses  or 
concentrated  syrup,  are  questions  for  the  analyti- 
cal  chemist.  Evidently  all  the  ash  or  mineral 
matter  of  the  wood,  (excepting,  of  course,  the 
large  proportion  of  carbon  and  the  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  absorbed  ftmn  the  atmosphere,)  is 
deriTcd  from  the  earth.  Not  the  sugary  fluid,  but 
only  water,  and  such  minerals  as  water  holos  in 
•ointion,  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  maple ; 
while  the  true  sap,  containing  at  flri<t  sugar,  and 
at  length  producing  woody  fibre,  is  elaborated  by 
the  leaves  and  other  organs  of  the  tree  during  the 
year  previous  to  that  in  which  it  is  drawn  fVom  the 
altnimum  or  sap-wood  by  the  sugar  maker. 

In  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  we  are 
•ometimes  told  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  animals ;  that  it  ascends  In 
the  albnmum  and  descends  between  the  bark  and 
wood.  This  statement,  in  some  sense  true,  is,  as 
an  explanation,  meagre  and  defective,  and  leads  to 
erroneons  conclusions.  There  are  no  tubes  or 
channels  in  trees  analogous  to  the  arteries  and 
Telna  of  animals,  hot  the  vegetable  fluids  pass 


ftom  one  cell  to  another  which  is  in  contact  ver- 
tically and  horiaontally ;  the  fluids  of  difiterent 
densities  of  any  two  cells  in  contact  passing 
through  the  porous  partitions  simultaneously  in 
opposite  directions,  and  commiugling  in  obedience 
to  a  law  well  understood  by  chemists  and  physiol- 
ogists^  and  which  they  call  oamate.  According  to 
this  theory  it  is  easily  understood  why  the  true 
and  denser  sap,  as  well  as  the  weak  mineral  solu- 
tion taken  up  by  the  roots,  is  found  in  the  albur- 
num, and  not  exclusively  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood.  Only  a  slight  mechanical  circulation 
takes  place  in  the  duramen  or  heart-woo^,  it  hav- 
ing ceased  to  perform  vegetable  functions. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  while  pure 
sugar  requires  only  water,  or  its  two  elements,  and 
carbon  for  its  formation,  the  mineral  matters  found 
in  the  sap  and  sugar,  and  destined  to  become 
ashes  in  the  maple  wood,  are  invariably  present, 
with  Tirying  proportions,  in  the  formation  of  aU 
wood,  and  are  essential,  even  if  they  do  not  enter 
into  such  fonnation  as  constituent  elements,  as 
they  do  in  the  formation  of  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. K  B.  Habtwbll. 

Vf%ik$onviUe,  Mau.,  May  20, 1867. 

BAISINO  P0TAT0B8.~WBBD8. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  brother  <<Ned"  for  in- 
forming yourself  and  others  that  his  method  of 
raising  potatoes  diflfers  ftom  mine.  It  is  Just  as  I 
expected.  Experience  brings  wisdom,  and  I  am 
very  glad  if  he  is  wiser  than  his  father  was.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  there  were  still  other 
methods  just  as  good  as  his  or  mine.  In  r^sajrd  to 
planting  on  stubble,  I  will  say,  I  have  never  suf- 
fered ftlom  wire  worms,  but  came  -very  near  hav- 
ing a  crop  of  com  ruined  by  cut  worms  on  what 
he  terms  **sward."  We  may  learn  ftom  this  that 
though  we  are  both  located  in  one  county,  we  have 
to  contend  with  different  enemies.  But  my  object 
in  noticing  his  article  is,  to  suggest  that  if  I  wanted 
a  few  roots  tafeed  so  many  cattle  and  horses,  I 
would,  after  my  land  was  as  nicely  prepared  as 
his  is  for  California  potatoes,  sow  an  acre  or  two 
to  carroto,  with  the  expectation  of  harvesting 
twenty-five  or  thirty  hundred  bushels,  and  sow  the 
rest  with  oats  or  wheat. 

One  word  about  weeds,  and  I  am  done.  He  says« 
the  more  manure  the  more  weeds.  This  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  It  is  true,  weeds  or  anything 
else,  will  grow  better  on  rich  land  than  on  poor. 
It  is  also  too  often  true  that  such  wcll-rotted  ma- 
nure as  he  speaks  of  harrowing  in,  is  filled  with 
seeds  of  weeds  that  grew  on  it  while  it  was  rotting 
about  the  bam.  Now  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
if  he,  or  any  one,  will  wage  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  every  variety  of  weeds,  in  all  places 
on  the  fiirm,  for  ten  years,  he  will  find  them  scarce 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  W.  I.  Simon ds. 

Roxbury,  Vt,,  May  20, 1867. 

POTATO  BAISINO— AMOUNT  OP  8BBD. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  opinion  and  practioa 
are  nearly  settled,  that  potatoes  yield  most  when 
planted  ftom  butt-ends,  and  no  more  than  four 
stalks  in  a  hill ;  the  hills  two  feet  one  way,  and 
wide  enough  for  a  cultivatorthe  other.  My  fluher 
and  myself  have  raised  on  this  farm,  in  forty 
years,  forty  thousand  bushehi  of  potatoes,— a  jield 
of  seven  hundred  bushels  per  acre  being  not  un- 
common during  the  first  ten  years.  We  found  out 
that  we  were  using  too  much  seed  hi  the  following 
way.  My  brother  and  myself,  when  we  were  boys, 
were  left  one  afternoon  to  finish  planting.  Flnd> 
ing  that  we  had  not  seed  enough  to  finish,  witli- 
out  going  to  the  house  for  more,  we  oonchided 
to  "extend"  what  we  had.  So  we  cut  up  what  we 
had  in  the  fleldtwioeaa  ilae  as  usual,  and  flniahed 
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out  with  about  half  tiie  aeenstomed  amount,  and 
kept  oar  own  coanMls.  When  we  approached 
tiuspart  of  the  field  at  harvest,  my  brother  and 
myself  supposed  the  yield  wonld  be  in  proportion 
to  the  seed.  When  the  potatoes  were  laid  out  to 
tiie  snn  to  dry,  by  the  side  of  those  from  the  other 
rows,  my  fiidier's  eyes  stared  abont  in  wonder  aft 
seeing  a  mnch  larger  and  finer  yield  here,  than 
elsewhere.  Oar  confession  disclosed  a  doable  se- 
cret,-«>the  special  fact,  aod  what  we  regarded  ever 
after  as  the  general  law  as  to  this  yegetable. 

By  the  way,  I  planted  a  single  peach  blow  Ihnn 
Bndalo,  m.  Y.,  last  year,  and  raised  eighty— only 
three  large  enoagh  to  cook.  The  vines  grew  to  the 
length  of  twelve  feet,  and  were  there  stopped  by  a 
frost.  • 

The  old  Carters,  in  their  prime,  were  the  heaviest 
and  most  nutritious  for  man  or  beast  that  we  have 
ever  raised.  C.  N.  Andrvb. 

CheUeay  Vt,,  May  20, 1867. 


TBOUBLB  WITH  COWS. 

I  had  a  cow  thaf  did  not  clean  after  calving,— 
she  lost  her  appetite,  and  in  a  short  time  she 
got  so  weak  she  could  not  get  up.  After  trying 
various  things,  I  took  a  tablespoonftil  of  rosin, 
pounded  fine,  and  mixing  it  with  a  little  rye  dough, 
formed  it  into  a  ball  or  pill.  I  made  three  such, 
and  put  them  down  her  throat  with  my  hand ;  the 
next  day,  as  many  more.  The  following  day  she 
was  on  her  feet,  with  quite  a  good  appetite.  After 
regaining  her  flesli,  she  did  as  well  that  season  as 
nsnal.  Give  a  cow  what  oats  she  will  eat;  it  is 
abont  a  sure  cure.  A  Subscbibbh. 

SuKtmey,  N.  H.,  May  21, 1867. 

Rbmabsb.— A  Maine  correspondent  thinks  the 
minority  of  the  Irasburg  Club  were  correct  in  the 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  cows  being  in  a 
thrifty  condition  at  the  time  of  calving.  He  feeds 
meal  for  three  weeks,  and  has  no  tnmble. 

XILLINO  BUSHES. 

Salt  won't  do  it.  Something  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  reducing  them  by  mowing  them  oflf  in 
«the  old  of  the  moon  in  August."  we  say  this  at 
the  risk,  pcrhapp,  of  appearing  extremely  stupid,  as 
some  of  our  agricultural  editors  know  the  moon 
has  nothing  to  with  the  weather  nor  anything  else 
in  particular  ;^one  of  whom  once  proved  the  fact 
to  a  demonstration,  by  citing  its  great  distance  from 
the  earth.  We  have  tried  cutting,  as  here  recom- 
mended—and without  troubling  to  inquire  whether 
the  crescent  had  or  had  not  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  best  time  to  cut  bushes.  If 
not  too  large,  gather  them  with  a  stout  rake  into 
piles  for  the  Imm-yard  and  hog-honse.  Ton  will 
find  no  trouble  in  working  them  in  the  spring. 
They  are  woith  much  more  than  the  cost  of  cutting 
and  gathering.  After  this,  where  there  is  not  too 
many  (Atones,  a  field  is  easily  subdued  with  a  plow 
and  four  cattle.  Sow  to  rye,  or  plant  with  pota- 
toes. &. 

Stoughton,  Matt.,  May,  1867. 

APPLB  TREE  B0RBR8. 

Will  yon  please  remind  your  readers  of  the 
method  recommended  bv  you  last  year  to  protect 
trees  fh>m  the  attacks  of  the  borer,  viz :  heap  up 
earth  around  the  trunks  to  the  height  of  abont  a 
foot,  any  time  before  the  first  of  July,  and  let  it 
remain  until  after  the  fly  has  ceased  to  work  in 
August.  When  the  hnnr  of  hay  time  is  over, 
brush  away  the  earth.  If  the  borer  fly  has  laid  anv 
eggs  or  if  any  eggs  are  hatched,  they  can  be  read- 
ily seen  and  removed  fkom  the  ban  without  the  I 


least  iqjory  to  the  tree.    This  process  will  not  take 
over  five  minates'  time  to  a  tree ;  and,  by  prevent- 
ing the  borers  from  entering  so  low  that  they  can- 
not be  found,  will  afford  a  certain  protection. 
Athhy^  Mau,,  May  18, 1867.     A  Subscriber. 

CABBAOB  AND  CUT-WORMS. 

A  very  simple  process  recommended  in  toot 
paper  last  year,  for  the  protection  of  cabbage  plants 
after  they  are  set  out,  has  done  so  much  good 
among  those  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  prac- 
ticed It,  and  there  are  yet  so  many  more  who 
either  do  not  read  the  Farmer  or  have  over- 
looked this  remedy,  and  still  suflfer  by  the  de- 
struction of  their  plants  by  cut-worms,  that  I 
think  it  wonld  be  a  public  benefit  if  yon  wonld  in- 
sert it  again.  It  is  simply  to  wrap  a  piece  of  paper 
or  bark  around  the  stem  when  it  is  set  out. 

Boxboro%  Mau,,  May,  1867.      A  Subscriber. 

RAiaiNO  cranberries  in  new  HAMrSHIRB. 

I  see  in  your  last  paper  the  inquiry,  whether 
cranberries  can  be  raised  in  Cheshire  Coonty,  snc- 
cessftiUy,  and  your  reply  that  flowage  is  necessary. 
Six  years  ago  Mr.  Nathaniel  Narramore,  of  this 
village,  fenced  a  part  of  the  side  of  a  road  near  his 
house,  by  setting  some  posts  about  three  feet  hl^ 
and  putting  on  one  rail  on  the  top.  The  land  so 
fenced  is  five  rods  and  nine  links  long,  and  nine 
and  a  half  links  wide.  He  set  this  out  to  cranber- 
ries, which  he  got  in  his  wheelbarrow  from  beside  a 
pond  abont  a  mile  off.  He  then  covered  Uiem 
with  waste  tan  bark,  abont  three  inches  deep,  and 
on  the  third  year  he  picked  three  and  a  half  bnsh- 
els  of  cranberries  from  the  lot,  and  has  picked 
from  three  to  four  bushels  each  year  since.  I 
think  the  appearance  of  the  road  is  improved  by 
substituting  the  cranberrv  patch  for  the  bushes 
usually  allowed  to  grow  in  such  places,  and  cer- 
tainly the  protlt  from  labor  spent  on  it,  is  more  than 
farmers  usually  realize  in  this  town.    The  same 

gentleman  has  al)out  two  acres  of  land  about  his 
ouse  from  which  he  sells  more  in  value  than 
many  of  our  farmers  get  from  twenty-five. 

Daniel  R.  SfauldinOw 
Biehmond;  N.  J7.,  May  20, 1867. 

BU08  ON  APPLB  BUDS. 

Some  days  since  we  received  a  letter  endoelng 
a  twig  of  an  apple  tree,  the  buds  of  which  were 
nearly  covered  by  a  small  bug.  y^e  put  the  letter 
in  our  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  oar 
Natural  History  adviser,  and  lost  it.  We  ooald 
not  well  satisfy  ourselves  from  an  observation  with 
the  naked  eye,  bnt  we  think  they  are  the  Aphis,  of 
which  a  correspondent  frimishes  some  account  in 
another  column.  Still  it  may  be  a  new  pest.  We 
find  in  the  Iowa  BometUad  the  following  notice  of 
an  insect  that  was  lately  discovered  on  the  bloa- 
som  buds  of  apple  trees  in  Des  Moines  and  other 
places  in  Iowa : — 

We  have  a  new  pest  for  the  apple  trees  this 
^ring ;  blossom  buds  are  over^p^Hld  with  black 
lice.  They  are  smaller  than  the  hen  louse,  bat 
what  their  mission  is  no  one  seems  to  know,  and 
time  will  have  to  solve  the  question.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  makes  them  aliout  the  slse  of  a 
common  house-fly,  and  about  the  same  shape. 
The  bark  of  the  branches  is  overspread  with  what 
appears  to  the  unaided  eye,  a  fouy,  dark  browa 
net-work,  holding  in  its  meshes  innumerable  black 
specks,  which,  on  examination  under  the  glass,  are 
found  to  be  the  abode  of  the  unhatchcd  insect  To 
the  casnal  observer,  this  covering  of  the  bark 
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would  scarcely  be  noticed.  We  have  nerer  fleon 
the  like  before.  We  wonld  advise  dusting  the  trees 
with  wood  ashes  when  wet  with  rain  or  dew.  We 
propose  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  new  visitor  sad  see 
what  conies  of  it. 

TO  PRBTBNT  BBB-BOBBIirO. 

Can  yon  or  any  of  yonr  snbecribers  infbrm  me 
the  best  method  to  protect  bees  from  being  robbed, 
and  to  stop  it  when  commenced.  My  neighbors^ 
bees  commenced  robbing  mine  last  fall ;  and  be- 
fore I  discovered  It  they  had  totally  destroyed 
three  swarms.  I  then  stopped  up. my  nives,  which 
proved  the  means  of  smothering  three  more 
swarms.  By  these  means  my  namber  was  re- 
duced to  one-half  of  what  I  intended  to  winter. 

I  wint^  my  bees  In  my  cellar,  which  is  a  very 
dry  one,  and  my  hives  come  out  nearly  as  heavy 
as  when  pat  in.  I  never  lose  any,  nor  have  the 
eomb  get  monldy.  H.  T.  Bebbt. 

South  Bombay,  N.  F.,  Kay  10, 1867. 

Bemarks. — Bees  are  sometimes  excited  to  rob- 
bery by  careless  feeding,  or  by  exposing  a  dish  or 
a  comb  of  honey ;  but  generally  they  resort  to  this 
means  of  supply ing  their  storehoases  by  their 
inability  of  finding  flowers  in  early  spring  or  late 
fkll — often  at  the  close  of  the  buckwheat  season. 
On  discovering  signs  of  robbery,  it  is  usual  to  re- 
duce the  entrances  to  the  hives,  that  the  occupants 
may  more  readily  defend  their  premises  and  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Quimby  says,  "A  great  many  remedies 
for  this  evil  have  been  recommended,  which  are  as 
l>ad  as  the  evil  itself,  and  often  the  cause  of  it. 
The  most  fatal  is  to  move  the  hive  a  few  rods ;  an- 
other, to  entirely  close  It,  which  may  smother  the 
bees.  I  would  recommend  removing  the  weak 
hive,  on  the  morning  after  the  attack,  to  the  cel- 
lar, or  bomc  dark,  cool  place,  until  two  or  three 
warm  days  have  passed,  and  the  search  has  been 
abandoned.  When  a  hive  has  been  removed,  if 
the  one  on  the  next  stand  is  weak,  it  is  better  to 
take  that  in  alBo,  to  be  returned  as  soon  as  the 
robbers  will  allow  it.  If  a  second  attack  is  made, 
ptot  them  in  again,  or  if  practicable,  remove  them 
a  mile  or  two,  out  of  thehr  knowledge  of  country ; 
they  would  then  lose  no  time  from  labor.  An- 
other method  Is,  when  you  are  sttre  a  stock  is  be 
ing  robbed,  to  close  the  hive  at  a  time  when  there 
are  as  many  plunderers  inside  as  possible,  (wire- 
cloth,  or  something  that  will  admit  air,  and  con- 
fine the  bees,  is  necessary,)  and  carry  in  as  before 
directed,  for  two  or  three  days,  when  they  may  be 
set  out  again.  The  strange  bees  thus  enclosed  will 
join  the  weak  family,  and  will  be  as  eager  to  de- 
fend what  is  now  thnr  treasure,  as  they  were  be- 
fore to  carry  it  off." 

PBUNTNO  APPLE  TBEE8. 

A  correspondent  who  signs  "Down  in  Maine," 
inquires,  when  is  the  best  time  to  trim  apple  trees, 
spring  or  fall ;  and  if  spring,  is  it  too  late  ? 

Bbmabks. — Any  time  when  the  tree  is  not  grow- 
ing vigorously.  The  be^  time  in  the  year  is  un- 
doubtedly the  middle  of  Jane.  The  tree  has  then 
got  through  what  is  called  "the  first  growth,"  the 
thin  sap  has  been  elaborated  into  a  thick,  gummy 
,  and  is  returning  down  the  outside  of 


the  brancbee  and  stem  of  the  tree  to  increase  their 
diameter.  If  the  tree  is  cut  when  this  is  the  case 
sap  will  not  flow  out  in  ten  cases  in  a  thousand. 
When  the  tret  commences  growing  again,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  will  soon  be  surrounded  by  a 
healthy  rim  of  green  bark,  which  will  cover  the 
cut  place  entirely  in  two  years,  if  it  is  not  more 
than  a  half  inch  to  one  inch  across  iL 

There  are  some  disadvantages  in  pruning  in 
Jun#,  such  as  much  work  to  be  done,  and  crops 
covering  the  ground.  The  autumn,  soon'  after 
the  leaves  have  (alien  from  the  trees,  is  also  a 
proper  time  to  prune  apple  trees. 

HOBSB  hob.— BOIIiBB.^OX  8CBAPBB. 

I  have  bought  three  usefhl  articles  the  past  year, 
and  am  so  well  pleased  that  I  regret  that  1  did 
so  long  without  them. 

Your  advcrtis^ement  and  endorsement  of 
**Noun«^$  Horte  Hoe'*  led  me  to  send  for  one  last 
June.  It  is  all  that  can  be  asked  for,  and  will  soon 
pay  for  itself,  if  kept  going.  I  wonld  not  part  with 
mine  for  a  good  sum,  if  I  could  not  get  another. 

My  next  purchase  was  a  M0W9  AgrieuUunU 
Boiler,  I  cook  food  for  my  swine  right  by  their 
pens,  and  plague  the  "folks  in  the  houfe"  no  more, 
by  using  the  house  boiler  and  spilling  swiil  on  the 
floor.  At  this  time  my  Mott  boiler  is  filled  with 
coal  tar  and  slate  flour,  ready  to  be  put  on  a  roof 
to-morrow. 

My  \BAt  purchase  is  a  ceut-iron  ox  or  horse  scraper. 
It  works  first  rate.  I  have  dug  a  cellar  with  it.  I 
use  it  several  times  a  week.  It  is  handy  to  level 
a  rough  spot  or  ridge  of  land.  It  will  speedily 
gather  the  remnants  of  manure  in  the  yard  into  a 
snug  heap,  and  move  into  it  fre^h  material  near. 
My  labor  is  more  efiiective  for  these  additions  to 
my  tools.  Wm.  D.  Bkown. 

Concord,  Maaa.,  May  22, 1867. 

TBANBPLANTINO  BVBBOBEENS. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  transplanting  ever- 
greens, cedar,  balsam,  spruce,  &c.  ?  o.  H.  t. 
AeetOneyviUe,  Vt.,  1867. 

Remarks. — June  is  considered  a  good  time,  Just 
as  a  new  growth  fs  starting  on  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  Great  care  should  bo  used  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  ground  around  the  stem  of  the  tree 
attached  to  the  roots,  and  not  allow  the  sun  or 
wind  to  strike  them.  The  roots  of  evergreens  are 
succulent  and  tender,  and  are  easily  wilted  by  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  wind.  Cover  the  roots  with 
matting  or  earth,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  wagon 
to  be  hauled  away. 

A  SICK  SHEEP. 

Please  inform  me  what  is  the  matter  with  a  val- 
uable sheep  that  I  have.  About  the  time  that  I 
turned  her  to  pasture,  her  head  commenced  swell- 
ing. In  the  day  time  her  head  swells  and  in  the 
night  it  goes  down ;  the  swelling  begins  on  her 
under  jaw;  she  appears  well,  and  eats  well.  If 
you  can  inform  me  through  the  Fabmeb  what  is 
the  matter  with  her,  and  what  to  do  for  her,  you 
will  greatly  oblige  a  subscriber.  b.  o.  w. 

Enfield,  May,  1867. 

Remabxs.— "Swelled  head"  is  not  uncommon 
among  sheep,  we  believe,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  as- 
sumes the  epidemic  form.  Dr.  Randall  does  not 
prescribe  finr  it  as  a  distinct  disease,  but  thinks  it 
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one  fonn  of  eaiarrh.  Yoa  would  do  well  to  sepa- 
rate the  affected  animal  from  the  flock,  and  con- 
sult the  Doctor's  book  on  Sheep  Husbandry  for  a 
mode  of  treatment. 

HBALTHT  LAMBS. 

I  have  thirty-one  blood  lambs,  dropped  since 
the  first  of  February,  alt  smart  and  healthy.  I 
feed  my  ewes  roots  eyery  day  through  the  winter, 
and  a  feed  of  straw  every  week.  I  keep  salt  by 
ti^em,  and  part  of  the  time  I  mix  ashes  with  ft.  l 
give  them  a  little  hemlock  once  a  month  fhrongh 
the  winter,  and  a  plenty  of  excrci>e  in  the  open 
air.  I  think  that  the  great  secret  of  success  is  eb 
keep  the  ewes  healthy.  t.  m.  h. 

Rochester,  VL,  May  24, 1867. 

Remarks.— We  regret  that  the  26}  lbs.  which 
the  fleece  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  ram  "Romeo"  weigh- 
ed, was  printed  214  ^^s.  The  flgiune  6  was  imper- 
fectly made  and  mistaken  for  1. 

A  YBARLINO  BULL.— CHOPS,  &C. 

Wm.  T.  Fiske,  of  Webster,  N.  H.,  has  a  grade 
bull  that  weighed  when  13  months  and  5  days  old, 
838  lbs.  after  he  was  driven  three  miles  to  the 
scales.  The  calf  was  weaned  from  the  cow  when 
less  than  one  week  old,  and  was  fed  three  times  a 
day  with  what  milk  the  cow  gave,  after  being 
akimmed,  with  shorts  and  green  feed,  and  kept  in 
the  bam.  As  yet  but  little  com  has  been  planted 
in  this  vicinity.  Hay  is  very  scarce,  and  more 
than  was  raised  last  year  wil  1  be  necessary  to  carry 
present  stock  through  next  winter.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  flour,  there  has  been 
more,  wheat  sown  in  this  town  this  year  than  usual. 

Moit  Yard,  N.  H.,  May  23, 1867.  F. 

ORAFTINO  WAX. 

In  your  valuable  paper  of  May  11,  the  public  are 
cautioned  by  a  Mr.  "C.**  against  using  an  adver- 
tised article,  called  grafting  wax,  stating  that  it 
kil|^  the  tjark  and  permanently  injures  the  tree. 
We  would  respectfully  request  him  to  inform  the 
public,  if  he  can,  of  what  it  Is  composed,  so  that 
ft  may  be  avoided.  The  grafting  wax  used  in  this 
region,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  with  good  success,  is 
composed  of  four  parts  rosiUj^two  parts  beeswax, 
and  one  of  tallow.  This  is  of  a  very  diflerent  na- 
ture from  that  which  Mr.  "C."  warns  us  against, 
because  it  is  of  a  venr  healing  nature,  when  close- 
ly and  property  applied,  and  never  injures  a  tree. 

John  Kino. 

Baffle  Bridffe,  N.  T.,  May  16, 1867.  . 

to  FRBTEHT  BIBDS  FVLLnr o  oobn. 

Take  a  quantity  of  com,  soak  it  until  it  becomes 
soft,  then  string  it  on  horse  hair  or  thread,  one 
kernel  to  each  thread  or  hahr.  When  your  com 
is  coming  up  throw  this  on  your  field.  The 
birds  will  pick  it  up  and  swallow  the  com.  The 
thread  or  hair  will  stick  in  their  throats,  and 
in  trying  to  get  it  out,  they  will  scratch  out  their 
eyes.    Be  careful  that  your  hens  do  not  get  at  it. 

ChepachH,  R,  /.,  ifay  11, 1867.        H.  Rounds. 


THOUOHT8  Oir  FBNOIMO. 

Having  been  a  reader  of  the  Fa&mbr  for  twelve 
years,  I  have  seen  much  on  the  sut{)ect  of  fencing, 
and  would  suggest  the  following  plan.  On  the 
line  of  the  proposed  ftoce  set  maple  trees  about 
twenty-  five  feet  apart,  or  standard  p«ar  trees  fifteen 
feet.  Then  drive  or  screw  good  staples  into  the 
trees,  and  stretch  your  whres  firom  tree  to  tree.  If 
7oa  wish  for  a  hedge,  set  oat  your  thorn,  cedar, 


arbor  yitss,  rose,  blackberry,  ratpbeny,  or  grape 
vines,  and  vou  will  have  not  onlv  a  fence,  but  an 
ornamental,  fruitful  and  flowery  hedge. 
April  22,  1867.  o.  h.  F. 

Remarks.— If  friend  "0.  H.  P."  will  reports 
fair  trial  of  his  plan,  ve  will  promise  not  to  prune 
his  communication  quite  as  severely  as  we  have  in 
this  case. 

ORIT  IN  MAPLB  SUGAR. 

I  notice  in  the  Farmer  of  May  18,  an  inquiry 
from  "G.  M.  B.,"  of  Worcester,  Vt,,  as  to  the  cause 
of  grit  in  maple  sugar.  If  he  will  strain  his  syr- 
up (warm)  through  a  flannel  strainer,  he  will  find 
all  the  grit  leit  in  the  strainer.  What  this  grit  is 
I  do  not  know,  but  if  washed  it  becomes  as  white 
as  chalk.  W.  H.  Ltox. 

I^orth  CrafUbury,  VL,  May  22, 1867. 


8HOEINO  8HBEF. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  give 
me  a  plain,  easy  mode  of  fastening  small  pieces  of 
wood  on  the  bottom  of  sheep's  feet  ?  One  of  my 
neighbors  once  saw  some  sheep  feeding  in  a  pos- 
ture, with  little  paddles  of  wood  fastened  to  tlie 
bottoms  of  their  feet,  but  don't  remember  how  they 
were  fastened  on.  With  such  shoes  as  he  describes 
they  can't  jump  or  climb  a  wall. 

Mandatillb  Camfbkix. 

North  Turner,  Me.,  1867. 

Remarks.— We  cannot,  but  some  of  our  corres- 
pondents probably  can,  and  undoubtedly  will. 

PROLIFIC  SHEEP.— TWIN  OOSLXNS. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Smith  of  this  town  has  seven 
sheep  that  dropped  fourteen  lambs,  and  one  that 
dropped  three.  Another  neighbor,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Burleigh,  has  a  sheep  that  dropped  four  ram  lambs. 
From  the  gosling  egg  noticed  in  the  Farmer,  May 
4,  as  weighing  ten  ounces,  two  goslings  have  been 
hatched,  both  of  which  are  doing  well. 

Charlbs  C.  Tznkham. 

Grafton,  N.  H.,  May  20, 1867. 

SOAP-SUDS. 

The  value  of  soap-suds  is  known  to  every  gmiden- 
er,  but  the  supply  is  not  always  equal  to  the  denumd. 
Cani^ot  a  composition  or  soap  be  made  of  cheap 
materials,  which,  when  mixea  with  water,  will  he 
profitable  and  useful  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
suds  are  now  used  ?  Why  does  plaster  kill  stmw* 
berries,  as  is  spoken  of  in  your  paper  ? 

A  SUBSC&IBMR. 

Detp  River,  CI,,  May  20, 1867. 

SHEEP  MANURB. 

Not  having  seen  anv  answer  to  a  late  inquiry  in 
jTOur  valuable  paper,  for  directions  fbr  the  manage- 
Dfent  of  sheep  manure,  I  will  give  my  method :  rar 
some  time  after  commencing  to  keep  she^,  I  losi 
much  of  my  manure,  although  I  tried  various  ex- 
periments. I  now  turn  it  on  the  ground  where  it 
is  made,  taking  care  not  to  have  it  more  than  fhMn 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  when  it  begins  to  heat 
I  turn  it  again,  and  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  manure  fbr 
the  htil,  the  next  year,  as  yon  ever  saw 

Down  in  Maihb. 

SOFT  SHBLL  bogs. 

The  fkvorite  remedy,  at  our  house,  Ibr  tfait 
trouble  among  the  poultry  has  been  the  "chop- 
axe."  Take  off  their  heads  and  put  them  into  the 
poc   This  is  wamnted  sue  core;  nerer  kaonni 
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to  feifl.  Bnt  If  thonght  too  hatsh  a  remedy,  a  grass 
and  gravel  diet  might  be  foand  to  work  a  core  in 
a  short  time.  a. 

SioughioH,  Mass,,  May,  1867. 

POKE  BOOT  FOR  LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

Where  this  weed  grows  on  the  low  wet  parts  of 
the  farm,  there  is  no  excuse  bat  laziness  for  lousy 
cattle.  Boil  four  quarts  of  poke  roots  so  as  to 
leave  a  pailful  of  li(Hior,  with  which  wash  the  an- 
imals thoroughly.    It  is  a  sure  cure. 

Si.  Johnabury,  VL,  Uay,  I867.         O.  BaowN. 

A  GOOD  FLEECE. 

My  back  "Romeo,"  was  sheared  April  27th,  ten 
days  less  than  two  years  old.  The  fleece  was  the 
growth  of  seven  days  less  than  one  year,  and 
weighed  21^  lbs.  He  was  sired  by  C.  O.  Sto well's 
old  "Golden  Fleece,"  out  of  a  Victor  Wright  ewe. 
v.  M.  Hubbard. 

Boohetter,  VL,  May  12, 1867. 

REMEDY  FOB  THE  SOBER. 

Scrape  away  the  earth  ftom  the  trunk  down  to 
-where  the  roots  branch  out,  and  apply  with  a  brush 
a  very  thin  coat  of  warm  petroleum  tar,  to  about 
six  inches  of  the  trunk  and  to  the  exposed  roots. 
One  quart  is  sufficient  for  fifty  trees. 

MarUmy  Mass.,  1867.  C.  C.  Allen. 

MT  REMEDY  FOB  COWS  8UCXXVO  THEMSELVES. 

Besmear  the  bags  and  teats  with  the  most  oflfen- 
sive  grease  that  can  be  found  about  the  premises. 
Db  this  every  morning  for  a  few  days,  and  the  cure 
is  effected.  w.  s. 

Athol,  Mass.,  May,  1867. 

SALYB  FOR  SORB  TEATS  ON  COWS. 

Take  one  pound  the  bark  of  the  bitter-sweet  or 
jeliow-root,  and  half  a  pound  of  lard ;  simmer  fif- 
teen minutes ;  strain  and  let  it  cool.  Bathe  twice 
a  day.  H.  Rounds. 

Chepachet,  R,  /.,  May  11, 1867. 


AaBIOUIiTUBAIi  ITEMS. 

—The  Rural  World  says  that  until  the  4th  of 
liay  there  was  no  rain  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis 
dnring  the  entire  spring; 

— ^The  Fair  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agrl- 
coltoral  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Nashua,' Sept.  10, 
11,  and  12. 

—If  you  intend  to  fight  the  curculios  at  all  this 
year,  don't  delay  your  operations  until  they  have 
staog  nearly  eveiy  firuit. 

— The  annual  fair  of  the  Indiana  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  will  be  held  at  Terre  Haute,  com- 
mencing September  90th. 

—Every  seed  contains  three  principles,  the  or- 
gan of  nourishment,  the  nascent  plant  or  plumule, 
and  the  nascent  root  .or  radicle. 

— In  an  article  on  docking  lambs,  in  the  Jftrror 
smd  Farmer,  Dr.  Boy  nton  recommends  searing  the 
bleeding  arteries,  not  the  whole  stamp,  with  a  red 
kotlron. 

—J.  Harris  says,  in  his  "Walks  and  Talks," 
IhU  while  it  is  true  that  improved  breeds  of  cattle 
will  not  do  BO.well  on  very  little  food  as  will  the 


"natives,"  it  is  also  true  that  the  "natives"  will 
not  stand  high  feeding  as  well  as  the  improved 
breeds.  Those  who  want  to  feed  high  so  as  to  get 
a  large  quantity  of  rich  milk  must  get  cows  with  a 
good  share  of  improved  blood. 

— A  farm  with  shade  and  fhiit  trees  set  around 
the  house,  will  sell  from  9200  to  #1000  more  than 
if  there  were  none ;  while  the  girls  will  have  more 
beaux,  and  the  boys  be  less  likely  to  get  the  mitten. 

— ^For  spring  wheat,  farmers  in  Minnesota  plow 
the  land  in  the  fall,  harrow  in  the  seed  in  the 
spring,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  and 
generally  harvest  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre. 

-"A  Wisconsin  farmer  writes  to  the  New  York 
Farmers'  Club,  that  if  the  spread  of  the  Canada 
thistle  is  not  checked  in  its  progress  it  will  be  bnt 
a  short  time  before  the  producers  of  wheat  will  be 
driven  from  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  West  as 
Adam  was  driven  trom  the  garden  in  the  East. 

—At  a  sheep  shearing  in  Hyde  Park,  Lamoille 
county,  Vt.,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Wait,  of  Stowe,  L. 
Orout,  of  Elmore,  0.  H.  Cook,  S.  Stone,  H.  Dodge, 
and  E.  V.  Hadley,  of  Morristown,  were  among 
the  owners  of  sheep  to  whom  premiums  were 
awarded. 

—In  the  Sciota  Valley,  Ohio,  the  land  is  so  rich 
that  for  40  years  com  has  been  grown  on  the  same 
ground,  and  yet  they  who  do  the  work  are  tenants, 
and  poor.  In  Northern  Ohio,  the  land  is  so  poor 
it  is  constantly  kept  in  grass,  and  yet  they  who  do 
the  work  are  the  owners,  and  arc  rich. 

—While  admitting  the  success  of  pear  raising 
in  city  and  village  gardens  and  other  sheltered 
locations,  the  AfowM  fVntiMr  speaks  disconragingly 
of  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  that  State  to 
raise  this  delicious  firuit  by  ordinary  orchard  cnl* 
tivation. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Rur€U  AtMrwan  re- 
commends the  following  as  a  sure  cure  for  lice  on 
cattle :  Take  one  dozen  or  more  good-sized  Irish 
potatoes,  pound  them  fine,  then  put  them  into  two 
gallons  and  a  half  of  water,  boil  thoroughly,  then 
let  it  cool,  and  apply  as  a  wash,  to  cows,  calves, 
marcs  and  colts,  and  all  other  creatures  that  have 
lice. 

—By  planting  16  or  20  common  beans  in  each 
hill  of  his  vines,  a  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  says  he  protects  his  plants  Arom  the 
striped  bug,  which  seems  to  know  beans  well 
enough  to  keep  away  ftom  them.  The  beans  mnst 
be  pulled  np  or  broken  ott  as  they  begin  to  shade 
the  vines. 

—On  his  retnm  ftom  a  late  trip  through  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
&c.,  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  says,  the 
crops  throughout  the  South  are  generally  promis- 
ing, and  the  people  of  all  classes  seem  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  reconstruct  and  augment  the  in- 
dnstiy  and  prodncttrenesi  of  the  country. 
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Fig.  9.    Elevation  of  DouUe  XUn, 

Bf  room.  O^  preM-room.  H^  press.  J,  store-room,  m,  drying  floor.  0,  platform  from  irhieb  to  ehargs  tlit 
kiln  throng  the  doors  P.  Q^  TentUators  or  cowls.  J{,  lower  ventilators.  9,  conductor  of  cloUi  to  ooavey  bopi 
to  press. 


CUIiTIVATION  OF  HOPS. 

Haying  considered  the  planting,  growth,  and 
harvesting  of  hops,  we  now  give  some  direc- 
tions in  regard  to 

Eiln  Drying. 

As  fast  as  hops  are  picked  they  must  be 
dried.  Hiis  is  an  important  and  delicate  pro- 
cess. They  may  be  full  grown  and  well  picked, 
but  if  poorly  dried  will  prove  of  little  value. 
There  is  danger  of  over-drying  and  scorching. 
We  saw  a  Fpecimcn  of  a  scorched  lot  last  year 
which  was  received  on  a  contract  for  mer- 
chantable hops,  and  on  which  a  comfortable — 
to  the  lawyers — ^little  law-suit  was  pending. 
There  is  also  danger  of  insufficient  drying,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  hops  are  liable  to  be 
damaged  or  utterly  spoiled.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  nice  judgment  and  practical  skill  in 
deciding  as  to  the  amount  to  be  applied  at 
once  to  the  dr}'er,  in  graduating  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  the  ventilation  of  the  room,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  hops  during  the  whole  process 
of  manufacturing  the  green  into  the  baling 
article.  Mr.  Z.  E.  Jameson,  Secretary  of  the 
Irasburg  Farmer^ s  Club,  says  that  his  test  of 
the  proper  dr}'ness  is,  when  the  stem  in  the 
middle  of  the  hops  will  break  easily ;  if  it  can 
be  twisted  and  bent»  it  is  not  dry  enough. 


Some  old  wooden  building  may  answer  for  the 
hop-house  or  kiln,  but  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
principles  which  should  be  intr9daced  iato 
whatever  structure  may  be  used,  we  copy  from 
Mr.  Judd^s  Practical  Hop  Culture  the  an- 
nexed cuts  and  description  of  a  somewbat 
elaborate  structure  of  a  double  kiln  which  maj 
be  simplified  to  suit  the  means  and  wants  of 
each  individual  hop-grower. 

The  kiln  should  be  built  prior  to  tbe  tentk 
of  September,  when»  in  orainary  seasons*  the 


Fio.  10.    Oround  Plan  <if  DovhU  JRhi. 

A^  stove  rooms.  J9,  stoves.  C,  pipes.  D,  doors  16 
wood  room.  F^  stairs.  6,  press-room.  Bt  ptess  M^ 
chimney. 

hops  will  be  in  condition  to  begm  harvest- 
The  size  will  depend  upon  the  nnmberof  hopp 
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grcywii.  For  a  fiye-acre  field,  two  hundred 
square  feet  of  suiface  of  drying  room  will  an- 
awer.  For  yards  of  ten  or  more  acres,  two 
drying-rooms  will  be  found  convenient.  The 
hops  picked  in  the  forenoon  should  be  put  on 
to  dry  at  noon,  and  Ummo  picked  in  the  after- 
noon are  placed  in  the  kiln  at  evening.  Fi^s. 
9,  (at  the  head  of  the  colmnn,)  and  10,  with 
the  deapriptions,  will  nve  an  idea  of  what  is 
needed  for  a  large  yard. 

The  kilna  are  round  in  form,  and  may  be 
constructed  of  wood  or  stone.  If  of  wood,  a 
balloon  frame  will  be  found  most  convenient. 
The  floor  shown  at  m.  Fig.  9,  should  be  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  gener- 
aUy  made  of  one  by  one  and  a  half  inch  strips 
of  boards,  set  on  edge.  Over  this  floor  is  a 
cloth,  somewhat  resembling  that  used  for 
strainers,  hard  twisted  with  small  meshes.  On 
the  cloth  the  green  hops  are  deposited  to  be 
dried.  '  The  Iciln,  if  constmcted  of  wood, 
ahoold  be  lathed  and  plastered,  above  as  well 
as  below  the  floor.  Air-holes  are  shown  atR, 
which  should  have  a  door,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
dose  down  at  pleasure.  There  are  hirge  doors, 
P,  P,  into  which  the  hops  are  thrown  from  the 
platform  O.  A  ventilator,  Q,  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  each  kiln.  The  other  parts  will  be  un- 
derstood from  the  references  below  the  figures. 
Hie  stoves  should  be  laige  enough  to  receive 
^Kree-foot  wood,  and  the  stove-pipe  not  less 
than  ten  inches  in  diameter,  so  arranged  as  to 
equalize  the  heat,  and  dry  the  hops  evenly. 
^e  horizontal  pipe  should  oe  six  or  eight  feet 
Srom  the  kiln-cloth,  and  extend  slightly  up- 
ward. AU  dust  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
doth  daily,  and  before  starting  a  fire.  Tbe 
pipe  should  be  supported  upon  standards,  with 
forked  iron  tops.  The  utmost  precandon 
should  be  taken  against  fire,  as  the  building, 
during  the  drying  season,  will  be  like  a  '*tinr 
der-box,"  and  it  should  not  be  entrusted  to  a 
careless  hand.  The  time  required  for  dnr- 
ing  a  kiln,  with  the  hops  say  twelve  to  fif- 
teen indies  deep,  will  be  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours.  To  detennine  when  the  hop  is  dry, 
examine  the  inside.  Three-fourths  of  all 
should  break  or  crumble  when  pressed  by  the 
hand.  During  die  drying,  it  is  customary  to 
bum  brimstone  three  or  four  times;  first, 
when  the  hops  are  wanned  one-third  of  the 
way  through,  and  last  when  the  heat  has 
reached  the  surface.  The  amount  of  sulphur 
required  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
hops.  If  they  are  rusty,  more  will  be  required 
thyn  at  the  beginning  of  pickmg.  The  person 
having  chaige  must  determine  this  matter; 
from  two  to  three  ounces  are  generally  used. 
Two  or  three  hours  before  allowing  the  fire  to 
go  down,  the  hope  should  be  stirred.  This  is 
generally  done  by  going  through  them,  taking 
care  to  xeep  the  feet  under  them ;  then  level 
them  o£f.  Ihiring  this  operation  the  aii^holes 
should  be  closed.  Some  turn  them  over  with 
a  shovel,  when  two-thirds  dried.  The  hops 
are  now  ready  to  be  removed  from  .the  kiln. 


bat  there  is  no  objection  to  aOowmg  them  to 
remam  on  the  kiln  until  it  is  wanted  for  another 
lot  of  green  hops.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  break  them. 

In  the  same  treatise,  Mr.  Jameson  gives  di- 
rections for  building  a  press  for  baling ;  but 
as  ready-made  presses,  with  full  directions  for 
using,  may  be  purchased,  we  omit  the  detaila. 
Hop-Sacking  can  be  procured  from  merchants, 
and  is  known  as  *  'Dundee  bagging.*'  The  size 
of  the  bales  will  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
press ;  they  generally  weigh  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

For  several  years  past  the  hop  crop  has  been 
very  much  injured,  and  in  some  cases  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Hop  Louse  and  other  insects. 
The  louse  comes  early  in  July,  and  if  not 
checked  increases  until  it  ruins  the  crop. 


UUTTJJIO  HAY  XABIiY. 

It  is  now  better  understood  than  formerly 
that  some  kinds  of  hay  should  be  cut  early, 
especially  for  cows.  But  in  the  declaration  of 
new  doctrines  we  are  disposed  to  go  to  the 
extreme.  Because  some  crass  cut  in  June  or 
early  July,  makes  better  bay,  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  all  grass  will.  Clover,  orchard 
grass  and  timothy  attain  their  growth  and  ma- 
turity rapidly  aud  early,  and  very  soon,  if  not 
cut,  lose  their  good  quality ;  and  this  is  so  also 
of  some  other  xinds  of  grass  growing  on  rich 
and  warm  uplands,  and  on  any  highly  culti- 
vated land.  But  thei-e  is  a  great  deal  of  mead- 
ow which  affords  a  very  superior  <][uality  of  hay, 
though  cut  late  in  August.  This  is  the  case 
with  much  of  the  bottom  lands,  or  river  mead- 
ows, where  the  mss  does  not  attain  half  its 
growth  by  the  fourth  of  July,  and,  if  cut  so 
early,  would  want  its  superior  quality.  It 
dries  up  rapidly,  the  juices  being  only  par- 
tially developed,  and  it  lacks  nutriment.  Any 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  mow  a  strip  of 
such  grass  in  the  earhf  part  of  July,  and  to  cut 
the  grass  adjoining  this  strip  four  weeks  later, 
will  be  struck  wiSi  observing  the  difference, 
not  only  in  quandty,  but  in  the  quality  of  the 
two  cutdngs.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
upland  natural  meadow,  where  the  grass  is  of 
slow  growth  and  late,  and  where  the  quality  of 
it  for  nay  improves  nearly  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  grow,  retaining  its  goc3  color  and 
rich  aroma  quite  late  in  the  season.  In  seasons 
of  low'temperatut«,  such  meadows  will  furnish 
an  excellent  quality  of  hay,  cut  as  late  as  the 
first  of  September. — Country  Gentleman, 


Heavy  Merino  Fleeces. — C.  N.  Hay- 
ward  of  Bridport,  Vt.,  recendy  sold  to  L.  J, 
Wright 'of  Weybridge,  five  ewe  tegs  which 
sheared  76i  lbs  of  wool--the  heaviest  fleece 

eighing  17i  lbs. 
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TOOIiS   HAVB   DOWJB 
▲OBIOUIiTUBB. 

BW  farmers,  perhaps,  have 
ygiven  this  matter  that  careful 
thought  and  comparison  with 
past  ages,  which  will  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  immense  adifantage 
we  possess  in  the  excellent  tools  that 
are  now  used  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Tools  and  machines  are, 
in  principle,  the  same.  When  we  use  an  iron 
bar  to  move  a  rock,  it  is  gaining  in  one  way, 
a  power  which  we  gain  in  another  by  the  use 
of  the  derrick.  A  tool  is  usually  more  simple 
than  a  machine ;  it  is  generally  used  with  the 
hand,  while  a  machine  is  frequently  moved  by 
animal  or  steam  power.  The  simpler  machines 
are  often  merely  one  or  more  tools,  placed  in 
a  frame,  and  acted  upon  by  a  moving  power. 
But  neither  the  tool  nor  the  machine  has  any 
force  of  itself.  In  one  case  the  force  is  in  the 
arm,  in  the  other,  in  the  water,  the  steam, 
or  the  animal  that  turns  the  wheel. 

It  is  by  a  combination  of  different  principles 
that  we  gain  the  greatest  power,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  cider  mill,  where  the  use  of  the  lever  en- 
ables us  to  gain  an  immense  power ;  or  the  screw, 
which  is  an  inclined  plane,  winding  round  the 
surface  of  a  cylinder,  or  when  the  screw  is 
combined  with  the  wheel  and  axle. 

Every  fanner  who  has  used  a  good  hay- 
eutter  that  has  a  revolving  motion,  can  appre- 
ciate its  value  when  he  contrasts  it  with  the  te- 
dious labor  of  chopping  hay  with  a  hatchet,  on 
a  block,  or  using  a  machine  with  an  up  and 
down  motion ;  and  so  in  regard  to  nearly  every 
tool  or  machine  he  uses  on  the  farm. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  encour- 
agement to  any  farmer  to  become  more  famil- 
iar with  what  science  and  art  has  done  for 
him  and  the  world,  and  especially  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  By  science  we  mean  this,— the 
discovering  how  a  good  seed-sower,  or  mowing- 
machine  may  be  constructed,  and  by  art,  how 
to  manufacture  the  parts  and  put  them  together. 
The  first  is  ascertaining  a  truth,  and  the  second 
making  that  truth  available  to  the  'world. 
These  terms,  therefore,  are  plain  terms,  and 
may  be  understood  by  all. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  fanner  of  the 
present  day  may  realize  the  advantages  which 
he  possesses  over  those  of  any  former  period 
in  the  world^s  history,  he  must  know  someUiing 
of  the  condition  of  those  whp  have  preceded 


him.  Let  us  briefly  refer  to  a  few  plain  facts : 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  great  work,  '*The 
Wealth  of  Nations,  ^^  says,  The  property  which 
every  man  has  in  his  own  labor,  as  it  is  the 
original  foundation  of  all  other  property,  so  it 
is  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  Tb6  patri- 
mony of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and 
dexterity  of  his  hands ;  and  to  hinder  liim  from 
employing  this  strength  and  dexterity  in  what 
manner  he  thinks  proper,  without  injury  to  his 
neighbor,  is  a  plain  violation  of  this  most  sacred 
property." 

A  vast  number  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soQ 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  among  them  our  English  ancestry, 
not  only  were  obliged  to  work  without  the  aid 
of  machines,  and  with  heavy,  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward tools,  but  were  continually  plundered 
and  oppressed  by  the  government  and  the  land- 
holders. 

Before  the  great  charter,  King  Henxy  used 
to  seize  upon  whatever  suited  his  pleasure,— 
horses,  implements,  food,  any  thing  that  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  shape  of  accumulated  labor. 
The  husbandry  was  so  imperfect  that  an  un- 
favorable season  for  crops  was  followed  by 
famine.  When  the  ground  was  too  hard,  the 
seed  could  not  be  sown  for  want  of  the  suffi- 
cient machine-power  of  plow  and  harrow ;  and 
when  they  got  a  crop,  it  was  thrashed  out  by 
cattle  at  a  ruinous  loss. 

Education  was  so  low,  and  the  principles 
and  relations  of  things  so  little  understood, 
that  there  was  the  most  decided  hostility  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery  upon  the  farm  or  in 
the  work  shops.  Even  as  late  as  1830,  the 
newspapers  of  England  gave  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  machinery  by  her  agricultural 
laborers.  It  was  stated  that  in  one  district  a 
band  of  men  destroyed  all  the  machinery  of 
many  farms,  down  even  to  the  common  drilU. 
They  could  not  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
propriety  of  destroying  a  horse-chum,  and 
therefore,  that  machine  was  passed  over. 

Historians  state  that  in  the  reigns  of  Hemy 
IV.  and  y.  of  England,  there  was  plenty  of 
labor  to  be  performed,  but  the  tools  were  so 
bad,  and  the  want  of  agricultural  knowledge 
so  universal,  that  the  land  was  never  half  etdti- 
vated,  and  therefore  all  classes  were  pooriy  off. 
They  had  little  produce  to  exchange  for  mann- 
factures,  and  in  consequence  the  laborer  was 
badly  clothed,  badly  lodged,  and  had  a  feiy 
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iadifierent  share  of  the  scanty  crop  which  he 
raised. 

The  conditioii  of  the  people  most  have  been 
poor  indeed,  in  thte  14th  and  15th  oentories. 
Then  there  were  few  gUus  windows,  '*for  at 
Alnwick  castle,  in  1567,  the  glass  was' ordered 
to  be  taken  out  and  laid  up  in  safety,  when 
the  lord  was  absent  V^  The  people  lived  mainly 
upon  salt  meat,  none  but  the  clergy  and  nobility 
wore  linen,  and  so  careful  were  those  who  had 
it,  that  night-clothes  were  never  worn !  The 
household  ftmiiture  among  the  wealthy  families 
of  Colchester,  consisted  of  an  occasional  bed, 
a  brass  pot,  a  brass  cup,  a  gridiron,  and  a 
rug  or  two,  and  periiaps  a  towel.  Of  chairs 
and  tables  we  hear  nothing.  That  was  in  ISOl. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  palace,  had  few,  if  any, 
glass  windows.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
Tin.  it  was  said  that  *  *the  nastiness  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  cause  of  the  frequent  plagues  that 
destroyed  them ;  that  their  floors  were  com- 
monly of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  under 
which  lay  unmolested  a  collection  of  beer, 
grease,  fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excrements 
of  dogs  and  cats,  and  of  eveiything  that  is  nau- 
seous P 

Now,  brother  farmers,  contrast,  first,  the 
laws  under  which  they  lived,  and  these  under 
which  we  live,  and  then  their  tools  and  ma- 
chinery with  ours,  and  their  cabins  and  wretch- 
ed clothing  and  furniture,  with  those  common 
among  us,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  more  con- 
tented and  happy  than  ever  with  your  New 
England  homes- and  farms^ 


MABXJBTnrO  WOOIi. 
Ailer  a  preamble  which  sets  forth  certain 
••rules"  which  have  been  adopted  by  ••Wool 
Buyers'  Conventions,"  some  of  which  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  require  an  effort  to  be  made  to  ob- 
tain a  list  of  such  purchasing  agents  as  disregard 
them,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  discounte- 
nanced, and  thus  thrown  out  of  business,-^the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  New 
York  State  8heep  Breeders*  and  Wool  Grow- 
ers* Association,  at  their  Fair  at  Auburn,  May 
10th.  They  were  adopted  unanimously,  after 
a  full  discussion,  by  an  assemblage  of  men  ex- 
hibiting, as  the  Uiica  Herald  remarks,  in  its 
i^ypearance  and  evincing  in  its  action,  more 
intelligence  and  practical  wisdom,  greater 
firankness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  than  is  of- 
ten gathered  together.    Among  the  gentlemen 


present  were  Mr.  Edwin  Hammond,  the 
famous  Vermont  sheep  breeder,  Mr.  Sanford, 
of  the  same  State,  Mr.  King,  of  Dutchess 
county,  the  breeder  of  Cotswolds,  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  Washington,  Hon.  Mr.  Pottle,  of  Ontario, 
Judge  Ketchum,  of  Wayne,  and  others,  repre- 
senting about  every  section  of  the  State  of 
New  YoA. 

Our  own  recollection  of  the  coldness  of  the 
mountain  streams  in  which  we  washed  sheep 
in  our  younger  days,  and  of  the  colds,  rheu- 
matism and  fevers  which  were  clearly  tracea- 
ble to  such  exposure,  often  incurred  when  in 
a  profuse  perspiration  from  the  chasing  neces- 
sary to  drive  the  sheep  from  the  pasture  to  the 
brook,  leads  us  to  wonder  that  in  discussions 
of  the  expediency  of  washing,  so  little  is  said 
of  the  injurious  effect  of  this  practice  on  the 
health  and  life  of  the  men  who  perform  the  op- 
eration. 

Resohed,  That  sheep  should  be  guarded  as  fkr  as 
practicable  fh)m  an  admixture  of  hay,  straw,  this- 
tles, burs,  or  other  like  extraneous  substances, 
with  their  wool. 

Hesohed,  That  washing  sheep  in  mnuiug  streams, 
in  season  to  shear  them  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
spring,  is  often  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  cold- 
ness of  the  water,  especially  in  regions  where  the 
streams  descend  from  monntsins  or  highlands; 
thiit  it  is  not  conveniently  practicable  in  other  re- 
gions, on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  running 
streams ;  that  in  many  localities  the  prevalence  of 
contageons  diseases,  like  scab  and  hoof  rot,  ren- 
der it  unsafe  to  take  a  sound  sheep  to  any  of  the 
convenient  washing  places ;  that  the  natural  yolk 
or  •'grease"  if  left  in  the  sheared  wool  does  not  in- 
jure it  in  any  respect  for  keepini;  or  manufactur- 
ing ;  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  wool  grown 
in  the  world  is  and  always  has  bepn  shorn  and  sold 
unwashed,  without  ol]|jection  from  any  quarter; 
that  we  possess  certain  information  Ihat  many  of 
the  largest  wool  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  are  willing,  and  a  large-  number  of  them 
prefer,  to  have  American  wool  brought  to  market 
unwashed ;  and  that  accordingly  we  recommend 
the  wool  growers  of  the  conntiy  to  consult  their 
own  convenience  and  inclinations  in  this  matter. 

Reached,  That  the  length  of  time  which  should 
elapse  between  washing  and  shearing  cannot  be 
determined  properly  by  the  number  of  days,  but 
it  should  also  be  regulated  by  the  state  or  the 
weather ;  that  wool  should  not  be  shorn  after  wash- 
ing until  it  has  acquired  its  characteristic  glossy 
look  and  soft  feeling. 

Reeohed,  That  wool  is  not  injured  in  the  least 
degree  for  n4anufact«rina  by  being  done  up  as 
tightly  as  practicable;  that,  however,  when  done 
up  extremely  tight  and  then  pressed  together  by 
its  own  weight  in  large  masses,  the  difficulty  of 
separating  it  by  the  sorter  is  increased ;  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  producing  this  effect  by  any  ordi- 
naiT  appucation  of  strength,  when  the  fleece  is 
folded  and  tied  by  hand,   but  that  it  may  be 

{)roduced,  especiallv  in  the  case  of  greasy  wools, 
n  wool  presses ;  that  the  twine  used  for  tying 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  large,  or  used  in  un- 
necessary quantities,  and  should  be  of  such  tex- 
ture that  particles  of  it  will  not  become  incorpo- 
rated with  the  wool. 
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Re9ok>ed,  That  dead  wool,  or  any  other  irotA  of 
inferior  quality  or  condition,  should  not  be  put 
within  fleeces ;  bat  that  such  being  the  preyalling 
and  well  understood  cootom  in  this  State,  it  is 
proper,  in  the  absence  of  any  contrary  understand- 
ing, to  put  the  tags  of  every  fleece  within  It,  if  in 
aqua!  condition. 

Resohed^  That  any  tiniform  and  arbitrary  rate  of 
deduction  on  unwashed  fleeces  operates  uneoually 
and  unjustly  on  growers,  because  some  breeds  and 
varieties  of  sheep  have  far  more  yolk  or  "grease" 
in  their  wool  than  others,  because  the  proportion 
of  yolk  or  ''grease"  which  is  retained  in  the  un- 
washed fleeces  of  even  the  same  sheep,  depends  in 
a  great  degree  upon  the  care  with  which  tney  are 
housed  flrom  rain  and  snow,  because  some  flocks 
are  kept  where  their  wool  becomes  mixed  with 
dirt  and  other  heavy  substances,  while  others  are 
not ;  that  such  arbitrary  rate  of  deduction  for  im- 
purities is  not  tolerated  in  the  sale  of  other  farm 
products ;  that  no  excuse  can  be  set  up  for  it  in  the 
case  of  wool,  but  the  inability  of  the  buyer  to 
determine  the  relative  amounts  of  the  impurity~in 
other  words,  his  ignorance  of  his  business ;  that 
wool  growers  are  not  required  to  submit  to  loss  afad 
injustice  to  enable  wool  dealers  or  wool  manufac- 
turers to  employ  cheap  and  unqualified  agents. 

Bstolved,  That  the  practice  which  has  obtained 
among  buyers  of  establishing  a  maximum  price  to 
offfer  for  the  best  wools  of  a  neighborhood,  which 
if  sufficiently  low  to  enable  them  to  offer  nearly 
the  same  price  for  all  the  wools  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, thus,  in  effbct,  sacriiicing  the  interests  of  the 
grower  who  aims  at  high  quality  and  condition, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  grower  of  inferior  and  dirty 
wools ;  directly  encourages  the  production  of  the 
latter,  and  ofircrs  a  premium  on  those  bad  modes 
of  preparing  wools  for  market,  of  which  the  buyer 
so  loudly  complains ;  that  it  has  tended,  more  than 
all  other  causes  put  together,  to  the  debasement  of 
American  wools ;  that  when  the  buyer  will  make 
a  just  discrimination  in  favor  of  superior  quality 
and  condition,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing them. 

Be9olced^  That  we  favor  no  proscriptive  combi- 
nadons,  and  that  we  utter  no  menaces  to  those  of 
our  number  who  do  not  carry  out  our  recommen- 
dations ;  nor  do  we  propose  to  be  in  the  least  de- 
gree influenced  by  sncn  action  on  the  part  of  oth- 
ers towards  the  persons  who  buy  of  us. 


WOOL  SAMFIiBS  AFFBOVUD. 

We  learn  by  the  Boston  Cultivator  that  the 
committeefl  appointed  by  the  National  Wool 
Growers^  Association  and  the  National  Aaro- 
dation  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  Samples  of  Wool  pre- 
pared by  Geo.  W.  Bond,  in  compliance  with 
a  provision  in  the  late  tariff  law,  met  at  the 
oflice  of  Mr.  Bond,  in  Congreas  street,  Boston, 
May  23. 

These  committees  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  ifrom  the  Wool  Orotoers*  Asao- 
ciation,  Henry  S.  Randall  of  N.  Y.,  Chair- 
man, with  N.  S.  Townshend  of  Ohio,  Ed. 
Hammond  of  Vt.,  4.  M.  Garland  of  111.,  and 
Burdett  Loomis  of  Ct. ;  from  the  Wool  Manur 
facturera'  AMsoeiatum,  J.  Wiley  Edmunds  of 
Mass.,  Nebon  Kingsbury^ of  Ct.,  and  John  L. 
Hayes,  of  Boston,  Seeretary* 


Each  of  the  eightj'-foar  samples  were  thor- 
oughly and  critically  examined. '  The  CWtm* 
tor  understands  that  but  one  of  the  1 


was  changed,  and  one  omitted,  sobject  to  ths 

decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Having  completed  their  examination,  the 

following  resolution  was  unanimously  adoptei 

and  signed  by  the  committee  and  traasnitted 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : — 

Rewhed,  By  the  Committee  of  the  '^Natioail 
Wool  Growers'  Association,"  and  the  "Natiooal 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,*'  convened  la 
Boston,  May  22d,  1867,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  examine  the 
samples  of  wool,  hair,  &c.,  collected  and  prepared 
by  Mr.  G«orge  Wm.  Bond,  to  be  used  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  in  the  Custom  Houses  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  2d, 
1867,  that  they  have  carefhlly  examined  and  com- 
pared all  the  said  samples  now  prepared,  and  tha^ 
as  finally  agreed  on,  they  are  suitable  f(Nr  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  are  intended. 


jntrUteirmir 

NOXIOU8    ASnaULLB,   nSOlsUDUSQ  IV- 

SBOTS.—KO.  VI. 

Plant  Iiioe. 

The  insects  which  we  have  had  under  ood- 
sideration  in  previous  numbers  are  the  Agntti- 
dians,  cut  worms,  of  the  order  LepidopUra-^ 
the  perfected  insects  of  which  are  moths  or 
millers,  laving  four  wings  covered  with  bnumj 
scales.  Our  present  examples — ^the  Aphidet, 
plant  lice,  belong  to  the  onler  Hemiptara  and 
sub  order  Homoptera. 

Although  the  dififerent  orders  of  insects  have, 
very  properly,  received  their  names  from  some 
peculiarity  of  their  wings  in  the  adult  state,  u 
sheath  wmgs,  scaly  wings,  half  wings,  net 
wings,  &c.,  yet  they  have  other  disting^uisfaiiw 
characteristics ;  andLthe  order  in  which  isfomid 
the  plant  louse,  unlike  the  insects  with  jaws, 
take  their  nourishment  by  suction,  through  a 
homy  beak  provided  for  that  purpose,  'fiidr 
transformations,  also,  are  only  partial,  the 
larva  and  pupa,  though  wingless,  resembling 
the  adult.  To  this  order  belong  various  bugs, 
as  the  squash  bug,  the  yellow  stripped  b^, 
the  chinch  bug  of  the  West,  the  bed  bog,  d^. 
A  perfect  plant  louse  has  four  wings,  perfect 
and  similar,  as  the  term  Homoptera  implies, 
although  the  posterior  pair  is  smaller. 

We  have  now  a  genus  of  venr  small  animals 
under  consideration, — some  of'^the  Aphidiaau 
being  so  minute  as  to  escape  common  observsr 
tion ;  yet  their  injuries  are  far  from  insignifi' 
cant.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  repelling  Uie 
attacks  of  noxious  animals  is  nearlv  in  an  in- 
verse ratio  to  their  size ;  for  what  they  lick  in 
masnitade  is  more  than  made  up  in  nomber, 
whue  their  minuteneas  shields  them  from  oar 
ordinaxy  means  of  destruction. 

The  ^us  Aphis  embraces  a  vast  number 
of  species  of  yarigms  sizes  and  colors;  and 
there  is  scaroely  a  plant  that  gtoth,  thai  « 
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ifti  rootfl,  stem,  or  leaves,  is  not  occaiionallj 
infested  by  some  one  of  these  species.  The 
most  common  color  is  a  light  green,  nearly 
coTTespsnding  with  the  color  of  the  plant  on 
iHueh  they  are  found ;  though  the  AphU  Ceraai 
'^^<herrj  looso— is  nearly  black,  and  the  Aphis 
Avenw-HMl  loose — ^is  of  a  reddish  brown 
oolor. 

The  most  careless  observer  of  apple  trees 
most  have  frequently  noticed  the  Aphides  Mali 
-—apple  tree  Ooe — ^and  their  effects,  the  curled 
leaves,  on  the  previously  rapidly  growing  twif|;s. 
He  must  have  noticed,  also,  U^  such  twigs 
are  frequented  by  a  host  of  busy  ants,  passing 
up  and  down  the  tree.  The  almost  invariable 
association  of  these  two  very  different  insects 
on  the  apple  tree,  has  furnished  proof  positive 
to  some,  that  the  lice,  so  called,  were  the  off- 
flpring  of  the  ants ;  but  a  closer  examination 
of  the  louse,  especially  with  a  magnifier,  will 
disclose  two  processes  projecting  obliquely  up- 
ward, one  from  each  side  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  abdomen.  These  projections  are  called 
haaey  tubes,  because  from  them  the  little  ani- 
mal at  short  intervals  excretes  a  sugary  fluid, 
in  taste  and  consistence  not  unlike  honey.  We 
suppose  that  this  excretion  is  not  ^  true  fecal 
matter ;  for  the  like  appendages  on  the  grain 
loose,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch,  excrete  no  honey, 
and  as  we  infer,  nothing  else.  Again,  these 
abdominal  appendages  are  said  by  entomolo- 
'  sts  to  seereie  the  sugary  fluid ;  and  this  would 
!  an  improper  expression  if  these  tubes  were 
sre  outlets  of  oraure ;  and  it  would  also  be 
strange  indeed,  to  find  in  any  animal,  two  or 
three  such  outlets.  We  are  told  that  Aphides 
sometimes  colonize  on  the  leaves  of  hieh  trees, 
or  in  other  situations,  undiscovered  %y  ants, 
ivliere  the  accumulation  of  their  saccharine  ex- 
cretions takes  the  name  of  honey-dew;  but 
this  should  not  be  confounded  with  another 
honey-dew  which  was  such  a  mystery  to  the 
ancients,  but  is  now  believed  to  be  an  extrar 
TBsation  of  sap,  condensed  by  the  air  and  heat 
of  summer. 

But  to  return  to  the  apple  tree  lice.  The 
ornnism  for  secreting  this  sugary  fluid  is  prob- 
ably in  the  honey  tube  itself  or  near  its  base. 
The  common  small  bhick  ants  of  the  fields, 
which  have  a  large  sugar-tooth  development, 
sre  careful  ihut  none  of  that  insect  honey  dew 
riiall  be  lefl  on  the  apple  trees  to  puzzle  mod- 
era  observers. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  remark  of  Reau- 
mur that,  '/It  appears  that  nature  rears  Aphi- 
des on  plants  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  other 
insects,  which  without  them,  would  penshwith 
honser,"  for  this  in  accordance  with  an  obvi- 
ous law  of  nature ;  nor  are  we  surprised  that 
an  animal  should  have  an  organism  for  secret- 
ing Irom  the  fluids  of  its  own  body  nourish- 
ment ibr  its  voung,  for  such  an  organism  per- 
tains to  all  the  mammalia ;  but  that  an  anifial 
sfcoold  have  an  organism  for  no  other  assign- 
able use  but  that  of  secreting  nourishment  for 
oChflr  animala*  k  moat  strange  and  anomalous. 


Other  anomalies  pertahiing   to  this  insect 
will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number. 

I.  B.  Hartwbll. 
WUkinsofwiUe,  Mass.,  1867. 


Fbr  the  New  England  Fanntr, 
a*H]C  BAIiT  HAT  CBOF  OF  ESSEX  CO. 

Essex  county,  Mass.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ocean,  is  somewhat  noted  for  the  crop  of  salt 
hav  which  it  nroduces  naturally  and  without 
cultivation,  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  in- 
(}uiry  whether  this  spontaneous  production  js, 
in  reaHty,  a  source  of  much  profit  and  wealth 
to  the  county. 

All  other  kinds  of  grasses,  except  fresh 
meadow,  or  what  is  called  swale,  require  some 
outlay  and  labor  in  their  cultivation ;  and  un- 
less something  is  continually  added  to  the  Isnd 
as  well  as  taken  away,  it  will  eventually  run 
out  and  hardly  pay  for  the  labor  of  setting  the 
the  crop.  But  the  salt  marsh  needs  no  ma- 
nuring or  working.  The  deposits  from  the  salt 
water  by  the  tides  being  sufficient  to  enrich  it, 
and  keep  it  in  the  same  condition  from  year  to 
year.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  incapable  of  im- 
provement to  any  great  extent.  All  that  has  ever 
been  done  to  improve  its  condition,  that  I  know 
of,  being  to  dig  ditches  about  one  foot  wide, 
and  two  or  three  feet  deep,  to  take  off  the 
water  (quicker,  both  salt  and  fresh.  This  is  ^ 
great  improvement  on  such  marshes  as  are  in- 
tersected by  creeks,  and  where  the  hay  is  re- 
moved by  boats.  It  takes  off  the  water  from 
low  places  and  **salt-ponds,^^  where  it  would 
otherwise  remain  all  the  time  during  a  course 
of  high  tides.  It  also  prevents  the  formation 
in  low  places  of  a  sort  of  crust,  something  like 
hard  leather,  which,  when  dry,  comi>letely  kills 
out  the  mas.  On  shore  marsh  it  has  been 
doubted  oy  some  whether  ditching,  on  the 
whole,  was  productive  of  any  gocm  results. 
Although  it  increases  tlie  crop  frequently  two- 
fold, it  causes  the  marsh  to  produce  Another 
kind  of  grass  which  is  lighter,  less  salt,  and 
inferior  in  value  to  what  it  bears  naturally. 
It  is  said  further,  that  while  it  increases  the 
quantity  for  a  few  years,  it  does  not  hold  out, 
but  grows  less  again. 

The  towns  of  Essex,  Ipswich,^owley,  New- 
buryport,  Gloucester  and  Lynn,  are  the  most 
distinguished  localities  for  this  kind  of  land ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  adjoinincr  towns, 
to  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  own 
perhaps  nearly  one-half  of  thf)  land,  and  make 
a  busmess  of  getting  the  hay  annually.  The 
harvest  commeuces  about  the  middle  or  last  of 
July ;  and  holds  out  till  the  frosts  render  the 
hay  worthless.  As  the  land  will  not  admit  of 
ordinary  carting,  various  ways  are  practiced 
to  get  the  hay  ashore  from  the  marsh.  On 
shore-marsh,  where  the  distance  is  not  great, 
it  is  generally  carried  off  on  hay  poles.  Where 
the  distance  is  greater,  it  is  carted  off  by 
horses,  furnished  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  broad 
shoes  made  for  the  parpose,^n  racks  with  wide* 
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rimmed  wh^ls.  This  mode  injures  the  land 
considerably,  making  the  track  where  it  is  car- 
ried off  nearly  unproductive.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  annually  stacked  on  the  marsh  on 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  projecting 
high  enough  to  keep  the  hay  out  of  the  way  of 
ordinary  tides,  to  be  removed  in  the  winter  by 
teams  when  the  creeks  are  frozen  over.  But 
probably  more  is  removed  by  boats  than  in  any 
other  way.  This  is  done  both  when  the  hay  is 
in  a  dry  and  green  state.  On  the  theory  that 
the  Salter  the  hay  the  better  it  is,  many 
think  that  the  quality  of  the  fodder  is  better 
when  it  can  be  cured  on  the  marsh,  rather 
than  be  moved  and  dried  on  the  upland. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  but  there 
is  much  difference  in  the  minds  of  farmers 
about  this;  and  still  niore  in  their  prac- 
tice, as  most  are  obliged  to  consult  their  neces- 
sities and  convenience,-  as  the  business  must  be 
attended  to  frequently  on  such  a  day,  and  at 
such  hours,  or  run  ^e  risk  of  losing  the  labor 
and  the  hay. 

The  salt  hay  harvest,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, but  especially  for  those  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  very  hard  and  laborious.  As  stated 
above,  on  account  of  the  weather  and  tides, 
and  tbe  distance,  it  is  always  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  the  work  in  good  earnest  when  we  get 
there.  Drones  and  lazy  persons,  though  they 
^ay  be  endured  at  home,  cannot  be  tolerated 
at  all  here.  Even  those  of  delicate  constitu- 
tions, or  slightly  indisposed,  however  g6od 
their  intentions,  are  generally  advised  to  stay 
at  home.  Employers  and  laborers,  too,  in  this 
work  must  not  be  over  nice  as  regards  refined 
and  literary  associates  in  labor ;  nor  too  exact 
as  to  set  hours  of  work.  The  advocates  of 
the  eight  hour  system  will,  I  think,  find  it  very 
difficult  to  make  a  rule  that  will  work  well  in 


the  salt  hay  harvest.    Twelve,  fifteen,  and  even,  that  some  horses  have  been  wintered  entirely 


eighteen  hours,  owing  to  high  winds,  tides  and 
disappodntments,  are  sometimes  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  day^s  work,  and  attain  the  ob- 
ject contemplated  in  the  morning ;  and  this, 
when  it  cannot  be  helped,  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  by  laborers  without  complaining. 
But  the  exposure,  hard  work,  and  long  days 
necessary  in  this  employment,  are  partly  bal- 
anced by  the  ^citement,  hilarity  and  good  liv- 
ing which  very  often  go  with  it ;  so  that  labor- 
ers, as  a  general  thing,  of  robust  health  are  not 
averse  to  engaging  in  it.  The  business  is  re- 
garded as  healthy  for  most  people. 

Thirty  years  ago  salt  hay  was  worth  from 
eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  ton  in  the  market, 
and  the  price  of  labor  was  $1  to  $1.25  per 
day.  At  present  it  is  worth  from  $20  to  $25 
per  ton,  and  the  price  of  labor  is  $2  or  $2.50 
per  day,  and  board. 

Marsh  land,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  is 
valued  by  the  assessors  at  about  thirty  dollars 
per  acre.  When  sold  at  auction  or  private 
sale,  the  price  varies  according  to  quality  and 
location ;  but  the  above  may  be  considered  a 
fair  average  price,  ^e  think  one  ton  to  an  acre 


may  be  considered  an  average  crop.    Some 
acres  will  produce  two  tone. 

When  the  hay  has  to  be  freighted  an  ordin- 
ary distance,  one  man  is  reckoned  to  perform 
the  labor  of  getting  one-half  acre,  or  about 
twelve  cwt.  of  hay,  m  a  day.  The  hay  is  then 
landed  and  spread  on  the  upland,  or  loaded 
on  wagons  to  be  carted  to  the  owner,  in  a 
green  state ;  making  the  expense  of  getting  it 
in  this  way,  including  wharfage  and  boat  and 
other  incidental  items,  in  round  numbers,  about 
seven  dollars  per  ton.  It  then  lias  to  be  cured ; 
the  only  labor  required  in  good  weather  being 
to  turn  it  once,  and  rake  it  up.  The  expense 
of  carting  it  five  miles  is  about  $2.60  per  ton. 
Thus  miucing  the  whole  cost  of  getting  and 
hauling  five  miles,  about  $12  per  ton. 

Of  course  these  statistics  will  be  varied  veiy 
much  by  the  weather,  tides,  &c. ;  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I  think  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  fair  profit  is  lefl  for  the  owner.  Those 
who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  marsh 
can  doubtless  secure  the  crop  some  cheaper 
and  easier  than  those  who  live  more  remote. 
And  the  shore  marsh  yields  less  burden,  but 
of  a  better  quality  than  the  btoad  mansh ;  and 
thu  expense  of  getting  it  is  less.  The  hay  that 
is  freighted  vanes  much  in  quality ;  some  kinds 
of  coarse  thatch  being  worth  but  little  except 
for  manure.  It  is  excellent  for  that,  and  is 
largely  used  by  some  farmers  for  litter,  &c., 
afler  being  picxed  over  by  the  cattle. 

This  kind  of  fodder  appears  to  be  growing 
in  favor  with  the  community.  It  is  more  ex- 
tensively teamed  to  Boston  and  other  places 
remote  from  its  locality,  than  formerly,  and 
finds  a  ready  market.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
where  it  grows,  it  is  fed  out  to  all  kinds  of 
stock.  It  was  formerly  thought  not  to  be  good 
for  hones ;  but  the  writer  ^  been  informed 


on  the  coarser  kinds,  with  the  addition  of  some 
meal  daily,  and  were  \&ey  strong  and  in  ^ood 
condition  all  the  time.  It  is  frequently  mixed 
with  swale  hay,  and  fed  out  to  oxen  and  cows, 
which  will  thus  consume  both  kinds,  when  the 
meadow  hay  would  not  be  eaten  at  all  alone. 

Its  nature  is  to  impart  fiesh  and  strength  to 
animals  rather  than  fat.  Working  oxen  kept 
chiefly  on  the  better  kinds  have  been  noted 
for  their  sleek  appearance,  and  their  strength 
and  ability  to  labor ;  but  it  is  never  u?ed  for 
the  purpose  of  fattening.  It  should  not  be 
fed  out  extensively  to  cows  giving  milk. 
They  will  eat  it  with  great  avidity  after  being 
conhned  to  fresh  fodder ;  and  a  small  quantity 
is  beneficial  and  even  necessary  for  them.  Bat 
the  milk  from  cows  kept  principally  on  salt  hay, 
though  of  the  better  kinds,  is  apt  to  be  blue 
and  thin,  and  of  a  disagreeable  taste.  ^ 

I  think  the  facts  fainy  warrant  me  in  saying 
that  a  certain  amount  of  this  kind  of  fodder, 
thqpgh  it  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
stock,  is  very  beneficial,  and  that  the  statisticf 
show  that  farmers  get  ordinarily  a  fair  compen- 
sation  for  their  labor  and  capital  invested. 
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Like  almost  eTerything  else,  the  business  may 
be  carried  to  excess  and  overdone.  I  incline 
to  tbe  opinion  that  the  salt  hay  crap  is  a  bene- 
fitto  the  fanners  of  Essex  county ;  and  I  submit 
that  all  fanners  who  do  not  have  to  go  more 
than  seven  or  eight  miles  are  better  off  for  hav- 
ing a  share  in  it.  N.  B.  Butlbb. 
BamiUon,  Mass.,  March  28,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  sometimes  doubted 
whether  the  salt  hay  crop  of  Essex  county, 
has  been  profitable  to  the  farmers  who  harvest 
it ;  but  the  facts  so  clearly  and  minutely  stated 
in  the  above  well  drawn  article,  make  us  agree 
with  the  writer  in  the  result  to  which  he  has 
arrived,  viz : — ^that  farmers  who  do  not  have 
to  go  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  for  it 
ma^f  be  better  off  for  having  a  share  in  it. 


FXESDIBTO  EABLT  CUT  GBABS. 
In  some  notes  on  the  farm  of  Hon.  Harris 
Lewis  of  Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the 
Little  Falls  Farmers'  Club,  by  Mr.  X.  A. 
Willard,  in  the  Country  Oentleman,  we  find 
the  following  remarks  on  his  use  of  early  cut 
l*y:- 

Mr.  Lewis  holds  that  grass,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  the  best  food  for  milch  cows ;  and 
that  dried  grass  is  chei^r  and  better  for  cows 
in  the  spring,  than  hay  and  grain.  He  usually 
commences  cutting  his  grass  in  June^— cures  it, 
if  possible,  without  rain,  and  so  that  it  will 
come  out  of  the  mow  with  a  bright  green  col- 
or, and  with  the  fragrance  of  newlv  mown  hay. 
This  he  uses  for  cows  giving  milk  in  spring, 
before  turning  out  to  i)asture. 

He  used  to  feed  his  cows  in  spring  with 
grains,  ship-stufis,  &c.^-oflen  what  would  be 
called  *'hign  feeding^' — ^but  found  it  to  result 
in  various  troubles  and  serious  losses ;  garget 
attached  the  udder,  ill-health  prevailed  m  va- 
rioos  ways,  and  his  cows  gave  out  sooner  than 
they  ought.  He  then  changed  to  his  present 
system  of  feeding,  and  with  the  most  happy 
vesolts.  His  cows  are  healthy,  the^  keep 
in  flesh,  they  yield  a  good  supply  of  milk,  and 
it  is  all  done  with  much  less  expense  than  the 
grain  feeding.  His  cows  to-day  (May  18th,) 
are  in  good  flesh,  thrifly,  healthy  and  strong, 
and  yet  they  have  not  had  a  mouthful  of  gram 
or  any  other  feed,  than  *^  dried  or  assy 

We  have  given  the  facts,  and  they  may  per- 
haps be  suggestive  to  those  who  have  been 
paying  out  fiSse  sums  for  grain  to  feed,  and 
who  perhaps  nave  troubles  in  their  herds  for 
whicfa  they  are  unable  to  account.  If  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  true  one, 
(and  he  contends  that  it  is,)  then  it  should^be 
generally  introduced.  To,  say  the  least,  n  is 
worth  the  testing,  and  our  stockmen  and  dai- 
rymen will  do  well  to  make  some  provision  the 


cominff  season  for  harvesting  acrop  of  ^^dried 
grass7^ 

UP  US  THB  BABN. 

BT  THOMAS  UkCKIJkim. 

Old  Farmer  Joo  steps  throngh  the  doon 
As  wide  to  him  as  gates  of  Thebes ; 

And  tboQghtAil  walks  about  tbe  floors 

Whereon  are  piled  his  winter  stores, 
And  counts  tbe  profits  of  his  glebes. 

Ten  tons  of  timothy  np  there. 

And  four  of  olover  in  the  bay; 
Red-top  that's  eut,  well,  middlin'  fidr. 
And  bins  of  roou,  oblong  and  square, 

To  help  eke  out  the  crops  of  hay. 

A  dosen  head  of  cattle  stand  i 

Reflective  in  t]|e  leaf-strewn  yard; 
And  stalks  are  stacked  on  every  hand, 
The  latest  oflbringof  the  land 

To  labor  long  maintained  and  hard. 

Oart'loads  of  pumpkins  yonder  lt»— 

The  horse  is  feeding  In  his  stall. 
The  oau  are  bundled  seaflbld  hlsfa, 
And  peas  and  beans  are  heaped  hard  by. 

As  u  there  were  some  festival. 


At  length  Old  Farmer  Joe  sits  do^ 
A  patch  across  each  of  his  knees ; 
He  crowds  his  hat  back  on  his  crown. 
Then  clasps  his  bands— so  hard  and  brown— 
And,  like  a  farmer,  takes  his  ease. 

"How  fast  the  years  do  go  t" 
"It  seems,  in  fact,  but  yesterday, 

That  in  this  very  bam,  we  thre^- 

Davld,  Bzekiel  and  me— 
Pitched  in  the  summer  loads  of  hay  f 

David— he  sails  his  dipper  now; 

And  'Zekiel  died  in  Mexico— 
Somt  on€  must  stay  and  ride  to  plow, 
Get  up  the  horse  and  milk  the  cow— 

And  who,  of  course,  but  little  Joe. 


I  w^ht  have  been— I  can't  teU  what  t 
Who  knows  about  it  till  he  tries  ? 

I  ndglU  have  settled  in  some  spot, 

Where  money  is  more  easv  got; 
Perhaps  beneath  Padfic^s  skies. 

I  wUghi  have  preached,  like  Parson  Jones; 

Or  got^  living  at  the  law ; 
I  might  hif^e  gone  to  Congress,  wwrs  f 
I  might  have  kept  a  Water  Cure : 

I  mgki  have  gone  and  been— on,  pshaw  I 

Far  better  is  it  as  it  is: 

What  future  waits  him,  no  man  knows: 
What  he  has  ffott  that  ture,  is  his : 
It  makes  no  odds  If  stocks  have  rw, 

Or  politicians  come  to  blows  t 

Content  is  rich  and  somethin'  more— 
I  think  I've  beard  somebody  say; 

If  it  rains,  it's  apt  to  pour; 

And  I  am  rich  on  the  bam  floor, 
Where  all  is  mine  that  I  can  raise. 

Pve  plowed  and  mowed  this  dear  old  Curm, 

Till  not  a  rod  but  what  I  know ; 
Pve  kept  tbe  old  folks  snug  and  warm— 
And  lived  without  a  twinge  of  harm— 
I  don't  oare  how  the  storm  might  blow. 

And  on  this  same  old  farm  PD  stay. 
And  raise  my  cattle  and  my  com; 

Here  shall  these  hairs  tum  wholly  gray; 

These  feet  shall  never  leara  to  stray; 
But  I  will  die  where  I  was  bora.'' 

And  Farmer  Joe  pulled  down  his  hat. 
And  stood  upon  his  feet  once  more; 

He  would  not  argue,  alter  that, 

But,  like  a  born  aristocrat. 
Kept  on  his  walk  about  tha  floor. 
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GGDEtSIUM  (OABDUUS)  ABvjujnSB. 

'*  Vitium  agroTumapud  nos  primarium  esty 
This  will  be  readily  translated  by  many  a  far- 
mer's boy  who  never  studied  Latin  at  all. 
Just  look  at  the  picture ! — '^Canada  Thistle — 
it  is  the  greatest  pest  of  our  fields."  Right, 
first  time. 

But  Why  call  it  Canada  Thistle?  If  you 
look  in  Webster's  large  Dictionary,  you  will 
see  what  it  is  called  in  some  half  a  dozen  Eu- 
ropean languages,  where  it  is  execrated  as 
heartily  by  barefooted  children,  and  bare- 
handed boys  and  men — ^by  the  Latins,  the 
French,  Germans,  English,  &c., — as  it  is  by 
us  here  in  America.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
emigrated  to  this  continent  with  the  Canadian 
French,  who  came  from  Normandy,  where  it 
was  known  to  abound.  From  Canada  it  might 
have  been  smuggled  into  the  States,  or  possi- 
bly it  crossed  the  Line  under  some  * 'reciprocity 
treaty''  of  old.  At  any  rate,  it  is  here,  to  our 
sorrow,  and  the  question  now  is  what  shall  we 
do  with  it  ?  Is  it  to  go  wherever  we  go,  bud- 
ding and  blossoming  on  every  acre  we  culti- 
vate, and  extending  the  genu  of  its  pernicious 


existence  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  over  the 
broad  prairies  and  fertile  valleys  of  iht  West, 
as  it  has  over  soiarge  a  portion  of  our  New 
England  farms? 


Soiling  and  Whbat  in  MAssACirusErre. 
— ^Mr.  Jas.  L.  Humphrey  of  New  Bedford  in- 
forms the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  he 
tried  spring  vetches  for  soiling  last  summer, 
and  likes  them  much.  He  sowed  them  on 
ground  which  was  prepared  for  barley,  and 
obtained  a  large  crop,  which  his  cows  relished 
highly.  He  fed  it  alternately  with  sweet  com. 
He  had  always  found  one  difficulty  in  feeding 
largely  on  sweet  com, — ^it  has  a  tendency  to  iD- 
duce  garget ;  but  as  he  fed  it  last  year,  there 
was  no  trouble  in  that  direction.  After  cleai^ 
ing  the  ground  from  the  vetches,  which  it  left 
very  mellow,  plowed  and  sowed  to  white  win- 
ter wheat  and  grass  seed,  giving  an  application 
of  ashes  at  the  last  harrowing,  and  now  the 
wheat  looks  finely.  He  has  never  had  trouble 
in  raising  good  wheat  on  rich  ground,  *early 
sown  and  fed  off  once  during  the  fall ;  having 
once  raised  32  bushels  Southern  white  wheat 
to  the  acre. 


CATBRFiLLAits. — ^Thanks,  that  we  have  a 
partial  deliverance  from  the  pest.  We  have 
visited  some  hundreds  of  trees,  and  among 
them  all  have  not  yet  found  half  so  many  cater- 
pillars as  we  found  last  year  on  two  dozen  trees. 
Who  can  tell  us  what  has  arrested  them  so 
suddenly  ?  We  have  been  told,  June  2,  that  the 
canker  worm  has  not  made  his  appearance  ia 
any  large  numbers.  How  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  man  the  progress  of  these  minute 
creatures  has  been,  and  yet  how  silently  and 
effectually  their  march  has  been  stayed  by  Him 
who  ruleth  all  things.  **Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,"  is  the  fiat  which  they  must  obey,  as  well  as 
the  proud  waves  of  the  sea.  How  well  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  humble,  trusting  and  hopeful, 
in  a  position  where  we  know  so  little  of  the 
operation  of  natural  laws  about  us. 


Heavy  Fleece. — ^We  are  informed  by  a 
correspondent  that  O.  C.  Burton,  of  Wind- 
ham, Vt.,  sheared  a  fleece  of  thirteen  montbs' 
growth,  that  weighed  25  lbs.  2  oz.,  from  a 
ram  four  years  old  in  June,  that  weighed  19S 
Ibslltder  being  shorn.  He  was  sired  by  the 
famous  Hotchkiss  tfuck,  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  bought  by  Eli  Bay,  of  East  Poultney,  Vt. 
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HABVSBlSNa  TBm  BMJOmL  gbaimb. 

KBT  little  critical  observi^ 
^tion  has  been  giTen  hj  our 
people  as  to  llie  paitlcu- 
>  period  in  the  growth  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  oats,  when  it  is 
'  best  to  cat  them,  to  deciire  tiie  larg- 
est amount  and  best  quality  of  the 
nutriment  which  they  severally  con* 
tam.  A  few  careful  experimenta  have  been 
made  by  American  fkrmers,  and  many  in  £ng> 
land  and  other  European  countries.  Where- 
eyer  diey  have  oecuxred,  the  testimony  is  uni- 
form  that  in,  order  to  secure  the  best  results, 
grain  should  be  cut  9ame  days  btfare  U  iafuUp 

In  the  harvest  whicli  will  soon  take  place, 
tkere  will  be  opportonity  for  every  fanner  to 
test  the  question  for  himself,  by  cutting  a  por- 
tion of  his  grain  at  that  moment  when  the  ker- 
nel or  berry  is  fully  formed,  but  so  soft  that 
when  be  squeezes  it  between  his  thumb  nails 
he  can  reduce  it  to  a  pulp,  and  notice  a  slightly 
mdky  jnioe  in  tlie  mashed  mass.  Then  leave 
a  portion  of  the  grain  standing  ten  or  twelve 
days  later,  and  upon  threshing,  dea&ing  up, 
grindii^  and  using,  carefully  compare  the  le- 
sidta. 

If  this  comrse  were  adopted  by  three  or  four 
intelligent  farmers  in  every  neighborhood,  and 
rqMMTted  ijo  the  agrienkural  papers,  it  would 
do  anich  to  settle  the  question  and  iatroduce  a 
pfaotsoe  which,  in  the  aggregate,  would  save 
BHUB^.  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  fanner$  of 
Jfvm  T?.nf^anA.    In  the  West  it  mi^  be  milr 


Jtfseord&ig.  tot  an  experiment  by  Mt*  Jtohn 
Hannam,  of  North  Deighton,  England,  it  was 
evident  that  the  wheat  reaped  a  foHniglU  be- 
toe  it  was  ripe,  had  the  advantage  of  the  ripe 
hs  eveiy  point. 

t.  Ill  weight  of  grosa  produce,  18  1-5  per 


2.  In  weight  of  eqi^  measures,  nearly  1-2 
pipr  06iit. 

8.  In  weight  of  equal  number  of  grains, 
iie«rIjr-2  1-5  per  cent. 

4.  In  quality  and  value,  S  1*4  per  oent. 

iu  I»  weight  of  strawy  more  than  5  per  cent. 

JSome  of  the  advantages^  then,  In  cutting 
mill  beHire  it  is  fblly  ripe,  besides  die  better 
^uilit^^iid  the  intrinsic  valne  of  more  than 
UrtfroiMl  ofM^/bnK^  ptv'ceMt*^  areo 


1.  That  the  straw  is  of  a  better  qna%, 
whidi  is  an  item  of  importance,  now  that  aU 
kinds  of  fbdder  for  horses  and  cattle  are  sell* 
lag  at  prices  entirely  unprecedented,  we  be* 
lieve,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Bar  H. 
Davy  says  that  m  the  ssp  of  wheat,  the  straw, 
and  in  all  succulent  pUnts,  there  is  naiuraUy 
a  great  proportion  of  mi»cUaffinou9  and  sac- 
charine matUtf  and  the  greatest  proportion  of 
this  is  present  befbre  the  flower  is  dead  ripe. 
So  in  wheat,  when  we  allow  the  stvaw  to  re- 
main till  IhoroQghly  ripe,  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
is  converted,  by  the  action  of  light,  heat,  &c., 
into  mucilage,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
nutritive  powers  are  absoirbed  by  the  atmos- 
phere, or  lost  in  some  manner;  for,  as  Mr, 
Sinclair  observes,  (here  is  a  great  difference 
between  straws  or  leaves  that  have  been  dried 
after  they  were  cut  in  a  succulent  state,  and 
those  which  are  dried  by  nature  while  growing. 
The  fbrmer  retain  ail  their  nutritive  powers,  but 
the  ItLUer  if  eompleidy  dry,  very  litHe,  if  any. 

2.  We  have  a  better  chance  of  securing  the 
crop.  All  grasses  and  grains  are  more  readily 
and  cheaply  harvested  in  July  than  in  August. 
The  days  are  long,  the  sun  hot,  the  atmos- 
phere more  dear  and  with  more  air  than  later 
in  the  season.  So  that,  if  we  cut  grain  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  before  it  thoroughly  ripens, 
we  shall  be  quite  Ekely  to  have  secured  the 
whole  harvest  at  about  the  time  when  we  have 
heretofore  j\ist  commenced  it. 


THB   OUBGUIiIO. 

^e  FraiHe  Farmer  of  June  1  closes  some. 

remarks  upon  the  ravages  of  this  insect  on  the 

peach  crop  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  of  the 

means  adopted  for  its  destruction,  with  the 

following  paragraph : 

The  Editor  of  the  Kb w  Eiyolavp  Fammbk  as- 
serts in  bis  last  issue  that,  in  spite  of  this  insect's 
numbeti  and  depredaMons,  entomologists  are  Ig* 
noraut  of  its  manner  of  passing  the  winter,  or 
what  becomes  of  it  at  that  time.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Entomologists  know,  and  most  fhiit  men' 
knowj  said  editor. to  ths  eontrary  notwithstanding,, 
that  the  curcnllo  hibernates  tn  the  perfldct  or  beetW' 
state,  and  its  natural  histovy  is  as  well  known'  aa< 
that  of  the  coWf 

TUb  we  regand  aa  a  rather  stBoog  Mpreaei^ 

talMQ  of  our  laiignag(S»  and  as-a  pret^  stro^gi 

statement  of  the  knowledge  cUimed  by  entot 

mobgistsol  the  history  of  the.ourcuKo  frpm 

lite  tia»  it- aaaiiiin  the  perfeot  estate  ii^  Jnlymt, 

Aogaat*  to  ita  i^ifMai«feM.on  Om  jg^a^Gn^ 
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la  another  oolunm  of  the  same  paper,  the 
following  oommendatory  tentenoe  ia  quoted  in 
aa  editorial  notice  of  Dr.  Warder*8  new  work 
on  the  i^ple:  ''To  say  that  we  are  pleased 
with  this  book  is  but  a  tame  expression ;  we 
are  delighted,  for  it  gives  us  new  facts — it 
places  Western  pomology  on  a  finn  basis/* 

Now,  does  Dr.  Warder  claim  to  be  as 
fluniliar  with. the  natural  histoxy  of  the  car- 
culio,  as  with  that  of  the  cowP  On  the  eon- 
trary,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "the  noted  and  noto- 
rious, and  yet  litHe  Amotm,  Plum  Weevil.^* 
This,  surely,  is  a  rather  "tame**  confession  for 
the  author  of  a  practical  book  on  pomology, 
intended,  specially  with  all  its  "new  facts,**  for 
a  section  in  which  the  ravages  of  this  insect 
are  as  serious  as  they  appear  to  be,  from  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  most  careful  ob- 
servers in  the  *  'favored  northwest.* *  Dr.  Walsh, 
of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  says:  "Out  of  the 
choicest  apples  selected  for  exhibition  at  our 
State  Fairs,  a  lai^e  proportion  will  be  found, 
on  dose  inspection,  to  be  more  or  less  blem- 
ished from  this  cause.**  Dr.  Hall,  of  Alton, 
HI.,  "does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  single 
apple  the  past  season,  grown  at  that  point,  that 
did  not  contain  from  one  to  twenty  or  more 
punctures  made  by  this  insect.**  If  these  are 
facts,  is  Western  pomology  placed  on  a  firm 
basis  by  a  work  which  devotes  less  than  a  page 
to  this  "noted  and  notorious,  and  yet  little 
known**  pest? 

The  most  complete  history  of  die  curculio 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  is  that  by  Dr.  Walsh, 
occupying  thirteen  columns  in  the  April  nuqi- 
ber  of  the  Pr<uixcal  Eniomologist.  He  de- 
scribes, particularly,  three  distinct  snout-beetles 
of  the  curculio  family — the  "True  Curculio  ;** 
the  "Plum  Gouger,*^  and  the  "Four-humped 
Curculio.** 

Ths  Trub  Corcuijo,  (^Conotrachelw  Km- 
uphar,  Herbst,)  he  says  may  be  distinguished 
fipcmi  all  other  North  American  snout-beetles, 
by  having  on  the  middle  of  each  of  his  wings 
an  elongate,  knife-edged  hump,  which  is  black 
and  shining,  so  as  to  resemble  a  piece  of  black 
sealing  wax.  Behind  these  two  hnmps  there 
is  usually  placed  a  broad  cky-yellow  band, 
narked  in  the  middle  with  while;  but  some- 
times this  entire  band  is  iriiite. 

Tbk  Plum  GouosBt  (.^jsOofioiiNif  prvmi* 
cfiio,  Walsh,)  Aoogh  ofWn  confeuiaed  with 
tbe  eoFenUo,  and  sometiflMa  supposed  to  be  the 
male  of  that  insect,  bores  m^nmAhaU  Ukm 


the  puncture  of  a  pin,  wherein  to  d^xmt  its 
egg,,  instead  of  the  crescent  of  the  curculio, 
making  five  or  six  snch  holes  in  the  plum, 
from  which  the  gum  exudes.  The  larvss  bore 
directly  into  the  keniel,  on  which  they  ezdn- 
sively  feed. 

Thb  FoUR-HuifFKD  CUBCUUO,  (AnthoMh 
mus  ^ffibbtUt  Say,)  is  of  a  dull  brown  color, 
shading  into  red-rust  behind,  with  four  pro- 
jecting humps  on  its  wing-cases,  none  of  whidi 
are  shinging  bUck,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mon "curculio.** 

Dr.  Walsh  gives  the  following  characteris- 
tics of  these  three  curculios,  by  which  one 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 

The  common  "Corcnlio"  has  a  snout  which 
hangs  down  like  the  trunk  of  an  elepban^  and 
which  he  can,  whenever  he  chooses,  fold  iiadL- 
wards  between  hia  legs,  although  he  has  no  power 
to  project  itatralght  forwards.  On  the  other  nand, 
the  Plum-gonger  and  the  Fonr-homped  CurcoUo 
usually  carry  their  snouts  pn^ected  horlxoutaUj 
or  nearly  so,  in  firont  of  them ;  bat  noon  occasion 
can  depress  them  vertically,  although  they  have 
no  power  to  fold  them  backwards  between  their 
legs.  Of  these  two,  thus  agreeing  as  to  the  slrao- 
tnre  of  their  snouts,  the  Plam-gonger  Is  at  oooe 
distinguishable  by  having  a  smooth  back,  without 
any  humps  on  it,  whereas  the  Fonr-humped  Cnr- 
cnlio,  as  Its  name  indicates,  has  two  very  conspie- 
nous  hnmps  on  each  of  his  wing  cases.  As  r^ 
gards  their  habits,  the  common  Cnrcnlio  inffests 
stone  fhiit  more  especially,  bnt  not  nnf^ueDtl^ 
has  been  known  to  attack  pip-fruit ;  while,  so  flv 
as  is  at  present  known,  the  Plnm-gonger  is  exda- 
slvely  confined  to  stone  fhdt,  and  the  rxmr-lranqied 
Curculio  to  pip<Aruit. 

We  are  tempted  to  extend  these  eztnMsta, 
bat  nmst  confine  ooiselves  to  what  the  writer 
says  of  the  history  of  the  onronlio  after  reaok-  j 
ing  its  perfect  state— of  how  and  lAere,  ii 
fact,  it  passes  some  ten  months  in  each  yesr, 
and  what  it  does  for  aliving  from  July  to  Msy. 

In  relation  to  the  trae  curoulio,  Mr.  Walsh 

says: 

Some  of  these  perfect  beetles  some  out  as  eariy 
as  the  middle  of  July— some  in  August— sone  si 
late  as  the  latter  end  of  September.  Hence,  as  It 
seemed  incredible  that  a  beetle  coming  oat  hi  Jaly 
should  live  all  through  the  winter,  and  until  the 
next  season's  crop  of  plums  were  set,  and  as  no 
one  had  as  yet  ascertained  that  anv  **Carca]lo'' 
tgrbemated  in  the  beeftls  state.  Dr.  Fitch,  and,  hi 
the  earlier  edition  of  his  work,  Dr.  Harris,  havs 
suggested  the  hypothesis  that  the  species  is  dooUsr 
brooded ;  the  second  brood  being  supposed  firom 
the  analogy  of  a  very  distinct  snoat-neetle  which 
attacks  the  plum  in  £urope  (T' 
to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  twigi  of  cue 

the  larvsB  nroceeding  finom  which 

winter  in  the  twig,  and  afterwards  proanoe  ths 
beeUes  that  sting  ^  fhdt  In  the  fbUowtaig  sum- 
mer. (N.  r.  Am.  U  {  52.  and  i^'.  hu.  edit.  mU 
p.  68.)  Bnt,  in  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  proof  or 
any  such  fhet;  and,  in  the  seeood  place,  I  hais 
abeady  shown  that  Dr.  Trimble  actually  ibuod 
specimens  of  tiie  *^Cnrcnlk>"  hybemaltng  vod« 
the  shin^  of  aionf;  In  tteeUaksof  stons  wiil^ 


trees, 
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nd under  the  btrk  of  ui  Apple  tree;  (/Vii£f  /«»- 
9eet9^  p.  09  0  and  since  then  I  haye  been  informed 
by  Mr.  RathTon,  that  he  has  himself  found  speci- 
mens hybemating  nnder  the  bark  of  the  cherry 
and  the  wild  chennr  in  the  months  of  March  and 
Korember.  Dr.  Harris  has  also  recorded  the  Ihct, 
that  he  has  'foond  these  beetles  aa  early  as  the 
Wth  of  March,"  (/m.  Im,  p.  75,)  apparently  In  the 
latitude  of  Massachusetts— a  fact  which  is  quite 
irreooocilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  their  having 
come  ont  from  the  pupa  state  at  so  early  a  date 
in  so  cold  a  climate,  and  evidently  implies  that 
they  most  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  perfect 
state,  and  been  tempted,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  by  some  peculiarly  fine  and  warm  day,  to 
come  forth  temporarily  from  their  winter  quarters 
into  the  open  air.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
most  authors  haye  been  disposed  to  underrate  the 
dnimtion  of  insect  life  daring  the  perfect  or  winged 
state,  putting  the  average  period  at  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  when  perhaps  a  few  months  would  be  near- 
er the  muk.  Then  is  HUie  doubt  now,  in  my 
mind,  that  the  ''Curcnlios*'  bred  firom  the  fruit  of 
one  year  are  the  same  individuals  that  puncture 
tlie  fruit  of  .the  following  year." 

Of  the  Flum-gouger  he  says : 

Occasionally,  at  all  events,  and  probahfy  as  a 
general  role,  the  larva  of  this  snout-beetle,  instead 
of  going  underground  to  transform  into  the  pupa 
state,  as  that  of  the  common  "CnrcuUo"  almost 
alwaye  does,  transforms  inside  the  stone  of  the 
ftuit  which  it  inhabits,  the  perfect  beetle  emeiging 
aa  osoal,  through  a  round  hole  which  the  larva 
had  pievioosly  cut  for  that  express  porpose. 

Hia  knowledge,  or  rather  his  want  of  knowl- 
edge, of  the  history  of  the  Four-humped  Gur- 
volio,  is  stated  with  that  frankness  and  mod- 
esty which  ever  characterize  the  truly  scientific 
invesdgaior: 

I  have  never  traced  this  insect  through  its  trans- 
formaaons,  and  do  not  know  how  long  the  larva 
remains  in  the  infested  fruit— whetner  it  retires 
underground  to  transform  or  transforms  within 
'  the  apple— or  whether  the  perfect  beetle  makes  its 
appearance  the  same  season  or  in  the  following 
spring.  Neither  do  I  know  whether  apples  con- 
taining these  larvsB  fall  prematurely  ttom  the  tree. 
Mr.  Cutter  observes,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
jar  these  snout^beetles  off  the  tree  on  to  the  sheets. 
I  have  always  myself  succeeded  in  dislodging  any 
number  of  them  fW>m  crab  and  thorn  trees,  by 
beating  the  boughs  into  an  inverted  umbrella. 
But  no  doubt,  as  it  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  and 
has  the  same  structural  peculiarities  as  the  Plum- 
gonger,  it  will  require  equally  severe  Jarring  to 
bring  it  to  the  ground.  Whether  it  can  be  efifectn- 
aUy  counterworked  in  any  other  manner,  can  only 
be  told  after  we  become  more  fully  acquainted 
with  its  habits. 

He  then  adds : 

There  are  several  other  snout-beetles  which  In- 
ftist  fhiit  trees,  either  cultivated  or  wild ;  but  their 
history  and  habits  yet  remain  to  be  fUily  investi- 
gated, and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  devote  some  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  subject  during  the  com- 
ing season. 

We  cannot  dose  this  article  without  remark- 
ing that  this  one  paper  on  the  curculio  is  richly 
irorth  the  price  of  a  yearns  subscription  to  the 
IVaeiieal  Entamtdogut^  pnbiished  at  Fhiladel- 
plia,  St  60e  per  year,  nor  witbout  expressing 


the  hope  Uiat  the  natural  history  of  this  inseot 
will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  now,  **a8  well  known 
as  that  of  the  oow.^* 

Although  some  four  columns  of  this  article 
are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  means 
of  destroying  the  curculio,  we  find  nothing 
new  in  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Walsh.  Gath- 
ering up  and  destroying  the  fruit  by  children 
or  pigs ;  jarring  the  insects  upon  sheets ;  and 
dusting  the  tree  thoroughly  with  air-slaked 
lime,  are  the  only  remedies  which  are  not  pro- 
nounced "moonshine."  He  does,  however, 
recommend  an  improved  sheet  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  a  light  frame,  on  a  wheel,  or  a  sort 
of  extended  wheel  barrow,  of  some  11  feet 
wide  by  13  long,  covered  with  cloth,  with  an 
opening  to  admit  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  near 
the  centre  of  the  pUtform,  where  a  suitable 
hunter  is  placed,  by  which  the  tree  is  jarred. 
As  the  insects  fall  they  roll  into  depressed 
places  in  the  sheet,  and  from  thence  into  pock- 
ets or  sacks,  from  which  they  may  be  taken 
and  destroyed* 


HIS  OOWS  AIiWAYB  DO  WlSIiL. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Fanners'  Club, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Humphrey  of  New  Bedford,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  management  by 
which  his  cows  are  exempt  from  caked  bag> 
and  other  diseases  which  afiiict  many  dairies  :~* 

I  never  have  any  trouble  in  that  direction, 
no  matter  how  fat  the  cow  may  be  at  the  time 
of  calving.  I  keep  the  best  cows  that  1  can 
get,  and  find  it  the  most  profitable  for  my  pur- 
pose to  have  theiri  calve  only  once  in  eighteen 
oionths.  I  feed  moderately  on  grain — gener> 
ally  oats  and  com  mixed,  with  the  addition  of 
roots  during  the  winter — so  that  my  cows, 
though  they  may  milk  down  thin  during  the 
first  six  or  eight  months,  will  always  come  up 
again  in  flesh  before  I  dry  them  off.  I  never 
let  them  ^  dry  less  than  <ioo  mon^As ;  three  is 
better  if  it  occurs  in  summer,  and  I  always 
take  away  the  grain  as  soon  as  thev  are  dry, 
and  sometimes  before,  if  too  much  inclined  to 
milk.  For  two  or  three  weeks  before  calving 
1  keep  them  on  a  spare  but  laxative  diet — if  in 
winter  early  cut  hay  or  com  fodder  and  hay 
with  a  few  roots  but  no  Hraw,  After  calving 
give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and  a  few  hours 
a^rawarm  brem  mash — scalding  the  bran 
with  boiling  waters-commencing  to  feed  a 
little  hay  in  twelve  hours  from  calving,  and 
gradually  increasing  to  fuU  feed  afler  two  or 
three  days.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  course 
I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  bag  but  what 
would  readily  yield  to  a  few  applications  of 
hot  W9l^  fcUoioed  by  dr^  riMing. 
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JPBINCXEPIJB8  SfTOLVKD  US'  BOKKO 
COBN. 

HB  popular  opinion  is,  that  hoeii^  is 

done  merely  to  kill  weeds.    It  will 

not  be  difficult  to  show  that  faithful 

hoeing  does  much  more  than  this, 

«ven  to  wanning,  moistening ,  and  manuring 

the  soil  while  hoeing  up  the  weeds. 

The  air  about  us  is  always  moist.  The 
hotter  the  day  the  more  moist  it  is.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  in  a  hot  day  in  July, 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  gallons  of  water 
have  been  found  to  evaporate  from  a  single 
acre  of  land.  The  soil  has  a  strong  attraction 
for  water,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
atmosphere  to  penetrate  the  soil,  and  moisten 
It,  as  well  as  to  give  us  the  breath  of  life. 
"but  the  soil,  on  its  part,  must  be  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  receive  it.  If  the  surface  is  com- 
pact the  air  cannot  readily  enter  it.  When 
(She  weeds  are  destroyed  by  the  hoe,  the  sur- 
face is  made  loose,  the  air  penetrates  it  freely, 
and  carries  along  the  moisture  it  contains,  and 
thus  waters  the  fields 

It  follows,  tiien,  that  a  field  often  hoed, 
whether  there  are  weeds  or  not,  will  withstand 
a  dronght  better  than  one  that  is  not  hoed. 

Tbe  soil  is  as  active  as  the  air,  for  the  mo* 
ment  the  air  enters,  the  soil  robs  it  of  its 
moiBture  and  passes  it  i^ong  to  the  roots  of 
tbe  plants.  Thus  a  carefully  cultivated  field 
may  be  covered  with  luaniriaat  erops  during  a 
drought,  while  those  on  the  hard  surface  <^  an- 
other may  be  perishing  for  want  of  moisture. 

The  air  also  contains  other  elements  besides 
moisture.  One  of  them  is  asMnonia,  iduch  is 
exceedingly  valuable  to  crops,  and  it  is  sifted 
fh>m  the  atmosphere  by  the  falling  rain. 
When  the  surface  of  the  field  is  fine,  showers 
readily  penetrate  it,  carry  the  ammonia  down 
into  the  soil,  and  thus  manure  it  by  every 
ndn  that  falls.  The  water  passes  along, — ^the 
iimmonia  it  contains  touches  minerals  that  are 
in  the  soil,  and  dissolving  portions  of  them, 
svpplies  the  roots  of  plants  with  tiie  food  they 
need. 

Were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  ammonia, 
(loils  might  abound  in  valuable  minerals  which 
voold  remain  imustive,  and  crops  upon  tbam 
would  fail  to  come  to  perfection.  Thus,  it 
seems  clear,  that  keeping  soils  in  a  porous 
Qoodition,  results  in  an  actual  manuring  of 


Water  thus  admitted  to  the  soil  omtiteB  a 


sensible  amoadt  of  A«rf,  whloh  is  arrestod  hj 
it,  and  kept  there  to  warm  and  stimnlate  the 
roots  of  plants. 

Is  it  not  clear^  then,  attentive  reader,  that 
frequently  stirring  the  soil  does  actually  de- 
stroy weeds,  moitim  the  soil,  worm  tbe  soil 
and  mamare  it?  The  theory  is  rational  and 
sustained  by  often-repeated  experiments. 
Eveiy  fanner  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  little 
care  and  considerable  observation,  that  the 
operation  of  hoeing  has  sn  efficacy  entirely 
beyond  that  of  merely  destroying  the  weeds. 

We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  systematic  and 
pains-taking  in  our  farm  work.  We  do  not 
generally  realize  the  &ct,  that  thorough  tillage 
is  almost  as  good  for  the  crop  as  a  light  appli- 
cation of  manure  to  lands  cultivated  in  n  slov- 
enly manner. 

We  most  feel  assucedof  the  fact  that  UOaif 
has  the  same  effect  €u  manure ;  that  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  manure  is  hcmd  labors  as 
well  as  of  a  dressing.  To  manure  the  land  is 
to  hoe,  to  stir  the  soil,  to  expose  it  to  tlie  at- 
mosphere, to  plow,  to  harrow,  to  ooltiTate,  in 
addition  to  all  we  can  get  from  the  stnlls,  or 
in  any  other  way,  as  manure. 

The  ancient  Bomans  made  Stercoliua  a  god. 
because  he  discovered  that  the  droppings  of 
aninuds  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  soil  as  to 
hoe  it ! 

Keep  these  facts  in  mind,  and  hoe,  iboe,  hob, 
until  harvests  are  ready  to  be  gathered  if  i 
weed  is  to  be  found  among  them. 


OBOWTH  or  Zin>IA.V  OOBJBT. 

There  are  various  opinions  among  farmers, 
as  to  the  best  time  for  planting  Indian  com. 
Some  contend  that  the  seed  must  be  pot  in 
the  10th  of  May,  others  prefer  the  20th,  vriiile 
a  third  class  are  governed  more  by  the  season 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil,  than  by  any  dates. 

We  have  before  us  an  old  "table  of  the 
growth  of  Indian  com,  showing  the  number  of 
days  from  planting,  for  each  period  of  growth." 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  principal  circum- 
stance which  caused  any  difference  of  growth 
was  in  the  time  of  plantmg.  What  was 
planted  about  the  beginning  of  May,  appears 
to  have  required  from  eighty-six  to  eightf-niM 
days  to  be  fit  for  eating.  What  was  planted 
earlier  took  a  longer  time  to  oome  fottraid 
and  did  not  ripen  at  so  early  a  date  as  that  at 
the  beginning  of  May.  That  pUnted  in  July 
lost  in  the  fall  the  time  it  gained  in  i 
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end  IbniuiMd  green  cMn  for  the  begiiimiig  of 
October.  That  planted  thoni  the  middle  of 
Jtme,  kept  its  growth  the  whole  smnmer,  and 
became  fit  for  eating  in  seventy-two  days. 

In  onr  own  practice,  we  have  fonnd  eon 
that  was  planted  during  the  first  Svt  days  in 
June,  to  do  just  as  well  as  that  planted  on  the 
the  20th  May.  If  planted  early  it  has  the 
recommendation  of  being  done  and  oat  of  the 
way.  .Cora  that  is  planted  too  eariy,  however, 
f  np  in  a  sickly  condition,  and  has  a  feeble 

3t  which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  reooyer  from. 


Fi>r  ike  Ktw  Bnolamd  f^armer* 
VABIOUS  MATTSB8. 

Mb.  Editor  :^What  has  become  of  the  cat- 
erpillars this  year  ?  In  oor  neighborhood  we 
have  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  usual  "crop.^^ 
They  hatched  well,  about  the  2dd  of  April, 
then  came  the  cold  and  rainy  week  wnich 
seemed  to  finish  the  young  broods.  Can  your 
readers  in  other  localities  make  a  similar  re- 
port P  Certain  it  is  that,  around  our  diggings, 
there  is  a  most  extraordinary  scarcity  ofthese 
anfttfois.    . 

One  of  your  correspondents  recently  in- 
^pmA  how  he  oonld  best  preserve  esgs.  Let 
him  pack  them  ends  npwara,  in  a  cask,  or  bar- 
rel, with  oats,  rice  shucks,  or  sawdust;  head 
them  np  and  place  them  in  a  cool  place,  tak- 
ing care  to  turn  the  heard  over,  end  for  end, 
erenr  two  or  three  days.  Eggs  thus  packed 
can  be  easily  kept  for  many  weeks,  if  not  ex- 
posed to  extreme  heat  or  cold. 

In  regard  to  raising  plums,  I  have  been 
quite  successful,  though  bvinff  where  the  cur- 
cnlio  feels  quite  at  home.  I  depended  mostly 
upon  the  trees  when  quite  small.  A  plum  tree 
soon  comes  into  besjine.  I  have  ^[athered 
heavy  crops  from  trees  oftwo  or  three  mches  in 
diuBeter.  Of  course  the  curculio  is  the  only 
hindrance.  I  used  to  have  a  sheet  tacked  to 
a  couple  of  poles,  spread  it  under  each  tree 
morning  and  eveninff  from  the  time  fruit  was 
tibe  sixe  of  a  pea  nntiithe  pits  were  formed,  and 
then  jar  the  tree  with  my  hand.  The  ''little 
tnrks^^  fell  as  though  they  were  lifeless,  as  in- 
deed they^  very  soon  became  in  conseauence  of 
a  smart  pinch  between  my  thumb  ana  fincers. 
On  a  white  sheet  the  eye  soon  detects  them, 
lying  cnHed  up,  shamming  dead,  and  very  much 
resembling  raisin  seeds.  It  is  not  much  trouble 
to  attend  to  a  dozen  trees  for  a  month  or  so. 
By  the  time  my  trees  were  too  laige  to  jar  with 
the  handa,  they  were  pretty  well  overrun  with 
the  black  knot*  so  I  removed  them  altogether, 
and  fnit  yonnj^  trees  in  their  places,  which 
came  into  beanng  in  about  three  years. 

As  for  the  Black  Knot,  I  know  not  what  it 
is,  nor  have  1  ever  seen  any  sadsfaetoiy  infor- 
maAm  in  regard  to  its  canse.  There  is  bat 
JQsl  one  lenedy  for  ity  and  that  not  efieokuU ; 


the  KNiFB.  Spare  not.  The  moment  the  ex* 
cresoence  pushes  out  in  the  bark,  cut  it  off,  and 
cut  deep.  Regard  not  the  scar  left  behind.  If 
a  limb  be  badly  affected,  even  though  it  be  a 
lai^  one,  cut  it  entirely  away  and  bum  it.  If 
the  difficulty  is  in  the  main  trunk,  cut  the 
bark  quite  down  to  the  wood,  without  fear.  A 
little  spirits  of  turpentine  applied  to  the  wound 
does  no  harm,  ana  if  there  to  insects,  as  some 
contend  there  are,  they  will  be  surely  killed. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  plum  tree  be  kept  in 
good  condition.  And  as  soon  as  the  disease 
has  spread  qaite  over  the  main  steins  and 
brancnes,  as  it  generally  will  in  time,  it  is 
much  better  to  remove  the  old  and  plant  a 
young  tree  in  its  place.  Although  you  cannot 
expect  so  laive  crops,  the  fruit  will  be  fairer 
and  better,  while  it  will  be  much  easier  raised. 

Canker  worms  are  now  busy  at  their  work 
of  destruction.  They  are  not  as  plenty  as 
usoal,  nutny  of  them,  as  I  think,  havmg  been 
killed  by  the  oc^d  spell  before  mentioned.  But 
there  are  a  plenty  left.  By  and  by,  when  the 
green  leaves  have  given  place  to  the  inevitable 
'*sere  and  yellow**^  which  marks  their  track,  I 
want  vou  to  go  with  me  some  afternoon  and  I 
will  show  yoa  the  result—not  of  speculation- 
bat  of  determination.  I  want  you  to  look 
upon  an  orchard  of  over  six  hundred  trees,  in 
which  you  woald  become  poor  at  hunting  can- 
ker worms  at  a  shilling  apiece,  while  upon 
three  sides  adjacent,  it  is,  as  Captain  Cuttle 
would  say,  '*quite  Uie  reverse.*^  The  treee 
home  been  protected,  in  truth  as  well  as  in 
theory.  And,  having  used  your  eyes,  I  want 
you  to  use  your  pen,  and  teU  anybody  and 
everybodv  tliat  whosoever  toUl  can  escape  the 
periodical  picture  of  desolation  which  we  are 
so  accnstomed  to  see  around  us.  Idxz. 

Neufton,  Mass.,  June  6,  1867. 


We  copy  the  following  report  of  atalk  opon 
thiB  subject  at  a  late  meeting  of  wool  growers 
in  Michigan,  from  the  Prairie  Farmer. 

Mr.  C.  £.  Stewart  being  called  npon,  stated 
that  he  had  lost  quite  a  number  or  sheep  for 
two  years  past,  mostly  ram  Iambi.  Last  year 
paid  but  little  attention  to  it ;  this  spring  had 
paid  much  attention  to  examining  the  cases, 
and  practicing  upon  them.  Last  year  his  sheep 
commenced  dying  after  they  had  been  on  grass 
about  four  weeks.  Thought  at  the  time  the 
trouble  was  with  their  kidneys.  The  symptoms 
observed,  were  fallmg  out  of  the  flock,  stop- 
pine  by  a  fence  in  a  drooping  weak  condition ; 
womd  revive  and  then  be  worse.  They  were 
inclined  to  drink  heartily  just  before  death 
took  pkoe.  Examinations  showed  the  vital 
organs  healthy ;  but  found  in  the  smidl  intes" 
tines  innamerable  small  worms,  resemblinff 
hair  in  pbsteriqg  mortar.  Foaad  linseed  ou 
dentine  in  doses  of  two  oonces  recant 
for  woms;  gave  it  to  four  sheep^  and 
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they  died  in  twenty  minutes;  Tedneed  ih& 
dose  one-ludf,  and  gare  it  to  more  of  the  flock 
— no  more  died. 

This  year  the  same  symptoms  appeared,  be- 
fore I  tamed  them  out ;  ept  the  preparation 
again,  gave  it  to  one,  it  died  in  five  minutes ; 
fhund  Tery  few  worms,  but  the  liver  was  seri- 
ously affected ;  veiy  rotten  and  brittle ;  little 
blood  in  the  animal,  and  that  of  poor  ouatity. 
Consulted  family  physician,  and  concluoedthe 
trouble  was  what  is  known  in  England  as  the 
"rot,^^  but  did  not  in  all  respects  answer  the 
description ;  gave  tonics,  also  whiskey,  sen- 
tian,  ^c  ;  they  had  no  effect  except  for  a  snort 
time.  Found  salt  recommended,  tried  it  vig> 
orously — a  tablespoonful  at  a  dose — have  now 
lost  none  since  commencing  to  give  it.  Have 
noticed  the  following  symptoms:  Ears  and 
nose  cold,  eyes  and  skm  pale  white,  like  a 
dead  anhnal^s  skin.  Wool  does  not  seem  to 
be  affected,  as  it  is  bright  and  oily  when  re- 
moved from  a  dead  sheep.  Would  caution  every 
body  against  the  turpentine  and  oil  remedy. 

Mr.  Martin  had  noticed  the  attacks  in  his 
flock  among  the  yearlings ;  tried  to  keep  them 
up,  by  high  feeding,  but  they  commenced  dy- 
ing April  1st,  lost  aU  the  two-year-crfds.  Found 
a  swelling  under  the  lower  jaw,  a  spongy,  wa« 
tery  mass,  that  when  laneed  discharged  a  dear 
liquid,  freely.  On  examining  sheep  that  died, 
ibund  this  watery  substance  extending  over 
the  whole  body,  between  the  skin  and  flesh ; 
examined  brain,  found  nothing  unnatural. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Ohio  was  one  of  the  un- 
fbrtunatee ;  had  lost  valuable  sheep,  found  the 
presence  of  grubs  in  the  head,  thought  that 
was  the  trouble.  By  the  advice  of  a  neieh- 
bor,  tried  tobacco  jmce  and  turpentine,  (in- 
jected, into  the  nose  a  tablespoonful  each,)  on 
the  baJance  of  flock ;  lost  no  more. 


PBuvnra  dwabv  tbabs. 

This  subject  was  pretty  freely  disooased  by 
the  horticulturists  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  a  late 
meeting. 

Mr.  Manhall  said  that  aome  kinds  of  pears 
deeded  more  pruning  than  otiiers,  bat  gene^ 
ally  the  neglect  of  pruning  would  soon  result 
in  the  deMh  of  the  tree,  as  the  tree,  if  left  to 
grow  without  check,  would  kill  itself. 

Mr.  Elliot  said  that  the  public  generally 
wanted  tall,  straight  trees,  and  in  conformity  to 
this,  the  nurserymen  had  got  to  trimming  up 
the  stems,  leavmg  a  few  uteral  brandies  so  as 
to  form  a  little  top.  And  again,  they  srow 
then  so  thick  in  the  rows  Suit  they  had  but 
Httle  chance  to  fbrm  that  busby  head  which 
was  desirable.  However,  taking  the  tree  as 
it  came  ttom  the  nursery,  getting  thrifty  one- 
year-oM  trees,  if  possible,  he  would  out  bade 
severely—that  is,  out  back  all  the  hrterals  to 
one  or  two  buds,  and  cut  the  top  down  enoush 
t*  aaake  the  dormaiit  buds  in  the  stem  near  the 
ground.  Mart;  this  wo«kl  leave  neariy  ftnakad 


stem  about  two  fl^faigb.  The  first  yesr,  he 
would  do  no  ibore  toit;  the  second  spring  he 
would  cut  back  the  laat  year's  growth  to  two 
or  three  buda,  leaving  tne  tree  in  a  round, 
bushy  shape,  getting  the  head  as  low  and  neir 
the  ground  as  poasiUe.    This  prooeas  of  spring 

Stmine  was  to  be  continued  until  the  head  was 
fmed,  with  perhaps  some  exceptions,  to  wit, 
as  one  of  them,  if  a  tree  grow  very  strong,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  throwing  up  shoots 
four,  six  or  seven  fbet  long,  he  would  leave  then 
until  about  the  20lh  of  July,  and  then  cot  away 
about  two-thirds  of  the  previous  yearns  growth. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  if  cut  in  the  spring, 
the  vigor  of  the  tree  would  cause  a  hew  erowUi 
of  strong,  thrifty  shoots ;  while,  if  lefx  until 
the  20th  July,  the  growth  would  be  checked, 
and  the  formation  of  fruit  spurs  induced.  For 
the  same  reason,  he  would  do  much  of  his 
pruning  by  pinching  in  the  ends  of  the  lioibs. 


FmmOBceaWMk. 
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tbaped  paiiM  tliB  mdlow  light  cMp||% 

brawn«^ld  sbadoirB  on  Uw  floori 


BT  JHUA  GOODAjm. 

Througboiit  the  house  a  dreamy  ■UUoflM  itole, 
Tlio  wauiAidog  atopt,  aoaree  bttsted  the  itasf  ttf ; 
The  clock  ticked  on  with  solemn  measored  Um%, 
ConntfDg  the  drowsy  moments  of  Joly. 

Through  ^ 

And  tmped  rare  I 

The  ajr  was  heavy  with  the  soetit  thst  hnng 

Avooad  the  oleooMtU  that  llraated  Oio  door. 

Through  the  clipped  arches  of  the  olden  yew 
I  passed,  and  very  silence  reigned  around; 
As  thoagh  the  earth  by  some  «DclHnMr's  span 
In  maglo  sleep  were  bound. 

The  peaehes  slambeted  on  th«  gavdiw  wall. 
The  «tew  npski  tlieir  oriOMoa  oheoks  wiis  wat; 
The  red- ripe  strawberries  glaamed  amid  their 
Like  mbies  in  a  duoal  eoionet. 

The  feathery  wheat  stood  still  as  Cslry  spean, 
Borne  by  a  million  trantflxod  sentinels: 
The  harebell  wwe  tosleep,  nor  woke  to  ring, 
In  honor  of  July,har  tiny  heils. 

The  flatte-tongned  nlgliufaade  drooped  ber  pnripto  pM^ 
Yet  held  entraaoed  the  hedges  where  she  cloag; 
And  wearied  there  her  trails  of  blossoms  white 
The  wiid  eonvolTOlirns  flung. 

The  river  with  iU  wakeless  waters  lay 
All  motionless  as  a  pure  crystal  sea; 
Another  lendscape  painted  on  its  tidd. 
With  viM,  sodM  sad  tcee. 

Close  by  the  msh  grown  bank  a  boat  was 
do sttn.  It  sUtted  not  «n  the  rltei^  breast; 
The  world  waa  hushed,  snd  Nattue  at  My  M 
Lay  wrapped  in  perfect  rest. 

Uke  to  Hm  prlooess  in  tlw  stosy  eld, 

She  in  her  beanty  slept,— oh,  sight  of  bUssI 
Waiting  until  some  poet  heart  should  eonie 
And  w«ke  her  with  faU  klas. 

O  wske  I  O  wake !  and  breathe  into  my  sod 
Thy  sonl,  that  lightly  I  of  thee  may  sing; 
Or-eleep  fur  ever,  in  tl^  beauty  WUed« 
»Neath  July's  wing.    -"»       -^       -"• 


•~ftof»  Nyco  admits  that  nefiiiev  strs^bsRffla 
nor  peadies  san  be  prBsetved:la  iris  ftitl  hoassap 
CaiairaiMtgtapes  hanretown  kept  HilllWMiteiipu 
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DOMESTIC    ECONOMY; 

.     OB 

HOW   TO  MAK£   HOME  PLKA&ANT. 

BY     ANMB     O.     HAl.a.' 

rSntered  aceordinff  to  Act  of  OongreM^  In  the  year 
1M6,  by  R.  P.  Baton  ft  Co.,  in  the  Clerk**  Office  of  the 
District  Court  for  tbe  Dinirict  of  KaflMchiueCta.] 

CHAFTBB  V. 
HOU8S  PLANTS  AND  THEIB  CULTUBS. 

YiOLBT.-^Tbe  name  of  this  pretty  Uttle  flower 
is  of  Latin  derivatioii,  mid  refers  to  the  ordinary 
iKnne  of  the  plant,  by  the  wajyatde,  whence  it  is 
fyneqncntly  gathered  in  the  oonntry.  It  is  foand  in 
aU  countries  of  tho  temperates  aoncs,  and  on  the 
monntains  of  the  tropics.  It  has  always  been  ad- 
mired for  its  simple  boauty  and  its  iVagrance.  A 
wino  was  made  firom  the  blossoms  by  the  ancient 
Romans ;  and  slierbet,  the  favorite  beverage  of  the 
Torks,  is  composed  of  a  syrup  of  violets  mingled 
with  water,  and  is  said  to  be  very  dcllcioas.  A 
Mohammedan  tradition  declares  that  "the  excel- 
lence of  the  violet  is  as  the  excellence  of  £1  Islam 
abovo  all  other  religions."  The  flower  grows  in 
great  beaut/  on  tho  i^laads  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  Pcestum  of  the  old  time  boasted  of  its  violets, 
which,  according  to  Rogers,  the  English  poet, 
were  as  proverbial  as  their  roses. 

The  violet  is  one  of  our  commonest,  as  well  as 
prettiest,  wild  flowers,— more  than  twenty  differ- 
ent species  have  been  recognized  in  tho  flora  of 
North  America.  It  is  perhaps  better  known,  and 
more  universally  admired,  than  any  other  native 
prodoction ;  and  our  poets  have  not  been  back- 
ward in  singing  its  praises.  Alice  Carey,  in  re- 
eoonting '*The  verdurous  season's  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses," includes  "The  buds  that  ease  hearts  love- 
lora ;"  and  compares  the  setting  sun  amid  clouds 

to 

"Yellow  violets  springing  bright 
From  furrows  newly  turned." 

Mrs.  Sigoumey  speaks  of 

"The  heaUhAil  odor 
Of  1h«  bright  oyed  violets;'' 
and  of 

"Hie  bow«d  vtolel,  that  thtfoofh  ehUUng  bSmms 
TuroB  to  the  no  Ihaft  ebeered  iu" 
Street  say '^- 

**The  violet,  nestling  low. 
Casts  back  the  white  lid  of  its  un), 
Its  pnr^e  streaks  ta  show. 

BiTont  taXiB  ft,  Bs  do  nmiy  df  the  Bngttih,  to 
distingttlsh  It  ttom  the  heart's-tasd,  **^  Ma^  vio> 
let"  HoalBO«eninit«<ThatdeU(<ate  fbresiflow. 
er  wMft  BcettMd  breath,  and  look  00  like  a  smile." 
AM  WUttferrioge  of  •The  Violet  sptliikled  sod," 


and  of  «The  Bm%er  tkflees  lekvee."  Bat,  ^y  Ihr 
the  most  beaotiftil  tribnte  hu  Veen  paid  to  the 
flower  In  the  verses  of  J.  Rnse^l  Lowell,  flsam 
wUoh  I  cBimot  fbrbear  maUilg  the  foEowliig  es- 
traet: 

Vloletl  swesS  Hoist! 
Thiae  eyes  are  ftdl  of  tears, 
wire  they  wet 
Even  yet, 
With  the  thought  of  other  years  ? 
Or  with  gladness  are  they  ftill, 
For  the  night  so  beantlflil, 
And  longing  for  those  &r-off  Spheres  f 

Thy  little  heart,  that  hath  with  love 
Grown  colored  like  the  sky  above,^ 
On  which  thou  Idokest  ever,-** 
Can  it  know         * 
An  the  woe 
Of  hope  for  what  ntanwth  neter? 
All  the  sorrow  and  the  ktfitlBg 
To  theaa  hearts  of  ours  belonging  f 

Oat  on  tt  1  BO  foolish  pfaiing 
For  the  sky, 
DUoathlBe  eye, 
Or  for  the  stars  so  dholy  ahinlag. 
Violet,  dear  violet. 
Thy  blue  eyes  are  only  wet 
With  Joy  and  love  of  llim  who  sent  thee. 
Which  make  thee  all  that  nature  meant  thee.* 

Any  of  our  violets— white,  blue,  or  yellow— rq>ay 
transplanting  to  the  garden,  or  cultivation  in  the 
house,  if  set  in  soil  of  loom  and  leaf -mould,  and 
kept  cool  and  shady,  except  when  near  blooming. 
But  the  dark,  purple  English  violet,  which  has 
been  frequently  mode  to  bear  double  flowers,  is 
most  generally  seen  among  parlor  plants ;  or  the 
Neapolitan  violet,  whose  flowers  are  larger  and 
exceedingly  fragrant,  though  of  a  light  color. 
These  foreign  flowers  are  raised  ttom  division  of 
the  root,  or  cuttings  token  in  June,  and  covered 
with  a  tumbler,  and  afterward  set  in  a  soil  of  sand, 
loom,  and  decayed  leaves  or  other  vegetable  mould. 
The  pots  should  bo  well  drained  with  sherds* 
They  need  water  often,  usually,  twice  a  day ;  but, 
very  little  at  a  time ;  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  re> 
main  about  their  roots  they  will  die.  Our  native 
violets  should  bo  kept  damp,  alWBys,  also,  but  tiot 
wet. 

Wall-floweb,  called  also  griHyiower,  a  corfup* 
tion  of  July  flower,  because  tho  plant  Is  generally 
ready  to  bloom  in  that  month  when  cultivated  out- 
of-doors.  It  grows  wild  on  the  old  ivied  walls  of 
ruined  castles,  and  on  the  chalky  cliflb  by  the  sea- 
coast,  in  England,— hence  it  is  called  wall-flower, 
and  clW-flower.  In  ancient  times  the  English  la- 
dies, or  dames,  as  they  were  then  styled,  took  snch 
pleasure  in  cultivating  this  plktit  and  in  wearing' 
its  blossoms  as  decorations,  that  the  title  of  darned 
violet  was  given  it  It  was  reghnied  b^  tiw  tnm- 
bBdmuB  «e  an  emblem  of  fUihftihieta  in  Its  htfM 
of  ellnglng  andd  rain  and  deeelation  to  tte  spoK 
timt  flrst  tenderly  cherished  It,  and  it  is  offani. 
mentioned  In  their  BMHlrigalB  and  ballads.  It  also 
gmm  wild  In  ATaUa,andltgrBatlf  admliedtheie.. 
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The  blossom  of  the  wall-flow«r  if  crndfonn— 
shaped  like  the  Maltese  citMe— having  only  ftmr 
petals  hi  iu  natural  state.  By  cnltlTation  the 
stamens  hare  been  changed  to  petals— thns  mak* 
ing  it  doable ;  as  is  often  the  case  in  plants— the 
▼iolet,  for  example.  Bvt  from  being  raised  in  nn- 
snitable  poll,  or  by  neglect,  they  are  apt  to  rctnm 
to  their  original  habit  of  bearing  single  flowers. 
The  wall-flower,  when  raised  fVom  seed,  seldom 
blooms  till  the  second  year  in  the  garden;  bat 
plants  can  be  potted  in  September,  and,  with  prop- 
er care,  will  bloom  in  thehoose  as  winter  flowers, 
and  then  be  transplanted  to  the  garden  hi  May, 
when  cuttings  shonld  be  taken  to  form  other 
plants  for  the  next  winter.  These  cnttings  will  be 
obtahied  by  ptaning  the  parent  plant,  which  it  will 
then  need ;  and  care  mast  be  taken  that  both  the 
old  plants  and  the  new  cnttings  are  set  in  Tery  rich, 
light  soil,  or  they  will  become  single.  A  bed  of 
rich  loam  and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  leaf- 
moald,  with  the  addition  of  sand-4o  make  it  light 
—will  be  the  most  snitable  arrangement  for  them 
till  the  fall.  Then  take  what  yon  wish  for  the 
winter,  and  fill  pots  one-qnarter  fhll  with  cinders, 
and  upon  this  an  inch  of  compost  made  like  that 
which  formed  the  bed,  and  remove  to  this  the 
plants,  with  a  ball  of  soil  about  their  roou.  Fill 
In  the  compost  lightly,  and  press  it  gently  with  the 
potting-stick,  to  make  it  firm.  Water  them  often, 
bnt  little  at 'a  time,  and  keep  them  in  the  shade  a 
week  or  ten  days ;  then  let  them  have  the  sun- 
shine. In  October  bring  them  to  the  parlor,  and 
give  them  liquid  manure,  as  you  do  pansies,  and 
verbenas,  and  petunias.  Those  bearing  dark-col- 
ored flowers  are  the  most  hardy,  as  also  the  most 
fragrant;  and  are  more  fragrant  at  night  than 
through  the  day.  With  proper  care  a  wall-flower 
will  live  several  years  and  bear  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  flowers.  Stocks,  sometimes  called  stock 
gilliflowers,  are  often  confounded  with  the  wall- 
flower, which  they  resemble  in  some  respects ;  but 
they  belong  to  a  diflbrent  genus,  and  are  only  an- 
nual plants,— very  seldom  living  beyond  their  first 
rammer. 

We  have  now  gone  through  oar  list.  It  was  not 
intended  to  include  all  plants  that  are  cultivated 
in  the  house*  bnt  I  trust  that  the  selection  presents 
•nfflcicnt  variety,  both  of  form  and  color,  to  suit 
the  most  fastidious.  If  any  of  my  readers  have 
parlor  plants  which  have  not  been  mentioned  here, 
I  hope  they  will  try  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  propensities  and  habits  of  each  one,  individual- 
ly ;  and,  by  comparing  these  observations  with  the 
descriptions  and  directions  frimished  above,  be 
enabled  to  give  every  pUmt  its  proper  nourishment 
and  care* 

When  yon  hKf%  decided  what  plants  to  cnltivatie, 
and  have  arranged  them  so  that  they  m«y  receive, 
light,  air,  heat,  and  waler  to  the  best  advantage, 
don't  forget  that  regniarity  in  supplying  theae  re- 
qoisitesis  of  the  utmost  importaaee.  Setaparta 
particalar  portion  of  each  day  to  attend  to  then. 


and  let  that  time  be  as  early  as  posslbieafter  jronr 
morning  dntlea  to  yoinr  fiunlly  have  been  p«- 
formed.  Once  a  week  a  double  portion  of  time 
will  be  needed,  to  give  both  pots  and  plants  m 
thorough  cleansing;  and  that  is  all  that  they  will 
require  besides  these  few  minntes  in  the  morning 
of  every  day ;— unless  you  htfve  among  your  nom- 
ber  those  whose  ftill-blown  flowers  need  a  change 
of  position  before  the  snn  reaches  its  noonday 
height,  or  others  that  must  have  a  second  water- 
ing Just  before  it  sets. 

In  the  cultivation  of  plants  yon  wish  not  only  to 
gratify  your  own  taste,  bnt  to  enconxage  In  yoor 
children  a  love  of  beauty  and  order,"  and  to  fttr- 
nish  them  with  sul^ects  fbr  profitable  conversatton 
and  high  and  holy  thought.    So  yon  will  endeavor 
to  gather  from  every  sooroe,  personal  obeervA- 
tion,  intercourse  with   friends,  and  reading  of 
books  and  papers  relating  to  the  matter,  all  iaflnw 
mation  that  con  add  interest  to  your  plants  or  to 
their  culture.    Let  the  boys  and  girls,  themaelvea, 
when  they  are  old  enough,  help  yon  in  caring  fbr 
the  flowers.    As  an  especial  favor,  allow  them  to 
claim  ownership  of  one  or  more  plants ;  it  is  sncfa 
a  proud  day  for  a  child  when  he,  or  she,  can  aay 
of  anything  living  or  growing,  *<It  Is  my  very  own 
—to  use  as  I  please,"  that  I  wonder  parents  do  not 
earlier  and  more  frequently  grant  them  this  harm- 
less indulgence.  They  are  always  glad  of  the  means 
thus  fhmished  them  for  being  generous  and  benev 
olent ;  and  And  much  happiness  in  bestowing  a  pret 
ty  flower  on  a  poor  child  who  has  looked  with  covet 
ous  eyes  upon  the  tempting  display  in  the  window; 
and  in  preparing  little  surprises  of  floral  gifts  fiir 
father  and  mother,  or  other  members  of  the  fhmi- 
ly,  on  birthdays  and  other  fbstivals.    With  what 
delight,  too,  they  make  tiny  bouquets,  or  gather  a 
few  geranium  leaves  for  a  l)eloved  teacher,  or  a 
sick  friend.    And,  then,  if  death  comes,  and  their 
bright  faces  are  shadowed  by  solemn  thcmgfats, 
how  many  beantiftil  lessons  of  love  and  hope  and 
trusting  ihith  the  flowers  can  teach  them,  aa  their 
trembling  flngers  weave  them  into  emblems  of 
sorrowing  afibctlon.    And  as  they  lay  these  gifts 
upon  the  last  resting-place  of  loved  ones,  will  they 
not  be  reminded  of  the  great  mysteiy  of  the  re- 
surrection ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  insigniflcaot 
seed  from  which  so  much  loveliness  has  arisen, 
can  they  not  more  clearly  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  blessed  words,  *<Qod  glveth  it  a  body  as 
it  hath  pleased  Him.    It  is  sown  in  corruption,  H 
is  raised  in  Incomiption ;  it  is  sown  in  weakiiesa, 
it  is  raised  In  strength ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body, 
it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.    For  this  oormptihle 
must  put  on  inoormption,  and  this  mortal  mnat 
put  on  immortality." 

If  the  children  thus  share  in  owning  your  planta, 
they  will  be  quick  to  raider  asslstanoa  In  pifsat 
hig  their  weUhra»--aad  this  will  not  be  slight,  nor 
of  small  importaaee.  A  girl  of  seven  years  old 
can  take  as  good  eara  in  watering  plaats,  aad  im 
clearing  them  of  toseeli,  asagnma  i 
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fbSB  \s  the  BSiifll  dally  ^Hok,  And  atM^, »  ioon 
flB  he  cm  «se  a  Jaok-knlft,  wfll  ted  that  be  aleo 
can  lender  ittfwvtant  serHce.  First,  he  can  make 
straight,  smooth  tod»"Whfah  may  be  elained  some 
dark  color^to  whioh  his  mother  will  want  to  tie 
her  geninlnm  Inranehte,  or  petunias,  or  fhchsiaa. 
"When  he  has  made  himself  pevfaot  in  these  he  can 
try  his  hand  at  making  tnlttses,  or  frames,  for 
calceolarias  or  heliotropes.  If  he  eannot  smoctfaly 
cat  a  square,  stndght  strl|>  of  wood,  ahnost  any 
hoase-carpenter  will  give  him  such,  which  he  has 
thrown  aside  with  his  refhse  trimmings.  It  should 
be  about  an  inch  wide,  and  from  two  to  three  feet 
long,  according  to  the  height  the  plant  is  expected 
to  attain.  Bore  in  this  a  row  of  holes  abont  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart.  Then  get  a  long,  slim  cane 
of  rattan,— each  as  was  once  nsed  In  making  bon- 
nets^-^nr  a  wire,  and  draw  it  through  the  holes  so 
as  to  have  loops  of  the  cane  or  wire  on  each  side  of 
the  wood.  Whittle  the  end  of  the  wood  to  a  point, 
that  it  may  enter  the  soil  easily ;  and  then  stain 
the  ftrame  and  it  Is  finished.  An  older  boy  will  be 
_proud  to  make  his  mother  a  ilower-ittand.  Of 
these  she  will  need  two,  if  not  more ;  one  like  that 
mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  and  another,  on  which  to 
place  a  camellia,  a  calla  lily,  or  a  rosebush  when 
In  bloom. '  For  this  last,  which  is  Intended  to  ac- 
commodate but  one  flower-pot,  a  vety  pretty  plan 
is  the  following :— Saw  from  a  round  log  of  wood 
two  smooth  slices,  about  one  inch  thick, — they 
should  also  be  one  foot  in  diameter.  Then  from  a 
Blender  pole— an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in 
diameter— a  piece  about  twenty-seven  inches  long. 
These  materials  should  be  of  the  heaviest  wood 
you  can  get.  Noil  the  centre  of  each  circular 
piece  to  an  end  of  the  piece  sawed  from  the  pole. 
Get,  then,  smooth  hoops  ftt>m  a  flower  barrel.  Un- 
clasp one  and  cut  an  end  squarely  and  nail  it  with 
small  nails  to  the  edge  of  one  circular  so  that  the 
hoop  shall  curve  inward,  and  be  nailed  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  pole,  and  then  curve  outward ;  having  cut 
It  Just  long  enough  to  reach  the  other  circular,  to 
which  that  last  end  must  be  nailed.  Six  strips,  at 
equal  distances,  should  thus  be  nailed  to  the  round 
top  and  bottom ;  and  thus  be  curved  In  and  nailed 
to  the  centre  of  the  supporting  pole.  There  should 
then  be  a  strip  of  the  hoop  nailed  around  the  top 
and  bottom^  to  cover  the  ends  of  those  strips,  and 
the  form  of  the  stand  is  made. 

It  should  be  stained  to  look  like  black  walnut. 
For  this,  get  red  ochre  and  lamp-black,  and  mix 
them  with  water— to  which  a  little  glue  may  be 
added.  Cover  the  stand  thinly  with  this  staining. 
Yon  can  add  to  its  beauty  by  laying  along  the 
edge  of  the  circulars,  and  upon  the  curving  strips, 
hnltatlons  of  carved  woric.  For  this  make  putty 
of  whiting  and  oil,  with  which  lamp-black  and 
ted-oehre  mvst  he  mUed,  to  give  It  the  dark 
hnywncoloroftheBtainingnsed.  Work  the  patty 
thoroughly,  and  let  It  be  qotte  stiff.  Now  yoor 
sisters  can  help  yon ;  in  fkct,  will  waat  to  do  all 
the  rest  tffl  the  stand  is  ihilshed,  iJor  the  pntiy 
mast  be  rolled  out  thin,  like  ple-cniflft,  andeuttaito 


shapes.  TonrinotherlrillletyDn  takaafew  Ity* 
or  gamnlmki  leaires  for  patterns.  These  most  be 
laid  upon  the  sheet  of  pnt^,  and  gently  pressed 
npoa  it,  00  that  the  Telns  and  indented  edge  of  the 
leaf  is  plainly  imprinted.  Then,  with  a  shaiy 
knife,  cat  out  this  impression,  and  you  will  have  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  leaf.  Cut  a  ntunber  of  them* 
and  then  roll  bits  of  putty,  for  stems,  in  long  slen- 
der rolls ;  and  place  these  upon  the  stand  to  repre- 
sent the  branches  and  stems  of  vines  creeping 
around  it  and  up  the  strips  of  the  centre  ;  make  a 
few  coils  of  the  smallest  rolls,  to  imitate  tendrils, 
and  intersperse  them  with  the  stems.  Then  bend 
and  curve  the  leaves  to  look  natural,  and  lay  them 
along  the  vine,  occasionally  putting  among  them 
clusters  of  small  balls  of  putty,  in  imitation  of 
berries.  The  sheet  of  putty  from  which  the  leaves 
are  cut  should  be  twice  as  thick  as  If  rolled  for 
pastry ;  and  when  rolling  it,  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  clinging  to  the  hands,  or  to  the  roller,  a  little 
of  the  dry  materials  of  which  the  putty  is  made 
should  be  sprinkled  upon  it.  When  you  have  fin- 
ished, set  the  stand  in  a  cool,  dry  place  till  the 
work  is  hardened. 

A  shelf  for  the  comer  of  a  room,  on  which  to 
set  a  large  plant,  or  a  pot  of  ivy  when  yon  wish  to 
trail  its  branches  over  the  walls,  can  be  made 
from  a  three-cornered  piece  of  board ;  having  a 
border  of  this  imitation  of  carving  arranged  on 
the  edge  of  its  longest  side,  and  fastened  up  by 
screwing  the  other  two  sides  to  cleats,  which  are 
themselves  screwed  to  the  two  walls.  The  small 
bracket-shelves,  that  are  cut  in  open  figures  of 
scroll  and  leaf-work,  from  cigar-boxes  and  other 
thin  wood,  answer  very  well  for  small  light  pots, 
and  have  a  very  pretty  eflfbct  when  nsed  for  thiA 
purpose. 

And  here  Is  another  design  for  a  stand  to  hold  a 
large  pot.  Take  a  piece  of  board  fourteen  inches 
square ;  upon  this,  nail  another  twelve  inches  square 
and  on  this  one  ten  inches  square.  These  nail  to 
a  stick  of  wood  six  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  long,  for  its  pedestal.  On  the  top  of  this 
wooden  pillar  nail  a  block— two  inches  thick— of 
octagon  shape ;  or,  two  pieces  of  board,  one  upon 
the  other,  of  the  same  fbnn,  and  one  foot  in  diam- 
eter. Then  from  each  side  of  this  head-piece 
should  pass  narrow  strips— fence  pickets  are  of  the 
right  size,  to  the  upper  layer  that  forms  the  fbot- 
piece ;  these  give  the  structure  the  appearance  of 
an  eight-sided  column.  You  wish  H  to  resemble 
stone,  so  you  must  get  some  day  after  It  has 
rained— the  grey  and  greenish  lichens  iVom  rocks 
and  old  fences ;  these  are  easily  scraped  off  when 
they  are  damp.  At  the  same  time  gather  someredo 
cup,  and  white  coral,  and  star  moss ;  as  well  as 
the  soft,  green,  velvet  kinds;  and  a  few  aldet 
cones,  and  acorns  in  their  cups.  These  are  to  He 
upon  the  base  of  column.  Then  mAt  a  paste  of 
rye-meal  and  glne  water.  Boil  it  well,  and  when 
it  is  cool  spread  a  coating  of  it  upon  the  wood,  and 
■iffaiM^  yoar  Ucbeas  aoeoHUng  to  yonr  taste ;  and 
hi  the  sama  irayi  tho  ihofsetfllidothar  Uttle  thiagib 
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If  yoa  can  And  any  of  the  hanging,  gray-beard 
moes  on  dead  trees,  or  decajtog  branches,  place  a 
little  of  it  here  and  there  abont  the  edge  of  the  top 
of  yonr  colomn.  A  stand  made  in  this  way  is 
quite  pretty. 

For  holding  most  of  jronrplants,  the  larger  stand 
and  tray,  mentioned  in  a  preyions  chapter,  will 
suffice,  and  these,  too,  can  be  of  domestic  mann- 
factnre,  by  exercising  a  little  ingenuity.  If  you 
have  more  than  eight  pots,  the  tray  should  be  two 
and  one  half  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  Around 
the  sides  of  the  tray  the  smaller  pots  should  be 
placed ;  and  a  small  wooden  form,  Bix  or  eight 
inches  high  and  eighteen  inches  long;  should  oc- 
cupy the  vacant  space  in  the  centre,  on  which  the 
larger  pots  are  to  be  set.  AU  these  things  can  be 
done  by  the  boys.  They  can  also  get  the  peat,  or 
bog  soil;  and  spread  it  for  drying;  and  then  the 
sand  to  mix  with  it  after  it  becomes  dry— for  the 
bog-earth,  or  peat,  always  needs  sand  with  it  to 
make  it  light  and  fertile.  And  the  leaf-mould 
they  can  make  by  gathering  the  leaves  that  fall 
firom  the  trees,  and  any  other  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and  stirring  them  over  occasionally ;  mix- 
ing with  the  heap  a  little  lime,  in  the  fall,  and 
then  in  the  spring  stirring  it  again,  and  sifting  out 
the  most  decayed  to  pat  with  the  other  materials 
when  the  plants  have  new  soil  given  them.  And 
they,  and  the  girls  too,  can  make  themselves  very 
handy  at  that  time;  the  old  saying  is--^'Many 
hands  make  light  work  :'*  it  ought  to  be  "pleasant" 
work,  for  the  most  disagreeable  occupation  be- 
comes delightful  if  those  we  love  share  it  with  us. 

A  few  words  more  ought  to  be  said  about  in- 
sects. If  you  find  that,  with  all  your  care,  they 
still  trouble  your  plants,  just  give  them  a  dose  of 
Mters.  Buy  an  ounce  of  quassia  wood  at  the 
druggist's,  and  boll  it  in  three  pints  of  water  till 
there  remains  but  one  quart  of  the  liquid.  Dip 
the  tender  shoots  of  your  plants  in  this,  after  it  has 
become  cool,  and  wash  the  rest  with  a  small  mop 
made  of  a  bit  of  sponge;,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
wash  them  over  again  with  clear  water,— it  ii^ures 
plants  to  allow  this  liquid  to  remain  upon  them. 
If  this  does  not  remove  them,  try  tobacco  in  the 
same  way— let  them  see  that  you  are  determined 
to  fight  it  out  on  that  line.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  of  a  I)attle  I  had  once  with  the  Aphides,  when, 
as  the  history-books  say,  "the  enemy  was  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter/*  and  all  the  "weapons  and 
munitions  of  war"  that  I  possessed,  were  an  old 
squirt-gun  and  a  bowl  of  tobacco  tea.  But  I  found 
that  prevention  was  far  better  than  cure;  for  my 
poorplants  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  looked  as 
miserable  as  any  refhgees  fVom  Bebeldom ;  and  I 
have  been  careful  to  keep  a  plenty  of  trusty  spies 
and  scouts  on  the  track  of  the  enemy  ever  since,— 
and  believe  that,  in  case  of  invasion,  the  guerrilla 
method  of  warfare  is  the  surest  and  safest  for 
flowers. 

The  treatment  of  plants  that  had  been  ftosen 
was  spoken  of  in  a  fbnner  cfaiyler,  bnl  one  impor- 


tant point  was  accidentally  omitted.  All  planli 
that  are  Ikoaen  should  not  only  have  tlietr  pots 
placed  hi  cold  water,  hut  the  plants  themselves 
shoold  be  sprinkled  with  the  same,  and  kept  Ikaai 
the  sunshine  until  the  leaves  resume  tiieir  natural 
appearance.  Ferneries,  that  are  now  so  faahloB- 
able,  deserve  a  more  extended  notice  than  I  have 
been  able  to  give  them-Hit  some  fhture  time  they 
shall  receive  attention.  And  the  preparation  and 
arrangement  of  several  articles  of  ficnal  decoi»> 
tion,  ought  properly  to  be  considered  under  this 
head ;  but  the  length  of  this  chapter  has,  I  fisar, 
already  taxed  the  patience  of  my  readers  too 
much,— so  these  also  must  wait  till  a  more  con- 
venient season. 

Note.— Although  the  author  has  enltlvated  House 
Plants  ■ncceasfbliy  during  the  put  twelve  yean,  ebe 
baa  not  relied  ■olely  upon  her  own  experience  in  the 
preparation  of  theae  papers,  and  she  takes  this  oppor> 
tanity  gratefkiUy  to  acknowledge  her  Indebtedneas  to 
several  sonrcee  fbr  maeh  Talaabie  1 
portant  points. 


9  InlbrmaUon  upon  Im* 


HOUSSHOIiD  sooNomr. 

COHTUBCrXD  FOR  THB  HBW  EROUUID  PABKBE. 

Messbs.  Editors.— The  two  (bllowing  receipts 
for  making  hard  soap  were  given  me  some  eight 
years  ago,  and  as  I  have  never  seen  them  in  3roar 
paper,  I  send  them  to  you  to  use  as  you  think 
best: — 

Hard  or  Ohemioal  Soap. 

Six  pounds  of  clean  fht  or  tallow ;  six  pounds 
sal  soda ;  three  pounds  of  lime  and  fbur  gallons  of 
water.  Melt  the  fat,  dissolve  the  lime  and  soda  in 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  remain  over  night  to  settle ; 
then  strain  the  water  into  the  grease,  not  disturbhig 
the  sediments,  and  let  boil  until  done  or  untfl 
thick ;  take  it  out  to  cooL  When  cold,  cut  in  bars. 
Poor  ICan's  Hard  Soap. 

Put  in  an  iron  kettle  five  pounds  unslacked  lime; 
five  pounds  sal  soda ;  three  gallons  soft  water ;  let 
it  soak  over  night ;  in  the  morning  pour  off  the 
water ;  then  add  to  the  water  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  grease ;  boil  till  thick ;  turn  in  a  pan  to 
cool  and  then  cut  in  bars. 

These  receipts  will  make  a  laige  quantity  of 
good  hard  soap,  but  not  equal  to  that  madb  with 
the  Saponifler  or  concentrated  lye.  I  have  used 
that  for  making  hard  soap  for  six  years,  and 
should  not  know  how  to  get  along  without  it 
Have  tried  all  four  of  the  receipts  given  for  using 
it,  but  Uke  the  third  one  best  for  washing  ctothcs, 
but  it  shrinks  more  in  drying  than  others. 
Wasbinc  Soap* 

Two  pounds  bar  soap,  (made  fkom  the  Saponifier) ; 
one  ounce  borax.  Shave  the  soap  line.  Pat  thaS 
and  the  borax  in  one  quart  of  water  and  stanmcr 
imtii  well  mixed.  One4bnzth  of  a  poimd  of  dds 
is  sufficient  to  do  a  washtaig  for  six  persons. 

I  have  used  this  soap  with  the  Union  Washing 
Maobiae  and  Wringer,  for  sereral  nsouths,  and 
can  do  a  washing  in  one  half  the  time  with  less 
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soap,  leM  water  and  lees  wood,  than  any  other 
way  I  eyer  tried,  and  think  no  one  who  has  given 
them  a  thoroogh  trial  woold  part  with  them  for 
twice  their  ooBt,  if  they  oonld  not  get  more  like 
them.  A  Fa&xb&'s  Wifb. 

Brown  Sread. 
'  A  pint  hadn  twice  heaping  fiiU  of  corn  meal, 
which  is  ground  yery  coarse,  scald  with  boiling 
water,  nsing  as  little  water  as  yon  can,  with  mneh 
stiiring,  get  the  meal  all  wet ;  when  cool  add  a 
pint  dish  not  quite  even  Aill  of  rye  meal ;  one  tea- 
cap  of  hop,  or  hop  and  potato  yeast ;  one  cup  and 
a  half  of  molasses.  Mix  yery  soft,  with  tepid  water. 
Rise  about  two  houn  or  till  it  cracks,  then  bake 
four  or  flye  hours,  yery  slowly  at  the  last.  o. 
Xandoiph,  Vi.,  1867. 

Bioe  Padding. 

Four  tablespoons  of  rice ;  one  quart  of  sweet 
milk;  boil  until  tender,  and  the  milk  is 
absorbed ;  then  stir  in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  three  tablespoons  of  sugar,  with 
the  gnrted  rind  of  one  lemon.  To  the  whites 
of  .the  eggs,  well  beaten,  add  eight  tablespoons  of 
powdered  sugar,  with  the  Jniee  of  the  lemon ;  lay 
it  oyer  the  puddhig  and  retom  to  the  oyen  antU 
sUghtly  browned;  eat  cold. 

Qoeen  of  Paddings. 

One  pint  of  bread  crumbs ;  one  quart  of  milk ; 
teaeop  of  sugar ;  yolks  of  four  eggs ;  a  little  salt ; 
a  small  piece  of  butter.  Lemon  improyes  it.  When 
baked,  spread  oyer  this  a  layer  of  jelly,  or  any 
sweetmeat.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  froth;  add  a 
little  white  sugar;  spread  oyer  the  pudding,  and 
return  to  the  oyen  until  slightly  brown.  To  be 
eaten  cold,  with  sweet  cream. 

White  Oake. 

One  and  one-half  caps  of  sugar;  three  of  flour; 
ooe-half  cop  of  butter;  one  cup  of  milk;  two 
teaspoons  of  cream  tartar ;  one  of  soda ;  three  eggs ; 
beat  the  whites  separate,  sugar  and  yolks  together. 


Seryi  eggs ;  beat  the  whites  and  yolks  separate; 
one  l£tff  pound  of  floor;  tbree-fonrths  pounds  of 
sugar;  one  tumbler  of  cold  water;  boil  the  sugar 
and  wa&r  together  until  it  boils  clear;  let  it  cool 
before  pattmg  it  with  the  eggs.  This  is  soffldent 
for  two  loayes. 


One  cop  of  sogar;  one-half  cop  of  sweet  mUk; 
two  eggs ;  not  quite  half  a  cup  of  butter;  one  tea- 
spoon of  cream  tartar;  one  half  teaspoon  of  soda; 
two  caps  of  floor;  notmeg;  bake  in  siMflow  tins. 
8ofl  OooUea. 

Two  cops  thin  cream;  two  cops  of  sogar;  lliree 
eggs;  caraway;  floor,  soffident  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  pan-cakes ;  two  eyen  teaspoons  of  salera- 
tos;  drop  with  a  spoon  on  battered  tins,  and  bake 
flfteen  or  twenty  nlmitss. 


OooUas. 

One  cop  of  batter,  well  mixed  with  two  cups  of 
sogar;  three  eggs;  one  cop  of  milk;  one  teaspoon 
of  saleratos ;  salt  and  spice  to  your  taste ;  floor 
enoogh  to  moold  it.  K^llib. 

Hardwiek,  Jfess.,  Feb.  17, 1807. 

BKMA&KS.^Seyeral  other  correspondents  haye 
our  thanks  for  fayors  which  will  soon  find  a  place* 

Ed. 


Jbr  theNem  EngUmd  J 
BHtTBABB. 

The  season  has  nearly  come  for  the  general  use 
of  this  delidous  article,  and  perhaps  a  few  hints  to 
young  housekeepers,  about  its  preparation  may 
not  come  amiss. 

Most  people  like  rhubarb,  and  It  is  yety  exten- 
siyely  used ;  and  still  but  few  know  how  to  prepare 
it  properly. 


Wipe  the  stalks  yery  careftilly  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  then  with  a  dry  one.  Neyer  peel  it.  It 
destroys  the  flayor  to  remoye  the  peeling,  and 
spoils  the  color.  Cut  into  pieces  about  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Put  into  a  por- 
celain lined  kettle  or  a  new,  bright  tin,  not  an  old 
black  one  \  add  as  much  white  sugar  as  your  Judg- 
ment dictates;  coyer  with  boiling  water;  put  a 
plate  tightly  oyer  the  dish  and  cook  ontil  qoite 
soft,  neyer  tooching  it,  as  stirring  it  mashes  It  all 
op.  When  done  (if  cooked  in  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle);  set  in  a  cool  place,  undistorbed,  till  tea 
time,  then  slide  it  carefhlly  into  yoor  glass  dish, 
and  yoo  will  haye  a  nice  looking  saoce  with  a 
clear  pink  Jelly-like  syrop,  making  it  look  yety 
diflbrent  from  the  mass  of  little  strings,  osoalty 
called  ilkoborb  saoce.  If  cooked  in  a  new  tin,  It 
most  be  slid  oot  faito  a  bowl  or  poddlng-dish  as 
canAilly  as  possible  and  not  traasfenred  to  yoor 
glass  dii(h  ontil  cold. 


Wipe  as  for  saoce,  line  a  deep  phu»  with  good 
crost,  rolled  yery  thin,  and  cot  the  rhubarb  in  as 
you  sometimes  do  i^ples.  Add  one  cop  of  white 
sogar  to  a  pie ;  three  tablespoons  ftiU  of  water,  two 
of  flour,  sprinkled  oyer  the  top;  coyer  yery  tight 
—tucking  in  the  edges  to  keep  in  the— Juice  and 
bake  brown.  Eat  for  tea  or  the  next  morning.  Bho- 
barb  pie  oyer  one  day  old  is  poor  eating.  White 
sogar  is  yery  moch  better  to  ose  with  rhobarb 
than  brown,  as  it  makes  a  richer  syrup  and  giyes 
a  yery  difl)Brent  flayor.  By  cutting  yoor  rhubarb 
and  putting  boiling  water  to  it,  and  letthig  it  cook 
aboot  Hye  minutes,  and  then  pouring  off  the  water 
and  flllln#  your  pie  with  the  rhubarb  thus  de- 
priyed  of  half  its  addity  you  need  use  only  a  large 
half  cup  of  sugar.  Many  preparo  it  so,  hot  I 
think  it  makes  the  pie  flat  and  takes  away  the 
good  flayor. 

Bhnbarb  Pompling. 

Wipe  yoor  rhobarbaad  cot  as  for  saoce.  Make, 
op  a  soft  doo|^  as  for  cream  tartar  Mseait;  om' 
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qnart  of  flour,  one  teaspoonfbl  of  soda  two  of 
cream  tarter,  a  little  salt ;  mix  with  water  or  milk, 
just  which  yoa  have  the  most  of,  and  la^  the 
dpngh  stir  the  rbnharb  as  you  would  plums  into 
cal(ei  stefim  one  hour  and  a  halt  Eat  hot  with 
sweet  sauce.  A  plut  boVl  ftiU  of  out  rhubarb  is 
enough  for  a  quart  of  floor. 

Mus.  S.6.  Sawtbb. 


Wor  the  New  England  Farmer, 

I  halve  no  need  to  inibna  you  that  writing  for 
papers  Is  not  my  forte,  but  there  is  one  subject 
that  is  of  importance  to  housekeepers,  and  it  is  with 
them  I  wish  to  have  a  little  discourse,  and  1  know 
of  no  more  ready  mode  of  communication  than 
through  the  columns  of  our  foyodte  paper,  the 
New  BNGJ.AMD  Fariceb. 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  ex- 
isted a  growing  evil,  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  annoying  trlola  incident  to  housekeeping.  I 
speak  of  obUiimng  and  Training  good  help.  Since 
the  custom  has  become  so  general  of  delegating  to 
others  the  power  and  of^  times  the  right  of  the 
kitchen,  we  have  been  sutjected  to  much  inconve- 
i\ience  in  procuring  trttstyyfaithfyl  persons,  who 
were  reliable.  If,  perAdventure,  an  accepteble  one 
■  ip  foundf  it  is  at  an  exorbitant  price  for  wages, 
so  that  with  breakage,  waste  and  losses,  the  ex- 
pense Lb  not  much  short  of  ftom  seven  to  eight  dol- 
Uurs  each  we^.  Now,  sir,  to  obviate,  as  far  aa 
possible,  this  dUBeoity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preaerva  the  placid  tempers  of  our  husbands,  a 
few  fiimilies  are  trying  au  experiment  of  runniiig 
oiur  own  train  (so  to  speak).  Tbieefiunilies  of  us 
halve  dismiisae4  our  Katharines  and  Marya^aad 
have  rolled  nponr  sleeves  and  we  make  things 
ham.  «gaiB«*^«nd  it  ia  a  wonder  to  ourselvee  how 
i^mirably  we  twooood;  Our  little  fancied  trouUea 
recede  as  we  approach  them*  and  often  do  we 
break  out  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  success.  And 
then,  too,  our  health  Is  much  improved,  and  al- 
though at  times  a  little  fttigued,  yet  the  necessary 
exercise  has  repainted  our  sallow  cheeks  (so  they 
say),  and  eimui  is  banished  ftom  our  midst.  And 
more  than  all,  the  approving  amile  of  our  huabands 


well  pays  us,  fbr  trying  to  do  without  Aa^.  We 
have  made  arrangements  wltli  a  falthltal  iwrson  to 
come  occasionaUy  to  wash,  iron  and  clean  boaae, 
but  aside  from  that  we  attend  to  the  wants  of  oar 
families.  II  is  now  over  a  twelve-month  and  I 
pronounce  it  a  success.  We  feel  competent  to 
judge,  as  the  four  seasons  have  passed  with  their 
sequent  labors,  and  the  abatement  of  the  tax  on  our 
nerves  and  purse  renders  itaaexperfanent  worAy' 
the  trial. 

I  venture  to  say,  if  any  of  our  lady  friends  could 
be  Induced  to  do  their  own  work  six  months,  they 
would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  have  so  annoying 
and  expensive  an  appendage  In  the  house  as  what 
is  eaUed  help.  FAini  is. 

I     Bimwood  Diitriet,  lUddUtex  Co,,  Hats. 

'  P.  S.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  added  a 
postscript  to  this  note,  but  woman->like  I  have  a 
'  kut  wordy  which  is  that  much  depends  on  the  co- 
I  operation  of  the  fhmlly  to  have  the  experiment 
'  succeed.  If  any  other  of  your  readers  have  made 
the  trial  I  wish  they  would  relate  their  experienct 
I  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  others,    p. 

I     RBiiABXS.*-Bra3vo  I    Our  flur  correepondent  Is 
I  entitled  to  a  hearing,  for  she  practices  what  she 
ipreacXiea.   She  has  found  the  secret  of  tndiepsfMlmot 
in  her  household  matters,  and  so  long  aa  health  is 
spared  her  and  her  household  cares  are  not  nmltl- 
I  plied  beyond  a  roaaoniiblo  extant,  need  have  no 
'  reason  to  repent  her  ''strike"  against  incompeten- 
cy and  wastefulness  on  the  part  of  her  "help.** 
j  Of  course  there  is  a  limit  to  her  ability,  and  of 
I  course  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  fhvor  of 
"help,'*  but,  as  the  majority  of  families,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  reside  in  the  country,  are  situated, 
Fannle's   course    is  praiseworthy,  and  has  our 
cordial  commendation.    Be  it  understood,  how-  ' 
ever,  thsit  we  consider  no  husband  deserving  of 
such  a  wifo,  (or  of  any  wlfo  at  all,)  who  wUl  not 
do  his  flill  share  of  the  mnleiplicily  of  cAofw  and 
errands  willingly  and  seasoonbly.     This,  alone, 
win  lighten  housework  of  nearly  ono4nlf  its  caies» 
and  leave  the  wtfo  time  for  attention  to  mb»- 
thing  besides  the  xontine  of  tiM  kitchen  and  cham- 
beiv  and  give  her;op|HNrtunUy  for  recreatlQi^  wlA- 
o«t  wbichbody  and  mind  will  fuflnr.  Bi>. 


KLAJSTSjA^S; 


HOW  TO  GO  THEEE,—THE  SOIL,  &a 


The  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railroads 
through  Ejinsas  is  an  event  that  demands  the 
attention  of  those  seeking  a  home  in  the  West. 
The  Central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railboad,  starting  from  Atchison  and  going 
direcUj  West,  traverses  one  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  Fanning  Lands  in  the  Unied  States. 
After  leaving  Atchison  eighteen  miles  behind, 
tre  strike  the  fertile  lands  known  as  the  Kick- 
apoo  Reserves,  These  lands  embrace  over 
one  hundred  and  fiA;y  thousand  acres,  and  ex- 
tend twenty-two  miles  along  the  Central  Branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  com- 
pany owns  the  entire  tract.  The  Reserves 
are  made  up  of  rolling  prairie,  with  a  soil 
whose  depth  assures  us  is  inexhaustably  wa- 
tered by  never-failing  streams,  and  abounding 
with  beautiful  building  stone,  it  certainly  offers 
to  the  settler  a  most  welcome  home. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  a  description 
of  these  lands  and  of  Kansas,  but  we  prefer 
leaving  it  to  abler  pens  than  ours.  We  copy 
below  accounts  from  various  leading  newspa- 
pers, the  writers*  of  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Kickapoo  Reserves. 

The  first  is  "A  Trip  to  Kansab,"  taken 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Clapp,  so  long  and  favor- 
ably known  as  the  editor. 

8TOBT    OF    A  TBIP 

rBOM 

BOSTON  TO    KANSAS. 

(Wrcm.  tlie  Boston  Satordfty  Bvenlog  Otf  ette.)   ' 

FBELIXINABY  AMD  DISCVRSIVB. 

A  few  weeks  since,  while  seated  at  our  desk,  in 
that  c^uM^ions  sanctum  with  tbe  interior  of  which 
so  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar,  a  gentleman 
(omittiDg  to  send  in  his  card  on  the  silver  receiver 
held  in  the  hands  of  ^  our  faithAil  ouUide  sentinel) 


boldly  presented  himself,  and  without  preliminary 
introductory  remark  stated,  as  be  sank  Into  our 
visitor's  arm-chair;— *<I  want  to  go  to  Kaoaas." 
The  proposition,  as  it  first  starnck  us,  appeared  to 
indicate  insanity  on  the  part  of  our  friend,  but 
when  we  looked  at  his  classic  brow,  and  glanced 
at  his  pleasant  face,  we  saw  he  meant  business. 
Had  he  proposed  that  we  should  at  onoe  start  to 
look  after  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  or 
suggested  that  a  call  upon  Brigham  Young  was  an 
imperative  duty  for  us  to  perform,  our  surprise 
would  not  have  been  greater  than  bis  original 
proposition.  We  took  a  long  look  at  him,  to 
be  assured  that  his  equilibrium  was  correct,  and 
mildly  asked : 

"When  ?" 

*'After  election,"  he  replied. 

<*  What  for  ?"  we  ventured  to  ask. 

"Railroad  opening— tell  you  more  about  it 
another  time.   Will  you  go?" 

As  we  gave  a  hesitating  **Ye8"  to  his  response, 
he  departed,  and  we  attempted  to  resume  an  edi- 
torial, which  we  regret  to  say  was  never  completed, 
as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  had  a  vexy  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  coontry,  and  prevented 
that  panic  In  the  stock  market  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  othei  cause,  wo  shall  ever  attribute 
to  the  interruption  caused  by  the  visit  of  our 
friend. 

WHAT  KIKD  FRISl^DS  mBDICTEn. 

Having  promised  to  visit  Kansas,  we  became  at 
once  intensely  Eansifled,  and  we  found  *<bleeding 
Kansas,"  *<Stringfellow,"  "Leoompton  Constitu- 
tion," "Topeka  Convention,"  "Sharpe's  Rifles," 
and  other  memories  of  that  State  flowing  so  rap- 
Idly  from  the  point  of  our  pen,  that  any  attemplt 
to  bring  our  mind  to  consider  home  questions  was 
an  utter  impossibility,  and  we  threw  down  the  pein 
in  disgust,  only  too  happy  to  welcome  our  friend 
Tibhs. 

«You  look  agitated,"  said  Tlbbs ;  "a  little  fever- 
ish,  perhaps— take  four  pillules  of  aconite  and  al- 
ternate with  nux." 

'<Fudge!—nothlngof  the  kind.  We  are  going* 
to  Kansas,"  we  exclaimed. 

"Kansas  <"  reiterated  Tibbs,  looking  astonished. 
<*Ooingto  Kansas  in  November  ?  The  griisly  bears 


will  make  a  forenoon  Innch  of  yon,  or  yon  will  be 
baried.in  a  mow  storm  for  six  weeks." 

"Cannot  help  it,  TibfM,"  we  rentared  to  say; 
*'we  bave  given  oar  wordi  and  if  we  knew  two 
hundred  Kickapoo  Indians  were  sitting  on  the  top 
of  two  hundred  wigwams,  with  scalping  implt- 
ments,  ready  to  make  love  to  our  ambrosial  locks, 
we  should  go."  « 

"Well,  there,"  replied  Tibbs,  after  a  pause  of 
about  sixty  seconds,  <*I  think  you  oo^t  to  have  a 
guardian  appointed.,  Nerer  heard  of  a  man  start- 
ing for  Kansas  in  November." 

"Were  yon  ever  there,  Tibbs  ?" 

<*Never,  but  I  know  all  about  it ;  and  let  me  ad- 
vise you  to  take  leave  of  your  family,  make  your 
will,  and  be  sure  to  secure  an  Accident  Policy  be- 
Ibre  yon  start." 

Tibbs  left  us,  evidently  witii  a  decmaslsg  Idea 
of  our  mentai  quallflcations.  Much  to  our  sur- 
prise, we  found  some  dozen  or  more  interested 
Mends  who  shared  his  sentiments,  and  before 
night  came  we  began  to  feel  as  the  old  Crusadcn 
must  have  Kslt  previous  to  their  pilgrimage.  What 
we  considered  at  first  as  a  pleasant  trip.  Just  hmg 
cnou|^  to  get  a  man  oat  of  the  rots  of  every  day 
quill-driving,  others  looked  upon  as  quite  a  Ibr- 
midaUe  undertaking ;  and  as  TR>bs  spread  the  in- 
formation, we  noticed  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
several  gentlemen  to  have  sundry  little  accounts 
adjusted.  Tibbs  must  have  passed  a  very  hoMf 
day,  for  it  appeared  to  us  that  evexybody  knew  we 
were  going  to  Kansas,  ere  we  had  really  matured 
our  plan  for  accomplishing  tiie  first  ten  miles  out 
of  Boston— which,  after  all,  is  the  most  serious 
part  of  any  jonm^,  a  few  thousand  miles  more  or 
less  beyond  that  point  being  oomparatively  of  little 
consequence. 

THB  DEPABTVaS  FBOX  BOSTON. 

The  day  assigned  for  the  departure  of  the  party 
was  the  twelfth  of  November  last ;  and  when  the 
steamboat  train  via  Norwich  was  made  up,  a  com- 
fortable car  was  placed  at  the  end  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  excursionists.  As  time  and  rail- 
way trains  wait  for  no  man  or  woman,  before  the 
hour  of  departure  some  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  in  their  seats.  There  were  representatives  of 
the  various  commercial  interests  of  the  c|ty,  sev- 
eral proftsslonalgentlemen,  members  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  Boston  directors  of  the  C.  B.  U.  P.  R. 
Each  guest  was  the  bearer  of  a  card,  neatly  bonnd 
in  blue  cloth,  lettered  hi  gold  on  the  outside. 
•  The  crowd  which  usually  collects  at  the  depot 
on  the  departure  of  a  train  was  evidootiy  aston- 
ished at  the  expressions  of  suiprise  whkh  were 
exchanged  as  ftiend  unexpectedly  met  IHeiid, 
bound  on  the  trip.  **Why,  are  yoti  going  ?"  came 
firom  a  doaen  voices  as  some  coomt  was  ushered 
in,  and  the  ladies  especially  seemed  to  r^cethal 
60  few  gentlemen  came  without  their  wives,  whllo 
the  solitary  gentlemen  were  no  less  delighted  when 
some  bold  man  entered  with  more  than  one  lady. 
Hon.  OInery  Twitdiell  gave  his  God-speed  to  tiie 
party,  and  ''All  aboard!"  was  fbilowed  by  the 


warning  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  when  the  train 
moved  ftom  the  depot  cheers  were  reciprocated 
between  the  excursionisti  and  their  friends  who 
came  to  say  good-bye.  As  the  cars  rolled  out  over 
the  Bfick  Bay«  parents  looked  out  of  the  windows, 
as  tf  tltfoigh  the  dark  night  they  could  catdi 
another  glimpse  of  tiiose  little  household  trsasures 
left  behind.  Silence  prevailed,  for  Kansas  was 
sixteen  hundred  miles  ahead  and  home  was  only 
half  a  mile  away. 

AIUUVAL  Iir  KBW  TOBK. 

There  Is  nothing  very  novel  in  a  trip  to  New 
Toric.  A  very  comfortable  night  aboard  the  City 
of  Boston  prepared'  the  party  for  a  tmh  start, 
and,  as  nsaal,  when  one  is  In  a  hurxy,  the  boat  had 
docidod  objections  to  entering  the  dock.  The  re- 
port was  drcalotcd  that  the  train  left  Jersey  City 
at  7.10,  and  it  was  therefore  important  to  reach 
that  point  without  unnecessary  delay.  The  gang- 
way was  laid  at  last,  and  there  was  a  geactal 
scnvnble  of  regular  passengers  and  excursionists, 
and  the  prevailing  idea  appeared  to  be  that  Jersey 
City  must  be  reached  inthe  shortest  possible  space 
of  time.  Some  started  on  foot,  some  took  hacks, 
but  a  persuasive  driver  of  a  stage  induced  a  dozen 
or  more  to  enter  his  vehicle,  assuring  us  there  was 
no  hurry.  He  drove  with  grant  rapidity  and  land- 
ed us  at  the  ferry,  collected  his  five,  and  departed 
about  two  seconds  before  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  ferry  we  were  seeking  was  about  half  a  mile 
behind.  As  the  confidence  of  the  party  fras  some- 
what shaken  in  drivers,  a  walk  was  propped, 
which  resulted  in  a  forced  mardi,  through  dirty 
streets,  and,  much  to  tbe  astonishment  of  the 
butchers,  our  little  procession  penetrated  a  market, 
which  was  so  closely  hung  with  pigs  as  to  forcibly 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  pork  tunnel.  The  right  ferry 
was  reached,  and  the  ferry  boat  started,  landing 
us  on  Jersey  City  slip,  where  later  advices 
Informed  us  that  the  train  would  not  leave  till  9 
o'clock.  As  we  were  merely  triplsts  this  little 
contretemps  did  not  produce «  ruflie,  and  sows 
began  a  topographical  survey  of  the  place.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  discovered  a  new  car,  besring 
on  its  exterior  the  cabalistic  Initials  of  our  pass, 
and  hard  at  work,  giving  a  polish  to  the  windows, 
was  one  with  whom  we  subsequently  became  bet 
ter  acquainted. 

*<Is  this  car  going  to  Kansas?"  we  ventured  to 
ask,  as  we  entered  and  inspected  its  oomfortable 
and  inviting  interior  arrangements. 

'<WeU,  sir,  I  should  say  that  you  knew  it  was," 
readied  the  attendant,"  by  the  way  you  put  your 
question.  People  don't  often  ask  for  the  Ktfisas 
cars  in  Jersey." 

"Are  yon  going  to  Kansas  wiOi  Ods  car?"  we 
asked. 

•fThat's  my  intention,"  repUed  Hiram,  <«if  noth- 
ing breaks.   Where's  the  rest  of  your  party  ?" 

That  was  a  question  impossible  to  answer,  fer, 
being  the  advanced  guard,  it  was  nneertaln  whers 
the  main  body  rested,  though  we  afterwards  hesrd 
that  two  or  three  reposed  at  Pelmonloo's,  where 


tliej  took  fbKir  ihatatiiua 
croM6d  tlto  Hudson* 


nttoDJs  before  tiiej 


EN  SOUTB  rOB  KANSAS. 

HInm  hsd  given  the  kst  tomdi  to  the  window 
ud  siHrted  afire  hi  the  store— le|  US  be  tiunicftd 
there  wen  not  two  stores,  as  most  can  at  the 
West  seen  to  ti^joioe  in,  which  are  usually  kept 
red  hot-Hrhea  the  nnln  bodyof  theezcnnionists, 
ninforoed  by  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  ftom 
New  York,  arrired  on  tlie  spot»  and  notonly  filled 
the  new  car,  Imt  ran  orer  into  a  second,  which  was 
provided.  It  was  a  slightly  ehaotlc  scene  fbr  a 
moment  or  twoyhnt  fortunately. Chief  Organizer 
and  Honanry  Conductor  Tower  at  this  point  burst 
upon  us  and  soon  straightened  matten  out.  He 
adorned  us  all  with  one  red  ribbon,  bearing  the 
initials  C.  B.  U.  P.  R.  R.,  and,  being  amandarin  of 
a  higher  order,  he  was  entitled  to  two,  while  the 
Directors  and  Committee  had  a  variegated  badge. 
The  engine  soon  gave  that  unmistakable  puif,  and 
we  rolled  out  over  Jersey,  bound  to  Chicago,  via 
the  Allentown  Route,  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Ratiroad,and  the  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  Fort 
Wayne  nod.  Thebiessing  of  God  waa  invoked 
in  the  Kansas  car,  by  Dr.  Webb,  of  Boston,  and  in 
the  second  car  Rev.  Mr.  Imbrie,  of  New  Jersey, 
aaked  the  protection  of  a  kind  Providence. 

We  regretted  that  Tibbs  was  not  of  the  party, 
for  he  would  have  affiliated  with  Tims,  who  longed 
Co  reach  Chicago,  that  he  might  introduce  us  to 
Walt;  he  would  also  have  found  the  Af^utant  a 
congenial  companion,  and  we  know  he  would  have 
foimed  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  Slimmer, 
who  fofmorly  owned  the  Bay  State  Houee.  Then 
(here  was  Alvah,  and  a  doien  others  who  had  seen 
aomctthlng  of  this  world  and  possessed  the  huppj 
art  of  taking  things  quietly,  without  knowing  or 
earing  whether  the  train  was  in  time  or  a  oouple 
of  hoon  late.  How  plessant  tt  Is  to  be  thrown 
with  people  who  don't  worry,  especially  on  an  ex- 


THB  TUP  TO  CKICAOO. 

At  Altooaa  sleeping  cars  were  attached  to  the 
train,  and  some  resorted  to  them,  but  a  few  re- 
mained fidthfnl  to  the  Kansas  car,  and  passed  the 
night  quietly,  after  two  or  three  genttemcn  had 
been  reminded  that  snoring  was  prohibited,  and  a 
gentleman  of  genial  proclivities,  after  kicking  a 
hat  for  an  hour,  under  the  Idea  that  it  belonged  to 
some  one  else,  discovered  that  it  was  his  own,  and 
devoted  two  hours  to  rubbing  out  the  dents.  But 
Sleep  erne  to  the  eyelids  of  all  Just  as  we  reached 
Alleghany  City,  when  some  restless  spirit  started 
up  to  behold  the  bundng  ftmaces  of  a  place  which 
numben  its  foundries  and  manufhctnring  estab- 
lishments by  the  hundred.  Lurid  fiames  belched 
fiorth  flnxm  chimneys,  which  lighted  up  the  whole 
place,  and  reminded  one  of  a  monster  exhibition 
of  Haelael'ii  Confiagratfam  of  Moscow.  Those 
who  Indulged  hi  the  sleeping  can  lost  the  sight, 
and  they  also  missed  the  moonlight  view  of  the 
AUei^iaalcs,  as  the  iron  horse  dngged  us  up  the 


mountain  sides,  which^  on  our  ntnrn,  we  had  an 
opportuni^  of  siting  by  dayligiht. .  The  sum- 
mons to  break&st  in  the  morally  brought  nearly 
eveiy  one  to  the  table,  and  the  first  twenty-four 
houn  of  the  trip  was  achieved.  A  day's  ride  was 
belbre  us,  but  time  did  not  hang  heavily.  There 
was  much  to  be  seen  as  we  passed  through  Ohio ; 
and  the  fields  of  com  still  standing,  and  ^e  thou*- 
sands  of  hogs  rooting  round,  with  many  other 
features,  wen  in  marked  contrast  with  the  agricul- 
tural portkm  of  Massachusetts.  For  miles  and 
miles  the  track  of  the  mllroad  did  not  appear  to 
deflect  an  inch  la  either  direction^  and  this  peculi- 
arity struck  us  on  many  of  the  roads.  Indeed, 
so  straight  is  the  line  of  railroad  in  many  sections 
that  a  looomotive  li|^  at  night  can  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  mfles. 

«Only  six  miles  to  CUcago,"  said  the  Adljutant, 
as  he  passed  through  the  can,  handing  to  each  a 
card  which  assigned  him  to  the  hotel  when  rooms 
had  been  secured  for  the  aeoonunodation  of  the 
party,  a  portion  ^oing  to  the  Treaont  House  and 
the  retnainder  to  theShennan*  Bf  ten  o'clock  the 
names  wen  ngistered,  and  each  person  had  his 
room.'  At  the  Tremont  House  a  game  supper, 
which  would  have  made  even  Taft  shed  teais,  was 
provided  and  discnssed,  and  then  Tims  wanted  to 
hunt  up  Walt,  but  it  was  getting  early,  and  pru- 
dence suggested  that  agood  bed  would  be  a  most 
excellent  instltuaon  to  become  acquainted  with. 

[A  description  of  the  dlfi^srent  places  visited  at 
Chicago  follows.] 

BOUND    WBST  AGAIN. 

The  next  morning,  16th  Inst.,  the  party  started 
for  Atchison,  Kansas,  Mr.  B.  B.  Phillip^  having 
kindly  added  to  our  train  the  Directora*  car  of  the 
Michigan  Southern,  which  greatly  contributed  to 
the  comfort  of  those  who  had  not  by  the  right  of 
squatter  sovenignty  obtained  a  claim  to  a  seat  in 
the  Kansas  car.  We  made  some  acoessions  to  the 
party  at  Chicago,  and  Gov.  Smyth  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  his  wife,  Joined  us,  adding  by  their 
pnsencevery  materially  to  the  general  eojoyment 
of  all .  The  route  was  over  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Qoincy  Railroad,  to  Qnlncy,  111.,  about  two 
huadnd  and  sixty-seven  miles  from  Chicago,  which 
occupied  a  day.  The  ride  was  delightM,  and  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  prairies  was  a  sight  most  capti- 
vating to  Bastora  eyes,  which  looked  for  the  first  time 
upon  such  an  unbroken  expanse  of  natan.  We 
wen  favored  with  a  gorgeous  sunset,  so  beautiful, 
that  no  artist  could  convey  to  Kansas  mon  than  a 
reflection  of  the  glory  which  marked  the  decline 
of  old  Sol  on  that  beantlAa  afternoon.  The  clouds 
appeared  as  if  bathed  in  crimson  and  gold;  and  as 
the  shades  of  night  came  on,  they  assumed  a  sUvor 
gny,andthen  broke  away  like  a  fidling  curtain  to 
allow  a  mjrriad  of  stan  to  shine  out  on  the  broad 
canopy  of  heaven.  The  hotel  accommodations  at 
Quincy  wen  somewhat  taxed,  as  our  party  num- 
bered some  hundred  and  twenty,  snd  Adjutant 
Allen  was  obliged  to  fignn  carefhlly  and  closely 
in  making  the  rooms  hold  out.   The  rule  of  three, 


bowerer,  did  wonders,  and  donble-bcdded  rooms 
sre  rery  convenient  on  such  occasions,  but  as  we 
were  '*all  tired  as  horses/'  as  some  one  expressed 
it,  it  did  not  require  mnch  rocking  to  send  the 
party  into  tbe  land  of  dreams. 

aUINCT  AND  THE  KICKAPOO  CLUB. 

The  ni^ts  appeared  very  short  daring  the  entire 
trip,  bat  all  slept  soundly,  if  the  hoars  were  few, 
and  the  following  morning  the  entire  party,  bright 
and  early,  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
^▼alting  for  the  ferryboat  to  return  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  where  it  was  engaged  in  landing  the 
through  cars.  It  was  a  bcautifhl  morning,  the  air 
jost  sharp  enongh  to  give  a  tingle  to  the  blood,  and 
everybody  was  in  the  best  of  hnmor.  Slimmer  for- 
got his  Bay  State  House  as  he  lost  himself  in  look- 
ing at  the  muddy  water  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
GTldently  expected  to  see  a  broad  stream  as  clear 
as  Farm  Pond,  and  Tims  declared  that  he  had 
rather  take  a  quart  of  Ounn's  Morning  Specific 
than  one  ounce  of  such  yellow-looking  stuff.  The 
ladies  were  rather  disappintod,  too,  and  wondered 
if  people  washed  in  that  staff.  As  it  was  dark 
when  they  performed  their  morning  ablutions  they 
did  not  notice  the  sediment  in  their  pitchers,  or 
they  would  not  have  asked.  The  boat  returned, 
*'all  aboard"  was  quickly  responded  to,  and  as 
time  ^'as  precious,  the  Kickapoo  Club  was  imme- 
diately organised,  and  the  officers  duly  installed. 
The  object  of  the  clnb  was  clearly  stated  by  the 
President,  who  was  not  aware  why  it  was  erer 
created,  but  it  performed  its  mission  daring  the 
trip,  and  gave  variety  to  the  occasion.  Etcu  now 
we  think  we  hear  Bowen  informing  the  crowd 
''that  thirty  yean  ago  the  ground  upon  which  we 
now  stand  was  a  howling  wilderness,"  while  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recall  once  or  twice  a  day  the 
important  fact  so  often  annoanccd  by  the  Kicka- 
poosthat 

"The  alephaat  now  goes  round. 

The  band  begins  to  plBj, 
The  boya  about  the  monkey's  cage 

Had  better  keep  away.'' 

ACBOSS  KIS50U&I. 

The  ride  across  the  State  of  Missouri  to  St.  Jo, 
over  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo  Ballroad,  carried  us 
.throngh  a  fertile  and  attractire  section  of  conntry, 
pleasantly  varied  by  hill  and  dale,  and  plentilhlly 
supplied  with  timber  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  a 
great  State,  and  now  that  it  is  a  free  State,  its 
growth  mast  be  rapid,  for  its  mineral  resoarces 
will  be  developed,  and  emigration  must  find  ita 
way  to  a  spot  which  is  so  peculiarly  fiirored.  The 
fruit  raised  here  is  very  snperior,  while  the  di- 
mate  is  fiivorable  for  the  raising  of  tobacco;  and 
indeed  anything  that  is  planted  is  sure  to  thrive. 
The  owners  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo  Railroad 
are  making  improvements  in  the  road,  redacing 
the  grades  and  improving  the  road  bed,  and  the 
local  travel  alone  must  at  no  distant  day  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  stockholders.  Settlers  are  fast 
ascertaining  the  advantages  of  this  State,  and  are 


airivfaig  In  large  nmabetSr  Indeed,  whil«  gUding 
on  the  rail  we  saw  several  emigraat  trains  aeeUag 
new  places  of  settlement.  The  thriving  town  of 
Kidder,  named  in  honor  of  a  well  known  Bos- 
ton gentleman,  is  located  on  this  road,  and  Is 
flourishing.  Asweai^proacfaedtheMiaeoarliiver, 
the  prairies  were  again  seen:  and  after  nightfhU  a 
prairie  on  fire  affw^ded,  to  those  who  had  never 
witnessed  such  a  si^t,  a  splendid  oppoitanity  of 
beholding  a  scene  which,  once  witnened,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  We  passed  throngh  6L  Jo  tn  the 
evening,  and  thence  over  the  Platte  Country  Road, 
arrived  c^posite  to  Atchison  about  nine  o'clock, 
a^d  taking  a  ferry  boat,  crossed  the  Missoari  River, 
and  gladly  sought  very  comfortable  quarters  at 
three  hotels,  where  ample  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  party. 

We  thought  of  Tibbs.    No  Indians,  and  not  a 
sign  of  snow  up  to  date. 

XA^'SAS.     BISHOP  VAIL. 

Sanday  moming^^he  first  day  in  Kansas,  of  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  excursionists— won  a 
cloudy  and  threatening  aspect,  the  first  we  had 
seen  since  we  left  Boston.  We  had  been  peculiarly 
favored  thus  far  with  fine  weather;  and  though  It 
rained  during  the  day  for  a  short  time,  it  cleared 
away,  and  not  again  till  we  reached  the  east  was 
there  a  lowering  sky.  Was  ever  a  party^oce  sig- 
nally blessed  ?  Rev.  Dr.  Webb  preached  at  the 
Congregationalist  Church,  and  Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng, 
Jr.,  at  the  Episcopal  Church.  After  the  servioesp 
Bishop  Vail  of  Kansas,  who  resides  in  Atchison, 
made  an  impressive  address  to  the  strangor^ces- 
ent,  and  in  a  most  cordial  spirit  welcomed  them  to 
Kansas.  It  is  rarely  that  words  of  wdoome  are 
uttered  which  come  nearer  from  the  heart,  and  his 
kind  greeting  was  appreciated  by  all  who  listened 
to  his  eloquent  address.  The  Bishop  is  wotting 
hard  to  build  up  his  Church  in  this  far  distant 
land ;  and  the  wealthy  Episcopalians  of  the  East 
should  not  allow  his  efforts  to  pass  unaided,  for 
aside  from  any  sectarian  success  which  may  bo 
achieved  throngh  his  efforts,  in  which  we  take 
little  interest,  we  know  that  his  mission  mast 
be  beneficial  to  the  fhture  of  this  great  State, 
which  is  nearly  as  largo  as  all  New  England.  Tlie 
Bishop  takes  a  great  pride  in  Kansas,  and  having 
^travelled  over  it  in  every  direction,  is  sangomeof 
'its  ultimate  greatness  and  prosperity.  Its  soil  is 
very  fertile,  it  is  well  watered,  and  nothing  but 
honest  industry  is  required  to  rei^  a  rich  harvesL 
Rev.Mr.  Tyng  made  an  appeal  to  the  visitors  to 
leave  their  oontributlons  with  him  for  cairyiog  oa 
the  work  the  Bishop  had  so  auspiciously  inaogaiat- 
cd,  and  a  handsome  sum  was  the  result. 

ATCHISON. 

After  church  some  drove  out  on  the  prairies,  aad 
others  walked  about  the  place,  which  is  athriTlog 
little  city  of  some  slxthoasand  inhabitants,  whickT 
from-being  a  pro-slavery  place,  has  become  a  strong 
Republican  incorpofated  dty.  The  edncatlonof 
the  children  is  attended  to;  and  judging  bj  tke 


taIdo  of  reol  estate,  wo  ehoald  think  the  Inhiibi- 
tants  were  proepcroiis  and  satisfied.  Tho  hotels, 
thi^  in  nnmber,  are  mnch  better  than  any  town 
of  c<|aal  size  in  New  England  can  boast  of,  and 
the  improvements  which  are  going  on  denote  en- 
terpriso  and  confidence  in  the  fatnre.  The  Mayor, 
John  M.  Crowcll,  is  sn  active,  encxgetic  citizen; 
and  having  had  experience  in  the  same  ofilcial  ca^ 
pacity  in  San  Francisco,  he  is  enabled  to  take 
the  lead  in  a  most  efficient  manner. 

SBNATOR  POMBBOT. 

Atchison  is  the  home  of  Hon.  S.  C.  Pomcroj, 
U.  8.  Senator,  who  has  a  largo  interest  in  the  city, 
and  possesses  an  immense  stock  farm  some  twenty 
miles  west.  Of  his  re-election  there  is  not  a  donbt, 
for  be  has  done  mach  to  make  Kansas  wtiat  it  is, 
and  throQgh  his  Infiocnce  capitalists  have  assisted 
the  railroad  enterprises  of  the  State,  and  in  many 
other  ways  have  contributed  to  make  Kansas  pros- 
penms.  General  Stringfellow,  whom  we  met  in 
Chicago,  is  also  a  resident  of  Atchison .  He  was  in 
his  day  a  first-class  border-mf&an,  and  as  wedded 
to  slavery  as  any  man  in  the  South.  He  fought  the 
Free  State  men  in  every  way,  but  when  wlilppcd,  ho 
yielded  gracefully,  and  to-day  he  is  much  respected. 
Hia  brother,  the  Doctor,  however,  took  his  leave, 
nnablo  to  accept  tho  situation.  His  house,  which 
stands  on  a  high  bluff,  is  rapidly  approadiing  de- 
cay—a fitting  monument  of  the  principles  which  he 
defended.  Senator  Fomeroy  eAjoys  the  respect  of 
the  pQ0ple  of  his  State,  and  his  six  years*  experience 
in  tbPScnnte  has  made  him  an  hifinential  leader 
in  the  West 

THB  SOIL. 

As  many  had  been  invited  to  join  the  party  from 
St.  Jo,  the  train  of  five  cars  did  not  leave  till  about 
ten  o'clock,  when  it  moved  out,  canying  a  very 
happy  party.  The  run  was  through  the  rolling 
prairies  of  Kansas,  and  here  were  "oceans  of  land," 
so  rich  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  loam  had  been  pre- 
pared for  potted  plants.  The  company  own  thou- 
sand of  acres  of  the  famous  Kickapoo  reserve,  which 
most  become  ere  long  the  most  noted  agricultural 
section  in  the  Wc^t.  At  the  depth  of  ten  feet  tho 
soil  will  bear  grain,  while  it  requires  only  the  most 
delicate  handling  to  make  a  harvest  actually  grow 
before  your  eyes.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the 
Free  State  men  fought  so  boldly  to  keep  such  soil 
free. 

"  ASI  IINBIAN  ENCAUPH£NT. 

On  the  way  out,  tho  cars  stopped  to  enable  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  aa  opportud^  to  call  upon 
Old  Petteqaaott  or  Captain  Hamilton,  a  Kickapoo 
Chief;  whose  eabin  and  wigwam  are  located  upon 
theieserve.  Captain  Hamilton  lives  hi  qnietmag- 
BifioeBee  with  his  sqaaws»  who  appeared  indifikr- 
enft  to  the  nnezpected  levee  which  was  held  inside 
and  outside  of  their  domicile,  for  they  scarcely 
moved  a  llDatnre,  and  only  exhibited  aa  interest  in 
tbe proceedings  idien  Hr.Tomeroy  proposed  to 


take  a  little  papoose  and  show  it  to  the  ladies  ic 
the  cars.  They  evidently  had  some  doubts  of  tho 
safety  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  when  they  re- 
s.3ivcd  assurances  from  the  President  that  ho 
would  bring  it  back,  they  gave  a  kind  of  senna 
and  manna  smile,  and  his  little  papooship  was 
passed  round.  As  a  general  thing,  Indian  infants 
are  very  damp  little  things,  and  we  believe  this 
one  was  no  exception  to  the  remark.  Old  Jack  was 
evidently  rather  pleased,  especially  when  Jock,  Jr., 
an  ugly  little  cub,  was  made  the  recipient  of  postal 
currency  and  nickels.  Old  Jack  was  much  amused 
with  the  crinoline  tho  ladies  wore,  and  pointing  to 
a  floating  bell  skirt  worn  by  a  lady  of  this  city,  ho 
said,  "Ugh— heap  wigwam."  After  a  glance  at  a 
splendid  stone  depot  now  building  from  limestone 
found  within  a  fbw  yards  of  its  location,  the  trip 
WAS  resumed.  A  wigwam  and  a  stone  depot  were 
certainly  suggestive. 

TO  THB  END  OP  THE  ROUTE. 

•  On  a  suggestion  from  one  of  the  Dhectors  that, 
if  wished,  an  opportunity  would  be  aflbrded  of  ex- 
tending the  trip  westward  some  five  or  six  miles, 
we  remained  with  four  or  five  of  the  officers  of  the 
company,  and  after  a  brisk  walk  of  half  an  hour 
were  taken  up  by  a  locomotive  ordered  for  the 
purpose,  and  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  which  had  reached  thotsixth  mile  of  the  thbrd 
division.  The  engine  ran  till  it  came  within  close 
proximity  with  what  appeared  at  first  a  very  re- 
spectable two-storied  tenement  house  built  directly 
upon  the  track.  As  we  alighted  and  examined 
the  house,  we  found  there  were  two  of  them,  sixty 
fbet  in  length,'and  capable  of  accommodating  a 
large  number  of  workmen.  They  were  on  wheels, 
and  as  westward  the  iron  track  is  laid,  these  mov- 
able houses  on  wheels  progress.  The  families  of 
the  workmen  were  living  there  In  quiet  content- 
ment, pursuing  their  daily  avocations  with  all  the 
apparent  regularity  of  fimillics  whose  residences 
are  on  more  solid  foundations.  The  main  supper 
room  is  quite  commodious,  and  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments, up-stairs,  for  superior  to  places  In  which 
the  respectable  poor  of  our  large  cities  too  often 
reside.  These  humble  people  certainly  represent 
tho  progress  of  the  race,  and  ono  of  these  days 
we  may  find  their  perambulating  tenements  sc- 
enrely  located  as  first-class  hotels  on  the  Bocky 
Honntaitts.  For  a  long  distance  ahead  tho  eye 
could  see  the  ties  of  the  railroad  laid  upon  the 
grotmd,  ready  to  receive  their  Iron  bands.  No 
road  bed  is  required  for  miles  and  miles.  The 
ties  are  dropped,  the  hand-car  follows,  fireighted 
with  rails,  over  the  rail  which  a  moment  before 
was  on  the  truck.  Six  sturdy  fellows  seize  the 
iron  band  and  place  it  in  position  on  the  ties,  and 
In  a  moment  thug,  thug,  thug,  is  heard,  and  the 
spikes  are  driven  in  and  the  ear  is  again  palled 
along.  In  this  way  a  mile  of  railroad  is  laid  in  a 
day,  where  the  prairie  is  flat  and  no  embankment 
is  required.  Wherever  a  stream  is  crossed,  the 
bridges  arc  built  in  tho  most  thorough  manner  on 
this  road. 
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ABOUT  FACE. 

Before  the  Directors  had  completed  their  exam- 
ination of  the  road,  the  moon  was  qnite  high,  and 
night  was  setting  in.  The  air  was  crisp  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  as  the  party  ascended  the  locomo- 
tive and  tamed  towards  Atchison,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  regret  that*  onr  course  lay  Eastward. 
We  swept  along  the  prairies  in  that  hrlght  night, 
reflecting  npon  the  rastness  of  our  country,  for, 
thongh  we  felt  we  were  rery  far  West,  we  could 
not  but  remember  that  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  United  States  was  several  hundred  miles  nearer 
sundown.  As  we  sped  on  towards  Atchison,  the 
burning  prairie  .seemed  to  spring  up  before  us, 
when  we  made  a  curve  and  reached  the  point 
where  it  had  been  set  on  fire  in  the  forenoon.  It 
had  spread  for  miles  and  miles,  and  the  flames 
leapt  up  on  the  sides  of  the  rolling  prairie  like  an 
army  marching  en  eehekm  to  the  attack. 

In  the  evening  the  residents  of  Atchison  enter- 
tained their  guests.  There  was  a  pleasant  hop, 
which  Honorary  Condnctor  Tower  managed  witb 
consummate  sUll ;  and  a  public  meeting  was  held, 
where  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Otis,  of 
Atchison,  R.  M.  Pomerpy,  Esq.,  Judge  Graham, 
of  Kansas,  Mr.  Glick,  Attorney  of  the  road,  and 
others.  The  day  was  one  to  be  marked  with  "a 
white  stone"  in  the  memory  of  each  member  of 
the  party. 

THE  ATCHISONIANS. 

We  doubt  if  there  was  a  single  member  of  the 
party  who  did  not  leave  Atchiscm  with  regret. 
Although  a  small  place,  the  inhabitants  make  up 
in  quality  for  what  they  lack  in  quantity.  The 
only  nn^Uant  man  in  the  city  was  unfortunately 
entrusted  with  the  chaige  of  a  newspaper  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  editor,  and  he  had 
the  audacity  to  compliment  the  Eastern  gentlomen 
at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  ladies.  The  tripists 
enjoyed  the  paragraph,  but  some  indignant  resi- 
dents of  Atchison  will  never  forgive  the  author, 
and  ere  this  he  has  probably  **gone  West."  The 
Lady  Hayoress  of  Atchison,  Mrs.  Crowell,  Mad- 
ame Cheesboro,  and  others,  were  most  hospitable, 
not  only  extending  the  courtesies  of  their  homes, 
but  exerting  themselves  in  every  way  to  make  the 
sojourn  of  the  strangers  most  agreeable.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  made  good  use  of  time. 
One  par^  chartered  a  cart  drawn  by  four  donkeys, 
and  made  a  tour  of  the  city  at  a  speed  faster  than 
the  hiw  allows  at  the  East ;  while  a  laipge  number 
were  on  horseback  bright  and  early,  and  had  a 
most  dellghtftil  and  exhilarating  race  over  tba 
plains,  which  are  juat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ci^. 
The  Western  people  were  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  the  Pown-Easters  such  proficient  equestrians, 
but  several  of  t^e  party  had  been  through  long 
campaigns  daring  the  war.  The  most  dashing 
liorseman  of  the  par^  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
much  respected  clergyman  of  this  dty,  who  was 
iirm  in  his  seat  with  or  without  stirrups,  and  his 
management  of  a  horse  was  so  pleasing  to  the 
Atcbisonians  that  some  of  his  parishioners  who 


were  of  the  party  were  alarmed  lest  lie  should  n- 
ceive  a  call  before  he  left.  Mayor  Croweirs  bone 
was  at  the  service  of  his  friends,  and  a  finer  made 
bit  of  horseflesh  is  rarely  seen.  He  was  the  prop- 
erty of  a  noted  guerilla  during  the  war»  who  ftnaUf 
became  so  obnoxious  that  a  squad  of  soldiers  were 
sent  out  to  capture  him.  The  chief  knew  of  their 
coming  and  saddled  «whlte  Surrey  fcnr  the  fidd,** 
and  was  in  the  ad  of  flight  on  his  &ithftil  steed, 
when  a  minie  ball  completed  his  earthly  existence, 
and  Prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  captors,  who 
subsequently  sold  him  to  the  Mayor,  aad  when 
His  Honor  gets  through  with  him  there  is  a  stall 
ready  for  him  in  Boston. 

LEATSlfWOETH. 

The  ride  down  the  river  was  very  beautifo]. 
The  moon  was  bright,  and  wc  realized  the  poetic 
description  of  a  scene  bathed  in  the  moonlight 
The  moon  did  not  appear  to  shine  upon  the  banks, 
or  give  to  the  river  a  silver  hue,  bat  to  impart 
phosphorescence  to  the  atmosphere  which  lighted 
up  the  landscape,  as  if  one  saw  a  light  throwa 
upon  the  mimic  stage  to  bring  out  the  beanties  of 
the  scenery.  The  sparks  from  the  steamer  formed 
a  luminous  train,  and  the  Kickapoo  Club,  under 
the  influence  of  the  surroundings,  buried  the  ele- 
phant and  tuned  their  throats  to  more  appropriale 
melodies.  The  trip  was  too  brie^  however;  for, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  Fort  Leaven* 
worth  soon  loomed  up,  and  we  landed  at  the  dlj 
and  were  soon  pleasantly  apoommodated  at  the 
Planteia'  House,  kept  by  J.  S.  Bke  ft  Co.,Vk  ex- 
cellent house,  well  kept,  and  with  Rice  as  mlae 
host,  a  most  agreeable  place  to  stop  a  week  or 
longer. 

(Some  notes  regarding  Leavenworth,  and  an  se- 
connt  of  the  meeting  at  Smithton  follow ;  also  the 
account  of  the  trip  to  St.  Louis  and  CincinnstL) 


A  very  elegant  entertainment  at  a  private  itri- 
dcncc  brought  the  party  together  in  the  cvcBtng, 
and  on  Sunday  the  party  attended  church.  A 
number  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  forts- 
nate  in  selecting  the  "Church  of  the  Bcdecmcr," 
where  they  listened  to  a  sermon  by  Rcr.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  known  to  our  Unitarian  friends  thronghoat 
New  England,  as  he  was  formerly  settled  at  Glon- 
cester.  Mr.  Mayo  has  a  flourishing  society,  not 
large,  but  enthusiastic,  and  he  has  the  satislhctiOD 
of  knowing  that  his  work  is  bringing  forth  good 
results.  The  sermon  on  this  occasion  was  most 
able,  and  its  close,  with  its  poetic  allusion  to  the 
Southern  Cross,  waaTCtybeantiih].  After servlees. 
daring  a  call  upon  a  member  of  Dr.  Mayo^sparish, 
who  came  ttout  Boston,  oonvarsBtioa  natoraQy 
tamed  upon  home,  and  we  thooght  it  a  graoeAd 
compliment  paid  to  her  pastor  when  a  lady  n- 
marked  that  if  any  one  thing  reconciled  her  to 
living  BO  far  fromftie&daitwasthopieacfaiBgQf 
Mr.  Mayo. 

This  brief  call  was  ahnost  like  stepping  into  a 
Boston  fiunily,  aad  distaaoo  seemed  annihilated. 


•specially  ^l^ea  ^f^  glanced  at  a  ptetwe  on  (he 
wail  and  thooght  wo  detected  tbe  pliotognq^bto 
presentment  of  a  friend.  Travell  ing  in  the  can  ia 
not  yeiy  beneficial  to  tlic  eyesight,  and  we  wen 
obliged  to  scan  the  Matures  through  a  glass,  and 
at  once  detected  a  responsirc  smile  on  the  fhce  of 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcn§ftf  who  seemed 
to  have  just  stepped  ont  of  his  sanctum  on  his  wiqr 
to  dinner. 

PABTINO. 

The  party  from  Boston  separated  at  Ctnclnnatt, 
not  without  regret;  but  the  larger  portion  were 
homeward  bound,  via  Cleyeland,  BnflAilo,  Albany, 
and  the  Western  Kaihroad,  while  a  few  hod  calls 
in  New  York  which  required  attention.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  speeches  which  wo  are  in- 
formed wcro  mode  by  those  who  toolE  the  Albany 
route,  we  should  think  the  "Hundred  B<yton  Ora- 
tors'* were  on  that  train.  There  were  no  eflbrts  at 
declamation  amoug  the  few  who  reached,  without 
fatigue,  New  York,  eta  the  Pan-handle  route. 
Two  nights  on  a  sleeping-car  and  one  day  (afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  eqjoy  by  daylight  the  trip 
OTcr  the  Alleghanies)  brought  us  to  Jersey  City, 
ftom  whence  we  started,  completing  the  circle  of 
over  three  thousand  miles  without  a  mishap,  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  eren  the  slightest  ripple  to 
destroy  the  pleasures  of  a  trip,  of  which  we  hare 
attempted  to  tell  the  story.  We  all  know  how 
mnch  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pomeroj  and  the 
Directors,  and  to  many  others,  for  aU  their  kind 
attentions,  and  wo  all-*— but  here  eome  Tibbe ! 

"Safely  home  again,  old  fellow— no  snow-banks, 
no  acaiplBg,  eh  ? 

"A  sMi^  ftdl  of  snow,  Tlbbs,  while  we  were 
fdiisking  tfaroagh  Indiana,  but  not  a  tomahawk  or 
akoU-knife.!' 

'^W^  ye«  mnal  haTO  had  ngieat  thne,  seen  lote, 
and  fM  aa  though  there  was  a  big  country  ovtsidB 
ofBostan." 

"All  of  that,  Tlbbs;  but  let  me  say  to  yea,  oon« 
fidentially,  and  dont  Ibr  ihe  world  let  those  GU- 
eago  or  Atohlson  or  Leavenworth  or  8t.  lonis  or 
Cindnnatt  people  hear  it,  there  ain't  this  side  of 
■simIowv  a  tteiter  place  than  old  Boston." 


The  Kickapoo   Club. 

On  the  HiBslssippi  Elver  the  young  men  of  the 
party  formed  an  organization  for  purposes  of 
amusement,  which,  in  honor  of  the  Kickapoo  Res- 
erration,  throogh  which  we  were  to  pass,  was 
ealied  the  Kickapoo  Clnb.  The  Ibllowing  oAoan 
weveeleeted:  The  Polst,  the  Singtet,  the  SpeslrHr, 
the  WrilM,  and  Ihe  Demy<dmistr.  Tbe  PMst  b»- 
ing"  caHed  on  fbr  »ftw  feeble  lemarka,  spoke  m 
MkmBi  "Fellow  elthwns,  thirty  years  ago,  the 
spot  on  wUcfa  we  now  stand  was-pattsudpantiof 
the-^h-o-w-Iimg  wtrdemess!"  The  eflbcttve  por- 
*«  of  tMs  sentanoe  is  the  wwd  "howling,"  its 


sound,  as  ottered,  oorteepondidg  with  tiie  sonnd 
which  it  is  intended  to  represent,  and  all  the  party 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  hldeons  and  unearthty 
howls.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  continued,  increasing  in 
fjnrror,  "thirty  yettrs  ago,  the  spot  on  which  wo  now 
stand  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  h-o-w-ling  wil- 
derness!" He  sat  down  amid  great  cheering. 
The  Speakist  behig  introduced,  remarked  that  he 
Ihlly  agreed  with  the  gentleman  who  had  hut 
sp<Aen,  and  he  especially  ooiadded  with  taia  in 
the  ezpreesiea  of  the  sentiments  awakened  by  the 
consideration  of  the  starUing  and  sigidfieant  faa 
that  the  u^  on  which  we  now  stood  was  thirty 
years  ago  part  and  parcel  of  the— (oboru8>- 
ho-w-lingwildemess.  (Cries  "Sfaigistl  Singist!") 
The  Shigist  said  that  this  caUwaa  entirely  nnex- 
pected,  and  that  he  was  totally  unprepared.  As 
he  was  on  his  feet,  howoTcr,  he  would  throw  ont  a 
thought  which  might  be  new  to  those  before  him. 
He  desired  to  dhect  their  minds  to  the  interesting 
and  monMntons  fact  that  thirty  years  ago,  etc. 
The  Demyohnist  desired  to  propose  a  toast.  He 
gave  them— **The  spot  on  which  we  now  stand. 
Thirty  years  a^o  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the— 
(choms)— h-o-w-ling  wilderness !"  The  proceed- 
ings closed  with  a  song  oonunencluff— 

"Mary  bad  a  nme  isttft,  Itsfleeee  wfts  wlilt»  ai  mow, 

ghontlBg  the  bottla^cry  of  Freedom; 
AndeT«rywh«ntiiit  ICaty  went  the  knb  wosiors  to  ge, 

SbOQttBf  the  battl6-ery  of  Freedsm, 
Ckormt^Th9  Uaioa  for  evar,''  ate. 


KAJNTSAS; 

ITS  LANDS,  CITIES  AND  POSITION. 

The  eoiTeq)ODdent  of  the  New  York  7W- 
bunet  wiitiag  fron  the  end  of  the  track,  eig^y 
mSea  from  Atehiton,  says : — 

'  I  may  say  a  word  here  about  the  land  which  we 
saw,  and  about  Kansas.  We  sat  here,  with  such  a 
rolling  snd  yaried  and  yet  uncircumscribed  land- 
scape around  us,  such  a  pure  and  ylvifying  atmos- 
phere about  us,  such  a  clear,  bright  sky  closing 
OTcr  us,  that  it  seemed  as  though  this  was  the  top 
of  the  world,  which  looked  straight  towards  the 
unlyersal  zenith,  and  oyer  which  the  sun  always 
shone ;  and  as  though  the  lands  in  the  distance  all 
sloped  off  to  the  sides  of  the  earth.  The  prairies 
are  rolling  and  beautUhl,  cut  up  into  natural  sec- 
tions by  the  deep  yalleys  of  the  streams  and  graded 
as  ty  a  gardener's  skUlp-as  boundless  in  extent  as 
the  prairies  of  Kissoori,  but  yaried  and  reUeved 
from  their  pafaiftil  and  monotOBona  dead  leyel. 

The  pioneer  of  the  old  pictniesis  astord^  werh* 
mat!  with  aoce  in  hand,  dearhig  tmajf  rod  by  led, 
Hm  wood-tafenmbered  wilderness.  Theneadowa 
of  New  Bni^and,  even  alter  being  cleared  of  tbe 
btdWarks  and  tangles  of  the  fbrests,  haye  besa 
ptottghed  and  re-plonghed,  the  hastow  gone  orer 
them  to  leyel  them#  loads  and  loads  of  stones  hnye 
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been  picked  from  them,  bonlden  have  been  blast- 
ed ont,  they  haTo  been  profttselj  mannred,  and 
still  fknners*  machines  are  blunted  and  broken  by 
stones  and  hillocks  and  tangling  roots,  and  the 
ground  must  be  continually  fed  with  manure. 
Here  the  land  is  cleared,  there  are  no  cobble-stones, 
the  soil  is  fire  ftot  deep,  and,  as  Senator  Fomeroy 
remarked,  it  is  not  only  good  soil,  but  it  is  free  soil. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  quarries  T)f  line  Bhelying* 
stone  fo]>  building  purposes  all  orer  the  State. 
Looking  orer  the  landscape  you  see  tops  of  trees 
rising  out  of  the  ralleys ;  go  into  the  valleys  and 
yon  find  them  stocked  with  excellent  timber, 
some  of  it  the  best  kind,  as  )br  instance,  black 
walnnt.  Trees  do  not  grow  upon  the  uplands 
on  account  of  the  annual  burning  of  the  prai- 
ries, but  they  will  grow  there ;  and  as  popular 
tion  comes  in,  it  will  probiibly  be  found  neces- 
sary to  plant  them  to  give  sufficient  supply  of  wood. 
There  is  very  little  fhxit  in  the  state  at  present. 
The  settlers  have  only  just  commenced  to  plant 
trees ;  but  Bishop  Yall  states  that  he  has  eaten  as 
fine  peaches  flrom  Kansas  soil  as  can  be  got  in  the 
New  York  market ;  and  there  is  a  vineyard  near 
Lawrence  in  which  the  very  finest  qualities  of 
gn4>es  have  been  raised,  and  the  owner  is  making 
himself  rich  by  supplying  the  market  with  them. 
Orchards  of  tender  trees  will  not  grow  ^one  upon 
the  uplands;  but  by  planting  about  the  sides  a 
barrier  of  some  native  trees,  as  the  cottonwood,  to 
protect  them  from  the  winds,  it  is  found  that  thriv- 
ing aud  beautifhl  orchards  may  be  cultivated. 
Bishop  Vail  contends  that  Kansas  is  capable  of 
raising  nearly  everything  required  for  man's  use 
within  itself,  except  sugar.  And  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  this,  sorghum  is  produced  in  large  quan 
titiee,  and  is  in  universal  use.  Almost  every  far- 
mer raises  it,  and  has  his  own  mill  to  prepare  it. 
The  climate  is  delightfhl.  Bishop  Vail  states  that 
there  is  very  little  fever  and  ague ;  there  is  no  new 
State  that  has  so  little  of  it.  The  State  is  watered 
by  the  Kansas,  the  Osage,  and  the  Neosho  Rivers, 
all  of  which  empty  finally  into  the  Mississippi. 

Topelui,  as  is  known,  is  the  capital  of  Kansas, 
and  its  name  means  wild  potatoes,  and  not  "small 
potatoes,"  as  has  been  insinuated.  Kansas  is  the 
Central  State  of  the  Union.  The  precise  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  Union  is  Fort  Rilcy.  The  State 
contains  ^,000,000  of  acres.  At  the  ancient  al- 
lowance of  an  acre  to  one  person,  it  could  accom- 
modate comfortably  all  the  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  room  for  about  20,000,000  more. 

Atchison. 

A  pleasant  place  is  Atchison.  It  is  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Missouri,  at  a  place  on  the 
river  called  <*The  Gate  of  the  West."  An  exami- 
natfam  of  the  ixMp  (a  good  one)  will  show  why. 
"The  Gate"  is  a  graceful  sweep  of  about  twelve 
miles  in  length— bow-shaped— the  crown  of  the 
flat  arch  lying  to  the  west,  and  Atchison  resting 
ttiereon.  At  each  end  of  the  sweep  the  stream 
donbles  under  to  the  cast,  cnekwing  a  semi-circn- 


lar  promontoxy  of  half  or  throe-quovters  of  a  mlla 
diameter ;  the  whole  forming  a  magnificent  echi- 
nus, whose  axis  runs  about  two  points  to  the  west 
of  north.  Just  above  the  city  is  an  island  con- 
taining about  two  sections  of  fertile  land,  now  un- 
der cultivation.  The  river  in  this  stretch  is  some- 
what narrower  than  above  and  below,  where  it  av- 
erages three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  twenty  feet 
deep  at  ordinary  low  water.  In  flood  times  the 
water  has  been  known  to  rise  twenty-five  feet,  but 
without  overflow,  the  banks  being  high.  It  is  at 
this  natural  point  that  Atchison  is  located— the  key 
of  the  whole  position.  It  is  here  that  the  travel  of 
that  whole  section  naturally  centres,  and  will  cen- 
tre far  more  largely  as  the  facilities  for  travelling 
are  multiplied.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  trarcl 
here  in  this  part  may  be  gathered  rfom  the  fact  that 
but  recently  one  man  had  in  his  employ  one  thou- 
sand men,  five  thousand  oxen,  and  two  thousand 
mules,  aH  engaged  hauling  between  the  <*Gatc" 
and  the  "Far  West."  With  the  opening  up  of  oth- 
er railroad  routes  this  force  is  now  diminished, 
but  the  "Central  Branch"  will  ere  long  do  twenty 
times  the  transportation,  while  the  oxen  and  mules 
will  be  employed  on  subsidiary  routes,  instead  of 
the  main  avenue  of  traffic. 

Land  in  the  central  part  of  Atchison  is  held  at 
950  to  060  per  front  foot ;  near  the  outskirts  about 
9600  per  acre. 

As  already  indicated,  the  surface  of  the  soctian 
passed  through  is  rolling,  most  of  It  being  prairie. 
It  has  a  good  natural  drainage,  and  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  watered,  though  that  fact  could  not  be 
well  ascertained  in  a  trip  through  it  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  soil  is  deep,  showing  an  arerage 
of  perhaps  a  yard  in  thickness  by  the  sides  of  the 
cuttings,  and  reaching  to  the  a^ionishing  depth  of 
seventeen  feet  eight  inches  in  one  bottom  where  a 
well  was  sunk,  twenty-five  miles  fhim  Atchison. 
It  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  hard  pan,  the  clay  being  of 
a  good  quality  for  making  bricks,  being  firee  ftom 
limestone.  This  rests  on  a  bed  of  grey  limestoiie, 
and  this  again  on  shale.  Coal  is  believed  to  un- 
derlie the  whole.  It  is  a  remarkable  flut  thai  the 
different  strata  have  little  or  no  dip,  they  do  not 
even  follow  the  undulations  of  the  soil,  arguing  an 
alluvial  formation  undisturbed  by  upheavals.  At 
the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  the  well  borers  find 
a  thin  stratum  of  sand,  containing  numerous  shells, 
showing  that  the  whole  had  been  at  one  time  un- 
der water,  perhaps  for  ages.  The  character  of  the 
soil  may  be  Inferred  fh>m  the  faci  that  the  crop  of 
1860  was  fhlly  one-fourth  of  the  average  yield, 
though  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  m  fifteen 
months. 

There  is  but  little  timber  along  the  road,  a  reg- 
nlar  gradation  in  quanti^  being  observable  fhm 
east  to  west.  Near  Atchison  it  is  moderately  plen- 
tifhl ;  grows  scarcer  to  the  limit  of  Atchison  eoon- 
ty,  eighteen  miles  out;  and  on  the  Kickapoo  Be- 
serre  shows  but  little  except  hi  thin  strips  along 
Nigger  creek,  and  a  flow  smaller  streams.  Geolog- 
ical reseaicch  develops  the  remarkable  and  eaooor- 
aging  fact  tbat  the  vegetable  growth  is  exttoding 


wcslwaid  al  the  rate  of  abont  two  mtles  per  year. 
The  whole  conntrj  Arom  the  Missouri  rirer  to  Den- 
Tcr  was  ages  ago  an  arid  desert.  From  fonrhan- 
dred  miles  to  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  Atchison  ttls  still  barren,  and  it  is  only  for  a 
few  miles  west  of  Atchison  that  the  timber  growth 
has  succeeded  in  cstabli£hing  itself  above  the  influ- 
ence of  prairie  fires.  The  timber  is  still  creeping  west 
preceded  some  three  hundred  miles  by  the  grasses. 
Before  many  years  have  elapsed,  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be  grassed  and  susceptible  to  timber  growth, 
a  result  which  will  be  materially  aided  by  the 
presence  of  man.  In  this  connection  we  may  state 
that  the  aridity  of  Denver  produces  a  very  large 
alkaline  spring,  which  gives  forth  potash  enough 
to  supply  the  continent. 

Climntologically,  the  line  of  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  and  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, lying  near  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  Is 
mnch  drier  than  the  country  north  or  south.  It  is 
bcllovcd  that  it  will  be  available  for  travel  In  win- 
ter often  when  the  other  roads  arc  blocked  up  by 
snow,  and  in  like  manner  Ik;  free  fVom  the  disas- 
ters incident  to  heavy  floods,  especially  as  the  line 
lies  high  and  dry,  being  well  drained  from  rain  and 
exposed  to  a  wind-soouring  process  sufficient  to  for- 
ever keep  it  clear  of  snow. 

Tlio  country  is  fast  filling  up.  All  the  lands  as 
far  aa  the  west  line  of  Atchison  county  were  en- 
tered by  private  parties  before  the  road  was  decid- 
ed on.  These  are  now  held  at  five  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  acre ;  good  lands  near  the  county  line  sell- 
ing at  $1  fiOO  the  quarter  section.  To  compensate 
for  this,  the  company  holds  125,000  acres  of  mag- 
nificent land  in  the  famous  Kickapoo  Reserve, 
which  will  soon  be  in  the  market  at  fVom  three  to 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  land  is  at  present  unoc- 
cupied except  by  a  few  Indians  of  the  Kickapoo 
and  Fotawotomie  tribes.  The  rood  nms  through 
the  middle  of  the  Reserve,  which  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  Brown,  and  parts  of  Atchison 
and  Jackson  counties. 

Fooal  Position  of  Kansas. 

Bishop  Vail,  of  Kansas,  has  been  in  the  State 
aboat  two  years,  having  been  elected  Diocesan 
Bishop  in  lfl64,  and  since  that  time  has  given  his 
whole  soul  to  the  work.  He  is  a  man  of  genial 
tQmponunent,  eminently  practical  in  his  views,  and 
well  educated  not  only  in  college  studies,  but  in 
the  book  of  the  human  heart.  Ills  diocese  cm- 
braces  about  eleven  Episcopal  churches,  princi- 
pally located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Bishop  Vail  has  an  enthusiastic  and  abiding  faith 
in  the  future  greatness  of  Kansas.  He  considers 
the  State  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  T7nion,  both  in 
regard  to  Its  internal  character  and  external  rela- 
tions. There  is  no  part  of  the  State  which  is  not 
vahiable  as  agricnltaral  land,  not  a  spot  where 
good  building  stone  may  not  be  obtained  within 
five  miles,  and  no  part  of  it  but  is  well  drained  and 
watered,  though  water  power  and  timber  are  defi- 
cient, the  latter,  however,  being  uniformly  fbnnd 
along  the  streams  which  intersect  every  portion  of 
^be  State.    This  last  lack  will  be  remedied  as  the 


process  of  settlement  goes  on.  He  estimates  the 
increase  of  the  population  during  the  past  year  at 
one  hundred  thousand.  He  spoke  of  tlie  fact  that 
there  are  no  adult  natives  in  Kansas,  the  first-bom 
of  the  State  being  a  young  woman  of  some  twenty 
summers,  who  first  saw  the  light  at  Topeka,.  the 
present  State  Capital,  her  father  being  Indian  Agent 
there.  He  looks  npon  Kansas  as  destined  to  be 
ihe  great  (as  it  is  now  the  geographical)  centre  of 
the  Union— the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Har 
jor  Ogden,  at  Fort  Riley,  being  the  exact  centre  of 
the  United  States  and  Territories.  The  overland 
commnnieation  between  the  two  great  lines  of  set- 
tlement on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes,  con- 
verges midway  to  that  portion  of  the  Missouri 
River  which  bounds  Kansas  and  Southern  Nebras- 
ka, which  fbrms  the  neck  of  a  great  natural  hour- 
glass, through  which  the  sands  of  hpman  suste- 
nance and  wealth  now  flow,  and  must  flow  in  the 
future  with  an  ever  increasing  volume.  Then,  too, 
the  State  of  Kansas  being  the  most  westerly  of  the 
arable  lands  of  the  Atlantic  side,  will  be  in  the  fti- 
ture  the  last  great  source  flnom  which  will  be  drawn 
the  immense  stores  of  produce  needed  to  feed  the 
dwellers  in  those  vast  regions ;  and  inasmuch  as 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  iVeightage  Arom  the 
East,  the  States  in  that  section  will  be  unable  to 
compete  with  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  the  business 
of  grain  and  stock  raising  must  always  be  profita- 
ble to  a  degree  not  known  in  the  East.  This  fact, 
once  felt,  will  draw  to  that  State  ever  increasing 
numbei*8  of  these  hardy  men,  whose  toil  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  rich  crops  ofibred  by  that 
fertile  soil  to  the  cultivator. 

The  Bishop  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  ed- 
ucational status  of  the  present  and  coming  gener- 
ations, ilie  people  now  there  are  the  very  best 
class  of  emigrants,  well  educated  and  enterprising. 
They  are  largely  Apierican.  The  school-honse  is 
ordinarily  the  best  building  in  the  township,  and  ' 
good  teachers  are  eageriy  sought  after,  with  remu- 
nerative salaries. 

The  great  lack  of  the  West  is  pine  timber.  In 
Missouri  the  hard  woods  are  plentifhl,  but  for  fin- 
ishing purposes  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  supplies 
from  other  States,  the  great  bulk  of  their  lumber 
being  brought  from  Chicago.  In  Kansas  the  dlfll- 
culty  is  still  greater,  as  the  sources  of  supply  are 
more  distant,  and  the  expense  of  transit  propor- 
tlonably  greater.  Kansas  has  some  very  good 
timbcr--oak,  Cottonwood,  and  walnut,  being  the 
prhidpal  varieties,  and  of  good  quality,  but  of 
pine  there  is  none.  Along  the  bottoms  all  over  the 
State,  and  plentifhlly  distributed  in  the  eastern 
portions,  is  timber  enough  to  supply  the  State  ibr 
centuries  to  come,  with  prospects  of  an  increase 
as  the  country  becomes  settled. 

In  Kansas. 

I'rom  the  Xao  Torh  World. 
Atchison  is  as  yet  only  started  as  a  city,  but  is 
probably  destined,  ftom  its  natural  position,  to  be 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  Kansas.  It  is  situated  at 
the  westernmost  bend  of  the  Missouri,  and  for  tlAs 
reason,  before  the  building  of  our  raUroods  west. 
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ortbe.Ml88oiiii,  has  alwmya  been  selected  M  tha 
spot  from  which  emigrants  and  goods  were  Umded 
to  be  taken  westward.  In  1865  the  amoaat  of  as- 
sorted merchandise  alone  started  across  the  plaias 
from  Atchison  was/Over  twenty-one  milUon  of 
ponnds,  requiring  to  transport  it  five  thonsand 
wagons,  seven  thousand  mnles  and  horses,  twen^- 
eight  thousand  oxen,  and  over  eight  thousand 
men.  And  to  show  how  this  business  has  increased, 
it  is  stated  that  the  frei^ting  business  of  Atchison 
fbr  1865  was  seven  times  larger  than  in  1861,  Ave 
times  larger  than  in  1862,  and  fbur  times  larger  than 
in  1868.  Between  Atchison  and  Salt  Lake  the 
Overland  Stage  Line  employed  in  1865,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
horses,  and  one  hundred  land  eighty  coaches,  and 
on  all  its  connections  it  employs  three  hoadred 
and  fifty  coaches  and  express  wagons.  The  coun- 
try from  Atchison  westward  is,  in  almost  all  re- 
spects, one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  in 
the  United  States.  Upon  the  Klckapoo  reserva- 
tion, especially,  nature  seems  to  have  prepared 
meadows  and  gardens  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
husbandman,  without  toil  or  trouble.  The  soil  is 
rich,  and  five  fbet  deep.  The  lands  are  rolling; 
and  intersected  with  streams  which  are  fringed 
with  timber.  There  are  stone  quarries  giying 
nbuttdant  material  for  building  purposes.  The  cli- 
mate is  charming'-^ere  is  little  or  no  fever  and 
ague.  There  is  a  belt  along  here  where  less  snow 
falls  than  on  the  country  either  above  or  below, 
and  population  is  coming  upon  it  rapid^. 


Fm  LeaTenwortfa  Ks.,for  Nmr  Mazioo  4,88t,4e0  lbs 
«     Omaha,  Nebraau^  4,800,000  <• 

«     Fort  Leavenworth,  Gov't  It,  ia^000,6i0  <* 


A  Ham  Statement  of  Fads. 

As  stated,  the  line  passes>hrongh  a  region  t>f  great 
agriettlfearal  richness.  The  population  is  rapidly 
increasing.  So  oonsidenible  is  the  exlstfaig  com- 
merce, and  so  rapidly  on  the  increase  that  compe- 
tent raUway  auOKirfty  expresses  the  belief  that 
within  less  than  five  years  from  tibe  opening  a 
single  teach  will  be  inadequate  to  the  business 
flowing  to  it,  embracing  as  it  will  besides  a  local 
traffic,  a  largo  portion  of  the  commerce  between 
the  eastern  and  middle  States  of  the  Union,  and 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Nevada  and 
Calilbniia.  In  the  territories  lying  beyond  the 
line  of  our  road  there  is  a  population  now  oxoeed- 
ing  350,000,  all  depending  upon  a  merchandise  in- 
terest, which,  for  years  has  been  transported  from 
the  Missouri  Biver  in  freight  wagons.  In  addition 
to  this  merchaadise  interest  a  yast  amount  of  ma- 
chinery from  the  middle  and  eastern  States  is  con" 
stantly  being  forwarded  for  the  purposes  of  open* 
ing  and  operating  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Col- 
orado, Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho  and  Montana. 

From  May  to  November  A.  D.  1864,  there  wero 
carried  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  territories 
by  cattle  and  mule  trains  :— 

From  Atchison,  Kansas,  17,000,000  lbs. 

<«     Nebraska  City,  13,337,000   « 

<"#    St.  Joseph,  Missouri  5,500,000   " 

**     Leavonworth,Ks.,  for  Colorado  5,000,000  « 


Making  a  total  in  sU  months,  68^026300  lbs. 

These  amoants  were  taken  from  Boil  Road  and 
Packet  Companies,  and  Forwarding  Merchants* 
Books  and  are  believed  to  be  reliable. 

Atchison  being  the  point  from  the  largest  amoimt 
of  freight  is  akeady  started  for  the  territories,  it  is 
a  reasonable  conclusion  that  with  the  increasing 
facilities  fhroished  by  .the  Central  Branch  Union 
Pacific  Rail  Road,  this  business  wiU  tend  laxgely 
to  this  road. 

Baring  the  year  1865,  the  statistics  show  that 
the  amount  of  freight  started  across  the  plains 
from  Atchison  was  largely  in  excess  of  1864.  The 
amoant  of  assorted  merchandise  alone  is  reported 
to  have  been  21,500,000  pounds,  requiring  for  its 
transportation  5,000  wagons,  7,000  mules  and  hor- 
ses, and  28,000  oxen,  and  employing  upwards  of 
5,000  men. 

The  freighting  bushiess  of  Atchison  for  1865, 
was  seven  times  larger  than  it  was  in  1861,  five 
times  larger  than  in  1862,  four  times  laiger  than  in 
1863. 

The  Overland  Stage  Line,  owned  by  Bei^.  Bok- 
loday,  Esq.,  the  longest  stage  route  in  the  world, 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  bnaincas  of 
Atchison.  Its  coaches  leave  there  daily  for  Den- 
ver City  and  Central  City,  Colorado,  663  miles; 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1255  miles.  From 
Salt  Lake  a  branch  line  rnns  northward,  tnreraing 
northern  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  territoritt, 
reaching  Bannock  and  Virginia  Cities.  Another 
branch  850  miles  loiig,  runs  north-west,  via  Botae 
City,  Idaho,  to  the  Dalles  Falls  of  the  Columbia, 
the  head  of  navigation  on  that  river  from  the 
ocean. 

Bctircen  Atchison  and  Salt  Lake  this  line  em- 
ployed 450  men,  1,200  horses,  and  ISOcoaehea; 
while  on  all  their  connections  they  employed  825 
men,  353  coaches  and  express  wagons,  and  8,530 
horses  and  mules.  Daring  the  past  year  they 
carried  4,283  passengers,  brought  in  92,500,000  in 
specie,  and  carried  23  ions  of  express  freight  in 
small  packages.  The  OverUnd  Mails  aro  carried 
by  this  line. 

Daring  the  year  1865  the  immense  freighting 
business  of  the  plains  has  attacted  the  attention  of 
eastern  capitalists,  and  a  freighting  company  has 
been  organized,  with  a  capital  of  93,000,000,  now 
known  as  the  <*Overland  Despatch  Company." 

They,  in  addition  to  freighting,  have  also  estab- 
lished a  line  of  coaches  running  from  Atchison 
West, 

An  immense  flow  of  immigrants*  is  oonstantiy 
passing  through  Atchison  westward,  tbouaaods  of 
whom  are  allured  by  the  mineFal  attsactlons  of  ttio 
mountains,  and  others  by  the  richness  of  the  Kan- 
sas lands.  The  close  of  the  war  seems  to  have 
given  fresh  impetus  to  tUa  natuo^iy  westward 
movement. 
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BEFKBEirCSSi 

C  F— CaltiTftted  Fields. 
A  F— Abandoned  Field*. 


Map   showing  the   Kickapoo  Reserves, 
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A  Splendid  Map  of  Northern  Kansas. 

We  faave  lately  examined  a  Topograpbical 
Map  in  the  office  of  W.  F.  Downs,  Esq., 
Land  Commissioner  Central  Branch  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  which  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  and  a  very  valuable  one  for  the 
use  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  country 
shown  on  this  map  is  that  comprised  in  the  re- 
gion lyinn:  between  the  north  line  of  the  State 
and  a  line  running  westerly  from  a  point  on 
the  Missouri  river  about  six  miles  south  of 
Leaveniyorth ;  and  between  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  State  and  a  parallel  110  miles  west 
of  Atchison.  The  map  is  made  on  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  is,  therefore,  55 
inches  wide  and  1 10  long.  Mr.  F.  Fanning, 
connected  with  the  engineer's  department  of 
the  C.  B.  U.  P.  R.  R.  was  the  draughtsman, 
and  his  skill  in  cxecudng  the  work  has  brought 
out  a  good  map  of  the  country  represented. 
The  draught  was  made  from  Government  sur- 
veys and  Field  Notes,  and  from  personal  in- 
spection of  the  region  by  a  special  corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers. 

This  map  shows  every  quarter  section  of  the 
included  space,  and  Mr.  Howns  is  now  receiv- 
ing from  the  ofBccrs  of  the  different  counties 
plats  of  the  roads,  names  of  owners  of  lands,, 
prices  and  agencies,  where  they  are  for  sale, 
and  other  information,  which  will  make  the 
map  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever 


produced  in  the  west.  It  is  intended  to  show, 
especially,  the  lands  of  the  C.  B.  U.  P.  K  R. 
Co.,  amounting  to  about  500,000  acres,  as  far 
as  now  reported,  but  it  also  gives  a  complete 
exhibit  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
relations  of  the  company's  lands  to  the  thor- 
oughfares of  travel,  rivers,  towns,  and  im- 
proved lands  in  the  vicinity. 

This  con^>lete  and  valuable  map  will  be 
photographed,  so  that  a  limited  number  of 
them  may  be  reproduced.  It  will  then  be  fin- 
ished in  colors,  glazed,  mounted  and  preserved 
in  the  Land  Commissioner's  Office  for  refer^ 
enoe.  By  aid  of  this  map  persons  who  own, 
or  who  desire  to  purchase  land,  within  the 
bounds  it  represents,  may  ascertain  all  the 
facts  concerning  it,  as  well  and  as  accurately 
as  by  personal  examination  of  the  land.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  arrangements  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Downs,  to  aid  in  the  sale  of  the  Kickapoo 
Lands.  All  necessary  information  in  refer- 
ence to  these  lands  can  be  obtained  at  liis  of- 
fice through  the  means  of  information  he  has 
provided.  Persons  desiring  to  pnrchase  land 
in  this  State  should  by  all  means  consult  Mr. 
Down's  map,  and  the  records  in  his  office  be- 
fore purchasing. 

This  map  may  bo  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Land  Commissioner,  31  Exduoge 
St.,  Boston,  where  all  desired  information  re- 
specting lands  along  the  route  of  the  C.  B.  U. 
P.  R.  R.  nui.y  be  obtained. 


Farms  and  Homes  in  Kansas  I 

Fanns  at  $3  and  Upwards  per  Acre, 


AND  NOT  A  FOOT  OF  WASTE  LAND. 


FARMS   ON   TEN  TEARS   CREDIT  I! 

And  on  Pnrohase  no  portion  of  the  Frinoipal  required. 

Land  not  Taxable  for  Six  Years! 


nCIABMINO  IiAin>9  IN  IlASTEBN  KAN^ 

S}  SAB,  bat  one  hour's  ride  from  the  city  of  Atchison 
and  the  Missouri  River,  are  offered  on  terms  which 
gosfsntee  to  the  actual  settler  larger  benefits  than  citti 
oe  secured  under  the  Homestead  Act. 

TSS  CENTRAL  BRANCH 

TTmon  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 

Offer  for  sale  their  lands  in  the  celebrated  EICKAPOO 
INDIAJB7  RESBRVATION,  situated  in  the  counties  of 
Atebiaon,  Brown  and  Jaakson,  In  the  State  of  Kansas, 
CD  the  line  of  the  CENTRAL  BRANCH  UNION  PA- 
CIFIO  B.  R.  ThU  tract  is  22  miles  in  length  and  12^ 
miles  in  width,  and  contains  199,417  ACRES. 

This  tract  of  land  is  sitostedjust  twenty  miles  west  of 
Atchison  and  is  distant  fh>m  Leavenworth  and  St.  Jo- 
seph but  thirty-five  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  aU  the 
old  lines  of  communication  between  the  east  and  the  far 
west,  to-wit— The  Great  Militory  Road  from  Fort  Leav- 
enworth to  Fort  Kearney,  the  Overland  Hail  Route  to 
Otalifomia  and  Colorado,  the  Emigrant  Road  from  St. 
Joseph,  and  now  the  C.  B.  U.  P.  R.  R.  passes  through 
the  tract  in  a  north-west  course,  on  the  line  of  which, 
within  its  limits,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
building  up  of  three  enterprising  towns.  At  MtTSCO- 
TAH  and  NBT A WAKA  neat  and  commodious  depot 
buildlogs  have  been  erected,  and  otlicr  substantial  im- 
provementB  are  in  progress.  The  establishirg  of  Schools 
and  Churches  at  conveDient  points  on  the  Companv  lands, 
will  be  encouraged  and  generously  assisted.  It  is  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty  with  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Indians, 
by  which  the  Railroad  Company  acquire  Utlc  to  these 
lands,  that  they  shall  be  and  remain 

FREE  FROM   TAXATION  FOR   SIX  YEARS  I 

Or  until  patents  are  Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
These  peculiar  advantages  are  applicable  to  and  can 
only  be  obtained  by  settlers  on  the  Kicki^MO  Indian 
Reservation,  who,  in  addition,  have  all  the  advantages 
which  are  offered  to  settle  upon  lands  in  any  other  lo* 
cality  in  Kansas  and  the  West. 

-  The  Walnut,  Grasshopper,  Wolf  and  Nemeha  rivers 
have  their  source  In  the  Northern  portion  of  this  body 
of  land.  The  two  former  traverse  its  entire  length  in  a 
.Houth-Eastcrty  course,  an  *  flow  into  the  Kansas  River. 
The  two  latter  flow  North-Wcst  into  the  Missouri  River. 
Those  several  water  courses  and  their  tributaries  within 
the  limits  of  this  tract  of  land  are  upwards  of  200  miles 
in  lenirth.  The  banks  of  wUch  are  skirted  with  a  varie- 
ty of  Umber,  principally  of  Oak,  WcUntUt  Hickory, 
Maple,  Hackoerry  and  Elm,  making  this  the  best 
Watered  and  Timbered  Tract  of  l.and  In 
Rortbem  Kansas. 

The  Sou  is  qf  InexhauvUbU  Depth  and  UnmrvcMed 
FerHKiy^  and  ue  advantages  which  these  lands  offer  for 

AGBICULTTIEAL  t  STOCS-BAISINa 
PURPOSES 

are  unsurpassed.  The  .Country  surroundluf  this  tract 
of  land  has  been  settled  for  many  years,  and  numerous 


Towns  and  Villages  have  grown  up  on  ito  border,  the 
larsest  of  which  is  the  enterprising  town  of  Hiawatha, 
in  firown  Co.  The  other  places  are  Granada,  Klnnekuk, 
OUytonvlUe,  and  Sttreka.  The  fact  that  the  C.  B.  U.  P. 
R.  R.  is  the  best  constructed  road  west  of  the  Miwis- 
sippl  river,  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  character  of  the 
masonry,  the  material  for  which  was  obtained  ttom  the 
ztumeroHs  V^lne  <iiiarrles  of  Stone  wirfch  have 
been  opened  on  the  Company's  lands. 

The  presence  of  COAL  tn  various  localities  on  the 
land,  gives  promise  of  an  abundant  supply  for  domestic 
and  mechanical  purposes.  The  attention  of  those  ar- 
ranging for  Emuration  to  the  West  and  settlement  in 
Colonies  is  especially  invited  to  the  advantages  which 
are  here  offered.    The  subscriber  is  authorized  to  offer 

EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 

to  persons  applying  to  purchase  homes  for  immediate 
improvement.  To  such,  front  four  to  ten  jr«ars 
eredlt  will  be  given.  The  land  has  been  appraised 
mostly  from  $3.U0  to  $16.00  per  acre,— average  price 
less  than  $7.00  per  acre. 

All  persons  contemplating  settling  in  the  West  will  do 
well  to  conft;r  with  the  subscriber,  who  will  grant  thenr 
every  fhcfUty  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  superior 
advantages  which  the  C.  B.  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  offer  to 
settlers  on  their  lauds.  Remember  that  tnis  Kickapoo 
Reserve  tract  is  but  the  first  installment  of  upwards  of 

1,000,000   Acres   of  Land 

Oa  the  line  of  this  road,  which  the  Company  are  prepar- 
ing to  ofl!^r  for  settlement  on  Terms  to  mukt  Jfur* 
oluuiera. 
For  full  information,  Maps,  Clrculns,  ftc.,  address 
C.  G.  COUTAlVTy  Boston, 

Asst  Land  Commissioner, 

O.B.U.P.R.B.CO., 
31  £zcluuise  St. 

BEFEBENCES. 

The  following  gentlemen,  belonging  in  this  vicinSty) 
visited  theso  lands  in  November  last,  and  we  refer  par- 
ties interested  to  them  for  further  information  :— 


Chas.  H.  Allen. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  D.  D. 

W.  H.  Cowing. 

Daniel  Harwood, 

Geo.  S.  Hale, 

Col.  Wm.  W.  Olapp, 

Sat.  Evening  Gazette. 
Geo.  B.  Brown. 
Amory  Lelaud. 
T.  C.  Stearns.  ^ 

G.  D.  Baldwin.        * 
A.  C.  Mayhew. 
Gen.  S.  F.  Fiske. 
G.  W.  E.  Wood. 
A.  L.  Coolidge. 
C.  A.  Aldrioh. 
Ijee  Olaflin. 
John  T.  Manny. 


C.  C.  Esty. 
Rev.  T.  6.  Rice. 
G.  W.  Cochrane. 
Rev.  J.  O.  Means. 
F.  W.  Henderson. 
J.  H.  Putnam. 

A.  R.  Adams. 
Albert  Harwood. 
T.  A.  Thayer. 

J.  D.  Hague. 
Chas.  W.  Newball. 

B.  F.  Calley. 
N.  P.  Ooburn. 
Henry  Field. 
Dr.  J.  Pratt. 
James  W.  Clark 
Caleb  Norris. 
A.  B.  WbiUng. 


LIBERAL    PREMIUMS! 


Tlie  Publisliers  of  the  N"ew  England  Farjner, 

BBme  DX8IBOU8  OF  INOSBAflmO  THE  CIBCULATIOIT  OF  THB 

MONTHLY 


til  1  iglnn^  H^mttf 


More  rapidly  than  possible  by  ordinary  means,  offer  the 

MOST  LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS 

To  all  ifho  vill  aid  in  procuring  new  subscribers.    The  t^remiums  which  we  offer  are  of 


We  obtain  them  directly  from  the  manufacturars,  and  know  them  to  be  as  represented* 
'by  comparataTely  little  exertion  any  one  can  secure  one  of  the  P^remiums  offered,  and  even  if 
they  fail  to  get  one  of  the  largest  their  names  will  be  counted  in  for  a  smaller  premium,  so 
that  they  will  be 

Amply  E^munerated  for  their  Trouble. 


>SC333o«g 


An  account  will  be  kept  with  each  canvasser,  of  the  number  of  names  sent,  and  the  only 

condition  we  make  is  that  the 

MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THE  ORDER 

IK  EVERY  CA0B.    As  we  offcr  the  articles  named  at  a 

GREAT   REDUOTIOJSr  FROM  RETAJGL  PRICES, 

We  make  it  much  easier  for  canvassers  to  secore  them. 

[8BB  mCXT  FAQB  FOB  PABTI0UXAB8.J 


The  following  table  skowB  the  PremtomB  ofAnred,  &ad  how  maiExy  sidbeorl* 
bars  mvst  be  obtained  to  secure  them: 


if^ 


I  OF  PsBMRjK  Asnessi. 


feline. 


(erv  a< 
$1.50 


t^hetmt* 


l--01iTer  Optic'tt  Toang  America  Abroad,    *       .       •       . 

2—    "        ^*        ^^™5  **^d  Nary  Stories,  6  Tols.,     . 

3— Labonlaye's  Fairy  Book,   ....... 

i^Flinfs  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanniiigy 

5— Burr's  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables,      .... 

6— Baker's  Fmit  Cnltore,       ..:.... 

7— Band's  Garden  Flowers, . 

8— Strong's  Grape  Cnltare, 

9— The  vegetable  World,  by  Figoier, 

10— Homes  without  Haods, 

11— Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 

12— Worcester's       "  "  

19— Gold  Pen,  (Morton's  beat,)  No.  6,     .  .'     . 

14-SllTerWatdi, 

15— surer  Watch, 

16— Fowlhig  Piece, 

17— Oroquet  Game 

18— Prang's  Ciomo-Lithogniphs 

19— One  aos.  Tea  Spoons  (^ver  plated,  best,) 
20--OBedoa.  Table  l^ooDS,  ******  ... 

21— One  do».  Dining  Forks,  "         ««        «  ... 

2^— Tool  Chest, 

2a— Clothes  Wringer,  (UniYersal,) 

24— Joyce  Force  rump. 

25^Noax«e's  UniTersai  Floagh,  with  extra  monld  board,  &c. 
26'-HArriQgton's  Seed  Sower  and  Cultivator, 
27— Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,       .... 
29— WOooz  ft  Gibbs  •*  **  .... 


9i  SO 

9  00 

200 

260 

600 

400 

800 

3  00 

760 

460 

12  00 

10  00 

616 

23  00 

48  00 

800 

10  00 

6  00 

700 

12  00 

10  00 

20  00 

860 

33  00 

22  00 

16  00 

66  00 

60  00 


2 

12 

3 

4 

7 

6 

4 

4 

12 

8 

18 

16 

10 

44 

86 

16 

16 

8 

10 

18 

16 

36 

13 

00 

34. 

24 

86 

84 


?300 
800 
460 
600 
10  60 
900 
600 
6  00 

18  OO 
12  00 
27  00 
22  60 
16  00 
66  00 

129  00 
22  60 
22  69 
12  00 
16  00 
27  00 
22  60 
64  OO 

19  60 
90  09 
$1  60 
36  00 

129  00 
126  00 


JKamm  X  to  IO9  iaeliuftve,  wlH  be  deliTtrod  firee  of 
cost,  by  mall,  within  the  United  Btatea.' 

All  otber  Pr«ml«ma  will  coet  the  recipient  only 
the  ezpreM  bills  from  this  city. 

Tls«  Sooka  offered  are  all  desirable  of  their  kind. 
The  works  of  Oliver  Optic  are  among  the  most  popular 
jaTeniles  of  the  day.  Any  volume  of  the  "Aamr  Aif d 
Nayt"  series  will  do  sent  separately  for  two  subscribers 
at  91.6O  each,  or  two  or  more  volumes  at  the  same  rate. 
*<LABOtrLATB'8  Fairt  Book'^  is  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind  published  for  years. 

"HoMza  without  Hands,"  an  admirable  work  on 
Natural  History,  fcdly  Illustrated.  **Thz  VEaETABi.« 
WoBi.i>,"  a  nagnlfleent  book,  splendidly  iilnstrated, 
and  of  great  merit.  The  works  on  agriculture  and  hor- 
tlenltore  are  standards  on  the  sut^ects  of  which  they 
treat.  The  <*17vabbi]>ded  ]>icno]r  akt"  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  valuable  premiums  we  offer. 

Tlnael  Tfane  1 1  The  watches  we  offer  are  of 
American  make,  and  reliable  timekeepers. 

Tlae  Plsited  TVmr^  is  substantial,  solid,  and  neatly 
made.    WiUwearweU. 


Axriaiiltwnd  fatplemeiftta.  The  farmer  will 
find  ttie  Skkd  Sowsm,  novan  and  Pump  offered  by  us 
vahtable  artioles.  The  Pump  is  calculated  for  a  twenty 
foot  weU,  but  may  be  adapted  for  a  deeper  well,  at  small 
cost. 

Clotfio*  Wciaf  or.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
numerous  wringers,  and  we  know  ^t  to  be  good,  ftom 
czperienoe  in  our  own  fiunily. 

mvwrimm  llMlkteet*  We  offer  two  of  the  popular 
sewing  machines  as  premiums.  Of  their  value  in  the 
family  we  need  not  speak.    Wo  should  Uke  to  award  a 


hundred  of  each.  The  kind  offered  is  the  ordfaiarv  fla^ 
ish,— wiU  do  all  the  work  of  the  higher  priced  maehinef 
in  exactly  as  good  style. 

Cro^wet.  Young  and  old  will  And  this  poptllar 
game  the  source  of  much  pleasure  during  the  summer 
months.  The  set  is  of  the  best  make,  put  up  in  a  box^ 
with  book  giving  directions  for  use. 

Fowling  Pleee.  Boys,  you  will  find  this  worth 
trying  for— an  admirable  gtm. 

Tlfce  Tool  Clfceft  offered  contsAns  all  the  tools 
necessary  for  ordinary  work,  put  up  by  liEessrs.  A.  J. 
Wilkinson  >  Co.,  Boston,  in  good  shape,  in  a  durable 
chest,  with  lock.  We  will  aho  give  a  smaller  sixe— value 
916— for  27  subscribers  and  i40JK>;or  aToitth'sTool 
Ohest-^value  $10— for  18  subscribers,  and  $27.  These 
are  real^  valuable  presents,  and  we  snail  foel  pleased  in 
awarding  one  to  any  subscriber. 

AdOmiuenta.  PraDg^s  lithographs.  "CUekens,^ 
<<Qnedls'' or **I>nddlngs,''are beaatUlil  ptetures, whiefa 
have  received  the  highest  praise  from  the  best  Judges, 
The  recipient  may  take  his  choice  of  the  three,  or  the 
whole  three  for  24  subscribers  and  $86  in  cash. 

We  repeat  once  more  tliat  every  article  offered  M 
PBBFECT  OF  TTB  KIND,  and  the  premiums  will  be  sent 
IngoodfoHh. 

In  sending  names  for  pranium  Msls,  ylease  speelfr 

the  same  in  your  letter.  Don't  wait  to  secure  the  foil 
list,  out 

Send  at  Onee,  and  let  the  names  be  entered  on 
our  list.   When  yon  have  obtahied  your  fliUUst, 

Clioose  the  I^emium 

you  desire,  and  we  wiU  send  it  to  your  order. 


a^  Changea  of  labacriptions  from  Weddy  to  Montid^  inll  not  be  eonated  in  lists  for 
preminnui. 

17*  Send  stamp  for  specimen,  or  ten  cents  for  full  number  and  circular,  to 

R.  P.  EATON  &  CO., 

84  Herohanti'  Bow,  Boston. 


pxiospsorrtTS 


OF  THS 


ItlW  lltdlt^ltB  VAlSkWrn 


FOR   1867. 


With  the  nomber  for  Januar}-,  1667,  commenced  A  NEW  SERIES  of  the 

MONTHLY    NEW   ENGLAND    FARMER. 


Wb  beliete  the  fon&  of  our  Journal  to  be 
uniTersallj  acceptable.  The  size  is  the  most 
conyenient  for  the  reader,  the  type  clear  and 
easily  read,  the  illustrations  numerous  and 
appropriate,  and  the  number  of  pages  enable 

us  to  give  MORE  MATTER  FOR  THE  PRICE  than 

any  other  agricultural  magazine  in  the  country. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  publication,  it 
has  been  twice  enlarged,  and  otherwise  im- 
prayed,  so  that  it  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
agricultural  press  of  Kcw  England. 


It  is  our  purpose  to  keep  the  Fabbcer  fully 
up  to  its  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  while 
we  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  our  Journal,  we  shall,  by  the  introdnc- 
tion  of 

New  Type  for  the  New  Volume, 
and  such  improyements  in  other  particulars  t? 
may  from  time  to  time  be  found  desirable,  still 
keep  it  the 

Gheapeat  and  Best  AflrioaUnrfll  Joonai  in 

the  Country. 


TERMS: 

Oue  TcKTy  in.  Advanee • 91.60 

Stable   copies , ^ 

M oatlOjr  and  lYeekljr  Keiv  JBnclJttd  Frnxaxer,  to  one  address,  Inrarlably  In  ad-vanee  3*M 

Liberal    I^eraiums   offered   for   Subscribers. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time,  and  back  numbers  will  be  sent,  if  orsebkd, 
at  the  same  price. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free,  to  every  applicant.    Full  numbers  for  specimens,  10  cents. 

Subscribers  in  Canada  and  the  Proyinoes  must  add  12  cents  to  the  price  of  the  MontUyt  * 
to  prepay  th«  United  States  postage. 

All  money  carefully  enclosed  and  properly  directed,  may  be  sent  by  mail  at  our  risk. 


Advertising  Rates  Reasonable. 


All  letters  should  be  addressed  to 


R.   P.   EATON  &  CO., 

FobliabecB  H,  B.  Vmrnatt  Boaton. 


^VrLI-COX   &   GIBBS' 

FAMILY   SEWING    MACHINES. 


WTTJiCxrr  *  GiBsr 


Tamily  Sewing  Macliiii6& 


^WTFH  ONS  OV  THX8B    8IMPIJC    ABTD 
SF7ICI1SNT  MACaUSfES 

InBtalled  as  a  member  of  the  housekold,  donble- 
thread  vexatioii,  over  disordered  madiinery,  over 
the  ¥7lndhig  of  •bobbteB,  threading  of  "ander 
needtes,*"  aetfing  and  re-«etting  of  carred  and 
trcAen  ones,  a<iija8Ung  of  oompoaad  teoflions,  &c, 
Ac,  is  avoided ;  aad  the 

''Funfly  Bewiiig^  Becomes  a  Pastime ; 

while  the  mending  of  broken  stitdies  cfter  «warii- 
ing**  and  "ironing,"  is  redaccd  to  a  mese  tithe  of 
what  it  is  under  the  old,  doable-thread  dispensa- 
tion! 

Yet  this,  like  ev«ry  other  readly  meritorious  m- 
Tenikm,  has  had  its  opposers.    In  oonscqnenoe  of 

ITS   8TXFEBIOB  JOSBIT, 


it  has  been  regarded,  by  those  interested  in  com- 
fcting  HiaclriBes,  with  jealoBs  fear ;  And  some  hare 
not  scrupled  to  represent  the  stitch  as  "nnrelia- 
'tole.*'  But  this  false  slander— so  foolish  because 
HID  easily  dlspTOved— has  lost  its  power  for  evil, 
-since  the 

"WiUooz  ft  Olbbif  Svwinff  MaoMno  and  Its 
Work 

«re  becoming  too  well  Itnown  for  either  to  be  long- 
«r  ooiBreprosented  witti  saceess.  The  pabMc  are 
BOW  too  well  posted  on  the  subject  not  to  know 
that  the  old*«chaln-8fltdl'*  is  one  thing,  and  the 
'*twisled-loop  stiich"  another,  the  latter  being  an 
entirely  distinct,  and  greatly  superior  stitdi;  and 
that  the  stitch  of  the  latter  is  much  stronger,  and 
lesa  liable  to  fSril  in  use,  than  any  ^'double-thread" 
<me.  The  wvld  is  growing  wiser  eveiy  day ;  and 
as  flist  as  people  learn  the 

True  Merits  of  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs, 

T^ey  Rcftese  to  F«»elias«  o»  1T«c  mmy  Otber . 

We  invite' all  persons  who  conte»piate  purchas- 
ing, or  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  to  call 
at  our  salesrooms  and  examine  these  machines, 
witness  their  performances,  and  test  their  work. 


From  the  New  Eoghind  Fanner. 

SEWTRTG  HAOHINE   COVXR. 

Wc  have  examined  with  much  pleasure  the  in- 
dention figured  in  the  aocompanying  cuts.  Here- 
tofore, with  the  'Willcox  &  Oibbs,  an^  other  ma^ 
^shines,  where  the  work  imnajram  the 


I 


operator,  the  cover  lias  been  so  made  that  it  was 
necessary  to  lift  it  up  and  remove  it  from  the  ma- 
chine l)efare  using.  With  this  coiner,  all  this 
trouble  is  entirely  obviated,  besides  gaining  other 
advantages.  The  cover  Is  so  constructed  that  it 
slides  iiom  the  machine,  and  is  secured  in  the 
position  Aiown  in  the  out  given  above,  while  it  is 
quickly  and  easily  closed  by  sliding  to  its  place, 
as  shown  in  the  second  cut. 


The  two  drawers  are  very  convenient  for  thread, 
needles,  &c.,  while  the  open  lop  forms  a  stand  for 
a  lamp,  when  it  is  desirable  to  work  in  the  even- 
ing. The  cloth  plate,  by  an  improved  arrange- 
ment of  the  table,  which  also  aflbrds  room  for  an 
extra  drawer  out  of  the  way  of  the' operator  when 
seated,  is  flush  with  the  table,  a  great  advantage 
for  large  pieces  of  woik.  In  short,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  visitors  to  the  rooms  where  it  ia  sold 
often  sum  up  their  expressions  of  admiration  by 
the  deeiaradonr— 

'It  is  the  best  anaagement  I  ever  saw." 

The  cover  is  manufactured  by 
MB.  ▲.  B.  LnrOOIJr,  SaS  Waahincton  St., 
The  Agent  for  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing 
Machine. 


A.    B.   LINCOLN,   Agent, 


323  ^W  ABHXVOTON 


Empire  Sewing  Machines, 

WITH  ALL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ATTACHMENTS, 

NOISELESS,      SIMPLE     AND      DURABLE. 

Bend  for  Samples  and  Cironlars.    Agents  Wanted.    No  Consignments. 

Ho.  3SS  WASHOrOTON  BTBBBT,  BOSTON. 

BT  All  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines  neatly  repaired. 


AYRSHIRE    CATTLE. 

Wednesday,  July  ITth,  1867. 
rrsmR   herds   of   Ayrshire   cat- 

L  TLB  beloDglBir  to  I.  8.  HOMANS,  Jr.,  and  WM. 
K.  FOWLER  will  be  sold  at  aucUoa 

On  tlia  Farm  of  Wm.  K.  Fowler, 

NEAR  CL08TER  STATION, 

BEBG£]¥  corniT/Ninr  xebset, 

(aboQt  dghtMn  mlloa  from  New  York  City,  on) 

WBDNESDAT,  t>ce  17th  day  of  July, 

AtU  o*clook. 

Periona  wfahlng  \o  attend  the  sale  can  take  the  9  o'clock 
train  on  tbe  Northera  Railroad  of  New  Jeraejr,  depoi 
foot  of  Cortland  Street,  New  York,  atopping  at  Cloater 
Station. 
Tbe  herds  comprise 

TWSNTY-THBEB  OO'WS  AND  HEIFBB8 

A]n>  SIX  mrLLB  Ajra>  bux^l  oALvma, 

All  herd  animala  and  warmntcd  pure  blood,  and  In* 
dode  aeleetioM  from  the  horde  of  H.  H.  Betera,  Wil- 
liam WatKNi,  H.  8.  OolUoa,  and  others. 

The  sale  will  be  positive,  and  without  reaerre.  Terms 
caah. 

Cataloguee  can  be  obUined  from  1. 8.  HOKANB,  Jr., 
Bankers^  Magazine  OfAce,  M  Pine  Street,  New  York, 
ehowing  pedigree,  Ate.  ItJuly 


PLEASE  EXAMINE, 

And  if  this  work  comes  up  to  ycmr  ynem  of 
wbat 

A  Farmer's  Magazine 

should  be,  send  us  your  name  and  the  money 
for  a  year's  subscription, 

Only   $1.50. 

See  Terms  and  Iiist  of  Premiomi 

On  another  page. 


The  Indelible  Pencil  Gompaby^ 

{NORTBAMPTOK,  MASS.,) 

MAKCFACTCaSBS  OF  TBB  IMnU>TZ]> 

Patent  Indelible  Pencil, 

FOB  MABKnrO  OIiOTHIErO,  aa, 

Have  ready  Ibr  sale  their  new 


NORTieOLTVRAL  PERCH, 

voR  nrzttciBus  writing  on  wood. 

Invalnable  for  maktnff  BUR  ABLE  Tree  and  Oir- 
den  Toga  or  Lalbtli,  marking  IMf ,  Ifce.  fte. 

FRiciLa.—SarHcuUurdl.  75  cenU,  single ;  two  for  $1 ; 
$ft  per  dos.  CkfUUnff  PtneQ,  60  cents,  sinfrle;  llvee 
for  $1 ;  $8  per  doz.  Sent  prepaid  by  mall  or  ezprsts. 
on  receipt  of  price. 

A  Liberal  Discouivt  made  to  dealers. 
1^    49-BTer7  Pencil  Warranted..ev 


WHEELER   &   WILSON'S 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES 

HA\^  TAKEN 

THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS 

At  the  principal  Fairs  in  tliis  country  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

THEY  ARE  THE  MOST 

Simple,  Practical,  and  Economical  Sewing-Machine  in  use. 


Competent  judges  who  have  used  the  different  Machines 

RECOMMENr)   THE   W^HEELER    &   AV^ILSON 

As  the  most  reliable,  because  they  are  the 

MOST  SIMPLE  AND  DURABLE  MACHINE, 

CONSEQUENTLY  NOT  LIABLE  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER; 
BECAUSE  THEY 

Sew  every  Variety  of  Material,  from  the  Coarsest  to  the  very  Finest  Fabrics. 

THET    HEM,    FELL,    BRAID, 

Cord,    Oather,    Stitch,    Bind,    and    RnfHe,. 


TOB  worn 

FAMILY-SEWING,  SKIBT-MAKIKG. 

TAILORING,  SfflRT-MAKING;. 

DRESS-MAKING,  CLOAK-MAKING, 

CORSET-MAKING,  MANTILLA-MAKING, 

IN   FACT,    FOR  EVERY   KIND   OF   PRACTICAL   SEWING, 

Wheeler  &  Wilson's  is  the  one  in  use. 


Mke,  828  WasUBflrbm  Btaraet  (Comer  of  Simiiier  Street,)  BOSTON. 


O.    p.    DRAKE    &    00., 

MANUFACTUJEUERfl  OF 

SOLAR  GAS  MACHINES, 

FOR   X^XOELTIWO 

PRIVATE  DWELLINGS,  CHURCHES,  HOTELS,  AND  FACTORIES, 

h  any  lacality^  at  as  cheap  a  rate  »  Coal  Gas  is  a%rded  in  the  brgest  CitieSi 


We  manafactare  eigfit  >1zM-of  tbe  80LAV 
Oar  Machihe,  ranging  from  ten  to  ftrc  ban^ 
dred  light  eapadty.  Every  machine  U  pat  i» 
dperation  and'  fully  teit^  before  It  fa  aent  offr 
and  la  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  aatlafactlon. 
This  new  apparatua  la  tae  reanlt  of  flfteev 
years  of  experience  In  Ala  apedal  line  of  maa«  . 
nfactnre,  and  we  feel  warranted  in  aaacrtlDg^ 
that  our  machine  excels  all  otbera  of  a  almilar 
Mnd  in  the  market.  K  la  much  aimpler  and 
more  efficient  than  any  former  manufiictare, 
and  la  constructed  wim  special  reference  tO' 
•aSsiy  and  durability.  There  la  no  poaaiblllty 
of  an  expfoslon  underany  clrctrmsQuice*  what-^ 
ever,  nor  Is  the  gas  tank  llkelv  to  leak  or  give 
out,  or  any  pan  of  the  machine  to  get  oat  of 
order,  ff  reasonable  care  la  taken  of  it.  From 
five  to  llfteen  miautea'  dally  attention  ia  all 
Uiat  Is  required  to  keep  any  else  of  machine 
fu  perfect  working  order  to  aupply  nil  the 
burner  Jets  in  a  dwelling  ov  factory. 

The  80LAR  Oa8  is  manufactured  by  the 
admixture  of  Atmospbsric  Air  with  tfco  Va- 
POTR  or  OAffDLtrNE.  The  gasoleine  is  coo^ 
talned  In  the  Unk  A,  and  the  atr  ia  aapplied 
by  an  air  forcing  pump  located  and  operated 
within  the  cylindrical  caae  B,  €•  The  pump 
ia  revolved  on  shaft  I».  by  meana  of  cora  E« 
pnllcya  F,  and  weight  €r»  The  latter  ia  ar- 
ranged to  wind  up  like  a  clock  weight  Ay  ap- 
plying the  crank  P,  to  the  projecting  end  of 
shaft  or  wlndlngrdrum  1>«  the  weight  CI.  ad- 
hug  as  the  propelling  power  to  revolve  the  air 
pump,  and  thus  force  air  In  contact  with  tbe 
volatile  gaaolelne  fluid  which  is  expoi>ed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  by  means  of  an  abaovbenC 
vaporizer, 

OasolMne  is  a  volatile  hydfO'carbon  floW 
obtained  from  crude  petroleum  and  bltamla- 
ous  coals,  and  Is  an  article  of  regular  manU' 
factnre  by  all  cool  oil  and  petroleum  dlatlllerir 
and  is  furnlehed  to  the  consumer  at  an  averasv 
of  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  at  that  price  it  wM 
fumfift  a  ten  candlelight  at  five-idxtba  of  a 
cent  per  hour,  five  gallons  is  estimated  cfua^ 
to  one  thoMand  cubic  feet  of  coal  gfta. 


Reliable  ▲smte  wanted  in  ererj  State,  to  introdnoe 

THE    SOXiJ^^    C3kAJS    3iyfl:.A.OI3CE3SrB. 

C4»M»t«ntIy  on  kMad,  BRAKE'S  METAI^IilC  CSA80I«KI]1£  MABKEJM  ASB  OASOUSin^ 

Gtos  Fixtures  and  Bumeirs  Adapted  to  Burning  the  Selar  Gas. 

V^e  coanalkotare  Apotheearies'  Balances  and  Welshte ;.  alao  Ohemiit  and  Bank  Balanoee^ 

Proprietors  of  DBAXX'S  BBNZOLINX,  fbr  remoTins  all  Orease  and  Paint 

Stains  firom  all  Pabrios. 

'     0.  F.  DBA££&  Ca,  6  &  8  Bedford  St.,  Braton, Mas. 


NEW  STORE  I      NEW  GOODS  I 


RICH,   RARE  AND   VARIED  ASSORTMENT, 


WALTER    H.    WAITE, 

266     "WASHINOTOlSr     STREET. 

(OFPOBXTB  TBUFXJB  FIJLCl!.) 
iDTites  geaentl  attention  to  his  NEW  and  SPLENDID  STOCK  of 

Embracing  Point,  Appliqoe,  Chiipuro,  Yatenciennes,  Malta.  CIqi^'  and  Thread  Collars  and  Seta « 
HAJ&DKERCHIErS,  BARBES,  COIFFURE,  SQUARES,  etc. 

Thread  Border  and  Real  Thread  Veils;  MASQUE  and  HAT  VEILS;    NEW  SHA1»E  WHITE 

and  BLACK  VEILS;   VEIL  GRENADINE    and  TISSUE;    OUIMPES  and    SLEEVES; 

Real  and  Imitation  Point,  Applique,  Maltese,  Valenciennes,  Clnny,  Thread, 

EDGES,  LACES,  AND  INSERTIONS. 

Also  a  large  and  woU  assorted  varietj*  of  BLACK  THREAD  and  GUIPURE  LACE  in  new  and 
nnlqne  designs,  which  a]%  offered  at  an  esctraordlnary  bargain. 

4^,  S-4, 13^,  BILK  ILLUSION.    BLACK  AND  WHITE  SPOTTED  LACKS,  etc. 


£«p«6ijil    attention    baa  been  jmld  to  the  aelection  of  artlclea  for  IN  PANT'S    WEAR,   iaclnding    LACK 

WAISTS,  CAPS,  BONNBT8,  LACE  TRIMMED  ROBES,  80CK»,'cto.,  which  departmont  will 

always  bo  thoroughly  stocked  With  latest  and  most  desirable  norellies. 

LADIES'  ATSTD  MISSES'   HIDKF'S, 

Embracing  Hemstitched,   Plain  and    Embroidered,   from   12   1*2  cents  to  $20.      REAL 

HEMMED  and  TUCKED  for  50  cents.     MOURNING  DO.   in  choice  rvnety. 

HALF  HANDKERCHIEFS  for  the  NECK.     SILK  SCARFS  and  NECK 

TIES  for  Ladies^  and  Children,  in  unexampled  assortment. 


O-ENTLEJMENS'       HANDKERCHIEFS, 

at  finom  25  cents  to  91.00.    LINEN  CAMBRIC,  Plain  Hemstitched,  and  Colored  Borders,  Yerr  low^ 

BOYS'  LINEN  DO.,  ncW  styles. 


EMBROIDERIES. 

HAMBUHGS  EDGES,  FLOUNCINGS  AND  INSERTIONS,  entirely  new  styles,  and  very  cheapv 
CAMBRIC  AND  MUSLIN  EDGES  AND  INSERTIONS.  DIMITY  BANDS,  FRENCH  CAMBRIC 
BANDS.  LINEN  SETTS.  LINEN  CUFFS  AND  COLLARS.  MUSLiN  SETTS.  VAL.  AND 
CLCNY  TRIMMED  SETTS. 

WTHITE     GOODS, 

EVERY  STYLE  AlfD  QUALITY,  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND,  inclading  CHECKED  AND  PLAIN 

NAINSOOKS,  PLAID  CAMBRICS.  TARLATANS,  FRENCH  ORGANDIES,  SWISS 

MUSLINS,  PIQUE,  &C.,  &c. 

AIbo  a  Complete  Line  of  Englislx  and  Q-erman  Hosiery^ 

KtD,  SftiKf  I«ISI^£  THB£A]>,  at  tine  best  make  and  styles. 

SHAWLS.    Shetland  Sliawls,  all  colors  aaid  prices.   A  choice  line  of  Blaok 
and  Wblto  I.T.AMA  LACE  POINTS. 

It  will  be  our  aim  always  to  present  to  the  pablic  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  the  most  HECHERCHBr 
and  SLBOANT  GOODS,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  can  be  found  in  the  American  Marker,  and  at  the 

MOST   REASONABLE    PRICES- 
z3^a'SP^O'rxo3^a-    oomi>i-A.i-x.;s-    sox»xox'r£x>« 

WALTER    H.    WAITE, 

256  WASHINGTON. STBEiST,  Opposite  Temple  Piace^ 


TJivivjaiieiA^i:- 


i  Clothes  Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 

The  most  Convenient,  most  Durable,  Best,  and  therefore  the  Cheapest  Wringer  ever 

made ;  has  taken  more  First  Premiums  at  State  and  General  Fairs  at  home  and 

abroad,  and  is  used  by  more  people  than  all  other  Wringers  together. 


This  Wringer  has  been  before  the  public  nearly  six 
veora,  during  which  more  ihan  a  quarter  of  a  mlUlon 
have  been  Bold,  and  ihc  demand  conUnuea  unabated. 
Its 


COGWHEELS 


PATENT  BBGULATOR 

Relieve  the  rubber  rolls  from  all  strain,  and  pass  the 
cloth  through  with  great  prcMure  without  any  friction, 
und  are  ao  arranged  aa  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by 
even  the  largest  bed  spreads  or  blankets. 
Our  family  maohloc,  with  the  new  improvements,  is 

A   Perfect    G-em. 


KOi 


HOTEL  and  LAUNDRY  sizes  constantly  on  hand, 
fltied  to  run  by  steam  or  hand  power. 

FACTORIES  and  DYE  HO  USES  supplied  with  any 
sizes  required,  or  sufficient  to  admit  a  piece  of  cloth 
without  folding. 

There  are  four  points  on  which  the  Universal  seems 
to  be  recognized  aa  undeulably  superior  to  any  other  in 
every  community  where  various  kinds  arc  in  use :  1st, 
Its  superior  capacity ;  2d,  Its  great  strength ;  3d,  Its 
simplicltv  of  structure;  4th,  Its  unquestionable  Jt«ra- 
MZify,  which,  on  an  average,  la  undoubtedly  eqaol  to 
three  times  that  of  any  other  wringer  made. 

Many  merchants  who  have  sold  various  kloda  have 
given  up  the  sale  of  all  but  this;  and  others  who  have 
never  sold  this,  are  constantly  applving  for  the  sale  of  it. 

We  have  countless  testimonials  in  our  possession  in 
favor  of  the  Universal  over  all  other  wringers,  and  we 
point  to  the  great  Standing  T^atimonUU  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  that  the  demand  for  th*«i,  after  six 
years'  trial,  continues,  and  exceeds  that  for  all  other 
wringers  combined. 

JKrBmnd  for  a  Desoriptlre  Cirotilar. 


Doty's  Clothes  Washer, 


^S\-«!l 


(Now  made  by  the  same  Company  aa  the  Unlrersal 
Clothes  Wringer,) 

Is  so  very  easy  to  operate  that  a  child  or  feeble  wumsD 
can  work  it  sitting  or  standing. 

Injures  no  garment,  but  does  iU  work  to  perfecUoo  io 
IVom  two  to  four  minutes. 

Is  durable,  and  is  the  only  washing  machine  we  ever 
,  knew  THAT  WAS  LIKKD  TAB  BETTER  THI 
LONGER  IT  18  USED. 

Prices :  Trnmlly  Size  $14|  Hotel  Slxc  $16. 

Recommended  as  the  VERY  BEST  by  Solon  BoblD* 
son,  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune; 
Orange  Judd,  Editor  American  Agriculturist;  Prob 
Ycomans  and  many  other  prominent  men. 

T¥«n>anted  to  ^ve  satisfltetknay  *iad  to  1^ 
all  It  Is  recommended. 

Families  who  are  using  the  Universal  Clothes  Wringer 
will  have  confidence  that  wo  do  not  over>estimate  the 
ability  of  this  Washer,  as  they  have  universally  fosnd 
the  wringer  BETTER  than  we  have  represented  It- 

Agenta  wanted  everywhere. 

Canvassers  are  DOINa  GOOD  AND  MAKING 
MONEY  selling  this  Washer  and  Wringer.  Merchants 
can  sell  them  readily. 

Send  for  a  descriptive  circular,  with  retail  aod  whole* 
sale  terms. 


«-:p.  s.. 


GEORG-E  H.  HOOD,  Agent, 

97   WATER  STRK£T,  B08T01V. 
•A^rinirers    or  all   kinds   Xiepaired* 


jsUt 


The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY  OF 

SEWING    MACHINES, 

ADAPTED  TO  FAMILY  USE 

OR 

IVtAJNTJFACTURII^G   I>UIII>08E8. 


The  Bepntation  of  the  Sewiag  Vachines  made  by  this  Company  was  tiioronghly 

BetaUished  Tears  Ago. 

THEY   ARE    SURPASSED   BY   NONE 

vs. 

Stitching,  Braiding,  Cording,  Enfibroideriijg, 

Or  Performing  any  kind  of  Plain  or  Omamantal  Sewing. 


GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

34  Summer  Street,  Boston.  496  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

730  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Baltimore 181  Baltimore  etreet.  |  Clerelaod 171  Superior  street. 


Brooklyn .235  Fulton  street. 

Rochester 48  State  street. 

Baffalo 829  Mall  street. 

Troy 342  River  street. 

Harrlsburg 115  Market  street. 

Providence 2  Howard  Building. 

Chicago 101  Washington  street. 

Cindonatl 611  West  Fonrth  street. 

8l  Loals  .......  ^  .  611  North  Fourth  street. 

Detroit 62  Woodward  awnue. 

HilwaukM 13  Kewhall  House.  i 


Dayton 32  Opera  Iloase. 

Indianapolis.. 86  East  Washlngtoa  at. 

IiOOlsTirie 6  Masonic  Temple. 

Lexington Bradley's  block. 

Memphis 809  Main  street 

Xasbville 66  Church  street.  • 

SanFranelsco 116  Montgomery  street. 

London 160  Regent  street. 

Liverpool 69  Bold  street. 

MelboHrnc 24  Swanston  street. 


S.    S.    HOUGHTON'S 

POPULAR    STORE! 


TO  OUR  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS. 


ULDTEB  Ajn>  asarriiisMSN, 

We  have  enlarged  oar  new  Store,  opposite  the  Kuae- 
Dm,  by  adding  the  baeement;  rendering  it  etJll  more 
eommodSoae  for  the  good*,  which  we  are  offering  at  re- 
duced prices. 

Our  trade  having  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ground  floor  would  not  accommodate  our  customers,  we 
were  obliged  to  make  this  addition  to  our  establishment, 
which  is  accessible  by  a  broad,  easy  flight  of  steps  in 
the  centre  of  the  store.  The  room  is  a  flne,  large  one, 
of  the  same  size  as  that  above,  being  125  feet  in  length 
by  40  feet  in  width,  with  proper  fkcilltles  for  ventilating, 
lighting  and  heating. 

We  offer  for  sale  In  this  room  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Goods,  such  as 

Qoilta,   Blankets,  Oottons,  Idnens,  Diapers, 
Towels,    CntBhes,   Flannels,  Plaid    Oam- 
brics.  Brilliants.  Book  and  Swiss  Mus- 
lins,  Idnen  Handkerohieft,    Hoop 
Bkirts,   Ck>rsets,  Balmorals,  &o. 


We  call  To«r  Atientlon    to    Artleles  con* 
talned  on  tbe  First  Floor. 

Every  variety  Fine 

French  Flowers,   Feathers, 

Every  New  Style  Ladies*  and  Chlldrens'  Straw  and  Felt 

Bonnets,  Hats,  Turbans,  Trames,  Bonnet 
Bibbonsi  Velvets,  &c., 

at  very  low  prices. 

Sn  kinds  Embroideries.       All  kinds  Lace  Veils. 
All  kinds  Lace  Goods.  All  kinds  Rain  Umbrellas. 

All  kinds  Linen  Colors.       All  kinds  Sun  Shades. 

I.ADIBB'  UBDBB  GABMBNTS. 

We  have  a  Department  of  Ladles'  Ready-lCade  Chem- 
ises, Niffht  Dresses,  Drawers,  Tucked  and  Em- 
broidered Sldrts. 

Rich   Dress    Trimmings, 

In  all  the  New  and  desirable  styles.    Bugle  Oimps, 

„  1}  DresM  Linings,  Dress 

Tassels,  very  rich  Dress  and  Cloak  Buttons  and  Trim* 


Bogle  Ornaments,  Dress  Facings, 
'Tassels,  very  rich  Dress  and  Olo 
mings,  all  or  which  we  'vvUl  sell  cheap. 

All  Goods  Wsomated  PevAeti  if  found  tamper- 
feet  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

We  are  now  ready  to  receive  our  fHends  and  exhibit 
our  goods.  Hoping  they  will  give  entire  satisfaction  we 
ask  you  to  favor  us  by  examining  the  same.  Where  we 
have  done  Business  for 

'X'  ^V  JsaWT Y-THREE  YEAXiSt 

AlwajTS  selling  our  Goods  cheap  I  Kever  changing  the 
price,  except  when  Goods  could  be  purchased  cheaper 
by  the  quantity.    Our  goods  are  bought  largely  at  the 

TRADE    AUCTION    8AI.ES, 

in  New  York  I  We  shall  sell  at  our  usual  low  prices 
ehls  season. 


OLOTHS 

FOR 

Boys'     and     Mens'     Wear, 

ALSO  FOR 

LADIES'  CLOAKS  &  SACKS, 

In'every  variety,  flrom  SO,  IIA»  75*  8T9  $1.00y  I.IS, 
l,SftOy  to  l.lM>e,  a  yard-— all  very  cheap  for  the  quality. 

S.  S.  HOUGOTON   &   00. 
15    Bales   Flannels, 

FOB    X^ADIKS*     flUTSCMBB      THBAB, 

In  a  now  m^ke,  much  wanted.    Please  fnrMaiiie  tbaa. 

25   0ASES~0ALICOES, 

AU.  imw  nru»— selling  at  19o»  Mo,  mmA  17c. 

3000  Balmoral  Skirts, 

Oomprislnff  every  new  design  of  the  season, 
f  1.50,  tl-TO,  oAd  ta-OO^all  very  cheap. 


Ladies'  Straw  Hats, 


Selling  SO,  75»  87,  lOO,  195e.,  to  •S.OO  each. 

Ladies,  onr  store  Is  the  place  for  you  to  puxehaee 
STRAW  BONNST6  and  HAT61    We  have  at  least 

TKS  TIMES   TBE    BTOCtC    AMD    VARIETT   of  any  4rtber 

store  in  the  dty  I 

AT  HOUGHTON'S. 

900  aoR.  Linen  NapUns,  fS  to  $3  a  doxen. 
500  dos.  Linen  Doylies,  75  cents  to  $2  a  dozen. 
SOO  dos.  Linen  Table  Cloths.  60  eenu  to  $1.M. 
500  dos.  Linen  Towels,  $1.60  to  $16  a  doxen. 
SOOO  yds.  Crashen.  Diap^  and  Towelings,  selling 
at  8c.,  lOo.,  lie.,  16c.,  to  lOc.,  a  yard. 

AT  HOUGHTON'S. 

1000  dM.  Ladles*  CORSETS,  76  oenU  to  $1  a  pair. 
1000  dos.  Ladies' C0BSBT8,$1.«  to  tSavMlr. 
1050  dos.  Ladies  COESRT6,  #§.••  to  $6  a  pdlr. 

AT  HOUGHTON'S. 

1450  dos.  Ladiea'  HOOP  SSXETS.  00  eente  to  $1. 
1490  dos.  Ladles*  ffOOP  SKIRTS,  $1.96  to  fUft. 
1M90  dos.  Misses' HOOP  SKIRTS,  80e.  to  76e.,  CMh. 

AU  New  Styles  and  Cheap  I 

50  BALES  BLEA.  &  BBO.  00TT01I& 

lOy  19  yMy  15»  and  17e.  a  ysurd— very  ebeap^ 

S.  S.  HOUGHTON  &  CO.'S. 


STORE  45  &  47  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Also  at  our  Old  Stand,  Opposite  the  Tremont  House. 

S.  S.HOUGHTON  &  CO. 


A  SAFE,  CERTAIN  AND  SPEEDY  CDIffi 

^°^^7        NEURALGIA, 


AND 


ALL    NERVOUS    DISEASES. 


ITS    DEIFFEOTS    AH'B    M-AlGICJLL. 


It  is  an  UNFAILING  REMEDY  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia  Facialis,  often  effecting  a  perfect  cure 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  use  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  pills. 

No  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease   has  failed  to  yield  to  this   wonderful 

REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  general  nervous  derangements, — of 
many  years  standing, — ^affecting  the  entire  system,  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  at 
the  utmost,  always  affords  the  most  astonishing  relief,  and  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  cure. 

It  contains  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most 
delicate  system,  and  can  always  be  used  with  perfect  s.vfety. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  who  give  it 
their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 

The  following,  among  many  thousands  of  our  best  citizens,  testify  to  its  wonderful  effi- 
cacy: 

"Having  used  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  personally, — and 
in  numerous  instances  recommended  it  to  patients  suffering  with  neuralgia,^!  have  found  it, 
without  an  exception,  to  accomplish  all  the  proprietors  have  claimed. 

J.  R.  DILLINGHAM,  Dentist. 

12  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Fel>.  18th,  1867." 

R.  W.  Newell,  M.  D.,  No.  6  Stamford  Street,  Boston,  under  date  of  July  U,  1864, 

**Iam  conversant  with  the  preparation  known  as  'Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal 
Neuralgia  Fill,'  and  from  its  use  and  success  I  am  warranted  in  giving  it  my  decided  ap- 
proval." 

Mr.  J.  M.  R.  Story,  for  twenty  years  an  apothecary  in  this  city,  and  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  Hospital  Department  under  the  U.  S.  government,  thus  speaks  of  it: 

**I  have  known  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  sold  it  and  used  it  personally,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  it  did 
not  give  relief.  Customers  have  told  me. they  would  not  be  without  it  if  each  pill  cost  ten 
dollars.  I  think  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  remedy  for  neuralgia  and  ner\'ous  diseases 
in  the  world." 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  postage. 

One  VmekMge $1.00 Po«t»|[fe  6  cent** 

Six  Packages 5.00 <<        97       « 

Twvl^e  Paolcages 9.00 «       48        « 

It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  by 

TURNER  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston* 


^ 


THE 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

CABINET  ORGANS, 

Adapted  to  Sacred  and  Secular  Music, 
For   Drawing-Rooxns,    Churches,    Schools,    &c. 

They  occupy  very  little  space,  are  very  elegant  as  ftirnitore,  not  liable  to  set  out  of  order, 

and  are  securely  boxed  so  that  they  can  be  sent  anywhere  by  ordinary 

freight  routes  in  perfect  condition. 

FIFTY-SIX    OOILa>    OH    SILVEIi    AtTBOAX^S, 

Or  other  highest  premiums,  have  been  awarded  to  Mabon  Sc  Hahltn  within  a  few  years, — a  larger  number,  It 
1b  believed,  than  have  ever  been  taken  by  any  other  manufacturer  of  similar  instruments  in  the  same  period. 

More  tlutn  T^ro  Hundred  and  Fifty  of  the  most  Prominent  Artists  and  BInaictans 

In  the  country  have  given  their  written  t«8timonj'  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  Masoti  &  HAMLur  Cabi- 
net Organs,  their  adaptedncss  to  private  and  public  use,  and  their  superiority  to  everything  else  c^ the  class, 

4^  Observe  that  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs  are  adapted  to  secular  as  well  as  sacred  mo-ic.  The 
most  rapid,  lively  music  can  be  played  upon  them,  and  they  are  capable  of  great  variety  of  effect.  Some  of  the 
styles  are  very  exquisite  pieces  of  furniture. 

**♦  Descriptive  illustrated  circulars  furnished  gratuitously  to  any  P.  O.  address. 

itJui       Salesroom:  154  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  596  Broadway,  New  York. 
THE    AUTOMATIC    QAS    MACHINE. 


i 

^ 

^ 

W 

Automatic  Qas  Machine  Company,  52  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

East  Saitocs,  May  4, 18«7.     Gentlemen  .—The  Gas  Machine  which  T  purchased  of  you  for  my  residence  here, 

works  to  u  charm,  and  It  aflords  me  j^roat  pleanuro  to  add  my  testimonial  to  the  many  that  have  you  already  re- 

c  ived  ;  as  I  wJusidtT  It  the  very  thing  ihvit  is  netded  in  our  country  refiidence^,  &c.,  on  account  of  its  safety,  and 

the  beautiful  light  It  affords.    I  hardly  Itnow  what  would  tempt  me  to  be  without  it.    Yours  very  truly, 

HEKM02i  HALL,  President  of  the  Saugus  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
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TABIiE   OF    COIVTKMTS. 


Aufarast,  farm  work  for Page  857 

Animals,  noxioas 369, 872 

Agricultural  Items 378 

Bulls,  working 371 

Bees,  preventing  second  swarms 871 

"      keeping,  experience   in. 401 

Borers,   tree — two   cuts 890 

Charcoal,  and  volatile  food  of  plants 862 

Cheese,  flnvor  of 381 

*'       different   fla  ors   in 86S 

Cut  wormn— Hve  cuts 377 

Connecticut  Valley,  notes  on 382,  389,  394 

Corn  in  Canada,  raising 894 

Currants,  about 403 

Dairy,  a  large 8ti8 

Domestic  Receipts 402 

Extracts  and  Replies 873 

Farm  house  and  stable,  complete— with  two  cuts  .  .  8>M) 

Farms,    renting 303 

'*        letter  from  the 864,392 

<*        Laborers 896 

Farmers'    Accountsint 368 

"        IllinoiH,  talk  with 370 

«        the  barometer   for 3^6 

«        will  it  pay  to  be  a  slick 387 

"        Club,  Little  Falls 396 

Flowers,  proper  time  and  mode  of  cutting 389 

Farming,  tenant,    again 385 

Grains,  nutritious  properties  of 359 

Grass,  cutting  early 370 


Garden  in  Jnlv 384 

Horses,  doctoring 391 

Iron,   welding 363 

Illinois  farmer,  talk  with 370 

Ladies'  Department 402 

Manure,  importance  of 361 

Mange,  the 363 

Milk  weed,  common — with  cut ...396 

Mowing  machines,  Paris  trial  of 399 

New  Jersey  Lands 395 

Page's  Pump  and  Sprinkler S58 

Placentia,  retention  of 3W 

Plows  and  plowmen,  Yankee 393 

Pear  trees,  root  pruning  of 393 

Rye,  Ane  field  of 401 

Raspberries,  to  preserve  without  boiling 494 

Boil,  worn  out 859 

*'    enriching  by  turning  under  plants  ......  380 

Sheep  shearing  in  Maine SM 

"     the  Kheared 399 

Stock,  improvement  of  neat SS8 

Tomato,  training  thi^ — two  cuts 372,376 

Vegetation,  waste  of  force  in 831 

Wool  and  woolens • 3M 

"     marketing 401 

Wife,  beautiful  tribute  toa 404 

Poetry. 

Birds  and  Flowers 402 

Grain,  the  golden 863 

Sunmier  IdleneBS 391 

BlostratioiiB. 

Bocconia •  .864 

Borersi,  tree — two  cuts 390 

Out  worm — five  cuts 377 

Farm  house  and  stable — two  cuts 360 

Initial  letter,  "I" 3?7 

Milk  weed,  common 396 

Tomato,*  training  the— two  cuts 372, 374 


Manufacturers  of 
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FIFTY-SIX  FBIZB  MEDALS. 
m  ALL  CASES  THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  OVEE  ALL  COMPETITOES, 

FOB  THE 

Best  Piano  Fortes  at  Exhibitions  in  the  U.  States, 

AND  THE  PBIZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  LONDON. 

Recommended  bjr  »11  tbe  Leadli&s  Artlsta  who  lue  the  Chlckerliis  PIaao  In  Private  and 
at  all  the  Principal  Operas  and  Concerts  In  the  Tnlted  States. 

JSa*   d^O   'Waeliliifrtoii    @ta?eet»   Boston* 


/ 
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MONTHLY. 


SIMON  BROWN,  J  EDiroRs 
S.  FLETCHER,     i  i^-DiTOBS. 


FABM  "WOBX  FOB  AUGUST. 

<*Kay ,  tell  me  not  of  lordly  halli  I 

My  minstrels  are  the  trees, 
The  mo«8  and  the  rock  are  my  tapeatried  waUa, 

Earth's  sonnds  my  fiymphonles." 

N  England,  where  the 
small  grains,  such  as  r}'e, 
barley,  oats,  but  princi- 
pally wheat,  are  the  staple 
crops,  August  is  the  great 
Harvest  month  of  the  year. 
Our  great  harrests  com- 
mence in  June,  when 
we  begin  to  secure  the  hay 
.crop,  which  is  even  then 
lying  down  on  rich  grounds. 
The  gathering  of  this  impor- 
tant crop  continues  through 
Jidy,  Augutt  and  even  into  September,  in  some 
p«itB  of  New  England,  where  some  of  the 
late  meadows  are  left  uncut  up  to  this  late 
ceaaon.  We  have  seen  good  fodder  taken  from 
them  during  the  first  week  of  the  latter  month. 
August  is  the  time  when  most  of  our  cereals 
are  harvested — ^the  rye,  barley,  oats  and  wheat. 
In  securing  the  grains,  the  practice  used  to  be 
^o  let  the  straw  stand  until  the  berry  became 
ipe,  hard,  and  changed  from  its  milky  appear- 
ince  to  a  dark  brown  color.  In  this  condition 
MMDC  portion  of  the  grain — too  much  to  be  lost 
' — ^would  be  shaken  out  every  time  the  straw 
was  handled,  in  cutting  it,  gathsring,  tying  up, 
loading  and  unloading, — and  what  renders 
Boeh  an  operation  more  objectionable,  is  the 


fact,  that  when  the  grain  is  lefl  to  harden  on 
the  stalk,  it  is  not  so  good  as  when  cut  from 
seven  to  fourteen  days  before  it  is  thoroughly 
ripened.  It  is  lighter,  per  bushel,  is  not  so 
nutritious,  and  if  ground,  the  flour  is  not  so 
* 'handsome"  and  wUlnot  make  so  good  bread, 
as  flour  will  from  grain  cut  eariier.  This  fact 
has  been  well  settled  by  most  careful  experi- 
ments. 

But  our  prime  and  splendid  harvest  is  that 
of  Indian  com,  which  is  begun  in  September, 
and  fV«quently  does  not  end  until  some  time  in 
November.  When  allowed  to  stand  so  late, 
the  grain  receives  no  injury  unless  the  stalks 
are  broken  down  and  the  grain  lies  upon  the 
ground,  but  the  fodder  is  considerably  reduced 
in  yalue.  This  crop  is  not  only  exceedingly 
valuable  in  itself,  but  is  valuable  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sod  lands  to  receive  the  smaller  grains, 
— for  it  flourishes  best  on  new,  or  sward  lands. 
Plowing  and  hoeing  the  crop  three  or  four 
times  during  the  summer,  pulverizes,  enriches, 
and  admirably  prepares  it  for  wheat  or  any  of 
the  smaller  grains  the  following  season. 

The  meal  from  Indian  com  is  a  imiversal 
food.  All  animals  like  it— biped  and  quadru- 
ped ;  horses,  oxen,  cows,  calves,  colts,  swine, 
poultry,  dogs,  even  packs  of  hounds  that  are 
kept  for  the  chase,  are  frequently  fed  on  a 
warm,  Indian  bannock,  morning  and  night.  It 
is  wonderiid  how  many  ways  it  can  be  pre- 
pared so  as  to  be  not  only  nutritious  but  ex- 
ceedingly agreeable  to  the  taste.    In  '*ooni 
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dodgers,"  brown  bread,  * 'Indian  paddings," 
com  cake  of  a  dozen  different  patterns,  com 
fritters,  com  starch,  and  many  others  which 
the  "cook  book"  would  tell  us  about  if  we  had 
time  to  turn  to  it.  The  stems  and  leaves,  also, 
of  the  com  plant  are  largely  used  in  a  green 
state  for  feeding  to  milch  cows,  and  when 
dned  they  are  our  best  fodder,  next  to  English 
hay.  A  crop  every  way  so  valuable  should 
not  be  checked  by  a  growth  of  weeds,  or  by 
neglect  of  hoeing  and  otherwise  stirring  the 
soil,  and  especially  if  the  seasop  is  a  dry  one. 

Laying  LAin>  to  Grass.  As  the  grass  crop 
is  an  important  one,  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
constant  care  to  see  that  the  land  devoted  to 
it  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  its  growth,  by 
drainage  and  depth  and  richness.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  lands  which  are  mowed 
are  suffered  to  remain  until  they  are  so  much  ex- 
hausted that  the  crops  they  produce  will 
scarcely  pay  for  going  over  the  ground.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  a  light  annual  top- 
dressing  of  6ne  manure,  but  it  must  be  com- 
menced whUe  the  roots  are  in  a  vigorous  con- 
dition. There  is  no  better  time,  perhaps,  to 
renew  old  grass  land,  or  to  reclaim  low  lands, 
than  the  month  of  August.  If  properly  man- 
aged, it  requires  but  a  single  year  to  change  a 
hard  and  unproductive  field  into  a  productive 
one. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  no  more  most  be 
undertaken  at  once  than  there  is  team  and 
time  sufficient  for  the  work,  and  manure  enough 
to  give  the  grass  a  vigorous  start  and  sustain 
it  well  until  the  field  gets  a  top-dressing.  The 
work  is  often  attempted  with  teams  too  weak 
and  plows  too  light.  In  trying  to  get  a  suffi- 
cient depth,  one  gets  broken  and  the  other 
tired,  and  then  come  the  doubts  whether  it  will 
ever  pay  to  reclaim  an  old  meadow,  or  plow 
deep  and  subsoil  upland. 

Plow  eight  to  twelve  inches,  harrow  thor- 
oughly, level  with  great  care  with  hoe  and 
spade,  then  enrich  with  fine  manure,  sow  seed 
plentifully,  say  eight  quarts  of  herds  grass, 
one  bushel  of  redtop,  and  early  next  April 
eight  pounds  of  clover  per  acre.  In  a  soil 
thus  prepared,  the  seeds  find  all  things  neoes- 
aary  for  a  quick  and  healthy  germination  and 
rapid  growth.  The  air,  light,  heat  and  mois- 
ture are  admitted  in  such  proportions  as  the 
seeds  require  to  give  them  a  sure  and  eariy 
start.    Thus  by  deep  plowing,  fine  manure, 


and  thorough  preparation,  little  or  no  loss  is 
sustained  in  seed,  while  a  good  crop  is  quite 
certain,  let  the  succeeding  season  be  wet  or 
dry. 

Seeds.  Gather  seeds  as  they  ripen,  and 
save  only  those  that  are  plump  and  perfect 
for  your  next  yearns  use.  They  will  require 
attention  every  day.  If  you  do  not  give  it 
the  birds  will. 

Army  Worm.  You  will  probably  find  them 
on  the  apple  trees,  side  by  side,  like  a  platoon 
of  soldiers,  eating  dean  as  they  go— ugl/ 
looking,  repulsive  customers.  Cat  off  the 
twig  that  holds  them  and  put  your  heel  on  it 
They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  multiply. 

Milch  Cows.  In  dry  seasons,  in  many 
pastures,  cows  lack  water,  and  during  the  hot, 
sultry  days,  they  suffer,  and  in  consequence 
the  milk  pails  are  not  filled  at  night.  When 
you  are  exceedingly  thirsty  think  of  this,  pro- 
cure a  refreshing  dpnk,  and  then  go  directly 
and  ascertain  if  the  cattle  in  their  pastures  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  pure,  cool  water. 

Budding.  August  is  a  suitable  time  for 
this  work.  Put  the  boys  to  practice  in  hnd- 
ding  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  any 
thing  that  requiresit. 

Weeds.  Do  not  allow  one  in  the  garden, 
and  none  around  the  outside  rows  of  the  com 
or  potato  fields. 


VA.QWB  PTTMP  AND  BFBISKLEBL 

This  is  a  new  pumping  and  sprinkling  appa- 
ratus, that,  in  our  opinion,  excels  anything  of 
the  kind  heretofore  invented.  We  have  now , 
four  or  five  different  pumps  or  sprinklers,  in- 
tended for  house,  garden  and  hot-house  use, 
but  none  of  them  equal  to  this  in  ease  of  opera- 
tion or  efficiency  of  work.  It  is  small,  Ught 
to  cany,  easy  to  operate,  and  adapted  to  al- 
most every  use,  from  that  of  sprinkling  the 
most  delicate  plant,  to  dashing  the  water  forci- 
bly against  dirty  windows  or  carriages. 

Water  can  be  spread  with  it  so  as  to  fall  in 
a  fine  mist  over  a  space  fh>m  two  inches  to  ten 
feet  square,  or  changed  instantly  to  a  "coarse 
spray"  or  a ' 'single  jet,**  and  thrown  thirty  or 
forty  feet. 

It  requires  no  change  of  nozzle,  and  in  oar 
experience  with  it,  it  has  never  clogged  or 
needed  cleaning  out.  It  is  a  beaniifal  and 
useful  invention. 

Nothing  that  we  have  seen  is  so  admiiahly 
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adapted  to  sprinkling  plants  that  are  infested 
with  insects,  to  sprinkle  floors,  grass  plats  and 
borders,  flower  beds,  strawberry  patches,  &c., 
fc.,  and  in  case  of  fire  inside  of  the  building 
it  wonld  be  of  great  service. 


Prices  of  Fabm  Produce,— The  New 
Yoric  Journal  of  Commerce  gives  the  follow- 
ing table  of  prices  of  farm  products  at  New 
York  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year, 
for  the  past  twelve  years : — 


1: 

« 

|i 

t\ 

1! 

ii 

1865. 

.lOo 

.90c 

$16.60 

.480 

.00 

t0.80  $0.62  $6.50 

1867. 

.18 

.27 

18.90 

.66 

.10 

.76 

.80 

6.00 

1868. 

.081^ 

.26 

16.86 

M 

.08 

.46 

.78 

426 

1860. 

.10 

^ 

12.76 

.68 

.18 

.75 

.88 

6.60 

1880. 

.10 

.H 

14.26 

.66 

.10 

.96 

.82 

6.60 

1861. 

sn 

.18 

18.26 

.47 

.18 

.80 
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Much  is  said  of  the  worn  out  and  exhausted 
soil  of  New  England,  of  our  pastures  covered 
with  wild  juniper,  of  oar  scanty  crops  of  grass 
in  the  fields,  of  our  short  crops  of  com,  wheat 
and  general  field  crops ;  and  the  cry  comes  up 
on  every  side  that  farming  in  New  England  will 
not  pay. 

Our  fathers  took  possession  of  a  soil  rich  in 
vegetable  humus,  formed  by  the  primeval  for- 
ests which  bad  nourished  and  protected  the 
soil  for  long  ages  in  the  past.  The  forest 
gave  way  to  uie  woodman^s  ax ;  the  fire  passed 
over  and  consumed  the  wood  and  all  surface 
vesetation,  and  the  result  was  the  ash  was  left. 
This  the  rains  quickly  dissolved  and  washed 
deep  into  the  soil,  or  it  was  taken  off  in  crops 
and  no  fertilizing  material  returned ;  leaving, 
as  a  consequence,  an  exhausted  soil. 

Our  ancestors  did  not  understand  the  mod- 
em usages  of  comoosting,  manufacturing,  and 
saving  manures.  N'either  did  they  require  it, 
for  land  was  cheap.  If  one  field  was  exhaust- 
ed, it  only  requured  to  move  a  short  distance 
to  another,  to  go  through  the  same  system 
again. 

Many  times,  in  contemplating  the  subject,  I 
have  iJmost  been  struck  with  wonder  tliat  our 
8oQ  has  held  out  as  well  as  it  has,  and  that  as 
a  general  thing  it  prodnces  as  much  as  it  does, 
at  the  present  day.  When  I  have  bought  of 
the  amount  of  flesh  and  bones  that  have  been 
taken  from  our  fields  and  pastures  with  the 
srain  and  roots  and  the  little  return  that  has 
Been  made,  I  have  been  ready  to  exclaim,  our 
80)1  was  rich^  and  is  rich  stdl !  Man,  by  his 
short-sightedness  and  ignorance  cannot  exhaust 


it  so  that  nature  and  judicious  cultivation  can- 
not restore  it  to  its  primitive  fertility. 

My  motto  is,  that  each  farm  and  each  acre 
has  the  material  within  itself,  with  the  aid  of 
air,  rain,  and  sunshine,  and  man's  labor  judi- 
ciously laid  out,  to  produce,  in  a  few  years, 
fair  and  paying  crops,  and  to  continue  such 
production  for  an  indefinite  period. 

When  man  is  willing  to  become  the  student 
of  nature,  and  to  be  governed  by  nature's  sure 
and  perfect  laws,  then  agriculture  will  flour- 
ish. We  see  that  an  exbaused  field  or  pasture, 
if  let  alone,  will  quickly  set  with  the  young 
saplings,  which  soon  spread  out  their  branches, 
and  shade  and*  protect  the  soil.  The  leaves 
fall  and  decay,  the  earth  becomes  mellow,  the 
leaves  yearly  absorb  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
their  fertilizmg  materials  are  deposited  in  the 
soil ;  while  the  roots,  by  their  extension,  break 
up  and  pulverize  the  earth  to  a  ^ood  depth. 
After  ten  years,  examine  this  soil.  It  is  not 
the  hard,  thin  earth  that  it  was  ten  years  be- 
fore, but  is  a  mellow,  rich  mould.  Let  these 
trees  grow  ten  years  more,  and  then  remove  and 
cultivate  the  soil  y  we  should,  and  we  shall  hear 
no  more  of  an  exhausted  soil,  and  unprofitable 
crops.  H. 

£pping,  N.  J?.,  1867. 

Grains. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Gin- 
hof  of  the  different  quantities  of  nutritions 
and  succulent  properties — starch,  gluten  and 
mucilaginous  sugar  in  the  various  kinds  of 
grain — ^the  following  appears  to  be  the  relative 
proportions : — 

In  Wheat,  per  oentnm, 78 

"Rye, 70 

"  Barley,  as  to  qnantlty  and  epedet, .  •  .  88  to  70 

"  Oata, 88 

*'Peni, 76X 

'*  Beane,  (French.) 86 

«•  Windsor  Beane 88^ 

**  Hone  Beans. 78 


Placenta — ^Retention. — Sometimes  cows 
cause  trouble  to  their  owners,  occasionally  loss 
also,  by  the  retention  of  the  placenta  after 
calving.  It  was  the  custom  among  Yankee 
farmers  in  old  times,  and  is  now  among  dairy- 
men in  Herkimer  Co.,  as  we  learn  from  An*. 
Willard,  through  the  Utica  Herald,  to  feed 
cows  a  mash  of  bran  and  water  as  warm  as  they 
will  take  it,  as  a  means  of  removing^  the  ob- 
struction. This  usually  proves  effective'  with- 
out aid  from  an^hing  else.  Another  cure  is 
mentioned,  consisting  of  sharp  cider  vinegar, 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  poured 
upon  the  bran  and  fed  warm  to  the  cow. 


<»A  correspondent  of  the  Country  GerUJeman 
says  that  he  has  had  several  twin  calves  of  <^po- 
site  sexes,  and  he  has  known  of  several  bom  to 
other  breeders,  and  that  he  knows  of  no  instances 
where  t^e  heifers  bred  or  where  the  boll  iUled  to 
be  a  gqbd  breeder. 


/ 


/ 
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In  connection  with  the  remarks  in  another 
column,  of  our  correspondent  "K.  O."  upon 
the  subject  of  the  proper  construction  of  farm 
houses,  and  especially  as  illustrative  of  what 
he  says  of  the  economy  and  conveniences  of 
the  square  form,  we  present  the  accompanying 
plans,  designed  by  Geo.  £.  Harney,  and  en- 
graved for  the  New  England  Farmer.  The 
connection  of  the  house  with  the  bams  and 
other  outbuildings  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the 
plan  of  the  house ;  neither  are  the  porch  or 
dormer-window.  We  prefer  a  plain  roof,  and 
believe  that  the  garret  should  be  used  as  a 
sleeping  room  only  from  absolute  necessity, 
especially  during  our  hot  summer  seasons. 

The  following  explanations  of  the  plan  are 
furnished  by  the  artist : — 

No.  1,  the  veranda,  is  8  feet  wide,  and  ex- 
tends across  the  whole  front  of  the  house ;  it 
opens  into  the  main  hall.  No.  2,  which  is  11 
feet  wide  and  24  feet  long ;  No.  3  is  the  parlor, 
16  feet  square ;  No.  4,  living  room,  16  feet  by 


is  a  large  store-room,  8  feet  by  9,  openiog 
directly  into  the  kitchen;  No.  7  is  a  bed- 
room, 15  feet  by  16.  At  No.  10  is  to- 
other entry,  3  feet  wide,  leading  to  the  yard ; 
here  are  also  stairs  to  the  chambors  and  cel- 
lar; No.  11  is  a  sculleiy  or  wash-room,  8  feet 
square,  with  a  chimney  in  the  comer ;  No.  IS 
is  a  tool-room  and  shop,  8  feet  by  13 ;  No.  18 
is  a  pantry,  fitted  up  with  sink  and  shelves ; 
No.  14  is  a  dairy,  6  feet  by  13.  From  the 
work-shop  a  door  opens  into  the  wood-house. 
No.  15 ;  this  is  13  fbet  by  16,  and  tonnects 
with  the  open  carriage-shed,  No.  16,  13  feet 
by  24. 

The  bam  is  planned  as  follows :  No.  17, 
passage  leading  to  the  privy  and  to  the  covered 
portion  of  the  pig-sty,  No.  18.  No.  19  is  the 
yard  connected ;  No.  20  is  a  hen-coop,  9  feet 
by  18,  fitted  up  with  a  couple  of  rows  of  nests, 
and  opening  upon  the  hen  and  stable  manure 
yard,  No.  21 ;  No.  22  contains  stalls  for  three 
homes,  with  feeding  troughs  in  front;  No.  23 
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20,  fiinilslied  with  » 
large  closet.  No.  9,  un- 
der front  stairs.  Cross- 
ing a  small  passage, 
No.  8,  where  is  also  a 
door  leading  to  the 
yard,  we  reach  the 
kitchen,  No.  5,  meas- 
uring 16  feet  by  18,  and 
containing  a  large  oven 
and  fireplace;    No.  6 


is  a  carriage-shed  and  harness-room,  18  feet 
square ;  at  No.  24,  — ^in  the  yard, — ^is  a  pump, 
with  a  horse-trough  attached. 

The  second  floor  contains  six  bed-rooms, 
besides  bathing-rooms  and  dosets.  The  attic 
tottf  be  left  unfiniiAed,  and  used  for  storage. 


IICPOBTANOIS  OF   XAXHTHB. 

Manure  is  the  farmer's  gold  mine— the  true 
source  of  the  cultivator's  wealth.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits should  tax  his  wits  and  his  energies  to  the 
utmost  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  the  article, 
and  to  apply  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  best  and  most  affluent  results. 

The  stock  kept  on  the  £urm  will,  of  course, 
produce  the  usual  quantity  every  season ;  but 
the  supply  from  this  source  is  often  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  demands ;  and  they  who  rely 
exclusively  upon  it,  will  often  fail  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  enough  to  render  their 
business  profitable,  even  with  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions they  can  put  forth. 

When  a  regular  manure  shed  or  bam  cel- 
lar does  not  constitute  a  portion  of  the  fixtures 
of  the  farm  establishment,  the  business  of 
forming  or  compounding  manure  may  often 
be  economically  prosecuted  in  the  bam,  or 
even  in  the  yard.  The  latter  should  be  located 
on.level  ground,  and  have  a  solid  bottom  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  urinous  and  rich  car- 
bonaceous matter  from  escaping  or  soaking  into 
the  soil. 

Ai  no  port  of  the  actual  food  of  vegetables 


is  insoluble,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
richest  constituents  of  manure — ^whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable — ^is  too  often  lost  by  allow- 
ing it  to  be  leached  and  run  off  into  the  high- 
way, or,  as  we  have  many  times  seen  it,  into 
brooks  or  rivers ;  or  by  excessive  evaporation 
or  sinking  into  soil  where  it  is  not  needed. 

If  the  yard  be  on  a  sandy  foundation,  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure  should  be  scooped  out 
so  as  to  present  a  central  depression  of  at  least 
two  feet,  in  a  yard  of  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  entire  surface  covered  with  clay,  in 
which  a  sufficiency  of  coarse,  sharp  gravel, — 
free  of  loam  or  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind, 
— ^has  been  mixed  to  bring  it  to  the  consis- 
tency of  firm,  hard  mortar.  A  covering  of 
three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  well  worked  and 
firmly  compacted  by  ramming,  will,  if  suffered 
to  dry  properly,  last  for  many  years,  and  prove 
an  effectual  barrier  against  the  loss  of  the  fer^ 
tilizing  liquids  by  infiltration ;  while  the  ele- 
vated edges  of  the  yard  will  prove  equally  effi- 
cient in  preventing  loss  by  washing. 

Into  a  yard  so  constructed,  all  the  materials 
ordinarily  used  in  composting  may  be  con- 
veyed as  convenience  allows,  and  when  mixed 
with  the  liquid  and  solid  voidings  of  the  ani- 
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mals,  will,  in  a  short  time,  and  without  oppres- 
flivo  care  or  labor,  become  valuable  manure. 
Grood  muck  should  be  the  chief  ingredient, — 
then  old  straw,  haulm  of  every  description, 
refuse  hay  and  fodder,  leaves  from  the  forest, 
loam  and  sods  from  the  road  side  and  ditches, 
weeds  from  the  fields  and  garden,  ferns  from 
the  runs  in  pastures,  scraps  of  leather,  apple 
pomace,  the  refuse  of  the  comb,  or  almost  any 
other  factory,  old  woolen  rags,  soot,  charcoal 
dust,  the  wash  from  the  sink  and  laundry,  old 
feathers,  bristles,  spent  tan,  saw  dust,  are  all 
valuable  ingredients  in  the  compost  heap,  and 
if  mixed  with  some  alkalescent  substance,  such 
as  lime  or  unleached  ashes,  will  be  speedily 
resolved  into  an  efficient  aliment  of  vegetable 
life. 

Upon  this  mass,  the  slops  and  dish  water 
made  about  the  house,  as  well  as  the  other 
liquids,  should  be  conveyed,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  mixed  by  plowing  or  shovelling 
over,  as  often  as  once  a  month.  Even  lai^ 
shrubs  will  decompose,  if  care  be  taken  to 
keep  up  a  due  degree  of  fermenting  energy  in 
the  mass.  Rich  loam  from  those  low  places 
that  may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  every  highway^ 
which  are  constantly  catching  the  wash  from 
the  road,  is  a  good  ingredient,  as  it  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  of  absorbing 
the  rich  juices  which  emanate  from  the  other 
materials ;  but  care  should  be  had  not  to  let  it 
preponderate  too  largely  over  the  putrescent 
constituents,  as  in  that  case  it  would  produce 
more  harm  than  good. 

Copperas  water  sprinkled  weekly  over  the 
surface,  with  a  few  bushels  of  gypsum  and 
salt  will  be  very  beneficial. 

Where  such  a  process  as  this  is  constantly 
g3ing  on,  the  farmer  is  never  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  the  waste  matter  that  is  accumulating 
day  by  day  on  every  farm.  There  is  the  place 
for  the  potato,  pumpkin  and  squash  vines,  the 
pea  and  bean  haulm  at  harvest  time,  and  the 
rubbish  that  is  coUected  from  the  garden  and 
fields  in  the  spring.  An  incidental  good  is 
ako  secured  in  the  neater  i^pearance  about 
the  buildings,  by  picking  up  the  bones,  bits  of 
leather,  and  whatever  gives  the  surroundings 
of  the  buildings  a  careless  and  slovenly  ap- 
pearance. 

A  yard,  such  as  we  have  described,  regu- 
larly filled  and  cared  for,  will  be  worth  more 
to  the  farmer,  than  one  thousand  dollars  at 
interest. 


GHABOOAIi,  AJSTD  THE    VOLATZUB 
FOOD  or  PT.ANT8, 

When  vegetables  decay,  upon  the  oeasadon 
of  the  vital  principle,  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  fertilizing  particles  is  set  free  in  the 
form  of  gases.  These  are  of  the  first  impor^ 
tance  in  vegetable-  development  and  matorar 
tion,  and  their  loss  is  an  actual  diminution  of 
the  value  of  the  manurial  mass. 

Carbon  is  one  of  the  elements  of  vegetable 
nutrition  to  which  we  attach  great  importance, 
being  indispensably  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  vegetable  system,  and  without  which  no 
plant  can  be  perfected.  It  is  of  little  impor- 
tance whether  this  element  is  applied  in  the 
form  of  solid  carbon,  as  in  the  case  of  coal 
produced  by  charring  wood,  or  by  the  slower 
decay  of  plants  when  subjected,  after  their  de- 
mise, to  the  play  of  chemical  afiinities — the 
substance  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  cues, 
as  far  as  practical  value  is  involved,  and  in 
both,  gives  rise  to  precisely  the  same  results. 

The  power  of  charcoal — ^the  most  tangible 
form  in  which  carbon  exists — to  absorb  the 
gases  produced  by  putrefaction,  is  well  known 
to  be  great ;  hence,  as  an  economizing  agent, 
its  use  in  agriculture  cannot  be  too  frequently 
urged.  DbSaussubb  ascertained,  by  actoal  ex- 
periment, that  charcoal  (formed  of  box  wood) 
absorbed,  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  retained 
within  its  structure,  the  following  volumes  of 
gases:— 

Hvdrogen, 1.76  toIobm. 

Nitrogen, 7.C&  ** 

Ozygfin, 0.2S  *« 

Carbonic  acid, 9.42  *• 

Oleflantgaf, 85.  ** 

Carbonic  acid  gas, 86.  ** 

Nitrous  oxide. 40.  •• 

Bolpharetied  nydrogen, 65.  ** 

Bnlphurous  acid, 05.  *< 

MurlaUcaeld, 85.  « 

Ammoniacal  gas M.  <* 

Charred  peat  is  also  a  very  excellent  appli- 
cation for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  fou^  to 
possess  the  following  chemical  composition  :— 

COMfrUSfAlt. 

Carbon, 7».24 

Hydrogen, %M 

Nitrogen, 64 

Oxygen, 6.41,    8B.tt 

Clay  and  silica, 2.48 

Oxide  of  Iron, 1.68 

Phosphoric  acid. M 

BlHcate  of  potash, M 

Chlorldu  of  sodium, 2.66 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.86  ' 

Bulpbateofllme, 1^44 

Loss,     JO   11J8 

100410 

The  gaseous  compounds  of  phoephorus  are 
amenable  to  the  same  general  law,  being  ei- 
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tremely  volatile,  and  exhibiting  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  unless 
arrested  by  some  substance  capable  of  absorb- 
ing and  fixing  it. 


B3SNTINO  FABMB. 
The  idea  of  going  to  the  pooI^hoaso  is 
scarcely  more  repulsive  to  young  American 
farmers  than  that  of  cultivating  a  hired  farm. 
While  we  respect  the  ambition  that  prompts 
the  desire  to  become  a  land  owner,  we  believe 
that  young  men  and  even  those  more  advanced 
in  life  are  frequently  placed  in  circumstances 
which  make  it  advisable  to  hire  for  a  few 
years,  at  least,  instead  of  purchasing  at  once. 
We  have  recently  published  some  suggestive 
articles  on  this  subject.  A  friend  and  relative 
of  ours,  who  now  owns  many  broad  acres  and 
pays  a  round  income  tax,  commenced  life  on 
leased  land  in  an  old  town  in  New  England. 
We  allude  to  this  subject  at  this  time,  however, 
from  having  noticed  a  statement  made  to  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Club  by  J.  T.  Donavan 
of  Otranto,  Iowa.  He  writes  that  for  three 
years  the  State  has  levied  taxes  on  his  home- 
stead to  the  amount  of  $70.  He  was  short  of 
means  when  he  began,  and  has  been  able  to  put 
ody  seventeen  acres  in  cultivation.  For  this 
torn  he  says  he  might  have  rented  as  much  or 
more  improved  knd,  and  estimates  that  he 
might  have  lived  more  comfortably  and  made 
more  money  by  doing  so. 


I  of  a  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  oil  enough 
j  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  thin  plastic  unguent. 
Rub  this  in  gently,  but  thoroughly,  with  the 
hand  or  a  sod  brush — the  hand  is  best,  and 
there  is  no  danger  in  doing  it.  Whale  oil  is 
disagreeable  to  use  on  account  of  its  smell,  and 
linseed  oil  is  of  too  drying  a  nature.  The  best 
oil,  perhaps,  would  be  new  butter,  before  being 
salted ;  this  would  be  sweet,  soft  and  penetrat- 
ing. This  mixture  may  be  kept  in  a  tight  ves- 
sel for  years,  and  would  prove  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  "mange,''  as  well  as  for  several 
other  cutaneous  and  contagious  diseases  to 
which  cattle  are  subject. 


THB  MANan 

Is  a  cntaneons  disease,  and  contagions.  If 
in  a  laige  herd,  a  single  animal  is  attacked,  it 
is  seldom  that  any  escape.  The  diseased  cat- 
tle should  be  removed  to  some  distant  stable 
at  once,  where  there  can  be  no  possible  com- 
munication  with  the  others. 

The  symptoms  are  a  dry  dandruf  or  scurf 
about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  attended  with 
severe  itching  and  inflammation,  inducing  a 
violent  rubbing.  It  is  first  seen  about  the  tail, 
and  thence  spreads  in  every  direction. 

Hie  causes  are  various.  Over-feeding,'  or 
imder^feeding  will  produce  it.  A  sudden 
change  from  the  lowest  diet  to  the  richest  will 
bring  it  on  iu  its  worst  form.  Filthy  stables, 
sod  want  of  cleanliness  about  the  imimftlg 
*hem8elve8  will  produce  it,— but  not  so  readily 
as  improper  feeding.  The  treatment  to  effect 
A  due  is  simple.  Prepare  an  ointment  of 
three  giUs  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  thiee-fonrtfas 


THB  GOIiDEir  OBAIBT. 

The  grain  I  the  grain !  the  beautlftil  grain  I 
How  it  laaghs  to  the  breeze  with  a  glad  refrain, 
Bleaaing  the  famishing  earth  in  her  pain, 
Making  her  amile  with  glee; 

Lifting  in  praise  each  bright  golden  erown, 
As  it  drinks  the  dew  that  the  Father  sends  down, 
Ooarting  the  sun's  warm  lover* like  frown, 
Betumlng  it  smilingly.  • 

The  grain  1  the  grain  I  the  beantiftil  sheaves  1 
A  eoiig  of  Joy  their  rnstlins  weayes, 
For  the  graefons  irift  that  the  earth  receivefl, 
Given  most  royally. 

From  every  hill  side,  every  plain 
('oroes  the  f  irmeHs  song  as  ne  reaps  the  grain; 
And  the  sammer  breexe  wafts  on  the  strain, 
In  wildest  harmony; 

A  gratoAil  song  of  rejoicing  to  greet 
The  Master,  who  sendeth  the  seasons  sweet, 
Giving  the  vrain,  the  golden  wheat, 
A  blevslDg  iur  all  to  be. 

He  pour*  o'er  Uie  earth  his  brimming  horn. 
That  the  v&Ueys  may  laugh  and  sing  with  com, 
While  hope,  with  her  death  trance,  rises  new  bom. 
The  brighter  days  to  see. 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  I  the  beautiful  grain, 
Brings  a  blessing  like  that,  when  the  soft  summer  rain 
Comes  down  on  the  parched  earth,  nor  bids  it  in  vain, 
Uejoice  and  hope  ever  in  Thee. 

Hope  ever,  and  trast  f  Thy  thoughts,  not  like  ours ; 
Tboa  sendest  the  droQgth,then  bringeat  the  flowers, 
Wlthholdeth  the  {train,  then,  with  magical  showers, 
A  glorious  harvest  we  see. 

And  M>  for  the  grain  I  the  beautlfbl  grain  f 
The  golden,  the  laughing,  with  glad  refitiin, 
Blessing  the  famishing  eartii,  in  her  pain,— 
We  offer  our  worship  to  Thee. 

—Mrs.  T.  F.t  in  Bome,  Geo ,  Courier, 


Wklding  Iron.— M.  Lietar,  of  Brussels, 
has  described  a  new  method  of  welding  iron 
or  steel,  or  iron  with  steel.  He  calcines  and 
reduces  to  a  fine  powder,  1  kilogramme  of 
iron  or  steel  fillings,  100  grammes  of  sal  am- 
moniac, 60  grammes  of  borax,  and  50  grammes 
of  balsam  of  copaiva.  One  of  the  pieces  of 
iron  or  steel  to  be  soldered  is  brought  to  a  red 
heat,  and  after  being  cleaned  with  a  wire 
brush,  the  powder  is  spread  upon  it,  and  the 
other  piece  of  metal,  at  a  white  heat,  is  brought 
in  contact  with  it;  thus  a  perfect  welding  ia 
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BOOOONIA. 


This  is  a  greenhouse  plant  which  is  culti- 
Tated  for  its  beautiful  foliage.  It  is  used  for 
the  decorations  of  beds  and  lawns  in  summer, 
but  must  be  housed  in  winter.  It  can  be  had 
of  Washburn  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  of  other 
dealers  in  flowers,  &c.  The  variety  shown 
in  our  engraving  is  that  known  as  Boeeonia 
frtUescens, 


IiBTTEB  FBOM  THE  FABM. 

Concord,  Juno  13, 1867. 

G!ent8  : — ^I  have  just  returned  from  a  very 
pleasant  visit  into  Worcester  county.  Last 
August,  business  called  me  to  the  town  of 
Barre  and  some  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  I  then  improved  the  opportunity  to  visit 
several  farms,  look  carefully  at  their  stock, 
and  observe  modes  of  husbandry.  I  was  then 
so  much  pleased  with  what  I  heard  and  saw, 
that  I  suggested  to  several  of  the  farmers  of 
this  town  that  it  might  be  profitable  to  them, 
and  especially  to  those  raising  milk  for  market, 
to  go  and  see  the  dairy  stock  of  that  portion 
of  Worcester  county. 

In  accordance  with  this  saggestion,  some 
dozen  of  them  turned  out  their  teams,  and  at 
7  A.  M.,  Monday,  June  10,  the  "cavalcade" 
was  on  its  way.  Passing  through  a  portion  of 
Acton,  Stow,  Bolton,  Lancaster,  and  Sterling, 
the  party  paused  at  Princeton  ^e  hours  for 
dinner,  and  for  opportunity  to  look  at  the  farm 
of  John  Brooks,  Esq.,  of  that  town.  Mr. 
B.  was  busily  employed  in  one  of  his  archards, 


pruning,  and  in  reply  to  a  qaestion,  stated 
that  about  the  middle  of  Junn,  was  the  most 
appr(^riate  season  for  that  operation.  A  kng 
experience  convinces  me  that  he  is  right.  He 
very  kindly  lefl  his  interesting  work  and  ac- 
companied us  over  his  lai^,  and  fine  fann, 
nearly  every  portion  of  which,  buildings,  fen- 
ces, fields  and  stock,  were  carefully  observed. 
Numerous  questiona  were  answered  with  a 
clearness  and  affiibility  that  gave  the  interriew 
a  charm,  while  the  replies  were  instmctiye  or 
suggestive,  on  very  numy  points.  Some  of  his 
grass  fields  were  already  covered  with  a  crop 
that  surprised  every  beholder ;  indeed,  it  did 
not  seem  to  me,  that  such  a  crop  could  stand 
until  in  blossom  without  injury  to  its  quali^. 
The  grass  seemed  to  stand  as  close  together  ai 
the  fur  on  the  back  of  a  fox !  The  questicm 
occurred,  whether  the  dampness  near  the 
ground  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  rot  the 
lower  portions  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  create  a 
mould  which  would  affect  the  whole  crop? 
But  Mr.  B.  will  undoubtedly  have  an  eye  to 
that.  The  stock  in  his  pastures  were  literaOr 
**up  to  their  eyes  in  white  clover," — ^were  ae- 
tuiJly  feeding  upon  fragrant  flowers  and  wfld 
honey.  I  doubt  whether  that  oflrquoted  strip 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  could 
boast  of  more  than  this.  He  has  a  meadow 
in  process  of  reclamation,  first  by  draiaage, 
and  then  by  surface  working,  which  afforded 
us  an  excellent  example  of  what  fine  grasi 
fields  can  be  made  finom  our  low  and  cold  kndit 
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that  are  vniallj  oorered  wkli  brakes,  bushes 
and  unprofitable  water  grasses. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  B.^s  men  were  preparing 
ihe  ^und  for  a  crop  of  carrots.  It  had  prob- 
ably been  plowed  once  or  twice  before,  this 
spring.  The  team  plowed  several  furrows, 
which  the  men  would  immediajt^j  follow  and 
rake,  leaving  it  in  condition  for  the  seed-sower 
without  further  labor,— so  that  when  the  plot 
is  finished,  it  is  smooth,  and  not  a  foot-print 
upon  it. 

The  farm  is  a  very  stony  one,  and  has  prob- 
ably required  more  cost  to  remove  them  out  of 
the  way  than  it  has  cost,  aside  from  that,  to 
reclaim  all  the  land  now  under  cultivation. 
To  remove  them  so  effectually  as  has  been 
done  from  the  broad,  dean  fields  which  we 
saw,  must  have  been  a  work  requiring  long 
and  persiatent  effort,  and  attended  with  great 
cost. 

When  the  rocky  farms  of  New  England 
were  entered  upon  some  generations  ago,  the 
question  undoubtedly  arose  every  day — **yfhat 
MU  we  do  wiih  the$estone»V^  and  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  which  are  now  cramped  and  di- 
vided by  them,  show  the  answer  to  have  been, 
**We  wiU  jnd  ihem  up  into  toaUs.^'  And  they 
did  put  them  into  walls,  in  some  instances  di- 
viding the  fields  into  lots  of  ont  acre,  up  to 
three,  four,  and  rarely  more  than  five.  This 
was  an  expensive  job  to  begin  with,  and  has 
muk  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  inconvenient 
and  expensive  ever  since.  In  some  neighbor- 
hoods, a  vigorous  reform  has  been  commenced 
in  this  respect,  and  I  noticed  splendid  fields  of 
ten  to  twenty  acres  now,  which  were  for- 
merly encumbered  with  a  labyrinth  of  cross- 
walls. 

In  the  instance  before  me,  as  in  many  others, 
Mr.  Brooks  succeeded  his  honored  father, 
upon  an  estate  where  the  work  of  reclamation 
hiid  been  greatly  advanced  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  where  it  will  require  half  as  much 
labor  to  remove  obstructions  to  improved 
modes  of  husbandry,  as  it  did  to  erect  them. 
But  I  think  he  has  commenced  that  work,  as  I 
noticed  upon  his  farm,  and  upon  others  near 
him,  large  and  beautiful  fields  without  any  ap- 
pearances that  they  were  once  ancient  fortifi- 
cations. 

It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  human  energy 
and  skill,  to  enter  upon  the  hard  and  rocky 
Boils  of  New  England,  to  work  them  out  into 
profitable  farms,  and  fit  them  for  the  homes  of 


a  people  so  far  advanced  in  dvilization  and  the 
refinements  of  life.  Such  a  course  leaves  little 
or  no  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
and  affections.  It  becomes  a  life  **under  the 
harrow.'*  It  is  a  stubborn  effort  to  overcome 
the  still  more  stubborn  obstacles  of  nature. 
Let  such  lands  be  covered  with  forests,  and 
whm  Uiey  are  required,  let  a  portion  of  the 
soil  which  they  occupied  be  burnt  over,  cropped 
once  with  rye,  laid  to  pasture  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  then  return  again  to  forest. 

But  if  some  young  men,  with  unconquera- 
ble will,  and  with  muscular  power  which  seems 
to  tibem  equal  to  a  forty-horse-power  steam 
engine,  will  enter  upon  such  lands,  I  advise 
them  to  build  no  more  stone  walls  than  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  confine  their  stock 
within  the  limits  of  their  pastures ;  no  others, 
not  even  on  the  road-side.  Let  the  laws  pro- 
tect them  there.  Let  them  begin  on  the  land 
nearest  to  the  buildings,  tear  up  the  surfiuse 
and  place  a  foot  below  it  all  the  stones  that 
can  be  crowded  together.  If  there  are  large 
ones,  too  large  for  the  team,  split  or  blast 
them,  and  then  plunge  them  into  some  valley 
of  Hinnom,  or  cover  some  bald  ledge  with 
them  that  mars  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
where  they  may  remain  undisturbed  throu^  all 
periods  of  time.  An  acre  of  land  treated  in 
this  way,  will  feel  the  effects  of  such  a  trench- 
ing for  half  a  century,  and  will  probably  yield 
more  actual  profit  to  the  proprietor,  than  any 
other ^ve  acres  on  the  farm,  treated  as  tofkj 
knd  usually  is. 

It  costs  something  to  travel  over  and  around 
fifty  large  rocks  ten  or  a  dozen  times  annually, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tools  and  madunes 
smashed  to  pieces  against  them,  and  the  laming 
of  teams,  which  not  unfireqnently  takes  place. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Beman,  the  landlord  at 
Princeton— besides  the  cash  left  with  him— for 
making  his  house  a  real  home  to  us.  when  he 
took  us  in,  somewhat  tired  and  hungry. 

The  early  evening  ride  over  the  hills  from 
Princeton  to  Barre  was  delicious,  and  afforded 
fine  opportunities  to  observe  the  condition  of 
farming,  from  the  elevated  positions  which 
were  frequently  passed  over.  The  world  had 
on  its  holiday  attire.  We  were  exhikrated  by 
the  cool,  refreshing  breeze,  and  freedom  in  the 
open  air.  The  brooks  sang,  as  well  as  the 
birds,  as  they  coursed  their  way  down  the 
hill-sides,  or  leaped  in  miniature  falls  from 
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rock  to  rock.  The  iiupiratioti  of  the  Fsaknist 
did  not  seem  extravagant  to  us,  when  he  said, 
''the  little  hills  rejoice  on  everj  side.  The 
pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  and  the  val- 
leys are  covered  over  with  com ;  they  $hmU 
for  joy  ^  they  also  nng^  So  did  we ;  and  our 
•teeds  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit,  too,  and  bore 
us  gaily  along,  as  though  they  were  the  winged 
Mercurys  of  old. 

One  of  the  party,  now  a  fanner,  but  long 
accustomed  to  the  harrassing  responsibilities 
of  public  office,  which  he  discharged  with  signal 
promptness  and  ability,  exclaimed,  "Isn^t  this 
real  enjoyment !  There  is  nothing  fictitious 
about  it.  The  cares  of  the  past  and  the  duties 
of  the  future  shall  not  cast  a  shadow  upon  to- 
day. This  is  real  a^oymeat  / — this  flush  of 
health,  these  forest  or  grass-covered  hills,  fer- 
tile valleys,  running  brooks,  singing  birds  and 
rampant  horses !  JVoio, — as  we  wind  through 
this  sweeping  valley,  with  the  bending  alders 
over  our  heads, — ^this  is  enjoyment,  pure,  ra- 
tional, and  entering  into  the  very  soul,  to  be- 
come there  a  permanent  fountain  of  pleasing  and 
grateful  recollection.^^  So  we  had  our  little 
episodes  of  criticism  upon  the  works  of  the 
craft,  or  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  or  a  tall  brag  of 
what  certain  steeds  in  the  party  could  do  when 
put  to  their  mettle.  It  hdcu  enjoyment,  and 
would  have  been  almost  without  alloy,  had  our 
aometimes  boisterous  mirth  be^n  attempered 
and  graced  by  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
gentler  sex. 

Many  of  the  excellent  farmers  of  Banre,  to- 
gether with  some  gentlemen  of  other  profes- 
sions, met  us  at  the  Hotel  in  the  evening, 
where  many  mooted  points  in  agriculture  were 
pleasantly  discussed,  and  many  acquaintances 
formed  which  I  trust  will  be  continued  for 
year*. 

The  first  visit  of  Tuesday  morning  was  at 
the  cheese  factory  t  situated  quite  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  village.  About  14,000  pounds  of 
milk  were  received  that  morning,  the  result  of 
which,  the  next  morning,  would  be  about  1,400 
pounds  of  cheese.  We  were  too  early  to  wit- 
ness many  of  the  steps  required  in  the  process 
of  making,  but  as  you  have  occasionally  referred 
to  them  in  the  Fabmer  they  are  unnecessary 
here. 

The  next  call  was  to  examine  Mr.  Buixard's 
Hay  Tedder,  and  two  or  three  horse  rakes  of 
different  patterns ;  one  of  which  he  stated  he 


raked  eighty  acres  with,  last  summer,  widi  ra- 
pidity and  correctness.  His  Tedder  is  wdl 
known  among  progressive  farmers,  and.Qiigfat 
to  be  vety  generally  introduced.  Where  fiffy 
tons  of  hay  are  cut  upon  a  farm,  I  think  the 
use  of  it  would  pay  its  cost  in  a  veiy  few 
years.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  in  two 
years. 

The  party  then  passed  along  to  look  at  one 
of  the  Improved  Buckeye  Mowing  Machiates, 
manufactured  by  A.  B.  Barnard  &  Co.»  of 
West  Fitchbmqg.  It  was  examined  with  criti- 
oal  care,  and  was  pronounced  to  have  superior 
merits,  and  probably  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
all  contrivances  for  mowing,  by  those  who  had 
seen  it  used,  but  who  had  purchased  other  ma- 
chines before  they  were  aware  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  Buckeye.  At  the  same  place, 
a  new  pattern  of  what  was  known  last  year  as 
the  Bay  State  Horse  Bake,  was  shown  na  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  S.  R.  Nye,  who  resides  in 
Barre.  This  was  also  examined  with  great 
care,  and  much  confidence  was  expressed  in  its 
becoming  an  important  labor-saving  madiin&— 
one  of  scacoely  less  value  than  the  mower 
itself. 

The  party,  attended  by  several  of  the  Baxro 
fkrmers,  then  called  at  the  farm  of  D.  B.  Dkb- 
RT.  They  saw  only  a  portion  of  his  stock, 
which  was  excellent,  and  did  not  go  over  bis 
farm. 

On  the  farm  of  A.  H.  Holland  were  ^mid 
seventeen  cows,  which  as  a  herd,  were  excel- 
lent ;  the  breed  of  nearly  all  we  saw  being  grade 
Durfaams.  He  is  introducing  the  Ayrshire 
blood,  and  had  a  very  fine  bull  of  that  breed, 
one  of  Mr.  Peters'  stock.  Mr.  H.  thinks  a 
cow  that  will  dress  700  lbs.,  when  in  good 
flesh,  is  the  right  size  for  the  dairy.  A  por- 
tion of  bis  pasture  was  thinly  covered  with 
brush,  such  as  apple  tree  trimmings,  and  waste 
bushes  from  under  walls,  &c.  He  stated  tiiat 
it  was  worth  far  more,  spread  in  that  way, 
than  the  ashes  would  be  if  the  brush  were 
burnt;  that  it  partially  shaded  the  ground; 
that  the  feed  about  it  was  more  abundant,  and 
that  it  did  not  obstruct  the  cattle  in  feeding. 
Both  theory  and  practice  were  new  to  as. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Barrett   had  twenty-seven 
cows,  all  beyond  an  ordinary  quality,  and  some 
of  them  of  great  beauty  and  excellence.     Hiey   > 
ought  to  be  productive  on  such  pasture  as  they 
were  grazing.    We  found  them  at  12  o'clock, 
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in  a  park  of  lofky  trees,  where  there  was  little 
or  no  nnderbmsh,  lying  down  and  quietly 
chewing  the  cud  of  contentment  on  the  green 
sward  beneath  them. 

From  this  farm  we  passed  to  what  I  believe 
is  called  the  SotUh  Cheese  Factory,  where  we 
saw  some  parts  of  the  process  of  cheese-makmg 
that  we  could  not  see  in  our  moming  visit. 
The  curd  was  now  ready  to  go  to  the  presses, 
and  its  quality  was  liberally  tested  by  most  of 
the  party.  It  certainly  was  inviting  both  in 
taste  and  smell.  As  in  the  other,  every  thing 
here  was  the  perfection  of  neatness  and  order. 

Thence  to  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Ells- 
worth, where  some  fifteen  to  twenty  sat  down 
to  an  excellent  dinner,  and  proved  that  they 
were  as  accomplished  as  trencher'inen  as  they 
were  in  any  other  duties  of  the  farm.  After 
the  heroic  exercises  had  been  gone  through 
with  at  the  table,  including  a  glass  of  pure, 
home-made  wine,  Mr.  E.  showed  us  his  stock 
of  dairy  cows,  some  thirty  in  all.  As  a  whole, 
they  were  superior  to  any  herd  we  had  seen. 
Some  of  them  were  beyond  criticism  in  symme- 
try. One  of  the  party  pointed  out  a  two-year  old 
heifer,  and  offered  $100  for  her,  and  to  incur 
the  cost  of  getting  her  home.  The  same  sum 
was  offered  for  another  of  the  same  age,  a  half 
blood  Jersey,  but  he  declined  both.  He  had 
recently  received  nearly  $500  for  a  pair  of 
beef  cattle,  and  the  cow  alluded  to  in  my  letter 
last  summer,  dressed  nearly  1,300  pounds! 
His  bam  is  182  feet  by  46 ;  and  is  annually 
filled  with  hay  and  grain  from  about  forty  acres 
of  land,  which  is  all  he  has  under  cultivation. 
His  buildings,  fences,  roads,  &c.,  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  His  whole  stock  amounts  to 
about  fifty  head. 

Mr.  Elubworth  has  great  faith  in  the  land ; 
thmks  it  a  good  place  for  the  'investment  of 
capital,  and  finds  a  reasonable  profit  from  it. 
Believes  in  progress,  in  entertaining  visitors 
and  going  a  visiting ;  in  purchasing  the  best 
stock,  even  at  high  prices,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  operations  of  the  farm. 
The  only  evidence  of  sticking  to  old  notions 
I  discovered  about  his  place,  was  a  decrepit 
Manny  Mowing  machine,  which  I  suppose  he 
preserved  on  the  principle  of  speaking  well 
of  abridge  that  carries  us  safely  over, — ^thatis, 
he  has  never  got  killed  on  it,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  a  very  good  machine.  Mr.  E.  is  evenly 
yoked  to  a  charming  person  who  presides  in 


the  house,  and  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  farm ;  who  once  assisted 
her  dairy-maids  in  making  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds  of  cheese  each  day,  but  who  finds  great 
relief  and  comfort  now  in  seeing  the  milk  start- 
ed off  for  the  cheese-factory.  Under  this  easy- 
going system  of  order  and  harmony,  farm  life 
is  relieved  from  many  of  the  almost  intolerable 
burdens  which  once  oppressed  and  shortened 
the  lives  of  so  many  women.  "Worcester 
county  cheese,^^  said  Mr.  Ellsworth  to  me, 
"has  sent  more  Worcester  county  women  to 
untimely  graves,  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined !" 

The  next  and  last  call  was  at  the  farm  of 
Mr.  S.  E.  Bates,  and  we  had  time  to  look 
only  at  his  herd  of  cows,  which  was  worthy  the 
highest  praise.  Two  or  three  of  them  sur^ 
passed  in  form  and  product  any  we  had  seen. 
He  had  recently  paid  $221  for  a  two-year  old 
heifer,  a  short-horn  grade.  One  of  the  older 
cows  gave  63<|  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  for  ten 
consecutive  days.    He  has  thirty-one  cows. 

At  dinner,  and  during  a  portion  of  the  time 
of  our  perambulations,  we  had  the  company  of 
J.  H.  GoDDARD,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the 
Barre  Gazette,  who,  though  speaking  through 
type  and  quill,  is  decidedly  interested  in  pro- 
gressive farming,  and  informs  his  readers  of 
advances  in  the  art,  and  frequently  phices  be- 
fore them  suggestions  for  still  greater  improve- 
ments. 

At  6  P.  M.,  we  took  leave  of  Barre,  sensi- 
bly impressed  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  town,  and  with  the  cordial  attentions  of  its 
intelligent  and  agreeable  people. 

Ambling  along  at  a  pleasant  pace,  the  party 
reached  the  T^Cachuseit  Mountain  House,  in 
Princeton,  at  7,  now  rounded  and  perfected  by 
the  presence  of  Barre  friends  with  their  ladies. 
Late  as  it  was,  one  of  our  number  scaled  the 
mountain  and  returned  before  9,  laden  with 
wild  flowers.  In  the  neat  and  commodious 
parlor  of  the  house,  various  topics  were  dis- 
cussed, anecdotes  related,  music  attempted 
by  some  of  the  gentlemen,  but  with  exceed- 
ingly poor  results.  The  evening  waned  into 
night,  and  night  into  morning,  before  the  party 
became  prone  and  quiet. 

At  9,  on  Wednesday,  the  whole  party  ascend- 
ed the  mountain  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Having  descended,  the 
Barreans  departed  to  their  pleasant  town,  and 
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oar  pftiiy  to  Fitchburg,  where  we  dined.  A 
pleasant  ride  of  tliirty  miles  after  dinner, 
brought  \a  to  our  respectire  homes,  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the 
country  at  this  beautiful  season,  of  learning  val- 
uable facfts  relating  to  our  business  of  life,  and 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  enterprising  and 
intelligent  people.    Truly  yours, 

SiMOK  BbOWN. 
Mbssbs.  R.  F.  Eaton  &  Co. 


DIFFBBIINT  FIiiLVOBS  TJSf  OUJUJfiRlQ. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  while  acting  as  one 
of  the  committee  on  agricultural  matters  at  the 
Mechanics^  Fair,  in  Boston,  we  were  called 
upon  to  examine  several  parcels  of  cheese, 
and  to  award  premiums  to  those  which  were 
considered  the  best. 

All  the  samples  presented  were  as  near  per- 
fection, to  the  eye,  as  possible.  Nothing  could 
be  suggested  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  would  make  them  more  attractive  in 
appearance.  They  were  all  excellent  in  form, 
color  and  density,  and  they  appeared  as  if  the 
art  of  the  manufacturer  had  been  exhaust- 
ed in  producing  them. 

When,  however,  the  several  cheeses  were 
probed  and  tasted^  it  was  clear  that  they  were 
alike  only  in  their  outward  appearance.  Some 
of  them  were  mild,  and  had  that  exquisite 
cheesy  sweetness  which  recommends  them  to 
all,  while  others  had  a  sharp,  almost  rancid 
flavor,  which  made  the  tongue  and  mouth  smart 
upon  tasting  them. 

The  ''statements"  presented  by  the  contrib- 
utors were  carefully  examined  and  compared 
by  the  committee,  and  were  found  to  give  the 
manner  of  making  the  different  lots  of  cheese 
so  much  alike  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
tlmt  the  cause  of  difference  must  be  imputed, 

X,  To  the  amount  and  manner  of  using  the 
rennet  employed,  or, 

2.  To  the  qualities  of  grass  on  different 
farms. 

They  were  not  satisfied,  however,  that  either 
of  these  was  the  cause  of  the  great  diffei^ 
ence  which  they  found  existing  in  the  cheese 
before  them ;  and  they  separated  without  com- 
ing to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  cause. 

It  was  the  practice 'among  dairy-women — 
many  years  ago,  perhaps  it  is  now, — to  put 
about  a  table  spoonful  of  salt,  to  each  gallon 
of  the  evening's  milk.    This  was  sprinkled  on 


it,  and  it  then  stood  until  morning,  when  it 
was  mingled  with  the  moming''s  milk. 

It  was  found  that  this  practice  enabled  dai- 
ry-women to  produce  finely-flavored  cheese  on 
fiums  that  had  been  pronounced  totally  unfit 
for  dairy  porposes. 

The  effects  attributed  to  the  salt,  were. 

Preventing  the  milk  from  soaring,  in  the 
hottest  nights, — and 

Encouraging  coagulation,  and  promoting  the 
separation  of  the  curd  from  the  whey. 

If  the  practice  has  not  been  adopted  by 
cheese-makers,  would  it  not  be  well  to  make 
the  experiment? 


JBTJCW  FDBIiICATIO^B. 

The  FABiim'8  Accoumtavt,  a  ComprelieDitYe  vA 
Byttematlo  AppUoation  of  Aecounta,  adapted  to  tte 
waoU  of  the  Practical  Fanner.  By  C.  O.  and  F.  Fer* 
kloa,  Cfaaiter,  lAaaa. 

This  isa  blank  book,  or  rather  three  blank  books 
bound  together,  each  one  neatly  ruled,  with 
printed  headings,  and  intended  for  a  year,  with 
blank  plan  for  farm,  farming  inventory,  cash,  farm, 
family  and  incidental  accounts,  expenses,  stock 
and  crop  accounts,  blank  agreement  with  hired 
help,  experiments,  improvements,  &c.,  &c  Mr. 
F.  Perkins  infonns  us  that  his  ftuher,  who  Is  a 
practical  fanner,  has  always  kept  a  dose  aoeonS 
of  all  his  farm  and  business  transactions,  and  that 
the  present  work  is  the  result  of  his  own  and  of 
his  father's  experience  in  practical  farm  book-keep- 
ing, and  not  the  mere  fhncy  sketch  of  a  retired 
merchant.  With  this  book  the  farmer  has  little 
more  to  do  than  to  fill  up  the  blanks,  which  an  so 
neatly  arranged  as  to  make  the  clumsiest  fin^en 
itch  to  be  using  the  pen. 

From  onr  own  observation  and  experience  upon 
the  form,  we  do  not  regard  book-keeping,  as  essen- 
tial to  pecni^ry  success.  A  particular  course,  or 
a  particnlar  crop,  may  snoceed  this  year,  and  Ml 
the  next,  on  the  same  soil,  with  or  without  a  debt 
and  credit  account.  Fanners  are  sul^ect  to 
droughts  and  floods,  to  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
disease,  which  cannot  foe  eonnteraeted  or  explained 
by  the  most  carefully  kept  balance  sheet.  StIU, 
we  believe  that  every  fanner  should  practice  maat 
system  of  book-keeping,  and  make  some  reeord 
of  events  upon  the  £arm,  in  the  family  and  nei^ 
borhood. 

Students  and  professional  men  often  injure  their 
bodily  health  by  excessive  devotion  to  head  work; 
and  farmers,  in  like  manner,  are  liable  to  neglect 
the  proper  exercise  of  their  mental  faculties  in 
consequence  of  severe  bodily  labor.  To  goaid 
against  this  tendency  of  his  occupation,  we  wooid 
recommend  book-keeping  to  every  hard  working 
farmer.  He  should  take  time  to  write,  to  add  and 
subtract,  to  <'keep  his  hand  in,"  if  for  no  other 


the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the  milk  strained  upon  I  purpose.   By  doing  so,  beth  himself  and  his  boys 
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will  take  aa  interaf  t  tetbeir  boiineM,  and  fom  an 
attachment  to  the  fium,  which  they  might  not  do^ 
if  no  acoonntwere  kept  with  the  sereral  fields, 
crops  and  animals  which  thej  cnltilTate  or  produce. 


For  the  yew  England  Faurmer. 
IfOZIOUS    AiniCALS,   ntOLUDINQ    IN- 
8BOTS. — NO.  VZL 
Plant  Lioa. — Ckmtiinied. 

Another  anomaly  of  the  Aphidiam  is,  that 
they  are  both  oviparous  and  yiyi{iaroii8.  The 
peifect  winged  insects  appear  in  the  spring  or 
early  smnmer,  and  again  in  autumn ;  the  fe- 
males, sometimes  wingless,  then  laying  ecgs, 
from  which  is  hatched  a  generation  of  win^ess 
lice,  apparently  of  one  sex  only,  and  generally 
called  females,  which  are  viviparous  without 
the  interposition  of  males,  brmging  forth  a 
numerous  progeny  like  themselves,  which  in 
torn  bring  forth  another  like  progeny,  and  so 
on,  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  ^neration  before 
the  winged  males  and  egg-laymg  females  again 
appear. 

In  regard  to  this  singnUr  manner  of  repro- 
duction. Prof.  Walsh,  of  the  Practical  EtUo- 
fMloffitt,  says:  "How  under  these  circum- 
stances  the  process  of  generation  is  accom- 
plished, is  a  curious,  and  at  present,  an  un- 
settled problem.  Some  distinguished  German 
Entomologists  maintain  that  these  so  called 
females  are  nenter  (Ammm,)  without  any 
regular  ovaries  developed,  and  that  it  is  by  a 
sort  of  budding  process,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Polyps,  thiU  the  young  plant  lice  are  de- 
veloped within  the  parent  stock.  I  have  just 
heard  from  Mr.  Darwin  that  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  Balbiani,  in  a  paper  recently 
publbhed,  that  these  individuals  at  first  are 
neither  females  nor  neuter,  but  hermaphrodites. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  the  only  known  instance  of 
an  animal,  so  high  in  the  scale  of  creation  as 
an  insect,  being  of  the  hermaphrodite  sex.** 

In  the  xoolo^  of  Agassiz  and  Gould  another 
theory  is  noticed, — ^that  the  so-called  interme- 
diate females  are  not  parents,  by  budding  or 
otherwise,  but  nurses,  preserving  in  their  own 
bodies,  and  committing  to  the  Ixidies  of  their 
successor  J  the  ofr:$pring  of  their  ancestors. 

The  well  known  fecundity  of  plant  lice  has 
been  the  basis  of  some  curious  <4lcnlations  in 
regard  to  their  possible  increase  in  a  given 
time,  and  under  favorable  circumstances. 
Fortunately  for  us,  such  circumstances  do  not 
often  concur,  so  as  to  make  their  theoretical 
increase  practical ;  yet  their  actual  increase  is 
sometimes  astonishing.  The  year  1861  must 
have  been  highly  favorable  to  the  oat  louse — 
before  descnoed  as  of  a  reddish  brown  color, 
called  also  the  grain  louse,  because  it  is  found 
on  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  to  some  extent 
on  Indian  com.  In  that  year  thev  appeared 
in  mnltitudes  which  no  man  could  number, 
nmultaneously  throughout  New  England  and 
tome  of  the  Middle  States,  damaging  more 
especially  late  spring  grain.    Jmt  l)^ore  an 


acre  of  wheat,  belon^ng  to  the  writer,  began 
to  rijpen  in  that  year,  it  was  estimated  from  a 
careful  examination  and  several  countings, 
that  the  number  of  plant  lice  infesting  that 
crop  was  equal  at  least  to  one-half  of  the 
number  of  grains  of  wheat.  The  product  of 
the  acre  was  eighteen  bushels,  and  allowing 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  grains 
to  the  bushel,  there  were  nearly  seven  million 
of  lice.  Yet  this  large  number  is  not  one- 
eight-hundredth  part  of  the  possible  theoreti- 
cs number  of  the  fifUi  generation  from  a  single 
progenitor,  according  to  Reaumur.  Or,  in 
other  words,  a  single  female  Aphis,  on  this 
theory,  might  be  the  parent  of  a  fiflh  genera- 
tion sufficiently  numerous  to  stock  more  than 
eight  hundred  acres,  with  one  louse  to  every 
two  grains  of  wheat.  And  as  this  species  ma- 
tures very  rapidly,  and  the  generations  succeed 
each  other  at  short  intervals,  all  this  vast  in- 
crease might  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  Prac- 
tically no  such  increase  ever  takes  place,  yet 
the  progenitors  of  the  myriads  of  lice  that  in- 
fested the  grain  of  18161  were  so  few  that 
neither  the^  nor  their  offspring  were  generally 
noticed  until  after  the  heading  of  the  grain. 

Among  these  grain  lice  no  winged  or  per- 
fect insects  were  discovered,  although  such  are 
always  found  on  the  apple  tree  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  This  absence  of  the  per- 
fect insect  I  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  time  of 
observation— it  being  too  late  for  the  winged 
lice  of  spring,  and  too  early  for  the  winged 
lice  of  autumn.  But  it  is  stated  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  PraeHeal  Entatnologist  that 
Dr.  Fitch,  who  carefully  watched  this  Aphis 
the  year  round,  failed  to  find  any  eggs,  or  egg- 
laying  lice.  So  that  this  species  not  only  ex- 
cels in  fecundity,  but  is  even  more  mysterious 
than  other  species  in  its  manner  of  reproduc- 
tion. It  was  also  noticeable  that  these  lice 
were  not  attended  by  their  usual  friend,  the 
ant.  The  reason  for  this  non-appearance,  I 
now  learn  firomthe  same  authority,  is  that  this 
species  excretes  no  sugar  or  sugary  fluid. 

The  vast  number  of  grain  lice  in  1861,  and 
their  paucity  in  previous  and  succeeding  years, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  theory  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  parasitic  insects,  or  any 
other  theory  that  has  as  yet  been  suggested. 

Being  curious  to  know  what  would  become 
of  this  host  of  little  animids  when  the  grain 
reached  maturity,  1  closely  watched  them  from 
day  to  day,  and  brought  several  stalks  into  the 
house,  from  which  stalks,  as  soon  as  dry,  every 
louse  dropped  and  perished,  without 'making 
any  provision  for  a  future  race ;  and  apparently, 
so  did  it  happen  in  the  field ;  for  when  the 
grain  matured  not  a  louse  or  egg  could  be 
found. 

Mysterious  creatures — they  came — they  per- 
ished, and  left  no  record  from  which  to  unfold 
the  secret  of  their  mission.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  sent,  like  the  locust  or  army  worm, 
as  a  rebuke  for  man^s  transgressions,  nor  like 
qnaik  to  rebeUious  Israel,  to  be  food  for 
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Reaumur^s  hnogry  parasites,  for  the^  were  not 
there  to  eat  them.  Like  many  individuals  of 
the  human  race,  unless  we  take  into  the  ac- 
count their  own  enjoyment  of  life,  they  seem 
to  our  imperfect  mental  vision  to  have  heen 
made  in  vain.  '  1.  B.  Hartwell. 

WUIdfuonDaie,  Mass.,  1867. 


For  the  Keip  Englamd  Farmer, 
TAT.K  WITH    AN   HJUNOIS    FARMTBR. 


Potatoes. — I  think  yoa  use  too  much  seed. 
I  find  two  eyes  better  than  more.  I  cut  my 
potatoes  into  small  pieces  generally  containing 
one  eye ;  I  put  two  in  the  hill.  Afler  they  are 
cut,  let  them  lay  and  dry  a  week  or  more  be- 
fore planting.  The  cut  surface  will  become 
dry  and  the  moisture  from  the  pieces  will  not 
be- absorbed  by  the  soil,  but  wOl  go  to  nourish 
the  shoots.  \Vhen  the  potatoes  begin  to  show 
themselves  in  the  rows,  take  one  horse  and  a 
small  plow,  and  throw  the  tioil  on  one  side  on 
to  the  row,  then  come  back  on  the  other  side 
doing  the  same,  and  cover  the  yoang  shoots 
from  one  to  two  inches  deep.  They  will  ctow 
up  through  the  soil  strong  and  stocky.  Then 
go  through  the  rows  the  other  way,  throwing 
up  the  soil  in  the  same  way.  If  there  should 
be  need,  go  through  the  row  with  a  horse  hoe 
or  cultivator.  W  e  never  use  a  hand  hoe  in 
field  culture  of  potatoes. 

Com. — With  the  machinery  we  now  have,  I 
can  cultivate  eighty  acres  as  easily  as  I  could 
fifteen  acres  when  I  went  there,  thirty  years 
ago.  With  four  good  horses  and  a  gang  plow, 
mnch  turns  two  furrows  at  one  time,  I  mount 
m^  seat  and  go  around  an  eighty  acre  lot.  A 
slulful  hand  will  drive  the  team,  and  manage 
the  levers  that  throw  out  or  in  the  plows.  If 
the  land  is  full  of  roots,  it  is  best  to  have  one 
man  to  guide  the  team  and  one  to  work  the 

Elows.  Such  a  team  will  plow  from  four  to 
ve  acres  a  day.  This  is  as  much  as  two  teams 
with  two  men  and  single  plows,  will  do,  thus 
aaving  the  labor  of  one  man ;  and  then,  having 
rode  all  day  instead  of  walking  behind  the  plow, 
I  am  not  used  up,  but  can  take  care  of  my 
team  and  do  my  chores,  and  am  ready  for  the 
work  to-morrow.  Thus  with  about  sixteen 
days  of  good  weather,  I  have  mv  lot  plowed. 
Then  if  I  wish  to  make  a  nice  job  of  it,  I  take 
two  barrows  and  set  them  abreast,  and  three 
and  sometimes  four  horses  abreast,  and  harrow 
ten  or  twelve  acres  a  day.  This  takes  six  or 
ceven  days.  The  next  machine  is  the  gopher. 
This  is  a  niank  a  foot  wide,  with  three  pieces 
of  wood  like  sled-runners,  four  feet  apart,  at- 
tached to  one  edge,  and  a  pole  to  che  other. 
This  pole  goes  between  a  pair  of  horses.  With 
this  machine  1  mark  out  tne  rows  one  way  as 
stTaight  as  possible;  then  I  take  the  com 
planter,  fill  the  hopper,  take  on  a  bag  of  seed 
com  for  ballast,  hitch  on  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
take  one  man  to  drive  and  one  to  work  the 
planter,  and  we  can  plant  ten  or  twelve  acres 
a  day.    The  marking  and  planting  will  occupy 


about  twelve  da^s.  Then  my  eighty  acre  lot 
is  pbinted.  This,  taking  out  the  Sundays  and 
rainy  days,  will  take  about  six  weeks ;  so  if  a 
man  has  but  one  four  horse  team,  he  must  be- 
gin in  season — and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  rainj 
weather  and  long  storms  put  us  back  in  culti- 
vating large  fields.  When  the  com  begins  to 
show  itself,  I  take  my  harrow  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  harrow  the  field  again,  it  does 
not  injure  the  com,  and  is  the  best  way  of 
keeping  down  the  weeds.  The  work  afler  this 
is  done  with  the  plow  or  cultivator.  When  the 
com  is  ripe,  we  take  a  wagon  and  pair  of 
horses,  and  go  through  the  field,  taking  five 
rows  at  a  time,  and  pick  the  ears  '^  then  with 
another  machine  we  cut  the  stalks  and  throw 
them  into  rows,  ready  to  be  burned.  Thoa 
the  whole  work  of  cultivation  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Follow  the  com  with  spring  wheat,  and  sow 
a  part,  or  the  whole  field  with  clover  and  feed 
it  off  in  the  fall.  Cattle  will  thrive  on  this  till 
December.  The  next  year  you  may  cut  a  large 
crop  of  clover,  and  when  you  plow  it,  the  clo- 
ver roots  will  be  equal  to  a  dressing  of  manure. 

Rye. — I  raise  more  zye  than  formeriv.    I 
think  there  is  more  raised  in  the  State.    lElave 
raised  four  hundred  bushels  in  a  year.     I  have 
two  reasons  for  it:  First,  it  makes  good  pas- 
ture in  the  late  fall  and  winter.     Sow  it  eariy 
and  let  it  get  a  good  start,  and  it  makes  fine 
pasture.   I  sow  Uiree  pecks  to  the  acre.   See- 
ond,  grass  seed  is  more  sure  to  catch  well  with 
rye  than  with  any  other  grain.     We  sow  two 
bushels  of  wheat  and  three  of  oats,  and  they 
are  apt  to  smother  the  grass,  but  with  three 
pecks  of  ri'e  the  blades  come  up  so  far  apart 
that  the  grass  has  a  chance  to  get  rooted,  so 
that  when  the  rye  tillers  out,  it  will  not  kill  it 
When  it  is  ripe,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
grain  will  shell  out,  to  "bring  up  quite  a  crop  of 
rye,  which  is  valuable  in  the  fall  and  the  next 
spring  for  pasture.     I  sow  clover  with  rveand 
wheat,  expressly  for  pasture  in  the  fiJl  and 
winter.     Cattle  will  eat  blue  grass  in  the  field 
all  winter  in  preference  to  com  fodder  and 
oat  straw,  ana  will  thrive  on  it.    Colts  will 
paw  off  the  snow  and  eat  clover  and  blue 
grass,  in  preference  to  fodder  from  the  stack. 
Clover  is  the  most  profitable  crop  of  grass.  It 
yields  two  crops.   I  pasture  the  second  cn^, 
unless  I  wish  to  save  the  seed.     I  seldom  cut 
a  crop  of  hay  when  I  can  manage  to  make  the 
cattle  or  horbos  mow  it  for  themselves.    By  a 
little  management,  so  as  to  have  a  crop  of  gnis 
or  rve  for  winter  pasture,  our  cattle  require 
feeding  only  from  four  to  six  weeks.    Some- 
times a  few  ears  of  com  a  day  is  all  they  need. 

Concord,  Mass,,  June,  1867.  B. 


CUTTIKa  GRASS  TtART.Y. 
As  the  haying  season  will  soon  be  at  hand, 
there  is,  I  think,  one  point  which  was  not  no- 
ticed last  season  in  the  discussion  in  the  CouHr 
try  GenUeman,  in  favor  of  cutting  grass  earij, 
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and  I  think  it  is  now  time  that  the  subject 
might  be  introdaced  again.  The  yanous 
grasses  which  grow  in  our  meadows  are  pe- 
rennial, and  when  we  seed  down  a  piece  of 
ground  for  meadow  with  the  kind  of  grass  we 
insh  to  grow  there,  or  even  if  good  grasses 
oome  in  without  seeding,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  same  plants  should  continue  to  grow 
healthy  and  vigorously  year  after  year,  and 
produce  thick  and  heavy  crops,  free  from 
weeds  or  thin  and  almost  barren  places. 

Now  it  is  self-evident  that  if  weeds  and  other 
phmts  can  be  exterminated  by  mowing,  that 
there  are  especially  some  stages  in  the  growth 
of  grass  in  which  meadows  may  be  injured  by 
mowine.  At  what  time,  then,  can  it  be  cut 
with  &  least  injury  to  the  plant  itself  ?  In 
cutting  timber  it  is  usually  observed  that  young 
and  thrifty  trees  throw  up  sprouts  from  their 
stumps  much  more  vigorously  than  larger  and 
older  ones ;  also  when  cut  m  the  winter  pre- 
ceding, or  during  the  growing  season,  than  in 
the  autumn  when  it  is  just  over  with.  Farmers 
usually  take  advantage  of  this  fact  in  cutting 
boshes,  and  wait  until  the  season^s  growth  is 
completed.  It  then  g^ves  the  vituity  of  the 
root  such  a  shock,  it  being  at  this  time  in  an 
exhausted  state  after  its  utmost  exertions  are 
fidriy  over  with,  that  its  constitution  is  irrepar- 
ably ruined.  Not  only  in  cutting  bushes,  but 
in  cutting  weeds,  is  the  same  principle  found 
by  practice  to  be  true ;  and  by  cuttm^  them 
at  this  season  great  headway  is  made  m  their 
extermination. 

Wbif  can  we  not  appljr  the  same  principle  to 
our  faithful  crass  plants  in  the  meadow  P  Why 
should  we  let  them  become  erown  up,  and 
their  forces  all  expended,  and  Uien  ruthlessly 
cut  doi»ii  all,  trusting  to  luck  to  retain  even 
one  spark  of  life  in  them?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  prune  them  graciously  and  in  season  ? 
Why  should  we  wait  till  our  msa  is  all  what 
n  s^led  **fit  to  cut,^'  (that  is,  its  greatest  de- 
gree of  perfection  for  fodder  attained)  before 
a  single  stroke  is  cut,  and  more  than  half  can  - 
not  M  harvested  until  it  gets  too  ripe  P  It  is 
true  perhaps,  that  more  weight  is  attained  then 
than  when  cut  when  two-thirds  or  three-quar- 
ters grown,  but  is  it  really  worth  so  much  for 
milk  or  ibr  fat?  and  besides  do  we  not  get  it 
all  in  a  second  crop  or  aftermath  P  Then  again 
are  we  not  much  safer  a^nst  a  drouth  just 
after  haying,  which  has  ruined  irreparably  mil- 
lions of  these  little  roots  in  a  late  cut  meadow  P 
and  further  are  we  not  better  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth  the  next  season? 
— /5.  N,  Beers,  in  Country  Gent, 


WOBKINa  BUIX8. 

I  have  one  of  Emery^s  endless  chain  pow- 
ers to  drive  my  hay  cutter.  My  bull  is  an  Al- 
demey,  two  years  old,  weighing  a  little  over 
900  pounds.  I  put  on  the  brake  and  had  him 
led  into  the  power,  where  he  had  a  small  feed 
of  oats  given  him.    While  he  ate  these  he  was 


groomed  and  caressed.  Then,  while  he  was 
eatinc,  the  break  was  slacked  a  little,  and  as 
the  noor  moved  down,  (alov^y,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  him,)  he  stepped  up  to  keep  his  muzzle 
at  the  oats.  At  the  fourth  lesson,  he  walked 
an  hour,  and  cut  hay  enough  to  last  my  stock 
— some  eighteen  head  in  all — ^two  or  three 
days. 

We  have  not  had  the  slightest  trouble,  and 
so  much  does  he  appear  to  like  the  exercise, 
and  the  pleasant  remembrance  of  the  reward 
of  good  behavior,  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
if,  when  he  happens  to  find  the  door  open,  he 
should  go  in  and  '*run  the  machine"  on  his 
own  account.  I  intend  to  put  up  a  circular 
saw  and  let  him  cut  my  fire-wood. 

Now  for  the  advantages.  The  pampering 
and  confinement  which  makes  a  horse  run  away, 
will,  in  time,  make  a  bull  devilish.  The  work 
I  give  him  requires  no  hamessinff ;  it  is  only 
an  hour's  walk  up  a  hill  of  13^  elevation.  ^  It 
gives  him  an  outlet  for  his  superfluous  spirits, 
it  keeps  him  **in  hand'^  and  gentle,  it  wears 
away  the  growth  of  his  hoofs,  develops  his 
muscle  and  improves  his  health.  Have  I  not 
a  right  to  expect  my  herd  to  be  benefited  by 
such  management?  I  thought  so  before  1 
knew  Prof.  Agassiz^s  opinion. — Cor.  Country 
Gentleman, 


Prevention  of  Second  Swabms. — "A 
Beginner^^  inquires  the  best  way  to  prevent 
second  swarms  or  after-swarming. 

He  will  find  that  if  he  removes  the  hive  which 
has  swarmed,  or  from  which  he  has  taken  a 
swarm,  to  a  new  location,  some  distance  off, 
say  a  dozen  yards,  he  will  not  be  troubled 
with  after>swarms  from  it,  because  it  will  lose 
so  many  of  its  old  bees  that  few  remain  who 
have  the  **swarming  fever." 

I  advise  this  way  with  all  confidence,  for 
Italian  colonies.  I  have  tried  it  for  several 
seasons,  with  them,  and  never  had  it  faiL  I 
have  an  impression  that  the  common  bees  may 
sometimes  lose  too  many  bees  if  removed  so 
far,  though  a  correspondent  informs  me  that 
he  has,  by  my  advice,  so  moved  his  common 
bees,  and  they  did  not  lose  too  many.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  Italians  are  quicker  to  find 
their  old  home  when  it  is  removed,  if  it  has 
any  distinctive  color  or  marking  about  it,  than 
the  black  bees. — Mrs,  Tapper,  in  Frairit 
Fanner, 


—Hiram  Bartlett,  in  a  late  address  before  the 
Ohio  Dairymen's  AESOciation,  made  the  following 
statement :  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the 
dairy  business  of  Ohio,  is  estimated  at  #264,628,- 
850,  of  which  the  cows,  at  |^  each,  amount  to 
934,516,750 ;  the  Und  at  #50  per  acre,  9207,101,100 ; 
teams  and  implements,  #23,011,000.  In  1865,  the 
number  of  milch  cows  in  Ohio  was  695,337 ;  the 
butter  product,  32,554,885  pounds,  and  the  cheese 
product,  16,940,213  pounds. 
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TBAZDTING  OF  THB  TOMATO. 
We  have  laid  aside  for  publication  an  arti- 
cle on  the  **Wa8te  of  Force  in  Vegetation," 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Oardcner^s  Monthly^  which  saggests  a 
philosophical  theory  to  account  for  the  practice 
of  old  grape  growers  who  cut  off  the  tendrils 
of  the  grape  vine.  The  theory  is,  that  these 
tendrils  exhaust  the  vital  force  of  the  j^ant  in 
their  efforts  to  discover  or  reach  something  to 
cling  to.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  philosophy  of 
trellising  grape  vines,  of  bushing  peas,  of 
poling  hops  and  beans,  and  of  supporting 
tomatoes.  Now,  boys,  try  the  experiment 
illustrated  by  the  cut.  You  all  know  how  the 
"support"  of  a  good  bed  saves  or  recuperates 
your  vital  force,  and  increases  your  ability  to 
labor.  Perhaps  a  tomato  plant  may  in  like 
manner  enjoy  the  stakes  and  hoops  on  which 
it  rests,  and  may  possibly  express  its  gratitude 
by  expending  the  **force"  thus  saved  in  the 
production  of  superior  fruits. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
VOJOOTJB    ANIMALS.    INCIiUDINa   IN- 
SECTS.—NO.  vin. 
Plant  Lioe.— Oondnded. 

It  appears  that  the  grain-lice  of  1861,  came 
and  perished,  regardless  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  these  brave  and  renowned  enemies, 
the  CoccineUa  and  Ckrytapa — the  lady-bird 


and  golden-eyed,  lace-^wiag  fly,  or  other  in- 
sect parasites.  The  lad^-bird  nay  be  known 
by  a  quaint  and  uiscientific  description  of  the 
man  who  called  it  "a  miniature  spotted  mud- 
turtle^  ^  (tortoise) .  The  ^Iden-eyed  fly  which  is 
about  one-half  an  inch  in  length,  Harris  de- 
scribes as  "of  a  pale-green  color,  having  four 
win^,  resembling  delicate  laoe,  and  eyes  of 
the  orilliancy  of  polished  gold,  as  its  genome 
name  Chrysopa  implies.^* 

Having  r^ul  that  the  first  mentioned,  both 
in  the  young  and  adult  state,  and  the  ktrva 
of  the  last  menUoned,  were  wont  to  prey  in- 
cessantly and  voraciously  upon  plant-lioe,  I 
made  dili^nt  search  for  them  in  the  wheat 
field  mentioned  in  our  last  article,  and  became 
satisfied  that  their  number  was  wholly  inade- 
quate to  diminish  the  lice  in  any  sensible  de- 
^e.  Writers  on  injurious  insects  are  par- 
ticular in  their  descriptions  and  oommendatioDs 
of  these  and  other  beneficial  insects,  that  ther 
may  become  known  and  appreciated  by  the  coi- 
tivator.  We  do  not  doubt  or  undervalue  their 
services,  but  until  they  become  more  numerous, 
they  will  be  wholly  inadequate  to  tJhe  suppres- 
sion of  plant-lice.  We  have  seen  how  little 
they  aooompliehed  in  checking  the  increaie 
of  the  grain-louse  in  1861,  and  I  have  never 
had  an  apple  tree,  when  once  infested  with 
lice,  cleared  of  the  pests  by  the  services  of  the 
parasitic  insect  or  birds.  We  have,  abundaot 
means  of  repelling  pUnt-lice  on  a  small  scale, 
but  their  possible  increase  in  any  year  renders 
them  a  power  for  mischief,  entirely  beyond  our 
control. 

One  valuable  fact  was  established  by  inqui- 
ries and  investigation  in  1861, — ^that  while  lake 
sowed  spring  grain  was  much  injured,  winter 
and  earlv  sowed  spring  grain  suffered  very 
little.  Our  acre  or  wheat,  that  year,  was  ai 
average  crop  in  quantity  and  quauty. 

The  sum  of  our  protracted  remarks  in  regard 
to  these  Aphidians  of  the  grain,  is  that  judgia^ 
from  the  past,  they  may  not  often  be  expected 
to  visit  us  in  large  numbers ;  that  their  advent 
cannot  be  prevented,  nor  their  attacks  repeUed 
by  ourselves  and  our  insect  and  bird  alhes, 
when  they  do  come;  and  that  their  injoiies 
may  be  mainly  avoided  bv  early  sowing. 

In  regard  to  spring  wheat,  of  which  I  have 
not  failed  to  have  a  fair  crop  in  any  of  the  last 
seven  years,  1  consider  early  sowing,  irrespec- 
tive of  lice,  indispensable.  My  practice  isHo 
sow  on  dry  land,  after  com ;  ploughing  in  fiie 
fall,  and  harrowing  in  the  seed  the  spnne  fol- 
lowing, as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  stirred.  If  it  can  be  done  in  liarck  a 
good  crop  is  almost  sure ;  if  n^lected  till  May, 
a  failure  is  as  sure.  1  have  tned  only  two  va- 
rieties of  wheat,  Java  and  Scotch  Fife — ^prefer 
the  Java. 

The  only  plant-lice  with  which  I  have  seriooi- 
ly  to  contend,  nreihe  Aphides  MM,  or  plant-lice 
of  the  apple- tree.  Their  attacks,  with  us,  hate 
been  chiefly  on  yomig  and  rapidly  growis^ 
trees  and  grafted  sdoos.     Sonetunet  tksy 
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are  found  on  a  luxuriant  sprout  or  sucker  of  a 
mature  tree ;  which  sprout  or  sucker  we  are 
very  willing  to  see  checked,  bat  are  rar^y  on 
the  mature  and  bearing  branches. 

Even  where  they  are  unwelcome,  they  are 
sometimes  of  some  service  in  checking  a  too 
rapid  growth  lato  in  the  season,  and  in  causing 
the  ^ung  twigs  to  harden  before  the  approach 
of  winter. 

Fumigation  with  tobacco  is  a  common  and 
effectual  method  of  removing  lice  from  house- 
nhmts ;  and  a  decoction  of  tobacco  or  solution 
of  whale  oil  soap  is  frequently  used  in  nurse- 
ries and  fruit  yards.  Strong  soap-suds,  made 
from  common  soft  soap  is  death  to  lice.  The 
only  difficulty  in  regard  to  these  last  reme- 
dies is  in  the  apphcation.  If  a  syringe  or 
garden  engine  is  used,  too  much  of  the 
Squid  wiU  be  wasted.  When  the  twigs  and  small 
branches  can  be  safely  bent  over  and  dipped 
in  a  dish  of  the  louse-killing  liquid,  the  work  is 
effectually  and  cheaply  accomplished.  When 
^ns  method  cannot  be  used  with  safety,  a  sat- 
urated sponge  or  sofl  rag  carefully  applied, 

*  so  as  not  to  break  the  folii^,  will  do  good  ser^ 
!         vice.  ** 

^  Some  ei^ht  or  nine  years  ago,  the  quince- 

trees  in  this  Ticinity,  previously  healthy  and 
froitful,  were  attacked  with  a  blight,  causing 
tiie  foliage  to  appear,  at  first,  somewhat  hoary, 
or  as  if  mouldy.  This  appearance  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  brown  and  sere  leaf,  and 
eventually,  by  Uie  death  of  the  shrub, — so 
that  quince  bushes  only  exist  now  with  us,  his- 
torically. Some  hasty  and  partial  examinations 
of  this  blight  disclosed  numerous  but  minute 
plant-lice : — a  discoyerv  which  at  the  time,  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  sole 

^       caose  of  the  blight.    But  having  siuce  heard 

I  other  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  shrub 
assigned    by  intelligent   cultivators,  I. have 

i  doubted  the  correctness  of  my  first  conclu- 
sioDs,  and  regret  that  a  more  thorough  exam- 
ination was  not  then  made. 

The  Aphis  Brassicce,  cabbage-louse,  found 
also  on  mustard,  turnips,  and  other  plants  of 
this  order,  is  of  a  greenish  color,  partially  cov- 
ered, as  is  the  plant  which  it  infests,  with  an 
excretion  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  powder. 
These  lice  are  sometimes  quite  troublesome  to 
the  market  gardener.    I  am  informed  by  one 

•  of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Whittemore,  who  has 
been  an  extensive  and  successful  cultivator  of 
cabbages,  that  these  lice  begin  to  appear  about 
the  time  of  the  first  setting  out  of  the  plants 
from  the  hot-bed,  and  continue  till  the  latest 
harvest,  in  early  winter ;  that  he  has  never  no- 
ticed a  winged-insect,  though  he  has  never 
scrutinized  the  infested  plants  with  a  view  to 
soch  discovery ;  and  that  they  are  accompa- 
nied by  the  same  ant  that  visits  the  apple-tree 
lice ; — from  which  we  conclude  that  they  are  in 
the  sugar  manufacturing  busuiess. 

His  remedies  were  ashes,  lime,  and  plaster 
in  powder,  applied  separately  or  mixed,  by 
dashing  the  same  on  to  the  infested  parts,  by 


hand.     Several  applications  were  necessary  in 
some  seasons  to  suppress  the  vermin. 

I.  B.  Hartwell. 
WUJeinsonvillet  Mass.,  1867. 


XXTBJLOTS  AJTD  BBFLIBB. 

TBB  SEASON  IK  WIHDSOU  COUNTT,  VT. 

We  have  hod  the  same  sul^ect  to  talk  about  here 
that  they  have  In  other  places,  viz. ;  *'A  cold,  back- 
ward spring."  The  supplies  of  hay  and  grain  for 
feeding  stock  was  short,  while  the  grass  was  still 
shorter ;  so  that  a  good  many  fanners  were  plagued 
to  keep  thdr  stock  along  decently  till  the  grass 
grew.  But  the  crisis  is  past;  the  pleasant  sum- 
mer is  at  hand,  laden  with  blessings,  and  the  far- 
mers have  abundant  reason  for  anticipating  good 
crops  for  the  coming  harvest.  The  hay  crop  in 
particular  bids  fair  to  be  far  better  than  that  of 
last  year. 

Bright  Bnmmer  has  come  with  her  heavtiefl  again. 
fler  warm  breath  1«  notice  ob  monntain  and  plain ; 
With  sweet  acented  blossoms  she's  crowninff  the  bowers 
And  nursing  them  kindly  with  sunshine  and  showers. 

She's  welcomed  by  all,  both  the  young  and  the  old, 
Bhe  brings  for  them  Jewels  far  brighter  than  gold ; 
Whether  lo\^  ly  or  humble,  wealthy  or  x>oor. 
With  a  smile  of  affection  she  enters  their  door. 
jBoyottoM,  Hm  Jm4 1, 1M7.  J.  Q,  BEmvn, 

SPAVIN  OF  A  TEAB's  STAKDINO. 

Please  Inform  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Farm  BR,  if  a  horse  which  has  a  bone  spavin  of 
about  a  year's  standing  can  be  cured,  and  what 
remedy  you  would  apply,  and  oblige 

An  Old  Subscriber. 

RyegaU,  Vt.,  May,  1887. 

Remarks.— We  have  so  often  "delivered  our- 
selves" on  this  subject,  that  we  are  glad  to  repro- 
duce the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Paaren,  Veter- 
inary Editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer ^  who  says,  "the 
application  every  second  day,  of  a  liniment,  com- 
posed of  two  parts  of  olive  oil,  and  one  part  each 
of  creosote  and  oil  of  turpentine,  will  to  some  ex- 
tent relieve  pain,  if  not  lameness.  Blistering  and 
firing  are  frequently  employed,  bat  with  no  better 
success  than  milder  remedies,  and  at  all  events 
the  cure  only  goes  so  for  as  to  prevent  the  horse 
from  going  lame ;  but  in  this  case  even,  we  only 
call  the  failing  mended,  for  it  certainly  is  not  cured, 
though  the  lameness  may  be  so.  We  say  'mended 
only/  because  the  cure  is  somewhat  similar  in 
eflTect  to  the  mending  a  broken  or  splintered  lance- 
wood  gig-shaft  by  splicing  to  it  a  stiff  piece  of 
wood  or  iron.  The  shaft  is  certainly  mended,  ren- 
dered safe,  useable,  and  as  strong  as  ever,  but  its 
elasticity,  on  which  depends  its  chief  merit,  is  for- 
ever gone ;  and  this,  in  a  minor  degree,  is  the 
eil^ct  that  mending  a  spavin  hock  has  on  its  mo- 
tion ;  though  if  spavin  is  taken  in  hapd  as  soon  as  it 
is  perceived,  and  before  stifflness  of  the  hock  takes 
place,  the  horse  may  then  be  nearly  or  quite  as 
well  as  he  ever  was.  But  the  severest  of  operations 
will  not  restore  ehisticity  if  it  has  once  been  de- 
stroyed, ^one  Spavin'  is  a  term  applied  to  a  tumor 
on  the  inside  of  the  hock  joint,  proceeding  ftom 
an  ossificor  bony  deposit,  which  forms  a  junction  of 
the  small  bones  of  the  joint;  of  oonise  preventing 
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the  freedom  of  their  action,  and  producing  pain 
and  lameness— a  lameness  that,  in  a  plurality  of 
cases,  no  skill,  no  treatment,  no  operation  can 
beneficially  effect.'* 

P&OFIT  AMD  EZPBNSB  OV  POITLT&T. 

I  have  noticed  a  nnmber  of  reports  of  late  on  the 
lai^e  profits  of  fowls.  I  think  they  do  not  charge 
all  the  expenses,  or  the  breed  of  fowls  most  be 
yery  small  feeders.  I  now  send  you  my  account 
for  1866:— 

Stoek  and  Vafuet  Jaimanf  1, 18M. 
S7fbwl«  at  'ibc,  $90.25;   8  late  chicks, 

$8.ao $S8  46 

IS  ducks  At  76e 0  76 

$38  90 

64  hush.  F.  feed.  25.10 ;  20  buih.  oat  meal,  17.86,  42  06 

24    do.   com,  26.90;  18  do.  cracked  oorD,  18.40,  46  80 

18    do.   oau.  14J6;  b}i  do.  meal,  6.60.  ..  .  90  66 

6    do.   potatoea,  8.00;  100  Iks.  wheat,  2.46.  .  6  46 

821  fts.  scrape,  6.42;  12  dos.  eggs  to  set.  6.28  .  .  11  66 
94  dos.  eggs  set,  at  88o,  0.12;  11  doz.  duck's 

eegB,  4.47 18  60 

9  ducks.  4.00;  4  roosters,  6.80,  bought, .  ...  0  80 

1  bbl.  Ume,  1.76 ;  whitewash  brush,  60c ;  salt,  16  9  40 
8  boxes,  shlpplDg  fowls,  76c;  dressing  poul- 

try,  1.60 9  96 

Laths  and  nails 7  08 

Lathing,  plastering  and  white-washing  coop,  19  00 

$206  la 
Profit 104  64 

$810  06 
Stock  and  Valves  January  1, 1807. 
40  fowls,  76c,  $30;  16  ducks,  76c,  $12, .  .  $49  00 

8  turkeys 8  00 

—  $46  00 

Bold  107  hens  and  chickens 109  80 

'<     47  ducks,  45.80;  27^^  bbls.  manure, 

27.25 73  14 

«  180  dos.  0  hens'  eggs,  87c 48  88 

«   16  «*  1  ducks'  eggs,  40c 6  08 

274  04 

Stock  and  eggs  used  In  the  house : 

T  hens,  70e,  4.90 ;  6  ducks,  1.26,  6.26 11  16 

94  doz.  10  hen's  eggs,  87c 0  18 

80  dox.  8  duck's  eggs,  40c 15  60 

$310  06 

Whole  No.  hen's  eggs  laid 170  doz.  7 

"       "     duck's  "     " 66    "      4 

244  dox.  11 

I  always  get  roosters  firom  other  stock,  to  breed 
from,  otherwise  they  will  soon  run  out. 
Salem,  Mass.,  1867.  Jameb  Buffinotow. 

▲  NEW  THEORY  IN  KE8PECT  TO  BOTg. 

From  long  and  close  obsenration,  I  am  satisfied 
It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  horses  fh)m  having 
bots  than  to  cure  them,  even  if  chloroform,  as  re- 
commended in  a  late  Farme&,  is  a  certain  remedy. 
It  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  after  the 
fly  has  deposited  its  egg  on  the  hair  of  the  horse, 
the  subsequent  exisrenceof  the  bot  depends  on  the 
egg  accidentally  falling  into  the  horses'  food,  or 
being  nibbled  off  by  him  and  swallowed,  and  thus 
reaching  the  animal's  maw,  where  it  matures,  is 
subsequently  discharged  with  the  excrement,  be- 
comes a  perfect  fly,  which  again  deposits  its  egg 
as  before.  This  theory  leaves  the  propagation  of 
its  species  to  the  merest  accident ;  a  thing  which 
has  no  analogy  in  nature,  as  the  great  Creator  has 
nowhere  else  left  the  continuation  of  any  species 
he  has  created  to  mere  chance.  But  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  this  theory  is  incorrect,  and  that  the 
reproduction  of  this  insect  is  no  more  left  to 
chance  thnn  is  that  of  any  other.  My  theory  is, 
that  the  fly  instinctively  deposits  its  eggs  at  well 
■elected  points,  near  the  vital  parts,  or  near  some 


large  arteries  and  veins  leading  to  those  parta^ 
where  in  a  fbw  days  the  animal  warmth  completes 
the  incubation,  and  the  larva  wiih  unerring  in- 
stinct easily  makes  its  wi^  through  the  animal's 
Eorous  skin,  and  flesh,  if  need  be,  to  his  natnial 
ome  in  the  maw.  Let  anv  one  wishing  to  satisfy 
himself  of  this,  examine  the  eggs  after  they  have 
been  on  the  hair  of  the  horse  a  few  days,  with  a 
microAcope,  or  without,  if  their  eyes  are  good,  and 
he  will  find  it  only  a  shell,  wiih  a  hole  in  the 
lower  end,  where  the  larva  has  evidently  made  his 
exit. 

As  a  remedy  or  preventive,  it  Is  only  necessaiy 
to  scrape  off  with  a  sharp  knife  the  eggs  every  two 
or  three  days,  or  as  often  as  any  are  laid,  witlioiit 
any  fear  that  they  will  fall  into  the  horses  food  or 
be  licked  up  by  him.    I  have  practiced  it  for  many 

Sears,  and  my  horses  have  had  no  trouble  with 
ots.  Thomas  Klus. 

Rocketeer,  Maea.,  Feb,  25, 1867. 

REMABKs.—For  once,  the  generally  received 
opinion  agrees  with  the  books.  In  Tenny's  NaU 
ural  History,  recently  published,  it  is  said  that 
there  are  in  this  country  more  than  twenty  spedci 
of  the  JSttrida,  or  Bot-Fly  fkmily. 

**The  genus  GaeteropkOus  comprises  three  species 
which  Infest  the  bone,  'i  he  large  BoM<]y,  O.tjmi, 
Linn.,  lays  her  egss  upon  the  fore  Itgs  of  iheborae; 
the  red-tailed  Bot-Fly,  O  lUBmorrkoidaHs,  Llrn.,  Isn 
her  eggs  upon  the  lips ;  and  tbe  brown  Furrier  Bot-Ffy, 
O.  veterimut  greeu  under  the  throat.    By  blUog  the 

f>srts  where  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  hor^e  gets  the  larra 
nto  bis  mouth,  swallows  ibi-ro,  and,  cllnglnfrto  the  walk 
of  the  stomach,  they  remain  there  lill  fully  grown." 

This  theory  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Tonatt,  in  hit 
work  on  the  horse,  and  by  the  American  Cyclope- 
dia, article  Bots.  But  the  books  also  assert  that 
"bots  cannot  be  iignrious  to  the  horse,  for  he  en- 
Joys  the  most  perfect  health  while  the  cnticnlar 
part  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them.'*  This 
dictum  of  the  veterinary  schools  of  Europe,  Dr. 
Dadd  says,  is  contradicted  by  the  stubborn  facts 
of  his  practice  as  a  veterinary  surgeon.  "On  the 
strength  of  past  experience,"  says  he,  <*together 
with  what  Prof.  Oamgee  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  do  believe  that  bots  are  often  iiuariuiis  to 
horses." 

If  science  is  thns  at  fanlt  in  its  theory  of  tbe 
eff^t  of  this  parasite,  possibly  it  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  bot  reaches  the 
stomach  of  the  horse,  and  that  our  correspondent 
has  made  an  important  discovery  in  Natural  His- 
tory. We  must  confess  that  his  reasoning  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  oar  own  mind.  His  ol^ 
tion  that  the  old  theory  leaves  the  perpetuation  of 
the  species  to  mere  chance,  is  no  more  forcible  tbsa 
it  would  be  in  respect  to  other  well-known  provi- 
sions for  the  propagation  of  many  inferior  animals 
and  plants.  The  hole  In  the  egg,  also,  is  as  well 
accounted  for  on  the  old  theory  as  his  own,  so  fiir 
as  we  can  see.  Still  we  thank  him  for  his  thonghl- 
fhl  communication. 

▲N  INFALLIBLE  &EMEDT  FOR  LICB  OK  COLTS. 

Take  equal  parts  of  ground,  pure,  black  pepper, 
powdered  sulphur,  and  yellovr  snuff;  it  takes  one- 
half  pound  or  each  for  a  yearling.  Get  a  squars 
tin  dish,  and  mix  the  parts  together,  and  apply  it 
drv.  Do  this  by  holding  the  tin  up  against  the 
colt  and  careflilly  and  faUhfiUfy  working  the  ftm- 
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ibr  inio  the  hair  next  to  the  tkin.  Common  brash* 
ing  or  careless  working  it  with  tlie  fingers  don't  do 
it  It  kills  every  lous^e  in  thirty  minutes.  Poiisi- 
bly  some  nirs  may  escape,  bat  a  second  application 
four  days  after  will  make  sore  death  of  tbem. 
This  application  is  as  harmless  to  the  colt  as  so 
mnch  dry  hand.  h.  t.  t. 

South  RoyaUon,  Vt.,  June  11, 1867. 

BLOrSONINO  OP  APPLE  TB.BE8  IX   MADTB. 

Haying  a  record  of  the  time  of  the  blossom  of 
apple  trees  for  eleven  years,  I  forward  it  to  yon, 
supposing  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  nameroas 
readers.  These  observations  were  taken  in  lati- 
tude 44<>  30'  north. 


1867  .  . 

.  .  .Jane   4. 

186a  .  . 

.  .  .  May  24. 

1858  .  . 

.  .  .     "       «. 

1864  .  . 

.  .  .June    1. 

1869  .  . 

.  .  .May  27. 

1865  .  . 

.  .  .  May  28. 

1860  .  . 

.  .  .     ••     24. 

18(16  .  . 

.  .  .     "     80. 

1861  .  . 

.  •  .Jane  0. 

1867  .  . 

.  .  .Jane   0. 

1862  .  . 

.  .  .  May  28, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  is  the  latest  by 
three  days,  of  the  eleven  years ;  fifteen  days  later 
than  I860  and  1863,  and  abont  seven  days  later 
than  the  average  time  of  blossoming. 

Olxvee  Pettinoill. 
Rfunford,  Maine,  June  10,  1867. 

Eemabks. — VTe  thank  onr  correspondent  for  the 
foregoing  facts,  which  are  far  more  valuable  than 
tiie  guess  work  with  which  we  too  often  test  the 
seasons. 

In  tills  connection  we  print  the  following  table 
of  the  blossoming  of  apple  trees  in  Mansfield, 
Xass.,  abont  four  degrees  south  of  Rumford,  Me., 
and  28  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  where  vegeta- 
tion  is  probably  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier  than  at 
Rumford,  which  was  ftimished  to  the  New  £no- 
LAXB  Farmeb,  June  4, 1849,  by  Isaac  Stearns,  Esq., 
who  remarks  that  "May  9, 1830,  and  June  2, 1812,  are 
the  two  extremes.  Dilftrcnce,  24  days ;  the  mean 
of  which  is  May  21.  The  mean  annual  blossoming 
for  the  whole  fifty-two  years,  is  exactly  May  21. 
The  mean  of  the  first  26  years,  is  May  22,  nearly ; 
and  of  the  last  26  years,  is  May  20." 


1798  ..  . 

.  .May 

18. 

1824  .  .  . 

.  .May 

19. 

1799  ..  . 

ii 

19. 

1825  ..  . 

II 

15. 

1800  ..  . 

II 

17. 

1S26  .  .  . 

,  ,    II 

15. 

1801  ..  . 

^     ,       M 

17. 

18:^7  ..  . 

II 

17. 

180S  .  .  . 

M 

96. 

1828  ..  . 

II 

17. 

1808  ..  . 

II 

21. 

li>29  .  .  . 

II 

21. 

1804  ..  , 

•    •        •* 

2i. 

1830  ..  . 

II 

9. 

1805  ..  . 

•1 

l«f 

1831  •.  . 

II 

14. 

1806  ..  . 

,     ,       M 

27. 

1882  ..  . 

,  ,     II 

81. 

1807  ..  . 

II 

27. 

18^8  .  .  • 

,  ^    II 

la. 

1808  ..  . 

,     ,       II 

18. 

18U  .  .  . 

II 

20. 

^ 

1809  ..  . 

II 

25. 

1835  .  .  . 

II 

29. 

1810  ..  . 

II 

19. 

1836  ..  . 

II 

21. 

1811  ..  . 

II 

15. 

1887  ..  . 

II 

80. 

1812  .  . 

.  .Jane   2. 

1838  ..  . 

II 

80. 

18ia  .  . 

.  .May 

25. 

1839  .  .  . 

II 

18. 

1814  .  . 

.1* 

14. 

1840  ..  . 

II 

17. 

1816  .  . 

it 

27.. 

1841  .  .  . 

M 

96. 

1816  .  . 

1   •   •      " 

28. 

1842  ..  . 

,    ,       II 

19. 

1817  .  . 

II 

23. 

1843  ..  . 

II 

22. 

1818  .  . 

.   .   •      •* 

20. 

1844  .  .  . 

,    ,       « 

U. 

1819  .  . 

II 

25. 

1346  ..  . 

II 

21. 

18»  .  . 

■   .   •     ** 

17. 

1840  ..  . 

,    ,       II 

15. 

1821  .  . 

i< 

27. 

1447  ..  . 

II 

28. 

1822  .  . 

II 

15. 

1848  .  .  , 

^    ^       II 

19. 

1823  .  . 

II 

23. 

1849  .  . 

^    ^       II 

29. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Steams  sent  us  the  time  of 
l>lo8somlng  for  1850,  which  waa.  Jnne  8,  one  day 
later  than  the  late  season  of  1812. 


▲  BOLLBB  OaTB. 

I  saw  a  gate  laat  week  at  one  of  my  neighbor's 
farm  that  was  hung  on  a  roller.  Ue  said  there 
was  a  patent  on  it,  and  that  it  had  been  advertised 
in  the  Farmer.  It  is  a  common  gate,  very  sim- 
ple. If  yon  cannot  inform  me  who  ban  the  patent 
will  yon  please  make  the  inquiry  in  your  paper. 

Pateun*pnc,  Vt.,  June  10,  1867.    E.  A.  Parks. 

Remarks.— We  do  not  recollect  about  the  ad- 
vertisement, bat  in  looking  over  onr  back  volumes 
in  an  attempt  to  find  what  was  referred  to,  we 
came  across  the  following  dhrections  for  making  a 
cheap  and  simple  gate  of  inch  boards.  Make  the 
latch  end  piece  four  mches  wide ;  the  hinge  end, 
eight  inches;  lower  board,  eight  inches;  next 
above,  six  inches;  next  two,  four  indies  each; 
brace,  six  inches ;  the  whole  secured  by  wrought 
nails  clinched,  and  hung  with  strap  hinges.  Such 
a  gate,  the  writer  says,  can  be  made  and  hung, 
after  the  posts  are  set,  in  two  honrs.  Now,  who 
will  answer  Mr.  Parks'  inquiry  i 

FALL  FEEDING. 

Sometime  ago,  I  saw  among  the  "Extracts'*  in 
the  Farmer,  a  piece  headed  '*Fall  Feeding." 
Many  acknowledge  fall  feeding  to  be  wrong,  but 
practice  it  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  I  think  one 
might  as  well  Justify  himself  in  hiring  money  at 
100  per  cent.,  by  the  same  plea.  After  a  field  of 
grass  is  mowed,  let  a  child  pass  through  the  field 
two  or  three  tiroes  a  day,  for  several  weeks  in  one 
beaten  path,  and  this  patn  can  be  distini-tly  seen 
the  next  summer,  although  not  used  at  all  that  sea- 
son. By  this  fact  we  may  form  some  estimate  of 
the  damage  done  to  a  mowing  field  by  the  mnch 
heavier  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  being 
fed  by  cattle  and  horses.  b.  b. 

Derry,  N.  H.,  1867. 

▲  LAROB  WHEAT  CROP. 

A  field  of  a  trifie  over  one  acre  of  gronnd  was 
summer-fallowed  and  sowed  with  wheat  in  Sep- 
tember, by  one  of  my  neigh twrs.  It  yielded  forty- 
one  and  a  half  bnsfhcls  of  good  wheat,  besides  some 
Cr  wheat.  But  for  a  Ftorm  in  July  which  greatly 
.  ired  the  crop,  it  is  thought  the  produce  wonld 
have  been  still  greater.  A  Subscriber. 

at,  George,  Vt.,  May  29, 1867. 

Remarks.— 'For  the  honor  of  St.  Gleorge,  of  the 
Champlain  Valley,  and  of  your  "neighbor,"  may 
we  not  ask  for  a  more  particular  statement  of  this 
crop? 

KIN0-B1RD8  CArORT  CATCHIKO  BEES. 

Mr.  Eli  Cooper  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  informs 
ns  that  while  sitting  near  his  hives  watching  the 
operations  of  the  little  busy  bee,  which  so  earnest- 
ly improves  each  shining  hour,  he  has  repeatedly 
seen  the  king-bird  descend,  and,  hovering  for  a 
moment  immediately  in  fh>nt  of  a  hive,  seize  a  bee, 
always  in  its  middle,  with  its  body  at  right  angles 
to  the  bill,  and  therefore  plainly  to  be  seen,  and 
at  once  fly  off  with  its  prize.  As  Mr.  Mosely,  in 
the  I^ARMBR  of  May  25,  found  no  bees  in  the  crops 
of  those  king-birds  which  he  killed,  as  he  thought, 
in  the  very  act  of  catching  them,  Mr.  Cooper  sug- 
gested that  the  bird  may  swallow  only  the  honey, 
&c.,  and  n^ct  the  carcass  or  shell  of  the  bee. 
\    In  his  yalnable  work  on  Bee-keeping,  Mr.  Qainby 
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BBys  he  belieyes  the  king-bird  guilty  of  taking  only 
drones,  and  asks,  **It  he  deyoart  workers  as  well 
as  drones,  why  does  he  not  visit  the  apiary  long 
hefora  noon  and  fill  his  crop  with  them  ?  Bat  in- 
stead he  waits  until  afternoon ;  if  no  drones  are 
flying,  he  watches  quietly  till  one  appears,  although 
workers  may  be  out  by  hundreds/'  He  adds  he 
has  shot  them  after  seeing  them  devour  a  goodly 
number,  but  in  every  instance  the*  bees  found  in 
their  crops  were  so  crushed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  whether  they  were  the  remains  of 
workers  or  drones. 

SEASON  AND  CB0F8  IN  CENTRAL  MAB8A0HV8BTTS. 

We  have  had  a  very  wet  and  backward  spring, 
but  now 

"The  sky  la  clear,  the  woods  are  bright, 

The  fields  are  fresh  and  green. 
And  sammer,  in  her  robes  of  light, 

Beigns  o'er  us  like  a  queen." 

Wheat,  oats,  com,  &c.,  look  splendidly,  although 
the  latter  is  a  little  backward  on  wet  land.  The 
crows  have  been  somewhat  mischievous,  and  we 
find  it  hard  work  to  ft*igbtcn  the  black  varmints. 
The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  grass  and  there 
is  a  prospect  that  we  shall  cut  a  heavier  crop  than 
we  have  for  several  years.  Rye  Is  a  very  little 
winter  killed,  bat  in  most  spots  it  shows  a  very 
wry  face.  From  present  indications  I  think  we 
shall  have  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums  in 
abnndance.  chibl. 

Shelbumey  Ma98.,  June  17, 1867. 

CBOP  OF   WHEAT  IN  ST.  OEOROB,   VT. 

In  reply  to  our  request  for  further  particulars  in 
relation  to  the  crop  of  41i^  bushels  of  wheat  raised  on 
a  little  over  one  acre  of  ground  in  St  George,  Vt., 
mentioned  in  the  Farmeb  of  June  15,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  brief  statement  :-— 

The  land  on  which  the  wheat  grew,  is  about 
eighteen  rods  long  by  ten  wide.  The  ground  was 
plowed  in  the  spring  of  1865,  but  neither  planted 
nor  sowed  until  September  or  October,  when  it 
was  sowed  to  winter  wheat.  The  crop  was  har- 
vested in  August  or  September,  1866,  and  threshed 
in  March  1867,  and  the  grain  then  measured.  The 
result  was  forty-one  and  a  half  bushels  of  good 
plump  kernels  and  some  shrunken  wheat,  as  we 
Yankees  call  it.  L. 

St.  George,  Vt.,  June  15, 1867. 

BEMOVINO  WABT8  ON  COWS*  TEATS. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  what  is  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way  of  removing  warts  fh>m  cows, 
teats  ?  Also  should  like  to  know  the  philosophy 
of  planting  potatoes  near  together.  I  know  one 
man  in  this  town  who  makes  the  hills  two  feet 
apart  and  gets  first  rate  crops.    Why  is  it  ? 

Athbj/,  Mate.,  1867.  J.  N.  Davis. 

REMABKS.^Tie  a  horse  hair  tightly  around  the 
wart,  and  after  a  day  or  two,  take  a  piece  of  caus- 
tic potash,  and  draw  it  about  the  wart  once  eadi 
day,  until  the  wart  is  eaten  away.  Or,  shave  the 
end  of  the  wart  until  the  slightest  blood  appears 
and  then  touch  it  with  the  caustic.  The  caustic 
may  be  found  at  drug  stores. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  what  our  corres- 
pondent desires  to  learn  about  the  potatoes.  The 
Qfual  way  of  plaatiiig  is  two  to  thxeo  feet  apart, 


each  way,  in  hills.  Some  persons,  howerer,  plaot 
in  drills,  and  place  the  seed  only  a  fow  inches 
apart,  thinking  they  can  obtain  a  larger  crop  1^ 
this  mode  of  planting. 

TBAININO  AND  TBIICMINO  OF  THB  TOMATO. 

Please  give  in  your  next  issue  the  best  mode  of 
training  and  trimming  tomato  plants. 

WebOer,  Mate.,  June  16, 1867.     A.  O.  Siblt. 

Remabks. — ^Last  week  we  gave  a  cut  illustrating 
a  simple  means  of  training  the  tomato  by  means 
of  three  hoops  attached  to  three  stakes.  We  now 
present  a  trellis,  which  may  be  made  by  firm^ 


setting  two  stakes  fbur  feet  in  length,  three  or  four 
feet  apart,  on  a  line  with  the  plants,  and  nailing 
lathes  or  sticks,  nine  inches  apart  on  the  stakes, 
to  which  the  plants  are  tied  by  any  soft  stting. 

Mr.  Burr,  in  his  valuable  book,  the  Vegetables 
of  America,  says  that  when  the  two  first  trasses 
of  bloom  have  expanded  over  each  shoot,  tbe 
shoot  should  be  stopped  by  pinching  oflT  the  por- 
tion which  is  bejond  the  leaf  above  the  second 
truss,  and  no  more  lateral  shoots  should  be  softer- 
ed  to  grow ;  but  the  leaves  must  be  carefhlly  pre- 
served, especially  those  near  the  trusses  of  blooo. 
The  number  of  shoots  on  each  plant  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  particn- 
lar  plant ;  but  three  or  four  will  be  quite  enon^ 
leaving  about  half  a  doxep  trusses  of  fhdt.  The 
ripening  of  the  fhiit  may  be  hastened  by  setthig 
the  plants  against  a  south  wall  or  close  fence,  and 
liberally  watered  if  the  weather  be  dry. 

The  Qardener'e  Chronicle  gives  the  French 
method  as  follows :  <*As  soon  as  a  cluster  of  flow- 
ers is  visible,  they  top  the  stem  down  to  the  clut- 
ter, 80  that  the  flowers  tenninate  the  stem.  The 
effect  is,  that  the  sap  is  immediataly  impelled  into 
the  two  buds  next  b^w  the  claster^  which  sooii 
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push  tirongty,  and  prodnoe  another  cluster  of 
flowers  each.  When  these  are  visible,  the  branch 
to  whieh  they  belong  Is  also  topped  down  to  their 
lerel;  and  this  Is  done  five  times  sncoessiTcly. 
By  this  means,  the  plants  became  stout,  dwarf 
boshes,  not  abore  eighteen  inches  high.  In  order 
to  prevent  their  foiling  oyer,  sticks  or  strings  are 
stretched  horizontally  along  the  rows,  so  as  to 
*  keep  the  plants  erect.  In  addition  to  this,  all  lat- 
erals that  have  no  flowers,  and  after  the  fifth  top- 
ping,  all  laterals  whatsoever,  are  nipped  off.  In 
this  way,  the  ripe  sap  is  directed  into  the  fhiit, 
which  acquires  a  beauty,  size,  and  excellence 
nnattainable  by  other  means/* 

Bat  in  ordinary  field  culture,  and  by  those  who 
raise  tomatoes  for  the  market,  little  attention  is 
paid  to  training  or  trimming. 

THB  CUT  WORM. 

As  the  origin  and  habits  of  the  Cut  Worm  have 

been  a  subject  of  doubtfhl  dispuution,  I  will  here 

relate  my  experiments.    The  latter  part  of  last 

Aagust  I  procured  some  of  the  worms,  placed 

I       tiiem  in  a  box  with  earth,  fed  them  on  tobacco 

r       IsaTes  until  they  refosed  to  eat,  and  buried  them- 

I        selTes  in  the  earth.    In  two  weeks  I  dug  tbem  up 

and  found  they  had  gone  through  a  state  of  trans- 

'        ibimation,  each  one  befaig  encased  in  what  I  shall 

term  a  sarcophagus,  about  an  inch  in  length,  being 

pointed,  and  resembling  in  form  a  gimblet  handle, 

with  traces  of  legs,  wings  and  horns  thereupon, 

denoting  it  would  come  up  a  winged  animal,    i 

I        brol^e  open  one  of  them  and  found  it  to  contain 

thousands  of  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of 

nnd.    I  covered  them  up  again,  and  in  the  latter 

part  of  September  they  came  up  brown  millers 

containing  the  eggs.    These  millers  deposit  their 

eggs  hi  the  fall  upon  decay  ins  vegetation,  and  die, 

thdr  mission  being  fulfilled.   The  eggs  remain 

amid  the  wreck  of  decayed  vegetation,  and  are 

ploughed  under  in  the  spring,  and  as  the  ground 

^       warms  and  vegetation  increases,  they  burst  their 

I        fetters,  and  the  worm  renews  his  ravages.    And 

!        BO  on  through  successive  generations.    The  leaf 

I        tobacco  worms,  with  which  I  have  likewise  exper- 

'        hnented,  remain  in  their  sarcophagus  until  spring, 

i        and  come  up  large  white  millers,  which  deposit 

their  eggs  upon  the  plant  in  the  stillness  of  night 

and  morning,  and  in  eight  and  forty  hours  they 

become  worms  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

They  sometimes  are  found  upon  the  tomato  plant, 

nrying  somewhat  in  their  outlines,  but  the  insect 

is  the  same.  Lbandbb  Mokton. 

BaiJSeld,  Mass.,  June,  1867. 

RBMAnxs.— After  these  experiments,  we  are  con- 
fident that  our  correspondent  i^  not  only  better 
^  prepared  to  contend  against  the  ravages  of  these 
toraclous  worms,  but  he  has  a  new  interest  in  their 
history.  Several  years  ago.  Prof.  Harris,  author 
of  a  most  valuable  hock  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation,  tried  a  similar  experisnent  with  quite 
a  Urge  number  of  cut  worms,  gathered  in  June 
•ad  July,  fkom  near  cabbage  plaMs,  potato  bills, 
oomflelds,  and  the  flower  garden.  They  were  all 
rtrj  stanUar  in  appearance,  though  difRnrent  in 
tise.  They  were  soon  changed  to  what  naturalists 
caU  chiysalids,  a  preferable  word,  perhape,  to  that 
used  l^  our  correspondent.  The  word  sareopha- 
gns,  aecording  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  is  now 
Vmeiaay  used  to  denote  any  atom  coffin  or  leoap- 


tide  for  the  dead.  Primarily  It  meant  flesh-eating, 
and  at  first  it  was  applied  to  coffins  made  of  a  kind 
of  lime  stone  that  consumed  the  flesh  of  bodies  hi 
a  few  weeks. 

Between  the  twentieth  of  July  and  the  fifteenth 
of  August,  Mr.  H.  says  his  chrysalids  changed 
to  the  moth  state,  and  came  out  of  the  earth. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  however,  these  cut-worms 
produced  five  diffhrent  species  of  moths.  The  an- 
nexed cuts  illustrate  the  regular  transformations 
of  the  peach  tree  borer,  and  other  higk  orders  of 

IToTM.  Coooon,  CkrystOis, 

Insects.  Most  of  the  Insects,  says  Mr.  Harris,  as 
they  leave  off  eating,  spin  around  their  bodies  a 
sort  of  shroud  or  cocoon,  into  which  some  inter- 
weave the  hairs  of  their  own  bodies,  and  some  em- 
ploy, in  the  same  way,  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  or 
even  grains  of  earth.  Other  caterpillars  suspend 
themselves,  in  various  ways,  by  silken  threads, 
without  enclosing  their  bodies  in  cocoons ;  and 
again  there  are  others  which  merely  enter  the  earth 
to  undergo  their  transformations.  The  cut  worms 
form  no  cocoons,  but  are  changed  to  chrysalids  in 
the  ground,  and  as  our  correspondent  says,  appear 


as  brown  millers,  which,  alter  a  brief  existence  In 
the  winged  state,  and  after  depositing  their  eggs, 
disappeax^^haying  finished  their  course,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  perpetuation  of  their  kind. 

KAISINO  ftOOTS  ON  ORJLBB  7AXM8. 

Brother  S.,  of  Roxbury,  intimates  that  he  thinks 
I  should  do  well  to  substitute  carrots  as  one  of  the 
rotation  field  crops  instead  of  the  potato.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  so. 

There  are  so  many  diflbrent  drcumstances  and 
conditions  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  one 
theory  or  practice  is  not  applicable  to  all.  There 
is  the  market  gardener,  the  ftmcy  farmer,  the  silk 
gloved  theorist,  retired  perhaps  firom  some  success- 
mi  speculation,  and  sometimes  a  person  with  a 
very  limited  amount  of  land  largely  supplied  with 
labor.  Even  the  successftil  practices  of  either  of 
these  classes  would  be  very  irrelevant  to  the  mast 
of  farmers  in  a  grazing  district.  It  will  not  do  for 
us  to  cultivate  our  farms  as  I  see  it  stated  Horace 
Greeley  does  his,  at  an  expense  of  four  or  five  times 
what  the  products  might  be  bonidit  for  in  market. 
We  must  cultivate  to  a  profit.  True,  some  of  us 
cultivate  too  much  for  the  present  profit.  In  stir- 
ring the  soil,  the  first  Object  should  be  the  prepm^ 
tion  of  the  land  for  an  abandant  hagr  crop.   That 
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beiDg  the  staple  prodact,  and  the  most  eoonomteal 

and  only  reliable  cattle  feed.  All  other  crops, 
when  mode  secondary  to  that,  and  right  1>  econo- 
mised, may  be  raised  in  sufficient  supply  for  most 
farms.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  farming  generally,  is  inability  to  get  over  onr 
meadow  land  with  some  caltivated  crop  as  often 
as  it  needs  i-csascitatlng.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
keeping  land  but  one  or  two  years  at  most  nnder 
the  plongh ;  and  of  cnltivatlng  such  crops  as  can 
be  grown  on  a  large  number  of  acres  in  a  year,  to 
fit  it  for  BC^edlng  down. 

The  carrot  seed  is  one  very  slow  to  germinate, 
tender  and  delicate.  The  ground,  for  its  snccess- 
ftil  cultivation,  needs  a  tilth  and  richness  too  great 
to  introduce  it  as  a  rotation  crop  on  our  mountain 
farms.  The  almost  endless  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired in  dressing  a  carrot  field,  at  a  season  when 
labor  is  from  forty  to  forty-five  dollars  per  month, 
or  ftom  two  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  day,  is 
no  inconsiderable  item.  And  then  the  crop  when 
introduced  as  above,  might  be  set  down,  instead  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  hundred  bushels  per  acre, 
more  safely  at  one  third,  or  at  most,  one-half  of 
that  amount. 

The  diffbrent  varieties  of  the  beet  and  turnip 
may  with  much  more  propriety  be  introduced  as  a 
rotation  field  crop.  I  like  a  variety,  and  have  had 
a  limited  experiince  in  raising  the  dlffierent  kinds 
of  roots  for  the  last  thirty  years.  .  But  only  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  seven  hundred  bushels  in  a  year 
of  the  other  kinds,  and  to  the  amount  of  three, 
and  not  less  than  one  of  the  carrot,  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  I  now  raise  less  than  formerly  of  the 
carrot,  and  believe  it  is  the  case  generally  in  this 
mountain  section. 

In  your  correspondent's  war  of  extermination 
on  weeds,  1  heartilv  ensage,  also  against  every 
other  foe  of  our  soil,  and  with  as  much  vigor  as 
though  I  expected  the  fight  to  close  at  the  end  of 
ten  years.  Old  Ned. 

Waahinffton  CawUy,  Vi.,  Jwn»  4, 1867. 

HBK  MAKURB. 

I  have  seen  in  the  papers  many  statements  in 
regard  to  the  profit  of  keeping  fowls,  but  few  of 
them  make  any  account  of  the  manure.  Now  I 
think,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  that  the 
manure  iVom  fifty  hens,  if  carefully  saved,  prop- 
erly composted,  and  judiciously  applied,  is  more 
valuable  than  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  any  of  the 
manures  that  can  be  bought  in  the  market. 

Pelham,  N.  H.,  June,  1867.         B.  F.  Cvttbk. 


AOBIOUIiTUBAIi  ITEMS. 

—  The  first  strawberries  were  forwarded  firom 
Cobden,  Southern  Illinois,  to  Chicago,  May  20. 

—The  Fair  of  the  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  Agri- 
^  cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  St.  Albans,  Sefit. 
18  and  19. 

—Geo.  W.  Rublee,  of  Berkshire,  Vt.,  made  2000 
pounds  of  maple  sugar  firom  600  second  growth 
trees  this  spring. 

—Charles  Washburn,  of  Beading,  Vt.,  sheared 
23}  pounds  of  wool  from  his  two  year  old  buck, 
which  had  only  ordinary  keeping. 

—Mr.  Oliver  Wilkinson,  of  Townsend,  YL,  has 
a  ewe  sheep  that  has  had  and  raised  twenty-two 
lambs  in  eleven  years. 

—  A  correspondent  of  the  Country  OmUUman 
says  that  the  com  planting  machines  in  use  in 
lUlDois,  thOQi^  operating  well  when  new  and  on 


land  In  good  order,  are  liable  to  clog,  and  leave 
the  work  badly  done.  An  improvement  is  needed 
by  which  the  driver  shall  have  warning  when  the 
kernels  cease  to  fall  into  the  fhrrow. 

—Vermont  suffers  less  firom  dogs  than  any  Stito 
in  the  Union,  and  yet  five  hundred  sheep  wen 
killed  by  these  useless  curs  during  the  past  yeff 
in  five  counties  of  the  State. 

—Messrs.  S.  and  W.  S.  Allen,  Veigemes,  Tt, 
inform  us  that  a  Short-Horn  cow  of  their  herd 
dropped  a  calf  that  weighed  141  lbs.  before  sock- 
ing. 

—  The  most  wonderi\il  labor-saving  contrirsoee 
is  to  be  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College. 
The  students  will  be  taught  fiurming  without  lesn- 
ing  to  work. 

—  Dyer  and  Seneca  D.  Townshend,  of  Walling- 
ford,  Vt.,  have  recently  sold  their  entire  stock  of 
yearling  merino  ewes  to  A.  £.  Smith  of  ClareDdoB, 
for  fifty  dollars  per  head. 

—The  Shenandoah  Valley,  (Va.,)  fkrmen  bars 
recovered  iYx>m  the  effects  of  the  war  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  now  have  growing  the  laigest  and  IfaMrt 
wheat  crop  ever  raised  in  that  section. 

—If  yon  have  a  screw  rusted  into  wood,  or  t 
nut  or  a  bolt  that  will  not  readily  turn,  poor  oa  a 
little  kerosene  and  let  it  remain.  In  a  little  wkile 
it  will  penetrate  the  interstices  so  as  to  be  essilj 
started. 

—  Through  the  whole  South  the  earliest  vegeta- 
bles and  the  first  spring  chickens  are  broo^t  ioto 
the  towns  by  the  fireedmen.  "And  they  save  their 
money  to  buy  them  a  fkrm,  to  lead  a  difl^Ral 
Ufe." 

—  Horace  Greeley  says  that  he  lost  $1200  \tf  the 
Fawks'  steam  plow  failure  in  Illinois,  but  be  itill 
expresses  the  belief  that  within  ten  years,  lend  will 
be  plowed  twenty  inches  deep  at  a  cost  of  91  per 
acre. 

—The  Prairie  Farmer  states  that  Dr.  Hall  bsf 
adopted  the  plan  of  planting  plum  trees  at  stated 
intervals  in  his  orchards  of  peach,  cherry,  ftc, « 
nearly  all  the  curcnlios  can  be  caught  upon  then 
so  long  as  there  Is  any  flmit  to  sting. 

*  —The  number  of  sheep  returned  by  the  auditor 
of  the  county  of  .Portage,  Ohio,  in  1866  was  137r 
633 ;  while  the  number  for  1867  is  but  124,427,-« 
decrease  of  13,206  in  a  single  county,  equal  tot 
flilling  off  of  one  million  in  the  whole  State. 

—Last  year  130  mules  and  100  hogs  were  wit- 
tered in  Ohio  on  the  product  of  66  acres  of  eon, 
and  they  had  it  before  them  all  the  time.  The 
foddering  season  there  is  nsuaUy  about  five  msothi 
in  length. 

—At  a  late  discussion  on  aleam  culthration,  in 
England,  Prof.  Voelcher  said  that  he  believed  if 
steam  plows  were  placed  on  our  strong  days  we 
should  not  want  any  drainage  at  all,  farther  thsa 
to  cany  offsnrfhce  water.  The  superior  cnltifa- 
tlon  would  improvtt  the  mechanical  condltloo  cf 
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the  8qU  to  sacli  an  extent,  that  ereiy  inch  of  nin 
that  &lls  upon  the  land  would  be  required  hy  the 
growiDg  regetation.  It  now  goes  through  the 
drains  simply  because  it  runs  through  the  cracks 
in  the  ground ;  it  does  not  go  through  the  soil. 

—  Mr.  J.  Strickler,  Monroe,  Pa.,  who  has  been  a 
flvmer  flftj-six  years,  wishes  to  know  how  the 
Tankees  manage  to  give  their  sons  a  good  college 
learning  and  keep  them  at  fkrmlng  after  they  hare 
got  through?    Who  said  they  did  do  it  ? 

— A  piece  of  roofing  slate,  any  thin  flat  stone,  or 
eren  a  shingle,  placed  under  cantelonpes,  water- 
melons, &C.,  will  prevent  the  ground  iVom  extract- 
ing  the  flavor  ftnom  the  lower  part  of  the  melon. 
Slid  also  considerably  hasten  its  ripening. 

—Mr.  H.  Murray,  of  Clay,  Illinois,  has  a  plastic 

slate  roof  which  has  been  on  eight  months,  and 

after  a  three  hours'  rain  the  water  has  a  bad  taste, 

which  unflts  it  for  a  cistern.    Besides  this,  it  gives 

the  water  a  yellow  tinge,  which  strikes  into  the 

white  clothes  when  washed. 

k         —  From  a  ewe  22}  months  old,  Mr.  W.  B.  De- 

I        sk)  of  Bast   Bupert,  Vt.,  sheared  a  fleece,  the 

growth  of  Hi  months,  which  weighed  18  lbs.,  and 

'        she  had  a  lamb  by  her  side.     Her  flrst  fleece 

weighed  12|  lbs.    She  was  sired  by  C.  D.  Sweet's 

(Hammond)  buck  of  Nortb^Bennington. 

—On  Mr.  J.  T.  Warder's  form  of  600  acres,  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  there  are  four  flelds  of  seventy 
or  eighty  acres  each,  on  which  the  rotation  is  to 
tun  over  the  sod  for  com,  which  is  followed  by 
wheat,  then  seeded  to  clover  and  timothy,  and  then 
mowed  or  pastured  two  years. 

—  The  following  grumble  at  the  weather  should 
p       be  read,  as  it  was  evidently  written,  in  a  wet  spell : 

I  I'd  like  to  hire  a  man  to  stop 

Each  crevice  in  the  sky ; 
I  Though  rata  may  benefit  the  crop, 

l*tn  not  a  crop,  not  I. 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  Ameriean  AffrieuUurUt 
lays  that  rats  dislike  coal  tar  very  much,  and  that 

!  he  is  in  the  babit  of  daubing  it  about  their  holes 
and  runs,  with  good  resul^.  Coal  tar  mixed  with 
■snd  to  the  consistency  of  thick  mortar,  is  an 
effectual  stopper  to  rat-holes. 

^  We  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  that  Mr. 
Daniel  Carleton  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  sold  last 

\  year  pigs  to  the  amount  of  #160,  the  product  of 
two  litters  of  one  sow  six  years  old,  besides  three 
which  he  kept  himself.  There  were  ten  pigs  in 
the  first  litter  and  thirteen  in  the  second. 

—In  regard  to  killing  Canada  thistles  by  plow- 
ing and  hoeing,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Fanners'  Club  says  he  has  a  piece  of  land  that  has 
been  hoed  15  yean,  and  there  are  ten  thistles  now 
to  one  where  he  commenced.  He  succeeds  better 
in  mowing  them  when  in  blossom. 

—  Mr.  D.  T.  Clough  of  Thetford,  Vt,  informs 
u  that  a  back  of  his  fnm  Sanford's  Comet,  which 
*'was  kept  on  poor  swail  hay,  until  March,  and 
withont  exposure  to  the  sun,  this  spring,  sheared 


21  lbs.,  and  after  shearing  weighed  93  lbs."  What 
would  the  fleece  have  weighed  if  the  animal  had 
been  fed  up  to  125  lbs.  ?    He  was  two  years  old. 

—Prof.  Yandervier  states  the  grape  growers  on 
the  Bhine,  after  experimenting  a  thousand  years 
have  found  that  a  particular  grape  is  required  for  a 
particular  soil,  which  is  of  limited  extent,  and  that 
guano,  when  applied,  so  injured  the  quality  of  the 
wine  that  the  guano  had  to  be  dug  out  and  thrown 
away. 

—  Cattle  are  becoming  so  scarce  in  the  Northern 
States  that  it  was  encouraging  to  read  in  a  late 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Vrdonf  thatsnch  immense  herds 
of  cattle  are  roaming  at  will  through  the  wilds  of 
that  State  and  Georgia,  as  to  prove  a  serious  in- 
convenience to  the  railroad  trains  which  traverse 
those  sections. 

—The  Paris  Exposition  correspondent  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  says  that  Comstock's  BotarT^ 
Spader,  there  on  exhibition,  has  been  tested  and 
did  most  excellent  work ;  that  it  is  attracting  very 
general  attention,  and  is  now  being  manufactured 
in  England,  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  that  the  im- 
plement is  greatly  improved  over  anything  he  had 
seen  in  this  country. 

—A  creosoted  sleeper,  put  down  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Hallway,  in  England,  in  August, 
1841,  was  taken  up  March  14, 1867,  after  nearly  25 
years'  service.  The  grain  of  the  wood,  although 
slightly  discolored  .by  creosote,  is  as  tnsh  and 
apparently  as  tough  as  that  of  newly-sawed  tim- 
ber, and  the  odor  of  creosote  is  as  strong  as  if  the 
wood  had  just  been  operated  upon. 


It  seemed  as  though  tbegates  of  heaven 

Were  opened  in  the  West, 
And  all  the  angcla  looking  oat. 

In  ahining  garments  dreat. 

Their  radiant  fbrms  went  flitting  past 

The  gateway  of  the  bleat. 
Then  In  a  chariot  of  flame 

They  took  the  aun  to  reat. 

-J7.  jr.  X.  kiRwraiirew  Tvrker. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Oentleman^ 
whose  experience  with  the  Brahmas  was  unfavor- 
able, says  he  had  got  out  of  patience  with  his 
common  fowls,  but  when  he  commenced  with  the 
Brahmas,  wishing  to  make  a  fair  comparison,  he 
gave  them  as  good  treatment  as  the  Brahmas,  and 
to  his  surprise  they  have  laid  more  profhsely,  and 
thus  far  have  proved,  in  all  respects,  superior  to 
the  Brahmas. 

—During  a  late  visit  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Warder,  near  Cincinnati,  the  editor  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  was  infomKed  that  in  thirty  years  four 
wheat  crops  had  been  lost— in  two  instances  from 
rust,  and  twice  ftom  freesing  out.  The  crop  of 
1866  was  a  total  failure,  ftom  the  latter  cause, 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Ohio. 
On  175  acres  Mr.  Warder  did  not  cut  a  sfaigle  sheaf  t 
Land,  labor,  and  seed,  were  a  total  loss. 

—A  dusting  of  dry  wood  ashes  is  recommended 
t^  W.  N,  Bamett,  of  West  Haven,  Ct.,  In  the* 
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Coundry  Omtleman^  M  a  protection  from  the  cor- 
eallo  and  other  insects.  Hts  trees  are  trained  low 
so  that  the  ashes  may  be  more  easily  applied.  It 
shoald  be  dooe  at  ntnrise^  when  the  dew  is  on, 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  drop  from  the  fmit,  and 
repeated  when  washed  off  till  the  frait  is  two- 
thirds  grovm— the  object  being  to  keep  the  fruit 
covered  with  a  coating  of  ashes. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Lamoille  Newt  Dealer 
says  he  snccessfally  defends  his  yine  patches  in 
this  way :  *'Lay  a  board,  one  or  more  according  to 
the  size  of  your  patch,  between  the  rows,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  afford  shelter  to  toads  in  the  day 
time,  and  leave  it  undisturbed,  so  that  they  will 
make  their  home  under  it,  which  they  will  do  in 
great  numbers.  At  nlghi  they  sally  out  and  de- 
vour every  bug,  and  grow  fat  as  aldermen." 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  says,  "The  competition  in  plow- 
ing has  thus  f)Bur  been  between  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  resulting  very  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers.  The  French  journals  attempt 
to  apologize  for  this  state  of  things  by  saying  that 
the  English  competitors  have  brought  with  them 
chosen  plowmen  and  horses.  There  is  some  point 
in  this  charge,  yet  nothing  but  very  rude,  ill-con- 
structed plows,  could  do  such  wretched  wor^, 
as  the  French  plowmen  have  done.  French  plows 
are  fifty  years  behind  the  age. 

—Horace  Greeley  says  that  the  year  1866  was 
remarkable  for  the  general  deficiency  of  its  har- 
rests  throughout  the  Union.  Former  years  were 
more  palpably  unfruitftil— 1816  especially  80—1836 
perhaps  as  meagre  in  its  returns  to  the  husband- 
man, but  this  in  good  part  because  he  put  forth 
too  little  exertion ;  but  in  no  former  year  of  this 
century  was  the  fUlure  of  crops  so  widespread  as 
in  1866.  Wheat  was  less  than  half  an  average 
yield  throughout ;  so  that  our  country,  which  ex- 
ported millions  of  bushels  of  this  staple  in  the 
midst  of  our  great  civil  war,  has  actually  been  im- 
porting for  some  months  past,  as  she  had  scarcely 
done  before  since  1836-7. 


flNBiOHnra  thb  bohi  bt  tubiting 

I  XTNDBB  FLtAlTTS. 

J  The  practice  of  plowing  plants  under  the 
soil  to  enrich  it  is  not  a  new  one.  or  one  of 
doubtful  expediency.  It  was  practiced  among 
the  ancients,  is  continued  to  this  time,  and, 
under  some  circumstances,  with  most  signal 
advantages.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  conven- 
ient to  keep  much  stock,  the  land  may  be 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  fertiHty  by  filling  the 
soil  with  vegetable  matter  by  plowing  in  plants 
of  one  kind  or  another,  to  become  decomposed 
there.  So  of  lands  that  it  is  desired  to  culti- 
vate, and  which  lie  on  hills  that  are  difficult  of 
ascent,  or  are  so  far  from  the  bam  as  to  make 


carting  manure  too  expensive.  In  many  cawcis, 
too,  with  the  aid  of  modem  machinery,  many 
farmers  could  cultivate  more  acres  than  tbef 
usually  do,  if  they  had  the  means  ef  manuring 
them  well. 

We  take  it  that  the  fiict  is  well  established 
that  this  course  may  be  pursued  with  profit. 
A  question  remains  behind : — ^In  what  condi- 
tion will  the  plants  afford  the  greatest  ben^t 
to  the  soil, — green  or  dry  P  Will  some  of  our 
intelligent  correspondents  tell  us  ? 


WOOIi  AND  WOOUBNB, 
Since  January,  we  have  received  regularly 
from  Washington  a  neatly  printed  quarto  pam- 
phlet entitled  '^Monthly  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Statiatics*  Treasury  De- 
partment,^* Alex.  Delmar,  Director.  It  fur- 
nishes a  large  amount  of  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  trade  and  conunerce  of  the  country. 
From  the  Report  for  May  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
importations  of  Wool,  Sheep,  Goat*8  and 
Camel  Hair  and  manufactures  thereof,  duzing 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and 
April  of  the  present  year : — 


Raw  and  fleece 
notbft  ft  Casslm'rB 
Waste  orSlwddy 
Shawls 
BlankeU 
DreaaChoods 
ManuPa  notapecfd 

Total 


$284^66 

6»,946 

185,008 

18,l»56 

2,016,018 


Feb. 

$468,184 

908,260 


290,364 

4,102 

1,768,686 

1,180,675 


$621,026 

688,147 

68,092 

216,781 

2,966 

1,194,369 


Aptfl 

$T47,2S6 

480,142 

28,0» 

116,686 

1,296 

168,709 

674,968 


4,676,864  4,646,608  3,806,29612^^3406 

Showing  a  grand  total  of  915,712,372  for 
the  four  months.  From  other  tables  it  appears 
manufactures  of  cotton  were  impcnrted  to  the 
amount  of  $12,941,009 ;  of  silk  goods  $6,203,- 
161.  From  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
ferred that  our  peopte  are  "bound  to  wear 
good  clothes  if  they  do  not  lay  up  a  cent." 


8HSDP  SHSABINQ  OT  HAIHS. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kortfa  Kenoe- 
bec  Wool  Growers^  Association,  in  Waterrilk, 
June  4th,  there  was  a  show  of  sheep,  a  shear- 
ing festival,  and  a  good  time  generally.  We 
condense  the  accompanying  tabular  statement 
of  the  names  of  exhibitors,  age  and  weight  of 
animal,  weight  a£  fleece  and  length  of  staple  ef 
the  differerent  fleeces,  from  the  Afams  Far- 
mer, who  remarks :  "An  interesting  acene  il 
was,  some  fifteen  of  the  most  expert  shearen 
in  all  the  region,  seated  on  the  fresh,  green 
grass,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with  coats  cS, 
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Bkeves  rolled  up,  and  each  of  them  on  his 
knees  holding  his  pet  back  or  ewe  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  plied  the  sharp 
shears  over  the  smooth,  fat  sides  of  the  im- 
mense Cotswold,  or  followed  the  heary  folds 
of  the  neck  of  some  Merino." 


Clam  Ajm  Owiaut. 


1^     V  ^ 


FuU  Blood  Merino  BwAi. 
Eph.   Maxham,  Waterville .  .  . 
JoahuaNye  **  .  •  . 

i«  it 

BlUah  Blaisden         *'  !  I  ' 

Geo.  B.  Shores,         **  .  .  . 

Dr.  N.  B.  Bontelle    **  .  ,  . 

P.  W.  Ayer,  Freedom 

Beth  Wentwortb,  China 

aK.8awtelletWatervtlle.  •  .  . 

Grade  Merino  Buokt, 
Bossell  Freeman,  Wintlow  .  •  * 
Beth  Wentwortb,  China .  .  .  .  , 
Vred.  B.  Wing,  Waterville .  .  . 

Fua  Blood  MeHaw  Ewe, 
Eplk.  Maxham,  Waterville   .  .  . 

(I  ii  n  ,   ',    \ 

Cotswold  Buck,  (wMhed.) 

0.  P.  Church,  Bradford 

Orade  Cotewold  Swe,  (eoeeei,) 
W.  J.  Morrill,  Waterville .  .  .  . 
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FIiAVOB  OF  OHSE8E, 
In  connection  with  our  remarks  last  week 
upon  this  subject,  we  publish  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  circular  issued  hy  Mr.  Weeks  to 
the  patrons  of  the  Week^s  cheese  factory  in 
Yerona,  K.  Y.  Mr.  W.  is  the  seoretaiy  of 
the  American  Daiiymen^s  Association.  Its 
SQggestiona  are  applicable  to  private  as  well 
•8  to  factory  dair3ring. 

1.  Neyer,  under  any  circnmBtances,  send  a  can 
of  milk  to  the  fkctory  that  Ins  not  been  strained. 
A  tin  strainer  pail  is  best,  bat  a  clean,  carefully 
scalded  cloth,  stretched  upon  a  neat  little  frame, 
which  may  be  placed,  directly  over  the  can,  will 
answer.  This  I  deem  all-important,  and  any  one 
who  will  examine  the  contents  of  the  strainer  at 
any  factory  will  be  convinced  of  it. 

2.  See  to  it  that  the  milking  bo  performed  in  a 
deanly  manner,  and  never  tolerate  filthy  habits  in 
milkers.  It  is  nnjast  to  the  purchaser  and  to  the 
consumers  of  our  cheese. 

3.  Pay  more  attention  to  the  cans,  especially  to 
the  seams,  covers  and  faucets.  In  hot  weather  be 
particularly  vigi lant.  A  thorough  rinsing  at  night, 
•od  a  rinsing,  washing,  scalding  and  sunning  in 
the  morning,  will  suffice,  though  it  is  very  desira- 
ble that  in  hot  weather  the  cans  and  foucits  be 
scoured  with  salt  twice  a  week. 

4.  When  it  is  possible,  avoid  the  use  of  all  wood- 
^vessels.  Tin  is  the  only  JU  article  for  pails,  8^, 
when  wood  is  used,  extra  care  must  ne  employed 
fa  cleansing.  Beware  of  freshly  painted  pails,  for 
their  use  is  dangerous. 

6.  See  to  it  that  when  the  cows  are  driven  from 
the  pasture,  they  be  not  chased  by  dogs,  nor  in  any 
^y  hurried  and  heated. 

6.  Always  have  leaky  cans  promptly  repaired. 

7.  In  portions  of  the  year,  when  milk  is  sent  to 
rae  fiictory  only  once  daily,  always  put  the  night's 
™ik  into  the  can  (into  two  if  you  haTe  them,) 


leave  the  cover  off,  set  in  a  cool  place,  and  stir  the 
mass  with  a  dipper  several  times  during  the  even- 
ing."* 


WABTB  OF  J*OB0B   IN   VEOSTATION. 

There  are  many  facts  in  vegetable  growth 
that  are  wonderful  and  mysterious.  A  com- 
mon pump  will  raise  water  some  thirty  feet 
with  comparative  ease,  but  with  all  our  con* 
trivances  of  air-chambers  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery, it  is  difficult  to  raise  it  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  feet.  Yet  how  readily  the  sap 
**run0^*  to  the  topmost  bough  of  the  highest 
trees — though  the  perpendicular  ascent  may  be 
from  two  to  three,  or  even  four  hundred  feet, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Trees  of  Califor- 
nia !    What  makes  it  go  up? 

The  following  article  does  not  answer  this 
question,  but  it  states  some  curious  facts  and 
theories  which  we  think  will  interest  every  one 
who  has  trained  grape,  hop,  bean  or  pea  vines. 
It  is  entitled,  '*On  the  Consumption  of  Force 
by  Plants  in  Overcoming  Gravitation,**  and 
was  written  by  Thomas  Meehan,  Editor  of  the 
O^dener^s  MarUhly,  and  published  in  the  Pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Soieucee, 
Philadelphia. 

Every  one  interested  in  Horticulture  knows 
how  uncertain  is  the  successful  cultivatfon  of  the 
fiprape  in  the  United  States.  The  vines  usually 
flourish  well  for  a  few  years,  but  in  most  in* 
stances  become  the  prey  of  numerous  diseases 
before  they  attain  any  very  great  age. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  this  general 
failure  is  the  fact  that  grape  vines  growing  over 
trees  are  generally  heSthy  and  fruitful  to  a  re« 
markable  extent.  Branches  from  unhealthy 
vines  on  trellises,  when  they  can  get  to  ramble 
over  the  twiffgy  branches  of  a  neighboring 
tree,  resume  Uie  health  and  vigor  lost  by  the 
parent  or  main  vine. 

These  facts  have  had  numerous  observers, 
and  are  generally  admitted.  They  have  been 
frequent^  discussed  in  Horticultural  journals ; 
but  every  theoir  hitherto  brought  forward  has 
been  refuted.  For  instance,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  pirdal  shade  afforded  by  the  tree 
benefited  the  grape  vine ;  but  it  is  as  perfect 
when  growing  over  low  bushes,  on  hot  banks,  ex- 
posed to  hot  and  dry  temperatures,  as  when  lux- 
uriating among  the  shadv  branches  of  the  tall- 
est trees.  Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  as 
the  vine  is  supposed  to  like  a  dry  soil,  the 
roots  of  the  tree  tended  to  absorb  superflu- 
ous moisture,  and  thus  furnished  the  best  con- 
ditions for  the  vine  roots ;  but  healthy  vines  are 
found  on  trees  in  impassable  swamps ;  besides, 
the  oases  of  branches  from  trellises  before  al- 
luded to,  answer  this  supposition.  Some  have 
thouglht  that  as  the  foreign  vine,  growing  ud- 
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der  glass,  thrives  there  so  well,  principally  on 
account  of  humid  atmosphere,  the  evaporation 
from  the  trees^  foliage  might  benefit  the*  vine 
growing  over  it ;  but  it  has  been  further  ob- 
served that  they  grow  as  well  over  dead  trees 
as  over  living  ones ;  and  so  on,  in  like  manner, 
every  theory  has  been  refuted,  and  the  true 
reason  unexplained. 

I  think  Mr.  Darwin's  discovery  of  tendril 
motion  will  afford  the  key  to  this  phenomenon, 
and  enable  us  to  form  a  new  theory  as  to  the 
origin  and  employment  of  force  in  vegetable 
growth. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  the  tendrils  of 
plants  are  in  continuous  motion  for  a  longtime 
until  they  find  something  to  cling  to,  when  mo- 
tion at  once  ceases.  ]V£)tion  is  an  attribute  of 
vittJ  force ;  and  vital  force,  whatever  be  its 
origin,  must  be  sustained  by  nutrition. 

There  are  two  forms  of  motion.  The  one 
we  call  growth,  which  is  the  motion  of  the  cells 
individually;  the  other,  in  animals,  we  call 
muscular  motion,  is  the  movement  of  the  cells 
collectively.  This  tendril  motion,  unnamed 
because  until  lately  unknown,  is  analogous  to 
animal  muscular  motion,  in  its  being  a  collec- 
tive movement  of  the  parts. 

In  animals  we  know  that  nutrition  will  only 
supply  a  given  amount  of  force,  and  that  if  mus- 
cular motion  receives  an  undue  proportion  of 
this  force,  growth  (cell  motion)  suffers.  In 
common  language,  the  over-run  horse  gains  no 
flesh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disuse  of  mus- 
cular power  fattens  the  animal.  If  the  same 
division  of  motion  exists  in  plants,  and  Mr. 
Darwin's  paper  shows  it  does,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  if  one  form  gets  more  than  its  due 
share,  the  healthful  balance  is  destroyed—in 
other  words,  the  force  necessary  for  excessive 
tendril  motion  in  the  grape  vine  exhausts  the 
nutritive  powers  of  the  plant  to  supply ;  growth 
suffers,  and  disease  ensues. 

To  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  of  unsuc- 
cessful grape  culture,  we  find  in  no  system  of 
grape  management  is  any  provision  made  for 
arresting  tendril  motion, — ^but  on  the  tree 
thousands  of  little  twigs  invite  the  tendrils  at 
every  turn .  No  motion  is  expended  except  for 
what  we  might  almost  term  healthful  exercise, 
— the  balance  is  used  in  growth. 

Observation  on  many  species  of  climbing 
vines  under  similar  circumstances  confirms 
these  views.  The  growth  anc^ general  health- 
fulness  of  every  kind  of  vine,  is  in  exact  pro- 
ponion  to  Uie  climbing  facilities  afforded  it. 
The  garden  pea  will  furnish  a  ready  means  of 
testing  this  proposition.  It  will  be  found  that 
difference  in  vi^r,  general  healthfulness,  and 
longevity,  is  strikingly  in  favor  of  those  grown 
on  twiggy  branches.  Peas  unstaked,  grow 
weakly,  bear  early  and  sparine,  and  die  young. 
Honeysuckles  ramble  to  great  neights  and  have 
large  luxuriant  foliage  on  fine  wire  trellises, 
but  when  dangling  to  one  straight  stick  they 
grow  very  little  indeed.  The  most  striking  in- 
stance that  came  under  my  observation  was  in 


!  some  Wistaria  sineMis  which  had  been  trained 
to  form  self-supporting  dwarf  trees.  The 
branches  would  only  grow  two  or  three  feet  in 
a  season,  but  a  few  of  the  shoots  in  time  bend- 
ing over  and  reaching  the  ground,  where  they 
found  a  natural  support,  would  grow  thirty 
feet  during  a  single  season.  The  cmservations 
in  this  way  were  so  unifonu,  and  the  materials 
being  everywhere,  any  one  can  verify  this 
without  it  being  necessary  for  me  to  particu- 
larize further  instances. 

Every  effort  of  nature  is  but  an  endeavor  to 
accomplish  an  object.  The  history  of  a  plant's 
life  is  a  struggle  with  gravitation.  The  par- 
pose  of  that  struggle  is  with  the  Author  of  its 
existence,  but  its  immediate  object  is  to  elevate 
itself  from  the  earth.  The  force  required  for 
this  is  very  great.  In  its  young  days,  how- 
ever, it  goes  on  with  vigor, — ^taking  no  thought, 
as  it  were,  of  to-morrow, — but,  as  it  grows 
older,  it  becomes  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of 
its  own  accumulations;  gravity  tells  on  its 
wide-spreading  branches,  reminding  it  of  the 
growing  weakness.  It  then  prepares  itself  for 
its  final  dissolution  by  producing  fruit,  which, 
fully  accomplished,  the  struggle  with  gravita- 
tion ceases,  and  dust  to  dust  returns. 

The  whole  of  this  enormous  motive  force 
must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  derived  from  nutri- 
tion,— ^and  the  proper  proportion  due  to  each 
form  of  motion  must  be  provided  and  paid  to 
it,  or  deranged  action  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. 


For  the  New  Bnglmtd  1 
NOTIBS   ON  THIS    COmnGOTiU  U  T    VAIi- 
IiET.-^NO.  I. 
Soenery— Boils— Tobaooo—Oom. 

The  Connecticut  River  valley  has  had  a 
reputation  for  fertility  and  beauty  of  scenery 
unrivalled  perhaps  by  any  other  section  of  tM 
New  England  States.  By  reason  of  this  repu- 
tation I  was  prepared  on  coming  to  this  place, 
to  expect  not  only  fertility  and  beauty,  but  a 
high  grade  of  agricultural  information  and  prac- 
tice. I  will  not  say  tliat  I  have  been  altogeth- 
er disappointed  in  these  respects,  for  I  have 
not  had  suflicient  opportunity  to  make  up  a 
final  verdict.  I  will,  therefore,  just  record 
my  impressions  as  to  how  things  here  strike  a 
stranger. 

Much  as  has  been  said  respecting  the  varied 
beauties  of  the  scenery  of  this  section,  only  the 
past  summer  a  noted  traveller  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  comparative  low  estimate  of  the  at- 
tractions of  this  locality ;  when,  according  to 
his  opinion,  the^  were  far  greater  than  any  he 
had  ever  met  with  in  any  or  all  of  his  travels 
abroad.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  person  having  a 
taste  for  such  things  cannot  fail  of  finding 
localities  of  very  great  attraction  and  of  greatly 
varied  character. 

This  matter,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  does 
not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  farmers  as  it  ought.    If  the  masset 
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could  be  brougbt  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature »  what  might  we  not 
be  led  to  look  for  of  beauty  in  the  surround- 
ings of  their  homes  and  possessions  P  Instead 
of  seeing  residences  unsheltered  by  protecting 
trees ;  grounds  unadorned  by  shrub  or  flower ; 
fences  dilapidated;  farm  implements  laying 
promiscuously  around ;  neglect  enstamped  on 
every  side, — we  should  see  homes  that  showed 
the  unmistakable  signs  of  cultivated  taste,  dili- 
gent care,  and  wise  regard  for  all  tl^e  true  en- 
joyments of  life.  If  the  poet  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  **a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  a 
development  of  a  taste  for  it  will  not  fail  of 
future  reward,  but  forever  expand  in  the  beau- 
tiful world  of  light,  unmarred  by  the  clogs  of 
corroding  care,  and  unincumbered  with  the 
infirmities  of  the  flesh. 

There  is  quite  a  diversity  of  soil  even  on  the 
very  banks  of  the  river.  Of  that  part  of  this 
town  which  borders  on  it,  but  little  is  subject 
to  overflows  during  the  greatest  freshets. 
The  mcadowsy  as  they  are  termed,  are  more  or 
less  flowed  every  spring,  and  some  of  them 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  These  inunda- 
tions add  greatly  to  the  productiveness  of 
these  meadows,  so  far  as  grass  is  concerned. 
80  far  as  my  observation  extends, — from 
Springfield  to  Hartford, — ^they  are  not  very 
^d  for  grain  or  tobacco.  I  incline  to  think 
3ie  water-level  too  near  the  siurface,  the  soil 
too  cold  and  compact.  Then  we  have  clay 
and  sand,  loam  and  sand — much  more  of  the 
last  than  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  This 
whole  section  seems  to  be  made  up  of  con- 
trasts. Clay  suitable  for  brick  is  found  side 
hy  side  with  sand  suitable  to  combine  with 
the  clay  for  the  same  purpose.  I  was  struck 
with  the  productiveness  of  these  sandy  soils  in 
grass ,  as  compared  with  that  of  what  appear  to  be 
ue  same  soils  in  southern  Massachusetts.  The 
clays  are  not  as  desirable  for  general  farm  pur- 
poses as  the  sandy  loams.  Tobacco  is  never 
put  on  them,  and  grain  does  not  do  well, 
rhey  are  so  compact  that  underdraining  must 
be  resorted  to  to  bring  them  into  good  tillage 
condition.  Draining,  however,  during  these 
scarce  times  for  labor  is  not  entertained.  No 
one  thinks  he  can  afford  it. 

The  treatment  these  lands  have  been  subject 
to  has  been  suicidal.  Immense  tracts  have 
been  in  past  years  cropped  with  grain — ryy 
mostly — ^year  afler  year,  with  little,  and  in 
niost  cases  no  manure.  Distilleries  were  for- 
merly in  close  proximity  to  each  other  here. 
They  stimulated  Uie  farmer  to  run  his  land  in 
grain  by  affording  him  a  sure  market  and  good 
prices.  In  this  way  the  past  generation  robbed 
the  present  of  their  rightful  legacy, — a  descrip- 
tion of  robbery  that  deprives  one  of  all  chance 
of  self  defence.  How  to  restore  these  lands  to 
ft  pro5table  state,  is  now  with  some  a  very  im- 
portant q  .estion.  I  can  scarcely  see  how  it 
can  be  done  with  any  prospect  of  profit  to 
t}iose  who  attempt  it.  It  reallj  seems  as  if 
they  must  be  left  to  the  recuperatmg  influences 


of  rest.  If  tobacco  had  not  come  into  general 
culture  here,  it  is  not  hard  telling  what  would 
have  become  of  very  many  farmers  who,  pur- 
suing the  skinning  process,  became  more  and 
more  involved  in  debt  each  succeeding  year. 
Since  its  introduction,  debts  have  been  paid, 
new  buildings  erected,  old  ones  repaired  and 
the  general  surroundings  improved.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  to  all  a  great  source  of  income. 
Its  effects,  however,  on  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  are  questionable.  About  all 
the  available  manure  made  upon  the  farm  is  hus- 
banded for  the  growth  of  this  crop. 

The  generid  farm  management  in  this 
locality,  excepting  as  modified  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  18  much  the  same  as  in  most 
parts  of  New  England.  Where  tobacco  is  not 
grown,  however,  more  manure  is  applied  to 
other  crops,  and  consequently  better  yields  of 
grain,  vegetables,  &c.,  are  secured.  Many 
farmers  here  plow  about  all  they  can  find  time 
to  in  the  fall ;  especially  their  tobacco  lands. 
Some  sow  these  with  r}'e,  to  turn  under  in  the 
spring  in  time  for  setting  their  tobacco,  think- 
ing It  pays  well  in  mcreased  production, 
which  i  think  highly  probable,  as  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  is  thus  obtained 
from  these  highly  manured  fields,  many  of 
which  have  been  used  for  several  years  for  the 
same  purpose.  I  have  been  shown  fields  on 
which  this  crop  has  been  grown  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  without  any  perceptible  decrease 
in  the  crop. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  delicacy  in  commenting 
unfavorably  upon  me  practices  of  others,  espe- 
cially respecting  matters  that  people  are  very 
sensitive  about.  AUnost  every  farmer  consid- 
ers his  modes  of  doing  farm  work  as  good  or 
better  than  those  of  any  other  man,  and  he  re- 
gards a  hint  to  the  contrary  as  a  personal  in- 
sult. How  to  approach  such  people,  hoping  to 
do  them  good,  is  a  very  nice  question  to  solve. 
I  will  venture  however  to  chronicle  my  impres- 
sions, hoping  that  I  may  be  forgiven,  on  the 
ground  of  ^ood  intentions,  if  not  on  that  of 
useful  criticism. 

It  strikes  a  stranger  as  being  far  behind  the 
times  for  three  men  to  go  into  a  field,  prepared 
for  planting  com  by  furrowing  with  a  plow 
both  ways,  with  a  wagon  load  of  manure  drawn 
by  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  all  three  putting  it 
into  the  hills,  then  each  one  tying  on  a  pocket 
in  front  with  com  in  it,  to  drop  and  cover  each 
for  himself,  leaving  the  team  unemployed  un- 
til the  load  is  covered ;  then  go  lor  another 
load.  I  should  not  allude  to  this  great  waste 
of  time  and  consequent  expense,  if  this  pirac- 
tice  was  not  one  of  quite  common  occurrence 
here.  When  I  first  saw  it,  I  recalled  the  la- 
bor saving  processes  and  machinery  employed 
at  the  West,  and  in  other  sections. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  corn  planting, 
can  but  see  that  the  practice  I  have  alluded  to 
is  many  years  behind  the  times,  as  well  as  an 
extravagant  waste.  When  a  boy,  I  was  ex- 
pected to  drop  com  on  manure  as  fast  as  three 
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and  four  men  could  cover  with  hoes,  and  did 
not  consider  it  a  hardship.  A  man  can  not  put 
his  hand  into  a  pocket  and  drop  each  hill  sep- 
arately and  cover,  without  a  great  loss  of  time. 

The  afler  culture  of  this  crop  is  also  very 
imperfectly  attended  to.  Very  few  hoe  their 
com  more  than  twice,  if  ever  so  foul  with  weeds. 
I  have  seen  fields  the  past  season  where  the 
weeds  overtopped  the  com,  and  almost  all  I 
saw  were  very  weedy,  insuring  a  bountiful 
crop  for  coming  years.  This  neglect  of  clean 
culture  is  in  part  owing  to  a  press  of  other 
work,  especially  from  the  imperative  demands 
of  the  tobacco,  which  must  be  attended  to,  or 
great  loss  will  be  the  result.  How  far  a  far- 
mer is  justified  in  planting  more  extensively 
than  he  can  well  care  for  during  the  crowing 
season,  I  will  leave  for  each  to  decide  for  him- 
self; being  content  with  my  own  conviction  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  it,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
downright  loss. 

As  regards  the  best  method  of  management 
of  com  afler  maturity,  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion prevails  all  over  the  country.  1  believe, 
however,  it  is  the  most  prevalent  idea  that  it  is 
the  most  profit  to  cut  at  the  ground  at  the 
proper  time  for  curing  both  com  and  fodder 
and  putting  into  shocks  or  stooks.  The  shock- 
ing is  almost  universally  prevalent  here,  but 
neglected  or  deferred  until  the  leaves  of  the 
fodder  are  about  ruined  before  cutting.  To 
avoid  frost  or  storms,  many  cut  and  leave  their 
com  upon  the  ground  for  weeks  before  setting 
it  up,  exposing  it  to  great  damage  by  dews 
and  storms.  When  harvested,  very  little  care 
is  taken  to  secure  the  fodder  from  stormy 
weather,  either  by  getting  under  cover  or  set- 
tine  up.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  two-thirds 
of  Its  value  for  stock  is  worse  than  lost  by 
these  careless  methods.  In  some  sections  of 
New  England  the  fodder  from  an  acre  of  com 
yielding  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  is  considered 
equal  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  when  as  much 
care  is  tdcen  to  secure  it  in  good  order  as  in 
the  case  of  hay.  In  such  sections,  the  pre  • 
vailing  practice  here  would  be  regarded  as  the 
rare  road  to  the  pauper  asylum.  K.  o. 

East  Windsor,  Ct.,  1867. 


For  th«  New  England 
THB  QABDlOr  UX  JXTLY, 
The  garden  this  month  will,  if  it  has  been 
well  tended  thus  far,  furnish  a  variety  of  fmits 
and  vegetables  to  reward  the  labors  of  the 
fliurdener.  During  this  month,  increased  atten- 
tion is  needed  in  keeping  weeds,  &c.,  in  sub- 
jection ;  they  wUl  grow  as  fast,  if  not  faster 
than  o^er  plants.  The  improved  machines 
recently  introduced  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
perform  his  haying  and  other  laborious  farm 
work  so  much  easier  and  more  rapidly,  that 
time  for  the  proper  care  of  the  nrden  may  be 
fbund  by  the  diligent  farmer.  An  hour  or  two 
in  the  morning,  while  die  dew  is  on,  is  more 
profitably  spent  in  the  garden  than  in  Uie  hay 


field.  Stir  the  soil  and  the  weeda  often  wtA 
the  hoe ;  apply  liquid  manure,  just  before  rna, 
or  after  sun  set,  at  the  roots  only  of  socb 
plants  as  need  stimnlatin^^vering  the  watered 
surface  with  dry  soil.  Water  newiv  set  treei 
and  pape  vines,  keeping  the  mulch  moist 
Lic^uid  manure  will  swell  fruit  very  fiut  wbei 
judiciously  applied. 

Blackberries. — ^Tie  new  shoota  to  stakes 
or  trellises ;  shorten  main  stem  and  brandin 
to  help  growth  of  fruit  buds,  and  poll  up  mSL 
canes  not  wanted  for  multiplying. 

Celery.— Transplant  tdl  the  last  of  the 
month ;  hoe  and  cultivate  often.  The  exoei> 
lence  of  the  crop  depends  largely  upon  npd 
growth  and  proper  bedding  and  blancfainff. 

Currants.— If  particularly  Urge  specuneBi 
are  desired,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
just  beyond  the  bunches,  and  thin  and  give 
plenty  of  water  or  liquid  manure.*  They  will 
oegin  to  ripen  during  the  monUi ;  when  fiillj 
ripe  pick  for  jelly,  preserves  and  canning. 
Prane  and  cut  out  old  canes  as  soon  as  & 
fruit  is  gathered.  The  currant  worm  and  other 
insects  should  be  looked  afler  and  destroyed 
by  all  practicable  means.  Powdered  hellebore 
is  recommended  to  destroy  the  worm,  &c. 

Gooseberries. — ^Thm  out  the  fruit  where 
needed  eariy  in  the  month,  and  use  the  beniei 
removed  for  sauce,  pies,  &c.  Dust  with  sul- 
phur on  the  first  signs  of  mildew. 

Grapes  will  need  thinning  where  noore  thia 
two  or  three  bunches  grow  on  a  shoot.  Treit 
signs  of  mildew  with  sulphur.  Pinch  off  smier- 
fiuous  shoots  to  two  or  three  leaves ;  also  ndt 
branches  two  leaves  beyond  the  Ust  bunch. 
Attention  in  summer  pruning,  watering,  tei 
will  be  repaid  with  less  labor  in  fall  pruning, 
better  wood,  and  superior  fruit ;  insuring  be^ 
ter  frait  buds  for  next  season. 

Herbs. — Cut  when  in  blossom ;  tie  in  smin 
bunches  or  spread  and  dry  in  the  shade,  aod 
save  in  papers  or  boxes,  whidi  vdll  hold  tbdr 
aroma. 

Melons  need  the  same  cultnre  that  is  given 
cucumbers.  To  hasten  maturity,  place  a  board 
or  flat  stone  under  specimens. 

Potatoes. — Early  planted  will  do  to  dig 
for  use ;  clear  off  and  sow  to  turnips,  spinadi, 
or  other  late  crops. 

Raspberries. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  oit 
cut  down  old  canes  and  thin  out  new  ones. 
Three  or  four  canes  to  a  stool  is  sufficient; 
keep  well  hoed  without  disturbing  the  rootk 

Seeos. — Some  vegetables  and  pumts  will  be 
maturing  their  seeds ;  save  only  the  best,  and 
that  from  th^  most  perfect  specimens,  and  from 
near  the  centre  of  the  plant  or  vine.  Tbe 
earliest  should  be  saved,  as  it  tends  toiacreise 
earliness ;  dry  all,  and  put  in  a  dry  cool  place 
in  boxes  or  papers,  Uioelled  with  variety  and 
year  of  growth. 

Strawberribs. — ^After  bearing  is  over, 
weed  the  beds  and  cut  the  runners  where  noi 
wanted  for  new  plants.  Old  beds  may  be  re- 
newed by  first  spreading  on  fine  manure,  then 
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mdiDg  in  alternate  etrips,  three  feet  wide, 
plants  and  all,  and  fining  the  surface  well. 
The  runners  from  the  alternate  strips  leA;  un- 
spaded,  will  spread  on  to  the  newly  dug  spaces 
and  soon  stock  them  sufficiently.  The  old 
l^ants  may  be  subsequently  hoed  up,  and  the 
spaces  occupied  used  for  paths  or  walks. 

W.  H.  White. 
South  Windsor,  a.,  June,  1867. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
•nOTANT  FABMINO,  AGAIST. 

In  the  Farmer  for  March  9,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hubbard  offers  a  farm  "on  a  lease  on  valua- 
tion, and  all  taxes  paid,*^  and  states  that  he 
does  so  as  '*a  test  to  anonymous  contributors, 
who  are  pleased  to  air  their  theories  in  the 
imblic  journals,  from  time  to  time,  and  to  in- 
timate to  them  that  to  be  of  value  their  sug- 
gestions must  be  practical,  and  they  should  be 
able  to  find  those  that  will  practice  them." 

>tow  I  submit  that  a  fair  reading  and  con- 
struction of  the  article  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hubbard,  does  not  warrant  the  charge  that  its 
suggestions  are  not  practical,'  for  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  '^probably  bne  of  the  best 
systems  of  tenant  farming  in  this  country,  is 
that  adopted  on  the  Wadsworth  farms  in  Wes- 
tern New  York ;"  and  that  **here  is  a  large 
number  of  farms,  all  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  able  and  competent  manager,  in  a 
way  that  tends  to  the  present  and  permanent 
idTantage  of  the  owner,  while  it  makes  a  per- 
manent and  profitable  business  for  all  the  good 
farmers  that  work  them.''  To  which  is  also 
added  a  brief  account  of  the  kind  of  farming 
and  coarse  of  cropping  pursued,  showing  a  sys- 
tem of  management  that  secures  good  tenants, 
and  keeps  the  land  in  good  condition,  while 
these  farms  donH  **have  to  go  a  begging." 

I^est  Mr.  Hubbard  should  try  to  throw  this 
aside  as  coming  from  an  * 'anonymous  contribu- 
tor," or,  were  I  to  sign  my  name,  as  coming 
from  a  stranger,  I  will  copy  a  short  e;ctract 
from  the  Memorial  of  the  late  Gen.  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  delivered  before  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  the  close  of  its 
annual  exhibition  at  Rochester,  Sept.  23, 1864, 
by  Lewis  F.  Allen  of  Bufi'alo,  and  published 
in  the  Transactions  for  1864,  page  71. 

"Probably  no  agricultural  property  In  the  coun- 
try, so  extCTiFlve  in  domain,  has  been  arranged 
into  a  better  division  of  individual  farms,  and  their 
husbandry  directed  with  more  systematic  economy 
^  the  part  of  the  landlords,  than  those  of  the 
wadsworths.  The  soils  were  applied  to  the  crops 
ffiost  congenial  to  their  natures,  and  which  yield- 
ed mo^t  protit  on  their  outlay ;  and  as  proof  that 
the  mutual  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  were 
uK)TV)nghIy  studied,  I  understand  that  quite  three- 
lonrths  in  nnmt>er  of  the  tenants  now  on  the  farms 
Jjw  those,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  occn- 
^ed  them  in  the  lifetime  of  the  elder  Wadsworths." 

■  ^8  also  stated  that  **the  moral  and  pecuniary 
^dition  of  the  inhabitants  dwelling  on  the 
Wadsworth  farms  is  as  high,  and  the  line  of  hns- 
Mndiy  has  been  as  good,  in  the  average,  as  among 
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the  smaller  farmers  who  hold  their  lands  in  fee— 
and  the  general  agriculture  of  Livhigston- county 
is  of  no  mean  order." 

Undoubtedly  the  editors  of  the  Farmer  have 
read  this  memorial  of  Gen.  Wadsworth,  who, 
after  having  three  horses  shot  under  him,  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
the  Wilderness ;  and  have  also  heard  of  the 
Wadsworth  farms  and  farming  in  the  noted  fei^ 
tile  valley  of  the  Genesee,  and  can  assure  Mr. 
H.  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  account 
here  given. 

Now,  in  all  candDr,  is  not  this  practice  of 
letting  the  Wadsworth  farms  *  tangible  and 
practicable,"  as  any  farming  in  Western  New 
York,  and  does  it  not  show  that  the  account  in 
the  other  article  was  aomething  more  than  a 
mere  "airing  of  theories,"  and  that  there  is  no 
trouble  in  finding  many  who  will  and  do  prac- 
tice the  suggestions  there  offered  ? 

There  can  be  little  need  of  repeating  facts 
and  quotations  to  show  that  the  statements  in 
regard  to  tenant  farming  in  England  are  cqual- 
1;^  true ;  and  that  being  on  a  much  more  exten- 
sive scale  is,  if  possible,  still  less  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  impracticable.  Should  such 
proofs  be  required,  I  mav  refer  Mr.  H.  to 
"Observations  on  English  Husbandry,"  by 
Hon.  Henry  F.  French,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  the 
Patent  Office  Report  for  1860,  page  140,  and 
also  to  other  writers  on  English  farming. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Hubbard  may  say,  "all 
this  donH  meet  my  case.  I  ask  for  a 'man  to 
take  my  farm  according  to  the  suggestions  in 
your  article ;  that  is  £e  kind  of  proof  I  wish 
you  to  bring."  Well,  then,  let  us  see  about 
this ;  you  olTer  your  farm  on  a  lease  at  6  per 
cent.,  per  annum,  on  valuation,  and  all  taxes. 
Now  if  Mr.  H.  will  read  my  article  again  he 
will  see  that  there  is  nothing  said  in  regard  to 
the  amount  or  price  of  rent,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  fixed  by  valuation  or  in  some  other  way. 
This,  both  here  and  in  England,  is  always  a 
matter  of  agreement  between  the  parties. 
The  valuations  relate  solely  to  the  condition  of 
the  farm, — ^to  crops  on  the  ground,  the  labor 
done  and  manure  applied  by  the  outgoing  ten- 
ant, or  occupant.  So  it  will  be  seen,  that 
friend  H.  has  nuide  one  impracticable  condi- 
tion, not  warranted  by  the  article  objected  to. 

Next,  Mr.  Hubbard  wants  6  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  his  farm,  and  all  taxes  paid.  Six 
per  cent.,  I  believe  is,  or  was,  lawful  inter- 
est in  Massachusetts,  so  he  wants  lawful  inter- 
est and  taxes  besides.  This  would  be  better 
than  money  at  interest,  as  then  the  taxes  must 
be  paid  by  the  lender.  And  then  as  full  in- 
terest is  wanted,  he  seems  to  forget  that  there 
are  few  if  any  old  sections,  where  capital  is 
plenty,  in  which  land  will  rent  for  the  interest 
of  what  it  will  sell  for.  The  greater  safety 
and  certdnty  of  the  investment,  and  the  gen- 
eral rise  in  real  estate,  leads  to  investing  mon- 
ey in  land  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  or  for  a 
lower  income,  than  will  be  accepted  in  any  oth- 
er way.    Hence,  rents  seldom  range  as  high 
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as  lawful  interest ;  they  do  not  here,  nor  do 
the^  in  any  of  the  older  farming  sections  in 
which  I  am  acquainted.  On  the  Wadsworth 
farms  the  rent  is  calculated  to  average  about 
five  per  cent.  In  England,  in  many  cases,  it 
is  not  over  two  per  cent.  Here,  then,  Mr. 
II.  makes  another  impracticable  condition. 
He  asks  more  than  his  land  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  rent  for.  If  offered  for  a  fair 
price,  he  would  doubtless  soon  find  a  tenant. 
At  least,  that  is  always  the  case  here,  where,  al- 
though there  are  a  good  many  farms  let,  either, 
for  a  money  rent  or  a  share  of  the  crops,  the 
demand  for  farms  is  always  greater  than  the 
supply. 

But  Mr.  Hubbard  seems  to  have  in  view  a 
still  stronger  test  of  the  faith  of  anonymous 
contributors ;  as  he  intimates  that  sucn  con- 
tributors should  come  and  take  his  farm.  To 
this  I  answer,  for  myself  only,  by  saying,  no 
sir,  I  thank  you ;  I  have  a  good  farm  of  my 
own.  But  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  make  a 
brief  statement  here  of  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence in  respect  to  the  **theory"  of  renting 
farms,  which  I  have  presumed  to  '*air  in  the 
public  joumals.^^  Beginning  life  with  nothing 
but  my  hands,  I  first  worked  out.  then  took 
land,  both  for  money  rent  and  on  shares,  until, 
having  got  some  money  ahead,  I  bought  a 
small  place.  This,  in  time,  I  was  able  to  sell 
and  buy  my  present  farm,  which  answers  my 
purpose  very  well.  Having  thus  managed 
to  get  a  get  a  good  farm,  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
Bj'mpathy  for  l£ose  that,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, are  trying  to  get  one,  also.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  do  much  hwd  work  myself,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  take  some  course  to  get  my 
farm  worked,  and  I  have  therefore  given  some 
thought,  reading  and  observation,  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  article  criticised  by  Mr.  Hubbard  aimed 
to  give  impartial  directions  and  suggestions  for 
the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  That 
my  remarks  might  be  improved,  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  could  not  expect  to  point  out  the 
very  best  way,  or  that  applicaole  under  all 
circumstances,  but  only  to  add  my  mite  to>  the 
fund  of  knowledge  that  is  intended  to  improve 
tenant  fanning,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
agriculture. 

But  enough  is  written  to  show  that  mv  re- 
marks are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
theoretical  and  not  practical,  because  I  do  not 
accept  or  comply  with  Mr.  Hubbard's  "test," 
or  because  I  do  not  furnish  him  with  a  tenant, 
on  the  hard  conditions  offered.  Were  it  even 
true  that  he  could  not  let  it  on  any  terms,  it 
would  not  prove  that  such  is  the  case  with  all 
farms.  Or  if  tenant  farming  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  in  **Derry,  N.  H.,"  it  may,  by 
better  management,  or  on  better  land,  do  bet- 
ter in  other  places. 

I  have  frequently  heard  men  strenuously 
contend  that  some  particular  course  cannot  be 
followed,  or  some  operation  performed,  when 
I  knffw  that  the  same  things  were  in  success- 


ful practice  in  other  places.  But  not  coming 
within  the  spbore  of  their  experience  or  otn' 
servation,  and  not  folly  under:jtanding  the 
process  or  course  of  proceeding,  such  men  find 
it  easier  to  doubt  and  dispute,  than  to  read  and 
investigate.  Now  I  hope  this  is  not  the  case 
with  friend  H.,  but  that  instead  of  insisting  oo 
impracticable  tests  he  will  investigate  and  find 
out  the  reason  why  tenant  farming  is  not  as 
practicable  there  as  in  other  places .  Then  sure- 
ly Yankee  in^enuitpr  will  lor  once  be  unac- 
countably at  mult,  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied. 
Western  N,  r.,  1867.  f. 


JV»r  tk€  New  England  Fm 
THB  BABOMBTBB  FOB  FABMSB8. 

Having  had  some  experience  with  this  instm- 
ment  as  a  weather  indicator,  I  desire  to  urge 
its  more  general  adoption,  as  an  agricultural  im- 
plement. Many  of  our  larger  fanner«  use  it 
already,  and  consider  the  money  thus  expend- 
ed, a  good  investment ;  indeed,  I  never  Jooew 
an  instance  where  an  intelligent  observer 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  his,  at  several 
times  its  cost,  if  another  could  not  be  obtained. 
There  has  been  many  inferior  things  vended 
about  the  country  as  barometers,  which  are 
not  properly  barometers  at  all.  For  instance, 
a  hygrometer  was  extensively  sold,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  as  a  genuine  barometer ;  then  there 
have  been  cheap,  improperly  made  instruments 
put  into  the  market.  Of  course,  when  sodi 
"traps"  are  sold  the  buyer  is  "sold"  also. 
Many  minds  have  been  prejudiced  by  these 
means ;  others  from  an  utter  aversion  to  every 
thing  scientific. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  established  fact,— 
established  hy  the  millions  of  recorded  obser- 
vations both  in  this  country'  and  in  Europe — 
that  weather  changes  are*  preceded  by  in- 
creased, or  diminished  atmospheric  pressure. 
This  the  barometer  faithfully  indicates,  giving 
warning  trom  two  to  twenty-four  hours  m  ad- 
vance. It  is  vain  at  this  late  day,  to  argue 
that  no  dependence  can  be  put  on  its  indica- 
tions. It  is  well  known  that  it  is  considered 
indispensable  on  the  seas,  and  that  there  it 
is  most  implicitly  relied  on.  A  sea  ci^ytain 
would  as  soon  think  of  sailing  without  his  chart 
or  compass,  almost,  as  without  his  barometer. 
But  for  it,  many  a  "gallant  ship"  would  go 
down,  which  now  outrides  the  storm,  becaose* 
"forewarned  is  forearmed" — a  maxim  as  appli- 
cable on  the  land,  as  on  the  water. 

On  the  farm,  its  principal  value  is  in  the 
saving  of  crops.  Dr.  Henry,  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  estimates  that  five  per  cent  on 
all  crops  might  be  saved  by  the  universal  nse 
of  this  appliance  by  farmers,  amounting  to 
eigty  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Mudi  val- 
uaole  time  is  oflen  wasted,  as  ever}-  fanner 
knows,  especially  in  the  haying  season,  from  a 
lack  of  some  means  of  foretelling  whether  the 
day  will  prove  favorable  or  not ;  at  such  times 
a  good  barometer  affords  great  aid,  often  sav- 
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ing  its  entire  cost  in  a  short  time.    I  have  used 
the  barometer  for  meteorological  purposes,  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  have  never  regretted 
its  purchase.    Besides  its  value  in  calculating 
the  weather,  the  observations  of  its  daily  and , 
hourly  changes  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  = 
and  profit.     It  awakens  curiosity,  stimulates! 
thought,  and  leads  the  mind  to  a  closer  con- ; 
temptation  of  those  great  natural  laws,  where- 1 
by  even  the    universe   itself  is  maintained.  { 
This  wonderful  little  tube  of  mercury,  by  its 
mysterious  rising  and  falling,  conveys  to  you, 
silting  snugly  by  your  fire,  a  visible  indication 
of  the  mighty  movement  and  sweep  of  far-off 
air  currents,  that  are  perhaps    marking  the 
earth  and  seas  with  devastation ;  or  which,  in 
the  farther  depths  of  this  upper  ocean,  are 
warring  with  other  forces,  as  litonic  as  them- 
selves.    I  have  come  to  regard  mine  as  a 
necessity.     True,  we  might  live  without  clocks 
or  watches,  thermometers  or  spectacles,  kero- 
sene lamps  or  gas,  newspapers  or  books ;   but 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  willfully  to  neglect 
any  of  the  means  which  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  has  placed  in  our  hands  for  mnking 
ourselves  wiser  and  better,  and  more  comforta- 
ble, is  a  sin. 

In  selecting  an  instrument,  see  that  the  tube 
and  cistern  are  of  good  size,  and  that  the 
whole  is  portable,  or  may  be  easily  moved.  It 
is  desirable,  also,  that  it  be  provided  with  a 
vernier,  by  which  variations  may  be  read  to 
the  hundredth  of  an  inch.  I  have  used  several 
different  barometers,  and  I  know  of  none  of 
moderate  cost  that  is  so  generally  well  made 
and  reliable  as  the  ''Woodruff."  This  instru- 
ment is  perfectly  portable,  has  a  good  metalic 
scale  and  vernier,  is  tastefully  gotten  up,  and 
^  take  it  all  in  all,  I  believe  there  is  no  other 
of  a  similar  cost  that  will  compare  with  it.  I 
have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  tnis  or  any  other 
barometer,  but  desire  simply  to  commend  the 
best.  If  any  of  your  numerous  readers  can 
recommend  a  better  one  for  general  use,  they 
will  convey  a  favor  on  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  neglected  topic,  by  naming  it. 
.  June,  1867,  An  Old  Contributor. 


For  the  Nem  England  Farmer, 
WrCJ,   IT  FAT  TO  BB  A  SIiIOK  FAB- 
MEBP 

For  th«  following  notei  of  the  dlflcuftlon  of  this  ralject 
by  Uie  Ir&ftburg  Farmeis'  Olnb,  we  are  indebted  to  Z. 
B.  Jameson,  secretary. 

£.  P.  Church  was  aware  that  a  person  is 
subject  to  criticism  if  bis  theory  and  practice 
do  not  correspond.  Still  he  believes  it  pays 
to  be  a  slick  farmer.  The  door-yards  attract 
our  attention  whenever  we  pass  a  farm.  Some 
&fe  filled  with  decaying  sleds,  wheels,  hames- 
MS,  ox-yokes,  logs  partly  chopped  and*  piles  of 
<^bip  dirt.  Other  yards  are  swept  clean  and  a 
beautiful  green  tarf  covers  the  earth ;  all  rub- 
bish being  either  destroyed  or  packed  away  in 
Jtt  the  wood-shed  or  yard. 


Sometimes  deep  dead-furrows  in  the  middle 
of  fields,  or  high  ridges  about  the  edges  are 
left  so  that  the  mowing-machine  and  horse-rake 
cannot  work  to  advantage.  At  the  second 
plowing,  he  sometiii.es  begins  in  the  middle  and 
turns  two  first  furrows  into  the  dead  furrow,  and 
sometimes  has  carted  the  outs^ide  furrow  to 
the  middle.  Where  wet  and  dry  land  join 
there  is  frequently  quite  an  abrupt  descent. 
In  plowing  the  dry  ground,  I  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  descent  and  with  plow  and  bhovel , 
work  it  down  so  as  to  form  a  gradual  slope, 
rather  than  a  steep,  break-neck  place.  It  pays 
to  cut  bushes  on  low  land,  and  on  side  of  roads 
and  fences,  and  our  permanent  road  fences 
should  be  made  neat  and  tidy.  Our  bam 
doors  should  be  well  hung  and  easily  see 
cured.  Tools  should  not  be  exposed  to  weath- 
er as  the  iron  rusts  and  wood  rots,  and 
when  wanted  for  use  are  ready  to  break.  I 
once  had  a  new  cart  made  for  $28, 1  used  it 
20  vears  and  sold  it  for  $28.  Tools  that  are 
sheltered  when  not  in  use  last  a  lifetime.  Now 
if  we  keep  the  roadsides  free  from  bushes  and 
rubbish,  have  our  fences  in  order,  and  things  in 
order  about  the  buildings,  there  will  be  such  an 
attractive  appearance  that  our  property  would 
sell  for  a  much  higher  price  than  it  would  if  we 
take  the  opposite  course. 

A.  Jameson  said  it  pays  to  have  things  in 
order  and  well  cared  for,  but  he  once  knew  a 
man  who  he  thought  was  too  slick  for  profit. 
He  would  use  his  jack-knife  in  cutting  the 
grass  around  stone  heaps ;  his  hay-mow  was 
trimmed  down  square ;  nis  hoes  were  brought 
to  the  house  eveiy  night  and  wiped  dry ;  and 
he  would  not  bum  a  stick  of  crooked  wood  in 
his  fire-place. 

G.  B.  Brewster  once  worked  seven  years 
for  a  man  who  was  nearly  blind,  yet  was  very 
particular  and  knew  how  work  oueht  to  be 
done,  and  would  have  it  done  right.  s/Lj  ideas 
of  slick  farming  I  got  from  him.  He  kept  600 
sheep,  and  his  bam  and  sheds  were  well  ar- 
ranged for  their  accommodation.  The  mb- 
bish  from  the  roadsides  was  taken  into  the 
fields  and  burned.  The  yard  back  of  the 
house  was  equal  in  neatness  and  order  to  that 
in  front.  I  think  it  paj's  well  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  the  year  in  clearing  up. 

N.  F.  Stiles  thinks  a  man  may  be  a  thorough 
farmer  yet  not  a  slick  one.  A  farmer  who 
puts  his  work  over  the  road  double  quick  can^t 
stop  to  be  slick ;  it  wonH  pay. 

Wm.  L.  Jameson  had  not  been  able  to  do 
all  his  work  as  he  could  desire.  Many  things 
which  are  lefl  undone  and  which  he  does  not 
think  will  pay  to  hire  done,  gall  me  as  much  as 
they  do  any  one.  In  a  new  countrj'  the  peo- 
ple are  necessarily  busy  getting  a  living,  and 
have  not  time  to  do  unprofitable  work ;  but  as 
the  country  gets  older  and  the  farmers  richer, 
we  witness  an  improvement.  He  knew  many 
good  farmers  who  are  making  money.  They 
take  care  of  farm  tools,  fences  and  buildings, 
yet  they  are  not  what  are  called  slick  farmers. 
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Had  seen  cases  of  negligence  in  the  care  of 
tools,  &c.,  which  were  not  consistent  with  good 
farming.  Now  while  it  will  pay  to  be  a  good 
farmer,  it  may  not  bring  in  the  dollars  to  be  a 
slick  fanner. 

Mr.  Church  asked,  is  the  almighty  dollar  the 
only  thing  we  should  live  for?  Do  not  com- 
fort, beauty  and  cheerful  appearance  pay  us 
well  for  slicking  up  ?  When  friends  come  to 
visit  us,  does  it  not  pay  in  enjovment  to  walk 
with  them  about  a  slick  farm.  A  good  farmer 
is  a  slick  farmer. 

Mr.  B.  knew  a  man  who  probably  wastes 
$500  or  $1000  a  j^ear  bv  careless  manage- 
ment. Everything  is  at  loose  ends.  At  one 
time  he  had  about  twenty  barrels  of  tal- 
low. The  hogs  got  to  it  and  destroyed  a  part 
of  it.  At  another  time  he  went  with  friends 
to  see  a  field  of  wheat,  and  found  300  or  400 
sheep  in  it.  There  was  nothing  secure  and 
tidy  m  his  management,  for  he  was  always  in 
a  hurry,  doing  great  business  with  constant 
waste  and  carelessness. 

Z.  E.  J.  thought  that  to  be  a  slick  fanner  all 
work  must  be  done  promptly  and  systematically. 
The  farmer  who  has  not  sufficient  help  finds  it 
necessary  to  begin  many  jobs  and  deier  finish- 
ing them  until  some  future  time.  If  many 
jobs  are  thus  left,  things  get  at  loose  ends  rap- 
idly. There  are  some  thmgs  that  can  be  post- 
poned without  serious  damage ;  others  cannot 
DC  left  without  loss.  Only  bdf  my  yearns  sup- 
ply of  wood  is  in  the  shed ;  the  rest  lays  in  the 
door-yard.  We  sometimes  leave  the  hoeing, 
to  shear  sheep  or  to  work  on  the  roads ;  or 
haying,  to  cut  grain.  The  farmer  often  acts 
as  carpenter,  joiner,  painter,  glazier,  and,  if 
handy,  somethmg  may  be  thus  saved.  Will  it 
pay  to  hire  all  this  done  for  the  sake  of  having 
it  appear  slick  P  I  think  if  a  man  is  in  debt 
and  trying  to  pa^  up  a  mort^^age,  slick  farm- 
ing will  not  brmg  money  into  his  pocket. 
Slick  farming  improves  the  looks  of  a  farm 
more  than  it  increases  the  crops. 

Wm.  L.  Johnson  understood  this  question 
to  mean,  wiU  it  pay,  after  a  man  is  a  thorough- 
going farmer,  to  put  on  the  polish  P  The  ex- 
treme slovenly  cases  are  not  the  standard  of 
comparison. 

F.  S.  Brown  thinks  it  is  profitable  to  hav^ 
stumps  and  stones  taken  from  the  tillage  land, 
and  all  useless,  refuse  matter  and  rubbish 
slicked  up  about  the  house  and  bam.  < 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
NEAT   8TO0K  IMFBOVSIOBNT. 

In  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject at  our  Farmers^  Lyceum,  the  increased 
reading  of  agricultural  papers,  and  observa- 
tions at  annual  Fairs,  the  beginnings  of  im- 
provement in  this  department  are  manifest  in 
this  vicinity. 

Some  two  vears  ago,  a  pure-bred  two-year 
old  Durham  bull  was  obtained  from  abroad, 
but  there  being  no  pure-bred  cows  to  match 


with  him,  none  but  grade  stock  was  the  result, 
until  a  pure  bred  cow  was  brought  from  Massa- 
chusetts. She  brought  a  bull  calf,  which  was  sold 
at  five  months  old  for  $125,  to  be  kept  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  recently  dropped  a  heifer 
calf,  which  was  valued  at  $  150,  but  unfortu> 
nately  it  got  drowned  in  a  mud-puddle  the  first 
night !  The  owner  went  immediately  to  Mas- 
sachusetts and  purchased  a  cow  and  calf  and  a 
bull,  being  determined  to  give  the  breed  a  fair 
trial  on  our  soil  and  hills. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  a  man  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  town  got  some  Alderney  calves, 
also  from  Massachusetts,  and  is  intending  to 
give  that  breed  a  hearing. 

Another  man,  five  years  ago,  obtained  from 
the  same  State  a  heifer  calf,  half  Aldemej 
and  half  Ayershire.  She  proves  to  make  a 
superior  family  cow,  valued  at  $200. 

Last  season  three  pure  bred  Ayrshires— one 
bull  and  two  heifers — were  brought  from  New 
York  and  Connecticut.  The  bull,  a  yeariing, 
served  about  eighty  cows,  during  the  year, 
— most  of  them,  so  called  natives — ^with  a  few 
grade  Devons  and  grade  Durhams.  Those 
calvef  that  have  already  made  their  appear- 
ance give  good  satisfaction,  and  are  no  dis- 
credit to  their  sire.  .Thev  are  well  built,  of 
good  size,  and  remarkably  smart.  As  they 
seem  to  understand  from  birth  that  they  are  to 
be  "raised,"  they  take  to  drinking  and  eating 
inaiinctwdy,  I  have  four  of  them ;  three  of 
which  drank  the  first  time  they  were  told  to, 
and  the  other  required  but  little  coaxing  with 
the  finders.  My  neighbor,  across  the  way,  is 
also  raising  four,  and  says  he  never  had  any 
calves  that  made  so  little  trouble,  or  did  so 
well ;  and  he  has  raised  several  each  year  for 
a  long  time. 

To  encourage  others,  in  other  localities,  to 
make  some  effort  for  stock  improvement,  I 
will  say  that  the  service  of  the  bull  amounted 
to  his  first  cost,  the  first  year;  that  he  has 
grown  quite  enough  to  pay  for  his  keeping, 
and  consequently  that  there  is  yet  no  loss. 
Although  I  offered  a  present  of  ten  dollan  to 
any  man  in  the  neighborhood,  who  would  get 
one  of  this  breed,  no  one  would  risk  it.  I 
therefore  risked  it  myself,  though  without  suit- 
able conveniences ;  but  I  do  not  regret  it,  be- 
lieving now  more  than  ever  that  it  wOl  prove 
for  the  public  good,  and  a  paying  investment 

One  thing  is  certain.  Very  litUe,  if  any  im- 
provement of  the  "natives"  can  be  expected 
without  considerable  effort ;  and  some  one  in 
every  place  must  begm.  Judging  from  my 
little  experience,  there  is  but  snudl  chance  for 
pecuniary  loss,  even  if  a  tall  price  is  paid  for 
the  thorough-breds  to  start  witn.  But  rather 
than  no  beginning,  I  would  say  begin  with  half- 
breds,  which  wilTcost  much  less. 

The  *  above  having  been  written  aevenJ 
weeks  ago,  and  not  forwarded,  by  being  mis- 
laid, I  am  now  able  to  add  that  several  of  the 
half-blood  Ayershire  bull  calves  that  have  been 
fattened  attained  a  plompness  and  weight,  at 
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four  or  five  weeks  old,  Terj  commendatory 
to  the  breed,  ranging  from  150  to  over  200 
pounds. 

There  are  a  few  yearling  half^-bloods,  aired 
by  a  bull  from  W.  Bimey's  herd,  that  are  yerv 
"likely  ;^^  one  man  having  two  of  them,  a  bull 
and  heifer  that  run  toge^er  last  fall,  and  the 
heifer  is  to  '*come  in"  the  fore  part  of  August. 
The  '*Bimey"  bull  became  imbecile  or  ineffi- 
cient very  soon  afler  he  was  obtained.  With- 
out any  known  cause,  his  sheath  became 
inflamed,  and  after  a  few  weeks  yard  and 
sheath  grew  together,  so  as  to  prevent  his  use- 
fulness, and  he  was  sold  to  go  to  Brighton  for 
beef.    Who  ever  knew  a  like  case  P       Bos. 

Randolph,  Vt.,  June,  1867. 


For  fhe  yew  England  Farmer. 
VOTES  ON  THE    OONNJGOTICUT    VAIi- 
IiIST.— No.  H. 
Haylzig-— Baislns  Bora^um. 

In  securing  the  hay  crop,  the  mowing  ma^ 
ehine  and  horse  rake  are  in  general  use  in  this 
valley,  and  a  very  few  tedders,  as  those  that 
have  been  introduced  sdon  get  out  of  order. 
This  is  a  very  serious  objection  to  all  that  I 
have  as  yet  seen.  More  durable  machines 
must  be  got  up  in  order  to  secure  their  general 
introduction.  It  will  never  do  for  a  fanner  to 
depend  upon  any  machine  that  is  likely  to  fail 
him  at  the  time  most  needed.  The  Buckeye 
mower  is  the  favorite,  although  it  has  several 
competitors  that  seem  to  be  gaining  favor  of 
kte.  The  Hubbard  and  Monitor  oeing  the 
moA  prominent.  I  have  been  quite  sanguine 
that  important  improvements  would  be  made 
in  mowers,  and  my  expectations  bid  fair  to  be 
realized.  A  machine  was  tried  late  last  season 
that  appears  to  have  distanced  all  rival  com- 
petitors, if  I  can  credit  reports  that  reach  me 
from  the  scene  of  its  operations.  It  is  invented 
by  Mr.  Perry,  the  town  clerk  of  Kingston, 
R.  I.,  and  is  to  be  manufactured  by  Ames  & 
Co.,  of  Boston.  I  will  not  specifv  its  pro- 
fessed merits,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  be 
faithfully  attended  to  by  those  interested  in 
its  introduction. 

I  have  not  seen  in  all  this  region  a  hay  cap 
in  use.  This  was  really  astonishing  to  me,  as 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them  in  so  com- 
moQ  use  in  Massachusetts.  For  the  past  five 
or  six  years  the  expense  of  material  nas  been 
a  serious  obstacle  to  their  more  general  use  in 
all  parts  of  our  country. 

Sorghum  has  to  some  extent  been  cultivated 
in  this  vicinity.  It  appears  to  be  gaining  favor 
with  thoso  who  have  grown  it.  Some  are  very 
sanguine  of  success, — having  substituted  it  for 
tobacco.  When  it  gets  an  early  start  in  the 
spring,  it  is  comparatively  secure  from  frost ; 
failing  of  this,  frost  is  quite  sure  to  injure  it. 
A  sample  sent  me,  made  from  frosted  cane,  is 
a  very  poor  substitute  for  molasses.  Its  color 
is  bad,  and  its  flavor  still  worse.  Another 
•ample,  from  that  not  frozen,  was  vexy  good 


in  color  and  flavor.  It  was  not,  however,  boiled 
sufficiently  to  give  it  as  heavy  body  as  most 
would  desire.  The  yield  has  been  about  two 
hundred  gallons  to  the  acre,  in  some  cases 
even  three  hundreds-do  not  think  it  is  usually 
so  productive.  The  leaves  are  stripped  from 
the  stalk  for  feeding  cattle ;  said  to  be  good 
for  that  purpose.  Mills  for  grinding  it,  and 
pans  for  evaporating  the  syrup  are  manufac- 
tured in  Hartford,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
best  in  use. 

Much  experience,  I  think,  will  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  cultivator  to  determine  the  proper 
time  to  plant  and  gather  this  crop,  and  the 
manufacturer  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it  when 
it  comes  into  his  hands.  1  make  these  sug- 
gestions because  I  have  seen  sorghum  syrup  at 
the  west,  that  in  my  judgment  was  equal  to 
syrup  of  any  kind  I  ever  tasted.  I  cannot  see 
any  good  reasons  why  it  should  not  succeed 
here  as  well  as  there.  It  will  grow  anywhere 
that  com  will.  Sandy  loam  is  considered  the 
best  soil  for  it,  as  it  does  not  yield  so  much 
saccharine  matter  when  grown  on  clay  soils. 

One-half  of  the  syrup,  or  fifty  cents  a  gal- 
lon, is  the  present  rate  for  manufacturing,  and 
is  a  good  business  whQe  it  lasts.  These 
charges  cannot  of  course  continue  if  the  crop 
is  extensively  produced.  It  readily  amalga- 
mates with  both  com  and  broom  com.  This 
impaii^  its  value  materially.  It  should  not  be 
planted  near  either  of  them.  I  hope  soon  to 
see  our  New  England  farmers  producing  their 
own  sweetening.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not.  The  beet,  if  not  the 
sorghum,  can  be  raised  successfully,  and  of 
superior  quality  to  the  European  for  sugar. 

East  Windsor,  Ct,,  1867.  K.  o. 


THB    FBOFBB  TIMB  AND    MODE  FOB 
CUTTING  FIiOWBBS. 

Never  cut  flowers  during  the  intense  sun- 
shine, nor  keep  them  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
wind ;  do  not  collect  them  in  large  bundles, 
nor  tie  them  tightly  together,  as  this  hastens 
their  decay.  Do  not  pufl  them,  but  cut  them 
cleanly  off  the  plant  with  a  sharp  knife,  not 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  When  taken  indoors, 
place  them  in  the  shade,  and  reduce  them  to 
the  rec|uired  length  of  stock  with  a  sharp  knife, 
by  which  means  the  tubes  through  which  they 
draw  up  the  water  are  left  open,  and  the  wa- 
ter is  permitted  to  ascend  freely,  whereas  if 
the  stems  are  bruised  or  lacerated,  these  pores 
are  closed  up.  Use  pure  water  to  set  them  in, 
or  pure  white  sand  in  a  state  of  saturation, 
sticking  the  ends  of  the  stalk  in  it,  but  not  in 
a  crowded  manner.  If  in  water  alone,  it  ought 
to  be  changed  daily,  and  a  thin  slice  should  be 
cut  off  the  ends  of  the  stalks  at  every  change 
of  water.  Water  about  milk-warm,  or  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  camphor  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine,  will  often  revive  flowers  that 
have  begim  to  fade.  Place  a  glass  shade  over 
them  during  the  night,  or  indeed  at  all  such 
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times  as  they  are  not  purposely  exhibited. 
Shade  them  from  veiy  bright  sunshine,  and 
when  uncovered,  set  them  where  they  may  not 
be  exposed  to  a  draught  of  air.  A  cool  tem- 
perature during  summer  is  favorable  for  them, 
and  the  removal  of  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
decay  is  necessary.  When  taken  to  a  dis- 
tance, carry  tliem  in  a  shallow  air-tight  tin 
case,  or  cover  them  with  paper  to  exclude 
them  from  air  and  light.  Charcoal  saturated 
with  water  is  also  a  good  preservative  for 
sticking  them  in,  and  the  thinner  they  are  kept 
the  better. 


TREE  BOBBBS. 

The  borer  is  the  popular  name  given  to  the 
larvcd,  of  several  kinds  of  beetles ;  that  is,  bugs 
with  wings  and  hard  shells.  The  larvae  are  the 
young  of  these  beetles,  in  the  form  of  worms, 
and  in  this  period  of  infancy  they  pass  most  of 
their  lives  in  eating,  growing  rapidly,  and  us- 
ually cast  off  their  skins  repeatedly. 

Their  second  period  is  called  the  pupa  or  co- 
coon state,  in  which  they  sleep  while  Nature  is 
preparing  the  wings,  legs,  antennae,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  perfect  beetle. 

From  this  second  period  they  enter  upon 
their  last  or  adult  state,  do  not  increase  in  size, 
and  are  devoted  to  a  continuation  of  their  kind. 
This  period  lasts  only  a  short  time,  for  most 
insects  die  immediately  after  their  eggs  are 
bud. 

It  is  in  the  larva  condition  that  they  are 
toood-eaierSf  or  borers.  Our  forests  and  or- 
chards are  more  or  less  subject  to  their  attacks, 
especially  afler  the  trees  have  passed  their 
prime. 

These  borers,  of  one  kind  and  another,  in- 
fest apple  trees,  the  quince,  cherry,  mountain 
ash,  oaks,  white  ash,  locust,  and  some  others, 
and  their  depredations  are  often  very  destruc- 
tive. The  locust  tree  is  preyed  upon  by  three 
different  kinds  of  borers.  Splendid  groups  of 
the  locust  are  frequently  utterly  ruined,  and 
majestic  oaks  are  half  denuded  by  them  in  a 
single  season.  The  borer  enters  a  small 
branch  at  some  convenient  point,  cutting  it 
half  off  in  so  doing,  and  then  passes  along 
through  its  centre,  or  pith,  towards  the  end  of 
the  branch.  Now  note  the  instinct  of  these 
little  animals.  They  do  not  pass  in  towards 
the  body  of  the  tree,  but  outwardly,  so  that  a 
strong  puff  of  wind  breaks  the  branch,  which 
falls  lightly  to  the  ground,  into  which  the 
worm  goes  to  pass  through  the  next  transfor- 
mation! 


By  taking  up  one  of  these  broken  branches 
and  carefully  following  his  tracks,  the  worm 
may  easily  be  found.  He  certainly  has  im- 
proved a  delightful  mode  of  descending  fixym 
the  brawny  arms  of  tall  oaks  to  reach  the 
ground. 

The  apple  tree  borer  is  the  larva  of  the  stri- 
ped saperda,  (saperda  bivUtatiy)  which  is  rep- 
resented in  the  following  cut. 
.  This  is  the  insect  in  its  perfect  or  beetle  state. 
This  figure  shows  the  size 
of  the  insect.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  is 
marked  by  two  longitud- 
inal white  stripes,  among 
others  of  a  light  brown. 
Tho  face,  antennae  or 
feelers,  and  under  side  of 
the  body  and  legs  are  white. 

This  beetle  comes  forth  from  the  tree  in  June, 
in  the  night,  flying  from  tree  to  tree  for  food 
or  companions,  resting  in  the  daytime  among 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  on  which  it  feeds.  In 
June,  July,  and  sometimes  in  Augost,  it  de- 
posits its  eggs  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  at  or 
near  the  ground. 

Knowing  this  habit,  many  of  these  eggs  may 
be  destroyed  by  scraping  around  the  base  of 
the  tree,  and  washing  it  with  strong  soap  suds, 
during  the  last  week  in  August. 

The  larvae,  or  young  borers,  from  these  eggs 
are  fleshy,  round,  whitish  grubs,  without  1^ 
or  wings.  They  eat  through  the  bark  and  re- 
main there  the  first  winter,  maridng  their  en- 
trances by  a  little  pyramid  of  borings,  which 
betrays  their  hiding  places,  in  which  they  can 
be  easily  found  and  destroyed.  The  next  season 
they  penetrate  the  wood,  throwing  out  dust, 
or  cuttings  like  saw-dust,  by  which  they  may 
be  traced ;  generally  ascending  as  they  pro- 
ceed and  boring  deeper  into  the  tree.  It  be- 
comes a  full  grown,  borer  as  here  represented. 
The  third  season,  nearly  two  years  from  its 
entrance,  it  ap- 
proaches tJie  sur- 
face, where  it  un- 
dei^es  its  final 
transformation,  becomes  a  beetle  and  leaves 
the  tree.  This  borer  sometimes  enters  die 
tree  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  occa- 
sionally enters  the  limbs  near  the  stem. 

Their  presence  may  be  ascertained  by  their 
cuttings,  or  dust,  and  the  hole  where  this  has 
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be^n  cast  oat  discerned  by  a  little  practice  and 
care.  When  found,  insert  a  wire  with  a  very 
small  point  turned  |ip  on  the  end,  by  which  the 
inyader  may  be  drawn  out  and  killed. 


DOOTOBINO  HOBSBS. 

There  are  certain  practices  with  horses  that 
are  sick,  which  are  popular,  certainly,  but  are 
just  as  certainly  not  only  unfeeling  but  abso- 
lutely cruel.  In  the  first  place,  the  probability 
is  that  not  more  than  one  horse  in  ten  would  be 
sick  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  unless 
through  some  carelessness,  some  want  of 
knowledge,  or  some  cruelty  of  man.  And  yet, 
when  sick,  how  ofteo  it  is  that  some  terrible 
dose  is  administered,  stich  as  a  pint  of  gin  or 
ram,  a  Half  pint  of  castor  oil  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, or  a  tremendous  **ball  of  aloes,"  to 
say  nothing  of  the  potent  caustics,  such  as 
bichloride  of  mercury,  arsenic,  nitrate  of  sil- 
yer,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c.,  <&c. 

"The  horse^s  body,"  it  is  said,  "docs  not 
quickly  respond  to  opening  medicine,  but  the 
action,  once  elicited,  is  not  invariably  easy  to 
conmiand.  The  animal's  life  is  frequently  a 
prey  to  a  potent  purgative.  The  veterinarian 
knows  that  the  different  creatures  vary  much 
in  their  capacity  of  swallowing  amounts  of 
aloes ;  that  the  dose  which  will  not  move  one 
qaadruped  may  destroy  the  inhabitant  of  the 
next  stall.  One  creature  wiU  imbibe  two 
ounces  of  the  drug  without  marked  effect, 
another  will  be  shaken  by  the  action  of  less 
than  half  an  ounce  of  the  same  preparation." 

This  practice  is  all  wrong,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  by  owners  of  horses.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  valuable  animals  are 
lost  by  such  desperate  prescriptions. 

Among  the  first  evils  practiced  is  that  of  us- 
ing the  horse  too  soon.  Few  of  them  are  now 
permitted  to  grow  until  their  sinews  and  mus- 
cles are  matured.  A  frequent,  but  light  and 
gentle  use  of  young  horses  is  undoubtedly 
good  for  them ;  but  one  fatigue,  or  strain,  may 
affect  their  whole  life.  Too  often  the  impa- 
tience of  gain  seizes  the  colt  and  subjects  him 
to  long  travel  or  hard  labor,  which  brings  on 
one  of  the  countless  diseases  or  lamenesses  to 
which  he  is  liable,  and  from  which  he  never 
My  recovers. 

Because  the  horse  ctm  endure,  and  will  pa- 
tiently endure,  a  vast  amount  of  hard  labor, 
neglect  and  even  cruel  treatment,  only  a  few 
persons  reflect  upon  the  marvellous  delicacy  of 


his  construction.  If  they  would  study  this 
more,  they  would  neglect,  or  over-drive,  or 
overload  the  animals  less. 

Half  or  more  of  all  our  horses  are  mean  in 
spirit  and  form.  They  come  from  old  and  dis- 
eased animals  to  begin  with ;  animals  loaded 
with  quarter-cracks,  spavin,  bots,  Rheumatism, 
ring-bone,  founder,  grease,  string-halt,  and 
forty  other  things,  and  with  these  they  possess 
some  other  faults,  which  makes  them  anything 
but  safe  and  agreeable, — ^such  as  stumbling, 
runm'ng,  and  shying,  though  the  latter  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  unnecessary  and  senseless 
use  of  blinders.  It  is  time  a  reformation  were 
commenced. 


From  Chfunbera'  Journal. 
8X7MM£B  IDLENESS. 

Under.a  "roof  of  pine," 

To  hear  the  ringdove  brood, 
With  the  sorrow  of  long  paat. 

Thrilling  the  listening  wood; 
Deep  'mid  the  clustering  firs, 

where  the  nishtingale  sings  all  day, 
To  hide  in  the  oarknees  sweet, 

Where  the  sunbeam  finds  no  way. 

To  nimble  from  field  to  field. 

Where  the  poppy  Is  all  on  flame, 
All  but  the  little  black  coal 

At  its  core,  that's  still  the  same ; 
And  where  the  "specdwelF  blue 

Cheers  with  its  two  kind  words. 
And  the  wild  rose  burns  with  a  blush 

At  the  flattery  of  the  birds. 

To  bask  on  a  grassy  clilT, 

Lazily  watching  the  sail, 
The  blue  plains  of  the  deeper  sea, 

And  the  shallows  emerald  pale; 
The  breezes'  rippling  track, 

And  the  soa-birds  flickering  white 
Athwart  the  rosy  cloud, 

And  under  the  golden  light. 

In  the  haycock  sweet  and  dry, 

To  lazily  nestle  down. 
When  half  the  fleld  Is  grey  and  shonii 

And  half  the  fleld  waves  brown ; 
ICid  the  clumps  of  purple  thyme, 

When  the  evening  sky  is  rod, 
To  lie  and  rest  on  the  flowers 

One's  Bpicurean  head. 

Or,  better,  amid  the  com, 

To  turn  on  one's  lazy  back, 
And  see  the  lark  upborn 

Over  the  drifting  wrack ; 
To  hear  the  field-mouse  run 

To  its  nest  in  the  swinging  stalk; 
And  see  the  timorous  hare 

Limp  over  the  hedge>slde  walk* 

Such  are  the  summer  joya 

That  Epicureans  love ; 
Men  with  no  morrow  to  heed, 

Heeding  no  cloud  above : 
Grasshopper-men,  that  sing 

Their  little  summer  through, 
And  when  the  winter  comes. 

Hide  from  the  frost  and  dew. 

Happy  the  man  whose  heart 

Is  granite  against  Time's  frost, 
Whose  summer  of  calm  content 

In  autumn  's  never  lost; 
Who,  when  care  comes  with  clouds 

That  gather  ft^m  east  and  west, 
Has  still  a  changeless  heart, 

And  sunshine  in  his  breast. 
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IiXSTTEB  FBOM  THB  FABM. 

Concord,  Jaly  3, 1867. 

Gents  : — ^In  a  hurried  joomey  through  a 
portion  of  some  twenty  towns  in  this  State  and 
New  Hampshire,  I  have  been  greatly  gratified 
with  the  appearance  of  the  crops.  As  I  trav- 
elled by  horse-power,  I  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, make  calls  and  inquiries  as  I  went  along ; 
and,  by  the  way,  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
fanners  should  travel,  unless  abroad  on  mere 
business  matters.  A  life  that  gains  little  or 
nothing  by  observeUion,  is  a  monotonous  and 
dull  one.  I  scarcely  ever  travel  a  day  among 
farmers,  or  pass  over  a  well  conducted  farm 
without  seeing  some  example  which  I  intend 
to  copy,  or  hearing  some  opinion  or  sugges- 
tion which  I  mean  to  adopt.  And  now  our 
homestead  bears  evidence  on  nearly  every  part 
of  it,  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  other 
minds. 

The  bountiful  rains  with  which  we  have  been 
favored,  seem  at  last  to  have  overcome  the 
bligliting  effects  of  a  three  years'  drought,  and 
to  have  enriched  and  stimulated  the  power  of 
the  soil  into  new  action.  Everywhere  it  hi^ 
^'blossomed  as  a  rose."  The  delightful  fra- 
grance of  wild  grape  and  clover  blossoms 
make  the  air  redolent  with  sweets.  It  is  the 
greatest  clover  year  perhaps  ever  known.  The 
pastures  are  delightfully  green  and  inviting, 
so  thait  brimming  pails  and  sweet  butter  are 
no  longer  myths.  The  "cattle  upon  a  thou- 
sand hills^^  rejoice,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  hills  themselves  might  dap 
their  hands  in  joy. 

I  had  just  been  reading  a  book  describing 
the  customs  and  conditions  of  life  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  Its  descriptions  were  fresh 
in  my  recollection,  and  laid  out  before  me 
as  a  map,  as  I  journeyed  along;  and  the 
contrasts  between  that  life  and  this  which  I 
hesH,  felt  and  saw  before  m6,  filled  my  mind 
with  the  most  profound  gratitude.  In  the 
ODtdft  of  my  gk>wii^  world,  I  contrasted  our 
.oondidon  with  theirs,— our  laws,  general  edu- 
cafciaa,  the  bieasiogs  flowing  from  science  and 
art,  and  their  wonderful  march  onward,  the 
comfort  and  elegance  of  our  dwellings,  the 
intelligence  and  refinement  of  women,  the  tol- 
eration of  opinion  in  politics  and  religion, 
previAence  of  books,  and  all  that  dignifies  and 
ennobles  our  natures. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  great  gulf  between  our 
condition  and  theurs,  which  would  require  cen- 


turies of  progress  to  level  up.  And  yet,  they 
have  a  land  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  fertil- 
ity, and  had  the  ''gospel  Q^'eached  unto  them^* 
ages  before  we  did.  No  substantial  progress 
can  be  secured  so  long  as  women  are  consid- 
ered inferior  to  man  and  treated  as  each, — ^so 
long  as  the  harem  and  polygamy  exist.  With 
these  contrasts  in  my  mind,  was  it  strange 
that  the  birds  and  the  brooks  sang  cheerfullr 
to  my  ear,  that  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  and  that  our  rough  New 
England  valleys  and  hills  were  easily  trans- 
formed into  a  paradise  P 

With  the  exception  of  the  apple  and  pear, 
all  the  crops  appear  well.  These  seem  to 
have  disappeared  as  by  magic.  The  trees 
blossomed  well,  the  fruit  set  as  usual,  but  soon 
fell  off,  so  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
left  of  either  of  these  fine  fruits.  Stall,  there 
are  some  left,  and  being  few  they  wiU  be  likely 
to  be  large,  and  I  hope  fair. 

Peach  trees  are  well  filled.  Even  those 
with  only  here  and  there  a  straggling  living 
branch,  with  a  few  sickly  looking  leaves,  have 
a  few  fruit  peaches  on  Uiem.  Thanks  for  the 
promise  once  more  of  a  crop  of  this  delicioiis 
and  wholesome  fruit. 

Corii,  potatoes,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  look 
finely.  I  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  a  field  of 
wheat. 

Strawberries  are  more  abundant,  I  believe, 
than  ever  before.  I  regaled  myself  on  a  disk 
of  perfectly-ripened  wild  ones,  which  brought 
back  childhood  days  vividly. 

Monday  morning,  July  Ist,  the  haymakers 
were  abroad  early.  The  merry  click  of  the 
mowing  machine,  the  graceful  and  athletic 
swing  of  the  hand  mower,  and  the  white  shirts 
that  dotted  the  fields,  were  attractive  and 
pleasant.  On  fair  land,  I  found  the  grass 
everywhere  good  —  more  than  an  average 
crop  I  should  think.  And  yet,  with  these  fair 
prospects,  farmers  told  me  that  good  hay  wiU 
be  worth  $20  per  ton  in  the  bam,  as  soon  as 
it  is  placed  there,  where  the  whole  community 
is  made  up  of  farmers !  They  say  there  is  no 
old  hay  lefl — scarcely  five  tons  in  a  town. 

The  Use  of  Hay  Gaps. 
But  for  the  high  price  of  cotton  doth,  hay 
caps  would  be  in  common  use.  The  opinion 
now  is  quite  general  that  their  use  is  highly 
economical.  I  believe  that  if  we  knew  the 
weather  would  be  fair,  it  would  be  economy 
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to  cover  hay  with  capo.  Experience  and  care- 
ful observation  for  twenty  years  has  established 
Mb  belief  in  my  mind.  I  have  often  made 
experiments  on  the  same  lot  of  grass,  cover- 
ing a  portion  and  leaving  a  portion  uncovered. 
This  has  been  done  when  the  weather  has  con- 
tinued fair  and  when  showers  and  stoxms  have 
succeeded ;  in  the  latter  cases,  no  one  doubts, 
I  believe,  the  utility  and  the  economy  of  their 
use.  Bat  in  fair  weather,  many  persons  are 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  of  little  or  no 
benefit. 

If  the  cap  were  employed  merely  to  keep 
the  hay  from  getting  wet,  this  reasoning  would 
be  correct ;  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  good  effect  which  it  performs.  It  not  only 
keeps  off  the  dews  and  rain  water,  but  pre- 
vents the  evaporation  of  the  aroma  of  the  hay 
while  in  cock ;  keeping  it  moist  with  its  own 
I  juices,  and  inducing  a  sweating  process ^  which 
improves  its  quality  by  keeping  the  woody 
fibre  softer  and  more  palatable  and  nutritious. 
It  undergoes  a  cooking  process,  which  cures 
die  hay  so  that  it  requires  but  veiy  little  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  afterwards. 

Oat  Grass  Eaiiy. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  desire  to  suggest 
•gain  the  cutting  of  grass  early.  In  the  blades 
and  stems  of  the  young  grasses  there  is  much 
sogar  and  starch,  which  as  they  grow  up  are 
L  gradually  dianged  into  woody  fibre.  The 
riper  the  stem  of  the  plant  becomes  the  less 
sugar  and  starch  it  contains.  These  are  what 
we  ought  to  retain— the  sugar,  starch,  gum 
and  oil ;  and  by  cutting  the  grass  soon  after  it 
has  attained  its  greatest  height,  a  large  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  a  better  quality  of  hay,  will  be 
obtaioed. 

Ail  grass  that  has  been  partially  wilted, 
should  be  placed  in  cock  over  night.  I  have 
just  been  spreading  some  that  was  left  in  win- 
I  row,  and  found  that  on  the  surface  slightly 
lUeacked,  Better  cock  it,  if  it  takes  until  after 
sundown. 

But  the  haymakers  want  me,  so  I  close. 
Truly  yours,  Simon  Brown. 

Messrs.  B.  P.  Eatox  &  Co.,  Boston. 


A  IiABQE  DAIBT. 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ross  Winans 

owns  760  acres  of  land  near  Baltimore.    He 

keeps  cows  for  milk  in  city  stables,  and  feeds 

them  the  year  round  on  hay,  with  some  bran 


or  shorts,  Indian  com,  &c.  The  editor  of  the 
Country  Qentleman  who  recently  visited  his 
establishment  says,  that  he  sold  milk  in  one 
year,  at  30  cents  per  gallon,  to  the  amount  of 
$37,630.71 ;  cows  and  calves  $11,986.08— al- 
most fifty  thousand  dollars !  He  mows  about 
650  acres,  filling  forty-five  barns,  rated  at 
forty  tons  each, — some  eighteen  hundred  tons, 
— averaging  over  two  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre!  His  city  stables  contain  stalls  for 
220  cows,  and  he  actually  keeps  300  head 
of  cattle  and  30  horses.  From  a  somewhat 
imperfect  record,  it  is  estimated  that  his  cows 
make  an  average  yearly  yield  of  2637  quarts 
of  milk  per  cow.  Sixteen  cows  which  dropped 
their  calves  at  intervals  during  January  and 
February  averaged  over  16  quarts  per  day,  up 
to  March  13th.  Such  crops  of  hay  are  evi- 
dence of  liberal  manuring,  and  such  yields 
of  milk  of  good  stock  and  of  judicious  manage- 
ment. 

Yakseb  Plows  akd  Plowmen. — The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Rurctl  New  Yorker 
compounds  the  following  bitter  pill  for  our 
"crack- ^  plowmen  and  plowmakers,  and  ad- 
vises them  to  swallow  it  like  men,  for  it  will  do 
them  a  vast  deal  of  good.  After  describing 
the  trial  of  mowing  machines  on  the  Emperor^s 
farm  near  St.  Cloud,  in  which  the  Americans 
swept  every  thing  clean,  he  alludes  to  the 
plowing  match,  in  which  the  English  had  every, 
thing  their  own  way.    He  says : — 

We  cannot  compete  with  them  either  in  plows, 
teams  or  plowmen — all  necessary  elements  in  a 
plowing  match.  This  will  be  perfectly  understood 
and  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  seen  England 
and  taken  the  least  notice  of  plowing  there,  but 
will  not  be  by  those  who  have  not.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  time  and  force  expended  1)y  the  Eng- 
lish plowman  is  any  more  remunerative  than  with 
us,  but  when  you  come  to  the  doing  of  a  nice  job, 
such  as  is  expected  at  a  plowing  match,  we  cannot 
come  up  to  their  ordinary  work. 


KooT  Pruning  of  Pear  Trees. — ^The  fol- 
lowing directions  for  summer  root  pruning,  to 
induce  fruitfulness,  arc  given  by  the  New  York 
Horticulturist :  '*As  soon  as  the  terminal  buds 
of  this  season^s  growth  have  formed  or  are 
forming,  dig  a  trench  around  the  tree,  two 
thirds  in  circumference  the  diameter  of  the 
branches.  Dig  down  deep,  so  deep  that  you 
can,  by  opening  a  trench  toward  the  body  of 
the  tree,  get  in  a  position  to  cut  the  tap  root 
off  about  eighteen  inches  under  ground,  then 
with  a  sharp  knife  trim  each  end  of  the  roots 
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aromid  the  inner  side  of  the  trench,  and  again 
fill  in  the  soil.  Make  sure  that  no  strong  lat- 
eral roots  or  duplicate  tap  roots  are  left  uncut." 


For  the  Ntw  England  Farmer, 

BAisnra  cobn  in  Canada. 

This  is  rather  a  cold  country  for  com,  and 
it  is  not  expected  that  we  can  raise  such  large 
crops  as  can  be  raised  further  south  or  west. 
But  I  believe  that  Indian  com,  properly  cared 
for,  can  be  made  very  remunerative  even  in 
this  cold  climate. 

Take  green  sward  and  plow  in  the  fall,  the 
earlier  the  better.  I  have  tried  two  ways  of 
manuring.  First,  put  on  liberally  of  good 
bam  yard  manure  before  plowing ;  and,  sec- 
ond, applying  the  manure  afier  plowing.  I  do 
not  know  which  is  best  for  the  com ;  but  the 
land  will  produce  ^ass  longer  when  manured 
after  the  hrst  mentioned  manner. 

I  never  plow  in  the  spring  before  planting ; 
I  had  rather  that  the  sod  would  lay  and  de- 
compose under  the  com,  as  I  believe  it  hclpH 
its  growth,  but  do  not  bpare  the  harrow. 
When  the  land  is  in  good  tilth,  furrow  with  a 
plow  about  three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  into 
which  manure  is  placed  at  suitable  distances 
for  the  hills  and  immediately  covered  with  a 
hoe,  so  as  to  keep  the  moisture  from  evapor- 
ating This  manure  for  the  hills  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner.  My  hog  pen  is  so 
situated  that  I  can  throw  all  the  manure  from 
my  horse  bam  and  from  the  privy  directly 
into  the  yard  of  the  hog  pen.  Besides  this,  all 
the  chamber  slops  are  thrown  upon  this  ma- 
nure. In  the  iall,  after  killing  the  fat  boss, 
the  manure  is  thrown  out  by  uie  side  of  the 
yard.  Early  in  April  what  is  made  during  the 
winter  by  the  store  hogs,  is  thrown  out  on  to 
the  fall  made,  when  the  heap  will  immediately 
commence  heating.  In  about  three  weeks 
begin  at  one  side  of  this  heap  with  fork  and 
shovel,  and  tum  it  all  over,  mixing  that  made 
in  the  fall  thoroughly  with  that  made  in  the 
winter.  From  this  compost  heap,  put  about 
eight  or  ten  cart  loads,  of  thirty  to  thirty-five 
bushels  to  the  load,  to  each  acre.  I  have  tried 
various  kinds  of  manure,  but  find  the  above 
the  best.  I  believe  just  as  good  as  all  hog 
manure. 

If  the  manure  is  allowed  to  dry  up  after 
being  put  in  the  hill,  the  com  will  not  come 
up  so  readily.  I  put  mv  seed  com  into  warm 
water  the  night  before  planting.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Hvy  the  com  so  that  it  will  not  stick  to- 
gether by  putting  plaster  or  wood  ashes  to  it. 
This  causes  the  seed  to  come  up  much  quicker 
than  it  would  if  planted  dry,  as  it  gives  the 
germ  a  start. 

I  have  planted  com  on  ground  prepared  as 
above  for  a  good  many  years,  and  seldom  fail 
of  a  good  crop.  In  1865  I  had  one  and  three 
fourths  acres  from  which  I  gathered  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  ears  good  sound  com. 


Not  so  large  a  crop  as  we  frequently  read  c^; 
but  considering  the  climate  and  the  distance 
north,  I  think  it  a  good  crop,  at  least  ^emune^ 
ative,  especially  as  I  also  raised  about  six 
bushels  of  beans  among  the  com,  and  a  lazge 
quantity  of  pumpkins  on  the  same  land.  Now 
the  fodder  when  well  harvested  I  believe  will 
pay  for  harvesting  the  crop  of  com.  When 
the  corn  is  prett}'  well  advanced  in  ripening, 
or  immediately  after  the  first  frost,  or  before 
a  storm  of  rain,  my  method  is  to  cut  it  all  up 
close  to  the  ground,  and  then  set  it  up  in 
stooks,  tying  a  band  of  straw  around  the  tops 
after  bringing  them  together.  This  will  keep 
the  storms  from  hurting  it.  I^t  it  stand  two 
or  three  weeks,  then  pick  the  ears  from  the 
stalks  and  husk  them  immediately,  or  at  yvm 
leisure,  and  bind  up  the  stalks  and  house  them 
in  places  where  they  will  not  hurt,  and  mf 
word  for  it  you  will  have  as  fine  fodder  as  yea 
can  wish.  It  will  make  cows  give  as  mucb 
milk  as  the  best  of  English  hay ;  at  least,  this 
is  my  experience.  It  always  pains  me  to  see 
corn  fodder  left  in  the  field  to  waste,  as  many 
farmers  leave  it.  I  do  not  know  as  we  ou^ 
to  call  such  men  farmers. 

Some  farmers  are  always  complaining  that 
they  cannot  keep  the  crows  from  pulling  their 
com  after  it  comes  up.  I  used  to  be  troubled 
somewhat  in  that  way ;  but  for  several  yean 
I  have  not  had  one  stalk  pulled  up.  I  take 
cotton  twine  or  woolen  yam,  and  run  it  dear 
round  my  piece,  fixing  it  to  stakes  five  or  six 
feet  from  toe  ground.  I  have  so  much  faith  in 
the  above  remedy,  that  if  farmers  would  do  it 
before  their  com  is  up,  I  should  not  be  afiiatd 
to  say  that  I  would  give  them  twenty-five  cents 
for  every  spear  the  crows  pull  up.  I  think  it 
an  excellent  plan  to  put,  after  the  first  hoeing, 
about  one-half  pint  of  unleached  wood  ash^ 
among  the  spears  of  com  in  each  hill.  Be 
sure  to  hoe  so  as  not  to  let  weeds  have  the 
supremacy,  as  they  take  the  nourishment  that 
should  support  the  com.     Hiram  French. 

Ealony  C\  E.,  1867. 


For  the  New  England  litrmer. 
NOTES    ON   THE   CX)NNEC7riCDT  VAI»- 
IiST.— No.  in. 
The  Old  Orehuds. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  me  as  I 
observe  the  unmistakable  evidences  on  eveiy 
hand  of  the  decay  of  the  old  frdit  orchard^, 
and  the  absence  of  well  directed  efibrts  in 
planting  and  fostering  new  ones  tx)  supply  their 
place.  Within  my  recollection  Hartford  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  apples  and  cider. 
Much  of  its  cider  found  its  way  to  a  southen 
citv  where  I  resided.  Now  apples  are  not 
only  required  from  other  States  to  supply  the 
cities,  but  many  are  required  for  the  villages 
and  fanning  communities. 

Neglected  and  abused,  as  most  orchards  arCi 
it  is  not  surprising  that  trees  do  not  flourish 
and  that  fruit  fails.    Trees  require  more  can- 
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ful  neuge  now  than  when  the  country  waa  com- 
parativelj  new.  They  are  more  exposed  to 
the  force  of  winds,  and  ravages  of  insects  at 
the  present  time  than  then.  Few  appear  to 
r^ard  these  changes  as  being  necessary  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  they  pknt  out  their 
fruit  trees.  They  dig  a  hole  and  put  them 
into  it,  and  leave  them  to  struggle  for  their 
existence  under  an  accumulation  of  difficulties 
tiie  most  discouraging.  They  may  manage  to 
live  for  a  few  years,  if  the  cattle  or  swine  are 
not  too  severe,  and  then  give  up  and  die. 
Others  are  cared  for  after  a  fashion,  until  they 
have  attained  quite  a  good  size,  say  a  ten 
years^  growth,  then  left  to  shirk  for  themselves. 
A  week  or  two  since  I  saw  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors trimming  trees  with  a  common  choppmg 
axe, — ^ood  thrifty  trees,  too,  that  with  proper 
care  might  not  only  be  made  an  ornament  to 
his  place  but  a  source  of  profit. 

Fruit  has  become  so  much  a  necessity  in  every 
family  th*at  prices  are  and  will  be  remunerative. 
Tour  articles  on  the  care  of  trees,  published 
in  the  Fabmer,  are  to  me  the  most  valuable  of 
any  that  appear  in  the  paper.  What  will  New 
England  homes  be  without  orchards  P  To  the 
boy  that  has  been  reared  beneath  their  shel- 
ter and  shade,  and  partaken  of  their  fruit, 
bow  endeared  is  every  tree.  Some  of  them  in 
]Mirticular  are  indelibly  en^ved  on  his  affec- 
tions. He  longs  to  re-visit  them,  even  when 
years  of  separation  have  intervened.  If  in 
this  respect  be  should  be  gratified,  how  joyful 
the  re-union !  How  grateful  the  reminiscences  \ 
How  luscious  the  fruit  I  This  is  not  all  romance, 
but  with  many  an  one,  a  simple  history,  a  liv- 


L  1  must  plead  for  the  orchards  that  are  still  left 

us  and  urge  the  cultivation  of  new  ones.  They 
are  a  necessity  for  our  well  being.  Our  homes, 
if  m  the  country,  require  them.  They  cannot, 
ought  not,  to  be  regarded  as  homes  unless  we 
have  or  mean  to  have  an  orchard  of  good  fruit. 
Plant  and  wisely  care  for  an  orchard,  and 
you  are  thrice  blessed  in  the  satisfaction  you 
will  find  in  it,  and  your  children's  children 
will  arise  to  call  you  blessed.  K.  o. 

East  Windsor,  Ct.,  1867. 


mSW  JEB8ET  IiANBB. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
Bays  that  a  gentleman  of  good  busmess  capaci- 
ty and  of  large  experience,  recently  visited 
one  of  the  new  settlements  with  a  view  to  pur- 
chase, should  he  find  the  facilities  for  a  home 
there  equal  to  the  representations  of  commit- 
tees and  others,  who  have  advertised  those 
lands.  He  reports  a  large  and  restless  popu- 
lation, without  much  visible  means  of  living, 
and  the  largest  portion  of  them  anxious  to  sell. 
The  lands  cost  some  $25  an  acre  for  field,  and 
Beveral  times  that  sum  in  the  village.  Every 
acre  is  covered  with  scrubs  and  bushes,  sub- 
jecting the  proprietor  to  as  much  as  the  origi- 
nal cost  to  clear  and  plow  it.    After  this,  me 


stumps  must  be  grubbed  or  pulled,  to  furnish 
clear  cultivation.  The  sod  appears  to  be 
sandy  loam,  and,  as  there  is  no  manure  at 
hand — ^nothing  to  feed  an  animal  of  any  kind 
— ^the  cultivator  first  casts  about  him  to  ascer- 
tain where  he  shall  find  fertilizing  matter  for 
his  crops.  The  principal  reliance  is  on  the 
marl  deposits  of  other  counties.  Every  acre 
costs  the  settler  at  least  fifty  dollars  before  he 
realizes  a  crop,  and  he  must  wait  for  grass  to 
^w  before  he  can  keep  a  horse  or  cow.  Un- 
til he  can  keep  stock  and  manufacture  manure, 
he  must  buy,  so  that  for  two  years,  at  least,  it 
is  all  outiay  and  no  income. 


UTTIJD  FAIiIiS  FABMIOXS'  GIiUB.« 

The  farmers  of  this  romantic  valley  have 
kept  up  semi-monthly  meetings  for  some  ten 
years  past.  Their  discussions  of  topics  relat- 
ing to  the  farm  and  garden,  particularly  to 
dairying,  which  is  a  leading  pursuit  of  the  far- 
mers of  Herkimer  County,  have  been  ably  re- 
ported by  Mr.  X.  A.  Wilkrd  and  others,  and 
probably  no  farmers^  dub  in  the  country  has 
sent  out  as  much  valuable,  practical  information 
as  has  this  association.  We  find  the  following 
notice  of  the  maimer  of  conducting  its  discus- 
sions, which  it  will  be  seen  is  very  simple,  from 
an  article  in  the  Utica  Herald,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Willard:— 

Near  the  close  of  eveiy  meeting,  a  subject  is 
chosen  for  the  next  meeting,  and  some  person 
or  persons  appointed  to  open  the  discussion. 
The  openinff  speeches  are  made  in  the  way 
most  agreeaole  to  the  speakers.  Either  by 
written  essays,  or  extemporaneously.  After 
the  opening  speeches,  members  carry  on  the 
discussion  in  a  conversational  way — asking 
questions  or  giving  their  experience  without 
any  attempt  at  speech  makmg.  All  that  is 
sought  to  be  obtained  arc  the  facts.  Generally, 
members  keep  their  seats,  and  talk  in  a  famil- 
iar way,  precisely  as  they  would  if  meeting 
friends  on  the  street  or  at  their  own  homes. 
Under  this  system,  it  has  been  found  that  much 
more  knowledge  is  obtained  than  would  be  ob- 
tained if  speakers  were  required  to  rise  and  de- 
liver their  experience,  &c.,  in  a  set  speech, 
since  many  who  are  willing  to  talk  and  answer 
questions  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  rise 
and  make  a  speech. 


HT  At  a  factory  in  Breslau,  pine-tree  wool 
is  now  spun  and  woven  into  a  kind  of  fiannel, 
which  is  largely  used  as  blankets  in  hospitals, 
barracks  and  prisons,  in  that  cit}r  and  in 
Vienna  with  manifest  advantage,  for  pine  wood 
drives  away  all  disa£;reeable  and  noxious  in- 
sects from  the  localities  in  which  it  is  used.  It 
can  be  used  as  stuffing  for  chairs,  sofas  and 
mattresses  in  the  same  way  as  horse  hair. 
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THB  COMMON  MIZiK   WJfiJIlD— AflolapiM  OomiitL 


A  fine  patch  of  this  plant 
grew  in  the  highway  just  be- 
low **our  house^^  when  we 
were  boys.  We  remember 
of  playing  with  its  flowers, 
its  freely-flowing  milk,  its 
abundant  pods,  and  its  downy 
seeds,  which  floated,  balloon- 
like, in  the  air,  as  a  breath 
of  wind  or  a  puff  from  the 
children's  lungs  sent  them 
afloat — sowers  going  forth  to 
sow  seed.  Having  been  told 
that  nothing  was  made  in 
vain,  we  used  to  wonder  what ' 
all  its  milk  and  all  its  silk  was 
good  for.  We  believe  that 
the  latter  was  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitute  for  feathers  in 
beds,  and  that  the  children 
thought  the  milk  would  cure, 
or  caus^ warts, — ^we  have  for- 
gotten which.  The  books, 
however,  say  it  is  of  little 
economical  value. 

Besides  the  name  given 
above,  the  great  botanist  Lin- 
nseus  called  it  Asdepias  Sy^ 
riaca,  probably  supposing  it 
to  be  a  Syrian  plant;  but 
Dr.  Darlington  says  it  is  ex- 
clusively an  American  spe- 
cies. It  is  also  called  Silk- 
weed,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  silky  hairs 
of  the  seeds,  which  bear  the  latter  to  a  long 
distance,  and  thus  sometimes  scatter  it  over 
extensive  districts.  When  this  plant  is  wound- 
ed, it  emits  an  abundance  of  thick,  milky 
juice,  resembling  in  both  taste  and  color  the 
juice  of  the  common  garden  lettuce.  Indeed, 
the  milkweed  is  by  some  called  WUd  Lettuce, 
we  suppose  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of 
the  juices  in  the  two  plants. 


The  milkweed  is  not  specially  obnoxious  to 
the  farmer,  and  is  not  very  difficult  to  extei^ 
minate,  unless  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  al- 
lowed to  occupy  the  ground,  and  get  perma- 
nently established.  It  does  not  take  root  like 
the  chickory,  where  it  requires  two  men  to 
pull  up  a  single  plant. 

In  the  engraving,  the  small  figure  at  the 
right  represents  a  single  flower,  and  that  at 
the  left,  the  seed-bearing  pods  reduced  in  size. 


JF'or  the  Ntno  EnffUmd  Farwter, 

FABM  I1ABOBEB8. 

Change  is  characteristic  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  No  part  or  department  of 
farming  is  exempt  from  its  transforming  influ- 
ence. Some  of  these  changes  are  hailed  with 
delight,  as  evident  progressions;  but  in  the 
older  Northern  States,  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  character  of  its  labor,  which  has  received 


anything  but  a  cordial  assent.  Formerly  in 
New  England  farm  help  was  composed  cxdii* 
sively  of  her  native  sons  and  daughters.  Of 
late  our  native  bom  young  men  and  women 
have  sought  their  homes  and  fortunes  in  the 
new  States,  or  in  other  pursuits  in  their  own 
States,  until  not  only  has  the  surplus  been  ab- 
sorbed, but  children  leave  their  ancestral  homes 
and  their  a^ed  and  dependent  parents  to  be 
cared  for,  if  cared  for  at  all,  by  hirelii^ 
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The  rapid  introduction  of  mechanical  anpli* 
ances,  and  new  and  improved  methods  of  hufl- 
bandry  have  increased  the  demand  for  active, 
intelligent  and  skilful  labor.  While  the  for- 
mer supply  has  been  thus  cut  off,  another  class 
of  laborers  has  come  from  other  sources. 
How  well  the  latter  meet  the  requirements  of 
fanners  need  not  be  stated  here.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  vexations  and  discourage- 
ments experienced  with  modem  help  have  been 
the  taming  point  in  the  sale  of  many  a  farm, 
and  in  other  cases  have  caused  operations  to 
be  contracted  into  the  narrowest  limit  possible. 

While  some  famiers  are  thus  ^ving  up  in 
despair,  and  others  waste  time  m  regretting 
over  the  past,  or  in  desponding  over  the  pres- 
ent or  future,  it  is  well  to  inquire*  if  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  new  material  has 
yet  been  adopted.  It  is  evident  that  the  sys- 
tem practicable  with  the  former  class  is  not  in 
all  respects  advisable  for  the  present  class. 
So  radical  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  la- 
borer must  be  met  with  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  him. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  boarding  their 
hands,  farmers  are  dependent  upon  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  or  on  older  men  of  thrift- 
less or  indifferent  habits,  who,  having  no  pai^ 
ticular  attachments  to  any  place,  are  fond  of 
change,  and  float  about  for  novelty  and  ex- 
citement, if  they  find  no  other  pretext  for  leav- 
ing an  employer.  These  are  so  unstable  that 
it  IS  difficult  to  make  them  fulfil  a  contract  for 
a  single  season.  The  old  apprentice  system  is 
an  institution  of  the  past,  and  there  is  no  re- 
straining this  roving  disposition  of  young  help. 
Provided  there  was,  by  the  time  that  young 
men  become  thoroughly  useful  they  naturally 
desire  to  establish  a  home  of  their  own.  This 
cannot  be  done  in  their  employer's  kitchen. 
The  only  alternative  for  them  is  to  leave  him 
and  go  where  they  can. 

Such  a  system  has  inherent  defects,  and  is 
not  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Something  is  needed  that  will  induce  the  young 
men  to  remain  a  few  years  longer,  and  give  a 
more  permanent  character  to  labor.  That 
want  will  be  supplied  when  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable tenements,  one  or  more  according  to 
the  size  of  the  farm,  are  provided  for  the 
workmen  upon  the  farm.  Then  the  services 
of  married  men  can  be  secured ;  those  having 
maturity  of  character  and  the  requisite  experi- 
ence for  profitable  hands.  Such  men,  having 
a  family  and  home  upon  the  farm,  will  natural- 
ly take  a  deeper  interest  in  their  employer's 
bosiness ;  will  be  less  inclined  to  rove  about 
and  quit  a  good  place  on  the  slightest  variance. 
It  is  not  enough  to  employ  married  men  who 
have  families  miles  away,  or  in  a  neighboring 
village  within  walking  distance,  and  the  men 
board  at  home.  For  with  their  families  in  one 
place  and  their  work  in  another,  their  attention 
IS  likely  to  be  divided,  and  often  when  most 
needed  thev  are  not  to  be  found. 

The  families  of  these  men  will  increaM  the 


supply  of  female  help  for  the  farm  and  neigh- 
borhood ;  both  kinds  of  which  are  scarce  in 
most  mral  districts.  The  wives  of  the  labor- 
ers, if  foreigners,  will  gladlv  accept  of  extra 
jobs  at  the  farm-house ;  and  those  farmers  who 
know  so  well  how  to  turn  the  time  of  their 
own  children  to  profit  will  see  that  these  chil- 
dren will  be  cheap  help  for  the  busy  seasons. 
Well  trained  lads  are  far  more  profitable  upon 
many  kinds  of  work  than  men  of  twice  their 
strength.  With  plenty  of  such  help  at  com- 
mand there  would  be  no  excuse  for  weedy 
fields ;  and  the  cultivation  of  small  fruits  and 
of  fruit  generally,  with  root  crops,  &c.,  would 
be  practicable  where  they  are  now  considered 
unprofitable,  with  only  heavy,  clumsy  men  tu 
do  the  work.  The  multiplication  of  machine- 
ry upon  the  farm  favors  the  employment  of 
young,  light  and  active  help.  The  great  want 
of  farmers  is  permanent  cheap  help  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  production  and  increase  the  profits 
of  the  farm,  and  it  is  this  occasional  help 
which  can  be  had  at  call  for  specified  work 
which  is  cheapest  and  best.  Is  there  any  way 
of  obtaining  it  except  by  a  resident  population  P 

The  expense  of  this  plan  need  deter  none 
from  adopting  it.  A  few  hundred  dollars,  at 
present  prices,  will  erect  tasteful  and  comfor- 
table tenements  of  four  or  five  rooms,  which 
with  a  small  garden  and  some  trees  can  be 
made  an  attractive  home — ^far  better  than  most 
of  the  present  class  of  hands  ever  enjoyed  in 
their  native  lands  or  can  command  in  crowded 
cities  or  manufacturing  villages.  Oflen  a 
large  portion  of  the  materials  and  labor  for 
construction  can  be  furnished  by  the  farm. 
Whatever  the  cost,  a  fair  percentage  could  be 
deducted  from  wages  for  rent. 

I  am  confident  that  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  will  not  object  to  a  plan  which  at 
once  relieves  them  of  so  much  hard  and  disa- 
greeable work.  The  complaints  that  are  so 
often  heard  over  their  hard  lot  are  not  without 
foundation.  Fanner's  kitchens  under  present 
arrangements  are  noted  places  for  unceasing 
toil.  Young  girls  have  an  intuitive  dread  of 
them ;  and  not  a  few  older  ones,  when  they 
have  learned  how  comparatively  easy  people 
in  cities  and  villages  live,  prefer  to  jog  along 
solitary  and  alone,  rather  than  assume  the  du- 
ties of  a  farmer's  wife.  The  wives  of  no 
other  class  of  men,  with  the  same  capital  in 
their  business,  perform  so  much  downright 
dmdgery.  Not  long  ago  the  apprentices  and 
most  of  the  help  of  mechanics  and  small  trad- 
ers lived  in  the  families  of  their  employers ; 
but  through  changes  in  our  social  condition, 
that  custom  no  longer  exists,  and  surely  far- 
mer's wives  have  enough  to  do  without  keeping 
boarders,  and  may  plead  the  same  good  rea- 
sons to  be  relieved  of  this  heavy  burden. 

But  some  mav  say,  we  board  our  hands  to 
maintain  the  stnct  economy  which  farming  com- 
pels us  to  practice.  To  make  keeping  boarders 
profitable,  is  acknowledged  W  the  experienced 
to  be  a  difficailt  business.    Without  the  closest 
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halt.  Ab  yet  No.  6  (the  Wood)  kept  on  its 
way,  sending  back  its  rapid,  musical  * 'click, 
click,  click.**  Its  team  worked  admirably; 
the  driver — a  Yankee  boy  just  out  of  his 
"teens**— evidently  knew  his  business  to  per- 
fection. At  last  however,  a  mole  hill  on  the  last 
half  of  the  first  swath  caused  this  also  to  stop, 
for  cleaning.  One  after  another  the  others 
toiled  on,  stopping  sometimes  from  an  ill  bro- 
ken team,  clogging  with  the  wet  grass,  (for  a 
shower  had  set  m,)  or  from  the  more  serious 
obstructions  met  with  in  the  mole  hills.  The 
Wood  and  Howard  machines  approacdied  the 
farther  end  quite  closely  together,  the  former 
having  stopped  but  once,  finally  coming  out 
ahead,  in  eleven  minutes  from  the  time  of 
starting.  The  Howard  halted  near  the  end, 
while  the  Wood  proceeded  on  its  return  trip 
in  good  style,  reacning  **home**  with  two  short 
stoppages  and  before  a^^y  other  had  completed 
a  swath.  The  round  trip  was  made  in  20  min- 
utes. A  second  round  was  made  in  14  min- 
utes, with  three  slight  halts.  At  this  time  the 
Howard  was  in  its  first  return  swath,  and  No. 
4,  the  Bamlitt,  had  completed  its  fij^t,  with 
No.  2  nearly  out  and  No.  5  about  half  way 
across.  The  Howard  completed  its  first  round 
trip  in  43  minutes,  at  which  time  the  Wood 
had  accomplished  four  rounds,  the  third  being 
made  in  13  minutes,  and  the  last  in  still  less 
time.  With  the  exception  of  the  Wood  and 
Howard  it  was  very  evident  no  satisfactory 
results  could  be  expected  from  the  machines 
in  this  division  The  others  were  floundering 
along  at  various  distances,  some  on  the  first 
and  others  on  their  second  swaths.  Finally 
the  Howard  seemed  to  come  to  a  **dead  halt  ;** 
the  Wood,  occasionally  making  stops  to  clean 
its  sickle  bar,  kept  steadily  on  its  way. 

At  1  o'clock  15  minutes,  the  second  division, 
consisting  of  machines  from  8  to  14  inclusive, 
was  ordered  to  advance,  the  jury  leaving  the 
first  division  to  itself  for  the  time.  These  ma- 
chines moved  toward  the  middle  of  the  field 
with  more  uniformity  than  the  first,  yet  sev- 
eral of  them  were  soon  seen  to  halt.  Each 
stopped  at  the  rouffh  ground  at  the  farther 
end ;  the  Perry  and  SicUormick  however,  be- 
ing vei^  soon  upon  the  move.  There  was 
but  a  trifle  of  difference  in  the  time  at  which 
these  two  machines  completed  the  first  swath. 
The  Seymour  &  Morgan  was  next  to  them  and 
the  Allen  (one  horse)  the  fourth  in  the  list. 
The  Perry  started  first  upon  the  home  stretch. 
(It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  lots  on 
which  the  last  three  machines  of  this  division 
were  operated  were  about  i  longer  than  those 
of  the  hrst  division.)  The  McCormick  passed 
the  Perry  in  the  return,  completing  its  first 
round  in  17  minutes.  It  started  back,  carry- 
ing the  colors  of  its  division.  The  Ferry, 
very  soon  out,  met  with  an  accident  in  turn- 
ing at  the  end.  The  horses  attached  to  this 
machine  were  unused  to  the  work,  mettlesome 
and  unsteady.  The  driver,  excited,  could  not 
manage  them  well  in  the  crowd  that  stood  at 


the  starting  point.  He  failed  to  raise  the  co^ 
ter  bar,  and  the  dividing  board  or  '^tnurk 
clearer**  catching  in  a  deep  rut,  was  broken 
asunder  at  the  point  where  attached  to  the 
bar.  The  breakage  was  without  remedy,  and 
the  iurymen  present  at  the  time,  allowed  the 
machine  to  proceed  upon  its  work  as  it  best 
might.  The  inventpr  evidently  feared  it  could 
not  do  its  usual  work,  but  ordered  it  on.  It 
completed  its  second  round  in  advance  of  all 
the  others  of  its  division— the  two  rounds  oc- 
cupying but  20*  minutes.  The  last  swath  was 
cut  the  entire  length  without  a  stop,  a  feat  ac- 
complished by  no  other  machine  during  the 
day.  The  McCormick,  during  this  time,  was 
working  well,  and  the  Se}inour  &  Moi^san  evi- 
dently third  in  this  division  contest.  The  lit- 
tle Clipper  kept  on  its  way  pretty  well,  bat 
cut  high,  the  knives  evidently  being  raised  for 
fear  of  breakage. 

Turning  our  attention  again  to  the  first  di- 
vision, we  find  about  the  same  relative  woik 
accomplished  as  at  the  time  we  lefc  them,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Howard,  meeting  with 
frequent  obstructions  it  had  not  the  power  to 
overcome,  had  fallen  farther  behind  the  Wood. 
We  see  also  that  the  latter  is  about  complet- 
ing its  lot,  and  is  a  great  centre  of  attraction. 
At  precisely  1  o*clock  54  minutes,  the  last 
clip  .was  taken,  and  your  humble  correspond- 
ent involuntarily  grasped  the  operator  by  the 
liand  and  shouted  for  America. 

At  this  juncture  all  the  other  machines  of 
this  division  were  ordered  from  the  field,  the 
committee  seemingly  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  seen.  The  wind  and  rain  now  became 
more  severe,  and  the  Perry  mower,  unable  to 
clear  its  break,  failed  to  operate  satisfactorily 
and  was  withdrawn  by  its  owner  upon  being 
assured  that  a  new  trial,  with  a  new  machine, 
was  granted  him  the  next  day,  the  jury  very 
justly  considering  the  breaking  no  fault  of  the 
invention.  The  McCormick  kept  well  up  to 
its  work,  making  quite  satisfactory  progress. 
The  others  of  the  second  division  were  work- 
ing rather  indifferently. 

At  two  o*clock  seventeen  minutes,  the  3d 
division — the  balance  of  the  machines— was 
ordered  to  work.  Owing  to  the  storm,  or 
some  other  cause  best  known  to  the  jury,  they 
were  kept  at  work  but  a  very  few  minutes — 
none  of  them  showing  execution  superior  to 
that  already  done,  and  the  best  of  them  being 
of  the  same  manufacture  as  already  tried. 
With  these,  all  but  the  McCormick  were  or- 
dered to  stop  work.  The  last  mentioned  kept 
on,  finishing  its  lot  at  3  o*clock  50  minutes, 
being  2  hours  and  35  minutes  at  work. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day*s  trial  of  mowen 
at  the  Grand  Exhibition,  with  America  as  the 
champion  among  nations,  and  the  Wood,  Mc- 
Cormick and  Perr}',  at  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can machines  here  represented. 

Further  trial  was  postponed  till  the  trial  of 
reapers,  some  time  in  July. 
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Since  writing  the  above  I  have  infonnation 
that  the  jury  has  concluded  to  throw  out  all . 
but  eight  of  the  machines  in  the  further  tests 
that  are  to  take  place.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  nfachines,  placed  in  the  order  of 
performance  at  this  stage  of  the  contest : 

Ko.  1.— Tbe  Wood  Machine. 
Ko.  S.—The  MeOormlck  Machine. 
Ko.  8.->The  Perry  Machine. 
No.  4.— The  Howard  Machine. 

No.  6. 

No.  6.— The  Kearsley. 
No.  7.— The  Peltier. 
Ko.  8.— Tho  Backeye,  Jr. 

Now  as  it  is  not  at  all  likelj  that  more  than 
three  prominent  medals,  say  one  gold  medal 
and  two  silver  ones,  will  be  awarded,  it  is  easy 
to  say  that  the  three  highest  prizes,  judging  by 
the  present  position  of  anairs,  must  go  to 
American  machines. — Prairie  Farmer. 

Remarks. — Since  the  above  was  written,  | 
the  premiums  have  been  announced,  and  were 
published  in  the  Fabmer  of  July  6th. 


few  in  number,  and  hence,  able  to  make  such 
soul-eating  combinations  to  affect  prices,  as 
wool.  The  manufacturers  and  their  organs 
never  let  up  during  the  entire  circle  of  the 
vear,  from  * 'bearing"  the  wool  market.  The 
buyers  of  grain  are  not  always  ''bears,"  but 
there  is  always  an  equally  smart  lot  of  "bulls," 
which  helps  to  keep  gram  somewhere  near  an 
equilibrium ;  but  the  purchasers  of  wool  are 
always,  and  everywhere,  "bears." 


MAHK  MTIMQ  WOOIi. 

One  of  the  leadmg  fanners  of  IllinoiSt  who 
appears  occasionally  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  as 
"Wool  Grower,"  regards  the  present  as  one 
of  the  dark  times  for  wool  growers  in  that  sec- 
tion. He  says  that  all  other  branches  of  farm- 
ing are  paying  better  than  this.  He  charges 
the  wool  commission  houses  of  Chicago  with 
operating  against  the  interests  of  the  grower 
and  in  favor  of  the  nulniifacturer.  Though 
written  especially  for  farmers  at  the  West,  the 
following  paragraphs  may  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  wool  growers  of  other  sections : — 

I  say  to  wool  growers,  sell  your  own  wool 
at  your  own  bam  if  possible.  Sell  to  a  local 
dealer  for  three  or  four  cents  less  than  ^'ou 
think  it  worth,  rather  than  get  it  stranded  m  a 
wool  house.  The  best  time  to  sell  wool,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  Js  when  the  tide  is  up  at 
shearing  time.  It  scarcely  ever  lasts  over  a 
week  or  two,  and  if  you  let  the  opportunity 
slip  you  are  compelled  to  ship,  and  then  to 
commence  that  weary  waiting  which  makes  the 
heartsick.  After  the  first  tide  ebbs  it  is  usually 
from  four  to  six  months  before  you  can  get 
even  a  nibble  for  wool,  and  then  when  you  do 
effect  a  sale,  by  the  time  you  deduct  freight  and 
commission,  and  insurance,  and  storage,  and 
drayage,  and  sale  tax,  and  re-sackiupe,  and 
iteaUge,  and  one-third  off,  and  half  off,  and  in 
some  cases,  all  off,  you  will  find  that  you  might 
have  sold  at  home  for  from  six  to  fifteen  cents 
per  pound  more  money. 

The  one  great  drawback  to  wool-growing  in 
the  United  States  is  not  dogs  nor  scab  nor 
foot-rot,  but  the  manner  of  marketing.  There 
is  no  other  staple  agricultural  product  grown 
in  our  country,  the  purchasen  of  which  are  so 


A  Funs  Field  op  Rye. — ^A  correspondent 
informs  us  that  he  recently  visited  a  field  of 
four  acres  of  rye  in  Tower  Hill  neighborhood, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  that  he  thinks  deserves  hon- 
orable mention.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Richard 
H.  Kent.  Four  years  ago  the  field  was  cleared 
of  a  growth  of  pine,  the  land  plowed  and  set 
to  apple  trees.  It  has  since  been  planted  to 
potatoes,  com,  &c.,  and  well  manured.  .  The 
present  crop  of  rye  attracts  considerable  atten- 
tion from  its  heavy  and  even  growth, — some  of 
the  stalks  being  seven  feet  high  by  actual  meas- 
urement. Mr.  Kent  has  promised  to  furnish  a 
fuller  account  of  the  crop  after  harvesting. 


XCCPBBmNOO  IN  BSIB-KIQBFIlSrO. 

Seven  years  a^o  this  spring,  I  commenced 
bee-keeping,  harcUy  knowing  a  noney-bee  from 
a  humble-TOe ;  but  I  procured  the  best  works 
on  bees,  such  as  Langstroth^s,  Quinby^s,  Kid- 
der^s,  &c.,  and  studied  the  theory  of  scientific 
bee-keeping,  which  I  immediately  commenced 
to  put  in  practice,  going  very  carefully  at  first, 
and  as  the  result,  my  bees  have  averaged  over 
$5|00  per  swarm,  yearly,  in  surplus  honey,  be- 
sides the  increase ;  and  we  have  had  two  or 
three  very  poor  seasons  for  honey  in  the  time 
— 1865  was  the  poorest  we  have  had  in  thirty 
years — so  old  bee-keepers  tell  me. 

Last  year,  ^1866,)  I  commenced  the  season 
with  twenty-tnree  swarms  in  poor  condition ; 
most  of  them  had  to  be  fed  as  soon  as  set  out, 
to  save  them  from  starvation ;  but  the  month 
of  April  was  verf  pleasant,  and  as  soon  as  the 
soft  maple  was  in  bloom,  the  bees  got  their 
living,  and  some  of  my  best  swarms  stored 
eight  or  ten  pounds  ahead. 

In  the  month  of  June  I  bought  one  of  Lanc- 
stroth^s  Italian  (jueens,  and  as  fast  as  I  could 
raise  queens  I  divided  my  bees  and  furnished 
the  queenless  part  with  an  Italian  queen. 
After  dividing  I  raised  more  queens,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  black  queens. 

I  closed  the  season  with  fifty-four  swarms, 
(mostly  Italian,)  and  544  pounds  surplus 
honey. 

I  put  my  bees  into  the  cellar  Dec.  4th, 
and  took  them  out  April  10th,  1867,  and 
found  them  all  in  good  condition.  I  fed  a 
few  of  the  lightest  swarms  by  <*hi^«gi'«g  framea 
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with  those  that  had  a  surplus.  Bees  are  stor- 
ing honey  from  the  soft  maple  now,  but  not  as 
much  as  they  did  last  year.  The  honey  crop 
of  1866  was  better  ^in  our  county)  than  for 
several  seasons  previous. 

I  intend  to  raise  another  set  of  queens,  to 
take  the  place  of  those  that  paired  with  the 
black  drones  last  season.  I  shall  not  let  any 
black  drones  fly  in. my  apiary  this  season.  I 
make  my  hives  double,  with  a  dead  air  space 
all  around  the  swarm,  thereby  securing  a  more 
uniform  temperature,  both  summer  and  winter. 
I  think  a  double  hive  much  the  best  for  our 
changeable  climate,  and  they  cost  but  a  trifle 
more. — Qeorge  T»  Wheeler^  in  Country  Oen- 
tleman. 


tubks'    &tfwctmttd. 


From  ^'May-day  and  other  Pieces,"  by  R.  W.  Emerson. 
BIBPS   AND   F£<OWBB8. 

▲h  I  well  I  mind  the  calendar, 

Faithful  through  a  thousand  years, 

Of  the  painted  race  of  flowers, 

Bxact  to  days,  exact  to  hours, 

Counted  on  the  spacious  dial 

Yon  broidered  zodiac  girds, 

I  know  the  pretty  almanac 

Of  the  punctual  coming  back, 

On  their  due  days,  of  the  birds, 

I  marked  them  yestermorn, 

A  flock  of  finches  darting 

Beneath  the  crystal  arch, 

Piping,  as  they  flew,  a  march,— 

Last  year,  from  yon  oak  or  larch ; 

Dusky  sparrows  in  a  crowd. 

Diving,  darting  northward  f^e, 

Suddenly  betook  them  all, 

Every  one  to  his  hole  in  the  wall, 

Or  to  his  niche  in  the  apple  tree. 

I  greet  with  Joy  the  choral  trains 

Fresh  ft'om  palms  and  Cuba's  canes, 

Best  gems  of  Nature's  cabinet. 

With  dcwfl  of  tropic  morning  wet, 

Beloved  of  children,  bards,  and  Spring,  i 

O  birds,  your  perfect  virtues  bring, 

Your  song,  your  forms,  your  rhythmic  flight, 

Your  manners  for  the  heart's  delight, 

Nestle  In  hedge,  or  barn,  or  roof. 

Here  weave  your  chamber  waterproof, 

Forgive  our  narms,  and  condescend 

To  man,  as  to  a  lubber  friend, 

And,  generous,  teach  his  awkward  race, 

Courage,  and  probity,  and  grace  I 


HOUSEHOIJ)  ECONOICY. 

OOMTBIBIITED  FOR  THE  NEW  EVOLAIID  PARMER. 

nnleavened  Bread. 

I  have  long  been  proposing  to  send  you  my  way 
of  making  unleavened  bread,  as  I  think  it  much 
superior  in  point  of  health  to  any  other  kind. 

For  Brown  Bread  take  two  parts  of  Indian  meal 
to  one  of  rye  or  Graham.  Scald  the  Indian,  then 
add  the  other  with  cold  water  sufficient  to  mois- 
ten it  enough  so  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  mixed. 
Salt  and  molasses  can  be  added  if  desired,  bat  it  is 
good  and  more  healthful  without.  This  kind  of 
brown  bread  is  wholesome,  when  warm  from  the 
oven.    It  may  be  made  in  loaves  three  or  four 


inches  thick,  and  should  stand  upon  the  hack  part 
of  the  stove,  or  where  the  bottom  will  receive  a 
scalding  heat  for  an  hour  before  being  placed  in  a 
hot  oven,  when,  if  thoroughly  baked,  it  will  be  U^ 
and  sweet.  • 

The  crust  is  harder  than  that  of  raised  bread, 
but  it  makes  a  palatable  dish  by  itself,  if  taken  off 
and  soaked  in  milk,  allowing  it  to  come  to  a  quick 
boll  before  taking  up ;  or  it  makes  a  good  pudding 
for  a  plain  farmer's  dinner,  if  steeped  in  apple- 
sauce, and  eaten  with  butter  and  sugar,  maple 
syrup,  or  sweet  cream ;  or  if  one  prefers  a  made 
sauce,  a  nice  one  can  be  had  by  combining  nice 
soar  cream  with  molasses,  (maple  is  best),  or  if 
sweet  cream  is  used,  a  spoonful  or  two  of  vinegar 
or  cider,  or  a  little  tart  jelly  dissolved  in  it  im- 
proves it,  and  a  little  nutmeg  can  be  added ;  or  a 
plainer  sauce  can  be  made  by  taking  a  pint  of  milk, 
saving  out  enough  to  moisten  two  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  boil  and  thicken,  and  add  an  egg  beaten  with 
three  spoonfuls  of  white  sugar  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  tire,  so  that  it  will  not  harden  the  egg. 
One  of  the  most  palatable  of  Indian  breads  can  he 
made  by  substituting  flour  for  the  rye  meal,  and 
there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
healthful,  palatable,  unleavened  cakes  can  be  made, 
either  by  using  muffin  rings,  roll  or  patty  pans, 
(the  French  roll  pans  are  much  the  least  tronble,) 
or  by  making  them  in  drop  cakes,  or  forming  them 
into  little  cakes  In  the  hand,  covering  them  with 
flour ;  and  a  little  time  devoted  to  experimeating 
with  them,  I  do  not  deem  misspent. 

1  will  give  you  one  receipt  for 

Fop-Gom  Fuddins, 
which  I  think  very  good. 

Take  of  corn  well  popped,  and  rolled,  pounded, 
or  ground,  one  heaping  teacupful ;  one  qaart  of 
milk,  one  egg,  nearly  a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  little 
salt  and  spice  to  taste.  Soak  the  com  in  the  milk 
over  night,  add  the  other  ingredients  and  bake  two 
hours. 

Apple  Fie. 

Take  one  egg  and  half  a  cracker,  or  if  the  plate 
is  large,  a  little  more,  to  a  pie.  and  about  two  good 
sized,  sour  apples,  which  may  be  grated  raw,  or 
stewed  and  strained,  with  a  little  nutmeg  and  salt. 
Use  but  very  little  more  sugar  than  for  common 
custard  pies,  preparing  with  milk,  like  them. 

I  desire  in  receipts  a  variety  of  plain  dishes,  ea^ 
sily  prepared,  and  thinking  that  others  may  ap- 
preciate the  same,  have  tried  to  contribute  my 
mite ;  but  I  fear  it  may  not  be  very  acceptably 
written,  from  confusion  produced  by  the  interrup- 
tions of  my  little  ones,  as  their  care,  mth  that  of 
my  household,  gives  me  little  uninterrupted  time. 

East  Priticeton,  Mass.,  1867.  Nellie. 

Union  Cake. 
One  cup  of  butt(  r,  two  of  sugar,  three  of  floor, 
one  of  milk,  one-half  cup  of  com  starch,  four 
eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  extract  of  lemon,  one  of 
cream  tartar,  one-half  teaspoonfol  of  soda. 
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Hard  Gingerbroad. 

One  and  one-half  cups  of  white  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  batter,  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one- 
half  teaspoon  soda,  one  of  cream  tartar,  one  egg, 
ginger  to  salt  the  taste,  or  nutmeg  and  cinnamon. 
Knead  in  flonr  enough  to  make  a  very  hard  dough, 
and  roll  out  to  the  thickness  of  pie-crust 
Pudding. 

Two  cnps  of  flour,  one  of  chopped  suet,  one  of 
laiains,  or  any  other  dried  firuit,  one  egg,  two  ta- 
bleapoonftils  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonftil  of  soda, 
one  cnp  of  new  milk,  spice  to  suit  the  taste,  steam 
one  and  one-half  hours.  Eat  with  liquid  sauce. 
Imitation  Gom  Starch  Pudding. 

One  quart  of  milk,  and  a  little  salt.  Tldcken  one- 
third  of  the  milk  to  quite  a  thick,  smooth  paste, 
with  flour;  add  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  stir  into 
the  remainder  of  the  milk,  when  it  boils.  To  be 
eaten  cold  with  cream  and  white  sugar. 

JDudley,  Mom,,  1867.         A  Fabmek's  Wifb. 

Mb.  Editob  :— As  I  feel  quite  interested  in  read- 
ing the  receipts,  and  have  tried  some  which  ap- 
pear in  your  paper  from  time  to  time,  I  thought  I 
wonld  send  a  few  which  certainlif  belong  to 
''Household  Economy,"  but  I  consider  them  good 
enongh  for  use  sometimes. 

Brown  Bread. 

Among  the  receipts  for  brown  bread,  I  find  none 
which  suits  me  any  better  than  mine.  I  do  not 
thiniL  sweetening  improves  the  bread  enough  to 
pay  for  the  molasses  used. 

I  prefer  mixing  at  night.  For  two  loaves,  I  take 
fire  pints  of  Indian  meal,  nearly  the  same  of  rye, 
ftall  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  yeast  (I  like  "Ruby's" 
way  of  making  yeast  very  much ;)  mix  with  warm 
water.  In  summer  I  use  cool  water.  In  the  ex- 
treme hot  weather  of  last  summer  I  took  cold  wa- 
ter. When  I  do  not  mix  at  night,  I  scald  the  In- 
dian meal,  and  use  warm  water. 

Indian  Griddle  Oakes. 

Two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  the  same  of  sour,  one 
teaspoonfUl  of  soda,  salt ;  one-third  flour,  two- 
thirds  Indian  meal ;  mixing  a  little  thicker  than 
when  all  flour  is  used.  The  flonr  sifted  from  the 
meal  will  make  them  better,  if  any  one  has  a  fine 

aieve. 

Molaasea  Cake. 

Two  cups  of  buttermilk,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
ono  teaspoonfnl  of  soda,  a  little  salt,  flour  enough 
to  make  a  batter  not  so  thick  but  it  will  run.  I 
sometimes  vary  this  with  ginger  or  caraway  seed. 

FeppereU,  Masa.,  1867.  Hankah. 


ABOUT  CUBBAtTTS. 
Ourrants  Preserved. 
Take  ripe  currants  free  from  stems ;  weigh 
tliem,  and  take  the  same  weight  of  sugar ;  put 
a  teacup  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  it ;  boil  the 
syrap  until  it  is  hot  and  clear ;  then  turn  it 
over  the  fruit ;  let  it  remain  one  night ;  then 


set  it  over  the  fire,  and  boil  gently  until  they 
are  cooked  and  clear ;  take  them  mto  the  jars 
or  pots  with  a  skimmer;  boil  the  syrup  until 
rich  and  thick,  then  pour  it  over  the  fruit. 
Currants  may  be  preserved  with  ten  pounds  of 
fruit  to  seven  of  sugar.  Take  the  stems  from 
seven  pounds  of  the  currants,  and  crush  and 
press  the  juice  from  the  remaining  three 
pounds  J  put  them  into  the  hot  syrup,.and  boil 
unti}  thick  and  rich ;  put  it  in  pots  or  jars,  and 
the  next  day  secure  as  directed. 

Onrrant  Jelly. 
Pick  fine,  red,  but  long-ripe  cummts  from 
the  stems;  bruise  them  and  strain- the  juice 
from  a  quart  at  a  time  through  a  thin  muslin ; 
wring  it  gently  to  get  all  the  liquid ;  put  a 
pound  of  white  sugar  to  each  pound  of  juice ; 
stir  it  until  it  is  ail  dissolved ;  set  it  over  a 
gentle  fire ;  let  it  become  hot,  and  boil  for  fif- 
teen minutes ;  then  try  it  by  taking  a  spoonful 
into  a  saucer;  when  cold,  if  it  is  not  quite 
firm  enough,  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

Jelly.— Another  Beoeipt. 
Put  your  currants  in  a  bell-metal  kettle  and 
scald  them  well ;  when  cool  press  them  through 
a  sieve,  getting  out  all  the  juice,  (be  careful 
not  to  alTow  any  skin  or  seeds  to  pass  through  • 
the  sieve,)  measure  the  juice  and  put  it  back 
again  into  the  kettle  and  let  it  boil  hard  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  skimming  it  well;  then 
add  while  on  the  fire  boiling  one  pound  of 
sifted  loaf  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice ;  stir  it 
till  dissolved,  which  it  will  oe  in  a  lew  minutes ; 
it  ouqht  not  to  boil  after  the  sugar  is  in,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  have  it  well  dissolved, 
and  then  it  is  done  and  ready  to  put  in  the 
tumblers.  It  tastes  much  more  of  the  fruit, 
and  is  a  beautiful  light  color.  Will  keep  for 
years  if  necessaiy. 

Currant  Jam  of  all  Colors. 

Strip  your  currants  and  put  them  into  your 
pan,  wiUi  three-<]uarter8  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  a  pound  of  fnut ;  add  your  sugar  after  your 
fruit  has  boiled  a  few  minutes;  boil  all  to- 
gether, mashing  your  fruit  with  a  wooden 
spoon ;  boil  all  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then 
nil  your  jars. 

Currant  Wino. 

Dissolve  ei^ht  pounds  of  honey  in  fifteen 
gallons  of  boihn^  water,  to  which,  when  clari- 
ned,  add  the  jmce  of  eight  pounds  of  red  or 
white  currants ;  then  ferment  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  to  eveiy  two  gallons  add  two  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  clarify  wiUi  whites  of  eggs. 

Blaok  Currant  Vinegar. 
To  four  pounds  of  fruit,  very  ripe,  put  three 
pints  of  vinegar ;  let  it  stand  three  days ;  stir 
occasionally;  squeeze  and  strain  the  fruit. 
After  boilmg  ten  minutes,  to  every  pint  of 
juice  add  one  pound  of  lump  sugar.  Boil 
twenty  minutes. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  Compote. 
Put  one  quart  of  red  currant  juice  to  five 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and 
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when  the  snflar  is  dusolved  put  in  eight  pounds 
of  red,  rough,  ripe  gooseberries^  let  them  boil 
half  an  hour,  then  put  them  into  an  earthen 
pan  and  leave  them  to  stand  for  two  days; 
then  boil  them  again  until  they  look  olear ;  put 
them  into  pots  and  let  them  stand  a  week  to 
dry  a  little  at  the  top,  then  cover  them  with 
brandy  papers.-— German^oion  TeUgrnph. 


Jl  BfiAUTIFUIi  TSSSUTB  TO  A  WLIfB. 

I  was  guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the  blind 
affections  of  my  youui.  I  found  an  intelligent 
companion  and  a  tender  friend,  a  prudent 
monitress,  the  most  faithM  of  wives,  and  a 
mother  as  tender  as  Children  ever  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose.  I  met  a  woman  who,  by  ten- 
der management  of  my  weaknesses,  gradually 
corrected  the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She 
became  prudent  from  affection ;  and  though  of 
the  most  generous  nature,  she  was  taught  fru- 
gality ana  economjr  by  her  love  for  me.  Pur- 
mg  the  most  critical  period  of  my  life,  she 
reueved  me.  She  gently  reclaimed  me  from 
dissipation ;  propped  my  weak  and  irresolute 
nature ;  she  urgea  my  indolence  to  all  the  ex- 
ertions that  have  been  useful  and  creditable  to 
me,  and  she  was  perfectly  at  hand  to  admonish 
my  heedlessness  or  improvidence.  To  her  I 
owe  whatever  I  am ;  to  her  whatever  I  shall 
be.  In  her  solicitude  for  my  interest  she  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  my  feelings  or  character. 
Even  in  her  occasional  resentment,  for  which  I 
but  too  often  gave  her  cause  (would  to  God  I 


could  recall  those  moments !)  she  had  no  sd- 
lenness  or  acrimony.  Her  feelings  wexe  wam, 
nay,  impetuous ;  but  she  was  placable,  tender 
and  constant.  Such  was  she  whom  I  have  lort, 
when  her  excellent  natural  sense  waa  rapidly 
improving,  after  eight  years  stru^le  and  dis- 
tress had  bound  us  last  together,  and  moulds 
our  tempers  to  each  other ;  when  a  knowledge 
of  her  worth  had  refined  my  youthful  love  into 
friendship,  and  before  age  had  deprived  it  of 
much  of  Its  original  ardor.  I  lost  her,  alas! 
the  choice  of  my  youth,  the  partner  of  my  mis- 
f oitunes,  at  a  moment  when!  had  the  prospeot 
of  her  sharing  my  better  days. — Sir,  Jamm 
McIrUofh. 


To  Preserve  Rasfberbies  for  Cbeasis 
OR  Ices  Without  Bohjng. — ^Let  the  fruit 
be  gathered  in  the  middle  of  a  wann  day,  in 
very  dry  weather;  strip  it  from  the  stalks 
directly,  weigh  it,  turn  it  into  a  bowl  or  deep 
pan,  and  bruise  it  gently;  mix  with  an 
equal  weight  of  fine,  diy,  sined  sn^ar,  and  pot 
it  immediately  into  small,  wide-necked  botttts ; 
cork  these  firmly  without  delay,  and  tie  blad- 
ders over  the  tops.  Keep  Uiem  in  a  oool 
place,  or  the  fruit  will  ferment.  The  mixture 
should  be  stirred  softly,  and  only  justsufficiait- 
ly  to  blend  the  sugar  and  the  fruit.  The  bol* 
ties  must  be  perfM^v  dry,  and  the  bUdders, 
after  having  oeen  cleaned  in  the  usual  way, 
and  allowed  to  become  nearly  dry,  should  be 
moistened  with  a  little  spirit  on  the  side  which 
is  to  be  next  the  cork. 


-^^I^ 
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ALL  KINDS  OF  SEWING    MACHINES. 

New  Machines  exchanged  for  old,— Credit  given  to  any  one  who  wants. 

Florence  Macliine,  makes  4  different  Stitches,  and  has  the  Beveniible  Feed, 

.ETNA.  WILLCOX  &  GIBBS\  GOLD   MEDAL,    KNITTING    and   BUTTON-HOLE 

MACHINES,  NEEDLES  for  all  kinds  of  Machines,  Oil,  Cotton,  and  Twist. 

Trimmings  for  sale.     Repairing,  &c. 

168  lEiddle  Street, ----•  over  H.  H.  Hays',  Jonotlon  Free  and  Middle  Sts.,  Portland,  He. 


Empire  Sewing  Machines, 

WITH  ALL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  AHACHMENTS. 

NOISELESS.     SIMPLE     AND     DURABLE. 

Send  tat  BampleB  and  OiMnilar*.    Agents  Wanted.   Ko  Comrignmonte. 

A..   WJ-KTJH,    Agent, 

Ko.  asa  WASBZHOTOS  STBnr,  boctov. 
I7>  An  kbda  ot  Sewing  SltchinM  neaUj  repaired.  a 


THE  BBTANT  AND  STBATTON 

NATIONAL    BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 


AMD 


Designed  for  the  Promotion  of  SmiNi  Principles  and  Correct  Practice  ia 
BUSIN^ESS      LIFE. 


In  which  the  Boflton  College  it  a  Link,  ffires  ns  snnMsiing  adrantagefl  orer  any  local  Inilitatlon.  Bj 
ilieaM  of  oar  conneetion  with  Colleges  in  other  cittea^  aa  Albany,  Chicago,  Now  York,  and  Fortj-nx 
others,  we  are  enabled  to  carry  on  baslness  between  the  sereral  cities,  and  thos  to  practieally  ilhutnte 
the  dIfllcaU  problems  of 

Snpply   and  Demand,   Balance  of  Trade,  Shipment^ 

Consignment,   Ezchange,  etc., 
WITHOUT  A    BREAK  IN  THE   CONNECTION. 


No  department  in  onr  College  Is  more  efficient  than  this.    Onr  pnrpoae  is  to  make  this  hnaeh  ef  oar 
coarse  of  so  high  a  grade  that  there  can  be  no  diifercnce  of  opinion  as  to  where  to  go,  to 

Onr  success  in  teaching  writing  daring  the  past  jear  has  been  anparalleled ;  not  onlr  onr  own  Stu- 
dents, but  those  fhrfh  other  Schools  in  the  City,  haye  ayalled  themselyes  of  the  eaperior  adyantaget 
ftimished,  and  all  haye  united  in  commending  onr  coUage  for  fhmishing  a  higher  daas  of  instniema 
than  coold  elsewhere  be  obtained. 


To  meet  the  demand  of  the  age,  is  the  moat  THOROUOH,  PRACTICAL  and  COMPREHENSIVE, 
eyer  introduced ;  combining  THEORY  and  PRACTICE. 

In  Older  to  accommodate  a  great  many  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  ftill  Commercial  oooru,  ws 
haye  opened 

A    PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT, 

In  which  Students  can  receiye  Instruction  in  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  PENMANSHIP,  nd 
SPELLING,  before  entering  the  Regular  Coarse  and  without  additional  expense. 

SPECIAL    ADVANTAO-ES. 

A0eMmMp1«nadattfiaBoatanCoUe9»e«tit)eaihelioldertotestractiMi  Ibr  aa  uaNmilS^piM 
throughout  the  entire  chain.  .... 

there  being  no  term  diyisions,  students  of  all  ages  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  pursue  their  ooine 
as  rapidly  as  their  abilitios  will  admit. 

may  d&tire,  w  to  rwiewaiplMiute  dimmff  Ufe. 

Economy— OS,  considering  the  time  required  and  the  flMilities  ofltoed.  the  rates  of  tultioa  are  Isil 
than  tliDse  of  eyen  flie  cheapest  schools  where  chanes  are  made  for  a  stipalated  period. 

To  the  whole  public  we  extend  an  earnest  inyitaHontoeid!  and  examine  our  well  adapted  roomi 
and  fixtures,  ana  our  thorough  and  practical  course  of  instruetion. 

Specimens  <»fP«nBniiihip  and  OaUflge  paper  wttl  be  seatpos^pridtoaay  aidrets,  or  may  be  M 
FREE  at  the  College  Office.    Address 

BRYAJSTT,   8TRA.TTO]Sr   &  HYDE, 

Umtmmm^  8«IUttii«,9S  Bummw  St.,  Beaton,  Xaoa. 
A  M.  B.  HTDB,  BMMtSt  Mliioi|ML 


CWVBS  i  CO.,  127  r,,^^  . 


Exhibit  for  Sale  the   Finest  TV'orks   in 
BOTH   AMERICAN   AND    FOREIGN. 

I    I   OiB   i    I 

Jl.    a..    CHTLIDS   &  CO.   FmiNIBH: 

NICELY  ADAPTED  IN  STYLE  AND  SIZE  TO  DRAWING-BOOM  OR  BOUDOIR; 


For  every  du8  of  demutd^  as  Porfenite,  LMMbcapes,  Flower  Wreiilw,  Mow  and  Shell 
Bouquets,  &c.  &c.,  at  Wholesale  and  Retul, 

OP  THE  POPULAR  AND  MOST  TASTEFUL  MANUFACTURE. 


Rogers'    Groups, 
I  Fhotograplis,    Foreign    and   Ajnerican, 

Stereoscopes    and    Vie^ws, 

Carte-de-Visite    A.lbums,    &c.    &c. 
i*-*- 


Paintings  Restored;    Engravings  Cleaned; 

ABT  KEFAIBS  OF  ALL  DESORIFTIONS, 

In  their  Workshops  on  the  premises,  or  by  the  most  skilful  experts  outside.  ^ 


▼I8»aB«  WBK^OXE  AT  THB 


4  Qj^LLERY  OF  AMT,  (g<,o 

■^t    />».^_  »L-c~(fc«^*g»'t>'6x»~j  «ivO*^ 


The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  Co^ 


MAIOJFACrnmEBS  OF  EYEKT  YARIETT  OF 


SEWING    MACHINES, 


ADAPTED  TO  FAMILY  USE 


OR 


The  Bepatation  af  the  Sewini*  Maehiaes  made  lij  litis  Oompaay  ma  thoraaghir 


EstaUished  Tears  Ago. 


THEY   ARE   SURPASSED   BY   NONE 


IN 


Stitching,  Braiding,  Cording,  Embroidering, 


Or  Performing  any  kind  of  Plain  or  Osmamental  Sewmg. 


GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWIKG  MACHINE  GOMPAJVT, 


84  Summer  Streat,  Boston. 


4W  Broadway,  IX0W  To* 


780  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BultiinorB  •••••••••  181  BiKinioro  sttoot* 

Brooklyn 33S  Fnlton  street. 

Kocheeter 48  State  ftreefe. 

Boffiftlo 820  Main  street. 

Troy 843  River  street. 

Hanlsburg 118  Market  street. 

Provldeiiee »  .     1  Howard  BulMlnsr. 

Cbleago 101  Washington  street. 

Cincinnati 611  West  Fourth  street. 

St.  Louis 611  North  Fourth  street. 

Detroit 68  Woodward  avenue. 

MUwaukca 18  NewtaH  Hvase. 


Olevteland 171  Superior  stnal. 

Dayton 82  Opera  House. 

iDdiaaMMlis 86  KastWashingtw 

Louisville 6  Masonic  Temple. 

I^xington Bradley^  bloek. 

MeimSils  ........  .800  Main  street 

NaahvlUe 68  fibiuwh  street. 

San  Francisco 116  MontfOBieiy     9tL 

London 160  BamtslKset. 

Liverpool 80  lold  street 

Melbourne 84  INranstOB  stneU 


CROSBY  &  MQRSE 

WOULD  RESPECTFULLY  CALL  ATTENtlON  TO  THEIS  STOCK  OP 

Of  the  finest  quality ;  many  of  them  imported  in  the  rough  and  cut  by  themselves,  they  having- 
the  only  machinery  in  the  United  States  for  cutting  diamonds. 

FIN'S    ^V^A-TCHES 

For  Ladies'  or  Gontleaieii's  use ;  many  of  tiiem  selected  by  one  of  the  ftrmr  in  £arop6. 

r 

RICH     JE^NTELRY 

In  Malachite,  Stone  Cameo,  Etruscan  and  Roman  Gold.    Some  of  the  patterns  designed  and 
executed  by  themselves,  and  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

SILVER    WA.RE 

Tea  sets.  Pitchers,  Salvers,  Forks,  Speoiis,  and  Faaqy  8dv«r  Ware ;  all  selected,  and  some 

of  their  own  designs. 

I^LATED    W^A^RE 

In  great  variety ;  Tea  Sets,  Baskets,  Urns,  Kettles,  Butter  Dishes,  of  the  finest  quality  )• 
plate,  £rom  the  manufactories  of  Gorham  &  Co.,  Reed  &  Barton,  and  others. 

CROSBY  &  MORSE, 

240  WaBhingi<m  Sired,  Boston. 


ROBERT  BACON  &  CO., 

MANT7FACTUREBS  AND  DBALEB/S  IN 

GENTS'  FUKNISHING  GOODS, 

327   "Washington,  Oomer   of  West   St.,   Boston. 


We  pay  especial  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 

FESTE   SHIRTS  TO   ORDER 

Proni  measure,  for  Gentlemen  or  Youths,  alMl  respectfully  ask  those  in  want  of  Good  Fittinq 
•  Shibts  to  give  us  a  trial.    Among  our  stock  may  be  found  a  full  assortment  of 

RE^r>ir-MAI>E      SHIRTS, 

Of  our  own  manufacture. ,  Also,  a  full  assortment  of 

Collars,    Gloves,    Hosiery,    XJnderwear,    Hand- 

kercliiefs.    Suspenders,    Scarfs    and    Ties. 
^^^^  827  Waahingtoo,  Oomer  West  Stroet,  Bostoxu 


"^^S^i^^^'l  BIRMIlSraHAM,   Eng. 


JOSEPH   GILLOTTS    STEEL   PENS, 

OF   THE   OLD   STANDARD   QUALITY. 


GILLOTT'S  I>E]SrS. 

The  Bopnlar  SOS  Bxtm  Tine. 
Suitable  for  light,  JbuiU  ttylu  of  mriting. 

(604)    Double  Blastio. 
Fine  <Mnd  extra-fint  points,  1-4  gro9$  boxes, 

GZLLOTT'S   PENS. 

(404)  PabUo  Pen* 
Very  popular  in  schools,  and  for  commercial  use, 

aZLLOTT'S   I>EN8. 

(801)  Bdhool  Pen. 
Fin€  points,  suitable  for  medium  styles  of  writing 

aiLLOTT'S   I>EN8. 

(170)  Ladies'  Pen. 
A  delieede  emd  beamiiful  pen, 

GILLOTT'S   PENS. 

(808)  BlMk  Swan  QuiU  Pen. 
The  best  for  large,  bold  style  of  hand. 


The  well-known  original  and  popular  numberS) 

308,  404,  170,  361, 

Having  been  assumed  byother  Makrrs,  we  desire  to  caution  the  public  in  respect  to  taid 

Imitations. 

ASK   FOR  GILLOTT'S. 

Caution. — An  injunction  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court,   (New  York,)  at  Genenl 
Term,  January,  1867,  against  the  use  by  others  of  the  Number  303. 

JOSEPH   aiLLOTT   &;   SONS, 

ei  JOKlf  0TBEET,  IfEW  TOBK. 

HBNBT  OWBN,  Bole  Asent. 


Hallet,  Davis  L  Co., 

aRAND,   PARI^OB  GRAND,   AND 
SQUARE 


Itut    gttiu 


THIRTY-TWO     PREMIUMS 

H«ve  been  awarded  oar  Fianot ,  with  aiedala  oT  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze,  nins  of  which 
wxsB  FOR  BEST  GRANDS  AND  FARU>R  ORAND8;  and  ODT  Fimos  bave  didted  expresaioDf 
oompliinenlarj  to  their  soperioritj,  from  some  of  the  best  Fiantsts,  Teadiers,  and  others. 

A.   Q^ttO   1SS8A& 

Wa0  awairded  us  at  tiie  last  £xfaibftion  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics^  Associa- 
tion, Boston;  also  a  Silver  Medal,  FIRST  FREMIUM,  for  PARLOR-GRAND  FIANO- 
FORTE ;  also  a  SUver  Medal  for  a  VERY  EXCELLENO?  SQUARE  FIANO-FORTE,  and 
a  Silver  Medal,  HJOHxaT  pranunni,  for  sufbrior  woRXMANauF.  The  following  are  eztracto 
fromtlieRqport: — 

••The  Grand  Fiano-Fortes  of  Messrs.  HaUet,  Davis  A  Co.,  have  manj  veir  admirable 
featoras.  Tbey  have  a  great  body  of  tone,  and  are  specidlj  commended  for  their  iGne  tooch 
and  their  beantifnl  singbg  quality. 

**The  Square  FSaao  of  the  same  makers,  No.  12,790,  was  very  much  admired.  It  has  great 
fuUnesa,  depth,  and  mellowness  of  tone,  and  in  certam  grave  styles  of  music  would  prpbablj 
be  unexoelled  by  any  similar  instrument  on  exhibition." 

It  ie  now  TWENTY  YEARS  since  our  House  was  established,  and  we  have 

IVTannfactixred   over   IS^CXX)   llanos  I 

Our  New  Maonfactoiy  in  Boston,  situated  on  Harrison  Aveaue,  is  five  stories  high«  and 
embraces  a  frontage  on  three  streets  of  nearly  four  hundred  fkbt.  Iliis,  in  connection 
with  the  Factory  at  fltehbuig,  gives  ns 

Better  Facilities  tiian  any  other  Piano  JNafcers  in  this  Country  I 

-We  have  new  and  imfnoved  maehiQeiy  of  every  kind  necess^rjr  to  peafeet  andfacOitate  our 
buahieaa,  and  our  piraogements  for  drying  lumber  are  sufkbior  m  every  particidar. 

We  employ  the  best  talent,  and  none  but  experienced  workmen,  many  of  whom  have  been 
in  our  empW  ever  smce  we  cc»nmenced  bjotfiness,  and  quite  a  number  of  whom  have  been 
jonm^men  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Oar  TJm^OB  are  wtQi  ITeur  Boalee  ami  Xodem  ImporoFemeitte, 

Aad  oar  constant  aim  wiU  be  to  perfect  the  instrument  in  every  part,  and  to  make  our  House 
wotdry  the  patronage  of  an  amradative  public,  whose  favon  in  the  past  we  gratefully  np- 
knowMdge,  and  respectfully  sMicit  their  continuance. 


/#  HONOR  ^, 

.EXPOSmONUNIVERSEUE/ 
sr-l8e7-r> 


WITH 


From  the  Boflton  Fort,  Ji^y^  20,  IHT. 
EXPOSITION  UNIVBRSELLE. 

Wo  offer  to  onr  readers  a  tcanslation  (verbattn^ 
ftt)m  the  GaM««  ir«Mc<a»of  7lii  Inly,  PMifl,w|AA 
gives  the  grand  prizes  for  mndcat  instnuneDte. 
andkiike^pder  in  which  ehey  mre  ffU)m^  It  will 
be  seen  that  each  had  «  gold  medal, M»/rf€  or  aac- 
ond^  or  priority,  except  in  the  case  of  Hecklhi  ror 
oi^^s,  and  Chlckemig  &  Sons  fbr  piamM,  Ta 
their  medal  was  given  the  Dee^raUon^  as  the  Paxia 
jonmals  say,  ^To  place  them  above  aU  others^*' 

aoij>  n(rwnAT4t. 

Messrs.  Alexandre,  father  and  son,  representiag 
the  united  houses,  organs  and  harmonioms,  a  gold 
medal. 

Broadwa«d,  nwirafiMfeaiBr  of  pianos  (Great  Bif- 
tain.)  a  gold  medal.  ^    . 

Cbickering  &  Sons,  manniactHiiers  of  piaaoa 
(United  States,)  a  gold  medal.  (Mr.  Chickering« 
beside  the  above,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.) 

Ph.  H.  Herz,  Nephew  &  Co.,  mannfactorers  of 

fianos  (France,)  a  gold  medal.    (Messrs.  Erard« 
leyel,  wolJflfandH.HeK  being  noB-conipetltors.  • 
the  French  manafacturcr  obtained  in  the  j^erson  of 
this  yoang  honse  theficfll;  award.) 

Mecklin  &  Schnt,  mat  organ  company  (Rmnce 
and  Belgium,)  a  gold  medal.  (Mr.  Mecklin  be- 
side the  above,  was  decorated  with  Ibe  Legioa  cC 
Honor*) 

Steinway,  maaufactorer  of  pianos  (Uaited 
States,)  a  gold  medal. 

Streicher,  of  Vienna,  (Austria,)  manufiMstorer  of 
piaaoS)  a4goldjnedaL 

Adoiphe  Saxe,  mamfiMStarer  of  brass  iasteu- 
mcnts,  a  grand  priae. 

Thibert,  manufacturer  of  wind  instruments,  a 
gold  medal. 

Thek^hest  distinction  tovrhich  tk^txmM  m- 
pire,  the  decoration  of  the  Leaion  of  Honor,  haa 
been  ooafcrrcd  in  the  session  of  the  first  of  July  !• 
two  mannflMJturers  of  Pianos ;  one  foe  France,  tm 
'  M.  Schscfite.  the  actual  Jiead  of  the  worthy  houae 
of  Erard,  which,  on  account  of  past  aoooosaes,  did 
not  enter  in  competition,  but  as  exhibitors  only — 
the^ather  fbr  Amedca,todie  Messrs.  OliiekeriBS  & 
Sans,  mlom  of  alltba  maanfactnrers  exhibiting  ikoqt 
America  and  all  other  countries  have  been  judfod 
worthy  of  this  exceptional  fitvor.  When,  after 
haviing  heard  fit  the  £  ^^[Kwition,  the  instmmenca  of 
the  Messrs.  Cb^ckerinff,  after  having  examined 
4ftiem  in  ML  «ndin  detail,  after  haWng  obtained  the 
appreciattons  of  their  qualities  from  the  moat  re- 
nowned artistes,  when  at  last  the  members  of  tlie 
jury  called  to  judge  of  them,  liad  cddfirmed  to  va 
those  appreciations,  so  far  as  they  could  without 
indiscrctiOB.  we  did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  com- 
pletely-;  in  the  competition  about  to  take  place,  the 
canse  of  the  Chickering  house.  Many  interested 
echoes  of  opinions  contrary  to  ov  owm  vaa^ 
brought  to  us^many  attempts  were  made  to  shake 
our  belief,  but  strong  in  our  fkith,  we  awwiiud  the 
issue  of  the  combat.  Thus  it  is  natwlthcmt  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  mingled  with  some  pride,  that 
we  write  the  fint  lines  of  ^khis  aiticlerandprocUum 
the  triamph'of  Mr.  CWckerlng,  a  triai&h  com- 
plete, undivided,  and  which  annihilates  all  preten- 
sion on  the  part  of  Ids  American  rivals  to  apriocf- 
ty  of  medals. 

Hereafter,  it  is  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
which  will  crown  the  Grand  Gold  Medal  conliarad 
for  his  productions ;  it  is  that  which  win  evcry- 
where  proclaim  ttheir  superiority;  it  is  that  which 
will  8hme  IHce  a  lifted  beacon  upon  his  eztenaiv^ 
factories,  and  reflect  its  light  upon  his  numerona 
workmen.! 

"We  cannot  then  too  Ughly  eongratnlate  the 
house  of  Chickering  upon,  this  victorv,  for  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  ^oriilcation  of  ideas  pmbuO- 
gated  by  the  Gasettc  Mnsicale.— (Tos^M*  Mmncmle, 
Paris,  Ju^  7^1967. 
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A  SAFE,  CERTAIN  AND  SPEEDY  CUEE 


FOR 


NEURALGIA 


AND 


ALL    NERVOUS    DISEASES. 


ITS    HFIPEOTS    AHIE:    'MLA.GXCA^Iu. 


It  is  an  iTNF AILING  REMEDY  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia  Facialis,  oflen  effecting  a  perfect  care 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  use  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  pills. 

No  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease  has  failed  to  yield  to  this  wonderful 

RKMEDIAL  AGENT. 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  NeuriJgia  and  general  nervous  derangements, — of 
many  years  standing, — ^affecting  the  entire  system,  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  at 
the  utmost,  always  sSfords  the  most  astonishing  relief,  and  very  rarely  faus  to  produce  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  cure. 

It  contains  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most 
delicate  system,  and  can  always  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  who  give  it 
their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 

The  following,  among  many  thousands  of  our  best  citixens,  testify  to  its  wonderful  effi- 
cacy : 

"Having  used  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  PiU  personallv, — ^and 
in  numerous  instances  recommended  it  to  patients  suffering  with  neuralgia, — ^I  have  u>und  it, 
vriTHOUT  AN  EXCEPTION,  to  accomplish  ALL  the  proprietors  have  claimed. 

J.  R.  DILLINGHAM,  Dentist. 

12  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Feb.  18th,  1867." 

R.  W.  Newell,  M.  D.,  No.  6  Stamford  Street,  Boston,  under  date  of  July  14,  1864, 
says: 

**I  am  conversant  with  the  preparation  known  as  'Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal 
Neuralgia  Pill,'  and  from  its  use  and  success  I  am  warranted  in  giving  it  my  decided  ap- 
proval." 

Mr.  J.  M.  R.  Story,  for  twenty  years  an  apothecary  in  this  city,  and  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  Hospital  Department  under  the  U.  S.  government,  thus  speaks  of  it : 

**I  have  known  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  sold  it  and  used  it  personally,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  it  did 
not  give  relief.  Customers  have  told  me  they  would  not  be  without  it  if  each  pill  cost  ten 
dollars.  I  think  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  remedy  for  neuralgia  and  nervous  diseases 
in  t^e  world." 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  postage. 

One  Paekage $1.00 Posta««  •  oents* 

Six   Packages 5.00 **        97       *' 

Twelve  PaclKaffes O.OO **       48        « 

It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  by 

TURNER  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


PURE  COFFEE  AT  HALF  PRICE, 


SECURED  BY  USING  THE 


SELF-STIRRING  COFFEE  ROASTER. 


This  is  precisely  what  the  name  indicates, 

A  Self-Operating  Machine  for  Family  Use. 

All  who  use  Coffee  will  surely  SAVE  ONE-HALF  ITS  COST,  hy  the  use  of  this  Madiine. 
They  will  save  Nine-Tenths  of  the  Ti>iE  and  Labor  commonly  spent  in  cooking  it. 

THEY  WILL  SAVE  THE 

'Which.   Constitutes    almost   the   Sole   Value    of  Coffee. 

THEY  Will  have  a 

I*UIIE,    CLE^^J^T,     DELICIOUS,    AJSHD 
HEALTHY    BEVER^OE, 

Instead  of  the  thick  akd  poisonous  Syrups  now  swallowed  in  the  name  of  Coffee. 

This  Machine  ROASTS  Coffee  in  hot  air  ;  does  not  BURN  it  on  hot  iron. 

It  cleanses  it  from  all  impurities. 

It  is  just  as  good,  also,  for  roasting  all  proper  suBSTmrrBS  for  Coffee. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  popping  corn,  roasting  pe.vnuts,  chestnuts,  &c. 

IN  SHORT,   IT  IS    ONE  OF  THE  MOST 

USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  INVENTIONS 

OF  MODERN  TIMES. 
Nobody  who  once  tries  it  will  think  of  doing  ^without  it. 
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BY 


Eureka    Manufacturing    Company, 

106   Washington   Street,   Boston. 
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VIFTT-BIX  FBIZB  MEDALS. 
IN  ALL  CASES  THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  OYER  ALL  COMFETITOEfl, 

—  POE  THB— ■ 

Best  Piano  Fortes  at  Exhibitions  in  the  U.  States, 

AND  THE  PRIZE  HEDAL  AT  THE  WOBLFS  FAIB,  LONDON. 

Recommended  by  »11  the  r^eadlnc  Artiste  "vrho  nee  the  Chlokerlnv  Piano  In  Prtvaie  «nA 
at  all  the  Frinelpal  Operas  and  Concerts  In  the  United  States. 
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"SweelfU  the  voice  that  calli 

From  bRbbling  waterfalls 
Ib  memdows  where  the  downy  aeed«  are  flying; 

And  soft  the  breezes  blow, 

And  eddylrigr  come  and  ffo 
In  faded  gardens  where  the  rose  is  dying." 

A        EPTEMBER,  ODCG  more,  in  the 

r^li  ^  "^jy  never-ceaaing    march    of  the 

V-iy  ^      seasons,  calls  upon  us  this  year 

I  ^^^  f'T  the  exercise  of  all  our  powers  of 

,   iinlustry  and  skill,  to  gather  up  and 

'''^■'    f^ueure  for  future  use  the  abundant 

r  f    €rops  of  our  fruitful  soils. 

Never  before,  it  seems  to  us,  have 
the  trees  and  all  large  plants  been  so  clothed 
with  a  dense,  high-colored  and  vigorous  fo- 
liage, while  the  face  of  the  earth  is  covered, 
almost  beyond  precedent,  with  all  crops  com- 
moB  to  the  season.  Timely  and  copious  rains, 
wanned  by  genial  suns,  have  percolated  the 
soil  in  all  her  pores,  found  the  minerals  there 
which  plants  require  for  a  full  development  of 
their  parts,  and 

**Thrn8t  blooming  thence  the  vegetable  world." 
In  addition  to  the  abundant  hay-harvest  of 
June  and  July,  the  "aftermath,"  •*rowen,"  or 
second  crop  of  August,  has  been  so  abundant 
as  scarcely  to  find  room  in  the  already  crowded 
bams. 

The  Indian  com  has  a  luxuriant  growth  of 

leaf  and  stem,  is  a  little  late,  and  if  spared  by 

frosts,  and  if  properly  secured,  will  add  largely 

to  the  aggregate  value  of  next  winter's  fodder. 

The  root  crops,  also,  have  a  redundant  fo- 


liage, which  is  greatly  relished  by  all  the  farm 
stock.  All  these  are  prime  sources  of  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  and  if  care- 
fully husbanded,  will  materially  swell  the  prof- 
its of  the  farm. 

The  impression  with  some  is  that  the  price 
of  hay  will  be  low  during  the  next  six  months. 
There  are  some  reasons  why  it  may  not  be. 
At  the  conmiencement  of  the  present  haying 
season,  scarcely  ten  tons  of  old  hay  could  be 
found  in  any  one  of  our  best  farming  towns. 
All  the  poorer  kinds  of  fodder  had  been  econ- 
omized, chopped,  grain  added  to  it,  and  fed 
out  in  order  to  send  the  best  hay  to  market, 
and  get  from  $35  to  $50  per  ton  for  it !  This 
state  of  things  extended  far  into  the  country, 
where  the  best  hay  was  pressed  and  sent  for- 
ward, and  the  poorer  used  at  home.  Before 
June  came,  the  bams  in  nearly  all  parts  of  New 
England  were  empty  as  they  had  not  been  be- 
fore for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  demands  of  our  vast 
armies  during  the  war  had  swept  off  our  beef 
cattle  to  an  unparalleled  extent,  and  horses  in  a 
still  larger  proportion,  so  that  most  of  the 
farms  in  the  country'  had  scarcely  more  than 
one-half  the  stock  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  feeding. 

Now,  farmers  are  purchasers.  They  canj 
to  sell  only  those  animals  that  happen  to  be  in 
excellent  condition  for  market,  and  those  which 
they  are  fatting  on  account  of  age,  because 
they  are  poor  milkers,  or  for  some  other  cause. 
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These  opinions  are  held  by  most  farmers 
and  will  have  a  decided  influence  in  keeping 
up  the  price  of  hay.  To  these  may  be  added 
another,  that  so  long  as  the  prices  of  labor, 
building  materials,  clothing,  grain,  groceries, 
&c.,  are  high,  hay,  also,  will  be  high. 

Some  signs  of  rot  have  been  found  in  the 
potato  crop.  The  breadth  of  ground  occupied 
with  this  indispensable  vegetable  is  laige,  and 
the  growth  luxuriant. 

The  apple  crop  is  light,  very  light,  but  still 
there  are  many  trees  having  fruit  upon  them 
that  will  be  quite  fair  and  of  good  size.  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  sweet  apples,  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and Greening,  and  Porter,  have  moderate 
crops  upon  their  trees.  Scarcely  a  Baldwin 
tree  is  in  fruit,  so  that  all  that  pretty  poetry 
about  their  red  cheeks  glistening  in  the  sun, 
may  well  give  place  to  a  little  that  will  make 
us  careful  how  we  collect  what  does  grow : 

"Fruit  gathered  too  timely  will  taiite  of  the  wood. 
Will  shrink  and  be  bitter,  and  aeldom  prove  good: 
80  fruit  that  la  ahaken,  and  beat  off  a  tree. 
With  bruiaiog  in  ftdling,  aoon  fiaulty  wUl  be." 

On  the  whole,  farm  affairs  are  promising. 
Some  apples,  glistening  in  the  sun  this  morn- 
ing. We  shall  have  peaches,  pears,  and  plenty 
of  preserved  small  fruits. 


WORK  FOB  8J&PTAMBBB. 

Wheat.  If  not  put  in  last  month,  early  in 
this  is  better  than  to  postpone  it  entirely.  It 
needs  a  rather  stiff  clay  loam,  and  on  such  a 
soil  that  is  in  fair  condition,  the  crop  will  rarely 
faU. 

The  Rte  crop  we  have  spoken  of  in  another 
article. 

Turnips.  Thin  out  and  weed  the  turnips ; 
keep  the  soil  loose  about  them. 

Strawberbt  plants  may  be  set  early  in  this 
month ;  and  if  carefully  tended  and  slightly 
covered  with  straw  in  November,  will  make  a 
good  start. 

Fattenjno  Animals.  It  is  better  to  begin 
to  feed  swine  liberally  now,  than  to  postpone 
it  to  a  later  day.  Whatever  the  animals  are, 
feed  plentifully,  and  make  them  comfortable 
in  their  yards  and  sleeping  rooms,  and  they 
will  gain  faster  than  they  will  in  cold  weather. 
They  prefer  a  variety  of  food,  and  will  do 
better  upon  it,  than  they  will  if  confined  to  a 
single  article,  even  though  some  portion  of  the 
variety  be  of  a  poor  quality. 

Pkat.    Spare  no  reasonable  cost  to  lay  up 


a  large  quantity  of  this  valuable  fertilizer. 
Remember  that  "Muck  is  the  mother  of  the 
meal  chest.^*  We  urge  the  use  of  peat  by  the 
farmer  with  more  emphasis  than  almost  any 
other  point.  We  know  its  valne  by  the  expe- 
rience had  with  it  for  many  years.  It  is 
useful  on  M  lands — flight  or  heavy.  We  have 
restored  exhausted,  heavy  day  loams  with  it, 
as  well  as  to  bring  life  and  vitality  to  banen 
sands  and  gravelly  knolls !  Oor  own  experi- 
ence is  corroborated  by  that  of  many  success- 
ful fanners,  and  by  the  intelligent  attention 
given  the  subject  by  those  who  have  ascer- 
tained its  value  by  actual  use  in  the  soil  and 
by  critical  analysis. 

Among  the  latter  is  Prof.  Samusl  W. 
Johnson,  the  chemist  of  the  ConnectieDt 
State  Agricultural  Society.  He  says  the  char' 
actera  that  adapt  peat  for  affrietdtural  luet, 
are 

Those  which  render  it  nseftd  in  improving 
the  texture  and  other  physical  ckiaracters  of  ths 
soil,  and  indirectly  contribute  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  crops,  and 

Those  which  make  it  a  direct  fertilizer.  As 
an  amendment,  the  value  of  peat  dq>eDds 
upon, 

1.  Its  remarkable  power  of  absori>ing  and 
retaining  water,  both  as  a  liquid  and  as  vapor. 

2.  Its  power  of  absorbing  ammonia. 

3.  Its  action  in  modifying  the  decay  of  or- 
ganic (animal  and  vegetable)  bodies. 

4.  Its  effects  in  promoting  the  disint^rttioo 
and  solution  of  mineral  matters,  (the  stonj 
matters  of  the  soil ;)  and 

5.  Its  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the 
soil. 

These  are  vital  points  of  interest  to  eveiy 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  Peat  actually  astult 
in  dissolving  sand,  gravel,  and  the  rocks  them- 
selves, and  liberating  their  potash  and  other 
valuable  minerals  for  the  nutrition  of  plintf. 

There  is  no  other  possible  way  in  which 
New  England  farming  can  be  made  so  profita- 
ble as  by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  peat. 
We  can  only  speak  of  the  subject  in  this  brief 
way  at  present,  but  will  take  early  opportonitf 
to  lay  more  of  the  Professor's  clear  and  con- 
cise facts  on  the  subject  before  the  reader. 
We  wish  his  whole  work  could  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  intelligent  and  progressive  farmer. 
Do  not  delay  the  work  until  it  is  too  kte. 

Seeding  Land  to  Grass.    Eariy  in  Sep- 
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tember  is  a  good  time  for  this  work,  bat  not 
quite  as  favorable  as  in  August.  Where  the 
object  is  to  keep  land  in  grass,  rather  than  in 
hoed  crops,  the  sward  may  be  turned  over  and 
seeded  directly  with  perfect  success,  if  the 
work  is  properly  done. 

Very  many  other  things  belong  to  Septem- 
ber work  which  the  tystemoHc  farmer  wUl  not 
neglect. 

A  WmTBB  BT1D  OBOP. 

**Tlire«h  aeed,  and  to  fiuininc,  September  doth  ory, 
Get  plough  to  the  field,  and  be  towing  qf  rffe  t 
To  harrow  the  rfdgea,  ere  ever  ye  atrue* : 
la  one  piece  of  husbandry  thejmrwter  dotn  like.** 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  farm 
work  for  Septeniper  is  to  get  in  the  rye  crop. 
Some  persons  do  it  late  in  August,  but  it  is 
generally  done  in  September.  We  say  it  is 
an  important  work,  because  we  believe  that  ten 
iimea  as  much  rye  flour  ought  to  be  used  in  the 
family  as  there  now  is— and  the  same  amount 
of  bleached,  bewitched  and  highly-manufac- 
tured wheat  flour  discontinued.  No  sweeter 
or  better  bread  ever  passes  our  lips  than  that 
made  of  rye  flour.  In  warm  biscuit  for  breakfast 
it  is  unsurpassed,  and  for  invalids,  a  pudding 
made  of  it  is  grateful  to  the  taste,  easy  of  di- 
gestion and  nutritious.  It  has  a  remarkable 
muscle-making  power. 

Rye  is  adapted  to  nearly  all  our  sandy  lands, 
—the  pine  plain  lands  which  exist  all  over 
New  England.  Such  land  is  easily  worked, 
snd  when  generously  treated  gives  bountiful 
returns  6f  this  valuable  crop.  The  richer  the 
land,  however,  the  more  vigorous  and  luxuri- 
ant the  crop  will  be.  It  is  the  only  grain,  we 
believe,  that  will  flourish  on  land  that  contains 
eighty-five  parts  in  a  hundred  of  sand.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  crop  rich  land  until  it  is 
exhausted,  and  then  let  it  repose  for  some 
years,  when  it  will  collect  suflicient  nutrition  to 
enable  it  to  bear  a  crop  of  rye,  which,  how- 
ever, will  be  likely  to  be  a  poor  one.  Would 
it  not  be  better, — would  there  not  be  a  larger 
amount  of  grain  secured,  by  cultivating  less 
land,  and  manuring  it  a  little,  and  thus  save 
^e  labor  of  plowing  and  working  so  much  ? 

Early-sown  rye  may  be  fed,  says  the  Coun- 
try Oentleman^  with  sheep  or  calves,  during 
the  month  of  November,  with  great  benefit  to 
the  stock,  and  if  the  growth  is  large,  with  de- 
cided benefit  to  the  crop,  as  a  large  quantity 
of  herbage,  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  winter, 
lenders  the  crop  liable  to  be  ''smothered,"  at 


it  is  called,  especially  if  it  is  covered  long  with 
snow.  No  injury  results  from  feeding  rye 
with  sheep  or  light  cattle,  any  time  in  winter, 
except  when  the  ground  is  so  soft  that  it  would 
be  * 'poached,"  and  the  roots  of  the  rye  be 
broken,  and  there  is  no  food  better  for  such 


Spring  rye  and  winter  rye,  are  not  distin- 
gubhed  by  any  botanical  characteristics,  but 
simply  by  a  property  which  has  been  artificially 
communicated  to  it,  and  of  which  it  may  be 
deprived  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  viz.,  that  of  coming  more  quickly  to  ear. 
Spring  wheat  is  often  made  to  become  au- 
tumnal or  winter  wheat.  Winter  lye  has  some 
properties  peculiar  to  itself;  it  remains  longer 
in  the  ground  than  spring  rye,  grows  more 
bushy,  and  does  not  put  forth  its  stems  or 
seed  stalks  until  late  in  the  season. 

Winter  rye,  sown  in  the  spring  for  several 
successive  seasons  would  probably  acquire  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  spring  rye,  and  vice 
versa.    It  would  be  the  same  with  wheat. 

Early  in  September — the  earlier  the  better 
— is  a  good  time  to  get  in  a  crop  of  rye.  Its 
use  as  food  for  the  table  is  becoming  more 
fashionable,  and  it  will  tend  to  health  and  ac- 
tivity. It  is  cheaper  than  wheat  flour,  and  the 
straw  is  always  in  quick  demand  at  high  prices ; 
besides  these  recommendations,  it  is  one  of 
the  sureti  crops  we  can  cultivate.  Get  in  the 
r}'e  crop,  then,  on  land  that  has  not  been  ex- 
hausted, and  as  much  profit  from  it  will  be  re- 
alized as  from  any  of  the  green  crops  of  the 
farm. 

*8iriklma  la  the  laat  plowing  before  the  seed  ia 
town,  and  the  poet  wanta  the  ridges  harrowed  dowa 
before  that  plowing  takea  |ilaco. 


"Good  Wink  Needs  no  Bush." — ^This  is 
an  old  proverb,  and  means  that  it  needs  noth- 
ing to  point  out  where  it  is  sold,  because  it 
was  an  ancient  custom  to  hang  up  a  buah,  or 
vine,  where  wine  was  sold. 

In  a  book  called  "Greene's  Conceipt"  1598, 
it  is  said,  "Good  wine  needs  no  Ivie  Bush." 

In  "England's  Parnassus,"  London,  1600, 
the  first  line  to  the  reader  runs  thus :  "I  hang 
no  Ivie  out  to  sell  my  wine." 

In  Yaughan's  "Golden  Grove,"  London, 
1608,  is  the  following  passage :  "Like  as  an  Ivy 
Bush  put  forth  at  a  vintrie,  is  not  the  cause  of 
wine,  but  is  a  Signe  that  wine  is  to  be  said 
Uiere/* 
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TUBNING  or  QBEEN  OBOF8. 

/^i?^V^  K     ROBABLY  there  is  no  method 

M^  i^r  t^  ^y  which  humus  can  be  so 

'  I  TLJ^  speedily    and    economically 

P"    l\  ^"PP^^®^  ^  ^^  exhausted  soil,  as  by 

fc\?|VTj   iftrtiing  in  green    crops.     For  this 

piirytose  the  buckwheat  plant  is  very 

^^-^    vnliKible,   as  it  flourishes  on  lands 

^     which  are  too  far  reduced  to  produce 

any  other  grain,  and  as  it  decomposes  rapidly, 

even  when  there  is  but  a  limited   supply  of 

moisture  in  the  soil. 

It  is  an  oriental  production,  having  been 
brought  from  the  East  during  the  Crusades, 
and  ha»  not  lost  its  sensibility  to  cold ;  it  there- 
fore succeeds  best  on  dr}%  sandy  soils,  where 
there  is  a  good  degree  of  heat.  It  will,  how- 
ever, thrive  on  lower  lands,  if  previously 
drained,  and  on  dry  clays ;  so  that,  as  a  green 
crop  for  supplying  humus,  it  is  tolerably  well 
adapted  to  every  variety  of  soil  on  which  it  is 
desirable  that  such  a  crop  should  be  grown. 

On  these  light  sands,  and  especially  on  hill- 
'sides,  the  labor  of  carting  manure  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  their  permanent  improvement,  and 
where,  also,  the  wash  of  the  autumnal  and 
spring  rains  deprives  the  surface  of  everything 
in  the  condition  of  resolvable  humus,  no  pro- 
cess of  manuring  can  exceed  the  one  now 
recommended,  either  as  regards  efficiency  or 
economy.  Such  lands  generally  produce  a 
slight  vegetation  which  is  rarely  worth  the 
expense  of  harvesting,  but  which  may  be  of 
t^ervice  if  turned  down  an  J  followed  by  a 
gi*een  crop. 

When  this  course  is  adopted,  plow  when 
the  grass  growing  upon  the  land  has  obtained 
its  maximum  growth — say,  just  in  blossom. 
Then  roll  thoroughly,  and  after  giving  the 
surface  a  good  working  with  the  harrow,  sow 
the  seed,  and  roll  again.  The  latter  rolling 
will  facilitate  the  germination  of  the  seed,  and 
also  render  the  labor  of  turning  in  more  easy. 

When  the  wheat  makes  its  appearance,  a 
good  dressing  of  lime  should  be  applied,  and 
the  crop  turned  under  as  soon  as  it  is  in  bloom. 
The  roller  must  now  follow  the  plow,  and 
another  application  of  lime,  with  a  dozen  bush- 
els of  wood  ashes  to  the  acre,  would  improve 
the  next  crop  exceedingly. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  by  adopting 
this  process  of  enrichment,  we  necessarily  re- 
turn no  more  to  the  soil  than  the  crop  turned 
in  takes  from  it.     The  alimenc  of  buckwheat, 


as  well  as  the  aliment  of  all  otlier  crops,  is  de- 
rived, in  part,  from  the  atmosphere ;  so  that 
we  not  only,  in  this  process,  obey  literally  a 
fundamental  principle  of  good  husbandry,  in 
returning  all  to  the  land  which  we  take  from 
its  vegetative  powers  and  resources,  but  a 
considerable  amount  beisdes.  Were  the  crop 
to  restore  only  what  it  derived  from  the  land 
— allowing  the  land  to  receive  nothing  from 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  meanwhile — the  turning 
in  of  green  crops,  now  so  universally  recog- 
nized as  a  judicious  means  of  enrichment, 
would  be  abandoned,  or  rather  would  never 
have  been  devised  or  practiced. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  comprehend 
more  fully  the  fertilizing  capabilities  of  buck- 
wheat, we  annex  the  following  analysis.  It 
may  be  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
quantity  of  silica,  which  appears  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  constituents,  may  have 
been  increased  by  the  dust  adhering  to  the 
grain  in  this  case. 

BHica, 7.06 

Earthy  phosphates, 57.60 

Lime,    .   • 0.14 

Magnesia  , 2.60 

Potash 23J3 

8oda, 2.U4 

Buiphurlc  acid, 7.S0 

Chloriue, O.'JO 

100.33 

Plain  lands  that  possess  but  little  fertilit}*, 
and  which  consequently  require  manuring  be- 
fore they  can  be  profitably  cropped,  may  be 
prepared  for  producing  good  crops  of  rye,  by 
a  crop  of  buckwheat.  Rye  is  the  only  prodaci 
which  alternates  favorably  with  this  grain,  and 
may  be  grown  aft«r  it  on  any  soil  of  ordin&r}' 
richness.  As  a  preparatory  crop  for  the  for- 
mer, it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  that  can 
be  suggested. 

For  sowing,  from  half  a  bushel  to  three 
pecks  of  good  seed  is  the  proper  quantity  for 
an  acre.  It  should  be  sown  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible, for  on  this  will  depend  the  uniformity  of 
amelioration,  in  a  great  measure.  No  previous 
preparation  of  the  seed  is  necessary,  as  it  ger- 
minates readily  in  soil  that  is  too  dry  to  insure 
the  vegetatfon  of  most  other  grains,  and  is  so 
hardy  that  no  ordinary  privation  of  moisture  is 
capable  of  seriously  aifecting  its  development 
while  young. 

As  it  is  one  of  the  class  of  lime  plants,  it  is 
more  essentially  benefited  by  calcareous  mat- 
ter— that  partaking  of  chalk  or  lime — than  any 
other   crop;  consequently  the  application  of 
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that  mineral,  unless  the  soil  be  calcareous, 
tends  greatly  to  promote  its  growth  and  value, 
both  as  regards  the  plant  and  seed. 

Frof.  Johnston  says,  '*a  green  crop  plowed 
in  is  believed  by  some  practical  men.  to  en- 
rich the  soil  as  much  as  the  droppings  of  cattle 
from  a  quantity  of  green  food  three  times  as 
great." 

For  thtt  Ntm  Engkmd  Farmer, 

HOW  BixBJsrra  qbow.— no.  m. 

By  means  of  food  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  soil.  This  food  consists  chiefly 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ,  Water  con- 
sists of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  so  that  we  may 
say  that  carbon  and  water  constitute  the  staple 
food  of  plants.  Nitrogen  is  found  in  some 
plants,  and  phosphorus  in  the  seeds  of  many. 
These  two  latter  elements  do  not  seem  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  plants,  for  many  are  found 
without  them. 

Various  salts,  as  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron 
and  sulphur  are  held  in  solution  in  water,  and 
are  drank  in  along  with  it  by  the  radicles  of 
plants,  and  are  deposited  in  the  cells  and  in 
their  interstices,  which  compose  the  frame 
work  of  plants,  anil  contribute  something  to 
their  bulk,  and  serve  to  modify  their  pro- 
perties and  products.  A  krge  quantity  of 
water  is  drawn  from  the  soil  and  strained 
through  the  vessels  of  plants.  A  sunflower, 
presenting  between  five  and  six  thousand  inches 
of  surface,  was  found  by  Hales  to  exhale  from 
twenty  to  thirty  ounces  of  water  daily,  depend- 
ing upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Wnen  this  was  in  a  condition  to  hold  in  solu- 
tion the  minute  particles 'of  water  presented  to 
it  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  plant,  the  exhala- 
tion went  on  vigorously.  Mo  perceptible  ex- 
halation occurred  in  dewy  nights,  because  the 
air  then  contained  more  water  than  it  could 
hold  in  solution.  What  quantities  of  water, 
then,  must  pass  through  the  immense  surface 
presented  by  the  leaves  of  a  large  tree ! 

But  this  water  leaves  in  the  plant  whatever 
solid  substances  it  contained  in  solution.  In 
many  plants  these  earthy  salts  seem  to  serve 
very  little  other  purpose  than  to  harden  and 
solidify  the  tissues.  In  others  they  combine 
with  acids  that  are  formed  in  the  vessels,  and 
serve  to  give  character  to  the  plants,  and  are 
found  in  their  juices  as  oxalate  of  lime,  malate 
of  lime,  tartrate  of  potash,  &c.  Such  salts 
ire  found  most  abundant  in  the  leaves  and 
juits  of  plants ;  in  less  (|uantity  in  the  stems 
md  roots.  We  have  said  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  plant  food  are  carbon,  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen. Of  these,  carbon  is  the  one  most 
abundantly  worked  up  in  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  It  is  the  material  of  which  the  root 
and  stem,  the  branches  and  leaves  are  chiefly 
composed.  It  is  received  into  the  plant  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  carbon  combined 
with  oxygen,  which  naturally  has  a  gaseous 


form.  When  received,  umted  with  water, 
through  the  roots  of  plants,  it  is  carried  up 
through  the  stems  into  the  leaves.  When  re- 
ceived through  the  pores  of  the  leaves  from 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  immediately  mingled  with 
the  sap  in  the  leaves  brought  up  irom  the  roots. 
It  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  light  in  the 
leaves,  by  which  the  oxygen  is  separated  from 
the  carbon.  The  oxygen  goes  oil*  in  the  form 
of  an  invisible  gas,  and  the  carbon  is  retained 
and  combined  with  the  sap  already  formed, 
and  is  carried  with  this  to  the  formative  ves- 
sels which  are  at  work  in  the  plant.  Thus, 
particle  by  particle,  the  vessels  of  plants  ob- 
tain from  an  invisible  cas,  the  material  of 
which  their  structure  is  chiefly  formed.  That 
the  structure  of  plants  is  chiefly  composed  of 
carbon,  we  may  determine   by  examining  a 

Eiece  of  charcoal,  after  ever)  thing  else  has 
een  driven  off  by  heat.  We  find  that  it  con- 
sists of  nearly  pure  carbon,  and  retains  the 
form  and  nearly  the  size  of  the  plant. 

Animals  feed  on  matenals  that  have  been 
organized  in  the  vessels  of  plants.  They  have 
not  the  power  of  assimilating  and  vitalizing 
inorganic  mineral  matter.  But  plants  feed  on 
dead  inorganic  matter.  They  have  the  power 
of  assimilating  and  appropriating  to  their  own  ^ 
use,  material  derived  from  the  mineral  king-  * 
dom.  The  amount  of  material  annually  or- 
ganized into  the  structure  of  vegetables  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  inconceivably  great. 
Whence  is  it  obtained  ?  From  what  sources 
derived?  I  answer,  from  the  air  and  from 
water.  Pure  atmospheric  air  consists  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen.  But  air  is  not  pure  as  it  is 
presented  to  plants.  It  contains  various  sub- 
stances in  solution ;  substances  which  may  be 
said  to  be  accidental  to  it,  which  are  not  essen- 
tial to  its  constitution,  and  may  therefore  be 
withdrawn  from  it  without  injury.  These  sub- 
stances are  collected  into  the  atmospheric 
ocean,  by  which  all  plants  are  constantly  bath- 
ed, and  stored  there  for  their  use.  About  one 
thousandth  |>art  of  the  atmosphere  is  carbonic 
acid.  This  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by 
the  decay  and  combustion  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter ;  by  the  respiration  of  animals, 
and  by  the  decomposition  of  minerals,  as  fast 
as  it  is  withdrawn  by  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
so  that  the  balanc*e  is  never  greatly  disturbed. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  somewhat  heavier  than 
common  air,  and  tends  to  accumulate  in  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  we  find 
it  in  valleys,  pits  and  wells.  This  cireumstance 
brin^  it  within  reach  of  plants.  But  it  is  in- 
capable of  sustaining  animal  life,  and  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  carbonic  gas  is  heavier  than  at- 
mospheric air,  would  cause  all  animal  life  to 
cease  from  the  earth,  had  not  some  compensa- 
tion been  found.  This  compensation  consists 
in  the  withdrawal  of  this  gas  from  the  air,  by 
the  vessels  of  growing  plants.  As  we  ascend 
into  the  atmosphere,  carbonic  acid  is  less  abun- 
dant. Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  plants 
thrive  with  less  vigor  in  elevated  situations. 
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Thua  the  very  rabstanoes,  which,  accumulated, 
would  destroy  all  animal  life,  is  conyerted  by 
a  change  of  form,  into  the  means  of  nourish- 
ing and  sustaining  every  form  of  animal  life. 
Concord,  Mass.,  July,  1867.  b. 


For  the  2fm  Enffkmd  Farmer, 

VOTES  Oir  TEE   OOm  jm joOTIUU T    VAIi- 

UDT.— No.  rV. 

Ck>nT«meno6«  and  Oost  of  Farm-HooMt. 

I  think  that  almost  eveiy  person  on  passing 
through  this  section  of  country  would  be  struck 
with  the  large  size  of  the  farm-houses  and 
numerous  farm-buildings.  The  first  query  that 
arises  in  the  mind  is,  how  can  it  be  possible 
for  the  farms  to  keep  such  buildings  in  repair  ? 
This  question  I  am  still  unable  to  solye.  To- 
bacco-raising may  do  it  in  some  cases. 

We  see  many  old  buildines  with  the  long 
sloping  roof  on  the  rear  sid&,  and  the  short, 
steep  roof  in  front ;  carrying  us  back  to  Revo- 
lutionary times,  or  to  prior  periods.  Our 
fathers  bdieved  in  big  chimnies,  and  had  them. 
In  this,  as  in  voBny  other  respects,  we  see  evi- 
dence of  the  reaction  that  has  taken  place  in 
architectural  taste.  We  now  occupy  the  small- 
est possible  space  in  constructing  them. 

I  do  not  fancy  the  sl^le  of  the  modem  built 
farm-houses  of  this  section.  There  is  too  much 
outside  to  them,  for  economy,  comfort,  or  con- 
venience. In  illustration  of  this,  I  have  a 
house  under  my  eye  that  was  put  up  the  past 
summer,  with  four  rooms  on  the  ground  three  of 
which  are  eUs,  with  windows  on  three  sides  of 
each  of  the  ells,  and  an  outside  door  to  each 
room.  With  the  exception  of  these  outside 
doors,  the  rooms  above  correspond  with  those 
below.  For  summer  occupancy  this,  of  course, 
is  all  very  well.  For  winter,  give  me  less  ex- 
posed quarters.  From  the  inconvenience  of 
doing  the  necessary  house-work,  as  well  as 
from  the  worse  than  needless  expense  in  build- 
ing and  keeping  in  repair  of  such  structures, 
deliver  me.  Think  or  the  weary  steps  that 
must  necessarily  be  taken  to  accomphsh  the 
daily  duties  of  a  family  in  such  an  ill  arranged 
establishment.  If  a  person  is  ever  a  subject  for 
commisseration,  it  is  the  poor  housewife,  going 
into  a  new  house  of  this  description ;  where 
she  must  inevitably  wear  herself  out  in  encoun- 
tering the  extra  care  and  toil  consequent  upon 
its  defects. 

How  much  of  the  worn  and  wearied  looks 
we  too  often  see  in  farmers^  wives  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  properly  arranged 
houses — those  adapted  to  their  calling  —  we 
are,  of  course,  unable  to  determine  ;^  but  no 
doubt  veiy  much  of  it  is  traceable  to  this  cause. 
As  a  general  rule  the  ease  and  economy  of  do- 
ing the  work  of  a  household  is  overlooked  in 
its  planning. 

As  a  rule  that  admits  of  few  exceptions,  a 
square  house,  with  an  ell,  is  every  way  die 
most  economical  in  cost,  and  can  be  made  in 
its  internal  arrangements  the  most  convenient. 


FOniiTBT  AT  THE  FABIB  EZFOSI- 
TION. 

From  an  article  on  this  subject  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  extract 
the  following  paragraphs : — 

There  are  in  all  408  coops,  or  about  1225 
fowls,  of  all  the  best  breeds,  viz :  Brahmas, 
Dorkings,  Black  Spanish,  Shanghai,  Gold 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  (>>chin  CU- 
na's,  Domini^ues,  Maylay,  Bantams,  &c. 

The  exhibition  of  eeese  is  not  large,  but 
embraces  some  excellent  specimens  of  the 
Toulouse,  Danube,  Egyptian,  Barnacle,  and 
Embden  varieties.  The  best  turkeys  are  from 
an  Irish  exhibiter  of  Limerick.  Genially 
these  fowls  are  far  inferior  to  those  bred  in  the 
States.  The  show  of  ducks  is  very  sood, 
embracing  the  Normandy,  Aylesbork*,  Pmand, 
Labrador,  Sifflers  (  Wlustlers,  )  and  three  or 
four  inferior  French  breeds. 

The  show  of  poultry  and  farm  fowls  is  the 
the  best  by  far  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
specimens,  as  I  believe,  with  one  exception, 
were  from  French  poultry  yards.  The  superi- 
ority of  French  fowls  is  well  knpwn  everywliere 
and  is  the  result  of  the  love  of  this  people  for 
eggs  and  fowls  for  table  use.  A  dinner  with- 
out a  fowl  of  some  kind,  is  considered  incom- 
plete, and  at  breakfast,  e^gs,  in  some  form, 
are  considered  almost  mdispensable.  The 
consequence  is,  as  before  stated,  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  breeding  and  management  of  do- 
mestic poultry. 

Besides  the  breeds  of  hens  mentioned  above, 
there  are  four  varieties,  all  of  French  oriffin 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  are  not  generuhr 
known  to  our  breeders,  that  are  certainly 
worthy  of  description  and  should  be  generally 
introduced  into  our  country. 

lift  Fleoha— ^rrow. 

This  is  the  race  from  which  come  those  hi- 
tened  pullets,  so  renowned  and  so  remaikabk 
for  the  firmness  and  delicacy  of  flesh,  and 
which  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Du  Mans.  This  fowl  has  a  Urgje,  strong  frame, 
and  is  verjr  tall.  Its  plumage  is  black,  with  a 
greenish  tinge,  without  any  mixture  of  color. 
When  young,  the  legs  near  the  feet  are  of  a 
grayish  slate  color,  which,  as  they  grow  old, 
becomes  less  deep  and  rich  The  beak  is 
strong,  and  the  nostrils  very  open ;  the  eariap 


In  a  square  building  we  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  room  with  the  least  surface^ — unless  you 
resort  to  hexagon,  octagon  or  circular,  which 
few  incline  to,  although  strenuously  recom- 
mended by  some.  I  hope  the  day'  is  not  fsr 
distant  when  the  proper  construction  of  oar 
farm-houses  will  become  to  those  who  purpose 
building,  a  subject  for  wise  forecast  in  the  par- 
ticulars I  have  adverted  to,  viz :  economy  of 
cost,  and  conveniences  for  doing  the  work  of 
a  family.  K.  o. 

East  Windsor.  Ct.,  1867.  I 
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IB  foimed  of  a  whitish,  well-developed  mem- 
brane ;  the  crest  divides  at  the  base,  and  forms 
two  round  and  pointed  extensions,  like  horns, 
an  inch  or  more  in  length,  from  which,  in  the 
ooontry,  it  gets  the  name  of  the  "homed  fowl." 
The  weight  of  the  hen  when  mature— say  ten 
or  twelve  months  of  aff&— averages  about  six 
and  a  half  pounds.  The  cocks  at  the  same 
age  weigh  a  |>ound  or  two  more,  and  increase 
in  weight  untii  eighteen  or  twenty  months  of 
age. 

They  seldom  conmience  laying  before  seven 
months  old,  and  lay  very  few  eggs  in  winter ; 


but  from  the  last  of  Februarv  they  lav  regu- 
larly until  moultins  time.  They  scarcely  ever 
desire  to  set,  and  are  not  considered  good 
mothers. 

Bread  of  Mans. 

The  true  Dn  Mans  variety  differs  from  the' 
**Fleeche"  in  having  a  double  crest.  The 
form  is  nearly  the  same ;  the  weight  at  maturi- 
ty is  considerably  less ;  the  flesh  is  considered 
about  the  same  in  quality  and  appearance,  and 
the  bird  fattens  as  easily. 

Oreve-CkBur. 

The  Creve-Cceur  (heart-breaker)  has  rath- 
er short  legs ;  its  body  is  long,  plumage  black, 
head  ornamented  with  white  feathers.  Its  early 
crest  often  presents  the  homed  appearance 
of  the  Fleeche ;  the  whiskers  are  thick,  and 
the  cravat  very  decided.  Weight  of  mature 
female,  six  to  seven  pounds.  The  male  of 
this  breed,  has  a  bUick  plumage,  tinged  with 
green,  very  lustrous.  They  may  have  the  col- 
lar and  tips  of  wings  a  little  pale  or  red,  and 
yet  be  pure.  After  the  second  moulting,  the 
toft  of  the  male  bird  should  always  contain 
lome  white  feathers.  When  well  fed,  the  cock 
at  maturity  should  weigh  seven  or  eight 
pounds. 

This  breed  originated  in  Normandy,  and  is 
tiiere  in  high  repute  with  all  the  farmers.  They 
are  the  first  chickens  sent  to  the  Paris  market, 
reaching  here  in  April  or  May — a  month  or  so 
m  advance  of  those  from  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  Hondan. 
The  plumage  is  an  unique  mixture  of  black 
and  white.  The  head  is  very  large  and  strong 
and  surmounted  by  a  tuft  less  dense  than  that 
of  the  Creve-Cceur;  **cravat  and  whiskers" 
prominent ;  crest  and  wattles  small.  The  feet 
are  of  a  grayish  lead  color,  and  have  five  .toes 
—two  above  each  other,  proiecting  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  leg,  above  the  heel.  Weight 
of  mature  pullet,  five  to  six  pounds.  The 
cock  has  a  mottled  plumage  of  tan  mixed  with 
pale  yellow,  though  generally  black  and  white. 
The  feathers  of  the  tall  and  wings  have  a  veiy 
marked  green  hue.  Up  to  three  months  of  ase 
the  blaek  predominates,  after  which  tune  the 
white  increases.  The  crest  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  having  the  appearance  of  homs,  like  the 
Fleeche  breed.  Weight  of  mature  cock,  from 
six  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds. 


The  flesh  of  the  Houdan  fowl  is  very  fine 
and  delicate.  They  take  on  fat  readily,  but 
the  hens  are  smaller  and  less  precocious  than 
either  of  the  first-described  varieties. 


BUOKWHBAT  FOB   WIB3B   WOKBCB. 

D.  Marvin  of  West  Alburgh,  Yt.,  writes  to 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  all  the  low 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain  are  in- 
fested with  this  pest.    He  says : — 

Two  ^ears  ago  I  broke  a  low  run-out  mead- 
ow of  eight  acres  in  the  spring  and  sowed  to 
oats,  expecting  the  sward  would  keep  them 
busy  the  first  season;  but  they  destroyed 
about  one-half  the  crop.  I  noticed  that  where 
I  harrowed  in  the  seed  they  did  not  destroy  it ; 
but  not  burying  it  to  suit  me,  I  loaded  the  cul- 
tivator, put  on  three  horses  and  buried  it  deep. 
This  was  badly  eaten.  After  the  crop  was 
taken  off  we  plowed  the^und  late  in  the  fidl, 
riding  it  up  and  drainmg  it.  Last  spring, 
waiting  until  I  thought  the  seed  would  grow 
rapidly,  I  sowed  to  oats,  having  in  a  consid- 
erable sprinkle  of  buckwheat,  purposely,  twen- 
ty-six bushels  in  ail,  to  the  eight  acres.  This 
seed  never  came  up.  I  never  before  saw  a 
crop  literally  eaten  up.  The  worms  were  so 
thick  when  we  got  in  the  seed  that  we  could 
see  the  yellow  fellows  roll  up  behind  the  culti- 
vator and  harrow.  The  buckwheat,  I  ought 
to  say,  came  up,  but  they  evidently  ate  con- 
siderable of  this,  so  that  it  was  a  lost  crop. 
The  hist  of  June  we  put  in  the  teams  and 
plowed  it  all  over,  ana  sowed  to  buckwheat, 
one  bushel  to  the  acre,  which,  as  the  ground 
was  strong,  was  too  much  by  one-half;  how- 
ever, the  crop  was  good,  but  would  have  been 
better  with  less  seed.  We  plowed  again  late 
last  fall ;  the  ground  was  clean  and  thorou^y 
fallowed,  and  on  repeated  examinations  we 
saw  no  worms .  Buckwheat  is  our  only  remedy. 
Experienced  men  prescribe  two  or  three  crops 
in  succession,  two  at  least,  whidi  do  not  de- 
plete the  strength  of  soil,  and  so  thoroughly 
fallow  it  as  to  starve  them  out,  and  it  is  the 
only  crop  that  will. 


Coal  Tar  FOR  Sheep.— The  Urbana  Citi- 
een,  says  that  a  farmer  of  Ohio,  has  used  with 
mat  success,  coal  tar  for  maggots  in  sheep. 
When  aU  other  remedies  failedto  remove  the 
maggots  from  the  wounds,  he  applied  Uie  coal 
tar,  which  effected  a  speedy  cure. 


Tanning. — ^The  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers having  charge  of^  this  department  of  the 
Paris  Exposition,  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
which  will  meet  the  approval  of  practical  chem- 
ists regarding  the  various  processes  for  rapid 
tanning,  namely :  That  no  definite  advantage 
has  yet  been  found  in  these  processes,  and  we 
period  required  remains  about  the  same  as 
Wore. 
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THE  SUBOFILUS'  SlZiVEB  FIB. 


V.    £}    ftfi).  t*4t 


"Giant  trees. 
Children  of  elder  time."~Skciby. 

The  Silver  Fir  waa  esteemed 
by  the  Romans  for  its  use  in 
carpentry  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels.    Virgil  speaks  of 

''The  fir  about  to  brave  the  dAngers  of 
the  eeaa," 

and  in  describing  the  scenes  of  a 

particular  locality, 

"HilU  clad  with  fir  to  guard  the  hal- 
lowed boand, 
Rise  In  the  m(\)caty  of  darkncia  round." 

They  also  used  its  wood  for  jare- 
lins,  and  the  Emperor  Caligula 
had  an  obelisk  transported  from 
from  Egypt  to  Rome,  which  re- 
quired the  outstretched  arms 
of  four  men  to  encircle  it.  It 
grows  upon  exposed,  dry,  stony 
places  on  mountains  of  the  mid- 
dle and  south  of  Europe,  and 
reaches  to  the  height  of  from 
ISO  to  150  feet.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  abies  pulcherrima  of 
Virgil  and  of  Roman  authors. 
Unlike  the  pines,  its  leaves  grow 
singly  round  the  branches,  all 
turned  toward  one  side  and  glau- 
cous or  white  beneath. 


MAJTUBSS. 
This  subject  was  discussed  at  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Legislative  meetings  inaugurated  by 
the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Representatives. 

Rev.  Dr.  Barstow,  of  Keene,  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  plaster  was  of  no  use  in  that  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Read,  of  Swanzey,  suggested  that 
as  the  elements  of  plaster  were  present  in  the 
soil  in  sufficient  quantities,  its  further  applica- 
tion was  unproductive  of  apparent  good. 

Mr.  True,  of  Antrim,  said  no  effect  is  seen 
if  the  season  is  wet,  but  if  dry  the  plaster 
placed  in  the  hill  attracts  the  moisture  and 
with  this  the  salts  of  the  soil,  keeping  the 
plant  in  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  it  would 
otherwise  have.  He  also  thought  that  top- 
dressing  of  moist  gnws  lands  was  a  very  pro- 
fitable method  of  using  manures.  He  used  a 
mixture  of  stable  manure  with  sawdust  which 
had  been  used  as  a  litter  in  the  stall. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Lyme,  was  a  friend  to  saw- 
dust. A  few  vears  ago,  in  planting  a  piece  of 
pine  plain  land,  he  took  sawdust  that  was  from 
three  to  five  years  old  and  put  half  a  shovel- 


ful upon  potatoes  ailer  they  had  been  dropped 
in  the  hill.  He  thought  he  received  as  much 
benefit  from  it  as  from  the  like  quantity  of 
green  manure,  and  more  than  from  ashes  and 
plaster.  In  the  fall  he  had  a  quantity  of  green 
sawdust  placed  in  his  garden  expecting  to  re- 
move it  in  the  spring ;  but  it  had  become  so 
much  spread  about  that  all  was  spaded  in. 
The  soil  was  very  sandy.  The  crops  were  ui- 
usually  large  that  season. 

Mr.  Reiul,  of  Swanzey,  uses  sawdust.  Its 
value  as  a  fertilizer  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
wood  from  which  it  is  made.  Those  kinds 
which  make  the  largest  amount  of  ashes  are 
the  best.  It  must  undeigo  decomposition  be- 
fore it  can  be  of  any  use  as  a  fertilizer. 

During  the  discussion  the  following  points 
were  made. 

1.  Potash  or  lime  salts  were  of  use  upon 
nearly  all  soils  that  had  been  long  nnder  cul- 
tivation, the  particular  salt  to  be  used  depend- 
ing partly  upon  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
soil  and  partlj  upcm  the  demands  of  the  crop 
growing  or  to  be  grown. 

2.  Gypsum,  sulphate  of  lime,  is  useful,  not 
alone  on  account  or  the  lime  of  its  base,  hot 
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from  the  sulphur  of  its  acid  component.  Sul- 
phur is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  albumen 
and  gluten  of  most  grains.  Many  crops  fail 
from  the  difficulty  with  which  this  element  is 
obtained  from  the  slowly  decomposing  soil. 
Sulphate  can,  under  these  circumstances,  be 
advantageousl;yr  applied. 

3.  Gypsum  is  applied  in  Europe  upon  grass, 
and  especially  upon  red  clover,  and  upon  other 
large  leaf  crops,  in  which  case  its  efficacy  de- 
pends mainly  upon  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  also. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Concord,  said  that  at  the 
Asylum  farm,  there  has  been  constructed  below 
the  level  of  the  buildings  an  immense  open 
tank  of  stone  with  water-tight  walls  and  floor. 
Into  this  several  hundred  loads  of  old  and  well- 
decomposed  muck  are  put  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  and  upon  this  is  received  all  the  wash 
from  the  closets,  sinks,  laundry,  &c.,  of  the 
Institution.  When  this  mass  has  become  thor- 
oughly saturated,  it  is  removed  and  its  place 
supplied  with  fresh.  This  manure  is  put  upon 
the  lighter  portions  of  the  farm,  and  the  stable 
manure  upon  those  parts  that  are  heavier. 


For  ikt  New  England 
nOVr  PIiAWTS  GROW — NO.  IV. 

Pure  water  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. But  rain-water  is  not  pure.  As  I  have 
said,  water  has  a  strong  affiiiity  for  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia,  and  as  its  vapor  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  rain,  it  brings  down  car- 
bonic acid  and  ammonia,  and  carries  them  into 
the  soil.  It  is  estimated  that  the  surface  water 
is  converted  into  vapor  and  precipitated  from 
ten  to  fifteen  times  annually,  thus  washing  the 
impurities  from  the  atmosphere  and  bringing 
down  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  into  the  soil 
/or  the  use  of  plants. 

Plants  receive  all  their  food  in  either  a  gas- 
eous or  liquid  form.  In  the  atmosphere  they 
find  it  in  the  form  of  gas.  In  water  they  find 
it  in  a  liquid  form.  Water  also  contains  in  so- 
lution many  other  substances  derived  from  the 
mineral  kingdom,  which,  if  not  essential  to  the 
growth  of  plants,  yet  are  appropriated  by 
them  to  the  formation  of  various  products  pe- 
culiar to  their  several  families,  as  gums,  resins, 
oils,  odors,  coloring  matters,  poisons,  &c., 
and  to  the  performance  of  their  secondary 
functions,  the  reproduction  of  their  species. 

These  substances  are  lime,  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  silex,  iron,  manganese,  phospho- 
rus, sulphur.  Thus  nature  has  provided  the 
food  of  plants  in  two  distinct  forms  and  stored 
it  up  in  two  distinct  reservoirs.  Plants  have  not 
the  power  of  locomotion.  They  cannot  roam 
abroad  in  quest  of  their  food,  like  animals,  and 
this  double  commissariat  is  the  compensation 
which  nature  has  provided.  But  how  do 
plants  grow  ?  We  have  not  yet  answered  the 
question.  We  have  merely  spoken  of  the 
food  which  plants  consume,  and  the  sources 
from  which  it  is  obtained.    We  have  not  spo- 


ken of  the  organs  by  which  the  assimilation  and 
vitalization  o?  plant  food  are  effected — the 
formation  vessels — the  vessels  in  which  secre- 
tion and  excretion  are  carried  on. 

The  various  organs  of  plants  consist  of  cells, 
which  were  at  their  formation  soft,  transparent, 
round  or  ovoid  bodies,  but  arranged  into  con- 
geries and  strata,  they  become  elongated  and 
flattened,  and  in  this  form  are  generally  pre- 
sented to  us. 

A  common  form  of  vegetable  cells  is  that 
which  a  kernel  of  rye  would  present  with  its 
two  ends  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  the  ends  more 
blunt  than  when  the  grain  is  perfect.  In  a 
growing  plant  new  cells  are  constantly  formed, 
and  arranged  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  plant,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  circum- 
ference ;  that  is,  plants  grow  at  the  same  time, 
both  in  length  and  circumference.  We  have 
two  classes  of  plants  in  which  the  arranjre- 
ment  of  the  cells  differs  somewhat.  In  exog- 
enous plants,  or  plants  which  grow  by  addi- 
tions to  the  surface,  the  new  cells  are  arranged 
between  the  sap  wood  or  the  albumen  and  the 
bark.  This  is  oy  far  the  most  numerous  class 
of  plants  in  our  climate.  It  embraces  all  our 
wood  bearing  trees  and  shrubs,  and  most  of 
our  annual  and  biennial  plants.  In  endoge- 
nous plants,  as  Indian  corn,  sorghum,  the  com- 
mon flags,  asparagus  and  the  palms,  the  cells 
are  arranged  in  bundles  or  threads,  which 
grow  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  plant, 
and  are  inserted  in  the  mass  of  pulpy  tissue 
which  the  plant  contains.  If  you  cut  off  a 
stalk  of  corn  and  bruise  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  cut  end  so  as  to  break  the  sap  ves- 
sels, you  will  have  a  bundle  of  threads  or 
fibres.  These  are  constantly  multiplying  in 
number  and  increasing  in  length  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  inner  surface  of  the  enclosing 
skin  or  bark. 

In  annual  and  biennial  exogens,  the  internal 
layers  of  cells  become  hardened  or  filled  with 
excretions,  and  cease  to  aid  in  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  which  goes  on  in  the  external  lay- 
ers. In  perennial  exogens  a  new  layer  of 
cells  is  formed  annually.  The  internal  layers 
after  a  time  become  hard  and  filled  by  the  de- 
posit of  foreign  substances  as  lime,  potash, 
silex,  &c.,  or  by  the  excretions  of  the  plant, 
as  pitch,  re^in,  gum  camphor,  &c.,  and  con- 
tribute little  or  nothing  to  the  growth  or  other 
functions  of  the  plant  which  are  carried  on  in 
the  albumen,  and  chiefly  in  the  outer  lavers  of 
that,  and  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  liber  or  in- 
ner bark.  These  cells  are  formed  in  every 
part  of  the  plant.  They  constitute  the  frame- 
work of  its  root,  its  stem,  and  its  foliage.  In 
these  cells  the  work  of  assimilation  and  vitali- 
zation goes  on.  Thny  are  lined  with  a  mucil- 
aginous substance,  which,  in  addition  to  carbon, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  contain  nitrogen.  This 
is  the  vitally  active  principle  of  the  plant,  and 
may  be  said  to  give  form  to  the  plant ;  for,  un- 
der its  influence,  the  prepared  sap  or  cellulose 
ia  deposited  to  form  the  permanent  walls  of  new 
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cells.  This  vitalizing  mucilage  or  protoplasm, 
as  it  is  called,  exists  m  minute  quantity  and  as 
the  cells  are  completed  it  moves  forward  into 
the  new,  and  forming  cells  along  with  the  sap 
or  cellulose  from  which  new  deposits  are  going 
on,  it  does  not  become  incorporated  into  the 
tissues  of  the  cells,  or  ai)pear  to  constitue  an 
essential  part  of  them,  for  it  ma^  be  washed 
out  of  them,  and  yet  its  presence  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  formative  process  in  the  ves- 
sels of  plants.  Through  the  cells  thus  ar- 
ran^d  in  the  sap  wood  of  plants,  water  con- 
tainmg  the  various  substances  heretofore 
named  in  solution,  is  transmitted.  It  is  car- 
ried on  into  the  leaves.  Here  a  portion  of  it 
is  transmitted  through  the  pores  of  the  cuti- 
cle of  the  leaf,  and  passes  into  the  atmosphere. 
Another  portion  is  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  the  chemical  agencies  at  work  in  the  cells  of 
the  leaf,  and  its  solid  contents,  together  with 
its  carbon  retained,  and  its  oxygen  is  given 
off  into  the  atmosphere.  The  carbonic  acid 
imbibed  from  the  atmosphere  is  at  the  same  time 
decomposed,  and.  mingling  with  that  obtained 
from  the  water  brought  up  from  the  soil,  now 
forms  the  descending  or  prepared  sap,  and  is 
transmitted  downwaM  in  the  cells  of  the  inner 
bark  or  liber,  and  carried  through  the  cells 
containing  the  protoplasm  or  vitalizing  fluid, 
which  acts  upon  it,  and  produces  in  it  that 
change,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  fits  it  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  and 
become  a  part  of  an  organized  being.  There 
is  a  close  analogy  between  the  processes  by 
which  plants  and  animals  grow,  although  there 
are  two  verv  important  differences.  One  is  that 
animals  make  use  of  foodthat  has  been  previous- 
ly organized  and  vitalized ;  another  is  that  a 
much  higher  degree  of  vitalization  is  imparted 
in  the  vessels  of  animals  than  in  those  of  veg- 
etables. We  cannot  trace  the  various  steps 
of  the  process  as  distinctly  in  plants  as  we 
can  in  animals.  But  the  results  are  as  obvious 
in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The  food  of 
plants  taken  in  by  the  spon^ioles  of  the  roots 
and  by  the  pores  of  tue  leaves  and  green 
bark  i«  carried  forward  in  obedience  to  cer- 
tain forces  operating  in  the  cells  of  plants,  un- 
til it  reaches  the  cells  of  the  leaf,  as  the  food 
of  animali  received  by  the  mouth,  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  by  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  is  carried  forward  until  it  reaches  the 
lungs.  In  the  leaf,  as  in  the  lungs,  certain 
chemical  changes  are  wrought  upon  the  food  by 
external  forces  to  which  it  is  here  presented. 
In  the  one  case  the  change  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  chemical  affinity  existing  in  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  for  an 
element  presented  to  it  in  the  blood.  In  the 
other  case  the  chancre  is  effected  through  the 
chemical  agency  of  Tight,  aided  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  heat.  In  both  cases  the  result  is  a  flu- 
id containing  certain  elements  ISt  to  be  incor- 
porated into  the  growing  tissues. 

When  an  abundant  supply  of  suitable  food 
ifl  ti^Lcn  up  by  plants,  new  cells  are  rapidly 


formed,  and  become  engorged  by  tissae-fonn- 
ing  fluid.  The  celb  are  then  large  and  filled 
with  sap,  and  the  tissue  formed  is  soft  and 
sponsy.  The  plant  is  then  growing  vigorooft- 
ly.  in  a  short  time,  it  may  be  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  the  vessels  cease  to  take  in  food  ao 
greedily.  Solid  matters  are  deposited  in  the 
cells,  and  they  become  firm  and  hardened,  and 
growth  ceased.  So,  in  animals,  the  formative 
vessels,  when  the  supply  is  abundant,  appro- 
priate what  they  can  use,  and  the  remainder 
which  has  been  taken  in  is  carried  off  by  the 
excretory  vessel.  In  animals  the  stage  of 
growth  is  continued  one,  two  or  many  years. 
In  perennial  plants  it  is  annually  renewed  and 
annually^  ceases  for  a  succession  of  years. 

Both  in  plants  and  animals,  the  process  ol 
growth  goes  on  until  the  individual  attaint 
certain  Omits,  when  it  ceases.  Why  the  pro- 
cess is  thus  confined  I  know  not.  Why  the 
germ  of  one  plant  is  developed  in  Bocoesnve 
^Towths  for  centuries,  until  it  reaches  a  gigan- 
tic size,  and  that  of  another  completes  ita  de- 
velopment in  a  few  weeks  or  days,  and  onhr 
reacnes  a  size  so  minute  that  it  is  scarcely  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  I  know  not.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  law  impiessed 
on  its  constitution. 

Thus  I  have  said  a  few  things  about  the 
growth  of  plants,  which  is  one  department  of 
vegetable  physiology,  but  have  scarcely  begun 
to  discuss  the  subjecC.  It  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  and  has  relations  with  all  Annnti^ 
and  inanimate  nature.  By  its  study  we  are 
strikingly  taught  the  wisdom  and  skiU  of  the 
Creator,  and  our  entire  dependence  upon  hia 
power  and  goodness.  j.  b. 

Concord,  M(U9.t  July,  1867. 


Fbr  the  New  Bnglamd  J 
NOTB8  ON   THID  OONinSOTIOUT    TAJ^ 
UBT.— No.  V. 
Bams  and  Ont-Buildinsa. 

This  section  presents  no  exceptions  to  most 
others  of  our  country  in  the  location  and  char- 
acter of  the  bams  and  other  out-buildings  of 
the  farm. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  it  would  appear  as  if 
chance^  and  not  forecast,  decided  the  question 
of  their  position,  and  that  adversely  to  die 
best  interests  of  the  farmer  and  die  famu 
Most  of  those  where  some  plan  appears  to 
have  been  observed,  are  open  to  objections  in 
several  particulars.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  men  will  be  suited  with  the  same  style 
of  house  and  surroundings,  neither  is  it  desii»> 
ble.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  should  see  a 
sameness  that  would  be  wearisome  to  us.  The 
cheapest  of  buildings,  whatever  their  uses,  are 
susceptible  of  tasteful    construed,  n.      llidr 

S roper  location  is  a  very  important  matter, 
[ealth,  wealth,  comfort  and  oonvenienoe  are 
to  be  consulted. 

Most  men  have  been  more  or  leas  inflnenoed, 
when  locating  a  new  house,  by  the  positioii  cf 
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the  old  buildings.  Want  of  means,  no  doubt, 
m  many  cases  prevent  a  radical  change.  We 
▼ill  assume  the  house  to  be  a  fixture,  and  con- 
sequent! j  that  the  out-buildings  must  be  adapt' 
ed  to  it,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  farm.  On 
eyerj  hand  we  see  bams  and  other  out-build- 
ings €|uite  too  near,  and  often  in  front  of  the 
dwelling.  Prevailing  winds  are  slso  disre- 
garded, as  well  as  tte  liability  of  having  the 
odors  of  the  barnyard  and  piepen  wafted  to 
the  dwelling.  True,  it  is  desurable  for  New 
England  farmers  to  have  their  bams  not  far 
from  their  houses,  and  also  to  have  them  shel- 
tered as  much  as  possible  from  drivinff  winds, 
80  as  to  make  tbe  yards  comfortable  for  stock 
during  the  winter.  Such  locations  make  a  sav- 
ing in  the  consumption  of  feed  not  to  be  over- 
looked. If  there  are  no  trees  to  do  this,  plant 
them.  A  few  years — ^less  than  most  think — ^if 
they  are  properly  cared  for,  will  give  a  s ood 
shelter,  which,  when  once  possessed,  wiD  be 
'*  *ily  prized. 

7hen  a  boy,  on  my  father's  farm,  in  the 
It  stormy  and  cold  weatheir,  I  often  had  to 
go  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  facing  the  north  wind, 
to  a  bam  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  winds, 
without  a  tree  to  break  their  force.  I  pity  the 
bo^8  who  are  now  obliged  to  do  the  same 
thing,  and  oommisserate  the  poor  brates  under 
their  care,  which,  as  soon  as  they  pass  from  the 
•belter  of  the  bam,  are  fxposea  to  the  full 
sweep  of  these  cutting  winds. 

Diversity  of  opinion  prevails  with  those  who 
give  us  their  preferences  as  to  the  internal  ar- 
langement  of  the  barnyard.  Some  would 
have  it  concave,  others  an  inclined  plane ;  the 
former  to  hold  all  that  gets  into  it,  the  other 
to  drain  off  all  the  liquids.  Both  of  these 
plans  are  based  on  the  vard  being  covered  with 
KMuu  muck,  mulch  and  such  material  as  is  sup- 
posed to  be  valuable  for  composting  with  the 
droppings  of  the  cattle.  Tho  concave  plan 
secures  a  mud  hole  for  both  man  and  beast. 
The  inclined  plane  will  not  be  free  from  the 
came  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  results  in  a 
great  waste  of  valuable  manure.  I  have  ever 
thought  the  most  desirable  method  was  to 
nther  up  the  droppings  and^  compost  thtm  in 
9ie  bam  cellar  or  sneds,  turning  on  water  from 
the  eave-troiigh  if  required.  I  think  more 
^ue  of  manure  can  be  thus  secured  than  in 
either  of  the  foregoing  methods.  It  is  also 
well  to  mulch  the  yards,  and  occasionally 
gather  it  up  to  add  to  the  compost  heap. 

As  to  architectural  design.  If  new  buildings 
•re  to  be  constmcted  every  one  will  concede 
that  in  a  good  degree  they  should  conform  to 
that  of  the  house,  providing  the  house  is  mod- 
em, and  is  to  remain  permanently.  I  have 
seen  but  one  bam  (I  do  not  mean  gentle- 
men's stables,)  on  the  Connecticut  River,  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Northampton,  in  which 
tills  idea  appears  to  have  been  thought  of.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  interior  arrangement  of 
this  bam ;  but  the  least  observation  of  its  ex- 
terior carries  to  the  mind  a  conviction  of  its 


fitness  to  the  surroundings.  It  is  really  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  though  plain  and  unos- 
tentatious, is  yet  attractive  by  its  harmony  of 
proportion  and  adaptedness  to  its  location  and 
surroundings.  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting 
that  if  the  owner  of  that  farm  desires  to  sell  it, 
his  bam  would  be  to  him  a  surety  of  a  Ubend 
purchaser.  He  mi^t  expend  far  more  on  an 
ark  of  a  building  without  beauty,  and  fail  of 
obtaining  as  favorable  pecuniary  results.  Such 
unsightly  buildings  as  most  farms  are  provided 
with  are  a  ereat  drawback  to  their  mone^ 
value,  as  well  as  a  sad  marring  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate.  k.  o. 
East  Windsor,  Ct„  1867. 


OZTAAOTS  AND  BJBFUES* 

OSA.OB  OKANOB. 

Will  yon  please  inform  me  whether  Osase  Orsnge 
will  grow  as  far  north  as  Vermont,  and  if  so  where 
I  Goold  procure  roots  or  cuttings,  and  oblige 

Shelbums,  VL,  July  3, 1867.         Subscribeb. 

Rem ABKs.— Our  impression  is  that  this  hedge 
plant  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  your  climate. 
We  remember  of  seeing  a  statement  that  in  cen- 
tral Illinois  the  osage  orange  was  somewliat  dam- 
aged by  ftost  last  winter,  although  peach  trees 
in  the  same  section  were  less  injured  than  usnsL 
StiU  if  your  place  is  somewhat  protected  fh>m  flrosts 
by  the  Lake,  we  hope  you  will  make  an  experiment 
in  a  small  way,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  and  by 
publishing  the  result,  for  the  benefit  of  your  fence- 
ridden  brother  farmers.  The  editor  of  the  Albany 
CfuUivaior  says  that  "with  proper  care  we  have 
never  found  the  least  difllcnity  in  forming  a  perfect 
hedge.  The  requisites  of  success  are— I.  A  dry 
subsoil,  naturally  so,  or  by  an  nnderdrain  near  the 
line  of  the  hedge.  2.  Preventing  gaps  by  trans- 
planting well  only  perfect  pUnts.  3.  Cutting  back 
twice  a  year  at  successive  heights,  so  as  to  form  a 
thick  bottom.  4.  Keeping  the  ground  well  and 
constantly  cultivated  with  plow  or  cultivator,  at 
least  four  or  five  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  the 
hedge,  for  the  first  four  years."  Probably  a  iargo 
share  of  the  failures  in  hedge-growing  result  flrom 
want  of  proper  cultivation  and  management. 
Plants  may  be  obtained  of  western  unrseiymen, 
at  six  to  ten  dollars  per  1000. 

MANAOEMBNT  OF  MIXX— MAKING  MANUBB. 

There  is  a  vast  difl^rence  in  the  quality  of 
the  various  deposits  of  muck.  In  some  places 
where  it  is  saturated  with  water  fh>m  cold  springs, 
it  is  of  little  value,  but  not  wholly  worthless.  By 
carting  it  out  and  letting  it  lay  in  the  ^un  and  rain 
and  working  it  over  it  becomes  worth  Homcthing; 
but  it  needs  to  go  through  a  sute  of  fermentation. 
Other  and  larger  muck  or  peat  deposits  are  more 
valuable.  My  muck  bed  is  of  the  larger  class. 
When  I  bought  the  farm  where  I  now  live,  in  1841, 
the  bed  was  called  worthless.    It  was  an  unsightly 

filace,  ftill  of  old  logs  and  all  manner  of  rough  stuff, 
ike  thousands  of  others.  I  cut  three  ditches 
through  it;  one  in  tho  middle,  and  one  on  either 
side.  I  drained  the  land  gradually,  little  faster 
than  I  wanted  the  muck  for  ut«e.  The  ditches  car- 
T^od  off  the  cold  springs  and  the  surface  soon  be- 
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came  dry  and  firm  enough  to  rapport  a  team,  and 
I  haye  plowed  some  of  it  and  raised  good  potatoes 
and  com  thereon;  not  however  witbont  haying 
first  taken  out  a  great  many  loads  of  hemlock  roots, 
logs,  &c.  On  this  meadow  the  peat  is  from  one  to 
ten  feet  deep,  coyering  atx)Qt  five  acres.  When  I 
commenced  here  I  had  had  no  exprience  with 
muck,  but  had  it  all  to  learn.  I  tried  it  in  yarious 
ways,  and  in  all  cases  foand  some  good  result  from 
it.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  taken  but  one 
course  with  it,  and  that  is,  to  cart  it  in  the  fall  into 
my  yards,  even  it  off  carefully,  and  put  the  stock 
on  through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  as  soon  as 
it  is  thawed  the  great  part  of  the  dung  is  taken  off; 
the  more  there  is  left,  however,  the  better  for  the 
muck.  After  planting,  it  is  put  into  heaps  of  con- 
siderable size,  where  it  lays  until  haying,  when  it 
is  worked  over  during  lowery  days,  &c.,  being 
careful  to  pulverize  it  finely.  It  is  then  thrown  into 
heaps  again.  There  it  will  ferment  and  become 
like  any  rotten  manure.  I  let  it  lay  until  perhaps 
the  last  of  September,  when  it  is  drawn  out  on  to 
such  parts  of  the  grass  land  as  need  it  most. 

With  this  management.  I  find  no  difBcal^  in 
keeping  my  land  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  I 
sell  the  larger  part  of  my  hav,  and  I  think  I  could 
sell  it  all.  except  enough  to  keep  a  team,  and  still 
keep  my  rarm  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  But 
I  would  say  to  all  fanners  and  fiurmers'  bovs,  work 
with  your  hands  and  keep  manuring,  for  if  we 
should  stop  manuring  we  could  not  live  in  this 
country,  nor  in  fact,  in  any  other,  but  a  short  time. 
Keep  a  hoe  and  shovel  in  a  handy  place,  and  do 
not  let  them  rust,  but  wear  them  bright  by  use. 
Scrape  up  all  refuse  vegetable  matter  about  the 
buildings  and  roads,  and  put  it  in  with  the  hogs. 
They  are  a  mighty  help  to  make  manure.  I  think 
that  i  can  make  as  much  worth  of  manure  (h)m 
ten  hogs  in  a  year,  as  you  can  fh>m  ten  oxen  in  the 
same  time.  0.  Fostbb. 

Tunbridge,  R.,  AprU  7, 1867. 

TREE  B0EEB8. 

Me88H8.  Editors  :— In  glancing  over  an  article 
in  your  last  issue,  July  6th,  headed  "Tree  Borers," 
I  find  one  or  two  corrections  necessary,  to  render 
it  valuable  to  the  community.  I  will  briefly  enu- 
merate them  without  fhrther  preamble. 

First,  "The  borer"  is  the  popular  name  given  to 
the  larvie  of  several  kind  or  insects,  not  only  bee- 
tles, but  yarious  moths  and  wood-wa^^ps ;  as  the 
locust-tree  borer,  the  pear,  and  the  hickory,  the 
peach,  and  the  squash  vino  borer,  even,  belong  to 
the  moth  order,  Leoidoplera.  Pine  trees  are  much 
ii^ured  In  the  Middle  States  by  a  borer  which  is  a 
bee,  Xtfloeopa.  Secondly,  **beetle8*'  are  not  **bugM 
with  mnga  and  hard  tfulU"  unless  a  cow  is  a  horte 
with  legs  and  a  taii  !  Many  bugs  have  hard  shells, 
and  the  majority  have  wings,  while  numbers  of 
beetles  have  no  wings,  and  a  still  larger  number 
have  soft  shells. 

Line  8th.  Their  ^Atrd  period  is  called  the  jn^pa 
state.  The  first  state  is  that  of  the  egg,  the  sec- 
ond that  of  the  larva,  the  third  as  above,  that  of 
the  pupa,  and  the  fourth  and  hist  that  of  the  imago 
or  adult. 

The  cocoon  is  not  a  condition,  or  state,  but  as  it 
were  a  felted  blanket  spun  or  woven  by  the  larvos 
of  many  insects,  to  enclose  and  protect  them  dur- 
ing the  pupa  state.  Few  larvm  of  butterfiies  do 
this,  but  suspend  their  pup»,  which  are  sometimes 
called  chrysalides,  by  the  tail,  and  ft^quently  also 
by  a  girdle  about  the  middle. 

At  the  close  of  your  fifth  paragraph.  The  larva 
of  the  oak-pruncr  beetle  does  not  enter  the  ground. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  larvao  of  any  of  the  Long- 
ieomia,  (long-homed  beetles,  mostly  borers,)  or 
Bt^rtHiOa,  (short-homed  beetleiT,  mostly  borers,) 


do  so.    All  pass  their  preparatory  stages  in  fhe 
bodies  of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

The  branch  containing  the  oak-pmner  larvm  or 
pu^  may  by  falling  to  the  ground  be  kept  more 
moist,  (a  great  desideratum  by  the  way)  or  pro- 
tected by  the  snow  and  fallen  leaves  f^om  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  during  the  winter. 

Paragraph  seven  has  one  slight  typographical 
error ;  Biyittata,  or  "two  striped**  was  the  name 
applied  by  Thomas  Say  to  this  species ;  its  older 
and  more  proper  name  however  is  Candida,  mean- 
ing white. 

With  sincere  regard,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  as- 
sist in  famishing  the  public  with  correct  infofnui- 
tion,  I  am  very  truly  yours. 

Francis  Gbeoojlt  Sakbobk. 

Rooms  of  Boston  Soe,  Nat.  Hist.,  July  8, 1867. 

Bbmabiu.— We  thank  our  friend  for  his  ocmeo- 
tions.  And  while  we  cheerfUly  accept  his  amend- 
ments, we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  an 
pleased  that  the  keen  eye  of  a  thoroughly  read  nat- 
uralist should  have  discovered  so  few  errors  of 
fact  and  expression  in  an  article  hastily  written  in 
a  most  busy  season  upon  the  farm,  and  fbr  read- 
ers who  see  much  more  of  the  operations  of  borers, 
beetles,  bugs  and  pruners,  than  they  hear  or  think 
of  their  proper  classification,  or  of  the  exact  terms 
which  the  books  employ  to  express  the  various 
stages  of  their  wonderful  transformation  in  com- 
ing to  maturity. 

THE  SBASON  nr   MAnfB.*FBEI>INO  COLTS. 

In  our  vicinity  wq  have  had  a  very  backward 
spring.  Some  among  us  did  not  commence  planting 
until  the  veiv  last  of  May.  Others,  upon  masif 
farms,  planted  as  early  as  usual ;  but  most  of  the 
farms  in  our  vicinity  have  clayey  loam,  which  re- 
tains the  water  longer  than  most  other  soils.  Bnt, 
the  late  spring  is  followed  by  a  very  growing  sea- 
son. Com  planted  the  10th  of  June  has  come  for- 
ward finely,  and  has  been  hoed  the  second  time. 
The  hay  crop  promises  to  be  fair,  but  not  abon- 
dant.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  twice  as  much  m 
there  was  laf  t  year.  It  is  predicted  that  July  wifl 
be  a  showery  month,  and  if  hay  is  not  conaideiah^ 
damaged  I  shall  be  mistaken. 

Please  inform  me  whether  oats,  com  or  meal 
should  be  fed  to  a  colt  in  the  winter  alter  It  is  a 
year  old  in  the  spring.  c.  H.  w. 

Wisoaaset,  Me.,  July  %,  1867. 

Remarks.— That  depends  greatly  on  the  qoali^ 
of  the  hay  or  other  fodder  which  the  colt  is  expected 
to  eat.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  good  clover  hay, 
and  a  few  potatoes,  we  doubt  the  expediency  of 
feeding  much  grain.  Colti  should  never  be  forced 
with  provender,  nor  stunted  for  want  of  nourish- 
ing food.  They  should,  however,  be  kept  in  a 
growing,  thrifty  condition,  even  if  it  bo  nccessaiy 
to  give  them  a  little  grain.  Will  some  practical 
horse  raiser  answer  our  correspondent's  inqniiy 
more  fhlly. 

DKT  CLAT  AS  A  DEODOniZEU. 

I  have  frequently  seen  rl^^^tcr  of  Paris  recom- 
mended to  spread  on  manure  heaps,  put  in  privies 
and  cess-poois  to  nb^orb  ihe  gustb  and  deodorm 
the  mass.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  plaster  is  its 
expense.  To  utse  a  sufilcicnt  quantity  lo  be  edbe- 
tual,  would  require  to  largoa  iiercentage  that  when 
the  manure  Is  spread  in  the  ticld,  more  than  foor 
times  as  much  planter  is  uncd  en  an  acre  as  is  of 
any  benefit.  An  equally  efficient  and  much  cheaper 
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rabfltitnte  may  be  found  in  common  clay,  the  dnst 
of  a  travelled  road  on  a  clay  soil.  I  have  found  by 
expertment  that  it  will  neutralize  the  odor  more 
guicRly  and  effectually  than  plaster.  A  few  barrels 
mil,  saved  at  the  proper  time,  would  last  for  a  year, 
to  be  occasionally  thrown  into  a  privy,  keeping 
the  same  sWeet,  rendering  the  work  of  removal  com- 
paratively inoffensive,  and  fUmishing  a  valuable 
compost  for  the  farm  or  garden. 

I  discovered  the  efficacy  of  clean  clay  to  purify 
water  several  years  since.  I  had  occasion  to  use 
some  water  as  soft  and  colorless  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. I  found  that  alum  would  remove  all  the 
mechanical  impurities,  but  left  the  water  slightly 
colored,  in  consequence  of  passing  through  swamps 
some  miles  up  stream.  l  then  mixed  with  it  a 
small  quantity  of  pure  clay;  after  twenty-four 
hours  the  water  was  as  clear  as  a  ciystal,  and  the 
deposited  clay  brown  as  brick  dust. 

A  New  Subsobibeb. 

Middiebury,  Vt.,  Jufy  4, 1867. 

Rbu  ABK8.~If  clay  cannot  be  readily  obtained, 
dry  muck,  soil  or  even  sand  will  be  found  quite 
efficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  But  it  Is  so  much 
work  to  house  a  few  wheelbarrow  loads,.or  we  are 
so  liable  to  neglect  it  at  the  proper  season,  that 
tew  of  us  keep  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  hand,  and 
consequently  when  a  deodorizer  Is  needed,  we  are 
eompelled  to  buy  plaster  as  a  penalty  for  our  im- 
providence. 

IVFBOPEBLT  CUBED  HAT. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  cutting 
hay  In  the  forenoon,  and  patting  it  in  the  bam  the 
same  day.  This  is  an  easy  'practice  for  filling  the 
ban,  and  will  answer  very  well  if  your  object  is 
to  have  your  cattle  all  poor  in  the  spring,  and  yonr 
horses  die  with  the  heaves.  I  do  know,  fh>m  fifty 
years'  experience  on  a  farm,  that  the  very  best 
English  grass,  managed  in  the  above  way,  is  not 
worth  so  mui;h  as  good  meadow  hav  well  cured. 
1  do  know  that  English  grass  cut  in  Its  prime,  say 
when  herds  grass  and  red  top  are  full  in  the  blos- 
som, needs  the  farmer's  best  attention  and  a  dry- 
ing sun  for  two  days  to  prepare  it  to  mow  away  in 
the  bam. 

Some  farmers  may  think  that  by  putting  their 
hay  in  the  luirn  slack  dried,  that  they  will  get  more 
wdghtin  the  »prin;{;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
Hay  put  into  the  barn  imperfectly  dried,  will  heal 
and  sweat,  and  lose  more  weight  than  bv  fair  dry- 
ing in  the  sun  and  air.  In  the  spring  slack  dried 
hay  will  smell  rotten  or  musty,  while  hay  dried  as 
it  should  be,  will,  if  a  tbrkful  is  thrown  out  doors 
of  a  dewy  night,  smell  ths  next  morning  like  new 
hay  in  the  cock  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Such  hay 
as  this  will  fatten  your  horse,  give  your  ox  strength 
to  draw  the  plough,  and  make  your  cows  fill  the 
pail  with  milk. 

If  the  farmers  in  New  York  are  in  the  practice 
of  cutting  their  hay  in  the  forenoon,  and  mowing 
it  away  in  the  aftern^n  of  the  same  day,  instead 
.of  wondering  that  they  are  troubled  with  abor- 
tion in  their  cows,  I  wonder  at  their  having  any 
live  calves  at  all.  Asa  G.  Sheldon. 

WUmington,  Mass.,  June  25, 1887. 

&AKK  OF  FABMEB8. 

Brother  farmer^*,  who  feel  as  though  your  occu- 
pation was  copbidcrod  low  by  men  In  other  walks 
of  life,  and  your^elf  slighted,  will  you  please  stop 
a  moment  and  ^ee  what  you  have  done  or  are  doing 
to  entitle  you  tu  a  more  worthy  consideration.  If 
your  only  object  in  tilling  the  soil  is  to  procure 
food  and  clothing,  your  occupation  is  not  above 
the  ox  grazing  the  field  for  his  food.    If  you  own 


a  good  house,  purchased  with  vour  money,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  more  credit  for  ft,  than  the  purchaser 
of  a  painting.  By  others'  skill  the  house  and  paint- 
ing have  been  produced,  and  you  are  to  be  hon- 
ored only  for  your  taste  in  selecting  the  woi^s  of. 
another.  Make  an  effort  to  not  only  live,  but  to 
produce  domestic  animals  of  all  kinds  kept  by  you, 
that  shall  not  only  have  a  market  value,  but  which 
shall  be  as  great  proof  of  your  skill  tia  a  fine  paint- 
ing is  of  the  skill  of  the  artist.  Make  both  your 
efforts  and  result  as  public  as  they  do  and  due 
honor  will  be  accredited.  Let  farmers  as  a  class 
do  this,  and  their  pursuits  will  rank  among  the 
highest ;  faling  to  do  that  do  we  not  deserve  the 
low  pUM^  we  occupy  ?  Zbmas. 

New  Bampshire,  1867. 

GOOD  KENS  AMD  GOOD  PBICEB. 

Having  noticed  several  reports  of  profitable  fowls 
in  your  valuable  paper,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
eight  hens  of  the  white  capped  Black  Poland 
variety,  which  I  think  have  been  profitable.  They 
have  laid  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of 
June,  this  year,  thirty-one  dozen  eggs  which  I 
have  sold  for  ^1  a  dozen  at  the  house. 

£.  Haywabd. 

Dancers,  Mass,,  June  17, 1867. 

BCATTEBINO  BTB  on  OATLAin). 

I  frequently  notice  at  this  time  of  the  year  scat* 
tering  spears  of  rye,  growing  on  land  which  the 
year  betore  was  seeded  down  with  oats.  Will 
some  one  tell  me  how  it  gets  there  ? 

RoyaUon,  Vt.  July  1,  1867.        J.  O.  Benmbtt. 

THE  MTBICK  HOBSE. 

Can  I  be  informed  through  the  Farxeb  where 
the  Stallion  Sherman  Blackhawk,  well  known  as 
the  North  or  Myrlck  horse,  may  be  found  the  pres- 
ent season,  terms  of  service,  &c. 

We«^  Randolph,  Vt.  June  25,  1867.  Jack. 

Bexabks. — ^We  are  informed  that  this  horse  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Bailey  of  Portland,  Me.,  and 
that  he  is  regarded  as  a  remarkable  fine  ani- 
mal by  the  horse  fanciers  of  that  section,  but  we 
cannot  answer  any  of  the  other  queries  of  our  cor- 
respondent. 

USB  OF  SUPEBPHOSFHATE  OF  LIME. 

A  constant  reader  of  the  New  Ekgland  FaBp 
MER,  wishes  to  use  superphosphate  of  lime  on 
good  ground,  where  winter  rye  is  to  be  sown,  and 
would  like  to  h  ive  some  one,  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  it,  tell  him,  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  how  much  to  use  and  how  to  use  it. 

A  SUBSCBIBEB. 

Worcester,  Maes.,  June  17,  1867. 

Remabks.— Bo  not  use  less  than  300  pounds  per 
acre— 400  will  be  better— and  work  it  in  when  the 
grain  is  harrowed  in. 

0HE8S.— OUBOULIO*. 

As  the  year  has  closed  for  the  Fabmbb,  I  enclose 
the  money  for  another  year.  The  pa])er  ii  to  my 
house  a  constant  source  of  instmction  and  com- 
fort.   We  should  not  know  how  to  d^  without  it. 

As  it  is  now  quite  customary  for  those  who  take 
the  Fabmbb,  to  make  inquiries  concorning  the 
farming  interest,  I  take  the  liberty,  ai  a  small  far- 
mer, to  do  the  same.  I  have  a  piece  of  winter 
wheat,  sown  the  lost  day  of  Auffu.U,  that  came  up 
finely,  grew  well  through  the  fill,  and  came  out 
looking  well  in  the  spring.  I  flattered  myself  I 
should  get  a  fine  crop ;  but  when  it  headed  oat  it 
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was  ftiU  one-half  chess,  the  largest  proportion  of 
any  piece  I  have  ever  raised.  If  yon  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmbb,  can  assign  any  snre  pre- 
ventive, so  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  the  evil,  a  great 
favor  will  be  conferred  on  me  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic in  general. 

Also  a  cure  for  the  curcnlio  is  greatly  wanted. 
I  have  a  few  fine  trees  that  blossomed  full,  set  the 
fruit  well,  and  I  flattered  myself  I  should  have  a 
flne  crop,  but  they  are  all  gone.  If  some  one  will 
be  kind  enough  to  find  a  sure  remedy,  and  make 
it  known  it  will  be  a  great  favor. 

A    SUBSCaiBBR. 

Shoreham,  Vt.,  Jufy  7, 1867. 

Rekarks.— These  are  hard  nuts  to  crack,  and 
a  great  many  wiser  heads  than  ours  have  failed  in 
the  attempt,  after  cracking  their  own  fingers  badly. 
Column  after  column,  and  page  after  page,  of  our 
agricultural  publications  have  been  filled  by  prac- 
tical flurmers  and  theoretical  writers  on  the  chess 
question,  and  still  it  is  fiu  firom  being  settled  in 
the  minds  of  many.  The  amount  of  foul  seed 
which  we  have  seen  separated  by  Mr.  Adams'  im- 
proved winnowing  mills,  firom  what  was  called 
clean  seed,  is  one  of  the  facts  which  incline  us  to 
the  opinion  that  chess,  like  other  plants,  is  brought 
forth  "aftier  his  kind."  If  this  theory  is  correct, 
the  seed  of  the  chess  which  grows  in  the  field  of  a 
Subscriber,  was  either  sown  with  the  wheat,  or, 
like  that  of  white  clover,  it  "sprang  from  the 
ground." 

In  this  connection  we  copy  firom  the  Country 
Gentleman  the  following  Inquiry  and  answer. 

I  have  a  piece  of  wheat,  sowed  last  fall  on  rich, 
heavy,  clay  soil.  I  find  it  fUll  half  eheu,  growing 
wiih  the  wheat  on  the  same  roots.  I  send  you  a 
sample.  I  don't  have  to  look  to  get  it.  It  seems 
to  be  all  so.  1  have  often  read  of  wheat  turning 
to  chess  but  have  never  believed  it  until  now. 
Can  you  give  an  explanation  ?  P.  P.  8.  Greet^ld^ 
Jf(M«.  [A  very  little  examination  will  show  our 
correspondent  that,  though  the  wheat  and  chess 
stalks  in  this  case  were  growing  up  so  closely  to- 
gether that  their  roots  are  somewhat  intertwined, 
each  has  its  own  distinct  and  separate  rout.  Just  as 
""plainly  as  if  they  had  grown  a  rod  or  more  apart, 
wiih  a  vciy  little  care  the  stalks  may  be  separated 
without  breaking  a  fibre,  which  certainly  aoes  not ' 
look  to  us  as  though  they  grew  "on  the  same 
roots,"  but  rather  as  if  the  little  chess  seeds  had 
been  deposited  with  the  seed  wheat,  and  in  very 
near  co^junction  to  the  kernels  of  the  latter.] 

In  relation  to  the  curcnlio,  we  have  repeatedly 
pnblibhed  all  that  we  know,  if  not  a  little  more. 
We  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  Weekly  Fak- 
MER  of  Juno  15,  for  an  article  of  more  than  a  col- 
umn, on  the  habits  of  this  little  fhiit  killer,  and 
on  the  best  known  remedies  for  its  ravages, 

'  BIRDS  AND  PBA8. 

Will  you  inform  me  and  my  neighbors,  through 
the  columns  of  your  very  valuable  paper,  if  there 
is  any  way  to  protect  peas  from  the  ravages  of  the 
binlN ;  and  what  kind  of  birds  it  is  that  are  so 
bold  and  greedy?  Thev  have  taken  efoery  early 
peat  and  promise  to  be  thus  faithful  with  the  later 
crop.  Please  give  us  a  remedy  against  so  annoy- 
ing an  evil,  and  oblige  your  correspondent. 

July  8,  1867.  MoNTAorB. 

Remarks.— Kill  a  large  cat,  skin  her,  cover  the 
inside  of  the  skin  with  soap  that  has  arsenic  in  it, 


to  prevent  it  firom  decomposing,  ttnif  the  skin,  pot 
glass  eyes  into  the  eye-holes,  and  set  her  up  as 
crouching  and  stealthy  as  yon  ever  saw  a  cat  that 
was  watching  a  bird.  Put  her  up  among  the  pea 
vines,  and  twice  a  week  change  her  position;  if 
that  does  not  keep  off  the  birds,  we  kfow  of  oodi- 
ing  that  will  bat  powder  and  shot ! 

The  depredators  are,  mainly,  the  goId-rolilB, 
(Baltimore  oriole,)  the  common  robin  and  cedar 
bird.  The  first  is  the  most  destmctive.  They  all, 
however,  leave  us  a  fiiir  share  of  the  crop.  We 
must  plant  liberally  so  as  to  compensate  them  ftv 
their  music  and  other  benefits  which  they  eonlbr 
upon  as. 

Doves  are  very  destractive  to  peas,  when  Ocy 
are  only  an  inch  or  two  high,  by  working  ahont 
them  with  their  bills  and  palling  them  np. 

MANCHBSTBB,  NABS. 

This  is  one  of  the  quiet  towns  which  neslle 
among  the  rocks  of  our  iron-bound  coast.  Tlie 
business  of  the  people  of  this  place  was  formerly 
almost  wholly  fishing.  About  fifty  years  ago  a 
cabinet  shop  or  manufiMstory  was  opened  here,  and 
the  business  has  gradually  increased,  until  it  has 
become  the  leading  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  who  now  number  about  sixteen  hundred. 
Soft  wood  lumber  is  obtained  fh>m  Bfaine  and  Nev 
Hampshire,  and  hard  wood  from  the  West.  The 
business  appears  to  be  reasonably  prosperoua,  and 
the  prospect  for  the  fhture  good. 

Between  the  rocks  which  occupy  a  large  part  of 
the  sur&oe,  the  soil  appears  to  be  verr  gooa ;  aad 
here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards of  some  of  the  more  enterprising  inhabi- 
tants. Mr.  J.  Oodsoe,  who  has  been  a  coostaot 
readisr  of  the  Farmer,  for  quite  a  number  of  jean, 
has  set  a  very  good  example  of  what  eaterpiiN 
and  industry  can  do  to  make  a  pleasant  home  on 
this  rocky  coast.  In  1831,  he  began  where  he  now 
lives,  then  a  waste  piece  of  land,  with  no  neighbors. 
Now  there  is  quite  a  street,  lined  with  good  hooses 
and  gardens.  Mr.  Oodsoe  has  a  very  fine  apple 
orchard  which  looks  quite  thrifty,  although  this 

J  rear  there  will  not  be  a  large  crop.  Mr.  O.  has 
mproved  his  ground  so  that  he  has  a  flne  garden, 
with  the  choicest  variety  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits.  He  has  also  a  flne  grapery  with  fortv  vioet 
in  it  which  presented  a  most  neat  and  pleasant 
appearance,  aa  the  vines  were  very  floutishinff. 
Mr.  O.  takes  great  pleasure  in  the  care  of  Uui 

g apery,  and  he  may  very  justly  feel  proad  of  it. 
is  house  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  and  hli 
buildings  are  comfortable  and  commodioas. 

Mr.  Killem  has  recently  built  a  new  grapery,  40 
by  28  feet,  and  costing  about  $800.  It  Is  oon- 
structed  in  the  most  thorough  manner  and  of  the 
best  materials,  the  glass  being  from  England. 


OLD  PABTURBS. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  old 
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tures.  I  have  one  which  has  not  been  plowi 
over  thtrtv  years.  I  commenced  on  it  last  spring 
by  removing  the  stones  and  laying  them  as  I  drew 
them  into  wall ;  took  extra  pains  in  plowing  and 
harrowing,  and  sowed  1|  bushels  of  India  wheat  to 
the  acre ;  harrowed  again,  then  put  on  200  ponads 
of  plaster  and  rhe  same  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  the 
acre.  When  the  wheat  arrives  to  a  certain  growth 
I  intend  to  roll  it,  plow  it  in  and  stock  it  thi»  fldl, 
sav  the  last  of  August  or  the  flrst  of  Septemlicr. 

Kow  I  want  to  know  what  kind  or  kinds  of  grus 
seed  I  had  lietter  sow.  Clover  does  well  here  for 
about  two  years,  then  it  disappears.    Had  I  better 
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flow  Closer,  Timothy,  Hungarian  and  Fowl  Mead- 
ow, and  if  so,  how  mach  of  each  to  the  acre  ?  I 
wish  to  stock  heavy  and  cnt  the  grass  for  one  or 
two  years,  then  torn  it  into  pasture  again  and  see 
if  it  pays.  I  will  at  some  futnre  time  give  yon 
and  yonr  readers  of  the  good  old  Farmer  the  cost 
per  acre  and  the  gain  by  so  doing.  The  land  is  a 
sandy  loam,  warm,  quick  soil,  with  an  east  slope 
bat  too  for  ftrom  my  buildings  to  manure  with 
iMurn  manure.  Let  me  hear  firom  you  through  the 
columns  of  the  Farmer.  A  Subsoribbr. 

Peaeham,  Vt.,Jttfy,  1867. 

Rbmarxs.— Sow  8  to  10  quarts  of  timothy  seed, 
4  to  2  bashels  of  red  top,  and  add  to  these  two 
quarts  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  per  acre.  This 
latter  will  not  add  materially  to  the  crops  of  hay 
you  may  take  off,  but  will  oome  in  and  make  a 
pennanent  pasture  grass.  We  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
cdTe  the  result  of  your  experiments. 

-WILD  ORASSBB. 

I  wish  to  know  the  names  of  these  two  grasses, 
aod  their  value  as  grasses  for  hay,  and  if  they  do 
well  on  wet  or  dry  land,  and  if  they  have  to  be 
seeded  in  the  spring;  and  which  is  the  best  grass, 
one  that  has  got  a  beard  on  the  leaf  or  the  other  ? 

BlaektUme,  Mau,,  July,  1867.     A  Subscriber. 

Bbmarks.— The  grass  with  the  broad  leaf  is 
probably  the  bkte  joint,  and  Is  considered  a  valua- 
ble grass  when  cut  early^^hat  is,  while  in  bloom. 

The  other  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  grass.  Both 
are  wild  and  probably  do  not  require  sowing  or 
culture. 

CROPS    nr  WBSTBRlf  VIRGINIA. 

One  of  our  subscribers  in  Hardy  county.  West- 
ern Vfarginia,  in  remitting  his  subscription  for  the 
weekly  Farmer,  communicates  the  following  in- 
teresting facts  in  relation  to  the  crops,  the  season, 
&c,  in  that  section  :— 

I  have  not  sold  my  last  year's  tobacco  crop.  This 
eoming  winter  I  shall  try  to  work  it  up  into  cigars. 
I  have  out  another  acre  of  tobacco,  eisht  of  com, 
cue  of  cane,  and  one  of  potatoes.  It  has  been  too 
wet  for  com,  cane  and  tobacco.  Mv  com  is  tuminff 
red  on  this  account.  There  will  be,  I  fear,  agreat  deal 
of  wheat  injnrcd  in  the  shock,  if  it  continues  wet  a 
ftw  days  longer.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  com 
planted  in  this  valley  (Capon).  The  following  are 
some  of  our  current  prices :— wheat  fionr,  6  cents 
per  pound ;  com  01  per  bushel ;  butter  12A  cents 
per  pound ;  eggs  10  cents  per  dozen ;  bacon  10  cents 
per  pound. 

Hardy  County,  W.  Va,,  July  9, 1867. 

FINE  8TBBRS,  Aim  CALVES. 

While  at  West  Fitcfaburg,  Mass.,  the  other  day, 
I  saw  some  fine  cattle  at  the  farm  of  £.  D.  Works. 
One  pair  of  yearling  Durham  steers  particularlv 
attracted  my  attention.  They  were  well  matched, 
and  weighed  1800  ilis.  He  expects  they  will  weigh 
2000  by  Fair  time.  I  noticed  a  pair  of  native  steers 
of  the  same  age,  which  though  a  fine  pair  were 
notes  large  as  the  other.  Mr.  Works  takes  a 
laudable  interest  in  the  improvemeut  of  his  stock, 
and  showed  me  a  pair  of  fuur-y ear-olds  which, 
considering  that  they  were  kept  mostly  on  meadow 
hay  until  tne  past  winter,  were  very  creditable  an- 
imals, and  weigh  3000  lbs. 

Onpasfiingthe  farm  of  Jos.  Whitney,  in  Ster- 
Ung,  I  saw  a  pair  of  calves,  which  were  larger  and 
better  than  any  I  have  seen  this  season.    These 


were  actuallv  larger  than  three-fourths  of  the 
vearlings  to  be  seen  in  our  pastures.  I  did  not 
leam  their  weight.  Too  many  farmers  sell  their 
best  and  most  promising  calves  for  Brighton,  and 
then  depend  on  the  little  dwarfs  fh>m  Canada  to 
fill  their  places.  b.  d.  w. 


AOBIOUIiTUBAIi  XTJfiMB. 

—To  save  time  in  looking  for  lost  praning  knives 
and  other  small  garden  tools,  a  bright  red  paint  is 
recommended  for  the  handles, 

—If  you  would  have  yonr  daughter's  husband 
pleased  with  his  breakfkst,  teach  her  to  get  a 
breakflut. 

—In  England,  land  is  rented,  first  to  the  gentle- 
man fkrmer,  next  to  the  managing  fhrmer,  who 
employs  poor  laborers. 

—In  long  summer  days,  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coast,  onr  farmers  have  daylight  fbr  21 
hours  and  40  minutes. 

—The  States  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  as  populous 
and  as  wealthy  as  were  the  whole  Colonies  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

—Somebody  has  calculated  that  the  time  and 
strength  wasted  in  one  year's  churning  would 
build  a  railroad  across  the  continent. 

—Secretary  Klippart,  of  Ohio,  has  ascertained 
that  there  are  about  fifty  dlflbrent  draining-tile 
manufacturies  in  Ohio. 

—Air  slacked  lime  sprinkled  over  currant 
bushes  will  prove  a  perfect  preventive  to  the 
ravages  of  the  currant  worm.  So  says  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

—A  pound  of  copperas  dissolved  in  four  gallons 
of  water  and  poured  over  the  sink  three  or  four 
times  will,  it  is  said,  completely  destroy  all  offen- 
sive odor. 

— Oovemor  Crawford,  of  Kansas,  is  building  a 
stone  fence  around  his  farm,  the  entire  length  of 
which  when  finished  will  bo  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  rods. 

-The  Canada  Farmer  publishes  a  list  of  town, 
county  and  district  agricultural  societies,  in  Can- 
ada West,  numbering  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  currant  worm,  which 
was  destroying  his  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
by  a  thorough  dustingof  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  planter,  wood  ashes  and  slacked  lime. 

—The  investigation  into  the  causes  of  abortion 
in  cows,  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  by 
the  late  legislature  of  New  York,  has  been  com- 
menced by  Prof.  John  C.  Dalton,  aided  by  scien- 
tific assistants. 

—At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Little  Falls  Far- 
mers* Club,  Geo.  W.  Davis  gave  the  results  of  a 
comparison  of  cost  of  making  cheese  at  factories 
and  in  private  dairies.  The  calculation  was  based 
on  thirty  cows,  and  the  result  was  as  9271.00  to 
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9225.60— or  #45.40  in  fbror  of  the  factory  in  point 
of  cost  of  making.  In  marketing,  the  factory 
made  cheese  had  an  advantage  of  fW>m  one  to  two 
cents  per  pound. 

—At  a  sheep  shearing  festival  in  Oenesee  county, 
N.  T.,  it  was  stated  that  the  sheep  of  that  section 
will  shear  double  the  cleansed  wool  in  1867,  that 
they  did  in  1830— a  gain  unparalleled  in  any  other 
department  of  fanning. 

—A  report  that  the  rinderpest  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Coxsacksie,  N.  T.,  has  caused  great 
excitement  in  that  section.  A  careftil  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  deaths  were  caused  by  pleuro 
pneumonia. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  CouiUrp  Gentleman 
thinks  posts  and  other  lumber  may  be  better  sea- 
soned by  ten  or  twelve  hours  fire  drying,  with 
proper  apparatus,  than  by  two  years  exposure  to 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

—The  fact  that  only  about  one  tree  in  a  hundred 
which  are  set  out,  stands  the  test  and  becomes 
useful,  is  mentioned  by  the  Utica  Herald  as  one 
reason  of  the  steadily  increasing  bushiess  of  the 
great  nurseries  of  the  country, 

—To  preserve  peas  fVom  bugs,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Gentleman  puts  the  peas  into  wide- 
mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  with  about  half  an  ounce 
of  gum  camphor  to  each  gallon  of  peas,  and  corks 
tight. 

—There  is  in  Randolph,  Vt.,  a  Blackhawk  stud 
colt  that  at  one  year  and  seven  days  old  was  16i| 
hands  (66  inches)  high  at  withers  or  rump— having 
grown  over  a  half  inch  per  week  ever  since  he  was 
bom. 

—The  California  Farmer  says  that  oranges  much 
superior  in  flavor  to  those  grown  upon  the  islands, 
are  being  plentifully  produced  in  many  sections  of 
that  State.  The  business  promises  to  be  a  highly 
remunerative  one. 

-The  York  New  Horticulturiat  says  that  in  July 
as  the  lengthening  growth  of  suckers  around  apple 
and  other  fruit  trees  is  closed,  nearly  all  the  vital- 
ity is  laid  up  in  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  they  may 
be  removed  with  little  prospect  of  their  ever  again 
sprouting. 

—Fanny  Fern  says,  to  her  eye,  no  statue  that 
the  rich  man  places  ostentatiously  in  his  w^indow, 
is  to  l>e  compared  to  the  little  expectant  face  press- 
ing against  the  window  pane,  watching  foe  father, 
when  his  day's  work  is  done. 

—The  Dutch  Government  has  ordered  7000  head 
of  cattle  to  be  shot  and  buried  in  a  single  week,  in 
Holland,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  cattle  dis- 
ease. The  owners  resifted  In  some  iuFtances,  and 
two  men  were  killed  and  two  wounded  by  the  sol- 
diers. 

—At  a  late  fanners'  talk  in  England  on  steam 
cultivation,  one  gentleman  spoke  of  two  engines 
which  tcx)k  pn'zcs  where  they  were  respectively 
exhibited,  and  yet  both  proved  failures  in  practice, 


though  each  was  bought  by  a  Lord,  who  had  eveiy 
fkcility  for  their  proper  use. 

—Glass  can  be  cut  without  a  diamond  by  taking 
an  old,  three-cornered  file,  break  it  so  as  to  have 
sharp  comers,  and  with  a  straight-edge  draw  the 
sharpest  comer  where  yonwonid  have  the  glass 
cut ;  then  turn  the  glass  over  and  do  the  same  on 
the  other  side.  With  a  little  practice  it  is  said 
glass  can  be  cut  quite  well  in  this  way. 

—A  contrivance  for  protecting  horses  iVom  the 
eflbcts  of  heat,  was  recently  exhibited  to  the  New 
York  Faimers'  Club,  by  C.  Elveena,  of  Califoniia. 
It  consists  of  a  cloth  or  pad,  on  which  a  cop  for 
holding  water  is  placed  between  the  ears,  and  is 
so  constracted  that  a  little  water  passes  oat  st  a 
time  and  keeps  the  head  moist.  Certificates  wsk 
read  fh>m  Gens.  Meigs  and  Grant. 

—Boys  that  ride  horses  to  plow  com  are  ad- 
vised by  the  Maine  Farmer  to  remember  that  a 
horse  does  nearly  all  the  stepping  when  he  turns 
with  the  fore  feet.  He  makes  use  of  the  hind  hti 
chiefly  as  a  pivot.  Now  just  take  care .  of  his  fore 
feet  and  keep  them  away  from  the  hills  and  pay 
no  attention  to  his  hind  feet  and  you  will  sucraed 
nicely. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Xett  Yorker  says 
that  he  has  known  a  horse  that  went  for  twelve 
months  on  three  legs,  Arom  ringbone,  made  per- 
fectly sound  by  the  application,  once  a  day,  of  aa 
ointment  composed  of  lialf  an  ounce  of  red  pre- 
cipitate; half  ounce  blue  stone;  half  a  pint  of 
turpentine,  thoroughly  mixed.  Keep  the  hoof 
greased. 

—There  is  an  old  former  in  Northern  Ohio  who 
gets  up  at  daylight,  builds  a  fire,  puts  on  the  lea- 
kettle,  dusts  the  furniture,  goes  to  the  stable  and 
feeds  the  horses,  then  calls  up  the  folks.  Having 
a  taste  for  reading,  he  goes  to  a  room  where  he 
keeps  his  books,  builds  a  fire,  sweeps  out,  sad 
reads  till  breakfast  time.  This  is  Ben  Wade,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

—Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  a  letter  dated 
Paris,  May  31,  says,  las^t  week  we  had  some  fVost 
in  this  vicinity.  Much  has  been  faid  of  the  in- 
completeness of  the  American  Department.  For 
myself  I  am  disposed  to  speak  favorably  of  it, 
and  although  there  may  not  be  so  much  f^ncy, 
und  perhaps  taste,  in  the  arrangement,  I  bcliere 
the  record,  when  the  prizes  are  awarded,  will  re- 
dound to  the  honor  of  the  American  Republic. 

—The  following  treatment  of  a  kicking  cow  is 
recommended  by  C.  L.  Hubbs,  of  Oronoco,  Xin., 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Farmers*  Club.  First, 
tie  her  by  the  head ;  then  take  a  rope  the  size  of  a 
clothes  line,  and  pUce  it  around  the  cow  Just  back 
of  the  fore  legs  and  tie  loosely ;  then  put  in  a  small 
stick ;  now  commence  milking,  and  wbcn  the  cow 
kicks  twist  up  the  rope,  and  renew  the  twisting 
process  every  time  she  kicks.  Yon  will  soon  hsve 
it  tight  enough  so  that  she  cannot  raise  her  hind 
foot  more  than  four  inches  from  the  ground ;  when 
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ate  stands  qniet>  loosen  np  a  little.  A  few  doses 
of  tUs  will  care  a  cow  so  well  that  the  may  be 
milked  anywhere  iu  the  yard  without  trouble. 

—Whitewash,  as  ordimurilj  made,  rubs  off  the 
waUsalter  it  becomes  dry,  soling  clothes  and  every- 
thing coming  in  contact  with  it.  This  may  be  ob- 
viated, it  is  said,  by  slaking  the  lime  in  boiling 
water,  stirring  it  meanwhile,  and  then  applying, 
after  dissolving  in  water,  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
sine)  in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  to  a  barrel 
of  whitewash,  making  It  the  consistency  of  rich 
milk.  A  pound  of  white  salt  should  be  thrown 
into  it. 

—At  the  Agricnltuzal  College  at  Cirencester, 
Enghmd,  a  field  of  ten  acres  of  wheat,  in  a  very 
forward  state,  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts  at 
the  first  of  April  and  One  hundred  ewes  with  lambs 
put  on  one  portion,  and  left  there  sixteen  days,  in 
which  time  they  had  eaten  the  wheat  close  to  the 
ground.  These  five  acres  were  harvested  four  days 
after  the  other  part  of  the  field,  and  appeared  fully 
equal  to  the  rest,  but  did  not  yield  quite  so  much. 
The  dilTercnce  was  made  up  by  the  value  of  the 
feed  of  the  sheep. 


)  of  the  great  English  landlords  that  own 
whole  neighborhoods  and  villages,  and  who  has 
employed  steam  plows  for  seven  years,  stated  at  a 
late  public  meeting  that  he  finds  that  the  men  who 
are  connected  with  the  steam  plow,  have  become 
a  species  of  aristocracy  among  their  fellows,  that 
they  pride  themselves  on  their  position,  and  are 
educating  their  sons  for  the  same  profession. 
Hence  he  calls  attention  to  the  fhct  that  steam  is 
to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  habits,  manners,  and 
morals  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  tillage  of 
the  land. 

For  me,  oonld  onvy  enter  in  my  sphere. 

Which  of  all  hnman  taint  ia  clean  and  quit, 

I  well  might  barbor  it 

When  I  behold  the  peasant  at  bis  toil. 

Oniding  his  team,  untroubled,  A-ee  ftom  fear, 

He  leaves  his  perfect  furrow  as  be  goes. 

And  gives  bis  field  repose 

From  thorns  and  tares  and  weeds  that  vex  the  soU. 

Thereto  he  labors,  and  without  turmoil 

Eotrnsts  his  work  to  Ood,  content  if  so 

8ncb  gnerdon  firom  it  vrow, 

That  In  that  year  bis  family  shall  live; 

Nor  care  nor  thonvht  to  other  things  will  give. 
^89ng qf  Fortwu^hy  (HtidoCavaleaniijaneatlifliia- 
kmpoet, 

— Melilot  clover  (MeUlohu  Leueantha)  is  re- 
commended by  an  Illinois  correspondent  of  the 
hew  York  Farmers'  Club,  as  the  best  plant  for  bee 
pastures.  The  plant  grows  rapidly,  often  attain- 
hig  the  height  of  fh)m  six  to  eight  feet,  and  shades 
*  the  ground  completely.  The  tap  root  grows  to 
considerable  length,  and  is  seldom  out  of  reach  of 
moisture.  Earli/  frost*  injure  the  blossoms  but 
little,  and  even  when  wholly  destroyed,  the  plant 
is  again  in  fhll  bloom  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days.  Bees  can  work  on  the  blossom  in  this 
latitude,  thirty  miles  west  of  Chicago,  one  hun- 
dred days  at  least,  which  is  time  enough  to  give 
ereiy  good,  strong  hive  of  bees  a  surplus  of  fifty 


pounds.  Ten  acres  of  this  clover,  it  is  thought, 
will  give  full  employment  to  an  apiary  of  one  hun- 
dred families. 

^Speaking  of  two  adjoining  farms,  one  of  which 
was  well  cultivated,  every  field  being  clean  and 
in  fine  condition,  the  other  filled  with  thistles, 
whiteweed,  thoroughwort,  &c.,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer  says :  If  I  keep  #dog  and  he 
jumps  over  my  weed-growing  neighbor's  fence  and 
kills  a  half  starved  sheep,  I  am  accountable  for 
the  damage,  and  the  sheep  owner  is  looked  upon  as 
a  deeply  injured  person ;  while  at  the  very  time, 
he  is  Feeding  my  fields  with  the  most  noxioas 
weeds  that  will  cost  me  time  and  money  to  eradi- 
cate, yet  I  have  no  redress. 

— M.  W.  Leland,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  informs 
the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  the  bee  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  mechanical  construction  of  its 
comb  than  has  a  fowl  with  its  eggs.  Bee  comb  is 
the  oil  extract  of  honey,  and  instead  of  its  being 
mechanically  made  it  grows  (!)  In  well-fed  and 
well-conditioned  swarms,  where  they  remain  in 
contact  for  any  length  of  time,  the  temperature 
being  sufficiently  high,  comb  commences  to  grow, 
and  the  bees  cannot  help  it.  It  is  the  perspiration 
or  secretion  of  this  oil  ft-om  the  bee  which  cools 
and  is  naturally  formed  into  comb  cells,  and  the 
size  of  those  cells  depend  on  the  linking  of  the 
bees,  whether  at  the  first  or  second  joint. 


BUYING  AETD  MANUFAOTUHINQ 
WOOIi. 

Mr.  William  Hayden,  an  experienced  wool 
manufacturer  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  attended  the 
Wool  Growers'  Meeting  at  Rochester,  last 
May,  and  on  being  called  upon  made  some 
very  sensible  remarks  upon  the  wool  trade. 
In  consequence  of  these  remarks  wool  grow- 
ers and  others  have  since  addressed  more  let- 
ters of  inquiry  to  him  for  further  information 
than  he  has  time  to  answer  individually.  He 
therefore  condenses  his  replies  and  explana- 
tions into  an  article  for  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
We  think  he  demonstrates  very  conclusively 
the  injustice  of  any  uniform  price,  or  any  fixed 
rate  of  shrinkage  for  nnwashed  wool.  Though 
all  his  views  may  not  be  endorsed  by  wool 
growers,  we  think  his  communication  will  be 
read  with  interest.  The  resolutions  referred 
to  were  published  in  the  Weekly  Farmeb  of 
June  8th,  and  in  the  Monthly  for  July. 

"Wool  buyers  arc  asking  me  why  I  do  not 
endorse  the  resolutions  adopted  at  their  con- 
vention held  in  Rochester,  April  19th,  1867. 
To  them  I  would  say  that  I  consider  some  of 
their  suggestions  good,  while  others  are  en- 
tirely superfluous,  and  such  as  no  bu^er  or 
seller  will  adhere  to  longer  than  for  his  inter- 
est.   If  Mr.  A.  or  B.,  although  a  good  judge 
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of  wool  and  careful  buyer,  can  make  more 
money  by  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  wool  with 
strings  forty  times  around  each  fleece,  than  he 
can  by  the  purchase  of  another  lot  with  strings 
only  twice  around,  he  will  prefer  to  take  the 
lot  with  the  excess  of  twine,  all  resolutions  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Mr.  Farmer  thinks  that  his  wool  will 
bring  himVnore  without  strings,  he  will  so  put 
it  in  the  market. 

In  re^d  to  unwashed  wool,  one-third  de- 
duction IS  as  near  what  it  should  be  on  the 
average  as  any  6gure ;  but  I  hold  that  no  fixed 
rule  can  be  made  that  will  do  justice  to  all 
parties, — for  while  A.  may  have  wool  that 
should  have  a  deduction  of  at  least  one-half 
made  on  it,  owing  to  an  excess  of  yolk  and 
dirt,  his  neighbor  S.  ina^  have  so  kept  his 
sheep  that  a  deduction  of  one-fourth  misht  be 
more  than  should  be  made.  Every  t>uyer 
should  be  a  good  judge  enough  of  wool  to 
make  his  own  rules  to  govern  his  purchases. 
Many,  in  allusion  to  a  statement  nuule  by  me 
at  the  Auburn  meeting,  have  asked  why  is 
wool  from  sections  where  the  water  is  soil 
cleaner  than  that  from  limestone  or  hard  water 
sections  ?  This  question  I  might  answer  by 
asking  another,  (as  I  only  referred  to  washed 
wool,)  Why  is  sofl  water  better  than  hard 
for  any  washing  purpose  P  In  answer  to  in- 
quiries why  wool  can,  as  I  stated,  be  purchased 
in  Michigan  to  better  advantage  to  the  manu- 
facturer than  here  and  in  some  other  sections, 
I  wish  only  to  be  understood  as  referring^  to 
buyers  who  are  well  posted  and  who  discrimi- 
nate between  a  good  and  bad  conditioned  arti- 
cle. Wool  there  is  all  taken  to  market  before 
being  sold,  and  he  who  discriminates  most  gets 
the  best,  while  an  indifferent  buyer  gets  what 
the  first  does  not  want,  at  one  or  two  cents  per 
pound  less,  while  the  actual  difference  is  ftom 
three  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  Wool  raised 
on  sandy  soils,  like  those  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Michigan,  is  generallpr  more  free  from  ani- 
mal oil  than  that  which  is  grown  on  heavy  or 
day  lands.  I  have  also  found  that  wool  raised 
on  the  lar^  prairies  of  Illinois  has  less  strength 
than  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Eastern  State  wools. 
I  will  not  now  try  to  explain  why  this  is  so, 
but  leave  the  question  for  some  future  occa- 
sion, or  to  some  one  more  able  than  myself  to 
offer  the  correct  solution.  I  will  only  say  that 
it  is  a  fact  which  I  have  noticed  in  an  experi- 
ence of  more  than  twenty-five  years  in  manu- 
facturing. Why  should  tags  and  unwashed, 
dead  wool  not  he  put  inside  of  fleeces  P  For 
several  reasons ;  amone  which  is  the  one  that 
the  purchaser  can  fonn  out  a  poor  idea  of  what 
he  is  buying,  as  all  is  hid  from  view  and  he  is 
obligee  to  depend  entirely  upon  information 
obtained  from  the  seller  as  to  the  amount  thus 
put  in.  I  find  such  information  is  not  at  all 
times  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  when  detect- 
ed, he  claims  tnat  he  knows  nothing  about  it, 
and  charges  all  upon  the  shearer,  the  boys,  or 
the  hired  man. 


Old  wool  is  worth  more  than  new  for  bobm 
reasons,  among  which  are  the  following:  It 
takes  color  much  better,  especially  where  bright 
and  fancy  dyes  are  required ;  it  works  better  | 
and  wastes  less  in  cardmg;  and  it  makes  fim-  I 
er  cloth  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  Qual- 
ity of  new  wool.  If  two  or  three  years  old  it 
is  all  the  better. 

Several  have  made  in^piiries  aboat  the  use 
of  shoddy,  of  what  and  mto  what  it  is  maim- 
factured.  Although  I  never  owned  or  used  a 
pound  of  it,  I  have  seen  much  of  it  made  and 
used.  Shoddy  is  made  from  old  rags  which 
are  torn  by  machinery  for  that  purpose,  (not, 
as  some  suppose,  of  Yankee  ongin,)  and  are 
thus  brought  back  to  wool  mu<£  reduced  in 
length  and  strength.  It  is  mixed  with  wool 
before  carding,  and  thus  becomes  thorooghly 
incorporated  with  the  fabric,  and  must  « 
course  lessen  the  value  of  cloth  for  servioe  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  used.  Another  arti- 
cle much  used  in  the  adulteration  of  cloth,  and 
the  use  of  which  I  consider  worse  on  the  ptit 
of  the  manufacturer  than  the  stufiing  of  fleecet 
with  dead  wool  by  the  farmer,  is  termed  shear- 
ings. It  is  made  in  all  factories,  and  is  largely 
imported  from  Germany  and  France.  It  is 
felted  into  cloth  while  bein^  fulled,  and  ii 
merely  an  outside  covering  which  is  soon  found 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  garment,  between  the 
outside  and  tne  lining.  This  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  shoddy,  but  is  much  worse  and  can 
be  detected  by  rubbing  the  cloth  over  white 
paper." 

TAIiK  ON  WOBK,  H3BAT  AJfD  HEAI.TH. 

Workers  in  the  fields— strong  men  and 
sturdy  boys,  toiling  beneath  a  blazing  sun, 
and  exposed  to  rain  and  chill — let^s  have  a 
talk  together  about  work  and  health.  Not  a 
/ii«sy  talk,  like  a  set  of  fidgety  nervous  fel- 
lows, afraid  to  stand  up  square  lest  some  of 
the  inside  works  give  out ;  but  just  a  word  of 
practical  common  sense.  (Common  sense,  by 
the  way,  is  rather  t/ncommon.) 

There^s  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  six  monUis  ahead  that  canH  be  got  round, 
or  pushed  aside,  unless  you  like  sheriffs  and 
red  f)a^.  If  the  old  farm  is  to  te  kept,  and 
to  gain  in  value,  this  work  ahead  must  be  met 
and  done  up.  For  three  months  we  shall  have 
some  atofut  hot  days,  with  burning  sun  and 
sultry  air,  **muggy,"  as  they  iised  to  say, 
'*down  East."  Thunder  storms  will  come  up 
suddenly,  wetting  you  to  the  skin,  and  with  raw 
winds  that  check  perspiration  sooner  than  is 
healthy ;  and  a  damp,  chill  day,  now  and 
then,  m  between  these  scorchers,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  fogs  and  dews.  But  this  work  is  to  be 
put  through,  blow  high  or  low,  and  it^s  a  good 
plan  to  start  and  go  on  in  such  fashion  as  to 
bold  out  strong  and  come  through  sound  and 
bright. 

U  may  be  well  to  "take  an  account  of  stoek,^ 
as  merchants  say, — ^we  mean  stock  of  bone  and 
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moscle,  and  nerve,  and  will-power.  Every 
sensible  man  knows  about  what  he  can  do,  and 
not  break  or  weaken  his  powers ;  settle  that, 
and  then  donH  over-do.  Many  a  man  (and 
more  boys)  just  wrecks  himself  needlessly  in 
ten  minutes,  and  is  never  the  man  again  he 
was  before.  When  you  feel  you  are  up  to 
your  highest  mark,  Aop;  and  stop  before  you 
get  there,  save  in  rare  emergencies.  It^s  well 
to  feel  that  you  have  a  reserve  force,  and 
could  **let  out  another  link." 

Look  out  for  ike  svn,  He^s  a  fiery  fellow, 
and  sometimes  when  your  system  may  lack 
positiveness  from  overwork,  he^ll  send  a  hot 
shaft  right  through  you.  Don^t  be  careless 
or  foolhardy,  that's  all.  The  '*boys  in  blue'* 
all  say  that  the  best  soldiers  took  no  useless 
risks,  and  were  therefore  fresh  and  right  when 
the  sharp  work  was  to  be  done. 

If  you  have  a  feeling  come  over  you  that  the 
heat  IS  going  through^  take  to  the  shade  with- 
out any  foolish  shame,  for  the  hardiest  some- 
times falter,  and  far  better  one  hour's  care 
than  months  or  years  of  weakness  from  sun- 
stroke—<;oc«p  de  soleilf  as  the  French  say. 
Keep  a  firm  will,  for  that  has  great  power  over 
the  body ;  and  keep  the  system  in  a  positive 
condition,  with  an  overplus  of  vital  force  to 
meet  and  master  heat,  or  cold,  or  work,  by 
rational  care  in  your  habits :  but,  when  you 
feel  that  the  vital  forces  are  too  weak,  or  too 
much  taxed,  yield  for  the  moment  and  recu- 
perate. 

DonH  drink  too  much,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
but  rather  a  little,  often,  slow,  rinsing  the 
mouth  well.  Be  careful  about  ice-water. 
Some  ginger  and  sugar  or  mohisses  is  good  in 
your  water.  Home-brewed  ale  of  Uie  best 
sort  may  help.  As  for  spirits,  it's  too  fiery, 
in  whatever  shape,  gets  up  too  much  fever, 
too  high  pressure  and  mases  the  boiler  burst. 
We've  worked  in  hay  fields  when  sealing  wax 
would  be  soft  as  puttv,  and  mowed  away  hay 
under  the  bam  roof  where  it  was  hotter  than 
any  spot  on  this  earth,  uid  went  through  it 
nithouttbe  ardent. 

Beware  of  getting  hot  and  tired  and  stand- 
ing in  a  chill  draft  of  air,  especially  if  it  comes 
on  your  back.  That  heat  and  work  has  less- 
ened your  vitality,  and  put  you  in  negative 
condition,  so  that  outer  forces  control  yon 
easier,  perspiration  is  checked  and  sad  mis- 
chief done  before  you  think.  Keep  vour  face 
to  the  wind  when  yon  stop  to  rest,  for  the  re- 
iistant  vital  forces  emanate  from  the  front 
more  than  the  rear,  and  he  is  a  wise  as  well  as 
a  brave  man  who  faces  exposure  as  well  as 
danger. 

Don't  bolt  a  hearty  meal  in  hot  haste  and 
nsh  out  to  your  wonc,  but  get  a  little  rested, 
then  eat  moderately,  yet  enough,  and  go  to 
vo^  fresh.  Dyspepsia  and  its  kindred  hor- 
rors come  often' from  eating  full  meals  with  the 
•ystem  overtaxed  and  heated,  and  no  vital 
power  left  for  digestion.    Keep  cool ;  the  more 


to  be  done  the  more  need  of  self-possession* 
that  you  may  be  masf  er  of  the  situation. 

Don't  eat  heaps  of  meat  and  drink  gallons 
of  rank  coffee  and  strong  tea,  with  a  bhnd  no- 
tion that  you  must  have  hearty  food.  Your 
bread  or  beans,  pound  for  pound,  has  more 
nutriment  than  your  beef,  and  the  water  don't 
clog  up  the  system  like  this  black  coffee,  or 
rack  the  nerves  like  strong  tea. 

Meat  has  more  stimulus  than  bread,  and  a 
share  of  this  is  well,  but  not  in  excess.  Eat 
meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  and  drink  mod- 
erately. Keep  the  system  open  and  all  evac- 
uations easy  and  natural,  ana  save  fevers  and 
congestions.  Take  less  meat  in  very  hot 
weather.  Judge  for  yourselves,  but  keep  all 
firm,  and  trim,  and  cool,  and  open,  in  the  in- 
ternal department,  and  you'll  bie  £t  for  a  good, 
long  pull. 

f  athe  often,  but  never  when  hot  or  tired. 
At  night  a  hand-bath  all  over,  if  not  too  tired, 
and  in  the  morning  you  are  fresh,  and  it  is  al- 
ways safe.  It  helps  greatly  through  the  heat- 
ed season. 

All  this,  and  much  more  in  the  same  way 
that  you  wiU  all  think  of,  can  be  done,  and 
avoided,  sensibljr,  quietlv,  and  without  fidget- 
ing, and  rely  on  it,  will  help  through  all  the 
exposure,  make  work  a  welcome  task,  and 
land  most  of  you,  strong  in  body  and  clear  in 
mind,  on  the  cool  edge  of  next  winter's  snow 
banks.— J^uroZ  New  Yorker. 


3DOONOMIZATION  OF  WASTE  MANTTRB. 
The  following  account  of  the  modes  which 
have  been  adopted  in  Paris  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  people,  and  to  utilize  night  soil, 
&c.,  for  manurial  purposes,  is  communicated  to 
the  Chicago  Farmery  by  its  intelligent  corres^ 
pendent  at  the  great  Exposition. 

All  the  night  soil  and  refuse  matter  of  this 
great  city  were  formerly^  cast  into  the  sewers 
and  forced  into  the  river  Seine,  rendering 
alike  unhealthy  the  exhalations  from  the  snr- 
faoe  of  the  streets,  and  the  waters  of  the  river 
—an  entire  waste,  and  a  source  of  disease. 
Succeeding  this,  up  to  the  year  1850,  all  this 
refuse  matter  was  kept  from  the  sewers 
and  conveyed  to  Pare  de  ChauTnont,  where 
it  was  converted  into  poudrette  and  made  use 
of*as  manure ;  but  this  becoming  too  great  a 
nuisance,  it  was  done  away  with,  and  until 
three  years  ago,  all  thrown  mto  an  immense 
subterranean  tunnel,  ten  kilometres  in  length, 
and  forced  by  means  of  steam  pumps  to  the 
forest  of  Bondy,  about  four  miles  distant  from 
any  human  habitation.  At  present  the  offen- 
sive matter  from  about  fifty  thousand  houses 
out  of  the  seventy  thousand  of  Paris,  is  con- 
veyed to  this  point.  It  is  conveyed  to  the 
tunnel  by  scavengers,  in  hogsheads;  about 
seven  thousand  hogsheads  per  day  are  trans- 
ported. Previously  to  bemg  manufactured 
mto  poudrette,  it  is  all  raked  over  by  hand. 
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the  men  taking  out  all  jewels  and  other  val- 
uables it  may  contain.  The  men,  about 
two  hundred  in  number,  thus  engaged,  gain, 
each,  about  four  francs  or  eighty  cents  per 
day,  which,  I  believe,  is  all  the  compensation 
they  obtain. 

A  large  amount  of  the  night  soil  from  the 
balance  of  the  houses  of  the  city,  including 
generally  what  is  called  "New  Paris,"  is  man- 
ufactured within  the  city  limits— yes,  even  in 
this  cleanly  city,  where  not  even  a  sheep  can 
be  slaughtered  without  subjecting  the  butcher 
to  severe  punishment ;  and,  in  reality,  it  is  no 
nuisance ;  its  odor  is  not  perceptible  twenty 
yards  away.  The  refuse  w  taken  by  scaven- 
gers, the  owners  of  houses  paying  them  for 
9ie  work,  in  closely-covered,  sheet-iron  jars 
placed  in  the  cabinds  of  the  houses,  and  con- 
veyed to  this  factory.  Here  the  solid  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  liquid  matter ;  the  solid  part  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  lime  slaked  by  50  per 
cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  liquid  (urine  is  pre- 
ferred to  water  for  this  purpose)  ;  a  sort  of 
basin  is  formed  by  this  pulverized  lime,  into 
which  the  jars  are  emptied,  and  the  work  of 
mixing  commenced.  In  five  minutes  the  work 
is  completed,  the  offensive  odor  (^one,  and  the 
manure  dry  and  ready  for  shipment.  The 
process  is  patented  on  the«continent  and  in  the 
United  States. 

The  product  finds  a  ready  market.  It  is  con- 
sidered especially  valuable  for  all  root  crops, 
and  particularly  ibr  beets.  For  wheat  and  the 
amall  grains  generally,  it  is  not  directiv  applied. 
These  crops  follow  beets  manured  the  previ- 
ous ^ear,  with  good  results.  It  is  applied,  it 
is  said,  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  bushels  per 
acre.  The  avera^  amount  produced  at  this 
establishment  is  about  five  hundred  bushels 
per  day,  or  150,000  bushels  per  year  of  say 
300  working  days. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  the  waste  of 
Paris  could  be  thus  utilized,  it  alone  could 
fertilize  nearljr  300,000  acres  of  land,  and 
that  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  France  could 
keep  up  to  the  maximum  of  fertility  over 
8,000,000  of  acres. 


DAIBY  COWS. 

Select  and  keep  the  very  best  only,  A  good 
cow,  well  kept,  is  profitable.  Poor  cows  are 
unprofitable.  My  own  experience  in  selecting 
cows  for  dairying  or  furnishing  milk  to  sell,  is 
to  select  good  wedge-shaped  animals,  heavy 
hind  (juarters  and  tapering  towards  the  head, 
with  light  heads,  long  faces,  and  usually  small 
wax-colored  horns;  also,  slim  necks,  small 
tails,  capacious  udders,  running  well  forward, 
milk  veins  large,  teats  good  size,  rather  long 
and  set  well  apart.  I  care  not  for  breed  or 
color.  It  is  all  humbug  for  dairy  profU. 
{Breeding  stock  is  another  story.)  I  think  it 
would  generally  pay  well  for  large  farmers, 
say  those  who  keep  from  twenty  to  Uiirty  cows, 
to  rabe  some  five  to  eight  or  so  of  their  best 


heifer  calves  each  year,  from  their  very  best 
cows,  and  from  a  bull  which  you  know  to  be 
from  a  good  milking  family.  By  so  doing, 
and  by  selecting  the  best  only  to  keep  from 
the  heifers  you  raise,  (when  thev  have  their 
first  calf.)  you  will  in  a  few  years  have  a  better 
herd,  and  a  better  paying  herd  of  cows  than 
you  will  be  able  to  duv.  As  to  color,  I  care 
but  little  about  it,  so  long  as  a  cow  has  a  good 
yellow  skin,  a  stripped  hoof  and  a  wax-colored 
horn.  If  her  hair  is  soft  and  silky,  I  care  hot 
little  about  the  color  of  it.  I  have  noticed 
but  little,  if  anv,  difference  in  the  quality  of 
milk  between  **Old  Brindle\  and  **Little  Rid," 
while  the  **Roan  cow"  makes  as  good  a  calf 
as  either,  and  holds  her  milk  as  late  in  the  fall. 
The  boys  think  •*01d  Topsy,"  the  brown  cow, 
will  beat  the  whole  flock ;  but  for  the  ''season 
through,"  I  should  as  readily  bet  on  •'Annie 
Laurie,"  the  pied  cow.  So  you  see  that  color 
is  all  a  fancy,  save  in  the  color  of  the  teats. 
I  should  prefer  colored  to  white,  as  being  less 
likely  to  chap  or  crack. 

As  to  the  profits  of  a  cow,  much  depends  oa 
the  milker.  Some  men  are  rank  poison  to 
stock  any  way ;  and  such  should  never  attempt 
to  milk.  A  good  milker  will  always  treat  the 
cow  gently  and  pleasantly,  milk  fast  and  tell 
or  listen  to  no  stories  while  milking,  and  be 
sure  to  get  the  last  drop  in  the  udder  everr 
time.  I  consider  a  cow  in  her  prime  ("sil 
things  considered)  from  five  to  ten  years  old. 
Some  cows  hold  out  much  better  than  others, 
as  with  men  and  horses;  and  are  really  as 
young  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  twelve 
years,  as  others  are  at  nine  or  ten.  Never 
keep  a  cow  through  the  winter  after  she  gets 
to  going  down  hiU,  or  kill  a  superior  cow  on 
account  of  her  age,  if  her  teeth  are  good,  and 
she  is  all  right,  without  anv  signs  of  deterio- 
ration. Cows  should  be  milked  regularly,  and 
by  steady  milkers.-WoAn  Ditnon,  Pom/rei, 
Ct.9  in  Farm  and  Firesidt. 


NO  FBB8ENT  BESUIiTS  FBOM  THE 
NEW  WOOIi  TARTTPF. 

The  recent  tariff  has  not  yet  advanced  the 
prices  of  wool,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  x;oncerted  action  of 
the  manufacturers  and  wool-growers  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  fifteen  months  elapsed  ere 
it  was  consummated,  when  it  might  and  should 
have  been  within  the  first  three  months.  Hiis 
unaccountable  delay  afforded  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  importation  of  vast  quantities  of 
both  wool  and  woolens,  and  a  perfect  glut  in 
our  markets  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act  in  March  last.  Other  causes  have 
existed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  tariff  thus 
far,  and  cannot  probably  be  suddenly  re- 
moved. The  fanners*  crops  of  last  year  were 
more  or  less  short  throughout  our  whole  coun- 
try, thus  causing  a  depression  of  business  gen- 
erally, for  it  always  follows  that  when  the 
great  fanning  interests  of  the  country  an 
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prosperoufl,  all  others  flonriBh ;  and,  vice  vermis 
when  tbej  are  depressed,  a  langnishing  condi- 
tion ensues.  Agriculture  is  the  basis,  the 
foundation  of  all  other  interests ;  it  cannot  be 
depressed  without  the  sympathy  of  all  others. 
The  farmers  are  the  great  consumers  of  man- 
ufactured goods ;  if  Oieir  means  are  curtailed, 
and  thejr  find  it  difficult  to  purchase,  and  must 
economize  to  the  utmost  to  live  within  their 
means,  the  manufacturing  and  trade  of  the 
country  will  most  sensibly  feel  it. 

This  state  of  things  has  existed  for  the  last 
nine  months,  and  now  exists,  and  must  con- 
tinue until  the  marketing  of  the  present  growth 
of  crops,  which,  by  present  appearances,  will 
afford  some  relief,  and  help  to  clear  the  mar- 
kets of  the  surplus  of  woolen  goods,  which  is 
causing  the  low  prices  of  our  domestic  wool. 
The  manufacturers  and  importers  should  have 
foreseen,  when  in  anticipation  of  an  increase  of 
duties,  they  were  straining  every  nerve  to  flood 
oar  markets  with  foreign  wool  at  the  nominal 
duty  of  3  to  6  cents  per  pound,  that  a  reaction 
would  ensue ;  they  ought  not  to  have  expected 
that  they  could  sell  these  goods,  made  from 
cheap  foreign  wool,  at  a  ^at  profit,  in  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  importer  of  goods, 
while  they  were  leaving  the  domestic  wool  on 
the  hands  of  the  grower,  unless  he  would  sell 
at  much  less  than  the  cost  of  growing  it.  By 
this  operation,  combined  with  the  other  causes 
named  above,  the  farming  interest,  with  its 
onerous  taxation,  has  been  so  cramped,  that  it 
has  been  but  a  limited  and  poor  customer  for 
woolen  goods,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  until 
a  change  can  better  its  condition,  and  place  it 
at  least  where  it  can  receive  a  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one. 

Every  prudent  man  will  wear  his  old  coat 
another  year  before  he  will  run  in  debt  for 
a  new  one.  But  I  would  not  be  too  hasty  in 
selling  wool  at  present  prices ;  it  does  not  pay 
the  cost  of  production.  My  surplus  sales  are 
almost  wholly  confined  to  this  article,  and 
where  the  help  must  be  hired  at  present  prices, 
taxes  paid,  with  all  other  contingencies,  1 
know  the  fine  qualities,  well  washed,  cannot  be 
afforded  for  less  than  70  to  75  cents  per  lb. 

Of  all  the  protective  tarilTs  we  have  had  in 
this  country,  none  has  had  an  immediate  oper- 
ation. There  have  ever  been  depressing 
causes  that  have  postponed  and  delayed  action 
for  a  while,  and  so  it  is  now ;  but  the  time  will 
and  must  come  when  prices  will  advance,  and 
much  more,  in  my  judgment,  than  to  pay  the 
interest  for  holding.  The  duties  on  woolen 
goods  are  higher  now  than  ever  before,  and 
they  should  be,  for  the  government  excise 
taxes  are  much  higher  than  ever  before,  and  a 
protection  against  the  foreign  article  should 
be  had,  in  order  to  give  us  a  fair  competition 
in  our  own  markets.  The  tariff  of  1828,  the 
highest  we  ever  had  except  the  present  on 
woolen  goods,  and  higher  on  wool  than  now, 
had  no  material  effect  on  prices  for  more  than 
two  years.    The  countiy  had  over-traded,  im- 


ported largely  over  the  means  for  paying,  and 
the  English  manufacturers  seemed  determined 
not  to  relinc^uish  the  American  market,  and 
crowded  their  fabrics  upon  us,  even  at  a  loss 
to  themselves,  hoping  to  break  down  and  des- 
troy our  manufacturers,  knowing  that  they 
were  then  in  their  infancy,  and  if  they  could 
not  be  crushed,  would  sooner  or  later  become 
their  rivals,  and  hence  these  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  annihilate  them ;  and  from  the  vast 
amount  of  woolen  goods  shoved  upon  our  mar- 
kets for  the  last  twelve  months  by  the  foreign 
importers,  it  savors  a  little  of  a  repetition  of 
the  old  game ;  but  we  shall  survive  it,  as  we 
did  before,  and  come  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

Whoever  remembers  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  of  1828,  will  take  courage  and  not  be 
disheartened  at  the  jpresent  aspect  of  the  wool 
and  woolen  trade.  The  trade  was  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  so  continued  for  a  long  time.  Domestic 
wool  was  a  drug  upon  our  bmds  in  1829,  ^30, 
and  many  began  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  tariffs, 
and  John  lUindolph  proclaimed  from  his  seat 
in  Congress  that  he  would  travel  forty  rods 
out  of  nis  way  to  kick  a  sheep.  But  business 
revived,  the  woolens  were  sold  out  of  our  mar- 
kets, prices  improved,  and  in  1831  wool  ad- 
vanced to  60,  70  and  75  cents  per  pound,— 
nearly  100  per  cent,  in  less  than  three  years. 

I  do  not  claim  any  such  rapid  advance  un- 
der the  workings  of  this  tariff,  but  I  do  claim 
that  no  inconsiderable  advance  will  take  place 
within  the  next  eighteen  months,  and  before 
sacrificing  ten  to  twenty  cents  per  lb.  on  what 
we  now  hold,  I  would  hold  a  while  longer,  un- 
less necessities  are  urgent. — J,  W.  Colbum^ 
in  Co,  Gentleman, 

Mt,  Vale  Farm,  Vi„  July  14,  1867. 


WABM  DBIKKS  IN  HATIKG  TIBOI. 

Some  years  ago,  a  medical  gentleman  of  high 
repute  published  an  article  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  urging  upon  all  farmers  and  others 
obliged  to  work  much  in  the  open  air,  to  avoid 
the  excessive  use  of  cold  water,  and  use  in- 
stead warm  drink.  We  all  of  us  know  that 
many  deaths  and  much  sickness  occur  every 
year  bjr  a  too  free  use  of  cold  water  during  the 
excessive  hot  weather  of  summer ;  and  we  are 
convinced,  not  only  from  nature^ s  reasonings, 
but  from  experience,  that  warm  drink  is  less 
liable  to  prove  injurious,  and  will  quench  thirst 
more  satisfactorily  than  ice  cold  water.  We 
therefore  urge  all  housewives  to  keep  the  tea- 
pot on  the  stove  when  cooking,  and  scud  to  the 
men  in  the  field  a  quantity  of  warm  tea,  with 
milk  and  a  little  sugar  added.  This  will  be 
more  nourishing  than  water,  will  satisfy  thirst 
more  completely,  and  men  will  not  need  to 
drink  of  it  so  often  as  of  water,  and  will  con- 
sequently receive  no  injur}'  from  taking  it.  In 
hot  weather  the  interior  system  needs  to  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  equal  with  or  above  the 
temperatnre  without,  but  the  free  use  of  cold 
water  chills  the  system  within,  hence  the  inju- 
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ry.  Men  will  stand  the  heat  much  better  if 
tlie^r  partake  of  warm  diink,  than  if  they  im^ 
bibe  freely  of  cold  water .^—ifa»n€  Farmer, 


USTTEB  VBOM  THB  FASM. 
Among  the  Varmera. 

CoNCOBD,  Jaly  22, 1867. 

John  Adams^  recommendation  to  ring  the 
bells,  fire  off  crackers  and  big  guns  on  the 
Fourik  of  Jtdy^  has  been  liYed  up  to,  to  the 
▼eiy  letter,  for  a  good  many  years.  Perhaps 
that  was  well  enough  when  cities  and  villages 
were  few  and  far  between,  compared  with 
what  they  are  now,^when  there  were  not  so 
many  children  in. the  streets  whose  clothes 
might  l^e  set  on  fire  by  a  rollicking  rocket,  nor 
half  as  many  horses  to  be  frightened  and  run 
away  with,  and  break,  the  limbs  or  necks  of  a 
carriage  full  of  people  t 

It  certainly  was  refreshing  on  the  last  4th 
of  July,  to  find  a  quiet  day  and  be  able  to 
drive  about  the  town  without  critical  danger 
of  being  run  away  with,  or  upset  by  a  fright- 
ened horse. 

After  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  some  of 
the  fanners  of  this  town  were  as  patriotic  in 
visiting  and  examining  the  farms  of  each  other, 
as  they  would  have  been  in  the  loudest  de- 
monstrations of  drum  and  trumpet,  big  guns 
and  crackers. 

At  the  close  of  their  winter  meetings,  the 
Concord  Farmers^  Club,  voted  to  spend  the  4th 
day  of  July  in  visiting  as  many  of  the  farms 
of  the  members  as  time  would  permit ;  and  in 
accordance  with  that  vote  commenced  their 
perambulations  by  driving  to  the  fkrm  of 

Mr.  Abiel  H.  Wheeler.  Most  of  the 
land  which  he  cultivates  is  rather  moist,  can- 
not bo  conveniently  drained,  and  requires  con- 
siderable skill  to  manage  it  so  as  to  get  re- 
munerative crops.  With  skill  and  industry, 
however,  he  has  succeeded  in  eveiy  crop  he 
has  undertaken,  with  the  exception  of  apples. 
He  now  has  a  large  number  of  apple  trees, 
very  vigorous,  and  of  beautiful  form,  which 
make  an  abundance  of  wood  every  year,  but 
have  never  fruited.  A  portion  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  stand  has  been  heavily  crop- 
ped with  com,  strawberries,  asparagus  and 
potatoes,  in  the  hope  that  the  trees  would 
cease  their  growth,  in  part,  and  produce  fruit. 
But  no  effort  in  that  direction  has  been  suc- 
cessful, so  that  he  has  cut  down  an  acre  or  two 


of  them  as  cumberers  of  the  ground.  The 
remainder  will  probably  share  a  similar  fate. 

All  the  crops  on  Mr.  Wheeler^s  farm  were 
dean  and  promising.  In  strawberries  he  had 
^ee  acres ;  in  asparagus,  two  acres ;  inpicUes, 
five  acres;  in  watermelons,  one  acre.  He 
keeps  quite  a  large  stock  and  "makes'^  milk 
for  the  market,  but  as  the  cows  were  at  pas- 
ture I  did  not  see  them,  and  made  no  in- 
quiries  as  to  quantity  or  profit. 

The  next  call  was  at  the  nursery  grounds  of 
Mr.  Albert  Stacy,  the  worthy  post  master  of 
this  town — a  gentleman  who  loves  flowers  and 
fanning  as  well  as  good  old  Izaak  Walton  did 
"virtue  and  angling.**  A  year  or  two  since 
he  purchased  a  **peat  hole,"  with  peat  in  it, 
and  some  scrub  oak  and  sandy  plain  knd  at- 
tached. The  hole  was  drained  and  peat  tbrowD 
out;  scrub  oaks  cut  and  burned,  and  their 
ashes  mingled  with  the  peat  and  spread  upon 
the  land,  and  now  it  is  covered  with  the  finest 
three  acres  of  early  Valentine  beans  that  I 
ever  saw.  Along  side  of  them  are  t}  wcreM  of 
pop  com,  5  acres  of  potatoes,  6000  peach 
trees  and  1000  pear  trees,  together  with  other 
varieties  of  nursery  truck.  He  has  made  mora 
than  two  plants  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore, and,  one  of  these  days,  is  to  tell  the  Club 
whether  he  has  done  it  profitably  or  not. 
Our  next  call  was  at  the  farm  of 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Hubbard,  and  a  large 
farm  it  is,  and  well  tilled,  although  laige.  We 
found  him  patriotically  getting  in  hay !  but  he 
left  all  and  followed  the  dub.  He  cuts  some 
seventy-five  tons  of  hay,  keeps  a  lai^  stods 
of  cattle,  makes  milk  for  Boston,  rakes  some 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  cranberries,  makes 
money  at  farming  and  knows  how  to  be  liberal 
with  it  when  earned.  Had  I  not  been  caUed 
away,  I  should  be  more  precise  in  describing 
his  operations.  His  buildings  are  spacious  and 
in  excellent  order,  and  the  pair  of  bays  and 
comfortable  carriage  at  the  door,  were  mdica- 
tions  that  the  family  ride  sometimes  as  w^U  as 
work. 

Mr.  James  P.  Brown  has  a  large  farm,  and 
one  capable,  I  think,  of  produdng  more  for 
the  same  number  of  acres  than  any  other  in 
town.  One  compact  field  directly  behind  the 
bam  contains  eighty  acres.  A  portion  of  this, 
where  it  seemed  to  need  it,  has  been  under- 
drained,  which  has  wrought  wonderful  changes 
on  it.  The  crops  on  it  were  very  fine.  One 
acre  in  rye  was  remarkably  stout.    Ho  has 
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three  acres  in  com,  and  if  we  understood  him 
rij^y,  thirteen  acres  in  potatoes,  two  and 
one  half  in  pickles;  he  cats  some  fifty  to  sixty 
tons  of  hay,  winters  twenty-five  to  thirty  head 
of  stock,  and  was  then  making  fifteen  eight 
quart  cans  of  milk  daily.  He  keeps  fifty  fowls, 
which  yield,  by  careful  account^  a  net  profit  of 
we  dollar  each  per  year,  besides  the  conven- 
ience which  they  afford  in  eggs  and  flesh. 

Onrnezt  ''trot''  was  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
EujAH  Wood,  the  man  who  hauled  half  a 
oord  of  wood,  or  less,  from  the  nostrils  of  his 
ox  last  winter !  He  also  has  a  large  farm  and 
has  twenty-five  acres  under  cultivation  this 
tammer,  which  is  designed  for  a  pasture  next 
year.  He  has  thirteen  acres  in  com  which  was 
sown  with  grass  seed  at  the  time  when  the 
com  was  hoed  the  third  time.  Three  acres  of 
diis  is  in  pop  com,  and  was  manured  with 
leached  ashes  and  superphosphate  of  lime  at 
the  time  of  planting,  and  a  top  dressing  of 
the  same  at  the  time  the  grass  seed  was  sown. 
Tfab  was  done  as  an  experiment.  Seven  acres 
in  potatoes  were  mainly  manured  with  ashes, 
niperphosphate  and  salt.  Three  acres  m  cu- 
Gombers  for  pickles,  and  half  an  acre  in  peas. 

Mr.  Wood  informed  us  that  a  portion  of 
this  land  had  not  received  a  load  of  manure 
npon  it  since  his  remembrance,  and  that  he  was 
experimenting  in  various  ways  to  leam  whether 
a  light,  sandy  loam  land  may  be  profitably  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  special  manures,  when 
cattle  manure  cannot  be  obtained. 

This  is  a  most  important  point  to  be  settled, 
and  one  which  will  prove  profitable  to  farmers, 
whether  it  be  in  favor  of  the  use  of  special 
fertilizers  or  not. 

Mr.  Wood  has  heretofore  made  valuable  ex- 
periments on  his  farm,  some  of  which  he  has 
communicated  to  your  columns.  All  the  other 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  named,  are  occasional 
contributors  to  the  Farmer.  They  are  prac- 
tical, skilful,  systematic  men  in  their  vocation, 
and  what  they  state  to  your  readers  is  worth 
an  attentive  consideration. 

The  perambulations  were  continued  in  the 
afternoon,  which  I  could  not  make  it  conven- 
ient to  attend.  The  last  call  of  the  Club  was 
at  the  farm  of  the  writer,  for  an  account  of 
^ch  the  reader  must  look  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Qub,  who  has  a  sharp  eye  and  an  easy 
going  pen. 

The  attentive  reader  will  see  from  the  above 


statements,  how  rapidly  an  old-fashioned  farm- 
ing town,  eighteen  miles  from  Boston  is  being 
converted  into  a  market  garden.  It  is  only  a 
fewyeaw  since  West  Cambridge,  (now  Ar- 
lington,) Belmont,  and  a  few  other  towns  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  dty,  fumished  nearly 
all  the  early  vegetables  that  were  consumed 
there.  Now  these  supplies  come  from  nearly 
all  the  towns  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
of  Boston  and  the  other  cities  near  it, — those 
towns  having  a  railroad  probably  supplying  by 
far  the  largest  portion. 

In  addition  to  the  asparagus,  strawberries, 
lettuce,  and  other  salads,  we  have  twenty-five 
acres  in  grapes,  which  am  becoming  very  pro- 
ductive, and  whose  crops  mostly  go  to  the  Bos- 
ton markets.  This  phasei  of  fimning,  called 
market  gardening,  u  being  gradually  extended 
each  year,  and  if  manuro  can  be  transported 
from  the  cities  at  a  paying  cost,  thero  will  soon 
be  a  lai^  business  done  in  this  branch  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil. 

As  the  cities  of  Cambridge  and  Charlestown 
increase  in  population  and  business,  the  lands 
heretoforo  occupied  for  raising '  'garden  track," 
will  become  too  costly  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
cheaper  land  further  back  must  be  taken.  So 
it  will  be,  we  prosume,  on  all  sides  of  the 
cities,  and  the  farmers  who  have  heretofore 
raised  only  the  grosser  crops  will  turn  their 
attention  to  firuits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Similar  visits  in  other  farming  towns  would 
produce,  I  think,  valuable  results;  farmers 
would  make  mom  money  for  them.  Try  it 
and  see.    Traly  yours.        Simon  Browk. 

Mbssbs.  B.  p.  Eatok  &  Co. 


Washino  Milk  Cans  dt  Steam. — ^Homer 
A.  Kidd  of  Walden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
writes  to  the  Utiea  Herald  that  in  order  to  get 
good,  pure,  sweet  milk  at  his  factory,  he  washes 
with  steam  all  the  farmers^  cans,  both  night  and 
morning.  Forty  quart  cans  aro  used,  the 
same  as  are  used  on  the  railroads  to  send  milk 
ta  the  city.  He  thinks  this  extra  work  pays 
four-fold,  for  he  finds  he  cannot  trast  the 
fanners  to  keep  their  cans  sweet  and  clean. 
He  has  leamed  the  importance  of  having  good 
milk  in  making  a  prime  article  of  cheese. 
With  this  washing  of  the  cans,  and  the  farm- 
ers having  tin  pails  to  milk  the  cows  in,  he 
gets  the  milk  in  much  better  condition. 
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BiuvjJLi'S  DABNINGKNBBDTiE. 


This  insect  is  known 
throughout  New  Eng- 
land as  the  **Devirs 
Darning  Needle,"  and 
many  children  suffer 
much  from  fear  of  its 
sting.  They  are  some- 
times told  that  if  they 
say  naughty  words  this 
**critter"  will  come  and 
sew  up  their  mouths. 
This  is  not  only  a  reg- 
ular ghost  story,  but  it 
is  a  slander  on  the 
poor  innocent  Darning 
Needle,  which,  in  fact,  can  neither  sting  nor 
bite,  and  bay  be  handled  by  the  most  del- 
icate fingers  with  perfect  safety.  Still  many 
children  are  really  afraid  of  it,  and  watch 
its  flight  with  emotions  of  pain  and  dread, 
instead  of  *  admiration  and  pleasure,  which 
it  should  excite.  It  is  not  only  entirely  harm- 
less, but  it  is  as  useful  as  it  is  busy  and 
active.  If  £he  children,  in  place  of  running 
from  it,  would  invite  it  into  their  houses,  in- 
stead of  being  pierced  by  its  ugly  looking  jav- 
elin, they  would  wake  up  in  the  morning  with 
fewer  **skeeter  bites,"  and  their  mother's 
breakfast  table  and  their  own  noses  would  be 
less  troubled  with  flies.  But  the  poor  thing 
has  got  a  bad  name,  and  so  it  is  shut  out  of 
our  dwellings  and  out  of  our  society. 

But,  laying  aside  our  fears  and  our  preju- 
dice, let  us  some  calm  summer  afternoon,  at 
about  five  or  six  o'clock,  sit  down  on  the  bank 
with  our  face  to  the  west  and  a  hill  of  com  or 
some  other  growing  plant  between  us  and  the 
setting  sun.  Now  look !  What  do  you  see  ? 
Why,  there  is  the  Dragon-fly  poised  in  the  air, 
apparently  as  motionless  as  death,  with  wings 
outstretched,  just  as  they  are  represented  in 
the  engraving  above.  What  can  he  be  doing, 
so  motionless,  hanging  in  the  air !  lie  is — but 
he  is  gone  !  What  could  have  struck  him  out 
of  existence  so  suddenly  ?  Look  on  the  other 
side  of  the  corn.  O,  there  he  is,  just  as  still 
as  ever.  He  is  watching  his  prey.  Now  look 
between  yourself  and  the  sun,  and  you  sec  in- 
sects darting  off  from  the  hill  of  com,  so  small 
that  the  eye  would  not  discern  them  unless  in 
that  peculiar  light.     They  dart  from  the  com, 


make  a  few  gyrations  and  back  agaio,  that  be- 
ing the  boundary  of  their  travels,  and,  alas, 
too  oflen  the  boundary  of  their  little  life.  The 
dragon-fly  does  not  rest  suspended  in  the  air 
without  an  object — and  every  time  he  passet 
back  and  forth,  one  of  the  tiny  dwellers  opon 
the  com  goes  to  make  up  his  evening  meal. 

Will  not  these  suggestions  induce  many  to 
study  the  habits  of,  and  become  more  familiar 
with,  the  beautiful  and  harmless  dragon-fly? 


For  tht  Ntw  England  Farmer, 
WHY  THB  BOT8  IiEAVB  THB  FABIL 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  farming  por- 
tions of  New  England  the  fanner's  sdhi,  in 
perhaps  most  instances,  forsake  the  occupation 
of  their  fathers,  and  leave  die  old  homestead 
to  be  tilled  by  strangers.  Many  reasons  hare 
been  given  for  this  unfortunate  circum^taDce, 
none  of  which  seem  to  me  to  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter. 

The  true  reason  lies  here.  Regular,  legiti- 
mate farming  pays  perhaps  the  smallest  profit 
ol'  any  business  requiring  equal  capital  and 
skill ;  hence,  active  young  men  are  apt  to  £0 
where  they  can  or  may  do  better.  The  pronts 
of  a  farm  arise  from  two  sources  :  interest  on 
the  capital  invested,  and  return  for  the  labor 
expended.  The  iirst  will  be  low,  because  of 
the  entire  absence  of  tlie  element  of  ri<k ;  and 
ihe  second  will  be  moderate,  because  it  is  the 
return  for — in  great  degree — unskilled  labor. 
Moneyed  men  will  tell  you  that  the  interest 
paid  lor  the  use  of  money  is  regulated  by  two 
considerations, — the  actual  worth,  and  pay  for 
the  risk  the  lender  runs  of  losing  the  pnncipal. 
The  way  the  low  interest  on  Uie  value  of  a 
farm  is  brought  about  is  by  its  cost  being  hi^ 
relatively  to  the  profit  realized.  ProiK*rty  w, 
of  course,  valued  high  or  low,  according  to  the 
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profit  which  it  yields ;  bat  where  the  liability 
IS  strong  that  the  whole  may  be  lost,  this  value 
will  stand  at  such  a  point  that  the  profit  may 
constitute  a  large  per  cent,  upon  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  property  is  of  a  nature 
which  must,  without  rail,  yield  an  income 
while  wood  grows  and  water  runs,  the  price 
rises  so  as  to  leave  for  profit  oidv  the  bare 
worth  of  the  money  invested.  This  last  is 
eminently  the  case  with  money  put  into  a  farm. 

Again  as  to  the  value  of  labor.  It  is  not 
meant,  of  course,  that  small  skill  is  needed  to 
manage  a  farm  well, — ^the  above  remarks  show 
plainly  that  unusual  expertness  is  requisite  to 
secure  a  handsome  return, — but  to  do  fair, 
average  farming,  to  reap  reasonable  crops, 
calls  lor  little  more  skill  than  to  wield  the  hoe 
and  turn  the  furrow.  Such  labor  cannot  coni- 
mand  high  wages.  These  observations,  if 
carefully  considered,  will  explain  why  it  is  that 
the  boys  find  it  such  slow  work  to  pay  for  a 
farm  from  its  own  profits.  All  perfectly  safe 
investments  accumulate  slowly.  Think  how 
long  it  would  take  for  the  English  three  per 
cent  stocks  to  double  themselves,  while  money 
lent  on  ** wild-cat"  8ec\irity,  at  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  increases  very  fast,  if  at  all.  This  is 
the  whole  mystery. 

Do  the  boys  who  read  this,  think  it  small 
comfort  to  be  told  they  can  make  but  little  by 
fanning,  even  if  the  reason  therefor  be  given  ? 
Yes,  there  is  comfort  in  it.  Open  the  eyes  of 
your  mind,  see  all  these  things  just  as  they  are, 
appreciate  all  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  both  sides,  and  then  choose ;  and 
having  chosen,  go  ahead  like  a  man. 

Now,  boys,  let  us  look  into  it.  If  you  stay 
on  the  farm  and  do  not  load  your  land  with 
expensive,  fancy  improvements,  and  run  in 
debt  for  them,  you  will  be  sure  of  a  living  for 
yourself,  wife  and  children, — and  the  more  of 
these  "olive  branches"  you  raise  the  richer 
OQ  will  be, — so  long  as  the  world  endures, 
^he  ground  will  always  yield  her  increase, 
and  if  you  sow  diligently  you  will  reap  abun- 
dantly— a  little  more  of  this  and  less  of  that 
m  any  given  season  perhaps — and  the  gathered 
crops  you  can  eat,  or  you  can  sell  them  with- 
out asking  the  favor  or  patronage  of  any  one. 
You  hold  the  staff  of  life  and  all  must  come  to 
you.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  financial  ups 
and  financial  downs,  interest  you  simply  as  the 
news  of  the  day.  For  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  business  is  the  fact,  that  vou  can  always, 
at  a  pinch,  live  entirely  off  tue  products  of 
your  land. 

The  shoemaker  starves  unless  some  one  will 
give  him  food  in  exchange  foiwhis  wares ;  but 
you  are  not  only  sure  of  a  return,  but  that  re- 
turn you  can' put  in  your  own  and  your  chil- 
dren's mouths,  and  meanwhile  laugh  moder- 
ately at  the  panics  of  your  neighbors. 

But  suppose  you  resolve  to  leave  the  farm 
and  seek  your  fortune  elsewhere.  You  in- 
standy  become  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
favor  of  others ;  and,  upon  investigation,  you* 
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will  discover  that  the  higher  the  prizes  which 
your  chosen  profession  offers,  the  less  is  your 
chance  of  winning  them.  You  look  to  the  law, 
perhaps.  A  quarter  of  the  members  of  that 
profesbion  fail  utterly,  and  either  die  in  the 
midst  of  disappointment  or  seek  other  means 
of  support ;  perhaps  one-half  manage  to  live ; 
an  eighth  do  well,  while  the  rest  run  up  from 
w^  to  very  best,  acquiring  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion. Do  you  wish  to  be  a  merchant  ?  At 
least  one-half  who  venture  into  trade  fail  to 
make'  way  for  themselves ;  of  the  other  half 
most  do  fairly;  a  few  become  '^merchant 
princes,"  unless  preyiously  killed  by  hard 
work  and  care.  Thus  it  is,  wherever  we  may 
look.  If  you  must  needs  be  rich  and  will  take 
the  risks  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
then  the  farm  is  no  place  for  you.  You  will 
never  do  its  work  with  a  hearty  good  will,  and 
had  better  not  try.  On  the  oSier  hand,  do 
you  wish  to  shun  the  uncertainties  of  life,  and 
desire  to  achieve  by  diligence  perfect  indepen- 
dence of  mind  and  body — ^preferring  certain 
moderate  success  to  the  perplexities  and  cares, 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  outer  world, — then 

fet  a  farm  on  the  best  terms  you  can,  get  a 
elp  meet  for  you,  raise  up  a  family,  and  con- 
sider yourself,  with  reason,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  earth. 

If  this  essay  hat  interested  and  instructed 
vou,  I  may  offer  some  hints  by  which  you  may 
be  able  to  get  more  for  your  labor  on  the 
farm.  A. 

Claremont,  N.  S„  1867. 

Remarks. — ^It  is  very  common  to  assume, 
as  our  correspondent  does,  that  the  young 
man  who  has  had  an  apprenticeship  of  thrice 
seven  years  in  the  use  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments should  be  ranked  with  the  unskilful  la- 
borer ;  is  it  correct  to  do  so  ?  Put  an  axe,  a 
scythe,  a  hoe,  a  sickle,  or  even  a  bob-sled  into 
the  hands  of  a  really  '^unskilful  laborer"  and 
place  bim  in  the  field  or  wood-lot  alongside  of 
a  Yankee  farmer^ s  son,  and  then  see  if  the 
latter  has  not  the  full  advantage  of  "skilled 
kbor."  

For  the  Neu  England  Farmer, 
N OTiaS  ON   THE    OONNEOTIOUT    VAIi- 
Uir.— No.  VI. 
OultiTfttion  of  Tobaooo. 

I  am  ignorant  of  the  exact  time  of  its  first 
culture,  as  a  field  crop,  in  this  section,  but 
am  under  the  impression  that  it  dates  back 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  as  I  have  seen 
fields  that  ^^^  ^^^^  referred  to  as  having 
been  used  for  growing  tobacco  that  period  of 
time.  Much  experience  is  thought  necessary 
to  success  in  this  as  in  aU  other  kinds  of  busi* 
ness. 

In  the  selection  of  a  proper  locality  for  a 
seed  bed,  a  sheltered  plaoe  with  a  southem  in- 
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dlDation  is  sought  for,  in  order  to  bring  for- 
ward as  early  as  possible  the  plants  for  setting. 
A  failure  to  do  tnis  often  results  in  a  failure 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  by  reason  of  frost. 
The  seed  bed  is  highly  manured,  and  weeds 
are  sure  to  be  on  hand  as  soon  or  sooner  than 
the  tobacco,  and  must  be  picked  out  when 
large  enough  to  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  fin- 
gers, or  they  will  overtop  and  destroy  the 
plants.  In  |)reparing  the  field  for  setting,  no 
great  diversity  of  practice  prevails.  Some, 
and  I  think  most,  plow  in  their  manure  the 
first  time  plowing,  two  or  three  weeks  previous 
to  the  last  plowing,  whidh  is  usually  just  before 
time  to  set  the  plants.  This  method  ensures 
the  destruction  of  many  weeds  as  well  as  the 
thorough  incorporation  of  the  manure  with  the 
soil,  which  is  very  desirable  not  only  for  to- 
bacco but  all  other  crops. 

The  harrowing  comes  next  in  order,  then 
the  laying  out  in  rows.  Some  prefer  the  flat 
culture,  others  ridge  up.  The  hills  are  pre- 
pared with  the  hoe.  liuiny,  of  late,  use  some 
fertilizer  in  the  hill.  Phosphates  are  preferred. 
Fish  guano  is  also  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  also  spread  on,  either  with  or 
without  composting  with  muck  or  loam.  I 
used  the  past  season  several  tons  of  it,  com- 
posted with  plaster,  to  fix  the  ammonia,  with 
satisfactory  results. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  set  it  is  necessary 
to  be  on  the  constant  watch  for  worms.  The 
cut-worms  are  often  very  troublesome.  A 
single  night^s  work  of  theirs  as  revealed  by 
morning  Hght  is  sometimes  really  surprising. 
Resetting  must  be  persistently  kept  up  until 
too  late  to  hope  for  the  maturity  of  the  plant. 
As  soon  as,  and  even  before  the  cut-worm  is  out 
of  the  way,  the  large,  green  worm,  that  some 
call  the  tobacco  worm,  comes  upon  the  scene 
of  action,  and  if  allowed  to  have  his  own  way, 
would  soon  relieve  the  cultivator  of  all  further 
trouble  with  his  crop,  by  rendering  it  worthless 
for  market.  The  leaf,  being  used  for  wrappers 
for  cigars,  must  be  fres  from  holes  and  frac«- 
tnres.  A  single  worm  will,  in  a  very  short 
time,  destroy  several  dollars^  worth  of  plants. 
Each  day,  if  plenty,  they  must  be  looked  up. 
All  other  work  must  give  place  to  this.  The 
weeds  also  must  be  kept  down  and  clean  cul- 
ture secured.  All  cultivators  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  tyrannical  behests  of  this  crop  and  pa- 
tiently submit  to  them. 

Two  to  three  weeks  previous  to  cutting,  the 
topping  is  done,  and  the  suckeriog  attended 
to.  Experience  is  necessary  for  doin^  the  for- 
mer. There  is  said  to  be  a  leaf  that  mdicates 
where  the  top  should  be  severed.  Care  is 
requisite  in  handling  when  putting  in  and  bang- 
ing up  for  curing,  lest  the  leaf  shoutd  get  torn. 
It  must  remain  on  the  poles  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  the  weather  before  it 
is  %aft  to  strip.  If  properly  housed,  many 
leave  it  until  spring  before  domg  it.  A  damp 
spell  or  a  rain  storm  is  required  to  limber  the 
leaf  so  as  not  to  break  in  handling.    Often 


delays  of  several  weeks  occnr  from  the  absence 
of  such  weather. 

For  a  few  years  prices  were  veiy  remunen- 
tive,  and  a  ready  market  at  hand.  A  great  de- 
pression in  the  market  exists  at  present,  and  a 
ieeling  of  discouragement  now  prevails.  A 
prominent  farmer  here  told  me  to-day  that  be 
would  not  give  ten  dollars  an  acre  for  farms, 
if  the  tobacco  crop  was  to  be  a  failure  in  fu- 
ture. This  feeling  is  quite  common.  The 
South  and  West  are  regarded  as  a  refuge 
from  hard  work  and  small  retoms.  It  is  weQ 
to  remember  the  adage  respecting  getting  out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  K.  0. 

East  WtTiditor,  Conn,,  1867. 


GBOWINO  BTB  STBAW. 

The  making  of  white  print  paper  from  rye 
straw  was  commenced  at  Fort  Edward  N.  X., 
in  1857.  At  that  time,  rye  straw  could  not 
be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  one 
mill  running.  It  takes  two  tons  of  straw  for 
a  ton  of  paper.  The  farmers  began  to  grow 
the  crop  in  Washington  and  Saratoga  counties, 
and  now  ten  large  mills  are  in  operation,  using 
in  the  aggregate  15,000  tons  annually.  The 
straw  at  these  mills,  for  the  past  five  years  has 
averaged  less  than  $15  per  ton,  and  $225,(J00 
are  brought  into  these  counties  for  straw 
alone.  Ihen  there  is  the  value  of  the  grain. 
It  was  a  poor  farming  district  before  the  intro- 
duction of  rye  growing,  and  now  the  larmera 
were  making  good  incomes.  The  mills  at  Her- 
kimer are  now  using  six  tons  of  rje  straw  per 
day.  Matthew  Smith,  of  Frankfort,  grew  last 
year  on  an  acre  of  land  and  from  two  bushels 
of  sowing,  47  bushels  of  rye,  for  which  he  got 
$1.20  per  bushel,  and  two*  tons  of  straw  which 
were  sold  at  $24.  This  makes  $80.40  as  die 
yield  from  one  acre,  which  may  be  con>idered 
a  very  profitable  crop.  Probably  the  farmera 
of  Herkimer  would  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  grow  rye  in  connection  with  the  dairy.  The 
Ilepkimer  mills  are  using  2,000  tons  of  straw 
annually,  and  are  forced  to  get  their  supply 
from  Schenectady.  It  comes  m  bales.  K}[e 
straw  is  worth  from  $24  to  $30  per  ton  in 
New  York  city,  and  is  of  ready  sale.  At  the 
mills  East  they  pay  $20  per  ton  for  it.  The 
business  is  confined  to  the  States  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Man  laiwl, 
Delaware  and  IlUnois.  Nine-tenths  of  ihe 
printing  paper  made  of  straw  is  pruduced  in 
New  York. — Utica  Herald, 


— G.  R.  Rathbftm,  Vincland,  Mo.,  47  miles  sooth 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  writes 
to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  those  who  are 
acquainted  in  California,  think  the  climate  and 
soil  of  his  section  equal  to  the  Pacific  coast  for 
the  production  of  grapes.  Five  hundred  goUoni 
per  acre  is  not  considered  an  unusual  crop,  and  so 
thoroughly  do  grapes  ripen,  that  no  sugar  is  used 
in  manufacturing  the  wine. 
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MANUBXS. 

ITHSR  directly  or  indirectlj, 
manures  are  the  motive  power 
in  agricultural  enterprisefl — 
the  engine  which  propels  the  vessel. 
Much  and  highly  as  we  prize 
cleanly  cultivation,  it  will  avail  but 
little  on  an  impovished  soil. 
Manure  contributes  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  supply  nearly  all  the  aliment 
which  vegetation  receives,  and  it  is  to  those 
manures  which  are  furnished  by  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matters,  that  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  fertility  of  the  soU, 
and  the  capacity  it  possesses  of  yielding  those 
products  so  essential  to  the  life  of  animals, 
and  of  man. 

Every  thing  that  has  once  been  energized  by 
the  vitalizing  principle  oiUfe  is,  in  itself,  qual- 
ified to  act  as  manure.  When  life  ceases,  the 
diemical  affinities  assume  ascendancy,  and  the 
chemical  constituents  are  released  from  the 
union  impoised  and  confirmed  by  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  each  acts  independently,  and  pro- 
duces phenomena  peculiarly  and  specifically  its 
own.  The  inorganic  particles  return  again  to 
the  soil  from  which  they  were  originally  de- 
rived, or  elaborated ;  wuile  those  parts  which 
are  the  result  of  organic  action,  escape  into 
the  air,  or  are  absorbed  by  substances  for  which 
they  possess  affinity,  and  by  them  are  pre- 
served to  be  again  employed  in  the  economy 
of  organized  reproduction  and  life. 

The  waste  attendant  upon  the  decay  or  de- 
composition of  organic  matter,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  involves  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  farmer ;  the  magnitude  of  which  he  not 
nnfrequeiitly  increases  by  the  improper  man- 
ner in  whii'h  he  applies  such  substances  when 
appropriated  aj  manure  to  his  fields  and 
crop:;. 

Some  persons  deprecate  the  idea  that  the 
mere  gaseous  products  of  vegetable  fermenta- 
tion, can  be  of  any  essential  benefit  to  plants ; 
yet  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
demonstrate  that  they  are  so.  He  filled  a  re- 
tort by  inverting  it  over  a  mass  of  fermenting 
manure,  and  placed  it  among  the  roots  of  cer- 
tain vegetables,  and  although  nothing  but  vapor 
escaped  from  the  beak,yet  the  vegetation  around 
if  presented  in  a  veiy  short  time  a  surprising 
degree  of  fertility,  and  was  far  more  energetic 
and  luxuriant  than  that  in  the  same  field,  which 
was  beyond  its  influence. 


It  is  thought  by  some  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  valuable,  soluble  parts  of  all  the  refuse 
material  produced  on  the  farms  of  this  comntry, 
is  lost  either  by  infiltration,  which  carries  it  be- 
low and  beyond  the  range  of  easy  appropria- 
tion by  the  roots  of  the  vegetable  tribe,  or  by 
evaporation,  which  no  less  effectually  ensures 
its  loss,  by  disseminating  it  in  the  atmosphere, 
to  be  borne  away  by  the  winds. 

When  manure  is  protected  by  roofs,  or  even 
by  a  stratum  of  mould,  while  undergoing  the 
process  of  fermentation,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  its  gaseous  products  are  pre- 
served and  retained.  *  *  Absorbents^ '  and  *  •fix- 
ers" should  be  always  at  hand,  and  not  a  par- 
ticle of  matter  capable  of  contributing  to  veg- 
etable growth  should  be  suffered  to  escape  un- 
employed. 

A  pile  of  fresh  manure  will  shrink  in  weight 

surprisingly  in  a  short  time.     It   has  been 

tested  by  different  observers.     One  states  that 

twenty-five  cwt.  recent  dung  yield. 

At  the  end  of  nlz  weeks, 21  cwt. 

After  clffht  weeks, 20    *' 

When  half  rotted, 15  to  IT    "     . 

When  fully  rotted, 10  to  13    " 

From  all  these  facts,  it  must  be  inferred  that 

great  care  ought  to  be  observed  in  preserving 

manure,  after  it  is  collected. 


PEACHES,   QBAPEB,  AND    OI7BBANT8. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  ago,  of  go- 
ing over  a  portion  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Wilson,  of  Windham,  N.  II.,  and  of  looking 
at  the  crops  upon  it.  For  tnany  years  Mr. 
Wilson  was  engaged  in  the  nursery  business, 
and  produced  a  large  amount  of  most  of  the 
trees  and  flowers  that  were  in  demand  in  his 
region  of  country.  He  did  so  much,  and  did  it 
so  well,  that  he  became  widely  known  as  a  re- 
liable person  from  whom  to  order  any  thing 
wanted  in  his  line  of  business.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  his  general  business  in 
order  to  give  more  attention  to  two  or  three 
special  crops.  To  these  special  crops  our  at- 
tention was  principally  turned. 

He  has  seven  acres,  in  peaches^  grapes  and 
currarUs.  On  these  seven  acres  there  are 
eight  hundred  peach  trees,  being  set  one  rod 
apart  each  way.  Those  having  stood  there 
the  longest  are  seventeen  years  old,  and  from 
that  down  to  those  but  six  years  old.  Of  the 
800  in  all,  there  was  not  a  single  tree  without 
peaches !  and  on  most  of  them  there  was  alto- 
gether too  many. 
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On  entering  the  orchard  the  first  thing  that 
stTHck  us  with  surprise  was,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  /ew  among  the  oldest  trees,  there 
were  no  dead  twigs  or  branches  to  be  seen. 
The  trees  were  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high, 
veiy  uniform  in  height,  and  were  clothed  with 
a  remarkably  high-colored  and  vigorous  foliage. 

"Why  are  not  these  trees  winter-killed?" 
we  inquired;  "is  thtxt  the  reason?"  pointing 
to  a  liberal  imdching  of  hay  around  each  tree. 

"That  is  the  question  usually  asked  by  ob- 
serving persons,  on  entering  the  orchard,"  he 
replied. 

He  said  the  hctse  of  the  tree,  and  the  roots 
near  it,  must  be  protected  from  sudden  changes, 
and  in  accordance  with  that  belief  he  hauled 
four  tons  of  meadow  hay  and  straw  into  the 
orchard  and  placed  it  about  the  trees. 

In  connection  with  this  practice,  he  heads 
the  branches  in,  annually ;  not  merely  clipping 
ofif  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  but  cutting  off  the 
upright  branch  just  above  where  two  side  Umbs 
push  out ;  even  when  the  upright  branch  is  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  This  induces 
other  lateral  branches  to  push  out  below,  which 
soon  give  the  tree  a  low  and  compact  form. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  seven  acres  is  ledgy 
and  stony,  and  has  a  sort  of  yellowish  color. 
When  worked,  it  is  extremely  light  and  friable, 
very  productive,  and  Mr.  W.  says,  sustains 
a  drought  better  than  heavy  clay  loams.  All 
the  plants  growing  upon  it  gave  evidence  that 
it  contained  highly  fertilizing  elements.  Do 
those  elements  come  from  the  stones,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  ?  When  the  land  is  in  grass 
he  states  that  the  crops  are  usually  abundant. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  a  large,  and  we  should  think, 
excellent  farm,  and  in  good  order,  but  he 
stated  to  us  that  he  can  make  more  money  from 
the  seven  acres  in  question,  than  he  could 
upon/our  farms  like  his.  He  does  not  suc- 
ceed, however,  in  getting  a  crop  of  peaches 
every  year,  perhaps  not  a  full  crop  oftener 
than  once  in  three  years, — ^but  a  partial  crop 
every  year  until  the  last,  when  he  did  not  have 
a  peck. 

Another  portion  of  this  enclosure  was  occu- 
pied with  grapes,  wildUngs,  taken  from  the 
valleys  around  him,  and  a  selection  of  the  best 
made  fh>m  a  considerable  number.  They  ap- 
peared very  vigorous,  had  a  light  crop  of  fmit 
upon  them,  and  are  entirely  hardy.  The  wine 
made  irom  them,  was  dear,  quite  dark  in  color, 


and  had  a  little  of  the  natural  grape  flavor 
both  in  the  taste  and  smell.  Several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present  tasted  it  and  pronounced 
it  the  best  native  wine  they  had  ever  found. 
He  makes  it  in  pretty  large  quantity  and  sells 
it  at  $3  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Wilson  formerly  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  culture  of  tbe  currant  as  a  mar- 
ket crop,  but  the  peaches  and  grapes,  have 
absorbed  his  attention  so  much  that  he  has  al- 
lowed that  pursuit  to  become  of  secondaiy 
consideration. 

Evidences  of  his  passion  fbr  trees  are  on  all 
sides  of  his  farm.  Some  splendid  black  wal- 
nuts stand  before  his  house,  the  butternut 
lines  the  roadside,  and  young  and  beaudfid 
shell-barks  greatly  ornament  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  waste  places.  All  these  are  intei^ 
mingled,  in  some  places,  with  lofty  chestnuts, 
white  pines  and  other  forest  trees. 


For  the  Xew  England  Ft 
STEW  ENQIiAND   SNTEBPBI8B. 

A  compact  tract  of  540  acres  of  wood  land, 
much  of  which  was  heavily  timbered,  situated 
about  two  miles  from  West  Acton  Depot,  Mass., 
has  been  known  for  many  vears  as  ihe  "Inches 
Estate," — having  been  held  by  the  heirs  of 
Henderson  Inches,  of  Boston.  Four  years 
ago  this  estate  was  purchased  hj  a  gentleman 
who  cleared  off  the  wood  and  timber,  and  re- 
sold the  land  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers ;  an 
operation  by  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
cleared  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  After 
the  removal  of  the  wood,  the  land  was  sold  for 
$20  per  acre, — a  high  price  for  such  land,  bnt 
bemg  by  the  side  of  a  public  road,  at  a  good 
elevation,  well  watered,  and  with  a  cood  soil, 
although  somewhat  rocky,  it  was  in  £mand  as 
pasture  land. 

Among  the  purchasers  of  this  tract  was  Mr. 
Luke  Blanchard,  of  West  Acton,  who  bought 
200  acres.  He  cleared  up  150  acres  of  it  the 
first  year ;  putting  100  acres  into  winter  rye, 
seeding  it  to  grass.  The  other  50  acres,  being 
too  wet  for  grain,  were  drained ;  the  ditches 
being  so  arranged  that  the  water  can  be  held 
back  or  let  off  at  pleasure.  Over  a  large  part 
of  it,  timothy,  redtop,  and  fowl  meadow  have 
come  in,  and  where  the  water  flashes  over, 
bluejoint  is  showing  itself.  Those  who  have 
had  experience  in  subduing  such  land  will  ap- 
preciate the  amount  of  labor  that  must  hare 
been  expended  upon  these  150  acres. 

The  writer  saw  this  land  before  Mr.  Blandi- 
ard  commenced  operations,  and  also  while  be 
was  at  work  upon  it.  A  more  uninviting  field 
of  labor  than  the  wet  portion  presented,  could 
not  easily  be  found ;  covered,  as  it  was,  witk 
limbs,  stumps  and  brush,  with  much  of  it  quite 
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wet.  Now  behold  the  coDtrast!  Over  this 
whole  field  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
there  is  a  beautiful  covering  of  grasa.  Mr. 
Blanchard  has  already  top-dressed  several 
acres  with  loam  and  gravel  and  intends  to  im* 
prove  much  more  in  the  same  manner.  A 
put  of  the  grass  is  now  cut  and  yields  a  very 
heavy  crop, — as  much  as  can  be  well  dried 
upon  the  ground. 

Other  purchasers  have  also  made  creditable 
improvements.  About  500  acres,  in  all,  have 
been  cleared,  most  of  which  has  been  enclosed 
by  substantial  stone  wall.  This  large  tract, 
varied  with  hill  and  valley,  now  presents  a 
beautiful  sight, — a  part  of  it  being  devoted 
to  mowing,  and  part  reserved  for  cattle,  who 
daintily  crop  its  abundant  feed. 

Mr.  Blanchard  sold  his  crop  of  rye  and 
straw  on  the  100  acres,  as  soon  as  harvested, 
for  about  $3000;  and  might  have  obtained 
several  himdred  dollars  more  for  the  grain  had 
he  kept  it  longer.  The  cost  of  improving  the 
150  acres,  he  estimates  as  something  more 
than  the  income  of  his  rye  crop.  He  i>aid  $4  per 
acre  for  cutting  the  brush  the  first  time.  The 
marketable  value  of  the  whole  would  average 
about  $75  per  acre.  Supposing  the  whole 
500  acres  now  cleared  to  be  brought  to  the 
same  disgree  of  fertility  with  that  of  Mr. 
Blanchard^  s,  we  have  nearljr  as  much  added 
to  the  value  of  real  estate  m  the  town  as  was 
taken  from  it  by  the  sale  of  the  timber  which 
formerly  grew  upon  it.  The  taxable  valuation 
was  about  $40,000.  The  value  of  the  land  as 
improved,  is  now  nearlv  equal  to  this,  and 
will  soon  be  considerably  more. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  Mr. 
Blanchard  has  made  improvements  on  his  other 
land  in  West  Acton,  that  deserve  a  passyig 
notice.  Nine  years  ago  he  cleared  and  brought 
under  cultivation  a  piece  containing  nine  acres, 
which  was  then  very  badly  overrun  with  brush. 
Two  acres  of  it  were  wet  and  unfit  for  culti- 
vation,— the  most  of  it  moderately  elevated, 
with  soil  of  ^avelly  loam.  The  next  year  he 
set  out  upon  it  three  hundred  apple  trees,  forty 
feet  apart,  with  peach  trees  between, — ^about 
1000  trees  in  all.  The  apple  trees  now  are  of 
good  size,  thrifly,  and  free  from  borers ;  id- 
thongh  orchards  in  the  vicinity  have  been  very 
badly  injured  by  them. 

A  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  and 
which  was  practiced  by  his  father,  the  late 
Simon  Blanchard*  for  many  years,  with  great 
success,  is  to  put  strong  green  manure  around 
the  trunks,  in  the  fall.  He  thinks  that  the 
borer  is  destroyed  for  the  want  of  air;  or, 
perhaps,  being  tender  at  that  time  of  year,  is 
Killed  by  the  strength  of  the  manure.  He  ap- 
proves also  of  the  method  lately  recommended 
m  the  Nbw  England  Farmer,  of  placing  a 
mound  of  earth  around  the  tree.  When  the 
tree  has  been  badly  eaten  by  borers,  he  re- 
commends banking  up  with  earth ;  and  showed 
some  trees,, which,  having  been  injured  so  se- 
rioasly  as  to  begin  to  droop,  he  had  saved  in 


that  war,  and  which  were  now  flourishing  and 
of  good  size.  This  land  proved  too  low  for 
the  peach  trees.  They  suffered  from  the  win- 
ters. Mr.  Blanchard  says  he  would  not  set 
another  peach  orchard  on  such  low  land.  This 
year,  however,  he  will  have  a  fair  crop  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  peach.  The  lowest  part 
of  this  piece  of  lana  has  been  drained  with 
blind  ditches,  and  yields  heavy  crops  of  ex- 
cellent grass.  The  whole  lot  is  worth  now 
some  five  times  its  former  value.  Should  a 
favorable  year  for  the  apple  come  round  again, 
this  orchard  will  yield  a  very  handsome  return. 

Another  young  apple  orchard  of  three  acres, 
purchased  by  Mr.  Blanchard  three  years  ago, 
for  a  little  less  than  three  hundred  dollars, 
would  now  bring  readily  one  thousand  dollars ; 
the  increased  vidue  being  due  chiefly  to  judi- 
cious cultivation.  The  trees  are  now  very 
thrif);y  over  the  whole  orchard.  At  the  time 
of  purchase,  a  great  many  of  them  seemed  to 
be  going  back  into  the  ground.  It  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  they  could  not  be  made  to 
grow  so  as  to  amount  to  anything.  The  land 
is  mellow,  with  a  warm  sod,  and  the  crops 
raised  between  the  trees  have  paid  well  for  all 
the  expense  of  cultivation. 

Another  tract  of  land  situated  near  his 
present  residence,  purchased  by  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard, also  illustrates  the  magical  effect  of  the 
hand  of  judicious  improvement.  Twenty-seven 
acres,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  were  bought 
two  years  ago  for  $18(X).  A  lar^e  part  of  it 
was  moss-bound  and  unproductive;  and  was 
considered  nearly  worthless  for  cultivation, 
simply  because  it  had  lain  for  years  without 
being  tilled ;  the  rest  of  it  was  coming  up  to 
young  wood.  Some  of  this,  having  been  bro- 
ken up,  was  planted  this  year.  Upon  it  there 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  of  com  we 
have  seen  this  season.  This  land,  thus  improv- 
ed, would  readily  sell  for  $100  per  acre ;  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  cultivate  the 
whole  in  the  same  manner.  He  has  sold  the 
house  for  $900 ;  the  bam,  with  less  than  an 
acre,  would  bring  $900  more.  If  we  reckon 
the  crops  as  paying  the  cost  of  cultivation, — 
which  Mr.  Blanchard  estimates  they  will  do, 
and  more, — ^there  is  a  present  gain  in  this  one 
agricultural  enterprise  of  over  $2500.  This 
land,  as  soon  as  improved,  will  be  in  quick 
demand  for  building  lots.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  thriving  viUage,  and  the  pros- 
pective value  to  the  owner  is  very  great. 

For  the  last  twenty  vears;  Mr.  Blanchard 
has  been  engaged  in  the  laborious  business  of 
marketing  farm  produce ;  including  not  only 
vegetables  and  fruits,  but  calves,  poultry,  &c. 
The  village  of  West  Acton  is  said  to  be  more 
largely  engaged  in  this  trade  than  any  other 
interior  town  m  the  State.  There  are  large 
apple  houses  here,  where  several  thousand 
barrels  of  apples  are  annually  stored ;  most  of 
which,  of  late,  have  been  purchased  in  other 
States,  by  the  enterprising  dealers  of  this 
place. 
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In  the  single  article  of  berries,  as  many  as 
200  bushels  per  day  have  frequently  been  sent 
to  market  from  this  depot ;  and,  of  these,  Mr. 
Blanchard  has  sent  fully  one-half.  During 
this  time,  he  has  also  carried  on  a  large  farm, 
employing  constantly  quite  a  number  of  men. 

He^  served  a  full  apprenticeship  upon  the 
farm  in  his  boyhood,  and  prides  himself  upon 
this  education  as  the  foundation  of  his  success. 
He  intends,  hereafter,  to  relieve  himself  from 
many  of  the  laborious  cares  incident  to  his  bu- 
dness  as  a  marketman,  and  devote  himself 
more  particularly  to  farming. 

By  untiring  mdustry,  enterprise,  honesty, 
and  fair  dealmg,  Mr.  Blanchard  has  won  the 
highest  character  in  the  community ;  and  has 
fairly  earned  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  which  he 
has  thus  liberally  obtained  while  yet  a  young 
man. 

In  speaking  of  these  particular  improve- 
ments, 1  would  not  be  understood  as  intimating 
that  there  are  not  other  individuals  and  other 
specimens  of  improvements  all  around  that  de- 
serve notice,  but  being  striking  and  very  cred- 
itable instances  they  are  alluded  to  as  showing 
forcibly,  what  might  be  done  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  other  places  in  New  England. 
Let  a  like  enei^  and  enterprise,  backed  by 
capital,  and  guided  by  a  practical  farm  educa- 
tion be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  other 
waste  places,  and  many  thousands  of  acres, 
now  lying  almost  waste, — ^some  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  town,  comprising 
much  of  our  best  soil  and  within  easy  access 
to  the  best  markets, — may  not  only  be  doubled 
in  value,  but  ^atly  increased  in  attractive- 
ness. Let  this  be  done,  and  our  young  men 
would  soon  discover  here  in  our  midst  mines 
more  valuable  than  those  of  California ;  situa- 
tions more  desirable  than  those  which  allure  so 
many  young  men  to  exchange  their  New  Eng- 
land homes  for  an  ideal  Eden  at  the  West  or 
South,  or  in  some  other  occupation.         w. 


Fwr  Me  Ntw  Enffkmd  Farmer. 

WASTB  IiAND-MOWINQB-FASTUBSS-- 
IBBIOATION. 

No  one  can  travel  much,  even  in  New  Eng. 
land,  without. seeing  considerable  waste  land- 
By  waste  land  I  do  not  mean  land  naturally 
unproductive ;  but  land  naturally  fertile,  but 
which,  by  mismanagement,  either  produces 
nothing  valuable  or  less  than  it  might  easily  be 
made  to  produce.  With  this  definition,  waste 
land  may  be  found  everywhere, — in  close  prox- 
imity to  our  dwellings,  in  fields,  in  pastures, 
and  wood  lots.  Sometimes  a  spot  of  waste 
land  may  be  found  where  the  water  runs  from 
the  sink,  or  where  the  wash  water  is  thrown 
out.  Sometimes  such  waste  spots  are  caured 
by  the  sawdust,  chips,  and  other  debris  of  the 
wood  pile  being  left  to  accumulate  year  aft(T 
year.  Sometimes  where  the  broken  and  worn 
out  farm  implements,  and  the  broken  and  use- 
less household  furniture,  articles  too  numerous 


to  mention,  are  thrown  in  one  promiscixnii 
heap,  or  scattered  helter-skelter  in  eveiy  di- 
rection; and  sometimes  where  the  wa^h  of 
the  barnyard  or  hog  yard  is  too  powerful  for 
anything  to  grow  but  burdocks  and  nettle. 

In  regard  to  the  unhealthiness  and  unsi^ 
b'ness  of  such  surroundings,  and  to  the  waste 
of  manure  caused  thereby,  each  one  may  fona 
his  own  opinion.  To  say  the  least,  such  spots 
of  grouna  are  wasted.  We  hoe  too  moch, 
mow  too  much,  pasture  too  much,  and  thus 
encroadi  upon  the  growth  of  our  forests  with* 
out  obtaining  an  equivalent  benefit. 

I  have  not  found  the  first  mtfn  who  will  oon- 
tradict  these  statements ;  and  yet,  most  por^ 
sue  the  same  old  beaten  trade  which  tadr 
forefathers  trod.  The  common  practice  is  to 
break  up  grass  ground,  plant  it  two  years, 
putting  on  about  one  half  the  proper  quantitj 
of  manure,  and  seed  it  down  the  tiiird  year 
with  grass  and  grain  without  any  manure. 
The  soil  is  thus  left  in  not  much  better  condi- 
tion than  when  first  broken  up.  In  a  few 
years  land  treated  in  this  way  will  yield  do 
more  than  one  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  an  acre. 
The  average  crop  throughout  New  EngUnd 
probabljr  is  not  more  than  that.  If  this  mode 
of  farming  is  good  under  any  circum8tance.s  I 
think  it  is  not  so  where  the  land  is  good  for 
gmss,  and  is  near  a  market.  In  such  cases  I 
think  that  grass  is  the  most  profitable  crop, 
and  that  no  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  less 
yield  than  one  ton  per  acre.  On  sonae  fiel^ 
especially  moist  land,  top  dressing  is  doTibtlesB 
better  than  plowing.  Where  we  do  plow  we 
should  manure  highly,  and  lay  the  land  down 
in  good  heart.  If  mowing  fields  were  not  fed 
in  the  fall  they  would  produce  good  crops 
nqich  longer. 

Some  fields  might  easily  be  made  to  produce 
more  abundant  crops  by  irrigation.  I  know 
of  a  field  of  five  acres,  which,  without  any  ex- 
pense except  turning  a  small  stream  of  water 
on  one  pare  of  it,  and  surface  draining  another 
part,  now  produces  more  hay  and  of  better 
quality  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  It  seems 
mat  water  in  some  way  enriches  the  soil.  I 
once  knew  a  spring  of  pure  water  to  be  turned 
on  to  a  side  hiU  only  one  summer,  with  some 
benefit  to  the  grass.  The  next  spring  the  wa- 
ter being  turned  in  another  direction,  the  field 
was  plowed  and  sowed  with  oats  without  be- 
in^  manured.  During  the  season  there  was  a 
striking  difference  between  the  oats  where  the 
water  run  the  previous  year  and  the  rest  of  the 
field.  I  know  of  a  field  watered  by  a  spring 
that  is  dry  by  mid  summer,  which,  without 
being  manured,  has  produced  laiige  and  un- 
diminished crops  of  hay  for  more  Uian  twenty 
years ;  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  continue  to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  period. 
A  farmer  in  Manchester,  N.  U.,  informed  me 
that  he  had  a  piece  of  sandy  eroond  whidi 
would  not  produce  white  beans ;  out  after  wa- 
tering it  a  few  years,  by  means  of  a  brook,  it 
would  produce  anything. 
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The  management  of  our  pastm^s  is  as  bad  as 
that  of  our  fields,  and  in  some  cases  more  so. 
They  are  fed  year  after  year  without  being 
manured.  Where  they  can  be,  they  are  some- 
times plowed  and  crops  taken  off,  but  seldom 
is  any  manure  put  on.  Sometimes  pine  and 
other  trees  are  permitted  to  grow  till  they 
cover  one-half  of  the  ground,  and  then  are 
cut  down.  Now  unless  you  mean  to  make  a 
wood  lot  of  your  pasture,  why  not  destroy  the 
bushes  before  they  are  large  r  Sumac,  sweet 
fern,  hardback  and  whortleberry  bushes  some^ 
times  nearly  ruin  a  pasture.  I  have  seen  one- 
half  of  the  surface  of  some  pastures  covered 
with  what  is  variously  called  juniper,  ground 
hemlock,  &c.  Its  branches  lay  close  to  the 
ground  and  completely  kill  the  grass  so  far  as 
mey  extend.  When  small  they  can  easily  be 
pulled  up.  When  lar^  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  burmng  or  by  cutting  off  the  branches  in 
June.  Where  pastures  can  easily  be  plowed, 
I  thick  we  had  better  make  mowing  fields  of 
them.  If  by  this  means  our  pastures  should 
prove  to  be  insufficient,  the  deficiency  can  be 
supplied  by  soiling.  In  this  way  we  can  keep 
more  stock  and  keep  it  better.  Where  pas- 
tures cannot  be  plowed,  all  kinds  of  bushes 
ought  to  be  kept  from  growing,  and  I  think  it 
would  pay  occasionally  to  top  dress.  Some 
different  system  in  the  management  of  our 
pastures  is  certainly  imperiously  demanded; 
for  they  are  every  year  growing  poorer  and 
poorer.  Even  now  pasture  land  is  half  wasted. 

Derry^  N.  E„  lb67.  b.  b. 


WASH  FOB  BABN8. 

There  is  no  cheap  substitute  for  oil  pamt. 
All  the  different  kinds  of  white-washins  are  in- 
capable of  shuttinff  out  moisture.  The  sides 
of  buildings  e^pecidly  exposed  to  rains,  will 
lose  a  portion  of  any  kind  of  wash  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  frost  and  moisture.  Oil  paint 
obviates  this  difficulty.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wash  recommended ;  but  with 
a  single  exception  we  have  never  found  any- 
thing better  tluui  a  mixture  of  good  lime  and 
water.  This  exception  we  have  made  a  thor- 
ough trial  with.  A  rough  bam,  which  re- 
ceived a  coating  four  years  ago,  now  retains 
most  of  it,  although  a  considerable  portion  is 
scaled  off  on  the  most  exposed  side.  This 
yftifh  is  made  substantially  as  follows :  One 
peck  of  fine  beach  sand,  three  pecks  of  water 
lime,  and  four  quarts  of  salt.  These  propor- 
tions might  vaiT  without  detriment — there 
should  be  as  much  sand  as  can  conveniently  be 
applied  with  a  brush.  A  farm  laborer  applied 
this  mixture  early  last  summer  to  two  rough 
bams,  one  about  thirty  by  fifly-five  feet,  the 
other  twenty  by  thirty,  in  three  and  a  half 
days,  consuming  two  bushels  of  water  lime, 
which  was  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  material. 
This  coating,  now  nearly  one  yearns  standing, 
appears  to  be  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  put 
on.    It  will  be  perceived  that  the  expense  is 


only  about  one-tenth  the  cost  of  a  coat  of 
paint. 

FiBEPROOF  Wash  for  Shingus. — ^A  wash 
composed  of  lime,  salt,  and  fine  sand  or  wood 
ashes,  put  on  in  the  ordinary  way  of  white- 
washing, renders  the  roof  fifty  per  cent,  more 
secure  against  taking  fire  from  falling  cinders, 
in  case  of  fire  in  the  vicinity.  It  paj^s  the  ex- 
pense a  hundred  fold  in  its  preserving  influ- 
ence against  the  effects  of  the  weather.  The 
older  and  more  weather-beaten  the  shingles, 
the  more  benefit  derived.  Such  shingles  gen- 
erally become  more  or  less  warped,  rough, 
and  cracked :  the  application  of  the  wash,  oy 
wetting  the  upper  surface,  restores  them  at 
once  to  their  original  or  first  form,  thereby 
closing  up  the  space  between  the  shingles; 
and  the  lime  and  sand,  by  filling  up  the  cracks 
and  pores  in  the  shingle  itself,  prevent  its 
warping. 

To  Keep  Tikes  on  Wheels. — ^Hear  a  prac- 
tical man  on  this  subject:  '*!  ironed  a  wagon 
some  years  ago  for  my  own  use ;  before  put- 
ting on  the  tires  I  filled  the  felloes  with  linseed 
oil;  and  the  tires  have  worn  out  and  were 
never  loose.  My  method  is  as  follows :  I  use 
a  long  cast-iron  neater,  made  for  the  purpose ; 
the  oU  is  brought  to  a  boiling  heat,  the  wheel 
is  placed  on  a  stick,  so  as  to  hang  in  the  oil, 
each  felloe  an  hour.  The  timber  should  be 
dry,  as  green  timber  will  not  take  the  oil. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  oil  is  not  made 
hotter  than  a  boiling  heat,  or  the  timber  will 
be  bumed.  Timber  tilled  with  oil  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  by  water,  and  is  rendered 
much  more  durable  by  this  process.^* 


Value  of  Grass  Land. — ^The  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  farmers  appreciate,  as  they 
should,  the  value  of  ^rass.  Every  year  dairy- 
products  are  becoming  dearer,  because  the 
grass  region  is  limited,  and  only  a  few  years, 
will  be  reauired  to  give  any  farm  natural  for 
grass  a  value  which  now  would  be  thought  ex- 
cessive. IT  I  wished  to  buy  a  farm  lor  my 
posterity^  which  would  continually  increase  in 
value.  I  certainly  should  choose  it  in  the  re- 
gion of  grass.  For  I  do  know  £hat  during  the 
course  of  one^s  life,  a  grass  farm  will  hnns 
more  money  and  comfort  and  with  less  work 
than  any  other  farm,  whether  on  the  Sciota, 
the  Wabash,  or  the  ^iississippi  bottoms  nor 
can  a  farm  of  ecjual  value  oe  selected  and 
made  anywhere  within  the  belt>formed  by  the 
tropics,  the  whole  world  around. — N,  u,  M„ 
in  N.  r.  Iribune. 


—Hon.  Sidney  Clark,  member  of  Congress  fW)m 
Kansas,  has  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiiy  to  the 
leading  men  of  that  State  for  facts  bearlog  on  the 
Texas  cattle  disease,  with  reference  to  some  ac- 
tion on  the  subject  by  Congress. 
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AN  IfiiPOBTED  JEBSET  COW. 


The  Jersey  cattle  are  receiving  considerable 
attention  at  this  time.  Mr.  Jennings  says, 
"the  race  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  Normandy,  in  the  northern  part 
of  France.  The  cows  have  been  long  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  very  rich  milk 
and  cream,  but  till  within  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  they  were  comparatively  coarse, 
ugly,  and  ill-shaped.  Improvements  have  been 
very  marked,  but  the  form  of  the  animal  is 
still  far  from  satisfying  the  eye. 

The  head  of  the  pure  Jersey  is  fine  and 
tapering,  the  cheek  small,  the  throat  clean,  the 
muzzle  fine  and  encircled  with  a  light  stripe, 
the  nostril  high  and  open ;  the  horns  smooth, 
crumpled,  but  not  very  thick  at  the  base,  ta- 
pering and  tipped  with  black ;  cars  small  and 
thin,  deep  orange  color  inside ;  eyes  full  and 
placid;  neck  straight  and  fine;  chest  broad 
and  deep;  barrel  hoofed,  broad  and  deep, 
well  ribbed  up ;  back  straight  from  the  withers 
to  the  hip,  and  from  the  top  of  the  hip  to  the 
setting  of  the  tail ;  tail  fine,  at  right  angles 
with  th^  back,  and  hanging  down  to  the  hocks ; 
skin  thin,  light  color,  and  mellow,  covered 
with  fine  soil  hair;  fore  legs  short,  straight 
and  fine  below  the  knee,  arm  swelling  and  full 
above;  hind  quarters  long  and  well  filled; 


hind  legs  short  and  straight  below  the  hocks, 
with  bones  rather  fine,  squarely  placed,  and 
not  too  close  together;  hoofs  small:  udder 
full  in  size,  in  line  with  the  belly,  extending 
well  up  behind ;  teats  of  medium  size,  squarelj 
placed  and  wide  apart,  and  milk-veins  very 
prominent.  The  color  is  generally  cream, 
dun,  or  yellow,  with  more  or  less  of  white, 
and  the  fine  head  and  neck  give  the  cows  and 
heiiers  a  fawn-like  appearance,  and  make  them 
objects  of  attraction  in  the  park ;  but  the  hind 
quarters  are  often  too  narrow  to  work  well, 
particularly  to  those  who  judge  animal:*  by  the 
amount  of  fat  which  they  carry." 

Mr.  Flint  says,  **the  opinions  of  practkal 
men  differ  widely  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  this  race,  and  its  adaptation  to  our  climate 
and  to  the  wants  of  our  farmers.  The  most 
common  decision,  prevailing  among  many  even 
of  the  best  judges  of  stock,  appears  to  bc^ 
that,  however  desirable  the  cows  may  be  on 
the  lawn  or  in  a  gentleman^s  park,  they  are 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  general  wanti  of  the 
practical  farmer." 

The  cow  from  which  the  above  engraving 
was  taken,  was  imported  by  Mr.  J.  French, 
of  Boxbury,  Mass.,  direct  from  the  Jersey 
Islands. 
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WOOL  AT  THE  PARTS  XXPOBITIOIT. 
The  good  book  infonna  ub  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  compare  ourselves  among  ourselves, 
or  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we 
ought.  Perhaps  as  a  people  we  compare  our^ 
selves  with  others  too  seldom,  and  are  a 
little  given  to  self-glorification.  A  few  weeks 
since  we  published  a  long  account  of  the  trial 
of  mowers,  which  resulted  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  American  mechanics,  and  from  our 
former  success  in  the  exhibition  of  sheep,  we 
hoped  that  at  least  a  creditable  display  of 
American  wool  would  be  made  in  our  Agncul- 
tural  department  of  tlie  great  Paris  show.  A 
letter  from  H.  D.  L.  Sweet,  Esq.,  Secretaiy 
of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders'  and 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  addressed  to  Hon. 
H.  S.  Randall,  and  published  in  the  BurcU 
New  Yorker,  throws  cold  water  on  this  expec- 
tation.   Just  see  what  he  says : — 

Of  our  own  land,  perhaps  the  least  said  the 
better.  In  all  departments  we  are  deficient, 
except  machinery,  and  the  Agricultural,  partic- 
ularly, is  a  libel  and  a  disgrace.  I  believe  some- 
body does  show  three  or  four  fleeces  in  a  glass 
case,  locked  up  in  the  grease, — stained  and 
dirty  at  that.  One  fleece  looks  very  fine,  but 
dead  like,  and  it  may  be  some  crack  fleece  five 
or  six  years  old.  I  cannot  find  any  other  sam- 
ples of  any  kind  or  quality. 

And  as  though  this  was  not  disgrace  enough 
for  one  day,  or  for  one  World's  Fair,  Mr. 
Sweet  says,  "the  worst  thing  in  the  Exposition 
for  our  wool  growers,  is  a  Yankee  invention  to 
make  Mestiza  wool  as  good  as  our  own.  It 
takes  out  the  burrs  completely,  and  so  well 
was  it  thought  of  by  the  foreign  jury,  that 
they  gave  it  a  medal  from  a  sample  of  its  work, 
without  its  having  been  run." 

From  his  remarks  on  the  collections  of  wool 
from  other  nations  we  copy  the  following : — 

In  the  French  department  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  but  very  little.  Of  the  samples  I 
have  examined — ^perhaps  25  very  fine  ones — 
the  wool,  without  exception,  I  call  short  staple, 
▼eiy  fine,  usually  dry,  without  luster.  Some 
marked  *'  lane  wool"  was,  perhaps,  from  four 
to  six  inches,  I  should  think  coarser  than  Mr. 
Wing's  or  Gazley's,  without  luster  and  dirty, 
but  strong  and  felt  harsh. 

In  the  English  Department  I  have  found 
notiung,  except  from  the  Colonies,  and  they  do 
exceedm^ly  well.  Australia  sends,  I  think,  100 
samples  m  all,  and  all  of  them  good — some 
beautiful.  The  length,  the  fineness  and  luster 
is  equal  to  any  I  have  yet  seen  here,  and  the 
strength  good.  Canada  does  well  in  both 
combing  and  fine»  except  some  of  the  fine 


wools  lacked  strength,  but  their  combing  wool 
has  excellent  luster.  The  colonies  of  Natal  and 
New  Zealand  both  send  samples  that  are  ex- 
cellent,— ^but  in  no  great  quantity. 

Spain  exhibits  a  large  collection  of  fine  wool, 
short  and  dirty,  some  very  much  discolored, 
has  an  old  look.  Perhaps  it  is  some  that  has 
been  deposited  in  their  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  years,  as  there  is  but  little  shown 
by  individuals. 

Portugal  has  but  few  fleeces  on  exhibition, 
but  of  both  fine  and  coarse,  white  and  black 
as  well.  The  fine  is  from  an  individual  flock 
of  ten  fleeces,  of  beautiful  wool,  good  length, 
fine  quality,  bright  luster,  silky  and  strong. 

In  the  foissian  Department  are  about  100 
samples  handsomely  displayed;  fine,  short 
staple,  very  oily,  some  dirty,  but  apparently 
compact  fleeces, — some  of  the  washed  fleeces 
white  and  beautiful.  The  flock  of  Amidee 
Philbert  of  Atonania,  Crimea,  took  a  gold 
medal.  The  same  flock  took  the  prize  in  Lon- 
don in  1862.  Ilis  complete  flock  number  70,- 
000  in  all.  Russia  also  grows  some  rare  wool, 
and  what  must  be  Cashmere  goat's  hair ;  long 
wool  invariably  coarse. . 

Austria  shows  her  wool  in  little,  straight 
bottles,  with  brass  caps,  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  broad,  and  from  two  inches  to  eight 
long,  and  mostly  ungetatable.  The  wool  varied 
from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  length,  all 
in  its  natural  state,  and  in  all  about  1 ,000  sam- 
ples. The  Duke  of  Kruman  exhibits  a  few 
fleeces  in  their  natural  state, — very  fine,  veiy 
oily,  very  short,  and  very  dirtv.  Some  of 
these  fleeges,  about  60  in  all,  have  been  washed, 
some  one-half  of  each  fleece  washed,  and  show 
very  white  wool  and  a  strong  staple. 

Prussia  has  her  wool  in  flat  glass  cases  for 
samples,  about  10x16  and  two  inches  deep, — 
176  of  these  with  from  20  to  32  samples  in 
each.  The  longest  I  could  find  of  fine  was  not 
three  inches,  and  of  coarse  wool  not  over  six 
inches.     There  were  62  full  fleeces  shown. 

Wurtemburg  shows  in  Prussia  fifty  washed 
fleeces,  locked  up,  that  took  a  gold  medal. 
They  appeared  to  be  washed  after  shearing. 
They  were  not  uniform  in  length  or  (luality. 
Several  pictures  of  large  flocks  and  individual 
animals  grace  the  walls  of  the  ropm, — but  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  one-third  neck  and  head, 
and  not  squarely  built.  J.  £.  Iloflschlaeger 
of  Weisin,  shows  a  picture  of  a  Negretti  ram 
that  looked  like  a  Vermonter. 

Egypt  makes  quite  a  display  of  black,  white 
and  tan-color, — none  of  it  that  I  could  feel  of 
but  what  was  coarser  than  spaniel  dog's  hair. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  has  a  few  samples  of 
wool  that  appear  to  be  about  one-fifth  hair,  and 
20  of  the  Angora  goat,  labelled  '  *DeLaine ."  I 
could  not  get  at  them. 

From  South  America  the  show  in  some  de- 
partments is  good;  in  others,  poor.  Chili 
sends  seven  fleeces  that  ought  to  have  remained 
at  home,  and  followed  our  example.  Peru 
sends  a  single  fleece,  apparently  a  good  one. 
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The  Argentine  Confederation  sends  80 
fleeces  and  100  samples  that  for  length  are 
fair,  and  otherwise,  —  quality,  luster,  and 
8tren&;th,  are  first-rate.  She  also  shows  sep- 
arate^ her  Ions  wools,  that  are  good,  and  a 
few  specimens  of  the  wool  or  hair  of  the  lama. 

Arizona  seeds  30  fleeces  and  100  samples  of 
perfectly  splendid  wool.  Some  is  exceeding- 
ly fine,  but  strong,  very  long,  and  of  beautiful 
luster.  Samples  that  had  been  scoured  were 
white  as  undriven  snow. 


For  the  New  Englamd  FanMT, 
BUBNINQ, 

▲8  A  MEAHB  OP  BDBDCINO  THE  ROUGH  PLACES. 

Fire  has  long  been  used  as  a  help  in  clearing 
land.  It  acts  so  quickly,  saves  so  much  time 
and  labor,  that  any  other  agent  or  process  is 
considered  slow  and  too  expensive.  But  some 
begin  to  doubt  the  policy  of  using  it  at  all. 
A  practice  which  may  be  tolerated  by  a  back- 
woodt>man  in  a  fertile  countiy,  may  not  be  ad- 
visable in  other  circumstances.  All  the  advan- 
tages are  temporary,  and  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  losses ;  for  fire  is  a  great  destroyer. 
It  does  too  much ;  for,  while  it  quickly  re- 
moves from  sight,  logs,  stumps,  bushes,  and 
other  impediments  to  smooth  fields  and  thor- 
ough culture,  a  vast  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  at  the  same  time  is  given  ta  the  four 
winds.  The  slow  accumulation  of  vegetable 
growth  for  years  is  speedily  swept  away.  In 
exchange  we  have  a  few  bushels  of  ashes,  which 
it  is  true,  are  of  easy  application,  and  power- 
ful in  effect ;  but  which  would  have  rendered 
as  much  if  not  more  benefit  as  fertilizers  along 
with  the  organic  matter  from  which  they  have 
been  produced. 

Now  the  great  want  of  our  Eastern  soils  is 
just  this  vegetable  material  that  fire  destroys, 
instead  of  wasting  it  by  harsh  means,  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  cultivator  to  preserve  ev- 
ery atom  which  nature  supplies,  and  also  to  in- 
crease it  by  every  means  at  his  command. 
Stubborn  facts  are  continually  arising  to  con- 
vince the  most  casual  observer  of  this,  and  to 
show  that  the  ultimate  effects  of  burning  are 
decidedly  injurious,  and  that  the  practice  ought 
to  be  abandoned  altogether.  In  the  Eastern, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  Western  States,  the 
rapidly  increasing  scarcity  of  timber  and  fuel 
has  given  a  market  value  to  all  kinds  of  wood 
of  any  size,  so  that  our  noble  forest  trees 
which  are  in  reality  a  great  gift  to  man,  will 
soon  be  8aved  from  needless  and  ruthless  de- 
struction by  fire.  With  our  economical  stoves, 
the  smaller  limbs  and  unsaleble  parts  can  be 
used  to  advantage  upon  the  farm.  Wherever 
land  is  so  valuable  that  it  pays  to  pull  stumps 
and  roots,  rather  than  let  them  decay  in  the 
ground,  they  ought  to  have  some  value  as  fuel. 
X  et  btill  there  is  more  or  less  refuse,  and  what 
shall  be  done  with  that,  if  fire  is  to  be  excluded 
from  clearing  the  land  ?  Let  it  remain  upon 
the  land  and  decay.  likewise,  for  the  same  rea- 


sons, bushes,  brakes,  &c.,  mowed  in  pastures, 
are  allowed  to  remain.  They  do  not  materi- 
ally interfere  with  cattle  in  feeding,  while  they 
form  lEi  sort  of  light  mulch  which  lielps  shade 
the  land  from  the  sun,  protects  it  from  wind, 
keeps  it  moist  and  warmer  in  cold  weather,— 
conditions  which  favor  the  growth  of  gnus. 
Plaster  and  other  fertilizers  can  be  sown  on  the 
fallen  bushes,  and  thus  the  original  stock  of 
vegetable  matter  may  be  retained  and  increased. 
A£[ain,  where  a  quantity  of  trash  in  the  form 
of  twigs,  trimmings  of  trees  and  coarse  vege- 
tation accumulates  in  the  orchard  or  about  Die 
liouse,  unfit  for  stove  or  hogpen,  it  should  be 
moved  to  some  convenient  place  and  piled  up. 
By  mixing  a  little  lime,  plaster,  salt  or  ashes 
and  giving  an  occasional  overhauling,  the  whok 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  fineness,  especially  if 
made  in  a  wet  place. 

Nor  in  reclaiming  meadows  and  bogs,  even 
where  the  vegetable  matter  is  in  excess,  is  it 
expedient  to  bum  any  of  the  parings,  either 
to  get  rid  of  them  or  for  the  small  quantity  of 
ashes  they  will  yield.  The  toughest  sods  are 
needed  for  filling  holes  and  low  places  and 
making  roads  and  bridges,  and  as  the  adjacent 
upland  is  almost  always  deficient  in  vegetable 
matter,  the  more  tender  paiings  and  soiplos 
muck  is  ne<>ded  to  enrich  it.  It  can  be  carted 
directly  to  it,  or  perhaps  what  is  better,  first 
worked  up  in  hogpen  or  barnyard.  The  work 
of  reducing  them  to  fineness  can  be  hastened 
by  chopping.  When  slightly  stiffened  by  frost  a 
strong  man  with  a  large  axe  can  cut  up  seversl 
cords  in  a  day,  and  what  was  apparently  almost 
indecomposible  without  the  assistance  of  fire 
is  thus  speedily  rendered  fit  for  use. 

In  these  ways  it  is  possible  to  increase  that  | 
black,  rich  mould  so  much  prized  in  new  land; 
while  the  surest  and  quickest  way  of  cxhanst- 
ing  any  soil  is  to  burn  it  often.  Bum  fre- 
quently and  crop  continually,  and  even  our 
most  fertile  fields  can  be  converted  into  barren 
wastes.  And  what  in  nature  has  a  more 
dreary  and  desolate  aspect  than  these  parched 
and  arid  fields,  where  only  the  scantiest  vegeta- 
tion ban  )ly  exibts.  No  man  has  a  right  to  bom, 
and  complain  of  the  poverty  of  his  soil ;  nor 
can  any  one  afford  to  follow  such  a  wasteful 
and  exhausting  operation,  even  if  he  is  willine 
to  buy  back  the  lost  material  in  form  of  speciu 
fertilizers  at  three  to  five  cents  per  pound,  and 
strawy  stable  manures  at  six  to  ten  dollars  per 
cord.  £ven  if  any  one  finds  a  present  gam 
from  burning,  it  will  ultimately  cost  him  or  his 
successors  years  of  patient  toil  to  restore  the 
equivalent  thus  destroyed.  Most  assuredly, 
then,  tires  are  to  be  dreaded  in  the  soil,  as  well 
as  in  our  forests  or  among  our  buildings. 

July,  18C7.  N.  a.  T. 


—In  Florida  spring  planting  begins  Febnuoy 
first,  for  com,  melons,  beans,  squashes,  and  sadi 
things  as  will  not  bear  ftost;  while  peas,  beets, 
tomips,  &c,  do  better  to  be  sown  in  September. 
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XXTBA.OT8  ASn>  BJSFIJDSS. 

SUCCESSFUL  BBS-XBBPINO. 

At  a  late  visit  to  the  apiary  of  Mr.  John  J.  Ooald, 
of  Wenbam,  Mass.,  I  saw  and  heard  so  much  that 
was  interesting  to  me,  that  I  thinlc  a  brief  notice 
will  interest  the  readers  of  the  Farhee.  Thoagh 
engaged  in  the  bnsiness  of  manafactaring,  Mr. 
Gonld  finds  time  to  manage  an  apiary  of  some  85 
swarms,  and  liaving  kept  bees  for  some  35  years, 
his  practices  and  suggestions  may  be  safely  re- 
ceived as  practical.  Ho  uses  the  Langstroth  hive, 
bot  with  an  improvement  of  his  own,  which  he 
calls  the  "double  hive,**  on  which  he  can  put  four- 
teen Ix)xe8  of  a  sise  to  contain  three  and  a  quarter 
pounds  each  of  honey.  He  has  also  developed  and 
made  mure  practical  than  has  ever  been  done  bo 
fore,  an  idea  su^rgested  by  Mr.  Langstroth.  He 
has  a  sort  of  drawer,  abont  three  inches  deep,  filled 
with  two  rows  of  com  cobs— this  drawer  has  only 
light  slats  for  a  bottom,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
cobs  in  pUice.  The  honey  board  is  removed  and 
this  drawer  put  in  its  place.  The  bees  will  attach 
themselves  to  these  cobs,  which  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  keeping  them  warm  and  carrying  off 
the  moisture.  With  this  simple  arrangement  the 
hives  remain  upon  the  stand  all  winter,  with  safe- 
ty, without  any  other  protection. 

From  forty-five  of  his  hives,  Mr.  Gould  has 
alxeady  taken  this  season  one  ton  of  honey  1  But 
Ubt  year,  although  he  expended  some  |^2U0  upon 
his  bees,  they  laid  up  no  surplus  honey.  This 
year  he  expects  to  realize  at  least  one  thousand 
dollars.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  about  two 
handred  of  these  lioxes  in  a  finishing  room,  where 
tiro  interesting  young  ladies  were  labelling  them 
for  market.  Cannot  the  Fabmbb  send  a  photo- 
grapher to  Wcnham  and  give  us  a  sweet  picture,-* 
one  that  will  induce  others  to  engage  in  bee-keep- 


X 


T.  Gould  has  the  Italian  Queens  and  has  been 
very  snocessfui  in  rearing  and  transferring  them. 


8WBLLIKO  APTBB  8CIU.TCHE8. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  through  the  Farm eb  what 
will  care  a  swelling  on  a  hoi-sc  caused  by  scratches. 
I  have  a  valuable  horse  that  has  one  of  these 
swellings,  lie  hod  the  scratches  some  eight  or 
ten  Weeks  ago,  when  his  leg  was  as  large  as  a 
common  stove  pipe,  but  the  swelling  is  now  con- 
siderably reduced.    Is  there  any  cure  ? 

Jones  Kimoslano. 

Ferruburgh,  Vt.,  Jvly  27, 1867. 

BsMABKS.— In  the  treatment  of  diseases  it  is 
very  important  to  know  the  cau^e  and  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  we  think  the  following  somewhat 
lengthy  remarks  by  Mr.  Youatt  on  the  sutyect  of 
Oreose,  or  Scratches*  will  Interest  not  only  our 
correspoudcnt,  but  aU  who  have  the  management 
of  horses,  especially  those  troubled  with  this  filthy 
diiiorder,  which  we  believe  is  far  less  common  in 
this  country  than  bi  England,  whire  Mr.  Touott 
wrote. 

In  explaining  the  cause  of  Scratches,  or  Grease 
as  it  is  called  in  England,  he  says,  "there  is  a  pe- 
culiarity about  the  skin  of  the  heel  of  the  horse. 
In  i:s  healthy  state  there  is  a  secretion  of  greasy 
matter  from  it,  in  order  to  prevent  excoriation  and 
chapping,  and  the  skin  is  soft  and  pliable.  Too 
often,  however,  from  bad  management,  tlie  secre- 
tion<of  this  greasy  matter  is  stopped  or  altered, 
•Bd  the  skin  of  the  heel  becomes  red,  and  dry, 
and  scurfy.    The  joint  still  continuhig  to  be  ex- 


tended and  flexed,  cracks  of  the  ikin  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and  these,  if  neglected,  rapidly  extend,  and 
the  heel  becomes  a  mass  of  soreness  and  ulcera- 
tion. 

The  distance  of  the  heel  fW>m  the  centre  of  cir- 
culation, and  the  position  of  the  hind  limbs,  ren- 
der the  return  of  blood  slow  and  difficult.  There 
is  also  more  variation  of  temperature  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  firame.  As  the  horse  stands 
in  the  dosed  stable,  the  heat  of  this  part  is  too 
often  increased  by  its  being  imbedded  in  straw. 
When  the  stable  door  is  open  the  heels  are  nearest 
to  it,  and  receive  first,  and  most  powerfhlly,  the 
cold  current  of  air.  When  he  is  taken  fh)m  his 
stable  to  work,  the  heels  are  frequently  covered 
with  mire  and  wet,  and  they  are  ofteneat  and  most 
intensely  chilled  by  the  long  and  slow  process  of 
evaporation  which  is  taking  place  fh>m  them. 
Everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  skin  of  the  heel  is  a  cause  of  grease. 
No  one,  then,  can  wonder  at  the  frequency  with 
which  the  heels,  especially  the  hind  ones,  are  at- 
tacked by  inflammation,  and  the  difficulty  there  is 
in  subduing  it." 

Nor  need  we  wonder  that  after  the  chaps  or 
cracks  have  healed,  that  the  legs  should  continue 
swelled.  The  horse  may  be  benefited  by  gentle 
purgatives,  or  a  few  weeks  at  pasture.  The  local 
applications  should  be  directed  to  the  abatement 
of  inflammation.  Mr.  Youatt  recommends  highly 
a  poultice  of  carrots  boiled  soft  and  mashed, 
"diligently  used  night  and  day,"  also  a  flannel 
bandage  evenly  applied  over  the  whole  of  the 
swelled  part. 

WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  THE  BIBDS  ? 

This  is  a  question  on  which  I  have  bestowed 
much  thought.  They  took  my  early  peas,  and 
then  my  cherries  and  early  fruits  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  began  to  fear  that  I  stood  a  very  small 
chance  for  a  tithing  of  the  crop.  They  were  so 
very  cool  about  the  matter,  too,  that  it  seemed  to 
me  they  supposed  the  title  was  vested  in  them, 
and  I  bad  no  rights  to  cither  vegi  table  or  lYuits, 
which  birds  were  bound  to  respect.  Be  tbib  as  it 
may,  one  thing  \»  sure,  they  were  bound  to  have 
the  first  chance,  for  however  early  I  might  apijcar 
upon  the  ground  I  was  sure  to  find  thiy  had  the 
start  of  me.  I  must  confe;<8  to  having  my  patience 
seven  ly  tried,  and  my  faith  (shaken  in  the  theory 
of  their  det^tniction  of  injects  being  a  compensa- 
tion to  me  for  the  loss  1  knevo  I  was  sustaining. 
These  losi^es  were  incontrovertible  favts;  their 
murderous  work  on  insects  and  other  fv>es  to  vege- 
tation, an  open  qnesiion,  so  far  at  least  as  some  of 
them  areconcerned^the  robin,  cat-bird,  oriole  and 
wren,  for  instance.  I  own  to  making  inquiry  of 
my  feou  one  evening  re^picting  powder,  and  shot 
and  gun,  with  ma  lice  aforethought  towards  them 
in  my  heart ;  but  the  night's  sleep  so  far  modified 
my  purpose  that  I  gave  It  up  for  the  present.  I 
have  ever  defended  the  ungrateful  rogues,  and 
begged  the  boys  to  spare  them,  contending  that 
they  paid  in  song  for  all  the  fruit  they  took,  on  the 
principle  that  the  honking  of  a  neighbor's  wild 
gander  paid  for  his  keeping !  If  a  person  happens 
to  be  located  where  not  much  fhilt  is  cultivated, 
and  tries  to  raise  some  himself  he  will  find  he  is  a 
serious  suflbrer,  and  will  be  likely  to  suspect 
that  the  birds  located  their  nests  Just  around  him 
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for  the  purpose  of  having  their  yonng  at  hand  to 
initiate  into  their  most  questionable  practices.  I 
am  not  sure  if  another  season's  experience  should 
correspond  with  the  past,  but  I  shall  have  recourse 
to  what  is  said  to  be  the  first  law  of  our  being— 
telf -defence.  K.  O. 

Broad  Brook,  Conn.,  Jtdy  20, 1867. 

WOOD  FOB  PI08    TROVOHB. 

What  kind  of  wood  is  best  for  a  hog's  trough, 
and  for  the  flooring  of  their  pens  ?  My  hogs,  in  at- 
tempting to  make  improvements  in  their  pen,  not 
having  any  great  mechanical  skill,  have  nearly  de- 
molished it.  It  must  be  reconstructed  soon.  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  above 
questions  before  I  commence  the  important  opera- 
tion. 

Suppose  an  animal's  left  eye  should  be  diseased. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Breed  would 
apply  the  butter  to  the  left,  or  right  ear.  I  don't 
know  what  he  means  by  "opposite."  e.  b. 

Derry,  N.  H.,  1867. 

Remabks.— A  feeding  trough  for  hogs  properly 
made  of  chestnut  or  white  oak  plank,  and  set  up 
iVom  the  ground  so  that  the  air  will  pass  around 
it,  will  last  many  years ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know,  for  wo  have  not  had  one  decay  yet  under 
the  above  conditions.  Our  pig  troughs  are  always 
under  cover,  and  as  the  swine  are  fed  liberally, 
and  always  come  to  the  ground  when  they  wish  to, 
the  trough  that  was  nmde  ten  years  ago,  is  as 
smooth  now  as  the  day  it  was  made.  It  was  made 
of  oak. 

The  treatment  which  swine  give  to  their  troughs 
depends  m  a  great  measure  upon  the  circumstances 
which  surround  them.  If  they  can  always  retire 
to  a  dry  bed  when  they  wish  to,  are  fed  plentifully, 
and  can  come  to  the  ground  as  they  please,  they 
will  remain  quiet  andgrow  rapidly.  As  long  as  grass 
and  other  jnicy  plants  continue,  they  should  have 
them  every  day,  and  two  or  three  times  a  day  they 
would  be  eager  for  them. 

BAISINO  TUBNIPS. 

At  this  time,  (July  20),  wise  farmers  are  think- 
ing about  the  turnips  for  next  winter.  I  have 
tried  many  ways  to  raise  them,  and  find  almost  un- 
varied success  in  thcplanof  my  lastadoption.  When 
my  haying  is  a  little  out  of  tile  way,  I  select  a  plot 
of  ground  as  much  as  I  think  I  can  manure  well, 
and  turn  it  bottom  up,  usually  using  Nourse's  Iron 
beam  Swivel  plow  with  the  subsoil  attachment. 
The  soil  is  well  turned,  and  ilie  subsoil  is  well 
broken.  With  a  good  share  harruw,  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  levelled.  Twenty 
loads  of  40  Imshcls  each  of  fine  manure  arc  put  to 
the  acre.  This  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil 
by  harrowing  or  cultivating.  I  then  mix  one 
pound  of  pun)lc-top  strup-leaf  turnip  seed  with 
sufficient  herds  gi-ass  and  red  top  for  the  acre,  sow 
it  and  bra»>h  it  in,  with  a  li^ht  brush.  The  roller 
is  then  pai>sed  over  it,  and  the  tumips  arc  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  till  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  frozen.  They  arc  then  pulled  and  put  into 
tiie  barn  cellar  and  bam  floor,  tops  and  all.  Boys 
are  hired  at  two  or  three  cents  per  bushel  to  top 
them  and  put  them  into  the  root  cellar.  I  can  find 
a  use  for  them  in  large  quantities  during  ^vinter. 
My  hogs  eat  them,  my  cows  eat  them,  my  sheep 
eat  them,  and  my  horses  are  fond  of  them.  Sown 
the  first  of  August,  they  are  sweet  and  hard, 
and  will  keep  so  nearly  all  winter.  For  earlier 
use,  they  should  be  sown  the  first  of  July.    By 


this  arrangement  no  crop  is  lost  The  first  season 
we  get  two  crops,  one  of  grass  and  on«  of  tumips ; 
the  second  season  a  better  crop  of  grass  than  nas 
grofv-n  before ;  the  third  season,  a  crop  as  good  as 
need  be.  I  would  recommend  this  method  to  all 
farmers.  It  is  a  cheap  and  sure  way  of  raising 
tumips,  which  are  veiy  desirable  in  the  winter. 
And  it  is  a  cheap  way  of  making  a  worn  out  piece 
of  land  into  good  grass.  This  may  appear  too  late 
to  do  much  good  this  season.  I  have  Known  good 
tumips  raised  from  seed  sown  as  late  as  the  tenth 
of  August,  here  in  New  Hampshire.  My  neighbott 
are  following  my  example,  which  may  be  good 
evidence  in  my  favor.  Z.  Breed. 

Weare,  N.  H,,  1867. 

DEEB  AKD  HOOS  TO  KEEP  OFF  THB  CCBCrUO. 

Tour  correspondent,  Thomas  Ellis,  Esq.,  of 
Rochester,  Mass.,  writes  so  feelingly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  sneaking  cnrcnlio,  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  giving  him  my  experience,  wliicta,  like 
that  of  a  great  many  others,  may  cost  more  than 
it  will  come  to. 

Some  twenty  years  since,  I  was  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  at  the  season  of  the  plum,  and  was  invited 
to  partake  of  some,  which  were  very  nice.  I  in- 
quired how  he  succeeded  in  raising  perfect  plums, 
and  he  at  once  told  me  the  secret.  "See  that  tnb 
of  water  ?  I  throw  the  plums  that  fall  into  the 
water,  and  that  prevents  their  going  into  the  gronnd 
to  again  come  forth  to  do  their  work  of  mischief." 
Tears  ago,  I  had  an  orchard  of  about  thirty  trees, 
mostly  of  the  Rliode  Island  greening  variety, 
which  did  well  and  bore  abundantly,  until  the 
curculio  came  for  his  share,  which  proved  to  be 
the  whole.  I  believe  he  did  not  leave  me  a  sound 
apple.  At  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
pair  of  deer,  which  I  improved,  and  alter  i»otect- 
ing  every  tree  against  their  gnawing  propensity, 
and  bnildlug  a  picket  fence  six  feet  and  a  hair 
hiffh,  I  put  tbem  into  the  orchard,  and  by  the  sec^  i 
ond  year  I  had  no  more  trouble  from  the  curculio. 

If  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  like  the  luxury  of  deei^ 
keeping,  a  few  hungry  hogs  will  produce  the  same 
efi!ect.  Alfbbd  Batuei. 

Tauntorif  Mass,,  July,  1867. 

8BLLINO  POUITBT. 

Farmers  are  selling  their  poultry  too  cheap. 
The  middle  men,  who  are  traversing  the  country 
and  buying  up  lots  of  poultry,  get  the  best  eod  of 
the  bargain.  They  grind  the  faces  lioth  of  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  At  the  present  re- 
tail prices  for  l)ecf  and  pouUr}%  the  latter  is  the 
cheaper  of  the  two,  and  farmers  should  hesitate 
before  thoy  sell  for  about  one-half  the  price  which 
the  consumer  is  obliged  to  )>ay.  Besides,  ponlOT 
is  regarded  as  more  of  a  luxury  tlian  either  veal, 
pork,  or  beef,  and  farmers  should  therefore  de- 
mand for  it  relatively  a  higher  price  than  they 
usually  obtain.  A  Loveh  of  Poultet. 

WaUham,  Mass.,  July  24, 1»67. 

Remarks.— Both  among  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  poultry  there  are  some  very  fastidi- 
ous people.  And  if  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and 
his  sons  and  his  daughters,  or  the  consumer  and 
his  wife,  and  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  happen 
to  dislike  the  job  of  dressing  a  lot  of  poultry,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Lover-of-Poultry,  backed 
by  the  editorial  force  of  the  New  England  Fab- 
MEB,  can  prevent  them  fh)m  empl03rlng  somebody 
else  to  do  it  for  them.  Still  the  questions  raised 
by  our  correspondent  are  pertinent  and  forcible. 
The  **art  and  science"  of  marketing  is  not  sniB- 
ciently  studied  by  fiirmers,  or  by  oonsumers  dther, 
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and  if  any  of  our  readers  can  anggeat  any  im- 
provement in  the  present  manner  of  marketing 
poultry,  or  produce  of  any  or  all  kinds,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  give  them  a  heiqing. 

WHAT  AILS  UY  ORAFE  TINE  ? 

I  have  a  Concord  vine  seren  or  eight  years  old, 
that  has  borne  well  fonr  years.  In  the  spring  of 
1866  it  started  to  grow  as  usnal,  bat  soon  a  por- 
tion of  the  leaves  began  to  turn  yellow,  and  the 
vine  did  not  seem  as  thrifty  as  nsaal.  It  nearly 
recovered,  however,  before  autumn,  and  I  gathered 
twenty-five  pounds  of  grapes  from  it,  although, 
owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  they  did  not 
ripen  well. 

I  sopposed  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  vine 
was  occasioned  by  the  preceding  hard  winter ;  but 
this  summer  it  looks  still  worse.  It  was  laid  down 
last  fdll,  and  it  came  out  looking  well  in  the  spring. 
But  it  did  not  siiXTt  as  usnal,  and  when  it  did  the 
leaves  looked  yellow  and  sickly,  and  continued  to 
appear  so. 

.  Mj  plan  of  pruning  has  been  to  cut  back  in  the 
ikll  to  two  eyes,  training  two  arms  horizontally, 
and  the  new  shoots  perpendicularly.  I  have  al- 
wavs  kept  it  well  watered  with  sink  water  or  soap 
sads.  The  wood  looks  healthy.  Will  some  one 
inform  me  what  is  the  disease,  and  the  remedy  ? 

BlwmJUld,  C.  W,,  1th  month,  2(»A,  1867. 

TRIALS  OF  StTERFHOSFHATB. 

A  Worcester  subscriber  in  the  Farmer  of  July 
13,  says  that  he  "wishes  to  use  superphosphate  of 
lime  on  good  ground^  where  rye  is  to  be  sown," 
and  inquires  how  much  to  use,  and  how  to  apply 
it.  I  never  had  any  experience  with  it  until  this 
season.  Last  spring  I  bought  one  barrel  of  Brad- 
ley's patent  and  sowed  upon  grass  on  a  low  mead- 
ow, leaving  some  places  (and  marking  them) 
where  none  was  applied,  so  as  to  test  it ;  but  could 
not  discover  a  particle  of  difference  in  the  crop 
where  it  was  applied  and  where  it  was  not.  I  also 
bought  two  barrels  of  Bradley's  XL,  for  com.  One 
barren  used  clear,  putting  a  tablespoon  ftil  in  each 
hill;  the  other  barrel  I  mixed  with  hen  ma- 
nure, plaster  and  loam  taken  from  under  a  stable- 
floor,  making  five  barrels  of  the  mixture.  The 
most  of  t)oth  kinds  I  applied  to  com  planted  in  an 
old  pasture  which  had  not  been  plowed  before  for 
ibrty  years.  The  corn  is  best  where  the  mixture 
was  applied.  I  staked  off  some  rows  on  good  land, 
and  used  some  of  the  phosphate  on  a  part,  clear ; 
some  of  the  mixture  on  another  part,  and  put 
ashes  in  the  hill  on  another  part ;  leaving  4  rows 
between  without  anything,  and  intend  to  harvest 
each  plot  fiepnrately  and  note  the  result.  But 
now,  where  I  put  the  mixture,  the  com  is  much  the 
largest^ and  where  the  pure  superphosphate  was  used 
it  is  smaller  than  where  nothing  was  put  in  the  hill. 
From  my  experience,  thus  far,  I  would  advise  my 
Worccrter  friend  to  use  very  little  superphosphate, 
and  to  reduce  it  with  as  much  hen  manure,  plaster 
and  scraping  from  under  stables  as  he  can  get. 

WutminsUr,  Vt„  July  26, 1867.  c. 

bee-bread. 

Twice  within  ten  years  a  large  portion  of  our 
bees  have  died  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  "bee  bread." 
We  are  sure  they  died,  and  think  the  want  of  that 
part  of  their  usual  supplies  was  the  cause.  Syrup 
made  from  refined  sugar  is  a  substitute  for  honey. 
Will  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  corresjpon- 
dents  please  to  tell  us  of  a  substitute  for  pollen ; 
and  tell  us,  also,  if  bees  kept  in  buckwheat  dis- 
tricts ever  want  for  "bee  bread"  in  their  hives  in 
the  spring.    Bee  keeping  is    a   very   uncertain 


Bonree  of  profit  while  we  depend  entirely  upon  the 
usnal  sources  of  supply  for  honey.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  good  swarm  will  fail  to  secure  enough  for 
itself  in  the  worst  seasons ;  yet  there  are  times 
when  good  swarms  fail  to  do  that.  They  must  be 
fed ;  the  little  they  really  need  must  be  given  to 
them,  or  they  die.  There  is  no  trouble  in  supply- 
ing honey,  and  it  can  be  done  at  any  season  of^the 
year,  but  economy  will  choose  a  time  to  feed. 
What  can  we  do  for  a  sapply  of  **bee-bread  }*' 
Tell  us  that,  and  yon  have  made  bee  keeping  com- 
paratiyely  safe;  lor  we  have  no  fear  for  the  moth, 
no  trouble  with  cold  in  winter,  no  foul  brood  or 
other  diseases  among  onr  bees ;  and  we  do  not  fail 
of  a  bountiful  supply  of  honey  from  the  usual 
sources  oftener  than  we  fail  with  our  stock  or  crops 
of  any  kind.  How  to  get  through  the  hard  sea- 
sons, and  preserve  our  stock  of  bees  until  a  good 
season  will  yield  a  profit,  is  the  great  question 
with  bee  keepers.  f. 

New  Hampshire,  July,  1867. 


shoulder  sprain  in  horse. 

Will  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  Farmbb 
tell  me  how  to  cure  shoulder  sprain  in  my  horse  ? 
He  will  be  a  little  lame  six  months,  and  then  well 
six  months,  and  then  lame  again.  .  r. 

Jufy,  1867. 

Remarks.— Touatt  and  Spooner  say  that  bleed- 
ing fit>m  the  vein  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  and 
mildly  blistering  the  shoulder  generally  succeeds 
in  effecting  a  cure. 

OROFS  IN  NEW  HAMF8HIRE. 

Our  hay  crop  is  nearly  secured,  and  is  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  last 
year ;  depending  much  upon  the  amount  of  spring 
and  fall  feeding  to  which  the  fields  have  been  sub- 
jected. 

Potatoes  are  looking  yery  well.  Grain  good, 
and  early  pieces  ready  to  be  cut.  Cora  is  gener- 
ally good,  but  late;  some  pieces  have  not  been 
hoed  at  all,  planting  was  so  late  and  haying  so 
early,  which  farmers  were  disposed  to  attend  to, 
though  at  the  neglect  of  other  things.  We  hear 
no  complaint  for  the  lack  of  fruit.  Small,  wild 
fruit  of  all  kinds  are  yery  plenty.  f. 

Maet  Yard,  N.  Bl,  July  &,  1867. 

A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Old  Farmer  B ,  of ,  sold  a  pair  of  oxen 

to  a  man  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  agreed  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  buyer.  Ha>|ing  delirercd  the 
cattle  according  to  agreement,  he  was  jogjjing 
homeward,  when  he  suddenly  stopped  his  horse, 
and,  thinking  aloud,  remarked,  "There !  there  1  I 
forgot  to  tell  him,  after  all  1  Them  cattle  arc  con- 
founded rogues.  I  ought  to  go  back  and  tell  him; 
I  guess  I  will ;  no,  I  won't ;  for  he'll  find  it  out- 
he  will."  EAyESDROFPER. 

,  Mass.,  July  25, 1867. 

NOTES  FROM  MAINE. 

Haying  is  the  all  absorbing  work  with  the  far- 
mers just  now.  The  mowing  machines— and  many 
kinds  too — are  put  to  the  test  of  work,  and  admir- 
ably are  they  doing  the  required  task.  Recent 
improvements  in  their  constraction,  and  the  in- 
creased skill  in  working  them,  enable  them  to  be 
used  advantageously  upon  many  fields  where  it 
has  hitherto  been  thought  impracticable. 

The  drag  rake,  the  horse  rake,  and  the  horse 
pitchfork  are  being  pressed  into  sen-ice  wherever 
available. 

Haymen  get  850  to  $65  per  month,  or  '$2  to 
$2.50,  and  some  |3  per  day,  fair  weather. 
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The  bay  crop  is  ttom  one  to  two-tenths  better 
than  last  year,  and  Is  selling,  direct  fh>m  the  fields, 
for  912  to  #16  per  ton. 

The  cultivated  crops  look  well  generally,  though 
not  qaite  np  to  time  in  maturity.  It  is  better 
growing  than  haying  weather,  the  last  half  of 
Jujv. 

The  apple  crop  will  be  very  light,— not  up  to 
last  year ;  other  fruits,  perhaps,  a  little  better. 

The  season,  thus  far,  nas  been  a  singular  one. 
Cold  wet  May ;  June  a  fine  month  for  all  work ; 
July  hot  days  and  cool  nights;  and  so  during  all 
the  season  the  nights  have  been  cold  and  cool, 
yet  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  0.  W.  TauB. 

FamUnffUm,  Me,,  July  30, 1867. 

WINTBB  WHEAT. 

We  hear  great  stories  about  wheat  in  the  South, 
West  and  at  other  points  of  our  country.  It  seems 
to  be  a  general  time  of  rejoicing,  for  it  is  plcot^ant 
to  know  that  we  have  an  abundance  of  the  prime 
staff-of  life. 

Now  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  the  question,  how 
much  wheat  have  the  farmers  of  New  England 
raided  this  season  ?  Could  they  answer,  from  two 
to  four  acres  each,  they  would  have  no  occasion 
for  a  barnel  of  flour  from  the  West,  for  I  maintain 
that  four  bushels  wheat  weighing  240  pounds, 
allowing  44  poundn  for  bran,  is  a  fair  estimate  for 
a  barrel  of  196  pounds  flour.  But  a  portion  of  this 
bran  would  be  consumed  by  most  families  who  con- 
sider wheat  meal  as  far  more  healthy  than  fine 
flour,  at  least  for  a  change. 

Fanners  who  have  Ijecn  paying  four  to  four  and 
a  half  dollars  a  bu^hcl  to  western  farmers  the 
past  year,  you  can  aflbrd  to  rai^e  wheat  for  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  With  the  exception  of 
seed,  a  wheat  crop  cim  be  raised  at  the  same  cost 
and  lalwr  that  is  expended  on  other  crops,  but 
when  harvested,  it  \>  far  more  valuable.  Is  it  not 
an  object  to  try  ?  Several  (of  the  few)  that  have 
attempted  it,  have  come  out  with  their  statements 
of  20  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Why,  then,  halt 
any  longer  ?  Sow  a  peck,  half  bUFhel,  or  a  bushel, 
in  one  corner  of  your  old  mowing  land  as  a  begin- 
ning. The  rowen  you  turn  in  is  11  good  coating  of 
manuro,— sod  wheat  is  always  best.  Let  the  gmin 
lie  in  brine  ten  hours,  rake  'it  in  ashes  or  slacked 
lime.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  two  busheis  per  acre,  and 
cultivate  two  or  three  inches  deep,  from  last  week 
in  August  to  tenth  of  September,  depending  some- 
what on  the  strength  and  earllncss  of  your  soil. 
You  are  then  safe  from  winter  kill.  Get  a  good 
growth  this  fall  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
your  crop  is  safe  as  winter  rye,  and  you  will  get 
double  the  quantity  ro  the  acre  that  yon  generally 
Iai^e  of  rye  cm  your  li^hr,  poor  soils. 

Our  grain  dealers  talk  of  a  short  crop  in  Europe. 
Should  it  prove  so,  prices  will  not  range  low  with 
us.  H£N&T  PooB. 

Brooklyn,  L.  /.,  Aug,  5, 1867. 

WHEAT    BAIMNO  BT  A  LADT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

I  do  not  know  bow  to  write  for  a  newspaper,  but 
I  want  my  ftirroer  sisters,  if  not  all  farmers,  to 
have  the  iiencficof  my  experience  in  winter  wheat 
raisin  jr.  My  husband  often  talked  alx>ut  it,  but 
never  had  Mifilcicnt  hope  or  courage  to  make  the 
attempt.  My  crop  has  been  very  large  this  year, 
to  my  delight,  oiid  I  could  not  help  t-enUirg  the 
•*wiilow*8  mite"  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  be  in 
doubt.    I  b hall  persevere,  having  had  the  sad  ex- 

Scricncc  of  laying  twenty  dollars  a  barrel  for 
our  the  ptist  year. 

The  Nlw  England  Fabmbb  isatreasnre  tome, 
having  learned  from  its  correspondents  the  valua- 
ble h'h^onof  wheat  raising,  as  well  as  many  others, 
to  help  me  in  providing  for  my  family.    Many  a 


mother  has  to  provide  for  her  famfly  fromfriB 
products,  and  I  wish  they  could  look  upon  my 
wheat  field,  take  courage,  go  and  do  likewiie. 
Should  I  live  till  spring,  1  shall  try  spring  wheal. 
I  feel  great  delicacy  in  sending  this  letter,  hot 
hope  it  may  do  good  toothers  with  small  meant. 
,  JaToM.,  Aug,  6, 1867.  Miia.  Wm.  0. 

Bemabks.— The  above  contribution  was  as  glad- 
ly received  as  were  the  "two  mites"  of  a  "certahi 
poor  widow"  of  old.  Compared  with  the  ^'ofllBr- 
ings"  of  those  who  "cast  in  of  their  abnndanee," 
this  brief  article  may  appear  small ;  but  who  Uiit 
has  the  experience  of  paying  twenty  dollan  s 
barrel  for  flour  will  deny  that  this  modest  writs 
"hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all.** 

CUBB  FOB  HOLDFAST  XIT  CATTLB. 

Having  been  successfhl  in  curing  two  rather  hid 
cases,  one  on  the  lower  and  one  on  the  upper  Jaw 
of  different  animals,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  mj 
brother  farmers  to  communicate  my  course  of 
treatment.  At  night  I  applied  good  home-made 
solt  soap  to  the  swelling,  rubbing  it  thorou^j 
into  the  hair  and  completely  over  the  swolka 
part.  The  next  morning  the  soap  waa  carefhUj 
washed  off"  and  out  of  the  hair  with  cold  water. 
This  followed  up  daily,  soon  removed  the  swellingi 
in  both  cases  after  they  had  got  to  be  of  good  siie. 
J.  H.  Mabshall. 

Nofih  Eatton,  Mau.,  Aug.  1, 1867. 

Remabks.— If  this  shall  prove  as  cflbctnal  with 
others  as  with  our  correspondent,  his  brief  state- 
ment must  be  of  great  value  to  stock  raisers.  It  ii 
commonly  believed  by  farmers  that  these  swell- 
ings, known  as  Holdfast,  Stickfast,  &c.,  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  old  teeth  being  retained  when  thq 
new  ones  are  starting,  causing  the  new  teeth  t» 
grow  out  of  the  side  of  the  jaw,  thus  cansing  iiff- 
tatlon,  which  results  in  inflammation  andswelllog. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  see 
if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  teeth. 

-  CUBE  FOB  LAHBlfBSa  IN  A  HOBBE'B  BHOrLDBB. 

Several  years  since  I  bought  a  horse  in  a  condi- 
tion similar  to  that  described  by  "R.,"  in  the  Fab- 
MEB  of  Aug.  3.  After  standing  still  a  few  dayi 
my  horFe  did  not  show  any  t^igns  of  lameness,  hot 
when  driven  a  few  miles  quick,  or  when  he  became 
tired  with  travel,  he  would  be  quite  lame. 

I  bathed  the  entire  shonlder  with  equal  pans  of 
"Mustang  Liniment"  and  alcohol,  well  mixed,  aad 
warmed  or  dried  it  in  with  a  hot  brick,  beiog 
careflil  not  to  let  the  brick  touch  or  bum  the  skin, 
rubbing  at  the  same  time.  A  few  applicaiioRf, 
once  in  two  days,  letting  the  hon>e  have  a  loose 
Ktable,  and  keeping  him  as  quiet  as  convenient, 
cured  him  after  a  lameness  of  eight  or  ten  months. 
The  application  may  not  be  of  service  in  another 
ca>e,  but  as  It  cured  my  horse  I  would  moke  it 
known  to  "E."  and  he  can  try  it  or  not  as  he 
pleases. 

I  should  consider  the  less  blood-letting  and 
blistering  the  better,  if  the  animal  was  in  good 
health  otherwii<e.  a. 

MorUpeiier,  Vt,,  Aug,  5, 1887. 

0AT8  TUBsruro  to  btb. 

I  have  n't  received  any  infbrmation  tbroagb  the 
Fabmeb  concerning  "scattering  lye  on  oatJand," 
but  have  been  told,  however,  that  the  few  oats  that 
chance  to  live  in  the  ground  through  the  winter, 
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gennlnate  in  the  form  of  lye.    What  doyoa  say 
to  that  ?  O.  8.  Bbmnbtt. 

Royaitoh,  VL,  July  29, 1867. 

Bekabks.— We  never  knew  of  oata  tnmlng  to 
ire,  nor  of  corn  turning  to  potatoes ;  bnt  both  and 
all  **tnm"ap  strangely  sometimes,  and  we  hardly 
know  what  they  sprang  from.  May  not  the  "scat- 
tering spears  of  rye  growing  on  land  which  the 
year  before  was  seeded  down  to  oats/'  germinate 
iVnm  kernels  of  winter  rye  sown  with  the  oats  or 
the  grass  seed  ?  Who  can  Aimish  the  desired  in- 
formation ? 

WHEAT  TUBNINO  TO  0HE88. 

The  party  that  complained  «f  "chess"  in  his 
winter  wheat  should  have  passed  through  his  field 
and  plucked  it  by  the  roots.  No  one  can  mistake 
it,  and  there  Is  no  necessity  of  having  it.  "As  ye 
sow,  so  shall  ye  reap."  h.  p. 

Long  hland,  N.  F.,  July  27, 1867. 


LIME  AND  SALT  FOB  OXJBINQ  HA7. 

New  Bngland  Farmeb  Ofhcb, 
Boston,  August  1,  1867. 

Hon.  Simon  Brown,— Dear  Sir: — ^Mr. 
E.  L.  Metcalf,  (E.  L.  &  O.  F.  MetcalQ  of 
Franklin,  Mass.,  called  upon  us  to-day,  hoping 
to  have  seen  you.  He  wishes  to  consult  you 
as  to  the  chemical  action  of  salt  and  lime  as  a 
preservative  of  green  hay  or  grass.  As  to  the 
fact  of  the  curing  properties  of  the  compound 
he  has  no  doubts.  This  he  thinks  his  experi- 
'ence  the  past  and  the  present  season  has  fully 
demonstrated.  But  he  wishes  to  know  koto  it 
operates,  and  whether  it  can  in  any  way  prove 
injurious  to  the  stock  which  consumes  hay 
cored  as  he  is  now  curing  his.  His  practice 
was  stated  substantially  as  follows : — 

He  commences  with  one  or  two  machines, 
according  to  weather,  help,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the 
dew  is  off,  in  the  morning,  and  pats  it  all  into 
tlie  mow  the  same  day  if  possible.  If  imprac- 
ticable to  get  it  all  in  the  day  it  is  cut,  he  puts 
it  into  cocks  which  are  capped.  This  is  carted 
the  next  day — the  cocks  never  being  opened. 
He  cuts  about  60  tons,  and  puts  in  from  4  to  8 
loads  per  day,  and  applies  a  mixture  of  about 
four  quarts  of  air-slacked  lime  and  two  quarts 
of  salt  per  ton.  The  other  day  he  commenced 
Taking  before  the  machine  had  finished  catting, 
and,  much  to  the  alarm  of  his  foreman  and 
other  hands,  put  it  directly  into  the  bam. 
Yet  with  the  application  of  the  lime  and  salt 
mixture  the  hay  thus  hurried  in  does  not  heat, 
iweat,  nor  become  musty. 

Last  winter  he  kept  on  hay  thus  cured,  4 
cows,  C  oxen,  2  two-year-olds  and  a  horse ;  all 
of  which  did  well  and  were  healthy.    Indeed, 


he  said  the  stock  would  pick  out  this  hay  from 
that  cured  in  the  ordinary  style.  He  sold  a 
ton  this  spring  to  an  old  farmer  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, who,  after  having  used  most  of  it, 
asked  him  how  he  happened  to  sell  rowen. 
On  being  told  that  it  was  not  rowen,  but  ordin- 
ary first-crop  hay,  and  that,  too,  which  was  cut 
rather  late  in  the  season;  his  neighbor  re- 
marked, well,  it  was  so  soft  feeling  and  fresh 
looking,  that  he  really  thought  it  was  rowen. 
After  being  told  that  the  hay  was  cut  and  put 
into  the  mow  as  above  described,  the  man  re- 
marked that  he  should  certainly  try  the  salt 
and  lime  himself,  for  he  never  had  any  hay  in 
the  spring  which  his  cattle  ate  so  greedily. 

By  way  of  experiment,  Mr.  Metcalf  ex- 
posed a  small  stack  of  hay  thus  cured  in  the 
mow  to  the  open  air  on  the  north  side  of  his 
bam,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  resisted  the  effects 
of  the  weather  far  more  effectually  for  the 
liming ;  and  infers  that  such  hay  would  bear 
transportation  much  better  than  hay  cured  as 
usual. 

With  this  process  and  with  modem  imple- 
ments, he  says  he  can  put  his  hay  into  the  bam 
at  an  expense  of  $2  per  ton. 

At  his  request,  I  have  submitted  the  ques- 
tion of  the  diemical  action  of  the  lime  and  salt 
on  the  large  amount  of  moisture  which  grass 
is  known  to  contain,  to  Dr.  James  R.  Nichols, 
who  has  promised  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
reply  in  the  next  number  of  his  Jowmal  of 
CkemiHry, 

Mr.  Metcalf  left  a  pressing  invitation  for 
you  to  call  and  examine  his  bamf ul  of  hay. 

I  have  frequently  salted  hay  that  I  thought 
was  rather  green,  but  have  never  tried  lime. 
I  notice  that  in  an  article,  written  by  Mr.  X.  A. 
Willard,  of  the  Utica  Herald^  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  expediency  of  liming  hay. 
Have  you  ever  experimented  with  it  ? 

Yours,  &c.,  S.  Fletcher. 

Ok  the  Fabm,  CoDoord,  Aug.  9, 1M7. 
I  think  we  had  better  publish  the  foregoing. 
I  am  so  much  interested  in  the  statement  that 
I  have  put  down  one  scaffold  of  hay  in  the 
lime  and  saltj  and  if  opportunity  offers  shall 
be  most  happy  to  compare  results  with  the 
Messrs.  Metcalf.  We  shall  cut  about  eighty 
tons  of  fodder  this  year,  and  just  now  I  am 
exceedingly  busy;  as  this  season,  especially, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  **make  hay  while  the  sun 
shinea.^^    Yours,  truly,        SiMOii  BuoWN. 


The  animal  above  represented  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Joseph  A.  Harwood,  Littleton,  Mass., 
winner  of  the  Sweepstake  Prize  oflfered  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Agticultural  Society,  at 
Concord,  September,  1866,  for  the  best  bull 
of  any  breed ;  also,  winner  of  the  first  prize 
as  the  best  Short  Horn  Bull,  by  the  same  soci- 
ety. '  Roan  Prince  was  got  by  Rising  Star, 
6129,  out  of  Lady  Sale  8th,  by  Second  Prince 
of  Orange,  2188,— Lady  Sale  6th,  by  Red 


Knight,  890,— Lady  Sale  3d,  by  Imp.  Third 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  1034  (5941,)— Imp.  La^ 
Sale  2d,  by  Earl  of  Chatham,  10,176,  &c. 

The  above  picture  is  a  correct  likeness  of 
this  magnificent  animal,  as  taken  from  life. 
He  is  now  two  years  old.  and  was  purchased 
by  his  present  owner  of  Hon.  Daniel  Need- 
ham,  of  Groton,  to  whom  he  was  presented 
by  the  Provincial  Societies  of  Agriculture  of 
Canada. 
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JPbr  ike  JSroff  EngUmd  J%rmer. 

BUOGISBS  US  FASUINa. 

Cbii  jfowng  men^eueoeed  better  in  other  odOings  than  as 
farmer $7 

I  sec  you  print,  (Feb.  16,  1867,)  the  fol- 
lomng,  which  is  the  concluding  sentence  of 
my  article  on  "Renting  Farms :" — 

The  same  amount  of  study,  tact,  talent,  energy 
and  enterprise  that  suffices  to  make  a  man  moder- 
ately saccessfnl  in  a  professional  or  a  mercantile 
career,  will  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

You  then  remark  that  it  "is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  aCTicultund  press,"  and  that  you  ^* won- 
der at  it,  as  you  do  not  believe  it  is  true." 
Also  that  you  "think  it  would  be  full  as  cor- 
rect to  transpose  the  sentence,  and  say,  "that 
the  same  amount  of  talent,  tact,  industry,  en- 
ergy, economy  and  enterprise  that  suffices  to 
make  a  man  a  moderately  successful  farmer 
would  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  pro- 
fessional or  mercantile  classes." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  was 
much  surprised  to  see  this.  I  was  trying  to 
show  that  farming  was  the  best  and  surest  bu- 
siness for  fanners'  sons  to  follow.  That  "the 
professions  are  so  cfowded  that  it  is  oiBten 
many  years  before  an  opening  is  found,  and  a 
paying  jjusiness  obtained."  And  that  "these 
difficulties  have  kept  many  talented  men  in 
Ae  back-ground  for  years,  or  finally  driven 
them  into  other  business."  While  it  was  not 
"much  better  in  the  mercantile  business,"  as 
"every  opening  for  or  avenue  of  trade  is 
crowded  and  overdone."  And  that  both  are 
so  crowded  that  "competition  and  combination 
do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
beginner."  With  other  facts  and  arguments 
offered  to  prove  that  farming  was  the  surest 
and  easiest  to  ^et  started  and  succeed  in; 
and  winding  up  with  the  sentence  in  question. 

Now,  am  I  mistaken  ?  Will  young  men  find 
it  easier,  and  be  surer  to  obtain  a  comfortable 
competency,  by  entering  into  trade,  or  the 
professions  ?  Kemember  that  it  is  not  the  ab- 
stract question  that  I  have  in  view,  but  the 
practical ;  that  I  try  to  consider  these  matters 
fls  I  find  them.  No  doubt  but  the  success- 
fhl  merchant  or  lawyer  gets  better  paid  in 
money  and  honor  than  many  successful  farm- 
cw.  Political  economists  say  the  reason  for 
^>^  is,  that  it  takes  a  costly  preparation 
in  thne  and  money  to  secure  such  success. 
^^y  farmers  will  say  that  the  so-called  intel- 
lectual classes  so  rule  society  as  to  secure 
better  pay  for  their  labor.  But  this  is  not  the 
point.  If  the  successful  lawver  can  get  more 
money  for  a  fair  day's  work  than  a  farmer 
gets  for  from  ten  to  one  hundred  times  as 
much  labor,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  best  for  young  men  to  be- 
come lawyers ;  for  practically  such  lawyers  are 
«e  exception ;  they  are  few  and  far  between, 
^bere  are  so  many  lawyers,  and  competition 
M  80  close,  sharp  and  persistent,  that  only 
wiose  who  have  great  talent,  tact  and  ability 


that  are  especially  adapted  to  the  profession, 
aided  by  intense  and  persistent  study,  ever 
attain  to  the  "front  rank"  in  their  profes- 
sion. And  then  such  "leaders  of  the  bar"  get 
about  all  the  best  business;  while  the  rest,  as 
a  whole,  have  rather  short  pickings. 

Take  this  county  for  instance.  Out  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  lawyers,  there  'are  only 
two  or  three  that  are  really  successlul;  as 
many  more  moderately  successful — ^worth  as 
much  as  average  farmers ;  while  the  rest  are 
not  as  well  off,  nor  do  they  make  as  much 
money  as  ordinary  farmers.  Doctors  are  not 
doing  as  well  as  lawyers.  Merchants  about 
the  same ;  that  is,  a  few  succeed — many  fail. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  fanners  are  generally 
in  good  circumstances,  and  making  money. 
Farms  majr  average  one  hundred  acres  each, 
and,  including  stock  and  tools,  may  be  worth 
nearly  or  quite  $100  an  acre,  while  many 
have  several  hundred  acres,  besides  several 
thousand  dollars  at  interest ;  and  this,  too,  in 
a  county  that  has  been  principally  settled  and 
cleared  up  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
by  men  that  had  but  very  little  means  to'  start 
with;  so  that  nearly  all  the  property  now 
owned  by  the  farmers  has  been  made  by  the 
present  generation;  while  the  failure  of  a 
farmer  of  .ordinary  industry  and  economy  is 
scarcely  ever  heard  of.  So  that,  in  fact,  farm- 
ers are  nearly  all  moderately  successful,  while 
this  is  the  case  with  only  a  small  share  of  the 
lawyers,  doctors  or  merchants. 

I  know  a  farmer  not  yet  forty  years  old  who, 
with  a  capital  of  only  $500  to  $600  to  begin 
with,  has  made  between  $30,000  and  $40,000 
by  farming ;  while  there  is  not  a  lawyer  or 
merchant,  of  the  same  age,  in  the  county  that 
has  got  together  as  much  money.  This  farmer 
has  a  moderate  academical  education ;  but  no 
special  study  or  preparation  for  his  business, 
more  than  other  sons  of  common  farmers, 
while  many  of  the  other  classes  have  been 
well  educated,  and  by  study  and  practical 
train&ig,  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  some  of  them  are  men  of  snperior 
ability  and  intelligence.  So  there  can  be  but 
one  reason  why  they  don't  succeed  as  well  in 
proportion  as  the  farmers,  and  that  is  they 
don't  have  the  same  chance, — they  don't  find 
the  same  opening  for  them  to  make  money  ac- 
cording to  their  tact,  talent  and  ability.  The 
farmer  found  plenty  of  business  from  the  be- 
ginning— the  others  could  not.  There  were 
enough  older,  experienced  and  well  estab- 
lished lawyers,  doctors  and  merchants,  to  do 
all  the  business,  who  had  it  in  their  own  hands ; 
and  being  men  of  much  talent, — some  of  them 
of  decided  ability, — and  having  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  they  could  not  te  crowded  out 
nor  deprived  of  patronage.  Hence  new  aspi- 
rants, however  talented  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, often  have  great  difiiculty  in  getting  a 
good  start  in  business. 

Again :  we  have  many  hundreds  of  moder- 
ately successful  farmers  in  this  county,  like  a 
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or  who  has  made    Bome   $10,000  or  I 
K)  during  the  last  twenty  years.    He  has  j 
»tle  training,  and  not  a  large  amount  of 
il  intelligence,   but  is  industrious  and 
;  qualities  which  have  enabled  him  to 
e   **a   moderately  successful    farmer/^ 
/  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  tell  any 
iiat'is  acquainted  with  his  mental  ability, 
/it  is  possible  for  him  to  attain  to  the  front 
ik  of  the  professional  or  mercantile  classes. 
If  farmers  are  thus  moderately  successful 
/ithout  any  special  education,  study  or  train- 
ing for  tiieir  business,  how  will  it  be  when 
they  have  the  full  benefit  of  these  advantages  ? 
Law  and  medical  schools,    and    commercial 
colleges,  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  classes 
they  are  intended  for.     May  not  agricultural 
schools  be  a  great  help  to  young  farmers,  also? 
I  believe  they  will   oe,  and  that  thousands 
that  otherwise  would  be  rather  ordinary  farm- 
ers, might,  with  their  help,  attain  to  the  front 
rank  of  their  calling. 

True,  men  have  succeeded  in  all  pprsuits, 
without  any  special  education  or  training  for 
their  biifiness.  But  while  this  has  only  been 
the  case  in  regard  to  few  and  rare  exceptions 
in  other  callings,  it  is  the  general,  if  not  uni- 
versal rule  with  farmers — that  is,  as  far  as 
success  is  attained.  In  fact,  I  believe  we  have 
no  farmers  that  have  been  thoroughly  educated 
and  trained  in  agricultural  schools  for  their 
business ;  that  we  have  yet  to  learn,  at  least 
practically,  the  full  advantages  of  such  prepa- 
ration. 

But  do  the  editors  of  the  Farmer  intend  to 
encourage  farmers^  sons  to  leave  the  farm,  by 
holding  out  such  inducements  as,  that  it  is 
easier  to  reach  **the  front  rank  in  the  profes- 
sional or  mercantile  classes,^^  than  to  become  *'a 
moderately  suct^ssful  farmer  ?"  Not  only  are 
all  kinds  of  business  avocations  crowded,  but 
we  hear  of  thousands  in  the  cities  that  (*4Ui^t 
find  anything  to  do.  But  a  few  months  since 
the  Tribunt  said  there  were  40,000  idle  men 
vainly  seeking  employment  in  New  York  city. 
And  on  the  tenth  of  April  the  Weekly  Tri- 
bune said : 

"And  now  let  us  once  more  exhort  the  surplus 
population  of  this  and  every  other  great  American 
city  to  disperse.  There  are  at  least  one  million  of 
them  this  day  hanging  on  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  and  arc  not  likely  to  be.  'Can't  you  give 
us  something  to  do  ?'  is  their  Incessant  whine, 
when  there  is  work  enonirh  and  good  pay  for  all, 
If  thcv  would  only  go  whero  it  is  needed.  They 
cannot  (ind  work  on  a  few  square  miles  of  pave- 
ments, heeause  there  are  too  many  people  here 
and  too  few  on  the  forms  and  in  the  rural  factories 
and  workshops.  The  world  does  not  need  so  many 
clerks,  salesmen,  bookkeepers,  music-teachers, 
governesses,  &c.,  &c.,as  seek  employment  In  those 
capacities ;  so  thousands  must  be  starved  back  into 
productive  labor ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the 
better  for  us  all." 

Now  this  i**  a  very  serious  matter  in  the  cit- 
ies ;  and  yet  it  is  the  ca^e  when  help  is  very 
scarce  and  high  in  the  country.^  Here  wages 
are  about  double  the  price  paid  before  the 


war,  and  men  veiy  acarce  at  that,  ^  that  one 
of  the  most  serious  difficulties  farmers  have  to 
meet  is  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  help. 
Now  does  the  Farmbr  wish  to  add  to  thb  dif- 
ficulty by  encouraging  a  still  greater  number 
of  young  men — fanners^  sons — to  leave  the 
farm  ?  And  will  not  this  be  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  those  that  believe  there  is  a  belter 
chance  to  succeed,  in  other  occupations  than 
in  farmina  ?  But  still  as  the  general  tenor  of 
the  editorials  of  the  Farkbr  has  been  in  favor 
of  "sticking  to  the  fann,*^  it  may  be  there  is 
some  mistake — some  misapprehension  in  this 
matter  thai  may  be  explained.  v. 

Western  New  York.  1867. 


Remarks. — ^We  admit  the  force  of  our  cor- 
respondent's strictures,  from  hb  standpoint. 
We  contemplated  the  subject  under  a  different 
aspect — an  aspect  in  which  we  think  the  occo- 
pation  of  the  farmer  is  too  often  contemplated 
— that  of  its  inferiority  as  compared  with  the 
other  vocations  of  life.  Our  remarks  were  the 
result  of  a  strong  conviction  that  those  who 
wish  to  satisfy  the  ambitious  yonng  man  with 
agriculture  would  do  well  to  pursue  some  oth- 
er course  of  argument  than  that  which  demon- 
strates the  assumption  that  *'any  fool  is  bright 
enough  for  a  farmer ,'  '—or  that  the '  'front  rank'' 
of  that  profession  may  be  attained  with  a  veiy 
small  '^amount  of  tact,  talent,  energy  and  en- 
terprise."  To  such  teachings  we  trace  the  re- 
gretful remark,  so  often  made  both  by  parents 
and  children,  and  the  sense  of  degradation  it 
implies,  that  "William"  or  "George"  or  "Jo- 
seph" "has  no  trade,  as  he  always  had  to  stay 
at  home."  After  a  familiar  practice  of  per- 
haps thrioe  seven  years  in  every  branch  of 
farming,  and  with  eveiy  agricultnral  imple- 
ment, the  poor  boy  has  no  trade, — ^no  "special 
education,  training  or  stildy  for  his  business," 
^while  he  yjfho  drives  pegs  into  a  shoe  or 
shoves  a  plane  upon  a  board  is  entitled  to  a 
rank  several  degress  above  that  of  the  "un- 
skilled laborer."  • 

True,  Mr.  "F.,"  the  New  £NGi.iin>  Fast 
MER  most  heartily  advises  the  boys  to  stick  to 
the  farm,  not  because  it  is  the  place  for  block- 
heads and  dunces,  but  because  it  is  an  appro- 
priate and  promising  field  for  study,  tact,  tal- 
ent, energy  and  enterprise ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  cautions  the  "professions"  and  all  who 
have  not  "learned  the  trade,"  against  engag- 
ing in  farming  with  the  belief  that  it  is  an  easf 
thing  to  attain  **the  front  rank  of  the  tiilen 
of  the  soil." 
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DABS  8IDB  OF  WOOIi  QBOWHia. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 
says  he  was  induced  to  engage  in  the  wool- 
growing  business  from  ''being  taken"  with  the 
way  in  which  the  beauties  and  profits  thereof 
have  been  presented  by  "Wool  Grower"  and 
other  writers  upon  the  subject,  during  the  past 
liz  or  eight  years.  But  being  "superlatively 
disgusted  with  sheep  and  the  sheep  business," 
he  prooeeds  to  detail  his  experiences  and  con- 
victions in  the  following  bill  of  particulars : — 

I  did  not  buy  sheep  at  as  high  figures  as  did 
many  other  men  at  the  same  time,  but  I  bought 
better  ones  than  many  others  did  for  the  same 
money.  I  believe  1  have  fed  and  handled 
them  with  proper  care,  but  the  thing  don't 
come  o jt  as  I  was  led  to  expect  bv  "Wool- 
Grower's"  ciphering.  He  used  to  tell  us  that  in 
a  tolerably  good  sized  flock  a  man  ought  not 
to  lose  over  tive  per  cent.,  and  in  a  large  flock 
not  "over  ten  percent.,  in  a^ear.  I  started 
with  1400.  which,  perhaps,  might  be  called  a 
large  flock;  now  1  have  never  been  able  to 
keep  my  losses  anywhere  near  as  low  as  ten 
per  cent.  I  wonder  if  "W.  G."  ever  kept,  on 
paper,  an  accotmt  of  every  sheep  which  he  lost 
ma  year?  i 

As  a  fellow-sufferer  and  neighbor  sajs, 
"Sheep  toill  die  in  spite  of  thunder."  Dunng 
the  summer  they  do  not  go  so  very  fast ;  in 
fact  if  you  do  not  put  each  one  down  on  paper 
the  very  day  the  carcass  is  discoverea,  you 
will  be  inclined  to  think,  in  the  fall, — ^O,  I 
have  not  lost  many ;  perhaps  a  half  a  dozen. 
In  the  early  part  of  winter  and  clear  up  to 
March,  you  will  feel  as  if  you  were  getting 
slon^  swimmingly,  but  don't  lay  any  flattering 
Tmction  to  your  soul  until  you  reach  the  Ides 
of  March,  the  same  Ides  which  Cses&r  was  to 
beware  of.  About  this  time,  perhaps,  you 
ttiink  it  weU  enough  to  begin  entering  in  your 
book,  deaa  sheep.  Like  an  innocent,  you 
thmk,  once  April  comes  in  and  your -flock  can 
get  a  bite  of  grass,  the  mortality  of  sheep  will 
cease.  The  next  two  months  undeceive  you 
t«nibly,  and  you  feel  as  if  shee*p  laid  down 
and  died  from  sheer  spite. 

When  "lambing-time" — ^I  believe  thafs  the 
word— arrives,  you  are  expected  by  all  good 
authorities  to  raise  75  per  cent.  You  are  just 
green  enough  to  keep  a  book  account  here 
fgain,  so  as  to  see  whether  you  are  doing  what 
is  expected  of  you.  For  awhile  you  feel  first- 
vitte;  Your  book  reads,  so  many  ewes  have 
lambed,  so  many  lambs  living ;  in  a  week  or 
80  vou  have  to  go  back  to  your  book  and 
chalk  out  some  of  those  set  down  as  living,  on 
account  of  the  natural  perversity  of  the  whole 
■beep  kind,  which  will  persist  in  dying  without 
tay  show  of  reason,  rutting  down,  rubbing 
out  and  altering,  you  run  your  now  badly 
speckled  book  up  to  the  time  when  all  have 
come  and  they  are  ready  for  *  'trimmiDg."    On  | 


finishing  this  job  you  proceed  to  count  your 
pile  of  tails;  as  the  pile  diminishes,  how  your 
face  lengthens !  "Only  so  many !"  in  a  mourn- 
ful tone  of  voice ;  then  you  consult  your  book ; 
book  says  so  many ;  then  you  recount  your 
pile  of  tails  and  continue  glancing  from  book 
to  tails  until  your  head  swims.  Worse  than 
all,  you  reflect,  they  cannot  be  considered 
raised  as  yet,  but  two  or  three  months  must 
elapse  before  weaning- time.  At  weaning- time 
you  take  a  fresh  count, — ^have  given  up  book 
by  this  time— and  sit  down  to  figure  your 
year's  increase.  The  number  of  increase  has 
to  be  expressed  by  the  algebraical  sign  of 
minus  before  it. 

But  I  won't  particularize  any  farther ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  my  four  years'  experi- 
ence, I  have  never  found  anything  to  come  out 
as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  by  enthusiastic 
wool-growers.  My  losses  have  been  greater ; 
my  percentage  of  himbs  less ;  my  weight  of 
clip  less ;  the  price  obtained  for  my  wool  less, 
and  I  have  been  generally  and  particularly  dis- 
apppointed.  I  have  discovered,  among  other 
things,  that  no  farm  will  carry  as  many  sheep 
as  men  tell  (for  I  forget  how  many  "Woot 
Grower"  said  a  farm  would  carry)  to  the  acre, 
and  I  have  also  learned  that  a  pasture  ought 
not  to  be  stocked  with  half  the  number  we 
meet  with  in  agricultural  papers.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  dry  seasons.  Sheep  bite  so  close 
that  when  a  drought  comes,  it  uses  up  a  pasture 
much  worse  than  when  the  same  pasture  ia 
stocked  with  as  many  cattle  as  it  ought  to  car- 
ry. I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  sheep  will  eat,  of  grass,  as  much  as  two 
steers. 

When  it  comes  to  marketing  wool  (and  I  am 
glad  I  can  agree  with  "Wool-Grower'*  on  one 
point)  I  have  found  a  great  drawback,  not  aa 
be  says,  "in  the  manner  of  marketing,"  but  in 
the  market  itself.  I  find  that  I  am  dependent 
on  the  mere  chance  that  one  or  two  buyers 
may  come  to  my  bam,  or  else  on  the  honesty 
of  some  commission  merchant  to  whom  I  may 
send  it  to  sell  for  me.  Even  in  the  latter  case, 
there  are  times  when,  for  two  or  three 
months  in  succession,  no  buyer  seeking  wool 
enters  his  lofts.  How  is  it  with  other  crops  P 
I  can  sell  my  wheat  or  my  com  to  a  dozen 
buyers,  right  at  home,  every  day  in  the  year, 
or  I  can  send  it  to  any  large  market,  and  sell 
it  to  a  thousand  buyers,  on  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  can  sell  my  cattle— either  stock  cattle 
or  fat  cattle,  and  my  hogs,  twen^  times,  where 
I  can  sell  my  wool  crop,  or  a  flock  of  sheep, 
once.  My  cattle  and  my  hogs  are  not  turning 
into  "culls,"  every  two  or  three  years,  as  are 
my  sheep. 

Your  sheep  stock  is  as  fragile  as  china-ware 
and  as  pexishable  as  strawbmies.  As  to  yoor 
wool  market  you  are  not  much  better  off  than 
those  men  who  have  bought  high-priced  Cash- 
mere goats,  the  wool  of  which  is  said  to  be 
worth  from  eight  to  sixteen  dollars  per  ponnd 
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b  could  only  find  the  man  who  bim  it. 
lay  it  is  worked  by  a  factory  in  £din- 
4Some  in  Paris,  bat  I  have  never  found 
a  who  could  tell  which.  | 

I  been  led  to  expect  great  thin^  of  the ; 
pd  woolen  tariff  passed  last  winter.     I ! 
ed  more  from  it  for  the  reason  that  it 
into  effect  immediately.    We  see  now 
much  it  affects  the  price  of  wool.     Old 
^p  men  tell  me  that  I  ought  not  to  expect 
«ch  from  it  this  year,  from  the  fact  that  the 
/untry  was  filled  with  woolens,  previous  to 
is  passage.    They  say,  hold  on  until  next  year 
ana  then  you  will  see.     I  shall  **hold  on,^^  be- 
cause I  have  to,  but  I  donH  expect  to  see  any 
benefit  from  the  tariff,  because  I  .calculate 
there  will  be  no  tariff  of  that  sort  a  year  from 
now. 

Next  winter  the  free  trade  interest  in  Con- 
gress will  say,  •* We  passed  this  tariff  last  win- 
ter particularly  to  help  the  wool-grower ;  it  has 
not  Denefited  him  the  "first  continental."  Mr. 
McCuUoch  will  say,  just  so,  gentlemen,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  get  any  revenue  from  wool 
or  woolens. 

Well,  I  have  got  sheep  to  sell,  and  so  have 
nine- tenths  of  the  sheep  owners  in  Illinois.  If 
we  can  sell  out,  or  give  out,  or  kill  out,  or  let  die 
out,  of  sheep,  I  suppose  it  will  be  all  the  better  ,.in 
a  year  or  two,  for  those  happy  wool  growers 
who,  it  seems  to  me,  keep  sheep,  not  because 
they  find  them  profitable,  but  because  they  are 
fascinated  by,  and  in  love  with  the  stock. — 
A.  B,  H,,  SMhy  County,  111.,  July,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^The  tariff  was  opposed  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  prove  burdensome 
to  the  consumer  by  raising  the  price  of  cloth- 
ing, &c.  We  do  not  understand  how  its  fail- 
ure to  verify  these  fears  can  add  force  to  that 
argument  in  favor  of  its  repeal. 


TOFFUra  CORN. 

While  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  com  is  in 
jured  by  this  practice,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it.  We.  lose  something  in  the 
weight  of  kernel,  but  gain  in  the  fodder ;  and 
materially  in  managing  the  future  harvest ;  it 
is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  go  a  little  more 
particularly  into  the  matter. 

The  leaves  of  plants  perform  two  important 
functions:  evaporation,  which  principally  is 
effected  by  the  lower  surface,  and  by  which 
the  water  that  has  been  absorbed  by  the  roots 
and  absorbent  vesseb  is  carried  off  in  part, 
leaving  the  residue  in  the  form  of  concentra- 
ted juices ; — and,  second,  respiration,  by  which 
carbonic  acid  is  taken  into  the  circulation  of 
the  plant  and  |)erforms  an  important  part  in  the 
conversion  of  the  proper  juices,  and  in  prepar- 


ing and  maturing  those  elements  which  coosti* 
tute  the  nntritious  quality  of  the  fruit  This 
process  must  of  course  cease  when  the  parts 
which  perform  the  ofiice  are  destroyed.  It 
would  seem  that  such  most  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  topping  com ;'  and  though  the  proper 
process  may  still  go  on  by  means  of  the  few 
leaves  that  are  left  below  the  topping,  yet  it 
will  be  feeble  and  partial,  the  com  will  ripen 
by  evaporation  merely;  or  rather,  both  the 
evaporation  and  the  respiration  will  be  dimm- 
ished,  to  the  consequent  injury  of  the  grain, 
which  will  have  less  of  the  nutritious  property, 
and  less  weight ;  will  be  more  liable  to  fennent, 
and  to  lose  more  in  weight  by  the  end  of  win- 
ter. By  the  process  named,  the  proper  secre- 
tions of  the  plant  are  in  ripening  rapidly  con- 
verted into  sugar ;  and  so  far  as  the  topping 
checks  the  respiration,  it  would  also  Himinish 
the  saccharine  quality  and  render  the  com  less 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  well  as  less  nutritious. 
But  after  having  tried  both  ways,  we  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  loss  is  less  to  top  it, 
than  to  siffer  the  top  to  stand,  and  dry  up  and 
realize  the  inconvenience  in  harvesting. 


AaRICUliTUBAlj  ITEICS. 

—The  regular  apple-bark  lice  have  been  foond 
upon  pear  trees  in  Illinois. 

— ^Two  correspondents  of  the  Bottott  Cultivatot 
say  they  have  each  milked  twenty  cows  in  an  boor. 
One  averages  five  minutes  to  each  cow. 

•—Budding  will  be  timely  as  soon  as  yoa  cio 
procure  well  formed  buds,  and  the  bark  of  the 
stock  parts  freely  from  the  wood. 

—The  Farmer's  Adtertiser  says  that  a  grindstone 
will  grind  cast  iron  faster  without  water  than  when 
is  is  wet. 

—The  keeping  of  goats  among  cattle  is  recom- 
mended by  Dc.  O.  M.  Brown,  of  Cumberland,  Ta., 
as  a  prevention  of  infections  diseases. 

—Fanners  in  Missouri  contribute  liTjersIIy  for 
the  establishment  of  manuikctories  in  their  ndgli- 
borhoods. 

—The  State  of  North  Carolina  ofi^rs  for  sale  all 
her  public  swamp  lands,  which  consist  of  abost 
one  million  and  a  half  of  acres. 

—Mr.  J.  Famum,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  advises  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Club  to  apply  air  slacked 
lime  to  plants,  when  the  dew  is  on,  instead  of 
plaster,  &c.,  for  striped  bugs,  rose  bugs,  &c 

—Col.  Bainbridge  who  has  an  apple  orchard  in 
De  Soto,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fruit 
growers  in  Missouri,  after  having  been  troubled 
much  by  borers  has  found  an  eiltetual  remedy  (of 
both  the  apple  and  peach  borer,  which  is,  to  make 
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ft  thick  wbttewash  ft&d  apply  to  1^  body  of  the 
trees  in  June.  This  will  keep  off  the  miller,  and 
is,  besides,  an  excellent  fertilizer. 

— M.  Comaille,  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sdence, 
tested  for  a  year  the  laying  capacity  of  three  ducks 
and  three  hens,  under  the  same  conditions,  with 
this  result :  hens,  257  eggs ;  ducks,  617  eggs. 

—Treat  your  horse  with  that  kindness  which  is 
characteristic  in  all  the  actions  of  a  merciftil  man 
—no  animal  will  appreciate  it  better  or  nespond  to 
It  with  more  gratitude  than  the  horse. 

—In  Utah  the  gulls  are  making  a  yigorous  cam- 
paign against  the  grasshoppers.  The  Mormons 
say  that  they  were  once  before  saved  from  fanUne 
in  the  same  way. 

— £ast  year  red  squirrels,  cut  worms,  and  cater- 
pillars were  remarkably  plenty  in  Maine,  this  year 
fhrmers  are  almost  entirely  exempt  fh)m  thehr 
tSTBges. 

—No  man  so  well  understands  flaming  as  he 
who  has  made  poor  land  rich,  and  he  will  keep  it 
rich.  He  is  like  one  who  has  earned  a  thousand 

dollars. 

— H.  C.  Farrar,  of  Rlchford,  Vt.,  whose  name  is 
fkmiliar  to  the  readers  of  our  reports  of  the  cattle 
market,  has  sold  nearly  300  cows  this  season  to 
fcrmers  in  Vermont,  aside  from  a  large  number 
of  cattle  which  he  has  sent  to  market. 

—The  Maine  Farmer  announces  the  death  of 
Mr.  Horace  McKinney ,  of  Waldo  county,  an  enter- 
prising £anner,  and  a  member  of  the  Conunittee 
of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  on  draft 
horses. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says, 
"many  a  housewife  may  be  glad  to  know,  when 
she  has  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  she  wishes  to  keep  a 
few  days,  that  it  can  be  successfully  done  by  plac- 
ing it  in  a  dish  and  covering  it  with  buttermilk.  I 
have  practiced  the  plan  for  years." 

--A  Milwaukee  meat  thief  knocked  in  the  head 
a  fine  five  months  old  imported  blooded  bull  calf, 
belonging  to  Wm.  P.  Lynde,  and  valued  at  |p300, 
cut  off  the  hindquarters  with  an, axe,  without 
skinning  or  otherwise  dressing  it,  and  was  ar- 
rested by  the  poUce  with  his  booty. 

--A  North  Carolhia  paper  says  that  that  State 
oaght  to  send  ^3,000,000  worth  of  blackberries  to 
market.  The  county  of  Forsythe  shipped  960,000 
^rth  of  the  fruit  last  year.  The  blackberry  grows 
wild  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  central 
ind  western  parts  of  the  State. 

—In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  asks,  Can 
BDofl  wine  be  made  f^om  grapes  grown  at  the 
North  ?  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
BorticuUure  says,  We  very  much  doubt  it.  What 
«e  or  have  been  called  native  wines  are  fixed-up 
■tiiff-grape  juice  and  water  sweetened,  not  wine. 

—The  Utiea  Herald  mentions  a  cheese  fbctory  in 
BvhunviUe,  K.  T.,  which  is  supplied  with  water 


by  a  wind  mill,  which  operates  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  manager.  For  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing all  taint  that  might  affect  the  cheese,  no  hogs 
are  kept  at  this  fiactoiy. 

—The  California  Farmer  says,  that  a  little  while 
since  a  lot  of  wheat  was  sent  from  California  to 
France ;  it  was  then  shipped  to  Liverpool,  thence 
to  New  York,  thence  to  Chicago,  the  Great  Grand 
wheat  Depot  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  after 
all  these  long  voyages  and  repeated  shipments, 
with  added  costs,  it  paid  a  profit  all  round. 

Mr.  James  A.  Pollard,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Prison,  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  has  probably  the 
largest  hog  in  New  England.  It  measures  in  the 
gfrt  6  feet,  4  inches.  In  height,  8  feet,  &|  inches. 
In  length,  8  feet,  two  inches ;  age  about  sixteen 
months.    The  estimated  weight  is  about  1000  lbs. 

—An  ox  belonging  to  Mr.  Daniel  Tahiter,  of 
Worcester,  died  Saturday  night.  On  investigating 
for  the  cause  of  its  death,  a  piece  of  steel  skirt 
hoop,  about  six  inches  in  length,  was  found  im- 
bedded in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  forming 
an  abscess  between  the  heart  and  the  lung.  The 
indigestible  substance  had  been  taken  with  Its  food. 

—At  an  exhibition  of  meat  recently  held  at 
Nancy,  France,  a  butcher  exposed  a  mare,  twenty- 
seven  months  old,  weighing  410  kilos.,  and  a  horse, 
thirteen  years  old,  weighing  520  kilos. ;  these  ani. 
mal  had  been  f^Mtcned  for  the  table,  and  were  cov- 
ered with  garlands.  The  members  of  the  Accli- 
matization Society  awarded  the  butcher  a  silver 
medal  and  fifty  f^rancs  in  money. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Vermont  Farmer  who 
recently  visited  the  flock  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Hathaway, 
of  Milton,  Vt.,  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  bred  directly  fh>m  the  **pnre  Hammond 
stock."  He  recently  sold  a  buck  for  91500.  Not 
satisfied  with  fine  wool,  the  Dr.  has  laid  out  three 
trout  ponds,  believhig  fish  to  be  cheaper  and  better 
than  pork,  and  is  now  preparing  a  cranberry 
meadow. 

—At  a  meeting  of  the  Warsaw,  (III.,)  Hort.  So- 
ciety,  it  was  stated  that  the  birds  which  do  most 
ii^ury  to  fhxit  are  the  oriole,  robin,  thrush,  cat- 
bird, jaybird  and  cedarbird,  while  blackbirds,  blue 
birds,  hempbirds,  goldfinches,  wrens  and  swallows 
do  good.  No  conclusion  was  reached  except  that 
as  birds  generally  destroy  so  many  insects  it  was 
not  thought  safe  to  recommend  their  destruction. 
Perhaps  the  best  remedy  for  their  ravages  is  to 
have  large  supplies  of  fhiit. 

—Dr.  Trimble  stated  before  the  New  York  Far- 
mers' Club  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish si>arrow,  the  canker  worm  in  New  Haven  and 
in  other  places  has  disappeared ;  also  that  the  worm 
has  another  enemy,  a  parasite,  so  small  as  only  to 
be  seen  by  the  gUss,  that  lays  its  minute  eggs  In 
the  eggs  of  the  canker  worm.  Others  ascribed  the 
decrease  of  the  canker  wonn  to  the  cold  winds  and 
rains  of  the  past  spring,  which  occurred  after  the 
eggs  commenoed  hatching. 
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filled,  according  to  the  directions  given.  I 
often  seal  up  cherries  and  tomatoes,  only  for 
winter  use,  in  one-gallon  stone  jars  that  are 
small  at  the  top,  prepared  just  the  same  as  for 
glass.  Leave  on  the  covers,  seal  with  melted 
rosin,  adding  a  little  tallow.  Try  It  on  a  piece 
of  cloth ;  if  too  brittle,  add  more  tallow  ana  vice  \ 
versa.  Cut  a  paper  aJso  for  the  top  of  the  jar, 
just  so  that  it  win  come  over  the  edge,  and  dip  a 
piece  of  thick  cloth  into  the  r*.  sin,  only  upon  one 
side,  spread  over  the  jar  and  tie  down ;  now 
with  a  spoon,  dip  and  spread  on  the  hot  rosin, 
until  entirely  covered,  pressing  down  the  sides 
with  the  hands  dipi)ed  m  cold  water.  When 
cold,  if  the  jar  is  air-tight,  the  cover  will  be 
depressed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more.  But 
if  it  is  level,  then  you  must  seal  it  over  again. 
Those  who  can  common  sour  cherries,  will 
find  them  greatly  improved  by  first  drawing  off 
all  the  juice,  and  then  covering  them  with  wa- 
ter— scald  and  drain  off,  and  cover  again  for 
sealing,  canning,  preserving  or  dty'mg.-^Fartn 
'  and  Fireside. 


will  ever  bear  you  witnef s  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  your  children ;  but  your  laces  and 
embroideries  will  crumble  to  dust.  Why  dcmH 
mothers  teach  their  children  more,  and  dresi 
them  less  P'' 


How  TO  Train  Bots.— "E.  H.  Arr,"  in 
writing  to  the  Springfield  JRepublican,  gives 
some  sensible  remarks  in  regard  to  training 
up  a  boy  in  the  way  he  should  go.    She  says : 

**Hosts  of  selfish,  thoughtless  mothers  shall 
send  upon  us  another  generation  of  listless, 
vapid  sons,  open  tb  temptation.  Years  ago, 
a  son  of  my  own  was  the  object  of  pleasant 
theories  and  plans.  An  unerring  teacher  took 
him  hence ;  yet  have  I  learned  through  him  to 
look  with  lovinff  eyes  on  other  women^s  sons, 
and  think  what  I  would  do  for  them.  O  moth- 
ers I  hunt  out  the  soil,  tender,  genial  side  of 
your  boys  natures.  Make  the  most  of  any 
gentle  taste  or  comely  propensity.  Encourage 
them  to  love  flowers,  pictures,  and  all  the 
beautiful  things  which  God  has  made.  Talk 
with  them,  read  to  them,  go  out  with  them  into 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  hallow  pleasant 
scenes  with  holy  memories.  A  daily  minis- 
tration to  their  unfurnished  hungry  minds,  a 
daily  touch  to  their  unformed  taste,  shall  make 
them  more  comely  than  costly  garments.  They 


To  Preserve  Crab  Apples. — ^Take  ofi^the 
stem  and  core  them  with  a  pen-knife,  withoot 
cutting  them  open.  Weigh  a  pound  of  white 
augar  for  each  pound  of  prepared  fruit ;  put  a 
teacup  of  water  to  each  pound  of  sugar ;  put 
it  over  a  moderate  fire.  When  the  sugar  is  sJl 
dissolved  and  hot,  put  the  apples  in ;  let  them 
boil  gently  until  they  are  clear,  then  skim 
them  out  and  place  them  on  flat  dishes.  BoQ 
the  syrup  until  it  is  thick ;  put  the  fruit  in 
whatever  it  is  to  be  kept,  in  and  when  the  s}Tup 
is  cooled  and  settled,  pour  it  carefully  over 
the  fruit.  Slices  of  lemon  boiled  with  the 
fruit  may  be  considered  an  improvement ;  one 
lemon  is  enough  for  several  pounds  of  fruit. 
Crab  apples  may  be  preserved  whole,  with 
only  half  an  inch  of  the  stem  on ;  three-quu^ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pouni  of 
fruit. 

Cost  op  Cashmere  Shawls, — 't^R  best 
Cashmere  shawls,  the  long  shawls  with  plain 
ground,  crimson,  purple,  blue,  green,  or  yel- 
low— green  are  best — ^never  cost  less  than  £135 
a  pair,  and  are  never  sold  singly.  The  next 
kind,  or  square  shawls,  much  more  frequently 
imported  into  Europe,  are  either  loom-worked 
or  needle- worked,  needle-worked  being  the 
more  original,  and  they  cost  from  £30  to  £30 
in  the  Punjaub,  without  freight  or  interest  or 
profit  to  the  importer — ^little  facts  which  wc 
commend  to  the  attention  of  women  who  think 
they  can  buv  the  best  Cashmere  at  £l5  or  eten 
£10  a  shawl.  What  they  do  buy  is  either  m 
imitation  which  never  was  in  India  at  all  or  t 
Delhi  shawl,  very  good  in  its  waj,  but  no  more 
approaching  a  Cashmere  shawl  m  beauty  thn 
in  durability.  A  man  might  lie  on  heather  ia 
a  black  Cashmere  for  twenty  years,  and  it 
would  be  as  perfect  as  on  the  first  day,  while 
every  imitation  whatsoever  will  die  QaL-^Eng- 
lish  Paper, 
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ROBERT  BACON  &  CO., 

MANUFAOTURBRS  AND  DBALBB0  IK 

GENTS'  FURNISHIN&  GOODS, 

3S7   "Washington,  Oomer   of  West   St.,   Boston. 


We  pay  especial  atteDtion  to  the  manafactare  of 

FINE   SHIKTS   TO   ORDER 

From  measure,  for  Gentlemen  or  Youths,  and  respectfully  ask  those  in  want  of  Good  Fitting 
Shirts  to  give  us  a  trial.    Among  our  stock  may  be  found  a  full  assortment  of 

RE^DYMJ^DE      SHIRTS,  * 

Of  our  own  manufacture.    Also,  a  full  assortment  of 

Collars,    Gloves,    Hosiery,    Underwear,    Hand- 
kerchiefs,   Suspenders,    Soarfe    and    Ties, 
suiii  327  Washington,  Oomer  West  Street,  Boston. 


New  England  Farmer, 

A  Large  Qiurto  Sheet, 

Thirty-two  columns  of  Seadint^. 

ONB  or  THE 

Largest  Papers  in  New  England. 

TIBltS:  $2aM>  In  advaaoe ;  $3.00  if  not  paid 

in  advance. 

j|9-B«nd  ftamp  for  speeimen. 


MONTHIiY. 

% 

F«U   SpMslttMn   2Viiiiib«re    Mat   on   reeelpi 
9t  lO  «Mite. 


'The  hofe  etrenlstton  of  the  Weekly  Fajuibe, 

Exceeding  16,600  Copies, 

BcBden  It  the  eliMipesC  medlnae  of  Itn  cIiim  in 
New  England. 


WILSOITB    ALBANY    SEEOLINQ 
BTBAl^BBBBT  VULNTB. 

CUIiTIVATBD  ESPBCIAIiliT  FOR 
tranepl anting,  and  warranted  tme.  Thia  variety 
i»  aneqaalled  aa  a  bearer;  it  ia  extremely  hardy  and 
vlgoroiu,  and  will  do  well  on  any  kind  of  aoil  or  loea- 
tion :  and  is  the  moat  profitable  market  variety,  for  New 

Price  per  100  planta 60  ccnU. 

'       "    1000     "       $4.60 

Sent  by  express.    Address  B.  A.  FI8HXB, 

*Hr  Fhniklln,Hass. 
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PRACTICAL  AND  USEFUL 

PREMIUMS 

ON  EXCEEDmO  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

See  advertiaing  pafres  for  particulara. 


LIBERAL    PREMIUMS! 


The  Publishers  of  the  Ne^w  England   Fanner, 

BEING  DESIROUS  OF  INCREASING  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE 

MONTHLY 


tm  lugltn^  j|ttiit¥» 


More  rapidly  than  |)o^^iblc  by  ordinary  weans,  offer  the 

MOST  LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS 

To  all  who  will  aid  in  procuring  new  subscribers.     The  Premiums  which  we  offer  are  oi 


We  obtain  them  directly  from  the  manufacturers,  and  know  them  to  be  as  represented. 
By  comparatively  little  exertion  any  one  can  secure  one  of  the  Premiums  offered,  and  em  if 
they  fail  to  get  one  of  the  largest  their  names  will  be  counted  in  for  a  smaller  premiiuBt  so 
that  they  will  be 

Amply  Remunerated  for  their  Trouble. 


■^"^g^SCgJl^"    - 


An  account  will  be  kept  witli  each  canvasser,  of  the  number  of  names  sent,  and  the  only ' 
*  condition  we  make  is  that  the 

MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THE   ORDER 

IX  EVERY  CASK.     As  We  offer  the  articles  named  at  a 
GREAT   REDUCTION   FROM  RETAIL   PRICES, 

We  make  it  much  easier  for  canvassers  to  secure  them. 

[8BB   NBXT  PAGE   FOB  FABTICUI«AB8.] 


The  following  table  shows  the  FremiiiinB  offered,  and  how  many  subsori- 
bers  must  be  obtained  to  seoure  them : 


^0. 


Names  of  PREMicai  Abticle«. 


Ko.  of 

Vaiite. 

iubtcri- 
bera  at 

$1.60 

#1  50 

,  2 

900 

12 

200 

3 

250 

4 

500 

7 

400 

6 

3  00 

.      4 

300 

4 

760 

12 

450 

8 

12  00 

18 

10  00 

15 

5  75 

10 

23  00 

44 

48  00 

86 

8  00 

15 

10  00 

15 

5  00 

8 

700 

10 

12  00 

18 

10  00 

15 

20  00 

36 

850 

13 

33  00 

60 

22  00 

34 

16  00 

24 

55  00 

86 

55  00 

84 

Mtmey. 


1— Oliver  Optic'H  Young  America  Abroad^    *       . 

a—   "         "        Army  and  Navy  Stories,  6  vols.,      . 

9— Labonlaye's  Fairy  ^ook, 

4— Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning, 

5— Burr's  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables,      .... 

6— Baker's  Fmit  Cnltnre, 

7-- Band's  Garden  Flowers, 

8-^ronff's  Grape  Culture, 

•  »— The  vegetable  World,  by  Flguier, 

10— Homes  without  Hands, 

11— Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  .... 

12— Worcester's     •  "  *«  

13— Gold  Pen,  (Morton's  l)cst,)  No.  6, 

14— Silver  Watch, 

Ifr-Silvcr  Watch, 

16— Fowling  Piece,    .       .  ^ 

17— Croquet  Game, 

18— Prang's  Cromo-Lithographs, 

19— One  doz.  Tea  Spoons  (Silver  plated,  best,) 

2(^-0ne  doz.  Table  Spoons,  "         "         "  .... 

21— One  doz.  Dhiing  Forks,  «  «*         «  ... 

22— Tool  Chest, 

23-Clothe8  Wringer,  (Universal,) 

24-.Joyce  Force  Funip, 

25— Nourse's  Universal  Plough,  with  extra  mould  board,  &c. 
28— Harrington's  Seed  Sower  und  Cultivator, 
27— Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,       .... 
28-Wik»x  &  Gibbs  "  "  .... 


#8  oa 
18  00 
4  50 
6  00 
10  50 
9  00 
6  00 
6  00 

18  00 
12  00 
27  00 
22  50 
15  00 
66  00 

129  00 
22  50 
22  50 
12  00 
15  00 
27  00 
22  50 
54  00 

19  50 
90  00 
51  00 
36  00 

129  00 
126  00 


IVot.  1  to  lO,  inclusive,  will  bo  delivered  flre«  of 
OMt,  by  mall,  within  the  United  HUites. 

All  oUter  Premium*  will  oo«t  the  recipient  only 
the  express  bills  from  this  city. 

The  Books  oiTered  are  all  desirable  of  their  kind. 
Tbf)  works  of  Oliver  Optic  are  among  the  most  popular 
jBTenlle«of  theday.  Any  volume  of  the  "Army  and 
Kavy"  series  will  be  sent  separately  for  two  subscribers 
St  $1.50  each,  or  two  or  more  volumes  at  the  same  rate. 
"Labodlave'h  Fajby  Book"  Is  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind  published  for  yearn.  , 

'* Homes  without  Hakds,"  an  admirable  work  on 
Natural  History,  fully  Illustrated.  "The  Vegetablf.  i 
World,"  a  miiKniAcent  book,  splendidly  illustrated, 
and  of  great  ment.  The  works  on  agriculture  and  hor- 
Ucniiure  are  standards  on  the  subjects  of  which  thoy 
treat.  The  "  Unabridged  Dictionary"  will  be  found 
ODe  of  the  most  valuable  premiums  wo  offer. 

TImel  Time  I  I  The  watches  we  offer  arc  of 
AinericaD  make,  and  reliable  timekeepers. 

The  Plated  IVare  is  substantial,  solid,  and  neatly 
made.    Will  wear  well. 

Agricultural  Impleineuta.  Tbo  farmer  will 
And  the  Seed  Sower,  FiiOUOH  and  Pump  offered  by  us 
l^hublc  articles.  Tho  Pump  is  calculated  for  a  twenty 
n>ot  well,  but  may  be  adapted  for  a  deeper  well,  at  small 
eost. 

Clothes  Wringer.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
numerous  wringers,  and  we  know  it  to  be  good,  fh)m 
experience  in  our  own  family. 

8ewUis  Maclilnes.  We  offer  two  of  tho  popular 
Mwlng  machines  as  premiums.  Of  their  value  in  the 
»ndly  we  need  not  speak. .  We  should  like  to  award  a 


hundred  of  each.  Tho  kind  offered  is  the  ordinary  fin* 
ish, — will  do  all  the  work  of  the  higher  priced  machine, 
in  exactly  as  good  style. 

Croquet.  Young  and  old  will  find  this  popular 
game  the  source  of  much  pleasure  during  the  summer 
months.  The  set  is  of  the  best  make,  put  up  in  a  box, 
with  book  giving  directions  for  use. 

Koivllng  Piece.  Boys,  you  will  ftnd  this  worth 
trying  for— an  admirable  gun. 

The  Tool  Chest  oflbred  contains  all  the  tools 
necessary  for  ordinary  work,  put  up  by  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Wilkinson  &  Ck).,  Boston.  In  good  shape,  in  a  durable 
chest,  with  lock.  We  will  also  give  a  smaller  size— value 
$15— for  27  subscribers  and  940.50;  or  a  Youth's  Tool 
Ohest— value  $10— for  18  subscribers,  and  $27.  These 
are  really  valuable  presents,  and  we  snail  feel  pleased  in 
awarding  one  to  any  subscriber. 

Adomments.  Prang's  lithographs,  "Chickens," 
"Quails"  or  "Ducklings,"  are  beautiful  pictures,  which 
havo  received  the  highest  praise  ttova.  the  best  Judges. 
The  recipient  mav  take  his  choice  of  the  three,  or  the 
whole  three  for  24  subscribers  and  $36  in  cash. 

We  repeat  onctf  more  that  every  article  offered  is 
perfect  of  its  kind,  and  the  premiums  will  be  sent 
in  good  faith. 

In  sending  names  for  premium  lists,  please  speoUy 
the  same  in  your  letter.  Don't  wait  to  secure  the  tmV 
I  list,  out 

Send  at  Once,  and  let  tho  names  be  entered  on 
our  list.    When  you  have  obtained  your  full  list. 

Choose   the  Premium 

you  desire,  and  we  will  send  it  to  your  order. 

I 


BT  Changes  of  subscriptions  from  Weekly  to  Monthly  will  not  be  counted  in  lists  ibr 
premiums. 


*  Send  stamp  for  specimen,  or  ten  cents  for  full  number  and  circular,  to 


R.  P.  EATON  &  CO., 


34  Merchants'  Bow,  Boston. 


THE  BRYANT  AND  STRATTON 

NATIONAL    BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 


ANB 


for  the  Promotion  of  Sound  Principles  and   Correct  Practice  in 
BUSIN^ESS       LIFE.. 


THE       OITE-A^T       CJH.^IT^ 

In  which  the  Boston  College  is  a  Link,  gives  us  surpassing  advantages  over  any  local  institution,  fij 


In  which  the  Boston  College  is  a  Link,  gives  us  surpassing  advantages  over  any  local  institation.  fij 
means  of  oar  conneetion  with  Colleges  in  other  cides,  as  Albany,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Foitj-dx 
others,  we  are  enabled  to  cany  on  business  between  the  several  dties,  and  thus  to  practically  iUnstnto 
the  difficult  problems  of 

Supply   and   Demand,    Balance   of  Trade,   Sliipment, 
Consignment,   Exchange,  etc., 

AVITHOUT   A    BREAK   IN   THE    CONNECTION. 


No  department  in  our  College  is  more  efficient  than  this.    Our  purpose  is  to  make  this  branch  of  oar 
course  of  so  high  a  grade  that^there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where  to  go,  to 

Our  SUCCCI48  in  teaching  writing  during  the  past  year  has  been  unparalleled ;  not  only  our  ownStn- 
dents,  but  those  from  other  Schools  m  the  City,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  superior  adTsntiffB 
Aimished,  and  all  have  united  in  commending  our  college  for  fhmishing  a  higher  class  of  hutncws 
than  could  elsewhere  be  obtained. 


To  meet  the  demand  of  the  age,  is  the  most  THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL  and  COMPREHENSIVE, 
ever  introduced ;  combining  THEORY  and  PRACTICE. 

In  order  to  accommodate  a  great  many  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  full  Commercial  coune,  we 
have  opened  , 

A    PREPARATORY     DEPARTMENT, 

In  which  Students  can  receive  Instruction  in  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  PENMANSHff,  uA 
SPELLING,  before  entering  the  Regular  Course  and  without  additional  expense. 

SPECIAL    ADVANTAGES. 

A  Scholarship  issued  at  the  Boston  College  entitles  the  holder  to  instruction  for  an  unlimited  period 
throughout  the  entire  chain. 

There  being  no  term  divisions,  students  of  all  ages  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  pursne  their  ooiii* 
as  rapidly  as  their  abilities  will  admit.  . 

The  Scholarships  are perpetual-'-aUowing  the  Student  to  pursue  his  course  as  leisursfy  orrepidfy  «*< 
may  deairCf  or  to  review  at  pleasure  during  life. 

Economy— as,  considering  the  time  requu^d  and  the  facilities  offered,  the  rates  of  tuition  sre  «» 
than  those  of  even  the  cheapest  schools  where  charges  are  made  for  a  stipulated  period.  ^^ 

To  the  whole  public  we  extend  an  earnest  invitation  to  call  and  examine  our  well  adqited  rootf 
and  fixtures,  and  our  thorough  and  practical  cour^  of  instruction.  ^ 

Specimens  of  Penmanship  and  College  paper  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  or  nu^  M  iw» 
FREE  at  the  College  Office.    Address 

BRY^^JSTT,   8TRA.TTON   &   HYDE, 

MeroantUo  Buildinc,  32  Bnnuner  Bt.»  Boston,  Xaas. 

M.  B.  HYDE,  Beaideiit  Trindptl 


A  SAFE,  OEETAIN  Ain)  SPEEDY  CUKE 


FOB 


NEURALGIA, 


AND 


ALL    NERVOUS    DISEASES. 


It  IB  an  C729FAIUNG  BXMEDT  lA  ftU  cAses  of  Neunlgia  Facialis,  often  effectuig  a  pei4ect  core 
in  leas  than  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  use  of  no  more  than  two  or  thbeb  fills. 
No  other  form  of  Neura]gia  or  Nervous  Disease  has  fiuled  to  yield  to  this  wonderful 

RKMEDIAL  AGENT. 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  general  nervous  derangements,— of 
many  yean  standing, — affecting  ike  entire  system,  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  at 
&e  utmost,  always  affords  the  most  astonishing  relief,  and  veiy  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  cure. 

It  contams  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most 
delicate  system,  and  can  always  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  fhtsigIans,  who  give  it 
their  unanimoua  and  unqualified  approvaL 

The  following,  among  many  thousands  of  our  best  citizens,  testify  to  its  wonderful  effi- 
cacy: 

"Having  used  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  PHI  personally, — ^and 
in  numerous  instances  reconuaended  it  to  patients  suffering  with  neuralgia, — ^I  have  found  it, 
without  an  EXCEFnoN,  to  accomplish  all  the  proprietors  have  claimed. 

J.  B.  DILLINGHAM,  Dentist. 

12  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Feb.  18th,  1867.'' 

R.  W.  Newell,  M.  D.,  No.  6  Staniford  Street,  Boston,  under  date  of  Jcdy  14,  1864, 
says: 

**I  am  conversant  with  the  preparation  known  as  *Tumer^s  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal 
Neurakia  Fill,'  and  from  its  use  and  success  I  am  warranted  in  giving  it  my  decided  ap- 
proval."^ 

Mr.  J.  M.  R.  Story,  for  twenty  years  an  apothecary  in  this  city,  and  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  Hospital  Department  under  the  U.  S.  government,  thus  speaks  of  it : 

"I  haVe  known  Dr.  Turners  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  NeuraljEia  Hll  ibr  twenty 
years.  I  have  sold  it  and  used  it  personally,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  it  did 
not  give  relief.  Customers  have  told  me  itiey  would  not  be  without  it  if  each  pill  cost  ten 
dolhffs.  I  think  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  remedy  for  neuralgia  and  nervous  diseases 
in  the  world." 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  postage. 

0«e  Packas* tl-OO Vtmgt  •  M&ts. 

Six  Paekaflfcs 6.00 **        97       '* 

Twelve  Paduicea 9.00 **       48        << 

It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  bj 

TURNER  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

120  Tremont  Street*  Boston. 


PURE  COFFEE  AT  HALF  PRICE, 


SECUBEB  BT  UBINO  THE 


SELF-STIRRING  COFFEE  ROASTER.  I 


ThiB  is  precisely  what  the  name  indicates, 

A  Self-Operating  Machine  for  Family  Use. 

All  who  uae  Coffee  vill  surely  SAVE  ONE-SALF  ITS  COST,  by  the  use  of  tl>i« 
Tbej  will  save  Nine-Tenths  of  the  Time  and  Labor  commonly  spent  in  coolnBg  it. 

THEY  WILL  SAVE  THE 

WTiicli   Constitutes   almost  the   Sole   Value   of  CoflFee. 

THEY  WILL  HAVE  A 

I>UIIE»    CLEAISr,     DEI^ICIOUS,    AND 
EDEAX.THY    BEVERA-OE, 

Instead  of  the  thick  and  poisonous  Syrups  now  swallowed  in  the  name  of  Coffee. 

This  Madiine  ROASTS  Cofiee  in  hot  air  ;  does  not  BURN  it  on  hot  iron. 

It  CLEANSES  it  from  all  impurities. 

It  is  JUST  AS  GOOD,  also,  for  roasting  all  proper  substitutes  for  Coffee. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  popping  corn,  roasting  peanuts,  chestnuts,  &c 

IN  SHORT,   IT  IS    ONE  OF  THE  MOST 

USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  INVENTIONS 

OF  MODERN  TIMES. 
Nobody  wlio  once  tries  it  ^will  tliink  of  doings  -without  it 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 


BY 


Eureka    Manufacturing    Company, 

106   Washington   Street,   Boston. 


MONTHLY  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Vol.  I.  OGTOBEB.  1867.  No.  10. 


TABIiE   OF   CO^TE^TS. 


Apples  In  Western  New  York Page  476 

*'       crop 469 

Afrriculturalltems 468,408 

Butter-making,  winter *58 

Cows,    Jersey 457 

Cliemical  terms 458, 485 

Corn  fodder 484 

*'        '*        and  sngar  beets 2  ....  48^ 

Dairy  in  Illinois 466 

Dahlia  roots,  preservation  of 500 

Durbams,  American,  sent  to  England 500 

ExtracU  and  Replies 469, 494 

Flies,  abont 478 

Farming,  need  of  better 486 

'*        the  true  policy 488 

Farmers'    Clubs 491 

Feed   Racks 500 

Garden  for  Septembf  r 477 

Grapes,  effect  of  climate  on 480 

"         Kelley  Island 482 

Grain  at  the  Exposition.  American 484 

Gifford  Morgan  Colt,  with  cut 492 


Hay,  lime  and  salt  for  curing 462,473 

**    Hungarian  for  sheep 46T 

Hop  suckers,   transplanting 481 

Hedges  for  railroad  fences 487 

Indexes,  alphabetical 451 

Landowner,  the 4M 

Lightning,  singular  freak  of 481 

Manures,  special 461 

Merino  Fleeces,  scoured,  Vermont  report  on  ....  475 

Market  gardening 49 

Meadows,  top  dressing 4M 

October 4SS 

'•        work 4W 

Pear,  Bartlett,  with  cut 411 

Stock,  improvement  of 4SI 

Soils  running  out 414 

Seaboard,  crops  on  the \fi 

Stones  on  cultivated  land ^ 

Swans,  geese,  &c 481 

Turkeys,  how  to  make  nsefu' 418 

West  Virginia,  farming  in 464 

Wheat,  charcoal  for 400 

Wool,  imports  in  1866  and  1867 4ST 

"     growing  at  the  West 40 

Fo6tiT« 

Indian   Bummer 5O0 

Man-of-War  in  the  Acorn (^ 

Summer .....<..4SS 

I  muatrationa. 

Bartlett  Pear 4« 

Gifford  Morgan  Colt 4W 

Initial  Letter  "C" «1 

"  «•        "O" 463 


Manufacturers  of 


ftSQU^E^Up^Ht 


FIFTY-BIX  FBIZ£  MBDAIiS. 
IN  ALL  CASES  THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  OVER  ALL  COMPETITOES, 


Best  Piano  Fortes  at  Exhibitions  in  the  U.  States, 

AND  THE  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  WOELFS  PAIR,  LONDON. 

Recommended  by  all  Une  lieadins  Artists  xvlko  use  the  Chickeriiis  Pimito  in  VrlrmU  unA 
at  al£  tl&«  Principal  Operas  and  Concerts  in  tl&e  United  States. 

No.    34=6    TVasliliiirtoii    Street,    Boston. 


Mi 


DICVOTED  TO  AOBICUIiTUBS,  HOBTICUIiTUBE,  AISTD  JLLNDHED  ABTS.^  ' 


NEW  SERIES. 


Boston,  October,  1867.       VOL.  I.— NO.  10. 


R,  P.  EATON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

OFPICX,  34  MSRCHAlffTfl'  BOW. 


MONTHLY. 


SmON  BROWN,  j  E^rroM 
e.  FLETCHER,     \  ^"0*»- 


OOTOBBB. 

"On  hni  and  field  October's  glories  fade; 

O'er  hill  and  field  thu  blackbirds  southern  fly ; 
The  brown  leaves  nistle  down  the  forest  glade, 
"Where  naked  branches  make  a  fitful  »hade, 

And  the  last  blooms  of  autumn  withered  lie.'' 

NB  of  our  most 
beautiful  wri- 
ters, and  one  of 
the  most  critical 
observers  of  the 
ever  changing 
;:5r^|'  aspects  of  Na- 
J^  ture.our  old  cor- 
respondent, Wilson 
GO,  Esq.,  says  **|iie 
two  most  interesting  peri- 
ods to  one  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  associating  some 
apfre<?able  sentiment  with 
the  [jbases  of  nature,  oc- 
cur when  the  trees  are 
putting  forth 
their  tender 
leaves  and  flow- 
ers in  the  open- 
ing of  the  year, 
nd  when  they  are  assuming  the  variegated 
lues  that  precede  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Hence 
he  spring  and  the  autumn  have  always  been 
yarded  as  pre-eminently  the  two  poetical 
easons, — ^the  one  emblemizing  the  period  of 
outh,  the  other  that  of  old  age.  But  to  the 
jye  of  the  painter  as  well  as  the  poet,  do  these 
wo  seasons  offer  the  greatest  attractions.^^ 


**In  the  spring,  while  the  leaves  are  burst- 
ing from  their  hibemacles,  and  unfolding  their 
plaited  forms,  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
tints,  which  are  constantly  changing  with  the 
progress  of  their  development.  In  autumn, 
during  a  space  of  about  two  weeks,  they  pass 
through  another  succession  of  hues,  and  this 
change,  connected  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  has 
given  rise  to  many  pleasing  sentiments,  which 
have  been  woven  into  the  poetry  of  all  nations.^* 

All  persons  do  not  enjoy  the  same  seasons 
alike ;  we  cannot  tell  why.  It  can  hardly  be 
peculiarity  of  temperament,  for  in  many  cases 
those  persons  who  are  prone  to  look  upon  the 
dark  side  of  things,  find  their  highest  enjoy- 
ment in  nature  in  **the  melancholy  days,  the 
saddest  of  the  year,"  of  which  Bryant  sings. 
Some  prefer  the  month  of  May,  when  Nature 
has  burst  away  the  shackles  in  which  she  has 
long  been  bound,  and  all  the  vegetable  world 
is  expanding  into  a  new  life.  Some  give  June 
the  preference,  when  the  air  is  redolent  with 
the  perfume  of  flowers,  while  others  prefer  the 
fervid  heats  of  July,  when  the  early  harvests 
crown  the  earth  with  their  gladdening  abim- 
dance. 

The  autumn,  we  must  confess,  does  come  to 
the  soul  with  a  melancholy  touch.  While  we 
are  silent  in  admiration  of  the  prospects 
afforded  by  every  valley  and  hill- top  within 
our  view,  that  admiration  is  tinged  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness  which  we  did  not  summon,  and 
which  we  cannot  separate  from  the  enjoyment 
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afforded  by  the  charmiDg  BceDery  before  us, 
It  is  the  answering  tones  of  Nature  in  our 
hearts.  Before  us  is  an  expiring  world;  a 
world  that  only  a  few  days  ago  was  green  and 
TJgorous,  and  of  exceeding  beauty, — now  per- 
fected and  going  into  decay,  but  like  the  last 
hours  of  the  Christian,  greatly  illuminated  by 
the  perfections  of  its  former  life.  So  may  it 
be  with  us  all. 

But  it  is  folly  for  us  to  write,  when  we  can 
find  it  so  much  better  done  by  another  and  an 
unknown  hand.  Read  and  see  how  vividly  he 
brin^  autumn  scenes  before  you.  The  very 
things  you  have  seen  and  done  yourselves,  and 
thought  of  a  hundred  times  since, — ^and  if  shut 
up  in  the  city,  that  you  have  gone  back  to  see 
and  live  your  youth  over  again  among  them. 
How  life-like  and  beautiful  is  the  following 
sketch : — 

"We  do  not  now,  and  never  did  believe  that 
autumn  days  are  *the  saddest  of  the  year.'  To 
us  they  seem  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  the 
twelvemonth.  They  come  with  their  delight- 
ful coolness  close  after  the  sweltering  summer, 
and  they  bring  with  them  the  treasure  that  the 
spring  promised  and  the  summer  toiled  to  per- 
fect. The  countless  wealth  of  the  teeming 
earth  comes  home  to  the  bams  or  hangs  pen- 
dant on  the  boughs.  The  grapes  turn  purple 
and  grow  red  in  the  face  with  the  unpressed 
wine  that  fills  their  bursting  skins.  The  nuts 
the  boys  and  girls  seek  under  the  thick  limbed 
beech,  or  beat  from  the  walnut  and  oil  nut 
trees,  are  waiting  to  be  gathered.  The  cider 
mill  has  its  teeth  examined,  and  its  tubs 
washed,  and  its  press  made  ready  for  the  cart 
loads  of  apples  that  are  turned  out  at  its  door. 
So  like  an  old  epicure  of  an  anaconda  that 
wakes  from  months  of  sleep  to  glut  itself  on 
the  rabbits  that  are  near  it !  And  the  squii^ 
rels  chirp  and  frisk  so  merrily,  with  their 
cheeks  plethoric  with  nuts  and  stolen  com,  as 
an  honest  Jack^s  with  *o1d  soldiers.^  What 
rare  sport  is  to  be  had  with  the  coons  when 
the  harvest  or  the  hunter^s  moon  plays  at  *bo-  i 
peep^  with  the  sun,  raising  their  broad  laces 
over  the  eastern  horizon,  just  as  the  sun 
draws  his  below  the  westem."  I 

And  the  month  of  the  hut^kings,  now  by  re-  j 
suits  of  the  husking  machine,  fast  becoming , 
memories  of  the  past  or  only  to  be  found  in 
rocky  New  England.     And  the  large  mellow 
pumpkins,  that  dot  the  com- field  all  over  with . 


their  rich  color,  and  seem  to  be  aching  to  be 
made  into  luscious  pies  for  these  same  bosk- 
ings,  where  rural  maidens  and  their  loven  pop 
the  question  and  claim  the  forfeit  Idas. 

"And  what  an  event  is  the  lighting  <tf  the 
first  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  particularlj  if  it 
be  of  wood,  and  be  in  one  of  those  smoky, 
roomy,  uncomfortable,  delightful  old-fashioned 
fire-places.  How  the  smoke  runs  into  ill  the 
little  crevices  of  the  chimney,  and  then,  fiigfat- 
ened  at  itself,  draws  back  and  comes  to  tbe 
hearth  again,  timid  and  distrastfill  of  the  worid 
outside.  And  so  it  coquets  and  flirts  till  the 
flames,  getting  bold  and  blustering,  run  up  the 
chimney  and  encourage  the  smoke.  And  when 
it  does  at  last  get  over  the  top,  one  little  in?e- 
let  after  another,  it  loiters  for  a  minute,  un- 
certain and  irresolute,  and  then  goes  off  in 
such  volumes  and  rises  op  so  buoyantly,  aod 
keeps  up  such  a  race  with  the  flames  all  the 
long  evening.  Henceforth  the  fire  absorbi  sU 
Tom's  care  and  his  mother's,  and  another  ii 
added  to  his  'chores,'  viz :  to  bring  in  chips 
and  wood.  The  Lares  and  Penates*  take  their 
seat  upon  the  broad  hearth-stone  for  the  win- 
ter, the  cricket  chirps,  and 

'Like  a  locust  ■brills  the  imprieoned  sap, 
Hunted  to  death  in  galleries  bliod.'" 

And  how  grand  is  what  we  call  Nitore. 
The  gorgeous  sunsets,  the  myriad-hued  foli- 
age, even  the  bare  tranks  and  stripped  branches 
of  the  forest  are  all  alive  with  beauty.  And 
to  us  it  seems  a  gladsome  beauty.  There  is 
nothing  sombre  in  it.  The  trees  put  off  their 
leaves  as  the  soldier  who  has  done  his  duty 
doffs  his  uniform  when  his  work  is  done,  and 
the  victory  gained.  The  trees  have  bone 
their  fruit,  they  have  withstood  tbe  spiing 
freshet  and  the  summer  drought.  Their  daty 
was  to  grow,  and  they  have  done  it.  They 
can  point  to  feet  of  new  twigs,  and  inches  of 
new  circumference,  and  they  lay  off  their  gl^ 
ments  for  the  rest  of  winter. 

**And  how  the  earth  takes  up  their  cast  off 
garments,  to  make  from  them  a  garment  for 
herself.  Driven  from  the  garden  of  summer, 
as  Mother  Eve  was  from  the  garden  of  Edea, 
old  Mother  Earth  sows  leaves  together,  and 
makes  to  herself  an  apron  to  cover  her  Upi 
and  of  such  a  web  of  many  colors  as  no  Isaac 
ever  yet  chose  for  his  Joseph." 

What  a  close  observer  the  writer  of  the 

above  must  be.    How  he  has  treasured  up  the 

*rho  household  gods  of  the 
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scenes,  Baymga,  and  doings,  and  the  sacred 
memories  of  home.  Thanks  to  the  Cincin- 
nati  Gagette  for  the  pleasure  we  have  fonnd 
m  reading  him,  and  which  we  mean  tens  of 
thonsands  of  others  shall  enjoj  through  these 
oolmnns.  Come  and  rusticate  with  ns,  friend, 
in  the  "Woods  of  Walden/'  on  the  banks  of 
the  "classic*'  Concord  river,  amid  whispering 
hemlocks  and  gorgeous  autmnnal.sceneiy. 

OOTOBBB  WOBX. 

No  month  in  the  year  affords  more  pleasant 
opportiinities  for  ont-door  work  than  October. 
It  is  usually  dry  and  cool,  so  that  men  and 
teams  feel  lusty  and  strong.  The  days  are  not 
ao  long  as  to  exhaust  either,  and  with  all 
things  in  order,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to- 
wards permanent  improvements  on  the  farm, 
besides  attending  to  the  stock  and  the  crops. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  for  draining,  which  is  a  work 
greatly  needed  on  many  farms.  Needed,  be- 
cause there  are  acres  of  low,  moist  ground  on 
them  which  produce  but  one  ton  of  ordinary 
hay  each  year,  worth,  perhaps,  ten  dollars  a 
ton,  while,  with  proper  drainage,  ploughing, 
manuring  a  little  and  seeding,  they  would 
produce  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  two 
tons  per  acre  for  ten  years  in  succession,  and 
worth  from  $10  to  $16  per  ton.  Every  second 
year  such  land  ought  to  receive  a  top  dressing 
of  well  rotted  manure,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  which  we  have  assumed.  In  most 
cases  no  money  need  be  expended  to  reclaim 
such  lands,  excepting  for  grass  seed,  if  the 
proprietor  does  not  raise  it  himself.  The  re- 
clamation of  such  lands  will  pay  the  farmer 
twice  as  much  interest  as  the  investment  of  his 
money  will  in  railroad,  bank,  or  most  other 
stocks.  The  investment  of  their  money  in 
Tsrious  kinds  of  stocks  where  the  income  is 
small,  at  most,  and  where  dividends  are  with- 
held, and  ruinous  losses  frequently  ensue,  in- 
stead of  investing  in  the  soil  about  their  doors, 
is  an  error  which  a  great  many  New  England 
farmers  fall  into.  If  they  would  make  an  ex- 
periment upon  one  acre,  keeping  an  accurate 
account  of  the  cost  of  reclamation,  and  the 
▼alue  of  its  products  for  five  years,  they  would 
find  that  the  products  of  the  land  would  give 
an  income  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that 
derived  from  most  stocks.  This  income  would 
be  liable  to  few  fluctuations,  and  would  be  ab- 
solutely secure  from  any  great  loss. 


Next  to  the  middle  of  June,  October  is  the 
best  time  for  pruning  apple  and  other  trees. 
They  are  then  in  a  comparatively  quiet  state, 
and  will  not  bleed  when  they  are  cut. 

If  the  month  proves  a  particularly  dry  one, 
every  available  nioment  should  be  occupied  to 
accumulate  materials  to  increase  the  manure 
heap  throughout  the  winter.  One  of  the  best 
of  all  materials  for  this  purpose  is  pecU.  In- 
deed, old,  highly  decomposed  peat  is  an  excel- 
lent manure  in  itself.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  absorbents  in  nature,  and  if 
added  to  the  droppings  of  the  stock  once  a 
week,  will  store  up  and  preserve  every  pound 
of  them  for  future  use. 

Cattle  who  are  fattening  for  beef,  and 
swine  intended  for  slaughtering  in  December, 
will  require  especial  attention  while  mild 
weather  lasts.  They  will  grow  much  faster 
on  the  same  food,  than  when  the  weather  is 
cold. 

Much  cost  of  fuel,  vexation  and  discomfort 
may  be  avoided  by  careful  attention  to  the 
buildings  before  blustering  weather  sets  in. 
From  the  saddle  boards  to  the  underpinning, 
every  part  ought  to  be  examined,  and  a  shingle 
put  in  place,  a  clapboard  nailed  down,  a  pane  of 
glasss  set,  or  a  door  righted  up  wherever 
either  are  needed.  If  the  house  needs  bank- 
ing up,  it  may  be  done  easier  and  better  with 
hemlock  or  pine  brush  laid  closely  together 
against  the  bottom  of  the  house.  The  first 
snow  that  falls  will  be  likely  to  fill  all  the 
openings  in  the  brush,  and  the  frost  will  not 
penetrate  half  as  quick  as  it  would  a  mass  of 
earth.  When  the  brush  is  removed  in  the 
spring  it  may  be  burnt  in  the  garden,  where 
the  ashes  will  afford  a  most  valuable  dressing. 

October  affords  a  good  time  to  clear  up 
under  the  walls— cut  the  bushes  and  tear  up 
the  roots,  and  if  the  loam  has  accumulated 
there,  as  it  often  does  in  the  course  of  years, 
cart  it  out  and  spread  on  the  grass  lands.  It 
will  be  as  valuable  as  a  light  dressing  of 
manure. 

Many  other  things  will  call  for  the  attention 
of  the  farmer  during  the  month,  which,  if  ne- 
glected, cannot  be  so  well  done  at  any  other 
time.  He  must  remember  that  thrift  comes 
more  frequently  from  systematic  industry  than 
from  what  is  called  "good  luck.^^ 


—Proper  care  of  our  horses  would  obviate  man/ 
painfhl  diseases. 
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THB  IiANDOWBlDB. 

When  I  come  withiD  sight  of  my  farm,  after 
haying  been  away,  a  pleasant  sensation  rises 
within  me,  that  no  other  feeling  can  eiqual.  I 
am  at  home— on  my  own  land.  These  are  my 
acres,  .which  the  combined  power  of  the  coun- 
try has  guaranteed  to  me.  It  is  mine,  and  my 
heirs  forever.  Here  is  security.  ^  If  there  is 
anything  stable  in  the  world,  this  is  it.  My 
fireside  is  therefore  built  upon  f,  firm  founda- 
tion. I  and  my  children  are  safe.  We  are 
not  intruded  upon ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  do 
this ;  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  ever  ready 
to  defend  us.  Here  I  have  my  worship  un- 
disturbed ;  I  attend  to  my  concerns  unmolest- 
ed.   In  a  word,  I  am  at  home. 

And  when  my  acres  wave  with  grain — that 
grain  and  those  acres  are  mine.  I  own  them, 
and  I  fed  them.  They  are  part  of  myself. 
My  cattle-— not  the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills — 
are  mine ;  I  have  raised  them,  and  I  know 
every  one,  as  I  know  my  household — '*Boss,*' 
and  '*Brindle,"  and  **KiUy.''  They  come  at 
my  call-— they  know  me.  The  old  cow  has  a 
face  as  intelligent  as  many  a  person,  and  much 
more  sympathy  in  it— honest  old  face !  I  could 
not  well  do  without  it. 

Thus  my  fields  are  stocked  with  this  intelli- 
gence, and  the  gleeful  antics  of  the  heifers  and 
steers  remind  me  of  my  own  youthful  days. 
And  for  *'innocence^^  the  lambs,  and  the  quiet, 
inoffensive  sheep.  Even  the  "grunter^*  has 
something  I  do  not  want  to  dispense  with. 
And  the  chickens,  and  the  stately  rooster  who 
is  lord  of  the  barnyard,  as  I  am  of  the  prem- 
ises.—2\  G.  in  Bural  World. 


AI.PHABSTIOAI1  INDBXICS. 
To  the  charge  of  a  friend  who  recently  ac- 
cused us  of  a  mania  for  alphabetical  indexes, 
we  must  plead  guilty.  As  editor  we  use  books 
chiefly  by  way  of  reference,  and  the  want  of 
what  the  great  Unabridged  calls,  **that  which 
guides,  points  out,  or  informs ;  any  table  for 
facilitating  reference  to  topics,  names,  and  the 
like  in  a  book,  usually  alphabetical  in  arrange- 
ment," has  caused  our  madness.  We  may  re- 
gret this  derangement  of  a  naturally  serene 
and  easily  satisfied  disposition,  and  try  to  for- 
get the  subject,  but  a  glance  at  the  choice  vol- 
umes which  fill  the  shelves  of  our  desk,  and 
from  which  we  have  so  often 

—"Eaten  of  the  Insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner," 

and  at  once  the  worst  symptoms  of  our  mono- 
mania return. 

Side  by  side  on  our  shelves  stand  two  vol- 
umes, wonderfully  alike  in  many  respects: 
'^ Dairy  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming^Flint,^^ 
and  '^Cattle  and  their  Diseases^-Jennings.^^ 


The  first  has  a  full  alphabetical  index*  in  mnm 
cases  citing  a  dozen  pages  <hi  which  informar 
tion  upon  a  particidar  topic  can  be  foond. 
The  other  volume  has  a  mere  table  of  oontenti. 

There,  too,  are  the  *'Praeiieal  8kqi>kerd^ 
RandalW  and  the  ^'American  Bh^Urd^ 
MorriU ;"  volumes  similar  in  size  and  style. 
The  first  has  an  alphabetical  index  which  the 
wayfaring  reader,  though  in  a  terrible  huiy, 
can  use  with  perfect  satisfaction;  the  latter 
has  a  bulky  table  of  contents  whidi  only  serves 
to  make  oonftision  worse  confounded. 

Between  the  degree  of  perfection  wfaidi 
marks  the  indexes  of  these  volumes,  and  the 
degree  of  popularity  which  they  have  secured, 
there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  striking  correspon- 
dence. 

l)uring  his  residence  in  New  England,  Dr. 
6.  H.  Dadd  wrote  books  enough  to  make  a 
man  rich,  but  they  were  generally  aent  out 
with  poor  indexes.  We  are  not  well  informed 
as  to  the  degree  of  his  success,  but  our  im- 
pression is  that  for  every  dime  he  pat  in  Us 
purse  from  their  sales  he  ought  to  have  had  a 
round  dollar.  Here,  for  instance,  is  his  Amer- 
icon  Reformed  Cattle  Doctor,  publihhed  ia 
1851,  **containing*^— so  reads  the  title  page— 


The  Keeeasary  Informatioii 
for 
Preaerving  the  Health  and  curing  the  ] 
of 

Oxen,  Cows,  Bheep,  and  Swine, 

with 

A  great  Variety  of  Original  Redpca, 

and 

Valuable  Information  in  reference  to 

Farm  and  Dairy  Management; 

whereby 

Every  Man  can  be  his  own  Cattle  Doetor. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  put  to 
our  wit^s  and  memory^s  end  almost  every  week 
for  suitable  replies  to  the  inquiries  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Farmer,  for  advice  as  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  various  ills  by  which  their 
stock  is  from  time  to  time  afliicted,  we  so  lel- 
dom  refer  to  this  volume  that  you  can  now 
write  the  word  ''Index,"  or  your  own  name, 
in  the  dust  which  has  settled  undisturbed  upon 
the  head  of  the  very  pages  on  which  all  **ihe 
necessary  information  whereby  everj*  man  can 
be  his  own  cattle  doctor''  is  spread  out  in  de- 
tail. Though  the  volume  has  stood  forvean 
within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  spectacles  whicb  dig- 
nify our  anxious  countenace,  we  are  still  un- 
able to  unloose  the  scab  of  that  book.  True, 
there  are  six  pages  of  "contents;"  but  they 
are  just  about  as  useful  for  the  purposes  of  an 
index,  as  six  piles  of  brush  would  be  to  a 
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wvBTvejor  in  the  woods  for  the  purposes  of  a 
compass. 

We  remember  the  remark  of  some  essayist 
on  longevity,  that,  however  diverse,  in  most 
respects,-  may  have  been  the  habits  of  life  of 
those  individuals  who  have  lived  to  a  remarka- 
bly old  age,  a  marked  uniformity  is  observed 
in  the  fact  that  all  have  been  early  risers. 
Our  own  observation  of  the  sale  and  use  of 
books  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  justi- 
fies the  conclusion,  that  however  various  may 
be  their  excellences  in  other  respects,  the  few 
popular  and  profitable  ones  uniformly  have  a 
good  alphabetical  index. 

With  the  remark  of  Daniel  Webster,  who 
once  said,  '*!  never  look  at  a  book  that  has  no 
index,**  we  dose  this  apology  for  our  unsound- 
ness of  mind  on  this  subject. 

While  we  do  not  offer  the  foregoing  as  a 
defence  of  unjust  criticism,  we  do  hope  it  will 
be  received  in  extenuation  of  the  apparent 
severity  of  a  late  notice  of  a  most  valuable 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  an  important 
crop,  in  which  prominence  was  given  to  the 
remark  that  the  work  was  sent  out  without  any 
index  at  all.  Afler  according  in  the  most  gen- 
tlemanly manner  "the  utmost  freedom  to  the 
critic,"  and  admitting  that,  notwithstanding 
the  careful  manner  in  which  the  topics  of  this 
book  were  arranged,  an  * 'Index  might  have 
been  an  improvement,**  the  author  of  the  work 
alluded  to  says,  in  a  private  note, — ^from  which 
we  venture  to  extract : 

"I  don't  know  as  I  have  a  right  to  make  any 
eomplaint  In  the  premises,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
find  one's  well  meaning  neighbors  infer  from  such 
a  criticism,  that  one's  book  is  a  failure." 

That  certainly  is  an  impression  which  we 
are  sorry  to  learn  our  remark  produced.  We 
designed  simply  to  remind  author  and  pub- 
lisher that  this  fast-reading  age  demands  some- 
thing to  facilitate  reference  to  the  topics,  facts, 
&c.,  which  their  books  contain.  If  an  ingen- 
ious watcb-maker  were  reminded  that  he  had 
omitted  to  furnish  a  key  with  his  time-keeper, 
should  that  be  taken  as  an  intimation  that  the 
watch  was  a  failure  P 

"But,**  continues  our  friend,  "all  this  is  the 
publisher*s  own  matter.**  Now,  were  the 
publisher  to  write  up  his  objection  to  our  criti- 
cism, would  he  not  most  likely  repeat  the  same 
remark,  with  the  change  of  a  single  word,  and 
say,  "But  all  this  is  the  author*s  own  matter.** 

Whose  business  is  it  to  make  up  the  index  P 


This  question  discloses  the  root  and  origin  of 
the  whole  difiiculty.  We  see  that  it  is  not  the 
author*s  business.  The  printer,  the  binder, 
the  publisher,  severally  beg  to  be  excused. 
There  is  work  in  it ;  tiresome,  bothering  work, 
— work  that  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  tried. 
Everybody  wants  an  index ;  everybody  admits 
its  importance ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  nobody  to 
make  it,  the  volume  that  embodies  the  experi- 
ence of  a  life  time,  though  written  with  care 
and  skill,  though  printed  "with  accuracy  and 
despatch,**  and  bound  in  the  finest  style  of  art, 
disappoints  the  expectations  of  all  engaged  in 
its  production.  It  don*t  sell.  It  is  not  quoted. 
It  is  a  sealed  book. 

Whose  business,  then,  we  repeat,  is  it  to 
make  indexes,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  further 
ravings  of  the  editors  of  Uie  Nbw  Ekglaio) 
FabmerP 


For  ihe  New  Engkmd  Farmer, 
JEB8SIY  OOWS. 

Your  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Far- 
MRR  on  Jersey  cattle,  although  not  giving  a 
pronounced  opinion,  yet  if  we  are  to  infer 
that  you  endorse  the  statement  of  Mr.  Flint,  I 
think  the  best  farmers  of  Plymouth  county  will 
take  issue  with  you.  So  far  as  regards  this 
section  of  New  England,  I  believe  the  con- 
verse to  be  the  truth :  that  the  Jersey  cattle 
are  very  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Plymouth 
county  farmers,  and  particularly  to  the  wants 
of  mechanics  and  small  farmers  who  reside  in 
villages,  or  whose  limited  amount  of  land  pre- 
vents their  keepine  more  than  one  or  two  cows. 
The  opinion  that  &e]r  are  not  as  hardy  as  na- 
tives, 1  do  not  think  is  borne  out  by  facts. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jerseys  in  this  county.  There 
was  at  that  time,  among  the  fanners  a  wide* 
spread  prejudice  against  pure  blood.  How 
that  has  faded  out,  you  may  judge  by  the  fact 
that  at  present  there  are  from  four  to  five 
hundred  pure  blood  Jerseys  in  this  county,  with 
some  thousand  grades.  One  purpose  of  a  far- 
mer is  to  raise  ciedves.  Does  it  cost  any  more 
to  raise  a  Jersey  than  a  native  P  Some  of  our 
fanners  are  sure  that  the  Jerseys  look  the  best 
on  the  same  keeping.  A  native  yearling  is 
worth  from  (20  to  $30;  with  a  litUe  Jersey 
blood  in  them,  the  price  runs  up  to  $40  and 
$50,  and  a  pure  blood  is  worth  $76  to  $125. 
It  needs  no  ailment  to  prove  the  fact  that 
blooded  stock  is  the  most  profitable  to  raise. 
I  am  almost  daily  advised  by  farmers  that  have 
not  owned  pure  blood,  that  their  half  Jersey 
cows  are  the  most  valuable  they  ever  owned,  a 
fact  the  purchaser  would  find  out  were  he  to 
ask  the  price.  Eastern  Massachusetts  is 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Davis  of  Plymouth^ 
Noyes,  Field  &  Thompson  of  NorUi  Bridge- 
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water,  Stetson,  Bryant  &  Hobart  of  Bridge- 
water,  for  their  early,  persistent  and  continued 
efforts  to  introduce  the  Jersey  cattle.     New 
England  climate  has  a  peculiar  and  remarkable 
effect  on  the  imported  stock ;  their  progeny , 
showing  a  markea  improvement  in  form ;  los-  ; 
ing  that  har^h  angular  formation  which  charac-  | 
terize  the  Jersey,  and  rounding  out  in  lines 
pleasing  to  the  lover  of  good  stock. 

L.  W.  Puffer. 
North  BridgewcUer,  Mass.y  Aug.  15,  1865. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
CHEBOOAI.  TBBMS.—No.  II. 

Ba^e  or  Bases. — ^By  these  terms  is  meant 
such  substances   as  will  combine  chemically ; 
with  acids,  and  form  salts.     Thus  in  com- 
mon salt, — which  is  a  chloride  of  soda,  or  soda 
chemically  combined  with  chlorine, — the  soda 
is  the  base.     In  sulphate  of  lime  or  g3rpsum,  the 
lime  is  the  base.    In  sulphate  of  iron,  oxide  of 
iron  is  united  with  sulphuric  acid.     In  this  in-  i 
stance  the  oxide  of  iron  is  the  base.     A  base  I 
may  be  an  alkali  or  an  oxide  of  a  metal.  I 

Reduction. — ^When  the  elements  of  a  chem- 
ical compound  are  separated  from  each  other, 
and  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
existed  before  their  union,  they  are  said  to  be  ' 
reduced.    This  may  be  effected  by  the  force 
of  chemical  affinity,  by  heat,  and  by  galvan- 
ism.    Thus,  if  to  a  solution  of  sniphate  of , 
iron,   ammonia  be  added,  the  oxide  of  iron 
will  separate  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  acid  will  combine  with 
the  ammonia  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affin-  i 
ity  than  it  has  for  the  oxide  of  iron.     In  this  j 
case  the  iron  is  said  to  be  reduced.    Heat  a ' 
small  quantity  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  a 
tube  over  a  lamp,  and  the  oxygen  will  be  | 
driven  o£f,  and  may  be  collected  m  a  receiver,  i 
and  the  mercunr  will  be  found  attached  to  the  | 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  in  the  form  of  metallic 
coating,  and  may  be  collected  into  a  globule.  | 
The  mercury  is  said  to  be  reduced. 

Neutralization. — ^When  sulphuric  acid  and  | 
lime  are  brought  toother,  a  new  substance, 
plaster,  or  gypsum,  is  formed,  which  is  neither 
alkaline  nor  acid.  The  alkali  and  acid  just 
balance  each  other,  and  neither  of  these  pro- 
perties is  any  longer  apparent,  'lliev  are 
lx>th  neutralized.  They  are  not  absolutely 
destroyed,  for  the  plaster  or  sulphate  of  lime 
may  be  reduced,  when  the  lime  and  acid  will 
exhibit  the  same  properties  which  they  did  be- 
fore they  were  united. 

Filtration — is  the  straining  of  a  liquid 
through  porous  paper,  as  blotting  paper.  This 
consists  of  the  fibres  of  linen  or  cotton  mat- 
ted together.  Writing  paper  will  not  do,  be- 
cause its  pores  are  filled  with  glue  or  starch. 
This  process  is  employed  to  separate  from  a 
solution  all  undissolved  particles  and  impuri- 
ties, and  leave  the  solution  clear  and  trans- 
parent. 

Combustion. — ^By  combustion  18  understood 


the  union  of  combustible  bodies  with  oxygen, 
and  Uie  process  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
oxidation.  The  process  may  be  rapid  or  slow, 
complete  or  incomplete.  When  the  process  is 
incomplete,  particles  of  uncombined  carbon 
are  removed  by  the  current  of  heated  air,  and 
form  soot  and  lampblack.  The  product!  of 
combustion  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  gas. 
When  coal  and  wood  are  burned,  water  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
&c. ,  are  formed.  When  sulphur  and  pho>pbo- 
rus  are  burned,  sulphurous  acid  and  phospho- 
rous acid  are  the  result.  A^he^  are  the  in- 
combustible portions  found  in  bodies  expa^ 
to  combustion. 

Capillary  Attraction. — ^If  a  piece  of  char- 
coal is  dipped  into  cold  water;  it  will  drink  up 
more  than  its  weight  of  water.  The  charcoal 
is  porous  or  spongy — that  is,  the  solid  matter 
is  divided  by  hundreds  of  spaces  or  minute 
tubes.  Could  these  spaces  or  tubes  be  hud 
open  and  laid  side  by  side,  they  would  cover 
a  surface  perhaps  a  thousand  times  larger  than 
tiie  piece  of  cnarcoal  can  cover.  When  a 
smooth  surface,  as  of  glass  or  wood  is  dipped 
into  water,  a  certain  portion  of  the  water  will 
adhere,  showing  that  they  have  an  attractioQ 
for  each  other.  In  the  case  of  the  charcoal 
or  other  porous  body,  the  immense  surface 
requires  a  large  amount  of  ^uid  to  moisten  it. 
If  a  glass  tube  with  a  fine  bore  be  dipped  into 
water,  the  water  will  rise  in  it  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  into  which  it  is  dipped.  It 
will  rise  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the 
bore.  Capillus  means  hair,  and  any  fine  tubes 
are  called  capillary  tubes.  The  sides  of  small 
tubes  are  supposed  to  aid  each  other  in  draw- 
ing up  liquids  into  the  tubes.  It  is  this  power 
of  attraction  that  causes  oil  to  rise  in  a  lamp 
wick,  and  water  to  spread  in  paper,  sugar, 
sand,  &c. — which  causes  salt  to  be  diffused 
through  a  piece  of  meat.  By  means  of  this 
power,  aided  perhaps  by  vital  force,  the  root- 
lets and  sap  vessels  of  plants  attract  water  and 
various  solutions  from  the  soil,  and  convey 
them  through  the  trunk  and  branches  to  tli^ 
leaves. 

In  my  next  I  shall  give  definitions  of  vari- 
ous chemical  substances.  B. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1867. 


J?br  the  New  Engkmd  Ftnwr. 
FBO02H3S  OF  WINTSB  BUTTBB- 
MAXINO. 

Sometime  m  the  month  of  January,  1866, 1 
sent  you  a  communication  signed  ''Rubj,^^ 
promising  to  write  again,  on  making  winter 
Dutter.  But  a  multitude  of  cares  and  a  change 
in  our  business  relations,  have  prevented  me 
from  fulfilling  that  promise,  unul  the  p^e^ent 
opportunity,  which  I  embrace  with  pleasure. 
Smce  then  my  husband  has  sold  out  his  farm  in 
Paxton,  and  purchased  a  small  place  in  Wo^ 
cester,  consistingof  a  house,  bam,  and  one 
acre  of  land.     The  dairy  —  except  the  oU 
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brindle  cow,  the  favorite  of  the  herd — that  I 
have  taken  so  much  pride  in  tending,  the 
cheese  tub,  the  chum,  and  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  farm,  have  been  sold  under  the 
himimer  of  the  auctioneer.  Being  a  farmer's 
daughter,  and  for  twenty  years  having  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  farmer^s  wife, 
this  change  seems  like  stepping  aside  from  the 
regular  course  of  our  lives.  But  I  hope  it  is 
for  the  best.  The  sample  of  butter  I  send  you 
is  from  the  last  churmng  and  production  of 
Madam  Brindle,  and  the  final  winding  up  of 
my  dairying  career. 

My  process  for  winter  butteivmaking,  is  as 
follows :  As  soon  as  the  milk  is  brought  into 
the  house,  it  is  immediately  strained  into  clean 
pans  and  set  away  for  twelve  hours,  after 
which  it  is  set  over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
and  warmed  to  about  blood  heat,  when  it  is 
again  set  away,  and  allowed  to  stand  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  before  skim- 
ming. This  is  done  to  hasten  the  process  of 
churning,  and  to  render  the  butter  solid  and 
compact,  like  that  made  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  season.  After  the  cream  is  taken  from  the 
milk  it  is  kept  secure  from  frost,  as  I  think 
freezing  is  injurious.  As  daily  additions  are 
made  to  the  cream  pail,  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  whole  well  stirred.  My  time  in  keeping 
cream  is  from  seven  to  nine  days,  and  it  should 
not  be  kept  much  longer.  I  allow  cream  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours  af^r  the  last  gather- 
ing is  stirred  in  before  churning.  In  prepar- 
ing the  cream  for  the  chum,  I  warm  it  to  the 
temperature  of  fifty-six  degrees — ^preferring 
this  temperature  to  a  higher  or  a  lower,  one — 
the  chum  is  made  ready  by  putting  in  hot 
water  succeeded  by  cold.  1  tiien  press  the 
juice  from  the  gratings  of  four  common  sized 
carrots,  also  warmed  to  fifly-six  decrees.  This 
is  a  quantity  sufficient  for  a  chummg  of  eight 
or  ten  pounds.  Mix  the  carrot  and  the  cream 
together,  and  put  it  into  the  chum.  The  time 
usually  spent  in  churning  during  the  winter  is 
fifom  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  The  carrot  I  use 
is  the  Early  Hom.  I  think  this  kind  excels 
any  I  have  ever  used  for  butter ;  being  deep 
colored,  juicy  and  sweet.  YIHien  the  butter  is 
churned,  it  is  taken  out  and  worked  thoroughly 
before  siting;  then  weighed,  and  one  and 
one-fourth  ounces  of  salt  added  to 'the  pound. 
This  quantity  is  sufficient,  without  any  farther 
salting.  It -is  then  set  away  until  the  next 
morning,  when  it  is  reworked,  and  about  one 
tablespoonful  of  nice  white  su^r  added  to  every 
five  pounds  of  butter ;  then  formed  into  small 
lumps  for  the  table,  and  it  is  done.  By  this 
process  the  sample  I  send  you  was  made,  which 
I  forward  by  express.  Ruby. 

PaxUm,  Ma98.,  March  9,  1867. 

RxBfABKS. — ^The  sample  of  the  last  churning 
of  the  cream  from  the  milk  of  Madame  Brin- 
dle was  duly  received,  but  as  die  above  date 
indicates,  it  was  not  until  after  the  time  for  I 


winter  butter-making  had  passed.  As  our 
pigeon-holes  were  then  well  filled  with  the  fa- 
vors of  our  practical  correspondents,  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  work  of  the  opening  season, 
we  concluded  to  delay  the  publication  of  this 
communication,  till  Jack  Frost  should  open 
the  hearts  of  our  readers  to  receive  Mrs. 
Ruby^s  directions  for  making  lumps  of  butter 
in  the  winter  season,  almost  as  yellow  and 
solid  as  that  put  down  in  June. 

We  appreciate  the  feelings  of  this  farmer^* 
daughter  and  farmer's  wife  as  the  hammer  of 
that  auctioneer  fell  on  old  Brindle,  the  utensils, 
and  the  home  with  which  she  had  been  so  long 
familiar,  and  as  she  herself  stepped  aside  from 
the  regular  course  of  her  life.  Most  sincerely 
do  we  join  in  the  hope  that  ''it  is  all  for  the 
best."  May  the  attractions  of  the  new  home 
prove  an  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
that  enjoyment  ^hich  resulted  from  "the  cares 
and  responsibilities"  of  the  old ! 

We  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  our  cor- 
respondent's success  in  carrying  out  the  plans, 
to  which  she  alluded  in  a  private  note,  for 
gardening  and  fruit  raising  on  the  grounds  of 
her  new  residence. 


Apple  Crop. — ^We  make  a  few  extracts 
from  our  exchanges  in  respect  to  this  impor- 
tant crop.  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y., — 
"Apple  crop  a  fair  one."  Buchanan  county, 
Mich., — "Fruit  appears  to  be  plenty,  espec- 
ially apples  and  pears."  Hudson,  Mich., — 
"The  apple  crop  will  hardly  be  an  average 
one."  Wihnington,  Vt., — "Apple  crop  will 
be  light."  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,— "Apples 
scarce."  Readington,  N.  J., — "Proit  crop 
one  half  as  large  as  usual."  Waynesville, 
N.  C, — "Apple  crop  very  fine — rotting  on 
the  ground  for  want  of  consumers."  Keene, 
N.  H., — "Though  not  an  apple  year,  there 
will  be  a  moderate  abundance."  Cedar  Co., 
Iowa, — "Our  crop  of  apples  and  plums  is  quite 
light,  although  the  blossom  was  the  largest 
ever  known  in  this  region."  Polk  county, 
Iowa, — "Orchards  that  are  large  enough,  are 
loaded  with  frait."  Champaign  county,  HI., 
-^"The  apple  crop  will  be  unusually  light." 
Cecil  county,  Md., — "Apples  will  be  a  light 
crop.'*  


*By  burning  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  in  and 
near  places  Infested  by  ants,  it  Is  said  they  may 
be  driven  off. 
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THE  BABTUBTT  FBAB. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  new 
fruits  which  have  been  introduced  of  late,  and 
highly  extolled  for  their  superior  excellence, 
the  Baldwin  Apple,  Hovey^s  Strawberry,  and 
the  Bartlett  Pear  are  still  favorites  in  the  Bos- 
ton market.  The  Bartlett  pear,  as  it  succeeds 
well  when  dwarfed  by  being  grafted  on  quince, 
and  thus  comes  into  bearing  much  sooner  than 
when  grown  as  a  standard,  is  a  very  desirable 
fruit.  Taking  into  consideration  its  rapidity 
of  growth,  hardiness,  size,  form,  flavor,  and 
market  value,  the  continued  popularity  of  the 
Bartlett  pear  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Mr. 
Downing  says  this  fruit  originated  in  Berkshire, 
England,  about  1770,  and  was  there  known  as 
the  Williams.  It  was  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  1799  by  Enoch  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  from  whom  it  received  its 


American  name.  Mr.  Cole  says  it  is  liable  to 
be  affected  by  hard  winters,  and  that  more 
hardy  native  kinds  are  better  adapted  to  the 
northern  part  of  New  England. 

Fruit  of  large  size,  irregularly  pyramidsL 
Skin  very  thin  and  smooth,  clear  yellow,  (with 
a  soft  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  ih  exposed 
specimens,)  rarely  marked  with  a  faint  russet 
Stalk  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  stoat, 
inserted  in  a  shallow,  flat  cavity.  Calyx  open, 
set  in  a  very  shallow,  obscurely  plaited  baon. 
Flesh  white,  and  exceedingly  fine-grained  and 
buttery ;  it  is  full  of  juice,  sweet,  with  a  higfalj 
perfumed,  vinous  flavor.  (In  damp  or  un- 
favorable soils,  it  is  sometimes  slightly  acid.) 
Ripens  from  the  last  of  August  to  the  middle 
and  last  of  September. 
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SFllOZAIi  XAITUBBB. 

OMMON  acoeptftDoe  seems  to 
,  haye  attached  to  the  term 
special  manure,  the  idea  or 
meaoing  of  something  used  as  a 
fertilizer,  or  as  a  stimulant,  that  is 
not  accumulated  through  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  the  farm, — ^that 
is  from  the  fodder  and  the  stock. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  use  considerable 
manure  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, in  stocking  down  lands  to  grass,  and  in 
various  other  ways,— and  in  speaking  of  special 
manures  now,  and  as  we  purpose  occasionally 
to  do,  it  will  be  with  the  mtention  of  stating 
nfkat  ihey  are  and  haw  they  are  generally  used, 
rather  than  to  recommend  them,  preferring  to 
leave  that  matter  to  the  cultivator  himself.  It 
ought  to  be  stated,  however,  that  we  firmly  be- 
lieve two  things, — 

1.  That  every  farmer  ought  to  exhaust  all 
lus  resources  for  making  manure  at  home,  with 
his  own  means,  and, 

2.  When  this  has  been  done  he  can  profita- 
bly use  genuine  special  manures  under  very 
many  circumstances. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  period 
that  any  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the 
special  articles  that  are  now  quite  commonly 
employed  as  manures.  Some  of  the  old  Ro- 
man writers  frequently  spoke  of  the  value  of 
ashes  and  lime,  but  seem  not  to  have  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  many  of  the  substances 
which  have  been  brought  to  act  an  important 
part  in  husbandry,  and  which  do  actually  in- 
crease the  value  of  many  of  our  crops  to  a 
con^iiderable  extent. 

One  afler  another,  these  special  agents  have 
been  discovered  and  introduced,  and  by  some 
are  thought  indispensable  agents  in  high  farm- 
ing. That  some  of  them  are  of  great  value, 
giving  not  only  a  present  but  a  permanent 
power  of  increase  to  the  soil,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Such,  among  others,  is  the  use  of  bones. 
This  fact'was  long  ago  learned  by  the  farmers 
of  England,  who  increased  their  wheat  crop, 
by  the  agency  of  bones  and  thorough  drain- 
age, from  the  low  standard  of  fifteen  bushels 
per  acre  up  to  forty,  with  an  average  of  about 
thirty.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  them, 
that  they  soon  became  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  and  British  ships  navigated  every 
sea,  and  visited  the  remotest  lands,  to  secure 


cargoes  of  bones.  Our  own  shores  were 
stripped  of  thousands  of  tons  that  went  to  fer- 
tilize the  British  Isles,  while  they  impoverished 
as  many  of  our  own  acres  that  were  starving 
for  them.  They  not  only  visited  the  hunting 
grounds  of  Africa,  but  gathered  up  the  bones 
of  countless  herds  of  cattle  on  the  Pampas  of 
South  America,  that  had  been  killed  for  their 
tallow,  hides  and  horns  alone !  Even  battle- 
fields, where  men  and  brutes  found  a  common 
grave,  were  carefully  gleaned,  and  the  de- 
caying relics  of  unnumbered  soldiers,  or  of 
horse  and  rider,  found  a  too  early  resurrection 
and  were  exchanged  for  British  gold!  All 
these  were  transferred  to  the  soil,  and,  with  an 
improved  husbandry  in  other  respects,  gave  it 
a  productive  power  which  it  had  never  had  be- 
fore. And  it  was  not  a  spasmodic  power,  but 
a  permanent  and  reliable  one,  that  has  brought 
the  most  luxuriant  crops  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  The  example  of  our  trans- Atlantic 
friends  at  length  awakened  our  own  people  to 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  bones  as  food  for 
plants,  and  some  of  them  have  been  gathered 
and  converted  into  superphosphate,  bone  meal 
and  bone-flour,  to  be  used  both  as  a  fertilizer 
and  to  be  mingled  with  the  food  of  our  do- 
mestic animals. 

The  testimony  of  chemists  is  well  expressed 
by  Mr.  Hocher,  in  his  work  entitled  *^  Science 
for  the  School  and  Family,'*'*  that  "the  powder  % 
of  bones  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  manure, 
as  one  can  readily  see  it  would  be  from  ob- 
serving the  composition  of  bone.  A  bone  is 
composed  of  an  animal  part,  gelatine ;  and  a 
mineral  part,  nine-tenths  of  which  is  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  one-tenth  the  carbonate.  I'he  gel- 
atine is  of  great  value  as  a  fertilizer  for  any 
crop,  because  of  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains ; 
and  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  especially  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  seeds ;  and  there- 
fore bone-dust  is  particularly  appropriate  as  a 
manure  for  grain-fields.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  phosphate  of  lime  that  bone-dust  is  so 
beneficial  to  dairy  land.  Milk  and  cheese  b<^th 
contain  this  substance.  There  is  about  half  a 
pound  of  it  in  ten  gallons  of  milk.  Bone-dust 
is  also  an  excellent  manure  for  wheat,  for 
though  this  be  a  silica  plant,  that  is,  a  plant  in 
whose  ashes  sand,  or  silicate  of  lime  abounds, 
the  presence  of  phosphate  in  the  soil  is  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  the  seeds.  If  the  soil 
be  rich  in  silicates  but  deficient  in  phosphates, 
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excellent  straw  will  be  obtained,  but  the  grain 
will  be  small  in  amount ;  it  will  be  a  crop  bet- 
ter calculated  to  make  bonnets  than  bread. 
It  is  calculated  that  one  hundred  pounds  of 
bone-dust  are  equal  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  hun- 
dred pounds  of  stable-manure.  Although 
bones  contain  such  fertilizing  materials,  they 
must  be  well  pulverized  in  order  that  they  may 
be  immediately  available  for  the  nutrition  of 
of  plants.  It  takes  often  even  twenty  or  more 
years  for  the  soil  to  disintegrate  fragments  of 
bone  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  a  pea,  and 
yet  such  fragments  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
bone-dust  of  commerce/*  Happily,  means  have 
been  discovered  to  reduce  them  to  paste  or 
flour,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

As  auxiliaries  or  hdps,  in  the  management 
of  soils,  we  have  said  that  genuine  special  ma- 
nures may  be  in  some  cases  profitably  used. 
No  exact  rules,  however,  can  be  prescribed  for 
their  employment.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  its 
texture,  or  mechanical  condition,  the  degree  of 
moisture  it  has,  the  state  of  the  season  and  the 
time  of  application,  all  have  so  much  to  do 
with  them,  that  exact  rules  would  often  prove 
inapplicable  if  they  were  given.  The  farmer 
will  remember  that  plants  feed  only  upon  mat- 
ter in  solution, — ^that  is,  the  bone,  plaster, 
potash  or  ashes,  must  be  dissolved,  and  in  the 
form  of  liquid,  before  the  roots  can  avail 
0  themselves  of  its  nutriment.  If,  therefore, 
any  of  the  special  manures  are  applied  to  a 
soil  so  lacking  in  moisture  as  not  to  render 
them  soluble,  they  remain  inactive  in  the  soil, 
and  the  plant  derives  no  benefit  from  them. 
So  if  a  soil — for  the  want  of  drainage— is  con- 
stantly charged  with  cold  water,  which  keeps 
the  temperature  so  low  that  putrefaction  can- 
not take  place,  plants  derive  but  little  benefit 
from  manure  of  any  kind,  even  if  a  redun- 
dance of  it  were  applied. 

These  simple  statements  will  illustrate,  per- 
haps, why  so  many  experiments  with  special 
manures  are  set  down  as  failures.  They  are 
used  under  such  circumstances  as  to  render 
them  completely  inoperative. 

When  these  are  applied,  therefore,  they 
should  be  upon  soils  that  are  porous  and  fine, 
so  that  atmospheric  action  wiU  be  free  among 
the  particles,  warming  and  moistening  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  fine  grains,  or 
flour,  of  bone,  guano,  superphosphate,  or  any 
of  the  special  manures,  soon  become  softened 


by  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  tiben  wanned  by 
the  genial  rays  of  the  sun, — ^which  easily  pen- 
etrate it  because  it  is  light  and  fine, — ^and  its 
nutritive  powers,  by  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction,  are  soon  oonverted  into 
a  soluble  form,  all  ready  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Treated  in  this  way,  special  manures  are 
quick  in  their  action,  giving  plants  an  early  and 
vigorous  start,  and  pushing  them  rapidly  for- 
ward, until  their  roots  find  new  means  of  8n|^ 
port  in  the  soil  which  they  penetrate  in  aU  di- 
rections. In  rows  of  com  or  vegetables  where 
they  are  applied,  the  foliage  will  be  found  more 
luxuriant  and  of  a  richer  and  deeper  color 
than  in  rows  where  none  had  been  placed. 
These  conditions  must  be  observed,  or  iifef 
will  frequently  prove  a  faUnre.  They  should, 
also,  be  near  the  surface,  where  they  will  be 
kept  moist  by  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  summer  showen.  Even  when  these  con- 
ditions are  observed,  it  will  be  well  to  applj 
them  to  the  soil  just  before  a  fall  of  rain,  in 
misty  weather,  or  during  a  gentle  shower. 


XJXm  AND  SAIiT  FOB  GUBINQ  HAY. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
following  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Met- 
calf  in  respect  to  the  views  of  chemists  as  to 
the  supposed  action  of  salt  and  lime  in  coun- 
teracting the  natural  tendency  of  imperfectly 
cured  hay  to  heat  and  spoil  in  the  mow.  Al- 
though Dr.  Nichols  does  not  assign  a  philosoph- 
ical reason  for  the  curative  properties  of  the 
mixture  which  is  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Metcalf, 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  will  thank  him  for 
his  prompt  response. 

ISO  CoNOKEss  Street, 
Boston,  Aug.  16, 1887. 

Mr.  S.  Fletcher, — Dear  Sir: — I  have 
just  read  in  the  Farmer,  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Brown  regarding  Mr.  MetcalPs  method  of 
curing  hay  by  the  employment  of  lime  and 
salt.  I  was  so  very  busy  when  you  called  at 
our  counting  room,  I  failed  to  learn  the  troe 
import  or  nature  of  your  inquiries. '  It  is  eiF^ 
ident  considerable  interest  will  be  awakened 
in  this  subject,  and  therefore  I  hasten  to  pre- 
sent to  your  readers,  a  cJiemical  vieso  of  the 
matter,  which  I  trust  is  reliable. 

If  the  quantities  of  salt  and  quick  limemeo- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Metcalf  were  mixed  together, 
and  sprinkled  with  water,  double  decompositioii 
would  result,  and  eausHe  soda  and  chhride  of 
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ealeium  would  be  formed.  A  mutual  destruo- 
tion  takes  place  between  the  lime  and  salt, 
and  birth  is  given  to  these  new  bodies.  Caus- 
tic soda  would  be  verj  hurtful  to  animals, 
even  if  afforded  in  small  qpantities.  It  is  a 
powerful  caustic  irritant.  Chloride  of  Calcium 
is  a  deliquescent  salt  used  in  the  arts, 
and  in  medicine.  This  also,  would  un- 
doubtedlj  be  harmful  to  animals.  If  no  fur- 
ther chemical  changes  resulted,  Mr.  MetcalTs 
lime  and  salt  mixture  upon  hay,  would  cer- 
tainly prove  an  unhappy  discovery.  But  the 
two  new  bodies  tend  strongly  towards  further 
changes ;  the  caustic  soda  has  a  powerful  ap- 
petite for  carbonic  acid,  which  it  finds  in  the 
air  diffused  through  the  hay ;  a  union  is  formed, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  results.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
calcium  cannot  remain  separate, — they  rush  to- 
gether, exchange  ingredients,  and  lo !  we  get 
back  to  salt  again,  common  salt  and  hard,  in- 
soluble carbonate  of  lime  remain  in  Mr.  Met^ 
call's  hay-mow  after  the  play  of  chemical  aflln- 
ities  is  fairly  over. 

It  is  presumed  that  lime  and  salt  mixed  and 
strewn  upon  moist  hay,  would  be  influenced 
chemically,  in  a  way  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  when  they  are  mixed  and  sprinkled 
with  water.  It  is  possible,  a  body  of  hay  be- 
ing porous,  unequal  diffusion  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium  occurs  from 
a  point  where  they  are  formed,  so  that  they  do 
not  unite.  In  this  case  carbonate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  the  hay  instead 
of  salt  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  not  prob- 
able, however,  that  decomposition  stops  short 
oi  the  ultimate  results,  salt  and  chalk. 

With  this  view,  no  advantages  result  from 
mixing  lime  with  salt  in  curing  hay,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  in  con- 
nection with  the  salt,  affords  no  additional 
preservative  agent.  All  the  gases  involved  in 
the  changes  are  used  in  the  new  bodies  formed, 
so  that  no  agent  of  this  nature  is  set  free,  to 
act  as  an  antiseptic  or  destroyer  of  ferment. 
Hay  treated  in  this  way  would  be  harmless  to 
animals,  as  salt  and  chalk  are  perfectly  innoo- 
ous.    Very  truly  yours, 

Ja8.  R.  Nichols. 


—0.  Aylworth,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  wrote  to  the  New 
York  Farmers*  Club  that  a  teaspoonful  of  turpen- 
tine placed  in  a  barrel  of  water  will  kill  the  wig- 
glers  which  hatch  into  mosquitoes. 


BUMIQSB. 

Dandng  along  the  landa 
Green-gown  >d  Snmmer  hat  come,  her  robe  apread  out 

in  her  hands; 
And  to  see  her  the  mom  wakea  aoon,  and  the  evenhig  la 

loth  to  go, 
While  the  atars  crowd  thick  in  the  aky  to  watch  her  in 

aieep  below. 

To  prepare  for  her  coming,  the  Snn 
Work'd  with  a  burning  touch,  and  to-day  all  his  work 

is  done— 
The  fields  with  their  flowera  are  dreasM,  the  grassee  are 

long  and  soft; 
The  birds  have  tbelr  song  in  the  bushes,  the  bees  their 

drone  In  the  croft. 

You  meet  her  in  earliest  dawn 

Breathing  most  fragrant  breath  by  the  side  of  the  blos- 
soming th*rn; 

Laughing  along  by  the  streams,  or  pausing  in  valleys 
still, 

Or  painting  with  tender  tints  th«i  bare  brown  rocks  on 
thehUl. 

Oft  in  the  noontide  heat 
Bhe  turns  to  the  antique  woods  where  the  dew  lies  Aresh 

for  her  feet ; 
Where  the  green  lights  fall  through  the  leaves  on  oonchea 

of  mounded  moss, 
And  the  sway  of  a  wind-swung  bough  throws  shadow 

and  sunshine  across. 

Then  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Out  of  the  edge  of  the  sea  where  the  waves  plash  cool 

in  the  bay; 
And  a  pathway  of  gold  is  traced  flrom  the  Palace  of 

BuDset's  door 
Par  over  the  heaving  tide  to  the  smooth  wet  sand  on  the 

ffliore. 

Quickly  wherever  she  goes 
Comes  a  warmer  waft  to  the  wind  and  a  richer  red  to 

the  rose ; 
On  the  wave  a  bluer  surge,  in  the  orchard  a  whiter 

bloom, 
A  brightening  light  for  the  sky  and  greener  grass  for  the 

tomb. 

Ever  in  fnll-flusb'd  health, 
Gifts  unstinted  she  flings  forth  firom  her  broad- bosom'd 

wealth- 
Good  for  the  sons  of  men;  whilst  Heaven,  with  vaults 

serene. 
Loops  up  its  curtain  of  cloud  and  smiles  on  the  amiUng 

scene. 

Oh,  for  the  summer  heart! 
Lai^  and  tranquil  and  glad,  forever  bearing  its  part 
In  a  whirling,  wilder'd  world,  whose  groanlnga  shall 

some  day  cease. 
And  a  King  shall  rule  over  all  in  a  Kingdom  of  Love 
and  Peace. 
^Ay^^  Norria,  im  "  Good  Word^M  August, 


For  the  New  England  J 
NISWBFAFBB  ABTIOLBB— IMPROVIG- 
MSNT  OF  STOCK. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  an 
editor,  and  feel  that  I  may  be  intruding  now, 
but  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Far- 
mer for  a  long  time,  and  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  articles  of  your  valuable  paper ; 
more  so,  perhaps,  because  I  am  acquainted 
with  very  many  of  vour  contributors,  and  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  the  farms  and 
stock  of  others.  I  sometimes  wish  that  those 
who  write  would  strive  rather  to  present  things 
as  they  are,  than  to  produce  articles  that  sound 
well.  I  remember  of  travelling  several  miles 
out  of  my  way,  some  vears  ago,  to  see  the 
farm  of  one  that  used  freauently  to  furnish 
articles  for  a  Boston  agricultural  paper,  ex- 
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pecting  to  find  a  prfect  pattern  of  neatness 
and  order.  But  the  first  thing  that  met  mj 
eye  was  an  old  wall  in  front  of  the  hoose  near- 
ly covered  with  wild  brush,  briers,  weeds  and 
everything  that  looked  repulsive  to  Uie  sight. 
This  was  about  a  fair  specimen  of  his  farm, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  acres.  He 
wrote  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  cow  he  had ; 
giving  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family 
provided  with  butter  and  milk,  the  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  sold  per  week,  besides  sell- 
ing two  quarts  per  day — making  an  extraordi- 
nary production  for  one  cow, — ^when  the  facts 
of  the  case  were,  that  the  family  never  used 
any  butter,  and  the  milk  sold  was  sldm  milk ! 
Consequently  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  had  no  confidence  in  his  articles,  and 
many  condemned  aU  newspaper  articles  as  be- 
ing of  the  same  class.  But  there  are  many 
worthy  exceptions.  There  are  those  who  give 
us  facts,  and  facts  alone. 

Few,  however,  like  to  make  a  record  of  the 
failure  of  any  experiment,  whether  in  field 
crops  or  stock  raismg,  although  these  are  of- 
ten far  more  instructive  than  successes  which 
fanners  are  so  willing  to  detail.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  what  to  do.  What  not  to  do, 
should  also  be  understood ;  and  to  be  under- 
stood, it  should  be  taught  b;jr  precept  and  ex- 
ample. How  many  promisins  colts,  calves 
and  lambs  have  been  injured  by  improper 
feeding,  or  bv  injudicious  manag^ement.  And 
yet  those  who  have  learned  wisdom  in  this 
dear  school,  are  very  reluctant  to  make  a  clean 
confession.  I  could  cite  instances  and  call 
names  in  illustration  of  these  remarks,  if  prop- 
er to  do  so. 

Still  there  is  evident  progress  in  agriculture, 
especially  in  the  improvement  of  stco:.  Hav- 
ing had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes  many  of  the  finest  herds  of  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep,  both  in  New  England  and  the 
Provinces,  I  am  certain  there  has  been  a  very 
great  change  for  the  better,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  stock  and  stock  raising.  This 
must  be  app<trent  to  all  who  have  been  in  the 
habjt  of  attending  pqr  agricultural  Faird  dur- 
ing that  period.  Should  any.  one  object  to  the 
evideni'e  afforded  of  :8uch  improvement  by  the 
exhibitions  at  these  Fairs,  let  them,  as  they 
may  have  opportunity,  esM  on  Mr.  Chener}% 
of  Belmont,  Mr.  H.  G.  White,  of  South  Fram- 
ingham,  Mr.  Linooln,  of  Worcester,  or  on 
any  earcful  modem  breeder  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Barre,  Mass. ;  on  Peter  Jones  of  AniherKt. 
N.  H.,  or  on  Dr.  Henry  Boynton,  of  Wood- 
stock, Vt...  and  on  hundreds  of  others  in  vati- 
ous  parts  of  New  England,  all  of  whom  will 
take  pleuBure  in  showing  their  fine  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  hogs,  &c.,  and  then  say,  if  he  will, 
that  there  has  been  no  improvement,  no  change 
for  tb«  better.  •• 

MuHon,  N,  H.,  Aug.,  1867. 

BsMAitKS. — If  our  correspondent's  doubting 
friend  should  object  to  those  breeders,  as  well 


as  to  cattle  shows,  as  interested 
stock  improvement,  let  him  attend  that  < 
terested  umpire,  the  Brighton  market,  aome 
week  when  the  best  farmers  in  Maine  send  up 
their  perfectly  matched  working  oxen,  or  tiiexr 
mammoth  fat  bullocks,  or  when  the  Meecfaei, 
and  other  farmers,  of  the  Champlain  valley 
send  their  Durham  steers,  which,  as  to  fom 
and  quality,  rival  the  stock  of  Eentudcy  and 
Illinois,  and  do  this  in  company  with  some  one 
who  remembers  the  quality  of  stock  whi^ 
came  from  these  sections  twenty  years  ago. 


For  the  New  England  J 
FABMINQ  IN  'WICST  VIBOISIA. 

Messrs.  EDrroBS : — You  requested  me  to 
give  you  the  mode  of  farming  and  rotation  of 
crops  in  my  neighborhood,  which  I  will  do,  as 
near  as  I  can,  to  do  justice  to  all  parties.  Cat- 
tle and  com  are  the  principal  articles  raised. 

Cattle. — It  does  not  cost  much  to  raise 
cattle  up  to  three  years  old,  as  they  are  turned 
out  into  the  ridges  to  graze  in  the  sammer,  aod 
are  not  brought  up  until  late  in  the  fall.  They 
are  wintered  upon  rough  feed.  When  three 
years  old  thev  are  sold  to  the  speculators. 

Corn. — ^The  farmers  (or  those  who  call  them- 
selves such)  plow  their  ground  in  the  springt 
most  of  them  shallow,  and  harrow  its  lightly; 
then  they  take  a  shovel-plow  and  lav  it  off,  from 
three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  each  way,  and 
from  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  plant  in 
those  crosses.  After  the  com  comes  op  big 
enough  to  plow,  they  take  a  shovel-plow,  nm 
it  as  close  to  the  com  as  they  can  witnoat  cov- 
ering much  of  it,  with  some  boys  or  girls,  or 
both,  if  they  have  them,  to  follow  the  plow,  to 
uncover  what  happens  to  get  covered  up,  to 
chop  out  what  bners  the  shovel-plow  does  not 
cut  up.  Next,  in  about  ten  days,  they  cross  it 
in  the  same  manner.  The  third  and  last  time 
time  they  generally  plow  the  ^ame  way  as  they 
did  the  first  time,  but  put  three  furrows  be- 
tween the  rows  of  com ;  too  oilen  leaving  their 
shovel-plows,  and  the  bie  plow,  too,  where 
they  finished,  until  wanted  for  the  next  crop. 
When  the  com  is  ripe  enough  to  harvest,  they 
cut  it  up  into  shocks  of  sixteen  hills  sonare. 
Moi!t  of  the  fanners  let  it  stand  in  the  sfao^ 
until  winter,  before  they  husk  it.  The  com 
generally  averages  from  twenty  to  thirty  bush- 
els per  acre ;  that  is,  without  any  plaster  or 
manure  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  system  of 
rotation  of  crops  here.  Often  a  piece  of 
ground  is  i'armed  in  com  for  two  or  three  crops 
in  succession,  before  they  sow  it  into -wheat. 

Wheat. — Soon  aAer  cutting  the  com,  wheat 
Is  sown.  Many  take  a  shovel-plow  and  at  once 
plow  in  the  wheat ;  others  break  up  the  land 
with  a  big  plow,  after  they  cut  up  their  com, 
then  sow  their  wheat,  and  take  a  shovel-plow 
and  plow  it  in.    They  generally  get  from  five 
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to  ten  bnshels  per  acre.  But  where  they  break 
up  8od-ground  and  let  it  lay  until  the  sod  has 
become  thoroughly  rotted,  and  8ow  by  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  of  September,  they  get 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre  of  the 
first  quality  of  wheat.  But  where  they  sow 
after  com  it  is  generally  of  the  second  or  third 
quality.  What  wheat  is  raised  in  this  valley  is 
raised  after  com. 

Oats. — Some  oats  are  raised  here.  This 
crop  is  generally  raised  on  com  stubble. 
Most  sow  their  oats  and  plow  them  in  with  a 
shovel-plow. 

Buckwheat. — This  is  put  on  sod,  which  is 
broken  up  with  a  big  plow,  sowed,  and  har- 
rowed in. 

Grass. — ^There  is  some  grass  cut  here,  but 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  stand  until  the  heads 
have  turned  brown,  and  often  until  it  is  dead 
ripe.  It  will  average  about  a  ton  per  acre. 
The  farmers  depend  more  upon  their  cora-fod- 
der  and  straw,  fed  out  in  the  fields,  to  winter 
their  stock  on.  Few  take  any  pains  to  make 
or  save  manure. 

We  are  thirty  miles  from  Winchester,  which 
is  our  main  market.  Wheat  flour  in  the  mills 
now  brings  five  cents  per  lb. ;  com,  one  dollar 
per  bushel ;  bacon,  10  cents  per  lb. ;  butter, 
12i  cents  per  lb. ;  eggs,  10  cents  per  dozen ; 
laboring  hands  on  the  farm,  50  cents  per  day 
and  board ;  mechanics,  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
per  day  and  board.    Yours  respectfully,     P. 

Warderutville,  Hardy  Co,^     \ 
West  Fa..  Aug.  2,  1867.  $ 

THE  DAIBT  IN  XLUNOIS. 

The  Fox  River  Valley  in  Illinois  is  well 
adapted  to  the  dairy  business,  as  it  has  streams, 
springs,  and  the  soil  is  favorable  to  grasses. 
Like  most  other  portions  of  the  West,  it  was 
for  many  years  ader  its  settlement  devoted  to 
grain  growing.  It  is  only  about  twelve  years 
since  farmers  turned  their  attention  to  stock 
growing  and  dairying.  On  the  19th  of  June, 
a  convention  of  the  dairymen  of  this  section 
▼as  held  at  Elgin,  ar  which  it  was  stated  by 
Judge  S.  Wilcox,  that  within  a  radius  of  five 
mile^  of  that  place,  2,000,000  gallons  of  milk 
are  produced,  bringing  to  that  community  from 
•200,000  to  82:)0,0:K)  annually. 

From  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Republican^ 
we  make  the  ibilowing  extracts  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  several  of  the  dairymen  pres- 
ent:— 

l^Ir.  IMcLean  said : — The  factory  with  which 
^  I  am  connt»cted  was  (*ommenced  the  Ist  of  May, 
1866.  We  worked  last  year  95,000  gallons  of 
niUk  in  five  months.  We  are  increasing  all 
the  time.  We  sold  83,000  pounds  of  cheese 
last  year,  averaging  about  ten  cents  per  pound. 
We  are  manufacturing  1,000  gallons  of  milk 


per  day  now.  In  May  we  worked  15,550  gal- 
lons of  milk,  and  made  14,079  pounds  of 
cheese.  The  amount  of  the  present  month 
will  be  larger  proportionally,  for  when  the  air 
is  clear,  and  the  days  bright,  we  get  more  milk 
and  make  better  cheese  than  on  wet,  lowery 
davs.  It  required  about  9  88-100  pounds  of 
milk  to  make  one  pound  of  cheese  in  May ;  in 
April,  about  9i  pounds,  I  think. 

The  amount  and  quantity  of  the  product  of 
milk  depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  kind- 
ness to  cows.  I  have  leamed  that  if  we  ^ 
one  or  two  cows  irritated,  and  put  their  mdk 
with  that  of  other  cows  that  have  been  kept 
quietly,  it  will  sour  very  ouickly.  This  wdl 
account  for  the  fact  that  milk  so  often  sours  in 
transporting  to  Chicago,  when  the  usual  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  it,  white  it  does 
not  sour  with  only  the  same  care  in  other  cases. 

Milk  should  be  put  into  the  water  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  after  it  comes  from  the  cow.  The 
cover  should  be  taken  from  the  can  at  first. 
You  should  not  stir  the  milk  while  cooling  it. 
If  milk  has  to  be  taken  any  great  distance  to  a . 
cheese  factory,  it  should  be  cooled  first. 

A  gentleman  made  the  following  statement 
concerning  the  Hanover  factory,  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Elgin :  It  is  owned  by  three  men. 
We  commenced  the  1st  of  April  with  330  gal- 
lons of  milk ;  this  morning  we  had  1,308  gal- 
lons. In  April  we  received  13,000  gallons  of 
milk,  and  made  13,780  pounds  of  cheese.  In 
May  we  received  30,000  gallons  of  milk,  and 
made  29,836  pounds  of  cheese.  A  portion  of 
the  milk  received  was  not  manufactured. 

The  weather  has  something  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  cheese  to  be  got  from  a  given 
amount  of  milk ;  but  a  skilful  dairyman  will 
adapt  his  process  to  the  change  of  atmosphere, 
and  will  make  about  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  cheese  from  the  same  amount  of 
milk,  every  day  in  the  year.  This  gentleman 
was  asked  if  he  could  communicate  the  process 
in  words.  He  replied  that  he  could  not ;  it 
was  only  to  be  attained  by  practical  experience. 

RBLATIVB  PROFITS  OF  BUTTER   AND    CIIEESB. 

Mr.  Wilcox  stated  there  were  some  advan- 
tages in  selling  the  milk,  as  compared  with 
carr)'ing  it  to  the  factory  for  cheese  manufac- 
ture. 

Mr.  Treadwell  had  been  sending  milk  to 
Chicago  ten  years.  Latterly,  he  had  been 
trying  to  convert  his  herd  of  cows  into  a  sum- 
mer dairy.  lie  is  satisfied  that  it  will  cost  far 
less  to  keep  his  stock  in  winter,  will  diminish 
the  expense  for  labor  in  the  aggregate  for  the 
year,  and  that  the  aggregate  profit  for  the  year 
from  the  same  number  of  cows  kept  as  a  sum- 
mer dairy,  would  be  greater  than  if  milked  both 
summer  and  winter.  lie  bad  found  the  profit 
derived  from  his  milk,  when  sent  to  the  cheese 
factory,  to  be  full  four  cents  per  gallon  greater 
than  when  shipped  to  Chicago ;  the  extra  ex- 
pense for  cans,  the  freights,  the  loss  of  whey, 
which  prevents  the  raismg  of  calves  and  pigs, 
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ftie  considenble  items  in  favor  of  the  cheeie 
factory. 

Mr.  Wilcox  reminded  the  advocates  of  the 
summer  dairy  system  that  if  it  cost  more  to 
make  and  dispose  of  milk  in  winter,  they  also 
got  a  greater  price  for  it.  He  milked  on  an 
average  twenty-nine  cows  last  year.  He  sold 
from  them  16,486  gallons  of  milk,  which 
brought  him  $2,544.  He  raised  and  sold 
calves  which  brought  him  f  125— a  total  of  $2,- 
669  from  his  dairy.  During  five  months  he 
shipped  his  milk  to  Chicago ;  the  balance  was 
sold  at  the  condensing  factory  here.  He  fed 
his  cows  pretty  strong.  When  he  first  com- 
menced in  the  business,  he  thought  it  would 
answer  to  feed  them  on  hay  and  corn-stalks. 
He  soon  learned  differently,  and  added  bran 
to  the  feed.  Found  this  increased  the  milk, 
but  ran  down  the  cows.  He  then  commenced 
grinding  com  and  oats,  using  one  part  oats 
and  two  parts  com.  Finally,  he  added  to 
these  one  part  of  bran,  and  fed  four  jQuarts  of 
this  bran  to  each  cow,  twice  a  day.  This  pro- 
duced a  steady  flow  of  rich  milk,  and  kept  the 
cows  in  excellent  condition  and  healthy.  He 
was  satisfied  it  was  profitable  to  feed  cows  well. 

Other  gentlemen  testified  in  favor  of  the 
summer  daii^  system,  and  conceded  the  great 
benefits  denved  from  the  creation  of  a  home 
market  for  their  milk,  by  diverting  a  part  of  the 
product  from  Chicago. 

J.  M.  Treadwell  had  been  in  the  business 
ten  years.  He  had  been  particular  to  buy 
young  cows;  can  get  more  milk,  of  better 
quahty,  and  at  less  cost,  from  them  than  from 
old.  Milks  at  regular  hours;  aims  at  this 
time  of  year  to  finish  before  sunrise  in  the 
morning ;  in  winter,  ^ets  through  milking  be- 
fore five  o'clock ;  divides  the  day  nearly  equal- 
ly as  to  time  of  milking ;  does  not  allow  milk- 
ers to  wet  cows'  teats  when  milking ;  it  is  a 
dirty  practice,  and  has  turned  off  milkers  who 
persisted  in  doins  it;  washes  and  wipes  his 
cows'  bags  when  thev  need  it  before  milking ; 
uses  tin  pails  to  milk  in ;  does  not  use  wood ; 
examines  carefully  all  utensils  before  using 
them,  to  see  that  they  are  not  tainted ;  uses  a 
sieve  strainer  with  a  white  worn  fiannel  be- 
neath it :  does  not  use  cotton  strainers ;  pre- 
fers wom  fiannel  because  it  does  not  full  up ; 
is  particular  about  the  cans ;  washes  them  m- 
side  and  out  with  soap  and  sofl  water,  and 
then  scalds  them  thoroughly  with  hot  water ; 
is  careful  to  scald  the  neck  of  the  can,  because 
that  is  where  the  taint  is,  if  there  is  any ;  boils 
the  cover  some  minutes  in  cleansing;  with 
these  precautions  he  loses  no  milk. 

He  cools  the  milk  before  shipping  it ;  has  a 
vat  of  cool  water  in  which  he  sets  it ;  takes  the 
covers  from  the  cans  during  cooling  process ; 
does  not  stir  it  while  cooUng ;  docs  not  mix 
warm  milk  and  cool  milk  together;  water 
passes  around  and  beneath  the  cans  in  the  vat ; 
salts  cows  every  five  days  in  summer ;  after 
salting,  the  milk  increases  from  two  to  five 


ions ;  cows  will  not  eat  salt  modi  oftener 
once  in  four  days. 

He  fed  his  cows  bran  all  last  summer,  wkh 
profit;  last  winter  fed  barley  meal  and  bran; 
nas  no  fixed  rule  in  feeding,  bat  feeds  each 
animal  an  amount  proportionate  to  her  size, 
the  amount  of  milk  she  yields,  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  requirements  of  her  nature ;  sudi 
as  need  most  he  gives  most ;  feeds  one  part 
barley  meal,  or  com,  and  one  part  oats,  and 
adds  one  part  bran ;  oat  meal  yields  the  mort 
milk;  barley  meal  is  as  good  as  com  meal; 
aims  so  to  feed  as  to  keep  the  cows  thriving; 
the  better  humor  cows  are  kept  in,  the  more 
milk  they  give,  therefore  feeds  just  before 
milking,  and  sometimes  during  milking ;  never 
allows  a  cow  to  be  whipped ;  does  not  milk 
cows  out  of  doors,  summer  or  winter;  csn 
milk  them  in  less  time  when  in  the  stanchions. 

A.  D.  Gifford,  of  the  Hanover  factory,  stat- 
ed that  he  found  no  difference  in  breeds  as  to 
milking  qualities ;  cuts  hay  when  it  is  in  Uos- 
som ;  ukes  corn-stalks,  if  cut  early  and  well 
cured ;  would  as  soon  have  half  clover  as  all 
timothy ;  second  erowth  of  clover  makes  the 
most  and  best  milk  of  any  hay  he  ever  osed; 
is  going  to  raise  his  own  cows,  breeding  to 
sires  of  good  milking  families ;  finds  there  it 
only  about  one  good  cow  for  sale  to  eveiy 
three  dairymen  who  want  her;  regards  the 
fact  that  the  sire's  parents  were  of  good  milk- 
ing breed  important  in  breeding ;  believes  itii 
as  well,  or  better,  to  have  heifers  oome  in  at 
two  years  old,  if  the  feed  given  them  is  saffi- 
cient  to  keep  them  thriving,  as  it  should  be. 
Two  years  ago,  winter  milking  was  profitable, 
because  feed  was  cheap  and  milk  high ;  bat 
those  who  fed  and  milked  last  winter  barely 
paid  expenses ;  would  have  a  cow  go  dry  at 
least  two  months. 

Mr.  B.  Duff,  from  Huntley,  stated  that  the 
farmers  in  his  neighborhood  had  tried  to  in- 
duce men  of  experience  in  the  cheese  dairy 
business  to  start  a  factory,  offering  them  in- 
ducements to  do  so.  Failing,  twelve  of  them 
gave  $100  each,  built  a  factory,  and  were  now 
receiving  more  milk  than  they  could  manufac- 
ture, anq  had  that  morning  been  compelled  to 
refuse  to  receive  a  large  quantity. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TUHXEY8  UBEFUK 
In  Normandy,  France,  where  the  Creve 
Coeur  hens  are  principally  raised,  they  have 
a  curious  fashion  of  hatching  the  eg^.  Ai 
the  hens  are  seldom  inclined  to  sit,  and 
are  at  best  only  ordinary  mothers,  the  good 
women  of  the  peasantry  have  a  fashion  of 
pressing  young  hen  turkeys  into  the  service. 
This  they  do  in  the  following  way :  Take  a 
female  turkey  of  the  preceding  year  that  haj 
never  laid,  and  put  her  in  a  basket  containing 
plaster  eggs.  Cover  this  basket  with  a  strong 
linen  cloth.  It  will  be  from  four  to  sis  daii 
before  she  will  overcome  her  natural  disincli- 
nation to  set,  and  become  attached  to  the  eggs, 
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or  83  the  French  have  it,  *'take  an  affecdon^^ 
for  them.  When  the  prejudice  is  entirely 
overcome  they  place  the  real  eggs  under,  she 
easily  covering  18  or  20  of  them.  The  cover- 
ing is  removed  and  the  innocent  turkey  ac- 
complishes the  task  assigned  her  without  fuiv 
ther  trouble,  save  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
her  once  a  day  that  she  may  partake  of  re- 
freshments. If  this  is  not  done  these  '  'sitters^* 
sometimes  starve  to  death,  rather  than  volun- 
tarily leave  their  charee,  so  great  is  this  forced 
afiection.  After  hatching,  the  little  chicks  are 
pkced  in  charge  of  another  turkey  that  may 
not  have  all  she  can  raise  and  which  is  kept  for 
bringing  them  up,  and  the  original  turkey 
mother  supplied  with  a  new  lot  of  eggs,  con- 
tinues her  "mission.^^  These  young  turkeys 
are  thus  made  to  hatch  three  or  four  ^'litters^^ 
in  a  season. — Paris  Cor,  Prairie  Farmer. 


IHFOBT8  OF  WOOIi  IN  1»96  AND  1867. 

We  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  an  official 
and  perfectly  reliable  source  the  following  here- 
tofore unpublished  statistics,  giving  the  Quan- 
tity and  class  of  wool  entered  at  the  New  York 
Custom  House  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1866  and  1867  respecUvely  :— 

nasT  BIX  movTBMi  186S. 

ClaMl,*<01othlngWool.'* 28,608,048  lb*. 

CUm  S,  "Combine  WooU,'' 

CloM  8,  *'C«rpet  Wools,  and  other  rimllar 

wools," 4,880,688  « 


Total 28,681,578  Ibt. 

VoilB 13,787  " 

OMnel'sHfldr 408.417  *< 

FIB8T  BIX  MORTHB,  1807. 

CUm  1,  "Clothing  Wool.'' 4,846,188  lbs. 

ClaM  2,  "Combing  Wools." 122,796  " 

Class  8,  "Cnrpet  Wools,  &o.," 8,240,652  " 


Total 12,700,631  lbs. 

Gamers  Hair •  .  .  .  .      163,880  " 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  "most  all  of 
Class  1,  imported  since  the  present  tariff  went 
into  operation,  was  entered  in  bond,  and  it  is 
presumed  either  remains  in  bond  or  has  been 
shipped  out  of  the  country.^^ 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  Class 
1  embraees  all  the  foreign  wools  which  com- 
pete itiih  any  kind  of  wool  grown  in  the  United 
States,  except  "combing  wools  of  English 
blood. ^^  During  two  months  of  1867  (Janua- 
ly  and  February)  the  present  tariff  was  not  in 
.  opera!  ion .  Yet  consiaerably  less  than  one-Jifth 
as  much  "clothing  wooP^  was  imported  in  the 
first  half  of  1867  as  in  the  first  half  of  1866 ; 
and  most  of  the  small  amount  imported  in 
1867,  as  has  been  stated,  remains  in  bond,  or 
has  beefi  exported  to  other  countries  !  It  has  not 
been  brought  into  competition  in  market  with 
our  own  wools.  Who  now  shall  say  that  the 
tariff  has  not  been  as  effective  in  shutting  out 
foreign  competition  as  was  expected,  or  as  can 
be  reasonably  desired  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
wool  growers  of  our  country ! 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  gain  in  the  import  of 
"combing  woob^^ — ^butthe  amount  is  inconsid- 


erable. Very  probably  the  wool  was  entered 
before  the  passage  of  the  tariff.  At  all  events, 
the  imports  of  this  class  of  wools  into  all  our 
different  ports,  especially  those  of  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  will  fall  off  during  the  year 
probably  in  about  equal  proportions  with  those 
of  "clothing  wools.^^  Our  foreign  supplies 
were  mostly  drawn  from  Canada,  and  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  last  clip  of  that  country  is  un- 
sold— ^that  the  market  is  utterly  flat — ^and  that 
the  impression  is  now  prevalent  there  that  un- 
der present  duties  the  English  market  will  prove 
a  better  one  for  them  than  ours. 

The  import  of  "carpet  wools'^  nearly  doubled. 
These  compete  with  no  wools  now  grown  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  increased  import  there- 
fore does  not  affect  our  growers,  provided  no 
frauds  are  practiced— provided  other  wools 
are  not  invoiced,  and  pass  our  Custom  Houses 
under  that  name.  Are  such  frauds  practiced  P 
Not,  in  our  opinion,  in  New  York.  John  A. 
Baush,  who  appraises  every  invoice  of  wool 
entered  at  that  port,  is  an  old,  experienced, 
perfectly  competent,  and  we  believe  thorough- 
ly upright  ofiicer — ^the  very  man  we  would  put 
in  the  place,  were  the  appointment  made  by 
us.  We  have  made  inquiries  in  respect  to  the 
oflicer  at  Boston,  who  has  the  appraisement  of 
wools  under  his  charge.  We  learn  that  he  has 
not  had  an  experience  on  the  subject  extend- 
ing much  beyond  two  years— a  thing  certainly 
much  to  be  regretted — but  he  is  regarded  among 
the  business  men  of  Boston  as  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, and  he  has,  it  is  said,  an  ofiicial  under  him 
in  this  department  who  is  a  very  experienced 
judge  and  appraiser  of  wool.  With  this  aid, 
and  the  aid  of  the  standard  samples,  an  up- 
right man  can  discharge  his  duties  faithfully. 

These  are  the  principal  ports  of  entry  for 
foreign  wool,  but  there  are  others  which  de- 
serve attention.  We  trust  our  friends  who 
have  any  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the 
character  and  conduct  of  wool  appraisers,  in 
any  of  them,  will  keep  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers*  Association  informed  of 
the  facts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  duties 
of  these  officers  to  keep  watc-h  and  ward  on 
the  subject  of  a  fair  and  just  administration  of 
the  law,  and  to  expose  any  frauds  practiced  by 
its  administrators.  We,  for  one,  are  prepared 
to  do  the  latter  tri7A  a  will,  should  occasion  de- 
mand it. — Rural  New  Yorker, 


Hungarian  Hay  for  Sheep. — My  experi- 
ence in  feeding  Hungarian  hay  to  sheep  is  rather 
limited;  however  I  have  made  close  enough 
observation  to  conclude  that  it  is  injurious, 
unless  great  care  is  taken,  as  it  affects  sheep 
as  it  does  many  horses.  If  it  is  fed  cautiously, 
perhaps  it  could  not  hurt  them,  but  I  fi;d  sev- 
eral tons  of  it  last  winter,  to  my  sheep,  twice 
a  day,  and  they  looked  well,  but  ader  a  while 
quite  a  number  of  them  began  to  get  stupid, 
and  would  not  keep  with  the  flock,  and  lingered 
along  for  several  days,  and  a  number  of  them 
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died.  Not  having  any  idea  of  the  cause  of 
their  death,  I  made  a  post  mortem  examination 
and  found  them  the  fattest  sheep  that  1  ever 
dressed.  When  I  came  to  the  intestines  I 
found  them  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  apparent- 
ly under  the  inner  lining  of  the  intestines  there 
had  formed  hard  balls  of  various  sizes,  which 
proved  upon  examination  to  be  Hungarian  seed, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  occa- 
sioned their  death.  Many  of  them  would  lin- 
ger along  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  fiqally 
recover.  My  Hui^arian  was  ripe  when  I  cut 
it. — 8.  M,  Y.,  in  Prairie  Farmer, 


▲aBICUIiTUBAXi  ITEMB. 
—It  is  estimated  that  Sauk  county,  Wis.,  will 
yield  #2,000,000  worth  of  hops  this  year. 

—Mr.  Oliver  Wilkinson,  of  Townsend,  Vt.,  has 
a  ewe  sheep  that  has  had  and  raised  twenty-two 
lambs  in  eleven  years. 

—Mr.  Horace  Hurlbut,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Y t., 
sheared  sixty-seven  sheep  in  one  day  this  season 
for  Mr.  Moses  Huntley,  and  he  did  the  work  well. 

—In  the  upper  part  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
storekeepers  pay  farmers  but  a  shilling  a  poi&d 
for  excellent  butter. 

—Harvest  hands  get  02  a  day  in  Marion  county, 
Iowa,  and  reaping  machines  get  91  An  acre  for 
cutting. 

—Less  skill  is  required  to  make  whiskey  than 
vinegar.  In  Germany,  they  have  a  vinegar  school 
where  the  stadents  graduate  in  four  months. 

— L.  Lindley,  Connellsville,  Fayette  County,  Pa., 
says  that  his  father  always  kept  on  hand  pickled 
pork  as  a  preventive  of  the  ague,  while  families 
which  did  not  have  a  supply  had  the  disease. 

-There  are  now  in  the  State  of  New  York  more 
than  600  cheese  factories,  using  the  milk  of  over 
200,000  cows.  From  Herkimer  county  alone, 
18,172,913  pounds  of  cheese  were  shipped  last  year. 

-The  term  ''spare  rib,'*  as  applied  to  the  rib  of 
a  hog,  is  of  English  origin.  The  custom  there  of 
cutting  the  sides  of  a  hog  lengthwise  into  "flitches," 
close  to  the  ribs,  leaves  the  ribs  very  sparely  sup- 
plied with  meal ;  hence  the  term. 

— O.  W.  Howe,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  T.,  assures  the 
New  York  Farmers'  Club  that  he  has  not  known 
the  following  prescription  to  fail  of  curing  bots  in 
a  single  case  for  over  thirty  years :— One  pint  of 
lard  a  little  above  milkwarm  and  poured  down  a 
a  horse. 

—In  reply  to  a  correspondent  at  the  North,  who 
asks  to  know  the  best  place  at  the  South  to  raise 
small  fruits  for  market,  Mr.  Meeker  of  the  Tribune^ 
says,  "Stay  where  you  are.  The  earliest  cucum- 
bers in  New  York  are  not  ft-om  the  South,  bat 
from  Boston.  Let  those  who  will,  languish  with 
fevers,  and  long  for  the  cooling  stream,  where 
insects  fill  the  air  and  drop  from  the  ceiling;  let 
who  will,  crash  cabbage  worms  by  the  hour ;  start, 


while  at  work,  ttom  the  hiss  of  the  adder,  aad 
anxiously  look  to  the  south  west,  over  parched 
fields  for  signs  of  rain ;  but  let  us  cling  to  tiit 
grassy  horizon  of  the  North." 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  sayi 
that  throughout  the  com  region  of  Central  lUmois, 
the  riding  or  wheel  cultivators  are  fast  beoomiog 
unpopular,  and  the  walking  double  cultivators  are 
taldng  their  place.  An  improved  doable-sbovcl 
plow  is  becoming  very  popular  there,  and  it  Is 
thought  will  prove  of  great  value  in  oocton  and 
tobacco  fields. 

—Mrs.  M.  W.  Hayward,of  Natlck,Ma88.,  wrltei 
to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  that  some  of  her 
neighbors  have  been  paying  a  dollar  for  this  redpe 
for  washing  flaid :  2  lb.  of  sal  soda,  }  lb.  of  un- 
slaked lime,  2  gallons  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand 
till  perfectly  clear,  then  put  in  bottles.  Soak  the 
clothes  over  night— half  pint  fluid  to  a  boilerfiii— 
soap  them  and  )K)il  an  hour.    It  is  good. 

—One  beet  sugar  establishment  in  Germany  fass 
a  capital  of  916,000,000,  employs  3000  opentivta, 
and  occupies  buildings  which  cover  tweh-e  acrei 
of  land.  European  makers  annually  dispose  of 
400,000  pounds.  The  importance  of  the  attempta, 
in  this  country,  to  encourage  this  branch  of  indus- 
try is  illustrated  by  the  statement  that  during  ths 
year  ending  July  I,  sugars  valued  at  939.iS05,677 
in  gold,  were  impcuted  into  the  United  States. 

—Texan  papers  assert  that  the  various  paint 
processes  for  pi-eparing  beef  for  northern  markets* 
by  canning,  infiltration,  &c.,  have  practically  failed. 
By  the  introduction  and  use  of  ice  machines,  by 
which  ice  is  manufactured  on  the  premises,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  beef  is 
packed,  is  kept  so  cool  that  the  meat  does  notspofl 
during  the  operation,  and  cattle  may  now  be 
slaughtered  during  the  warmebt  months  of  the 
year,  at  which  time  they  are  in  the  best  condidoa. 

—A  contributor  to  the  Farmer's  Advertiser^  sayi 
that  by  feeding  young  colts  a  considerable  amoant 
of  grain,  in  conjunction  with  hay  and  other  li^ 
articles  of  food,  they  thrive  better,  and  their  limta 
become  better  knit  than  when  fed  only  on  ligbt 
food.  If  a  proper  supply  of  food  be  withheld 
while  an  animal  is  young,  it  wiH  be  figured  in  its 
constitution,  and  consequently  in  its  value,  to  a  tir 
greater  extent  than  any  saving  that  can  be  effbcted 
in  its  feed. 

— ^Man*s  inhumanity  to  cows  is* often  illnstrsted 
by  abuse  of  the  animal  for  rcstlessnegs  caused  by 
the  pain  inflicted  in  milking  by  sharp  finger  n^U. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Furman,  Segel,  lowo,  writes  to  the  New 
York  Farmers*  Club  that  one  of  his  cows  hod  al- 
ways been  very  sensitive,  but  that  after  he  com- 
menced milking  by  clasping  his  fingers  cleaa 
around  her  teats  so  that  his  nails  could  not  hut 
her,  she  become  gentle.  Some  cows  will  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  finger-nails  and  not  resent  it,  while 
others  will  flare  up  on  the  first  grasp,  and  knock 
the  pail  across  the  yard ;  then  comes  pounding  aod 
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kicking.  Let  as  be  carefhl  with  oar  cows,  and  not 
act  without  thinking. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  American  gives 
the  following  directions  for  making  cheap  ** boxes'* 
to  put  around  vines  to  keep  off  hens  and  bugs :  go 
to  the  woods,  cut  down  basswood,  measure  off 
six  feet,  cut  round  the  tree,  split  open  the  bark  on 
top,  peal  the  bark  off,  and  take  it  to  the  house ; 
saw  across,  in  pieces  about  six  inches  long ;  bore 
a  small  hole  close  to  the  edge  where  split  open ; 
tie  a  string  to  keep  it  fron  rolling  up,  from  beat  of 
the  sun,  and  the  boxes  are  done. 

—Dr.  Hull,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  who  recently  vis- 
ited the  southern  portion  of  the  State  known  as 
Egypt,  found  orcharding  carried  on  to  an  extent 
that  bids  fair  to  overstock  the  whole  West  with 
fruit.  He  pat^sed  from  orchard  to  orchard^two 
to  twenty  thovand  trees  were  (ommon ;  one  man 
had  planted  15,000  pears  the  past  spring,  and 
would  plant  30,000  more  this  fall.  Strawberries 
had  paid  enormously;  250  bushels  to  the  acre, 
netting  ^.75  per  bushel,  was  not  an  exceptional 
case. 

—After  the  Solons  of  the  New  York  Farmers* 
Club  had  gravely  decided,  at  a  recent  debate,  that 
the  only  practical  means  of  protecting  fruit  from 
the  fatal  sting  of  the  curculio  was  to  jar  them 
upon  sheets  and  destroy  them  piecemeal,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson said :  "Nothing  but  thunder  and  lightning 
would  jar  my  apple  trees,  for  they  are  fifty  feet 
high.  Nor  could  I  hire  help  enough  for  ^200  to 
catch  the  curculio  among  the  thick  grass,  9100 
worth  of  which  would  be  destroyed ;  but  even  if  I 
should  go  into  all  this  business,  I  do  not  see  what 
good  it  would  do,  for  they  would  come  from  my 
neighbors'  trees,  and  then  where  would  I  be  ?" 

—In  a  note  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  Mr. 
Storrs  Burrows,  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  says 
the  past  May  was  the  worst  for  the  farmer  In  47 
years;  the  greatest  number  of  rainy  days  and 
the  least  snnshine  in  any  May  shice  1820.  It  has 
thundered  three  different  days.  White  frost  the 
10th,  16th,  2l6t,  and  27th.  Snow  the  14th.  On 
the  4th,  ground  froze  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  up 
ahorse.  We  have  had  7  and  46-100  inches  of 
tain ;  4-100  of  snow.  It  rained  from  the  6th  to  the 
9th,  from  the  13th  to  the  15th,  from  the  17th  to  the 
20th,  and  from  the  22d  to  the  3Ut,  every  day. 
Cows  t.re  not  giving  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  milk.  Oar  cheese  factories  com- 
plain of  lignt  yields. 


SXTBAOT8  AND  BBFIjIXB. 

OUAYTINO   THB    GRAPE    TINE.— BOOB    ON    SQUASH 
VINES. 

How  shall  I  graft  my  grape  vines  ?  When  and 
^here  shall  I  cut  off  the  top  ?  When  set  the  sci- 
ons and  how  many  buds  on  them  ?  Will  the  eggs 
that  are  on  the  under  side  of  squash  vines  mature 
ff  scraped  off  with  the  nail  on  to  the  ground  ? 
How  prevent  maggots  frt>m  destroying  squash 
vines  ?  How  get  rid  of  witch  (or  Joint)  grass  in 
the  walk,  border  and  lawn  ?    One  of  my  ndghbora 


says,  keep  it  fh)m  going  to  seed  and  it  will  die,  like 
asparagns,  and  that  it  will  not  come  up  from  the 
st^ed,  but  neither  seem  reasonable.  One  more, 
when  and  how  set  slips  from  cnrrants  ? 

A  New  Scbsckibek. 
CampeOOf  Mats.,  Aug.,  1867. 

Remajlxs. — ^We  have  never  grafted  the  grape 
vine,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  experienced 
person  enlighten  our  correspondent. 

We  think*  scraping  the  eggs  of  the  squash  bug« 
from  the  under  side  of  the  vine,  and  dropping 
them  upon  the  ground,  would  destroy  them,  as 
being  attached  to  the  leaf  is  their  natnral  position. 

We  cannot  inform  you  how  to  prevent  the  mag- 
got from  entering  and  destroying  squash  vines. 

See  recent  discussions  on  witch  grass  in  the 
Farmer.    • 

To  multiply  currant  bushes,  cut  slips  of  the  new 
shoots  next  spring,  and  insert  them  in  moist  soil 
to  the  depth  of  six  to  ten  inches,  leaving  two  or 
three  buds  out.  It  is  better  to  dig  a  hole  with  a 
trowel  than  to  make  one  by  thrusting  a  stick  down, 
because  that  mokes  the  sides  of  the  hole  very 
hard,  and  young  roots  will  not  strike  into  the  soil 
so  readily  as  when  it  is  lighter. 

CLAT  ON  SANDT  AND  ORAYELLT  BOIL. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr.  H.,  has  a  piece  of  land 
of  a  gravelly  and  sandy  soil.  It  is  warm,  quick 
land,  and  will  produce  good  com  and  grain  by 
putting  on  a  large  supply  of  manure  every  year. 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  land  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Near  it  there  is  a  bank  of  clay,  which 
is  very  convenient  for  carting.  For  the  last  six 
years  Mr.  H.  has  been  dressing  this  hungry  soil 
with  this  clay,  with  remarkably  good  effect.  He 
says  be  had  rather  have  a  hundred  loads  of  clav 
than  a  hundred  loads  of  manure  on  that  land. 
The  manure  may  produce  the  largest  crop  one  or 
two  years,  but  the  clay  is  more  permanent  in  its 
effects,  and  in  four  or  five  years  will  produce  more 
than  the  manure. 

I  saw  the  land  and  examined  the  crops  on  It 
last  week,  and  believe  Mr.  H.  is  correct  in  his 
statements.  The  com  had  been  t)adlv  injured  by 
the  worms,  but  the  oats  were  splendid.  He  said 
that  he  could  keep  the  land  in  good  heart  with  the 
clay  dressing.  It  should  be  plowed  up  in  the  fall 
and  exposed  to  the  operation  of  frost  during  win- 
ter. It  then  becomes  fine,  is  easily  shoveled,  and 
readily  mixes  with  the  soil.  He  tips  up  a  load  in 
a  place,  spreads  and  plows  it  in.  As  there  is  pi  enty 
of  such  light  soil  in  New  England,  and  as  I  be- 
lieve such  beds  of  clay  or  other  suitable  material 
are  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,  I 
have  thought  this  statement  of  my  neighbor's  suc- 
cess in  the  improvement  of  his  field,  might  benefit 
others.  Wherever  the  situation  is  such  that  twenty 
loads  per  day  can  be  carted  by  one  team,  such 
dressing  will  prove  a  good  investment.  We  can- 
not much  longer  subsist  without  replenishing  our 
lands  in  Fome  way.  O.  Foster. 

Tunbridge,  Vt,  Aug.  11, 1867. 

Bemaeks.— Such  brief  hints  from  actual  fhrm 
practice  are  the  cream  of  our  agricultural  papers. 
Much  has  been  written  about  manures,  and  much 
more  must  be  written  before  the  subject  of  plant 
nutrition  is  fhlly  understood.  The  mechanical 
eflbct  of  a  dressing  of  heavy  soil  upon  a  light  one, 
or  of  sand  and  gravel  upon  a  heavy  soil,  is  more  ' 
readily  understood  than  is  the  chemical  eflbct 
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often  witnessed  from  the  mere  commingling  of 
soils.  To  farmers  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  un- 
able to  buy,  or  to  make  the  manure  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  fields,  the  subject  is 
one  of  interest. 

WILD  PIGEON. — Columba  MiffrtUoria. 
This  well  known  bird,  commonly  called  the  pas- 
senger pigeon,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  rapidity 
^nd  clegamce  of  its  flight.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  moving  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a  minute.  The  most  singular  fact  in  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  pigeon  is  their  countless  num- 
bers. Audu1)on  saw  a  flock  that  contained  "one 
billion,  one  hundred  sixteen  millions."  One  may 
live  many  years  and  not  sec  such  a  flock  as  this, 
though  once  a  year  you  may  see  pigeons  enough  to 


of  rainv  weather  in  succession  ?"    I  replied,  "No," 
and  asked  the  rea^on.    "Because,"  said  Fhc,  'Hbe 
moon  changed  on  Saturday!**    I  was  Airtbfr  is- 
formed  that  a  change  very  seldom  oconrs  on  that 
day.    Upon  further  inquiry,  I  ascertained  tfauc 
this  profound  knowledge  was  obtained  from  the 
Almanac!    I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  so  mncfa 
ignorance,  but  made  no  reply.    1  came  home,  and 
at  the  first  opportunity.  I  examined  the  Aimflnjifs 
for  several  years  past,  and  asccitaincd,  what  I  liad 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  new  moon  occurs  ouce 
or  twice  on  that  dav  of  the  week  nearly  everv 
year.    I  did  not  chink  it  worth  while  to  look  Ui- 
ther  back  than  1860.    In  that  year  tvo  changa 
occurred  on  the  ill-omened  day ; 'in  1861,  three;  in 
1862,  two;  In   1863,  one;  in  1864,  two;  in  I869, 
two ;  in  1866,  one ;  in  1867,  two ;  fifteen  timts  m 
eight  years.    By  this  it  will  appear  that  a  new 
astonish  you.    The  passenger  is VmallerthaS  the  I  "^°  on  the  last  day  of  the  week  is  no  grai 
common  'house  pigeSn.    lu  color  is  nearly  a  uni- 1  Z'^'^'  Jw  **'Kn\l'5^'?Jl^^t^?H'*"  '*^k^%V 
form  slate.    ThS  colors  are  deeper  in  the  male,   ^J^ISJ  «n  h  .h«^li''  ^^S^/kJ*"^  weather  fo»- 
and  the  neck  feathers  present  tlie  same  change-    2^^^^?^?^^^^^^^^^^  Ul^^L'^^l^'T  ^^ 
able  hues  common  to  alf  birds  of  this  species.  ^It  I  ^n^Pv  L^^^f  r  Jl?^^  .h?'tili*^*T*'  ^"^^  "*^^^ 
is  only  when  freshly  caught  or  killed  that  these  I  ,M®K7«if"h*'  i*lf '  ^\1^^  ^^"^^^  **^^'l  "**'  ^'• 
••••••'■         -       ^        .»    .-  ceedmg  each  of  the  above  mentioned  changes,  Dut 

more  1  hau  eight  were  at  any  time  attended  bv  rain, 
until  this  year,  when  after  the  change,  5th  mo.  4(11, 
rain  fell  in  eleven  days. 

Like  the  belief  in  ghoits  and  witches,  the  idea 
that  the  moon  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over 
animal  or  vegetable  life  must  yield  to  the  light  of 
knowledge,  and  will  ere  long  be  remembered  as  a 
relic  of  superstition. 

I  Resolve  the  whole  theory  of  lunar  influence 
upon  vegetation  into  moonshine^  thus :  the  moou 
is  just  as  large  one  day  as  another,  and  its  mean 
distance  from  the  earth  is  nearly  Che  same,  hence 
the  force  of  its  attraction  must  k)e  alwac  the  same 
at  ail  times,— this  is  shown  to  bo  the  case  l)v  ihe 
regularity  of  the  tides.  Now  the  different  pSases 
of  the  moon  are  caused  by  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  light  reflected  from  that  Inminary;  conse- 
quently, if  the  chaiige,  quarter  or  full,  exerts  the 
influence  claimed  by  some,  it  must  be  caused  hr 
the  amount  of  reflected  light;  in  other  words,  by 
moonshine! 

Reflect  upon  this,  ye  who  deem  pale  Cynthia  so 
puissant  I  Lay  aside  your  prejudices,  and  exer- 
cise your  reason.  Never  take  an  assertion  tar 
fact,  even  though  it  may  have  descended  as  aa 
heir-loom,  through  a  long  line  of  venerable  an- 
cestry. L.  Vahsbt. 
Bloon^ld,  C,  W.,  7th  mo.,  1867. 


brilliant  tints  of  green  and  gold  can  be  seen  to  per- 
fection. They  fade  immediately  after  the  bird  is 
shot.  A  pigeon  roost  is  a  curiosity  well  worth  see- 
ing, and  no  language  can  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  place  when  occupied  by  its  ten- 
ants. They  come  by  thousands  in  a  flock,  and  set- 
tle upon  the  trees  around,  and  the  conftiston  is  in- 
creased by  the  upper  limbs  breaking,  owing  to  their 
great  weight,  and  falling  with  a  crash  upon  those 
who  have  alighted  beneath,  carrying  death  and  de- 
struction with  them.  A  noisy  scene  it  is.  The  clap- 
ping of  a  million  pair  of  wings  sounds  like  the  roar 
of  thunder.  The  passenger  pigeons  breed  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  often  found 
as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay.  The  nests  are  built 
upon  high  trees,  resembling  immense  rookeries. 
The  eggs  are  generally  two  in  number  and  pure 
white.  Like  the  common  kind,  they  breed  several 
times  in  a  season.  h.  m. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  1867. 

Remarks.— When  a  boy,  we  nsed  to  see  pigeons 
enough  every  spring  to  "astonish"  one.  We  have 
seen  but  few  of  late  years. 

LUNAE  IVTLXnSKCB, 

I  recollect  hearing  people  talk,  when  I  was  qnite 
a  lad,  about  killing  pork,  sowing  grain,  cutting 
bushes  and  herbs,  ana  doing  various  other  kinds 
of  labor  at  a  particular  time  in  the  age  of  the 
moon.  The  idea  always  seemed  absura  to  me. 
and  as  I  grew  to  the  age  of  reflection,  I  conclndea 
there  was  no  ground  for  snch  a  belief.  I  com- 
menced a  series  of  practical  observations  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  pos<tible,  the  truth  of 
the  prevalent  theory. 

When  I  began  to  do  business  for  myself,  I  often 
took  some  pains  to  do  such  work  as  was  said  to  be 
affected  by  the  moon,  at  the  reputed  wrong  time, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  differ- 
ence in  my  crops,  in  either  field  or  garden,  nor  be- 
tween my  own  crops  and  those  of  my  neighbors, 
other  cireumstanees  being  equal. 

I  have  always  found  that  those  farmers  succeed 
best,  who  plow  their  land  well,  and  sow  and  plant 
when  the  ground  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive 
the  seed,  without  any  reference  to  the  lunar  orb; 
in  other  words,  that  farming  on  the  earth  is  more 
reliable  than  farming  in  the  moon. 

Among  the  many  whims  about  lunar  influence, 
is  one  which  I  heard  last  spring.  The  weather 
had  l)een  very  wet  for  soc  e  time,  and  some  peo- 
ple began  to  be  desponding.  Calling  at  a  shop  to 
transact  some  business,  the  good  lady  of  the  house 
said,  **Do  yoa  know  we  are  to  have  twenty  days 


8ITB8TITUTB  FOR  POLLEN. 

Tonr  New  Hampshire  conrespondent  *'F*'  wisfacf 
for  a  substitute  for  *M)ee  bread."  I  would  like  to 
copy  an  article  from  Langstroth*s  work  on  the 
honev  bee,  for  him. 

''Though  the  importance  of  pollen  has  long  been 
known,  it  is  only  of  late  that  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  fhmish  a  substitute.  Dzierxon,  early 
in  the  spring,  observed  his  bees  bringing  rye  meal 
to  their  hives  from  a  neighboring  mill,  befure  tbey 
could  procure  any  pollen  from  natural  supplies.  The 
hint  was  not  lost;  and  it  is  now  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Europe,  where  bee-keeping  is  extensivery 
carried  on,  to  supply  the  bees  early  in  the  seaNOo 
with  this  article.  Shallow  troughs  are  set  in  from 
of  the  apiaries,  filled  about  two  inches  deep  with 
Jinely-ground,  dry,  utibolted  rye  meal.  Thoa  sands 
of  bees,  when  the  weather  is  favorable,  resort 
eagerly  to  them,  and  rolling  themselves  in  the 
meal,  return  heavily  laden  to  their  hives.  In  line, 
mild  weather,  thcv  labor  at  this  work  with  great 
industry,  preferring  the  meal  to  the  oid  polles 
stored  in  the  combs.  They  thus  breed  early,  aod 
rapidlv  recruit  their  numbers.  The  feeding  is  oua- 
tlnned  till  the  blossoms  Itamishing  a  preferable  ar^ 
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tide,  they  cease  to  carry  off  the  meal.  The  aver- 
age consnmption  of  each  colony  is  about  two 
pounds.'* 

I  have  used  rye  meal  for  two  years  with  good 
sncccss.  Selmauc. 

Worcester  Co.,  Maes,,  Aug.,  1867. 

TO  CURE  MILDEW  ON  GRAPE  YINBS. 

One  pound  whale  oil  soap,  dissolved  in  one  quart 
hot  water.  Add  to  this  one  pound  pulverized  sul- 
phur and  eight  gallons  soft  water.  Let  it  stand 
from  six  to  eight  hours,  stirring  from  the  bottom 
of  baiTcl  or  tub,  three  or  four  times,  when  it  will 
he  ready  for  use.  Stir  well  before  using,  and  ap- 
ply with  garden  syringe.  Do  not  fear,  for  it  will 
not  injure  the  vine  or  fruit.  Let  every  leaf  have 
a  dose,  and  the  enemy  is  defeated.  It  is  a  cheap 
and  relial)le  remedy.  I  have  used  it  with  success 
this  season  on  one  hundred  and  eighty  vines,  after 
all  other  "cures,"  as  they  are  termed,  had  failed. 

Boat  Walpole,  Mats.,  Aug.  10, 1867.  J.  M. 

THE  BANOB  OF  BBEB'  FLIGHT. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  bee- 
keepers, as  it  has  been  supposed  that  bees  fly  only 
about  three  miles  when  collecting  honey,  conse- 

Stcntly  there  was  a  fear  of  overstocking  an  apiary, 
aving  ascertained  that  there  were  no  bees  on 
Kelly's  Island  (Lake  Erie),  in  the  spring  of  1866 
we  established  an  apiary  of  the  Italians  there,  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing  pure  queens  and  ascertain- 
ing the  flight  of  the  Italians  for  feed.  In  less  than 
a  week  after  they  commenced  to  fly,  they  were.bu- 
sily  at  work  on  the  other  end  of  the  island,  more  than 
five  miles  from  the  apiary.  This  season  we  intend  to 
carry  some  of  the  bees  in  a  boat  off  on  the  water, 
and  put  them  to  work  on  feed,  and  ascertain  just 
how  far  tliey  will  work  from  the  hives.  We  are  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  they  will  not  fly  as  far 
across  the  water  as  on  the  land,  where  there  is  a 
continnons  supply  of  flowers  to  call  them  from  the 
hives.  We  will  report  ftirther  on  the  matter  at  the 
close  of  the  season.        W.  A.  Flanders  &  Co. 

Shelby,  Ohio,  1867. 

Remarks.— We  shall  be  happy  to  publish  the 
result  of  your  experiments.  Such  statements  of 
fiKts  are  worth  far  more  than  mere  theorizhig. 

SALT  THATCH  TO  COVER  STRAWBBiiRT  PLANTS. 

Will  yon  inform  me,  through  the  Farmer, 
whether  salt  thatch  would  be  good  covering  for 
Btrowberrles  in  winter  ?  A.  Qreen. 

Ametbury,  Mate.,  1867. 

Remarks.— We  have  no  doubt  It  wonld.  All 
covering  should  be  slight,  and  whatever  saline 
matter  was  washed  ftom  the  thatch  would  be  very 
slight,  and  we  should  think  wonld  prove  nseftiL 
However,  we  have  never  known  it  used,  and  would 
cdvise  to  employ  it  cautiously. 

STANCHIONS  FOR  CATTLE. 

I  noticed  an  article  some  time  since  in  the  Far- 
mer, written  by  «*C.  H.  W."  of  Whjcasset,  object- 
ing to  stanchions  as  "barbarous,''  &c.  I  will  allow 
that  the  stationair  ones  are  so,  but  I  am  using,  as 
are  many  others  in  this  section,  a  kind  that  are  as 
easy  as  chains,  while  they  are  more  safe,  conven- 
iem,  and  much  better  every  way.  There  are  many 
disadvantages  in  the  use  of  chains.  They  are  not 
safe,  cattle  often  getting  badly  hurt  or  killed; 
they  break  and  let  the  cattle  loose ;  they  are  un-. 
nfe  for  children  to  tie  with,  and  inconvenient  for 
•oy  one.  I  turn  out  my  cattle  twice  each  day  in 
^ter,  and  once  a  day  in  summer,  which  makes 


about  1100  times  in  one  year,  so  that  the  saving 
of  labor  with  stanchions  is  quite  an  item,  es^pccially 
as  small  children  or  women  can  occasionally  ttike 
care  of  the  cattle,  who  could  not  if  they  were  fas- 
tened with  chains.  Cattle  get  very  dirty  in  chains 
by  lying  in  the  manure,  getting  wet  and  uncom- 
fortable, while  in  my  stanchions  they  lie  to  one 
side  of  where  they  stand  and  keep  themselves 
much  cleaner.  a.  l.  w. 

Hope,  Me.,  Aug.  2,  1867. 

CUTTING  GRAIN. 

Having  a  piece  of  grain  so  badly  beat  down  and 
crippled  by  the  late  storms,  that  we  were  unable 
to  cut  it  with  the  cradle,  we  determined  to  try  it 
with  the  mower ;  raking  off  by  hand  each  swath 
as  fast  as  cut  by  the  machine. 

We  found  this  plan  to  succeed  quite  well,  and 
the  grain  was  gathered  in  bundles,  as  nearly 
straight,  perhaps,  as  could  have  l)een  done  in  any 
other  way,  from  the  bad  condition  the  storms  had 
left  the  flcld. 

There  was,  however,  one  serious  objection  to 
this  plan.  The  team  had  to  stand  still  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  time ;  the  two  rakers  not  being 
able  to  gather  near  as  fast  as  it  fell  from  the  knives 
of  the  machine.  There  were  about  three  acres  of 
the  rye,  and  after  spending  two  or  three  hours  on 
it  we  found  the  field  was  not  cut  by  considerable. 

Another  expedient  was  then  hit  upon,  which 
succeeded  somewhat  beyond  our  expectations, 
and  we  have  thought  that  some  account  of  it 
might  perhaps  furnish  a  hint  to  some  reader  of  the 
Farmer,  in  like  circumstances. 

The  plan  was  as  follows :  a  piece  of  stout  rope, 
some  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  was  procured.  One 
end  of  this  was  made  fast  to  the  outside  shoe ;  the 
other  end  was  knotted  and  slipped  into  the  slot  of 
the  "bar  latch."  Another  rope,  a  little  longer  than 
the  first,  was  then  attached  to  the  machine  in  like 
manner.  The  shorter  rope,  as  the  grain  pressed 
on  it,  was  kept  about  a  foot  or  so  above  the  longer 
one.  The  longer  one  was  kept  on  the  ground  by 
the  weight  of  a  stick  four  feet  in  length  and  about 
the  size  of  a  fork  handle;  the  stick  havhig  a 
short  fork  or  crotch  on  the  end  next  the  straw. 
This  served  to  gather  the  grain  by  sweeping  it 
along  with  the  machine  as  it  fell. 

When  a  good  lot  \>f  it  was  thus  gathered — say 
fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds— the  machine  was  stop- 
ped, backed  up  a  little,  and  the  grain,  with  but 
little  trouble  or  delay,  ^^^  up  and  laid  in  bunches 
ready  for  binding.  The  straw  falling  in  one  di- 
rection was  swept  along  as  fast  as  cut,  the  butts 
coming  together  nicely,  while  the  heads,  from  lay- 
ing in  all  direcflons,  were  necessarily  gathered  in 
about  the  same  positions ;  though  occasionally  a 
lot  was  found  wonderftiUy  straight  and  even. 

Now.  neighbor  farmers,  we  don't  pretend  that 
this  will  serve  every  purpose  just  as  well  as  a  reap- 
ing machine,  thongh  the  reaper  is  far  from  being 
as  perfect  a  machine  as  the  mower.  But  one  thing 
is  certain,  we  shall  not  wait  very  long  "for  the 
man  to  get  ready  to  come  to  do  our  cradling"  an- 
other year.  &• 
Cheetmd  HiUe  Farm, 

Norfolk,  Maes,,  Aug.  15,  1867. 

bee-bread — MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

Your  correspondent,  "F.,"  must  be  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  his  bees  died  from  the  lack  of  bee- 
bread.  I  have  kept  bees  for  ten  years,  but  I  never 
heard  of  bees  dymg  ftom  this  cause  before.  I 
know  th%t  bee-breadalone  will  not  keep  bees  alive ; 
and  I  also  know  that  honey  will,  as  long  as  they 
can  get  it.  Many  colonics  starve  every  winter, 
even  when  there  is  plenty  of  honev  in  the  hive, 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  way  the  comb  is  built  In  such 
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hires.  Bees  sometimes  balld  their  combs  down, 
without  leaving  any  holes  to  pass  through  fh>m 
comb  to  comb,  and  if  the  owner  fails  to  make  any 
winter  passages  in  the  fall,  three  colonies  out  of 
five  will  die  before  spring. 

Now  I  contend  that  all  bee-keepers  should  know 
how  the  combs  arc  built  in  this  respect.  He  should 
also  see  to  it  that  they  have  plenty  of  honey,  a 
good  queen,  and  are  free  lY'om  worms,  &c.  Any 
bee-keeper  who  has  the  fVame  hives  in  common 
use,  can  know  all  about  his  bees  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  summer,  and  if  he  does  not  at- 
tend to  these  things  he  will  probably  find  bee- 
keeping unprofitable.  We  are  using  a  fVame  hive 
here  (in  Essex  County,  Mass.,)  which  is  as  near 

Eerfect  as  a  hive  can  be,  for  wintering  bees.  We 
ave  wintered  bees  in  them  for  the  last  two  sea- 
sons, and  when  these  hives  were  opened  in  the 
spring,  they  were  found  to  be  fVee  from  mould  or 
moisture,  and  the  combs  were  as  clean  and  bright 
as  at  any  time  during  the  summer.  Bees  in  these 
hives  do  not  consume  near  so  much  honey  during 
the  winter,  as  those  do  which  are  in  common  hives. 
The  hives  were  described  by  your  correspondent 
"W."  in  the  Farmek  of  August  10. 

Mr.  John  Gould,  of  Wenham,  had  fifty-one 
stocks  last  spring;  twelve  of  which  were  in  the 
hives  alluded  to,  and  these  colonics  were  the  first 
ones  to  swarm,  and  the  colonics  which  made  the 
largest  amount  of  surplus  honey.  These  hives 
arc  so  constructed  that  com  cobs  can  be  placed  in 
the  winter  directly  over  the  bees,  which  keeps 
out  the  cold,  preserves  the  heat,  absorbs  all  the 
moisture  which  rises  from  the  bees,  and  secures 
good  winter  passages  for  the  bees  to  pass  from  one 
comb  to  another. 

If  your  correspondent  had  such  a  hive  as  this, 
he  would  lose  less  bce^,  and  have  better  success, 
generally,  in  keeping  them.  H.  Axlet. 

Wenham,  Mass.,  Aug.  20, 1867. 

MURIATE  OK  BUTTE  OF  ANTIMONY. 

Has  any  one  ever  used  Butter  of  Antimony  for 
foot  rot  in  sheep,  so  that  they  can  tell  us  whether 
it  will  cure,  without  any  thing  else,  if  applied  to 
the  foot,  and  whether  it  as  good  as  vitriol  ? 

Boxbury,  Vi.,  Aug.  20, 1867.  t.  p. 

BEMA&K8.»We  are  not  certain  what  our  corres- 
pondent means  by  the  expression,  "without  any 
thing  else."  Water  will  put  out  fire,  "without  any 
thing  else."  Bat  if  a  fire  is  kindled  in  the  ceiling 
of  your  bouse,  floods  of  water  dashed  against 
the  ontside  clapboards,  or  the  inside  walls,  might 
not  quench  it.  The  experienced  fireman,  in  such 
case,  would  at  once  make  an  opening,  and  "play 
away"  directly  upon  the  fire.  When  the  heat  and 
blaze  were  subdued,  he  might  "hold  on,"  but  he 
woufd  carefully  examine  for  some  smouldering 
heap,  or  mere  spark,  which,  having  escaped  bis 
stream  of  water,  might  kindle  into  a  new  confla- 
gration. Thus  with  the  inflamed  foot  of  the  sheep ; 
the  remedy  must  be  applied  directly  to  the  dis- 
eased part,  and  so  thoroughly  as  to  "put  out"  every 
spark  or  germ  of  the  disease,  or  a  radical  cure  will 
not  be  cfibcted.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this  when  the 
disorder  has  secured  a  lodgment  under  the  hoof 
and  about  the  claws  of  the  poor  sheep.  And  it  is 
idle  to  expect  that  any  "application  to  the  foot"  of 
the  l)e*t  medicine  in  the  world,  "without  Aiy  thing 
else,"  will  infallibly  cure  so  insidious  a  disease 
as  the  hoof-rot.  With  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  foot,  and  the  necessary  subsequent  care,  we 


presume  that  bntyr  of  antimony  is  a  reliable  i 
edy.  A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  says 
that  he  has  cured  over  four  hundred  sheep  by  in 
use.  He  pares  the  hoofs  of  those  that  are  aflccted 
very  closely,  cutting  away  careftiliy  every  diseased 
part,  then  with  a  feather,  or  smaJl  brush,  applies 
the  antimony  very  thoroughly.  He  al«o  brushes 
in  a  little  between  the  hoofs  of  those  which  show 
no  signs  of  the  disease.  He  overhauls  all  his 
sheep  once  in  two  weeks,  and  generally  finds  five 
or  six  applications  to  remove  the  disease  entirely* 
After  specifying  ten  recipes  that  are  m  commaB 
use,  the  most  popular  one  in  Central  New  Tocfc 
being  1  lb.  vitriol,  |  to  i  lb.  verdigris,  1  pint  Ila- 
seed  oil,  and  1  quart  of  tar,  Dr.  Randall  says  "sdt 
of  these  remedies,  and  fifty  more  that  might  be 
compounded,  simply  by  combining  canscics,  stim- 
ulants, &c.,  in  different  proportions  and  fonns,  wifl 
prove  sufficient  for  the  extirpation  of  hoof-rot, 
with  proper  preparatory  and  subsequent  treatmenL 
On  these  last,  beyond  all  question,  principally  de- 
pends the  comparative  success  of  the  application.** 
Consequently,  we  cannot  recommend  ttte  bntyr  of 
antimony  "without  any  thing  else." 

OABOET  IN  cows. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  coirespon- 
dents,  tell  me  what  I  shall  do  for  my  cow  ?  She 
has  what  is  called  the  garget  in  her  basr.  What  is 
the  cause  of  it,  and  how  shall  I  treat  it  ?  By  re- 
plying to  the  above  you  will  much  oblige  one' who 
has  taken  the  FAUMsnas  many  years  as  any  other 
person.  p. 

Hinsdale,  N.  J?.,  Aug.  21, 1867. 

Remarks.— This  disorder,  which  it  is  feared  is 
on  the  increase  in  our  dairies,  is  ascrit)ed  to  van- 
ous  causes.  It  is  sometimes  produced  by  exter- 
nal ii^ury.  It  is  often  ascribed  to  colds  contracted 
by  exposure  to  the  changes  and  storms  of  our  cli- 
mate. While  others  believe  that,. like  the  gout  in 
the  human  foot,  garget  In  cows  often  results  fnn 
high  feeding,  and  ttom  the  preternatural  devekip- 
ment  of  the  lacteal  organs  produced  by  such  h)^ 
feeding,  and  by  a  long  course  of  breeding  for  tlie 
special  purpose  of  securing  a  race  vf  deep  milkcn. 
Two  yean  ago  the  subject  was  somewhat  exten- 
sively discussed  in  our  colnmns,  but  as  we  did  not 
then  print  a  monthly  edition  of  the  valuable  sug- 
gestions of  our  practical  correspondents,  and  si 
we  furnish  no  index  to  our  weekly  sheet,  few  of 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  courses  of 
treatment  then  recommended.  One  writer  who 
does  not  object  to  medicines,  either  external  or  in- 
temal,  if  you  cannot  get  along  without  them,  ssyi 
that  whenever  a  cow  comes  home  aflbcted  with  the 
garget,  he  puts  her  in  the  cow-house  where  she 
has  a  warm  dry  bed,  feeds  her  on  dry  hay,  sod 
allows  her  to  go  to  pasture  but  a  short  time  the 
next  day— in  one  word,  as  another  correspondent 
said,  he  treats  her  as  patients  should  be  treated 
with  a  cold  and  inflammation,  believing  tbar,  fa 
the  particular  case  alluded  to,  the  cow  had  acts- 
ally  taken  cold  fh>m  lying  upon  the  damp  groood. 
Frequent  milking,  with  gentle  and  patient  mbhiqg 
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and  kneading  of  the  bag,  and  washing  with  wann 
water ;  or  spirits  and  water ;  or  camphor  and  vine- 
gar; or  soft  soap  dilated  in  water;  or  lime  water, 
aboat  as  thick  as  white-wash,  mixed  with  an  eqnal 
quantity  of  flax  seed  oil,  well  beaten  together 
with  a  knife,  as  an  ointment ;  or  tincture  of  arnica, 
with  twice  as  much  water,  or  rum  and  water ;  or 
bitter  sweet  ointment,  or  any  similar  application 
that  requires  or  encourages  much  rubbing  and 
working  of  the  bag.  To  move  the  bowels,  a  good 
mess  of  potatoes,  or  garget  root,  or  horseradish, 
or  from  four  to  eight  drops  of  tincture  aconite 
dropped  on  a  piece  of  bread,  and  mixed  with  her 
feed,  or,  as  was  confidently  reconmiended,  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Steams,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  a  heaped 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  well  mixed  with  any  "mess" 
the  cow  will  eat,  may  be  administered. 

WAS  IT  A  "FAILimE  ?" 

H.  Orifiln,  Esq.,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  says: 
**That  winter  whwit,  that  I  told  you  I  was  going  to 
BOW  last  Ppring,  which  was  frozen  and  sprouted 
before  sowing,  as  well  as  some  I  sowed  in  the  fleld 
dry,  proved  a  failure.'*  Should  Mr.  G.  sow  his 
apring  oats  and  garden  seeds  in  the/atf,  we  should 
call  it  a  blunder,  not  a  "failure."  Winter  wheat 
is  not  to  be  sown  in  spring.  We  cannot  tamper 
with  natural  laws.  h.  p. 

Brooklyn,  L.  /.,  Aug,  2^,  1867. 

WHAT  WE  WILL  DO. 
But  though  part  of  our  time  should  be  glvon  to  mirth. 
Apart,  too,  we'll  spend  In  {mproving  the  earth, 

For  we'll  rise  with  the  dawn, 

Plant  squashes  and  com. 

Potatoes  and  roots, 

And  all  kinds  of  fh]lts; 

Keep  bees  for  their  honey, 

And  thus  save  our  money 
To  provide  us  with  plenty  in  ■easonB  of  dearth. 

SUBSCBIBER. 

Dedham,  Mass,,  Aug.  7, 1867. 

STRAWBERRreS. 

I  intend  tryincr  to  raise  a  few  strawberries,  also 
a  few  blackberries,  in  my  garden  next  year,  if  I 
can  proonre  some  nice  plants.  Can  yon  in  fomi  me 
the  nest  kinds  to  cultivate,  and  how  to  cultivate 
the  same.  Where  can  they  be  obtnined,  and  at 
what  prices  ?  What  time  of  year  is  best  to  set 
them  ?  CM.  Mansfield. 

West  Berkshire,  Vt.,  Aug.  23,  1867. 

REMARK8.~In  common  with  many  others  in 
this  latitude,  we  have  had  poor  success  in  ripening 
the  Lawton  and  other  "garden  blackbeiTies." 
Strawberries  are  as  easily  raised  as  potatoes  or 
cabbages,  if  you  keep  the  chickens  and  weeds  out 
of  the  bed.  Hovey's  Seedling  is  still  popular  with 
our  market  gardeners.  Probably  some  of  your 
village  neighbors  can  supply  you  with  plants.  All 
nursery  men  have  them  for  sale.  Spring  is  per- 
haps the  best  time  for  transplanting,  but  then  you 
must  wait  till  the  next  year  for  fruit.  August  is 
a  good  time,  if  rainy,  or  September  will  answer. 
Take  well  rooted  runners  in  preference  to  old 
stumps,  and  don't  let  the  roots  dry.  The  land 
should  be  in  good  order  for  a  large  crop  of  com. 
The  rows  may  be  three  feet  or  so  apart,  and  the 
phints  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  row. 


We  have  practiced  the  plan  of  working  up  a  alight 
ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  furrow  or  trench  ftnr 
rows,  over  which  the  roots  arc  spread  and  covered, 
leaving  the  plants,  if  the  soil  is  rather  dry,  a  little 
below  the  general  -surface.  A  sprinkling  of  ashes 
is  very  good.  A  mulch  of  leaves,  or  other  mate- 
rials without  the  seeds  of  weeds  or  grass,  applied 
in  the  fhll,  will  protect  the  plants  and  make  a  clean 
bed  for  the  fruit. 


IiIMB  XSm   SAIiT  FOB  HAT. 

Last  season  the  Secretary  of  the  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  Fanners*  Club,  and  editor  of  the  Utica 
Herald,  opposed  very  decidedly  the  practice 
of  using  salt  or  lime  in  curing  hay.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  had  no  experience  in  the  use 
of  lime,  but  said  that  salt  injures  stock  by 
compelling  the  animals  at  times  to  eat  more 
salt  than  the  system  needed.  He  bad  seen 
cows  fed  on  bay  salted  in  the  mow,  and  appa- 
rently of  good  quality,  which  produced  very 
bad  results,  running  the  stock  down  thin  and 
poor,  and  necessitating  an  entire  abandonment 
of  its  use.  A  correspondent  of  the  Country 
Oentleman  who  had  abandoned  the  use  of  salt 
after  six  years*  trial,  alluded  to  the  above  arti- 
cle as  pleasing  evidence  that  one  sensible  man 
agreed  with  him  on  that  subject. 

On  the  contrary,  another  writer  for  the 
Country  Oentleman,  stated  that  he  had  for 
some  twenty  years  used  about  six  quarts  of 
salt  to  a  ton  of  hay,  and  it  was  free  from  must, 
and  was  bright  and  fragrant  as  tea.  One 
year,  his  hay  being  cut  without  a  drop  of  rain, 
the  salt  was  omitted,  and  musty  and  inferior 
hay  was  the  result. 

A  correspondent  of  the    Western   Bural 

makes  the  following  statement : — 

My  hay  was  rather  moist  when  I  put  it  in  the 
mow.  I  salted  it,  as  I  always  do,  and  limed  it  with 
air  slacked  lime ;  putting  on  two  or  three  quarts  to 
the  ton,  at  intervals,  as  when  salting  hay.  The 
hay  when  fed  out  in  winter  had  no  must  about  it, 
and  was,  in  quality,  equal  to  any  that  had  iKen 
put  up.  The  kind  was,  in  part,  a  mixture  of  tim- 
othy and  rcdtop,  and  one  lot  was  made  up  of  tim- 
othy and  clover. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Irasburg,  Vt.,  Far- 
mers* Club,  the  following  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Locke  of  Irasburg,  who 
keeps  250  sheep,  20  head  of  cattle  and  three 
or  four  horses. 

Some  of  the  hay  was  put  in  so  green  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
nearly  spoiled  by  heating;  but  he  applied  from 
two  to  four  quarts  of  salt,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  slacked  lime  to  each  ton  of  hay,  and  the  hay 
was  found  uninjured  and  in  good  condition,  and 
all  the  stock  did  well,  and  the  horses  especially 
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gained  flesh.    The  hay  in  the  pitchingplace,  where 

Sressed  bard»  came  out  nninjured.  Salt  and  lime 
o  no  good  where  the  hay  is  dry,  as  moisture  is 
required  to  change  them  and  give  them  preserving 
.  power.    He  thinlLS  they  are  healthy. 

At  a  late  discussion  of  the  subject  of  hay- 
making, by  the  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Farmers^ 
Club,  Mr.  Joslyn  stated  that  he  had  been  very 
successful  in  treating  hay  with  lime  and  salt 
mixture. 

To  four  qnarts  of  salt  add  two  quarts  of  lime ; 
mix,  and  of  the  mixture  use  three  quarts  per  ton 
of  hay ;  scatter  over  the  hay  in  the  mow  when  the 
load  is  half  off,  and  again  when  the  load  is  off. 
Commenced  using  this  mixture  seven  years  ago, 
and  since  that  time  has  not  had  a  sick  horse  or 
cow.  The  hay  can  be  put  in  green  and  comes  out 
green,  and  with  no  dust.  Horses  fed  on  such  hay 
ao  not  have  the  heaves;  his  horses  used  to  be 
troubled  with  heaves,  but  have  not  had  any  of  this 
trouble  sinee  he  commenced  using  the  salt  and 
lime.      

SOILS  BxnsnsnasQ  oxtt. 

"It  is  plain*  we  think,  that  lands  will  not  run 
out  of  themselves, — but  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
may  be  run  out.  An  incessant  cropping  without 
any  return  will  reduce  theirfertility.  They  cannot 
forever  satisfy  the  cry,  give,  ffive,  unless  some- 
thing be  given  back  again.  Yet  Mother  Earth  is 
generous  of  her  bounties,  and  gives  more  than  she 
requires.  She  will  kindly  loan  us  the  whole  of 
her  productions,  if  we  will  return  them  after  using. 
By  a  strict  compliance  with  this  requirement, 
we  may  secure  her  bounties." 

Some  farmers  appear  to  favor  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  natural  and  incorrigible  tendency  in 
all  soils  to  "run  out,^^  or  grow  annually  less 
and  less  productive,  however  great  may  be  the 
attention  and  care  bestowed  upon  them.  This, 
however,  is  an  error.  That  land  has  '*run 
out,"  and,  indeed,  is  perpetually  seen  to 
be  doing  so,  under  the  careless  management 
of  many  who  style  themselves  farmers,  is  a 
position  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but 
that  this  waste  of  productive  energies  is  at- 
tributable to  any  innate  tendency  to  **run  out," 
or  become  unproductive  when  properly  man- 
aged, we  can  no  more  believe,  than  that  the 
atmosphere  is  annually  becoming  less  capable 
of  sustaining  animal  life.  The  quantity  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  latter  is  always  the 
same ;  and  in  all  cases  fully  adequate  to  the 
performance  of  the  offices  and  functions  as- 
signed to  it ;  yet,  if  we  should  confine  our- 
selves to  a  room  containing  only  so  many  gal- 
lons of  oxygen,  and  which  might  suffice  to  sus- 
tain life  for  ft  day  only,  we  should  not  expect 
to  enjoy  health,  or  to  retain  life,  afler  it  had 
been  exhausted. 

So  with  the  soil.  If  a  course  of  severe 
cropping  is  adopted,  we  find  that,  afler  a  cer- 


tain time,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  staple 
has  been  abstracted  from  it,  its  resources  be> 
gin  to  fail,  and  finally  become  exhausted,  it 
has  produced  all  it  is  capable  of  producing, 
and  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  produtrtiveixss, 
that  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  most  be 
returned  in  the  form  of  manure. 

Could  all  the  vegetable  matter  perfected  by 
an  acre  of  land  be  returned  to  it,  it  would, 
with  the  working  which  cultivated  soils  gener- 
ally receive,  be  more  than  competent  to  retain 
it  in  its  pristine  health  and  vigor, — for  plants 
of  all  kinds  derive  a  portion  of  their  i»nste- 
nance  from  other  sources  than  the  earth,  as 
from  the  atmosphere,  for  instance,  and  perhaps 
from  other  sources  also, — ^but  this  is  not  done, 
and,  as  a  purely  natural  and  strictly  ineviii- 
Me  result,  the  soils  **run  out." 

In  one  of  our  agricultural  publications,  a 
writer,  afler  some  very  judicious  and  well- 
toned  remarks  on  the  subject  of  manoriiig 
says: — 

**I  still  maintain  that  lands  will  not  run  oat 
of  themselves.  If  lefl  in  the  state  of  nature, 
or  after  having?  been  cleared,  if  lefl  nncropped, 
it  is  well  known  they  will  fully  retain  their  nat- 
ural state  of  productiveness.  It  is  even  as- 
serted, and  with  good  reason,  that  lands  left 
nncropped  will  actually  ^ain  in  fertility.  And 
why  should  they  not  ?  Vegetables  derive  con- 
siderable part  of  their  nutriment  from  the  at- 
mosphere, if  therefore  they  are  left  to  rot  on 
the  ground  they  will  return  to  it  not  only  all 
they  derived  from  it,  but  also  that  portion 
which  was  derived  from  the  atmoi^phere,  ex- 
cept what  may  escape  during  their  decomposi- 
tion in  the  form  of  gas,  which  is  doubtless 
considerable.  But  if  instead  of  being  lefl  to 
rot  on  the  ground  the  crop  be  plouj^hed  in, 
then  the  soil  will  be  enriched  by  tlie  whole 
amount  of  nutriment  which  the  plants  dtfrivcd 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  would,  tbeit^fore,  be 
of  service  to  know  what  crops  derive  the 
greatest  proportion  of  their  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere,  as  there  would  be  an  advan- 
tage in  selecting  those  for  green  crops  to 
plough  in." 


^P*The  fanners  in  Amesbur}',  Salisbury, 
and  West  Newbury,  have  been  deceived  and 
sold  by  a  dashing  fellow  who  has  been  visiting 
them  with  a  splendid  team,  selling  patent  ma- 
chines by  which  great  weight  could  be  lifunl — 
a  load  of  hay  or  a  ton  of  stones  at  one  time — 
and  put  in  any  desired  location.  The  ma- 
chines were  to  be  delivered,  and  their  notes 
were  taken  in  payment.  The  notes  were  sold 
in  Haverhill  and  in  second  hands  become  good 
a^inst  the  givers,  while  no  value  is  or  ever 
will  be  received. 
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A  vm&uojsrr  bspobt 

ON  SOOUBSD 

OwHBBs'  Names. 

j 
< 

1 

1 
I 

^1 

1 

n 

"OS 

1^ 

Amount  of  Wool 
grown  in  1  year 
to  one  pound  of 
carcass. 

M  CO 
c  t 

Ti 

1^ 

JUtmi, 

Ibi.     09. 

U>$.   og. 

Of.     OM. 

Wiley  &   Bot»worth,*.  .  . 
Bdwfn    Piper,* 

116 

17      8 

7        8^ 

860 

7.440 

.0642 

£6.76 

120      8 

18      8 

6      12' 

866 

6.940 

.0576 

63.61 

H.&  N.Locke,* 

123 

20      8 

6 

866 

6 

.0487 

70.78 

D.  D.  Winian^a,* 

74 

12 

4       4 

8^0 

4.f78 

.0551 

64.68 

Henry  8aff.>rd,* 

127 

20 

4 

860 

.055 

.0319 

80 

J.  R.  Walker, 

118 

15      4 

I  ]ti 

860 

.924 

.0524 

57.82 

N.  P.  White,. 

Ewe$. 
C.  Horace  Hubbard,*.  .  . 

90 

12 

870 

.867 

.0664 

50.26 

60 

0    12 

I  '^ 

862 

6.954 

.0991 

89.42 

C.  Horace  Hubbard,*.  .  . 

86 

0      8 

865 

6.0^ 

46.39 

B.X.  Pierce,* 

7» 

10      8 

4      11 

848 

4.915 

.0622 

65.85 

J.  0.  Davie,* 

M.  C.  Houody,* 

60 

0 

4        9 

865 

4.562 

.0773 

49.30 

62 

12      8 

4       9 

869 

4.622 

.0729 

63.49 

C.  Horace  Hubbard,*.  .  . 

76      8 

10      8 

4        8i 

865 

4.218 

.6551 

69.82 

C.  Horace  Hubbard,*.  .  . 

68 

0 

4       4' 

809 

4.208 

.0618 

62.77 

C.W.Pulcifer,* 

40 

6 

8      16i 

865 

8.W68 

.0813 

20.62 

M.C.  Roundy,*.  ...'.. 
Arthur  Williams,*  .... 

63 

8     • 

8      14 

869 

8.832 

.0723 

61.62 

46      8 

8 

8      144 

870 

8.764 

.0825 

62.42 

George  Wiley,* 

46 

9 

8      111 

890 

3.390 

.0i53 

68.68 

M.  C.  Roundy,* 

50 

7 

8      10( 

809 

8.807 

.(661 

47.76 

Leverett   Brp«ni, 

60 

8 

4      18 

886 

6.304 

.1048 

89.84 

James  £.  White, 

68 

8      8 

4       8 

865 

4.6 

.0776 

47.06 

leverett   Brown, 

70 

12     8 

4         10; 

83S 

4.312 

.0016 

6274 

James  R.  Walker, 

81 

10 

4        8 

865 

4.217 

.0620 

67.82 

C.  W.  Puicifer, 

60      8 

7      8 

8      10 

829 

4.oei 

.0664 

61.66 

C.  k  L.  Q.  Ellis, 

45      8 

8      4 

4       8 

876 

8.928 

.0684 

48.86 

C.  ft  L.  O.  Ellis, 

60      8 

7      8 

8      10 

876 

8.741 

.0668 

51.35 

The  foregoing  tabular  statement  embodies 
the  results  of  the  scouring  of  twenty-siz  fleeces 
of  wool  under  the  direction  of  the  spirited  ag- 
ricultural society  of  the  town  of  Springfield, 
Vt.,  of  which  C.  Horace  Hubbard  is  President. 
These  sheep  were  publicly  shorn  April  25th, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Colbum,  Messrs.  H. 
M.  Arms,  B.  F.  Dana,  and  L.  R.  White.  The 
sheep  were  weighed  to  half  a  pound,  and  the 
fleeces  to  half  an  ounce.  The  fleeces  were 
tied  with  a  uniform  quantity  of  twine,  which 
was  included  in  the  gross  weight  of  the  fleeces, 
bat  not  in  that  of  scoured  wool.  Six  of  the 
fleeces  were  scoured  at  the  mill  of  Holmes, 
Whittemore  &  Co.,  in  Springfield,  and  the 
other  twenty  at  the  mill  of  James  Tilton,  in 
Cavendish,  and  all  under  the  immediate  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Henry  M.  Arms  of  the 
committee,  and  were  uniformly  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  carefully  weighed. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
table,  the  committee  in  their  report,  published 
ui  the  Country  Gentleman,  append  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

The  first  fiye  fleeces  in  the  ram  list,  and  the 
first  twelve  in  the  ewe  list,  (marked*,)  are 
from  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merinos,  the  otiiers 
from  grades.  The  weights  of  carcass,  of 
fleeces  unwashed  and  scoured,  are  stated  in 


pounds  and  ounces;  the  other  weights  in 
pounds  and  decimals. 

It  is  found  that  the  average  shrinkage  of  the 
Merino 'rams^  fleeces,  ''shorn  in  the  dirt,^'  is 
67  76-100  per  cent.,  and  of  Merino  ewes* 
fleeces,  is  51  32-100  per  cent. ;  that  of  grade 
ewes'  fleeces  52  25-100. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  Society 
the  relative  character  of  its  sheep  for  the  pro- 
duction of  **real  wool,''  we  take  the  liberty  to 
compare  a  few  of  the  fleeces  with  those  of  the 
New  York  State  Society,  at  Rochester,  in  1866. 
The  heaviest  ram^s  fleece  of  that  Society  is 
6.653  pounds  scoured  wool.  Wiley  &  60s- 
worth^s  fleece,  above,  is  7.449  pounds,  and 
Mr.  Piper's,  6.94  pounds ;  and  Messrs.  Locke's 
is  more  than  47-100  of  a  pound  heavier  than 
any  of  the  14  New  York  ram  fleeces,  with  the 
one  exception  above.  Mr.  Hubbard's  heavi- 
est ewe  fleece  is  64-100  of  a  pound  heavier 
than  any  of  the  New  York  ewe  fleeces. 

In  analyzing  the  tables  showing  the  product 
of  scoured  wool  in  proportion  to  time  of 
growth  and  live  weight,  we  find  the  greatest 
weight  of  wool  in  a  year  by  one  pound  of  ani- 
mal, at  the  New  York  shearing,  to  be  .083  of 
a  pound.  Messrs.  Ellis's  fleece  pjives  .088, 
[.086  ?] ,  Mr.  Hubbard's  .099,  and  Mr.  Brown's 
.104,  [.106  ?] ,  or  more  than  one  pound  of  wool 
to  every  ten  pounds  of  carcass. 

In  closing  the  report,  we  congratulate  the 
Society  upon  the  result  of  this,  ouf  first,  eflfort 
in  this  direction.  Comparing  the  weight  of 
our  scoured  fleeces  with  those  of  other  socie- 
ties, shows  that  the  breeders  of  our  town  make 
at  least  a  respectable  appearance. 
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For  lAe  Nma  England  Farmm'* 

AFFUDS  IN  WB8TBBN  NEW  TOBK. 

Daring  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  the 


places  west ;  to  many  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  Canada ;  to  Boston,  Providence*  and  most 
of  the  other  cities  in  New  England ;  as  weS 


apple  crop  of  Western  New  York  has  assumed  j  *«  ^  New  York,  and  vicinity,  but  a  large  por- 
an  importance,  as  a  market  fruit,  that  could  |  ^^'^  w©  «c°*  ^  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
hardly  have  been  considered  possible  at  any  j  ""^7  P^»ce»  >°  ^^  Southern  Sutes,  as  well  as 
previous  time.  The  section  having  been  set-  \  '<>  ^e  West  India  Islands  and  Europe.  The 
tied  and  cleared  up  during  the  last  fifty  or  i  Southern  and  foreign  export  trade  is  said  to  be 
sixty  years,  the  first  orchards  set  out  are  still 'J^ery  Iwge,  and  only  limited  by  the  su^^y. 


in  full  vigor.  As  they  were  set  for  family  use, 
with  little  reference  to  distant  markets,  they 
were  not  large,  averaging,  perhaps,  two  acres. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  large  share  of  these  or- 
chards were  natural  fruit.  While  of  the  grafted 
trees  many  were  set  to  inferior  or  unproduc- 
tive varieties,  and  many  to  coarse  sweet  ap- 
ples for  feeding,  that  have  had  to  be  grafted 
ever  again.     As  the  demand  became  more 


To  a  very  large  extent,  this  is  also  the  case 
with  the  home  demand.  Downing  savs  that 
American  apples  are  equal  if  not  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  And  in 
no  part  of  this  country  are  apples  grown  su- 
perior to  those  of  Western  New  York  for  pro- 
ductiveness, fairness,  and  good  quality  as  to 
flavor  and  long-keeping.  Keeping  longer  thaa 
Western  apples,  they  are  wanted  in  Chicago 


constant,  farmers  turned  their  attention  to  the  ">^  ^t^^r  places  west  for  the  spring  tnde. 
cultivation  and  grafting  of  such  kinds  as  were  Being  earlier  and  better  than  Canada  apples, 
most  called  for,  and  they  begun  to  set  out  new  *  considerable  portion  eoes  to  the  Provmoes. 
and  larger  orchards,— some  jo£  from  ten  to  ♦The  demand  in  New  England  is  partly  goT- 
twenty  acres.  A  few  of  these  new  orchards  I  emed  by  the  local  supplies,  and  partly  by  the 
have  commenced  bearing,  while  many  have  ^ual^ty*  In  New  York  the  demand  and  pnce 
only  been  set  from  one  to  five  years.  ^  probably  governed  by  the  supply  in  the 

The  cost  of  picking,  barrelling  and  taking '  country  generally,  and  the  demand  for  export, 
to  market,  may  range  from  twenty  five  cents  ,  South,  the  demand  must  be  governed  by  the 
to  one  dollar  a  barrel ;  varying  with  the  yield  snppl/  »nd  ^e  "©ans  to  buy  with.  For.  ss 
and  condition  of  the  fruit,  and  the  distance  ;  ^^y  cannot  raise  apples  that  will  keep  throoijli 
from  market ;  but  probably  averaginor  about  ^^^  winter  and  spring,  their  supplies  of  tins 
fifty  cents.  On  low  trees,  that  hang°full  of  fruit  must  come  from  the  north.  While  it  is 
fair  fruit,  needing  little  sorting,  a  good  band ,  said  (American  Fruit  Culturist  page  18)  that 
will  pick  and  put  up  from  ten  to  twenty  bar- "  "large  portions  of  the  Eastern  continent  would 
rels  a  dav.  Where  the  fruit  is  thin  and  needs  S^^^^Y  become  purchasers  as  soon  as  sufficient 
sorting,  from  five  to  eight  barrels  will  be  a  quantities  should  create  facilities  for  a  reason- 
day's  work.    With  a  suitable  rack,  a  team  will  able  supply." 

draw  from  eighteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  apples  B"*  >*  "  no^^  0"^  best  apples  only  that  are 
at  a  load.  Railroads  and  canals  being  con- Ranted.  Last  fall  fifty  cents  a  bushel  were 
venient,  it  very  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  more '  pa«i  for  culls  and  inferior  fruit,  to  send  to 
than  one  day  to  go  to  market ;  and  often  sev-  aome  place  near  Boston — ^as  I  was  told — to 
eral  loads  are  drawn  in  a  day.  I  make  cider.    And  a  writer  in  the  Rural  Nag 

Although  in  some  seasons  a  few  hundred  Yorker  wysi  •♦Extensive  buildings  and  oeliars 
barrels  of  apples  could  be  sold,  as  long  ago  have  been  erected  along  the  eastern  portion  of 
as  twenty  or  twenty-five  vears,  it  was  often  the  the  Erie  canal,  and  other  places,  for  man- 
case  that  the  finest  kinds  could  not  be  soli  ufacturing  tne  best  quality  of  cider.  To  sop- 
at  any  price;  but  had  to  betaken  for  cider,  ply  these  with  apples  to  manufacture  several 
or  fed  out.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  there  be-  thousand  barrels  each,  cider  apples  are  bought 
gun  to  be  a  regular  demand,  and  the  apple  as  high  as  fiflv  cents  per  bushel,  along  the 
trade  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  regular  canals  and  railroads,  and  moved  one  to  two 
business.  At  first  the  price  was  tiltv  cents  to  hundred  miles.  The  cider  is  refined  and  pat 
one  dollar  a  barrel ;  and  once  or  twice  going  «P  »"  casks  and  bottles,  and  sent  south  and  to 
up  to  from  one  dollar  twenty-five  to  one  dol-  ^^  cities,  and  sold  at  a  large  profit— such  a 
lar  fifty  for  the  apples;  the  buyer  finding  the  profit  as  must  increase  the  number  of  these 
barrel  or  paying  for  it,  as  is  always  the  case   establishments." 

here.  But  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  aver- 1  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  apples  grown 
age  prices  have  largely  advanced.  The  aver-  in  Western  New  York,  I  am  sorry  my  data  is 
age  ibr  the  last  ten  years  being  from  one  dol-  so  meagre.  But  still,  with  such  as  I  have  at 
lar  fifty  to  two  dollars ;  fur  the  last  five  years  hand,  approximate  results  at  least  may  be 
from  two  dollars  fifty  to  three  dollars,  and  the  reached.  According  to  the  census  of  1850, 
last  two  years  between  four  and  five  dollars  a  the  value  of  the  orchard  products  of  this  State 
barrel.        ,  was  $1,761,950.    In  1860  it  was  $3,726,380; 

The  demand  for  Western  New  York  apples  making  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  in 
is  very  large,  and  widely  extended.  From  a  ten  years.  While  this  includes  other  orchard 
small  local  demand,  to  supply  the  cities  and  fruits,  like  pears  and  peaches,  the  following 
villages  here,  the  market  nas  not  only  ex-  refers  exclusively  to  apples.  Such  data  as  I 
Winded  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  many  other  have  been  able  to  collect,  being  mostly  ob- 
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tamed  from  local  papera  and  dealers,  that  as- 
certained the  several  amounts,  partly  by  finding 
oat  the  amount  sent  off  by  canal  and  railroad, 
and  partly  by  dealers  comparing  notes  of  pur- 
chases and  sales  in  different  places — and  prob- 
ably as  correct  as  the  census.  I  say  this  data 
renders  it  very  probable  that  the  most  if  not 
all  of  the  above  increase  was  realized  in  some 
eight  counties  in  Western  New  York.  The 
amount  returned  for  these  counties — $1,566,- 
38S^being  over  42  per  cent,  of  all  produced 
in  the  State  in  1859.  The  same  data  also 
shows  that  there  has  not  only  been  a  large  av- 
erage increase  over  the  amount  returned  by 
the  last  United  States  census,  but  as  the  price 
has  largely  increased,  there  has  also  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived. As,  for  instance,  it  has  been  pretty 
reliably  ascertained  that  in  1863  the  amount 
received  in  Orleans  county  for  apples,  was  not 
far  from  $500,000,  the  crop  bemg  very  large 
and  the  price  averaging  nearly  two  dollars^A 
barrel.  While  in  1865,  when  the  price  went 
up  to  five  dollars,  it  was  found  that  some 
^00,000  was  paid  to  the  farmers  of  this  county 
for  apples.  In  1868  the  Rochester  Democrat 
sent  reporters  to  all  of  the  markets  in  Monroe 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  apples  sold  in  that 
county.  The  conclusion  reached  by  this  in- 
vestigation was,  that  **the  entire  crop  of  Mon- 
roe county  for  the  past  year  (1863)  has  prob- 
ably reached  a  value  of  not  less  than  $1,000,- 
000.*'  As  the  price  has  been  so  much  higher 
for  the  last  two  years,  there  has  probably  been 
one  or  more  years,  that  the  value  of  the  apple 
crop  greatly  exceeded  this  amount ;  but  how 
much  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  But 
enough  is  known  to  show  that  the  apple  crop 
of  the  eight  counties  referred  to,  has  reached 
a  value  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  the 
amount  returned  by  the  last  United  States 
census ;  or  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year. 

Now  this  is  a  greater  income  and  profit  from 
frait,  it  is  believed,  than  was  ever  before  real* 
ized  on  the  same  investment  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital. For  the  principal  part  of  this  great 
amount,  is  for  fruit  grown  on  the  common 
farm  orchards,  set  and  kept  for  farm  use,  and 
with  little  idea  of  growing  apples  for  market. 
Yet  in  this  county,  which  is  small,  having  only 
nine  towns,  the  crop  of  apples  must  average 
between  $250  and  $300  to  each  farm,  while 
numerous  cases  might  be  given  where  sales 
raoge  from  $500  to  $3000  in  a  smgle  year. 

Watem  New  York,  1867.  f. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THIS  OASDSN'  FOB  BBFTEMBEB. 
The  gardener's  labors  are  constantly  vary- 
ing from  February  to  December ;  but  this  suc- 
cession by  no  means  dispenses  with  the  necessi- 
ty of  labor  and  watchfulness.  You  may  recol- 
lect the  story  of  the  result  arising  from  "the 
want  of  a  pin  in  the  bars*' ;  of  equal  impor- 


tance is  it  that  there  be  no  want  of  a  pin  to 
admit  of  the  bars  being  let  down  in  the  garden 
operations ;  as  a  single  want,  or  neglect,  may 
be  the  means  of  a  failure  in  some  important  crop. 
September  work  of  the  garden  consists  main- 
ly in  gathering,  storing,  or  marketing,  &c. 
Much  good  judgment  and  energy  are  called 
into  action  in  oraer  to  enable  us  to  reap  maxi- 
mum profits.  Much  also  may  be  done  toward 
forwarding  another  year's  crops,  in  prepara- 
tion. Considerable  of  the  sprmg  labor  with 
hot  beds  may  be  saved  b^  starting  man^  of  the 
plants  most  in  demand  in  spring,  dbrmg  this 
month,  and  pricking  them  out  into  cold  firames 
when  well  started ;  or  they  may  remain  and  be 
covered  with  leaves,  bourds,  &c.,  for  winter 
protection.  They  will  thus  be  found  ready  to 
transplant  and  grow,  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground  in  spring,  and  it  is  fit  for  culture. 
The  beds  to  start  such  plants  in  should  be 
made  in  a  warm,  moist  location,  and  plenty  of 
moisture  may  be  found  almost  anywnere  this 
season,  so  far.  They  should  be  well  forked 
over,  mixinff  in  a  good  coat  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure, and  the  surface  thoroughly  fined  with 
the  steel  rake-— no  danger  of  getting  it  too  fine ; 
then  sow  your  seed  in  drills  about  six  inches 
apart,  if  to  be  covered  in  with  a  cold  frame ; 
a  foot  apart,  if  to  remain  in  the  open  ground 
and  covered  with  mulch,  &c.  If  the  plants 
are  likely  to  get  large,  transplant  to  check 
growth ;  as  too  much  fall  growth  will  tend  to 
cause  them  to  run  up  to  seed  in  the  spring. 
Cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  spinach,  &c.,  may 
be  started  in  this  way  and  be  ready  for  early 
spring  with  little  trouble. 

Beans. — Crather  and  put  in  a  dry  place  as 
fast  as  they  ripen ;  when  well  dry,  snell  and 
put  away  in  boxes,  afler  spreading  and  drying. 
Label  those  for  seed  with  variety  and  date  of 
growth.  Lima  beans  not  ripe,  if  picked  and 
dried  before  frosts,  make  a  very  acceptable 
dish  for  the  table  in  winter. 

Blackberries. — Cut  out  the  old  canes  and 
the  weaker  young  shoots,  leaving  one  or  two 
of  the  strongest  for  next  year's  fruiting. 

Celery. — Earth  up  the  advancing  crop, 
when  dry ;  being  careml  to  close  the  leaves  to- 
gether so,  that  no  dirt  will  get  in  the  centre. 
Be  careful  not  to  cover  the  centre  bud  or  get 
any  dirt  in  it. 

Cauliflowers. — See  that  they  do  not  get 
too  far  advanced  before  gathering,  as,  also, 
broccoli. 

Corn. — ^The  earliest  ripe  ears  should  be 
saved  for  seed  for  future  use.  Braid  them  up 
in  tresses,  by  the  husks,  and  hang  in  an  airy, 
dry  place. 

fcucoiBERS. — ^Pick  everjr  day  for  pickle, 
and  put  down  in  salt  in  a  suitable  tub  or  cask ; 
putting  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  then  a  layer  of 
pickles,  and  so  on  till  full;  the  pickles  will 
furnish  juice  sufiident  for  brine.  Properly 
salted  and  stored  they  will  keep  two  or  three 
years,  and  furnish  good  pickles,  after  soaking 
and  freshening;  an  operation  which  will  re- 
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store  them  from  their  shmnken,  withered  ap- 
pearance. Make  sweet  pickles  of  the  ripened 
cucumbers  not  wanted  to  go  to  seed. 

Grapes. — ^Unless  good  attention  has  been 
given,  they  wiU  have  mildewed,  more  or  less, 
from  the  unusual  wet  and  cold  of  the  season. 
Gather  when  fully  ripe  and  preserve  for  fami- 
ly use,  or  market ;  use  care  in  gathering,  not 
to  rub  or  bruise  them ;  preserve  the  bloom  on 
them  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  as  it  adds 
much  to  their  attractiveness. 

Hops.— <7ather  before  frosts,  dry  and  pre- 
serve in  boxes  or  barrels  for  use.  It  is  better 
to  remove  them  without  cutting  the  vine  till 
fully  dry,  as  the  vine  will  bleed  and  injure  the 
root  for  future  bearing. 

Manure. — Saving  and  making  all  that  can 
be  turned  into  usefulness  is  always  in  order ; 
too  much  can  hardly  be  had  for  profit. 

Raspberries. — Cut  out  the  old  bearing 
wood  and  tie  up  the  young  canes ;  hoe  and 
clean  them  out  thoroughly. 

Squash.— Pick  and  pack  away  where  they 
will  keep  dry  and  safely  before  frosts  touch 
them.  Being  a  tropical  plant,  the^  will  not 
bear  even  a  moderate  frost  without  injury. 

Tomatoes. —  Make  pickles  of  the  ereen 
ones,  together  with  peppers,  small  cucunioers, 
string  beans,  nasturtions,  &c.  A  slight  pro- 
tection from  the  first  early  frost  will  continue 
the  vines  fresh  and  in  bearing  some  weeks,  fre- 
quently. Can  and  make  catsup  from  the  ripe 
ones. 

Continue  to  gather  and  save  all  seeds  as 
they  ripen,  also  all  vegetables  and  fruits  as 
they  arrive  at  perfection.  Cut  sage  and  other 
herbs  as  needed.  W.  H.  White. 

Souih  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.,  1867. 


For  the  yew  EngUmd  Farmer. 

ABOUT  FLTDS. 

"Flies,  flies,  flies,  flies  I 

From  pools,  and  feDs,  and  bogs,  and  sties, 

As  in  Egypt  of  old,  the  swarms  arise, 

Darkening  the  windows  and  clouding  the  skies, 

Covering  earth  with  their  dark  disguise, 

Filling  the  air  with  their  hunsry  cries ; 

In  at  our  mouth  and  nose  and  eyes. 

Making  us  mad,  however  wise, 

At  the  plague  of  the  flies,  flies,  flies, 

Flies,  flies,  flies,  flies  P 

So  sang  the  distracted  poet,  probably  some 
warm  September  afternoon,  when  the  swarms 
were  peculiarly  thick  and  troublesome.  '  *Where 
Joithey  all  come  from?^^  is  the  thousand  times 
repeated  question.  Perhaps  a  brief  reply 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

It  was  formerly  taught  that  flies  *'are  be- 
gotten of  dung  and  of  any  other  Blthy  matter 
putrefied  by  heat  in  summer  time."  Many 
people,  even  at  the  present  day,  believe  and 
write  such  nonsense,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  inquiry  should  call  out  sun- 
dry letter-writers  who  will  gravely  maintain 
that  flies  are  produced  from  decaying  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  matter,  and  call  otl^r  people 
fools  for  not  believing  them.    The  old  adage, 


folly  believed  now  by  every  sciendfic  man, 
**Oimn«  vinum  ex  ot^o,"  ^'everything  livinz 
comes  from  an  egg,"  is  sufficient  to  refute  aU 
such  mistaken  beuefs.  '^Spontaneous  genera- 
tion" is  a  myth,  whether  with  reference  to  fly- 
maggots  in  a  dunghill  or  pollywogs  in  a  mnd- 
hole,  or  oaks  upon  a  praine.  The  only  thing 
spontaneous  about  it  is  the  idea  itself,  and  thai, 
in  fact,  is  hatched  from  the  big  egg.  Ignorance. 

So,  whatsoever  some  may  believe  or  teach, 
it  is  certain  that  whereVer  there  is  a  maggot, 
there  was  an  egg,  and,  before  that,  a  fly  to  lay 
the  egg.  The  eggs  of  the  conmxm  house  tfy, 
however,  are  always  deposited  in  dung  or  some 
other  decaying  substance,  and  in  that  sense  it 
is  true  that  flies  come  from  decaying  matter. 
These  eg^  are  very  small  j  cylindrical  in  shape, 
and  shinmg  like  pearl.  If  a  little  decaying 
wheat  be  placed  in  a  tumbler  in  the  ttuminer. 
eg^  will  generally  be  deposited  upon  it,  antl 
their  curious  transformations  may  very  read- 
ily be  followed. 

In  about  twenty- four  hours,  varying  some- 
what according  to  the  weather,  the  eggs  will 
be  hatched,  and  the  little  white,  footless  mag- 
gors  will  appear.  Their  heads  are  provided 
with  two  small  hooks  with  which  they  cling  to 
their  food,  or  perhaps  tear  it  in  pieces.  IVy 
live  on  the  filth  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
eat  greedily  and  grow  rapidly  to  the  length  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more.  In  about  a 
fortnight  the  little  maggot  ceases  to  oat,  its 
skin  becomes  brown,  and  it  becomes  a  pupa, 
and  remains  at  rest  for  another  two  weeks, 
when,  having  perfected  its  changes,  it  bur^-ts 
its  shell  and  comes  out  an  active,  buxzing  Hr. 

Such  is  the  simple  biography  of  our  mudi- 
despised  beat  friend.  For,  with  our  notorious 
carelessness  in  regard  to  decaying  refuse,  sur- 
rounding our  houses  with  filthy  cess-pools,  and 
stench-breeding,  pestilence-breeding  ofikl,  as 
we  do,  what  would  become  of  us  were  it  not 
for  these  myriads  of  flies  and  other  insects  that 
live  in,  and  devour,  such  substances,  ridding 
us  of  the  filth  that  we  are  not  neat  enough  to 
rid  ourselves  bf  ?  And  if,  as  Dr.  Harris  well 
observes,  * 'these  filthy,  dung-bred  creatures 
swarm  in  some  houses,  covering  every  article 
of  food  b3r,day,  and  absolutely  blackening  the 
walls  by  night,  in  others  comparatively  few  are 
found ;  for  the  tidy  housekeeper  takes  care  not 
to  leave  food  of  any  kind  standing  about  to 
entice  them  in,  and  makes  a  business  of  driv- 
ing out  the  intruders  at  least  once  a  day." 

Dr.  ll&Tria's^y'poison  may  be  of  service  to 
some  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  as  certain  deadi 
to  flies  as  the  most  approved  * 'fly-papers/^ 
and  is  very  simple,  and  harmless  to  afi  human 
kind,  being  nothing  more  than  well  sweetened 
green  tea. 

The  above,  however,  is  but  little  of  the  sto- 
ry  of  the  fly ;  for  take  him  in  all  his  modes  of 
life,  his  structure,  and  the  curious  adaptation 
of  the  various  parts  of  his  body  to  his  needs, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  nature. 
The  feet  are  provided  with  two  little  hooks. 
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and  between  them  is  a  soft  cushion  covered 
with  hairs,  by  means  of  which  the  fly  is  enabled 
to  walk  up  the  ceiline,  or  head  downward,  or 
wherever  else  it  pleases.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  this  cushion  on  the  foot  acted  like 
a  sucKer,  so  that  when  the  air  was  exhausted 
beneath,  the  insect  was  held  suspended  bv  the 
pressure  of  the  air  outside.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  fly  could  clin^  as  well  where  there  was 
no  air  at  all ;  and  later  mvestigations  have  shown 
that  many  of  the  minute  hairs  with  which  this 
co&hion  is  covered,  are  little  tubes,  exuding  a 
gummy  substance  by  means  of  which  the  fly 
sticks  to  the  wall  or  window-pane.  The 
hair  feet  serve  another  important  purpose  also, 
as  all  have  seen,  being  used  as  brushes,  in 
keeping  wings,  face,  and  other  parts  clean. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  tonsue  is 
well-known  to  every  one — a  shor^  tube  or 
sucker  with  a  fleshy  knob  or  disk  at  the  end. 
This  disk  is  ridged  and  covered  with  hairs, 
making  a  sort  of  rasp  of  it.  It  is  the  rubbing 
of  this  that  causes  the  tickling  sensation  of  the 
fly's  bite,  and  aided  by  a  saliva  that  it  secretes, 
enables  it  to  devour  su^ar  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances. In  a  groove  m  the  tongue  are  two 
little  sharp  bristles,  which  can  be  thrust  down 
like  a  lancet  into  anything  which  the  fly  is  eat- 
ing. La  the  fly  which  oftens  torments  us  so 
during  stormy  days  in  summer,  these  sharp 
bristles  become  almost  needles  in  size  and 
strength ;  and  in  other  insects,  as  the  mosquito, 
their  number  is  increased  to  five  or  six,  of^n 
with  little  hooks  at  the  end,  which  are  broken 
off  and  lefl  in  the  wound  when  the  tormentor 
is  suddenly  driven  away.  The  irritation  from 
the  bites  of  flies  and  other  insects,  is  generally, 
however,  produced  by  a  slightly  poisonous 
saliva  injected  into  the  bite. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  number  of 
young  that  flies  produce — some  single  blow- 
flies, for  instance,  depositing  20,000  maggots, 
which,  in  twenty-four  hours,  increase  to  two 
hundred  times  their  original  size,  and  in  a  few 
days  arrive  at  maturity,  each  in  turn  ready  to 
repeat  the  process — ^we  can  readily  credit  the 
saying  of  LinnsBus,  that  '*three  flies  will  de- 
vour the  carcass  of  a  horse  as  quickly  as  a 
lion,'^  and  wo  can  appreciate,  in  some  sort, 
the  important  position  they  hold  as  the  scav- 
engers of  nature.  .We  are  also  more  readily 
dih-posed  to  believe  the  accounts  of  the  enor- 
mous swarms  of  flies  tliat  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared—covering every  part  of  a  vessel  at 
sea  and  leagues  of  ocean  around,  raining  down 
before  the  wind,  as  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1699,  **so 
that  people  had  to  turn  their  backs  to  them  as 
to  a  stoi-m  of  hail ;"  destroying  hundreds  of 
cattle,  and  even  depopulating  whole  countries, 
as  has  happened  repeatedly  in  the  Levant. 

Some  of  the  whims  and  superstitions  of  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  flies,  recorded  by  Cowan, — 
'^Curiosities  of  Insects,**— are  curious  enough. 
The  tail  of  a  wolf,  buried  in  a  house,  will  keep 
out  flies.  To  dream  of  flies  denotes  enemies ; 
to  dream  that  they  went  into  onc^s  month  or 


'  nostrils  forbodes  great  sorrow.    A  multitude 
.  of  flies  denotes  a  plague.    If  one  fall  into  the 


glass,  as  a  person  is  drinking,  great  good  luck 
will  surely  befall  the  drinker.  Flies  dying  in 
great  numbers  in  a. house  betoken  the  death 
of  some  member  of  the  family.  If  flies  bite 
harder  than  usual  there  will  be  rain  (which 
seems  to  be  true.)  Pliny  says  that  flies*  heads 
are  a  specific  for  baldness,  and  Mucanius,  who 
was  thrice  a  consul,  used  to  carry  a  live  fly 
about  with  him  as  a  preventive  of  ophthalmia ! 

The  Philistines  and  Canaanites  worshipped 
Beelzebub,  the  god  of  flies.  The  ancient 
Peruvians  made  sacrifices  of  flies  to  the  sun. 
In  Scotland  a  tutelary  fly  presided  one  of  the 
fountains,  and  another  large  blue-bottle  was 
currently  believed  to  be  a  witch.  Among 
some  of  the  ancients,  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  criminals  by  smeanng  them  with  honey  and 
exposing  them  to  the  stings  of  flies,  till  their 
flesh  putrefied  and  they  were  eaten  up  by  mag- 
gots. 

The  famous  Regiomontanus  of  Nuremberg, 
it  is  said,  nuide  an  iron  fly  that  would  dart  out 
from  his  hand  and,  taking  a  round,  return  and 
alight  again.  One  of  the  bishops  of  Naples, 
however,  performed  the  most  remarkable  feat 
we  have  any  account  of,  for  he  not  only  made 
a  brass  fly,  but  he  placed  it  on  the  gates  of  the 
city  and  trained  it  so  that  like  a  shepherd's 
dog,  it  prevented  any  other  fly  from  entering 
Naples ;  so  much  so,  that  for  eight  years  the 
meat  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market,  was  never 
once  tainted !  y. 

Dec.  10,  1866. 


For  the  Nmo  England  Farmer, 
THB  OBOFS  ON  THB  SXABOABD. 

Thus  far  the  season  has  proved  most  uiipro- 
pitious  for  that  class  of  fanners  whose  farming 
lies  close  akin  to  market  gardening. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  earliest  of 
the  early  varieties  of  potatoes,  the  rot  pre- 
vailed to  a  degree  or  fatality  that  has  never 
been  excelled  in  all  our  experience,  if  ever 
equalled.  About  aU  the  early  crop,  of  Se- 
bec  and  Orono,  (usually,  but  erroneously, 
called  Jackson  ^Miites,)  are  gone  by  the  board. 
Some  tracts  of  several  acres  in  extent,  that 
have  received  the  hirrhest  culture  possible  have 
been  offered  in  return  for  a  single  barrel  of 
sound  potatoes.  Some  farmers  with  four 
hands  at  work,  get  out  eight  barrers  of  sound 

Eotatoes   after  a  day's   digging,  which  have 
rou<!ht  them  from  $1.25  to  $2  a  barrel,  after 
having  been  carried  fifteen  miles  to  market. 

The  Jackson  White,  (the  true  Jackson  White 
is  nearly  a  round  potato,)  has  fared  somewhat 
better  than  the  Sebec,  but  still  is  sorely  af- 
flicted. 

The  early  Goodrich,  though  growing  side 
by  side  with  the  Sebec,  has  thus  far  been  but 
little  affected  by  the  rot.  Our  farmers  don*t 
like  the  early  Goodrich,,  as  an.  early  variety, 
on  account  of  it»  small  siJze,  when  ccanpared 
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with  the  Sebec,  and  because,  though  it  is  as 
early  as  the  Sebec,  yet  it  does  not  attain  to 
market  size  as  early  as  that  very  prolific  variety. 
Last  season  Uie  early  Goodrich,  grown  side  by 
Fide  with  the  early  Sebec,  matured  about  a 
week  earlier,  but  this  season  they  are  full  as 
late  as  the  Sebec,  and  to  those  who  do  not 
make  fair  allowance  for  the  early  blighting  of 
the  Sebecs,  appear  to  be  even  later.  The 
less  degree  of  liability  to  rot,  on  the  part  of 
the  Gr^drich,  must  tell  powerfully  m  their 
favor. 

Onions,  carrots,  late  cabbages,  souashes  and 
late  cucumbers  promise  poorly.  The  maggot 
has  worked  much  more  than  usual  in  uie 
onions  this  season,  so  that  we  shall  not  have 
more  than  two-thirds  a  crop  under  present 
auspices,  and  should  this  enemy  •  continue  his 
attack  as  late  as  some  seasons  heretofore,  then 
we  cannot  have  over  half  a  crop.  Carrots  are 
generally  thin,  very  few  plots  being  free  from 
many  blank  spaces. 

Previous  to  the  recent  heavy  rains,  late  cab- 
ba^s  looked  very  unpromising, — ^most  of  them 
bemg  covered  with  the  plant  louse ;  but  these 
rains  have  washed  them  clean,  and  with  propi- 
tious weather  I  think  one-half  or  two-thirds 
may  rally  and  give  us  fair  heads. 

The  squash  crop  until  within  a  fortnight  prom* 
ised  to  be  as  near  and  not  a  failure  as  was  ever 
known ;  now  it  looks  better  and  promises  to 
yield  from  one-third  to  one-half  an  average, 
though  there  are  many  tracts  that  do  not  now 
promise  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  long  cold  and 
wet  spell,  bugs  innumerable  and  more  persis- 
tent in  their  attacks  than  I  ever  knew  them  to 
be  before,  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  maggots 
at  the  roots,  have  given  the  poor  vines  a  hard 
battle  of  it.  Such  squashes  as  have  set  thus 
far,  make  but  a  slow  growth,  and  promise  to 
be  of  small  size  when  matured. 

The  first  cut  of  hay  has  been  remarkably 
abundant,  especially  upon  upland,  and  the 
promise  for  a  good  second  cut  was  never  bet- 
ter. On  the  range  of  meadows  back  of  where 
I  reside,  as  often  as  not,  three  crops  of  hay  are 
cut  annually, — ^the  second  and  third  crops 
combined,  equalling  the  first, — which  is  about 
as  much  as  can  be  made  on  the  ground.  These 
meadows  are  usually  heavily  dressed  with  rock- 
weed,  two  years  out  of  three.  Apples  in  town 
promise  better  than  for  several  years  past. 

On  the  whole,  without  croaking, «ur  farmers 
are  having  a  hard  year  of  it. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Marhlehead,  Mass,,  Aug.,  1867. 


Effects  of  our  Climate  on  Grapes. — 
The  St.  Louis  Valley  Farmer  comments  as 
follows  on  this  subject : — 

The  extreme  variations  in  the  temperature 
of  the  State  (Missouri)  and  throughout  the 
country  generally,  is  an  important  item,  fre- 
quently amounting  to  70°  in  twenty-four  hours. 


The  rapidly  succeeding  altemations  from  hett 
to  cold,  frost  to  thaw,  and  the  intensity  of  tbe 
sun's  rays  from  12  to  3  P.  M.,  form  another 
great  item;  and  not  least  (thooeh  leartob- 
served),  we  have  the  awfoliy  drymg  winds  in 
winter  and  spring,  rendering  this  one  of  the 
most  trying  climates  on  the  vUcd  force,  m  tni- 
mal  or  vegetable,  that  exists. 

In  summer,  oar  diy  and  wet  spells— «iir 
suddeii  changes  from  not  to  cold  nigfatE— <mr 
arid  winds  and  intense  suns  in  July  and  Au- 
gust— ^impair  or  destroy  the  foliage :  and  vith 
diseased  lungs  and  digestive  apparatns,  hov 
can  wood,  or  buds,  or  fruit  be  soond,  or  oob- 
stitutional  vigor  be  maintained  ? 


A  MAV-OF-WAB 


Vnjm  Ooee  a  Week. 

ur  THX  Aooiur. 


An  oak-tree,  wreetllog  with  the  wind. 
Shook  down  an  acorn  where  I  stood; 

I  tamed  aside,  I  would  not  enub 
That  little  orphan  of  the  wood. 

It  was  m  emooth  as  tbe  brown  egg 

That  prisooa  In  the  nlgbtinffale, 
By  fairy  files  was  notohed  and  barred. 

Its  cap  symmetrical  as  frail. 

In  bowls  like  this,  the  moonlit  dew 
Blves  gather  from  the  violet  flowers, 

Or  from  the  hawthorn  shake  tbe  dro^e 
Remaining  from  the  noonday  showers. 

A  spirit  showed  me,  hid  within 

The  acorn's  little  dusky  shell. 
A  floatfng  tower,  perhaps  to  ride, 

Three  centuries  nence,  on  waves  that  ewdH 

Around  the  iceborg^s  napphire  eliffh. 
Or  the  rough  Baltic's  stonn  swept  stnnd; 

Perhaps  to  threaten  with  its  fire 
Some  bastion  of  the  Sastem  land. 

Yes  I  see  above  the  bulwarks  smile 
Frank,  sunburnt  faces,  as  the  guns 

Vomit  their  thunder-burst  of  flames— 
Those  cheers  are  from  old  England's  soofl 

See,  down  go  colors,  spars  and  mast, 
Blood-epouting  like  a  dying  whale. 

The  rival  ship  baa  struek.  and  now 
The  dear  old  flag  flaunts  In  the  gale. 

Then  once  more  rings  the  lusty  shout. 
And  once  more  rings  the  stirring  diecr, 

O'er  the  dark  blue  roTUnff  waves, 
That  smites  the  proud  toeman's  heart  with  6tf  • 

Bail  on,  brave  ships,  spread  nobler  Ciilh, 

A  truer  creed,  a  wider  love ; 
For  on  your  sails,  from  opening  sUea, 

Glance  rays  of  glory  from  above  I 

Bail  on,  sail  on,  ye  winged  towers! 

Far  be  your  angry  thunders  hurled, 
And  bear  our  Hiiaven  lighted  flag 

Around  a  subjugated  world. 

The  vision  fades.    Now  let  me  plant. 
With  reverent  hand,  the  acorn  aeed, 

Det-p  in  tbe  kindly  English  soli, 
On  which  the  oak  loves  best  to  flwd. 

Hay  happy  summers  nurse  the  bud, 
And  April's  brightest,  softest  showers, 

Widen  this  germ  to  nobler  life, 
And  give  ito  limbs  a  giant's  powers  I 

Rock,  but  rehd  not,  ye  winter  storms  I 
Spare,  spare,  tbe  helpless  little  tree; 

Eartb,  nurse  it  kindly  Ull  it  float, 
Bulwark  of  Home  and  Liberty! 
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^or  the  New  BngUmA  . 

BierauiiAB  itbbak  of  ijioHTNiNa. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  somewhat  wonderful  freak  of  light- 
ning.— 

Durinc  a  thunder  shower  in  Methuen,  Mass., 
in  June  List,  the  lightning  struck  upon  three 
large  oak  trees  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Irviug 
Stevens,  about  forty  rods  from  his  house.  Mr. 
Steveus,  who  was  standing  near  his  dwelling, 
was  nearly  lifted  from  his  feet  and  ])artialhr 
stunned.  The  trees  were  not  much  injured. 
It  only  broke  the  twigs  on  the  branches,  and 
took  off  the  bark  about  a  foot  square  from  the 
trunk  of  each  tree  where  it  passed  to  the 
ground,  on  every  one  following  a  seam.  It 
Uien  struck  upon  a  wall  by  the  side  of  these 
trees,  along  which  it  ran  for  six  or  seven  rods, 
scattering  the  rocks  on  each  side ;  throwing  a 
rider  nearly  two  rods ;  making  a  gan  in  one 
place  through  which  a  pair  of  catue  might 
I»ass,  and  plowing  a  good  sized  furrow  the  en- 
tire distance.  It  then  passed  off  at  an  acute 
angle,  making  a  smaller  furrow  for  about  a 
rod.  But  what  was  marvellous  in  this  occur- 
rence, the  lightning  in  its  course  broke  laxge 
rocks  in  several  places  into  fragments.  A 
large  foundation  stone,  that  would  require  a 
yoke  of  cattle  to  move,  was  broken  into  small 
pieces  as  though  it  had  been  under  a  hanan^er. 
This  stone  was  very  hard,  being  a  silicious 
limestone.  It  was  broken  across  the  grain 
into  ureeular  pieces.  I  send  you  some  speci- 
mens, which  prove  very  clearly  that  facts  are 
stranger  than  fiction. 

Here  we  have  a  tangible  exhibition  of  the 
intensity  of  one  of  the  forces  of  nature.  If, 
in  this  mstanoe,  it  could  break  tiie  solid  rock, 
ive  can  easily  understand  how,  under  other 
circumstances,  nothing  in  the  solid  earth  could 
withstand  its  power.  Prof.  Agassiz  says,  the 
forces  of  nature  that  have  caused  such  won- 
derfiil  formations  in  the  crust  of  our  globe, 
are  the  same  forces  that  we  find  operating  now ; 
only  thev  operated  in  much  greater  intensity 
during  the  periods  that  preceded  the  existence 
of  man.  As  the  Creator  gradually  fitted  the 
earth  for  man^s  abode,  he  confined  the  ^9xA 
forces  with  which  it  was  made,  each  within  its 
own  limits ;  and  so  mollified  the  dispositions 
of  each  (so  to  speak)  that  mankind  could  by 
degrees  get  the  masteiy  and  control  of  them. 
Electricity  or  lightning,  heat,  light,  air,  water, 
Bteam,  the  gases  and  others  are  all,  now,  his 
obedient  servants. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  nursery  tales  or 
the  days  of  mythology  to  excite  our  imagina^ 
tion  with  the  deeds  of  giants  and  demigods. 
We  live  in  tiie  days  of  the  giants ;  and  every 
day  makes  us  more  familiar  with  them.  Here 
is  one,  who,  in  a  playful  mood  rends  the  solid 
rocks  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  heavens 
tremble  with  the  roar  of  his  thunder,  and  man, 
shocked  by  his  brilliant  light*  stands  dumb, 
feeling  his  weakness.    And  yet,  this  is  a  harm- 


less giant,  destined  to  lend  his  great  power 
and  speed  for  the  service  of  man.  He  has,  as 
vet,  no  competitors  on  the  race  course ;  for 
his  speed,  of  which  every  one  who  has  heard 
of  a  telegraph,  has  some  idea,  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  iisht ;  and  completely  puts  Old  Fa- 
ther Time  in  the  shade.  But  his  great  strength, 
is,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  known  to  your 
readers,  because  not  so  generally  used.  Let  me 
give,  therefore,  a  single  instance,  by  way  of 
Slustration. 

With  a  small  porcelain  battery,  that  could 
be  put  into  a  man^s  hat,  electricity  has  been 
produced  that  has  propelled  a  boat  on  the 
Hudson,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with  four 
men  in  it,  and  against  the  current,  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  This  giant  is  much 
stronger  than  his  brother  Steam.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  no  measureable  limit  to  his 
strength.  He  is  also  much  safer ;  for,  although 
very  quick,  he  is  not  subject  to  such  sudden 
explosions  when  in  service  as  the  other,  whose 
irascible  temper,  when  ill  treated,  has  cost  many 
a  valuable  life. 

There  is  only  one  hindrance  to  this  powerful 
helper  lending  his  aid  in  all  the  daily  avoca- 
tions of  man.  That  is  the  great  cost  attend- 
ing the  construction  of  batteries.  Those  of 
the  kind  I  have  mentioned,  recjuire  platinum 
in  their  structure,  a  metal  tiiat  is  more  costly 
than  gold.  Whenever  science  surmounts  this 
difficulty,  we  shall  have  the  aid  freely,  of  this 
most  powerful  friend.  The  thunders  of  his 
voice  reverberate  now  haimlessly  among  the 
clouds,  as  if  he  were  calling  upon  men  to 
hasten  to  make  use  of  his  mighty  strength. 

August  17,  1867.  Eldon. 


TBANSFIiANTlNG   HOP    8UCKKB8. 

Since  the  missing  hills  of  a  large  number 
of  the  last  year  s  planted  hop-yards  are  des- 
tined to  be  filled  with  suckers  from  the  re- 
maining hills  of  the  same  yard  this  season, 
and  the  time  for  setting  is  at  hand,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  a  few  hints  are 
herewith  suggested. 

Those  shoots  putting  forth  below  the  top  of 
the  crown,  and  further  down,  and  in  nearly  a 
horizontal  course,  reaching  the  surface  ten 
and  twenty  inches  from  the  main  root,  are  the 
ones  to  be  selected  for  planting.  The  time  of 
planting  must  not  be  deferred  till  the  tops  of 
the  shoots  have  reached  a  growth  of  more 
than  four  or  six  inches — from  one  to  four  in- 
ches being  the  best  age.  Within  this  period 
the  tops  are  in  the  process  of  leafing,  are 
pulpy,  bulky  at  the  base,  and  taper  symmetri- 
cally  to  the  ends ;  the  bodies  of  the  roots  port- 
ly, juicy,  of  a  healthy  whitish  color,  supplied 
with  a  germ  of  rough  fibres  on  the  niost  fleshy 
parts  near  the  base  of  the  tops,  witH  a  diminu- 
tive, shrivelled,  rusty  appearance  at  point  ol 
juncture  with  the  main  roots,  denoting  but  a 
feeble  connective  circulation ;  explaining  the 
fact  already  learned  by  experience,  i.  e.  that 
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the  suckers  within  this  age  are  in  the  best 
condition  for  forming  self-sustaining  roots, 
and  that  after  having  grown  twelve  to  thirty 
inches,  according  to  the  length,  the  roots  be- 
come smaller  and  tougher,  less  juicy,  and  more 
vio:orous  and  thicker  at  the  point  of  connection 
with  the  main  roots,  the  root  fibres  weaker, 
the  tops  leaner  and  wiry ;  and  accordingly, 
the  plant  more  nearly  approaches  the  nature  of 
the  bearing  vint's ;  becomes  more  dependent  on 
the  main  plant  for  support,  and  proportionately 
loi^es  its  root-£erminating  powers.  From  this 
evident  fact  will  be  seen  the  necessity  of  trans- 
planting the  suckers  at  their  earliest  age. 

Carefully  removed  from  the  main  root  by 
cutting  or  breaking,  without  bruising,  when 
the  tops  are  not  more  than  one  or  four  inches 
long,  and  planted  early  in  a  damp  time,  suck- 
ers are  superior  to  seed  roots  planted  in  the 
and   with  nice    care,    planted  soon 


STONES  OK  OUIiTlVATED  I.A9DS. 

We  have  more  than  once  given  our  theory 
as  to  the  value  of  stones  on  cultivated  lands. 
Not  only  with  regard  to  stones  that  are  so 
large  as  to  impede  the  operation  of  imple- 
ments used  upon  the  farm,  but  those,  also, 
which  lie  broadcast  upon  the  surface,  or  bedded 
in  profusion  just  below  it.  The  large  and  &5t 
ones  certainly  ought  to  be  sunk,  as  it  is  too 
expensive  to  travel  over  or  around  them,  and 
the  small  ones  are  too  much  in  the  way  of  the 
hoe  and  scythe.  Bury  them  in  the  earth.  It 
costs  no  more  to  sink  the  large  ones  than  to 
get  them  out,  haul  away  and  JUl  the  kola 
which  they  leave.  If  small  ones  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  some  of  them  may  be  used  to 
fill  holes  where  large  ones,  wanted  for  walls  or 


sprmg,    and   with  nice    care, 

enough,  will  bear  half  a  crop  the  first  season. , 

The  older  suckers  having  materially  lost  the  building  purposes,  have  been  taken  away. 

inherent  property  of  establishing  a  healthy,  I     Some  one  may  inquire  why  stonea  are  not 

self-supjwrting  root,  when  transplanted   will  needed  on  intervales  or  loams,  where  they  are 

grow  and  often  do  veiywell;  butwil  seldom  ^    ^p    ^  .      ^      , 

attain  a  mediocrity,  and  most  generally  amount ,    "    *"""»*•         ^  ««=  "*'••  m|""'  " .     ' 

to  nothing.    Those  missing  hills  that  have  been  ^^7  ^^  »<>*  needed.     Such  loama  are  higUy 

filled  out  with  aged  suckers,  with  an  idea  that '  charged  with  vegetable  substances,  and  in  knr 

the  older  they  are,  the  better,  has  proven  this  i^ndg  have  probably  been  receiving  mineni 

fact  at  adear  cost  to  the  owners  of  the  yard.. '  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  wash  of  the  hilb  forthousands 

lonSSaAS^^^^  o,^>--  Or,if  theloamsareoohighla^l. 
ttr  of  the  hill,  in  opposite  directions,  and  put  they  are  made  up  from  dismtegrated  rock  that 
one  good  plant  in  each  place,  with  the  tops  contained  various  minerals — ^but  especially  pot- 
near  together  at  the  centre,  and  roots  leading  ash — which  had  been  crumbling  to  pieces  for 


away ;  and  first  cover  with  a  tier  of  fine  fresh 
dirt,  and  then  fill  up  and  press  with  the  feet. — 
Dell  Pilot,  in  Prairie  Farmer.   • 


untold  ages. 

The  point  is  this :  is  land  that  abounds  with 
stones  benefited  or  injured  by  taking  most  of 
I  them  away  ?    It  is  dear  to  ua  that  it  if  id- 
Kelly  Island  Grapes. — In  giving  an  ao-  jured, 

count  of  a  lat^  visit  among  the  W^^^  1.  By  lowering  the  level  of  tfie  land. 

Ene,  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  found  .o,.      .^  _^,  j-^- 

cultivators  very  anxious  as  to  the  grape  crop.  2.  Leavmg  it  compact,  heavy  and  mactift. 
He  says :  ,^7  obstructing  the  natural  drainage  of  the  soil. 

Last  year  we  found  a  light  set  of  fruit,  and  j     3.  By  taking  away  a   portion  of  nuDeral 
that  little,  half  destroyed  by  rot.    This  year  j    ^  ^^  ^     Geologists  and  chemiiti 

theie  was  a  monstrous  set  of  fruit,  with  but  ^  ,,    ^,   ^  .^       m     mi         ._^   i^-  j  ^ 

little  appearance  of  disease  up  to  the  second  ^^  «»  **»»*  »  ^«»*'«  «>**  ^>"  ««"«*  ^^^.^ 
week  in  August;  then  came  a  right  smart  silica,  (that is,  flint,  sand,)  alumina,  (that is, 
touch  of  rot.  If  the  disease  should  make  no  the  pure  earth  of  alum,)  and  potath ;  and  io 
further  progress,  there  will  be  left  to  ripen,  as  addition  to  these,  a  trap  eoU,  (that  is  a  sofl 
creat  a  burden  of  fruit  as  the  vines  can  carry.         ,  *i    i»  ^        \     •«  -.-^ 

What  aiscoumges  and  confounds  the  grape  «>»fde  »P  "^fy  f"™  greMMtone.)  wdl  «»• 
growers  in  this  instance  is  that  the  rot  should  ^^^  much  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
make  its  appearance,  under  circumstances  or  iron  rust.  If  the  variety  of  trap  consist 
hithtrto  considered  the  most  favorable  for  a  chieay  of  hornblende  (which  is  itself  a  conihi- 
healthy  condition  of  the  fruit.     If  the  arrape       x*       r   •!•  •     v  •       \  —  :- 

growers  could  have  had  the  making  of  the  '^^^T^^  '"^r*  ^^^T^^  lime  or  «^,)  as  » 
weather,  they  could  not  have  made  it  more  to  sometunes  the  case,  the  soil  formed  from  it 
their  mind,  and  to  have  their  grapes  rot  under  will  have  nearly  250  pounds  each  of  lime* 
such  circumstances,  upsets  Jl  their  philoso-  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  in  every  ton  of 
phy.     The  rot  is  much  the  worst  in  the  Cataw-   j^-j.„^j  _^^i_  • 

ba,  but  we  saw  touches  of  it  in  the  Concord  ^^^^1^,*  .        ,      ,       ,,     ,     ^ 

also.  The  Delaware  shows  but  little  sign  of  •'When  the  two  nunerals,  hornblende  ami 
the  disease.  felspar  aro  mixed,  as  they  are  in  the  variety  of 
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trap  called  greenstone,  the  soil  formed  from 
them  madt  be  still  more  favorable  to  vegetable 
life.  The  potash  and  soda,  of  which  the  horn- 
blende is  nearly  destitute,  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied bj  the  felspar;  while  the  hornblende 
yields  lime  and  magnesia,  which  are  known  to 
exercise  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  progres:^ 
of  vegetation." 

These  references  show  the  importance  of 
stones  to  the  land  where  they  lie,  and  they  aldo 
show  why  the  subsoil,  taken  from  a  foot  or  two 
below  the  surface,  and  used  as  a  top-dressing, 
often  answers  a  better  purpose,  even,  than  rich, 
nitrogenous  manures.  It  is  full  of  mineral 
matter,  that  has  been  exhausted  from  the  sur- 
face soil  by  a  succession  of  crops.  It  iVe- 
qnently  happens  that  a  top  dressing  of  yellow 
loam  will  bring  a  luxuriant  crop,  where  com- 
mon manures  have  failed.  We  have  seen 
wheat  fields,  dressed  with  bam  manure,  where 
the  growth  of  stem  and  leaf  was  very  rank, 
but  produced  no  seed.  Had  they  been  dressed 
with  fine  gravel,  sand,  or  yellow  loam,  we  have 
no  doubt  they  would  have  produced  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels  of  excellent  wheat  to  the 
acre. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  it  is  best  to 
keep  most  of  the  stones  that  are  on  or  near 
the  surface  in  the  soil.  If  the  subsoil  is  not 
filled  with  them  digging  will  be  easy,  so  that 
they  can  be  placed  below  aa  cheaply  as  they 
can  be  carted  away.  Large  ones  may  be  sunk 
whole,  or  split  with  wedges  or  blasted  and 
then  sunk. 

The  article  below  is  to  the  point,  and  was 
published  in  the  QentlemarCs  Magazine,  Eng- 
land, as  long  ago  as  1773.  It  is  well  worth 
reading  and  remembering. 

"It  has  been  long  known  to  experienced  farmers, 
that  taking  away  very  small  stones  and  flints,  is 
detrimental  to  plowed  lands  in  general;  but 
more  particniarly  so  to  thin,  light  lands,  and  all 
lands  of  a  binding  natnre.  It  was,  however,  never 
Imagined  that  the  damage  could  be  so  great,  as  it 
Is  now  found  to  be.  bince  unasnal  quantities  of 
flints  and  other  stones  have  been  repeatedly  gath- 
ered for  the  nse  of  turnpike  and  other  roads. 

In  the  parish  of  Stcrenage,  in  Hertfordshire 
there  is  a  fleld  Icnown  by  the  name  of  Chalkdcll 
field,  containing  about  200  acres ;  the  land  in  this 
field  was  formerly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  most 
lands  In  that  county ;  but  lying  convenient  for 
the  soTveyors  of  the  roads,  they  have  picked  it 
BO  often,  and  stripped  it  of  the  flhic  and  small 
stones  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  now  inferior  to 
lands  that  were  formerly  reckoned  not  much  over 
half  its  value,  acre  for  acre.  Nor  is  it  Chalkdell 
field  alone  that  has  materially  snifered  in  that 
connty  by  the  above  mentioned  practice ;  several 
thousanu  acres  bordering  on  the  turnpike  roads 
from  Wellwyn  to  Baldock,  have  been  so  much 


impoverished,  that  the  loss  to  the  inheritance  for- 
ever must  be  computed  at  a  great  many  thousand 
pounds. 

What  pnts  it  beyond  a  doubt  ^hat  the  prodigious 
impoverishment  of  the  land  is  owing  to  no  other 
cause  but  picking  and  carrying  away  the  stones, 
is,  that  those  lands  have  generally  been  most  im- 
poverished which  have  been  most  often  picked; 
nay,  I  know  a  tield,  part  of  which  was  picked,  and 
the  other  part  ploughed  up  before  they  had  time 
to  pick  it,  where  the  part  that  was  picked  lost 
seven  or  eight  parts  in  ten,  of  two  succeeding 
crops ;  and  though  the  whole  field  was  manured 
and  managed  in  all  respects  alike,  yet  the  impov- 
erishment was  visible  where  the  stones  had  lieen 
picked  oflT,  and  extended  not  an  inch  farther ;  an 
incontestible  proof  of  the  benefit  of  the  stones.** 


MABXBT  OABDSNINQ. 

The  bright  side  of  this  subject  has  been  of- 
ten presented  in  city  papers,  and  the  envy  of 
country  farmers  may  have  been  excited  some- 
times by  the  big  figures  which  have  been  used 
in  expressing  the  income  from  single  acres. 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Cultivator  a 
''Middlesex  Farmer"  draws  a  darker  picture, 
by  alluding  to  some  of  the  expenses  and  un- 
certainties of  the  vegetable  business.  After 
stating  that  land  which  twenty  years  ago  could 
have  been  bought  for  $25  to  $100  per  acre, 
now  sells  for  $1000  to  $3000,  he  says,  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  this  business  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  a  young  man  wants  a  large  capital 
to  start  with  if  he  intends  to  compete  with  old 
and  experienced  growers ;  some  of  whom  have 
$50,000  in  land,  buildings,  teams,  tools,  glass, 
mats  and  other  coverings  for  hot-beds,  fences, 
manures,  &c. 

To  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of  tihe  bnameaa 
he  says : — 

When  spring  is  opening;,  the  most  anxious 
thought  of  the  farmer  is.  What  will  be  the  best 
paying  crop  this  year?  One  year  potatoes 
pay  best,  next  vear  a  failure ;  one  year  squashes 
pay  best,  the  next  a  failure ;  one.  year  cucum- 
bers pay  well,  next  year  nothing;  one  year 
onions  $6  a  barrel,  next  year  $1 ;  one  year 
pickles  12ic  per  100,  the  next  they  go  to  a 
high  figure.  So  the  fanner  is  in  a  mw/ndary ; 
he  sees  his  neighbors  selling  hay  at  $40  to  $50 
a  ton,  and  no  great  trouble  or  risk  to  raise  it ; 
so  he  about  makes  up  his  mind  he  will  raise 
hay ;  while  talking  about  it,  the  pickle  dealers 
come  to  him  and  coax  him  to  raise  so  many; 
acres  of  pickles,  they  promising  to  advance 
the  price  to  I4c  a  100.  Many  farmers  dread 
a  change  in  crops,  system  or  help ;  so  they  go 
on  in  the  old  track  with  but  little  variation. 
Many  of  the  farmers  a  few  miles  farther  from 
Boston  contract  to  raise  pickles  every  year. 
Last  year  they,  hearing  that  squash-raisers  got 
$30  to  $40  per  ton  for  their  squashes  the  year 
before,  concluded  to  raise  squashes  last  year ; 
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resalt :  squashes  coold  not  be  sold  for  $10  a 
ton,  while  pickles  were  short  and  prices  higher. 
This  year  in  spite  of  skill,  the  squash  crop  is 
very  small ;  last  year  the  potato  crop  paid  a 
^od  profit ;  this  year  disease  attacked  them 
before  they  were  grown  enough  to  dig  for 
market,  and  the  disease  spread  so  rapidly  that 
this  crop  was  nearly  a  failure ;  many  patches 
did  not  pay  for  digging ;  all  the  labor  put  upon 
the  crop  is  lost ;  the  difference  of  $8  a  barrel 
last  year  to  $1  or  $1.50  this,  is  a  great  item 
to  the  raiser. 

The  cost  of  raising  early  potatoes  and  other 
Tegetables  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late 
by  the  necessity  of  sprouting  them  in  manure 
or  hot  beds,  and  then  transplanting,  as  in  case 
of  cabbages.     The  following  case  is  cited. 

Last  spring  a  worthy  farmer  purchased  100 
bushels  of  Chenery  potatoes,  cost  $900 ;  about 
the  same  amount  for  the  Sebecs ;  the  land  and 
seed  were  the  best,  and  all  necessaiy  labor 
was  bestowed  on  the  field  of  about  16  acres. 
A  few  days  ago  a  large  gang  of  men  were  set 
to  digging  the  potatoes ;  result  of  one  day^s 
work,  one  barrel  of  potatoes,  that  misht  rot 
in  12  hours  afterwards.  The  owner  has  di- 
rected (so  reported)  to  plough  in  all  the  crop 
and  sow  grass  seed.  Last  year  the  crop  on 
tiie  same  land  sold  for  $1700.  In  another 
case,  last  year,  from'about  the  same  number  of 
acres,  the  crop  sold  for  over  $2000 ;  this  year 
at  ^  present  time  it  promises  as  good  results. 


Fodder  Corn. — A  large  proportion  of  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts,  and  many  in  other 
parts  of  New  England,  cultivate  a  patch  of 
com  to  be  fed  green  to  their  cows  after  the 
pastures  begin  to  fail,  as  they  usually  do  late 
in  the  season.  Aninuils  eat  it  greedily,  both 
when  green  and  when  partially  dried.  What 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer,  as  to  the  state  in  which  it  should  be 
fed  ?  Many,  we  know,  feed  it  immediately  af- 
ter cutting ;  others  allow  it  to  become  more  or 
less  wilted  before  it  is  given  to  them.  The 
editor  of  the  Utica  Herald  advises  cutting  in 
the  morning  after  the  dew  is  off,  and  allowing 
it  to  remain  till  evening,  by  which  time  a  poi^ 
tion  of  the  large  amount  of  water  it  contains 
will  have  evaporated.  When  thus  fed,  he  says 
a  better  quality  of  milk  is  obtained  than  when 
fed  green. 

The  Oxides  of  the  Metals. — Observing 
recently  in  a  meadow  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
oxide  of  the  metal,  iron,  resulting  probably 
from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
that  the  water  or  the  brooks  was  freely  used 
by  a  larise  herd  of  cattle,  the  thought  came  up. 


that  of  all  the  metallic  oxides  that  of  iron  b 
almost  the  only  harmless  one.  If  the  oxides 
of  copper  or  lead  were  as  widely  diffused  tbe 
result  would  be  most  disastrous.  The  daily 
absorption  into  the  system  of  even  minate 
quantities  of  most  of  the  metals  is  followed  by 
consequences  of  a  fearful  kind.  So,  too,  of 
the  carbonates,  knd  other  salts.  If  carlionAre 
of  baryta  were  as  abundant  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  animated  life  would  probably  fail  before 
its  deadly  influence.  The  wise  a<lju6tment  of 
substances  with  regard  to  their  sanitaty  influ- 
ence upon  men  and  animals  is  a  matter  wbieb 
can  hardly  be  overlooked  by  an  obserring 
mind. — Journal  of  ChemiHry  and  Ffusrmaqf. 


AMBBIOAN  ORAXBT  AT  THB  XXFO- 
BinOK. 

After  the  gratifying  aoooonts  of  honor  wUdi 
American  mowers  and  harvesters  reaped  at  the 
great  Worid^s  Fair  at  Paris,  we  are  somewbst 
taken  down  by  the  result  of  our  show  of  oeretk. 
We  are  in  tbe  habit  of  thinking  of  the  wesk- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  as  die  gransiy 
of  the  worid,  and  of  young  Chicago  as  stand- 
ing high  among  the  grain  marts  of  the  world. 
We  also  understood  from  our  Western  pspen 
that  measures  had  been  taken  for  a  ireditabls 
display  of  the  productions  of  the  fertile  soil  in 
our  grain  growing  States  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  We  are,  therefore,  a  little  disappoiiited 
by  the  award  of  premiums  in  the  grain  depart- 
ment of  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  by  the  fol* 
lowing  remains  of  the  intelligent  coirespoo- 
dent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  upon  this  part  of 
the  exhibition. 

In  the  amount  of  specimens  in  this  depiit* 
ment,  which  embraces  '*oerealaand  other  eata- 
bles, farinaceous  products,  with  their  derifi- 
tives,"  we  were  as  well  represented  as  other 
nations,  though  our  arrangement  for  sbowiag 
them  was  inferior.  Yet  this  writer  says,  "weie 
Indian  com  and  a  few  samples  of  wheat  oat  of 
a  great  number,  especially  those  from  Califo^ 
nia,  excluded,  we  should  have  but  little  left  to 
show  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  or  the  adapta- 
bility of  our  climate  to  the  production  of  aii- 
mal  food,  or  the  skill  of  our  farmers  as  evinced 
in  the  tilling  of  the  soil. 

Lest  some  may  consider  me  as  doing  inja»- 
tioe  to  our  country,  continues  this  writer,  let 
them  look  at  the  award  of  premiums  upon  col- 
lections of  cereals,  just  made.  They  will  find 
the  gold  medals  distributed  as  follows ;  Russia, 
three ;  Prussia,  five ;  France,  four ;  Portngalt 
two ;  Spain,  one ;  English  Colonies,  (Aostn- 
lia)  one ;  Duchy  of  Alecklenbui^,  one :— none 
going  to  the  United  States.    Of  the  siher 
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medals,  one  goes  to  the  United  States  (Cali- 
fomi&)  the  rest  as  follows :  Great  Britain,  one ; 
IVance,  one ;  Bel^um,  three ;  Austria,  seven ; 
Spain,  three ;  Italy,  four ;  Chili,  one ;  Egpyt, 
one;  English  Colonies,  (Canada,)  two.  Amon^ 
the  bronze  medals  we  figure  to  the  extent  of 
six,  while  France  carries  off  seventeen ;  Greece, 
one ;  Sweden,  two ;  Italy,  seven ;  English  col- 
onies, twenty-four;  Belgium,  five;  Prussia, 
ten;  Turkey,  two;  Portugal,  six;  Russia, 
nine;  Sweden,  one;  Morocco,  one;  Brazil, 
x>ne. 

Among  the  Honorable  Mentions  we  find  two 
awarded  to  the  States,  while  the  remainder  are 
distributed  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
silver  medals,  among  other  countries. 

With  the  excep^on  of  Duryea^s  preparation 
of  com,  called  Maizena,  and  well  known  in 
the  States  as  an  article  for  puddings,  &c., — 
very  nearly  the  same  thing  as  com  starch,  but 
superior — I  think  all  the  higher  awards  for  the 
preparation  of  farinaceous  matters  go  to  other 
countries. 

Indian  com,  is,  I  find,  grown  more  or  less 
in  ahnost  all  parts  of  the  world .  In  few  places, 
however,  do  the  laiger  varieties  approach  Uie 
products  of  the  Western  States.  In  Australia 
we  have  the  most  successful  competitor.  In- 
deed all  her  cereals  are  of  very  fine  quality. 
The  valley  of  the  Rhine  also  contributes  quite 
creditable  displays.  But  for  the  entire  conti- 
nent, where  it  grows^  at  all,  they  must  depend 
upon  the  smaller  varieties  of  fiint  com. 

The  people  here  are  gradually  being  educated 
up  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  maize  may 
be  really  a  palatable  and  healthful  article  for 
diet.  Each  year  will  witness  an  increase  in 
the  demand  of  our  com  for  human  food,  as 
well  as  food  for  beasts.  Where  ^rown,  it  now 
forms  a  large  share  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry. 

In  regard  to  other  cereals  it  is  difficult  to 
state  from  whence  come  the  best  specimens. 
The  case  of  English  Pedigree  wheat  is  very 
fine,  the  heads  being  of  gigantic  size,  but  it 
hardly  excels  in  many  respects,  that  from  Cal- 
ifornia, while  it  must  be  admitted  that  Southem 
Illinois  and  Michigan  send  most  excellent 
samples.  The  Surprise  Oats  of  Illinois  find 
competition,  successful  perhaps,  in  the  New 
Market  Oats,  weighing  Gfly  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  in  the  samples  from  Sweden.  The 
most  uniform  grain  on  exhibition  is  barley. 
Almost  every  country  presents  it,  and  it  is  uni- 
formly good.  In  the  French  and  German  de- 
partments we  find  most  beautiful  samples  of 
beans,  in  great  varietur.  Much  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  here  than 
in  the  States.  Of  course  beaus  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  diet  all  over  Europe,  but  one 
nowhere  meets  with  the  **baked  beans^^  of 
New  England.  A  Urge,  white,  kidnepr  bean, 
called  Haricot^  is  to  be  had  at  all  tunes  at 
French  restaurants,  especially  in  those  of  sec- 
ond rate  character. 

From  all  I  can  leara,  I  should  judge  that  rye 
is  every  year  becoming  a  less  important  crop, 


both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent. 
The  samples  I  have  noticed  are  in  no  wise  re- 
markable, either  at  the  exhibition  or  growing 
in  the  fields.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  spe- 
cimens from  our  own  country  are  not  of  unex- 
centionable  character.  Much  of  it  is  but  very 
indififerently  cleaned. 


Far  the  New  England  Fartner. 
OHBMICAIi  TEBIC8. 

By  the  alchemists  and  earlier  chemists,  ar- 
bitrary t<erms  were  applied  to  the  substances 
which  they  treated.  jNothing  was  taught  re- 
specting their  composition  or  properties,  bv 
the  names  by  which  the^  were  known.  Such 
terms  conveyed  no  defimte  meaning  to  the  un- 
initiated, indeed,  they  were  oflen  given  for 
the  express  purpose  of  concealment.  The 
whole  subject  of  chemistry  was  then  involved 
in  mystery,  which  has  hardly  yet  been  dissi- 
pated from  the  minds  of  persons  who  have  paid 
no  attention  to  the  subject. 

A  simple  thought  which  was  seized  by  the 
French  chemists  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
nomenclature,  did  much  to  remove  the  veil  of 
mystery  in  which  chemistry  was  involved,  and 
from  that  time  it  took  its  place  among  the  fixed 
and  definite  sciences.  This  thought,  which 
has  wrought  such  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
whole  subject,  was  simply  that  the  name  given 
to  any  substance  should  describe  its  composi- 
tion. The  chemical  names  now  in  use  do  actu- 
ally describe,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bodies 
to  which  they  are  given.  The  adoption  of  this 
system  of  naming,  introduced  a  new  era  into 
diemical  science,  and  rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  fascinating  studies. 

Some  knowledge  of  chemistry  has  now  be- 
come a  necessity  to  agriculturists.  Chemi- 
cal terms  are  now  found  in  all  treatises  upon 
agricultural  subjects,  and  it  is  iniportant  that 
all  cultivators  should  know  i)recii$ely  what  is 
meant  by  these  terms.  I  think,  Mr.  Editor, 
it  will  be  useful  to  your  readers  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  elements  of 
chemistry,  to  give  a  definition  of  some  of  the 
terms  in  common  use  in  agricultural  papers, 
books  and  discussions.  Without  a  clear  and 
definite  understanding  of  the  terms  used  in 
discussing  any  subject,  we  cannot  have  dis- 
tinct ideas  respecting  the  subject  itself. 

As  I  do  not  propose  to  define  chemical  terms 
in  general,  but  to  confine  m^-self  to  those  which 
are  most  commonly  used  in  agricultural  works, 
I  shall  not  attempt  any  specifu  classification  of 
them,  but  shall  speak  of  them  as  thev  occur  to 
me.  Two  or  three  short  articles  will  include 
all  I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

I  will  begin  by  jgiving  definitions  of  some  of 
the  terms  used  in  chemical  operations  and 
manipulations. 

ANALYSis.^This  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  which  signify  to  loosen,  to  divide,  to  let 
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go.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  division  of 
compound  bodies  into  the  simple  substances  of 
which  they  are  compounded.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  analysis,  the  proximate  and  ultimate. 
By  proximate  analysis  is  meant  the  separation 
or  bodies  into  the  more  obvious  and  sensible 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  By 
the  proximate  analysis  of  a  plant,  it  is  reduced 
to  woody  fibre,  sugar,  starch,  gluten,  albumen, 
oil,  resin,  coloring  matter,  &c.  These  sub- 
stances are  called  proximate  elements.  By 
the  ultimate  analysis  these  proximate  elements 
are  reduced  to  carbon,  oxysen,  hydrogen,  ni- 
trogen, phosphorus,  &c.  Ihese  are  called  ul- 
timate elements,  because  the  reduction  can  be 
carried  no  farther,  and  we  have  reached  the 
simplest  or  ultimate  substances  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
plant. 

Synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  Analysis.  It 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  which  mean 
to  put  together.  It  means  to  reconstruct  by 
putting  together  the  substances  of  which  a 
compound  body  is  composed ;  to  re-unite  the 
separated  elements  in  their  proper  propor- 
tions. 

Chemical  AFFnnrr  is  that  property  which 
disposes  bodies  to  seize  upon  and  unite  with 
eacii  other,  forming  new  bodies  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  either  of  them  before  they  were 
united.  It  also  keeps  them  united  until  some 
substance  is  presented  which  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  one  of  them  than  they  have  for 
each  other.  When  this  happens,  a  divorce 
takes  place  between  the  substances  that  had 
been  previously  married,  and  a  new  union  fol- 
lows, under  the  influence  of  this  same  Uw  of 
affinity  between  the  new  substance  presented 
and  one  of  the  others,  while  the  remaining  one 
is  left  in  a  widowed  condition,  and  ready  for  a 
new  union.  Thus,  if  to  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  which  is  sulphuric  acid  combined  with 
oxide  of  iron,  you  add  a  quantity  of  potash, 
the  sulphuric  add,  having  a  stroi^r  affinity 
for  potash  than  it  has  for  the  oxide  of  iron, 
wiU  leave  the  oxide  of  iron  and  unite  with  the 
potash,  forming  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the 
oxide  of  iron  will  be  led  in  the  form  of  a 
brown  powder,  or  rust. 

Solution.— When  a  solid  body  is  dissolved 
in  a  liquid,  so  as  to  become  clear  and  trans- 
parent, it  is  called  a  solution.  In  this  case, 
no  chemical  union  takes  place,  but  merely  a 
division  of  the  partides  of  the  solid  body, 
which  are  difiused  in  the  liquid.  The  partides 
Are  so  minutely  divided  that  they  are  not  per- 
oeotible  by  the  eve.  The  change  that  has 
taken  place  is  mechanical,  not  chemical. 

Solvent. — Any  fluid  that  will  perfectly  dis- 
solve a  body  is  called  a  solvent.  Water  will 
dissolve  gum,  but  it  will  not  dissolve  resin. 
Alcohol  will  dissolve  resin,  but  will  not  dis- 
solve gum.  Water  then  ia  a  solvent  of  gum ; 
alcohol  is  a  solvent  of  resin.  In  most  cases 
iJie  power  of  solvents  is  limited ;  that  is,  they 


win  dissolve  only  a  certain  proportion.  li 
more  is  added,  it  either  falls  to  the  bottom  or 
renders  the  fluid  turbid ;  because  the  partides 
are  imperfectly  divided  and  merely  float  about 
in  the  solvent. 

Precipitation. — If  to  a  solution  of  any 
solid  another  body  is  added,  that  causes  the 
particles  of  the  solid  to  separate  from  the 
liquid  and  fall  to  the  bottom,  these  particles 
are  said  to  be  predpitated,  and  the  process  is 
called  predpitation ;  and  the  substance  wfaidi 
thus  falls  to  the  bottom  is  called  a  predpitate. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Aug,  25,  1867.  R. 


For  ike  New  Sngkmd 
VrnmO  OF  BJBTTIIBFABIEIVO. 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  and  do  not  presume  to 
instruct  members  of  that  most  andent  craft. 
I  simply  seek  for  information. 

I  have  seen  a  field  of  which  one  portioa 
produced  barely  a  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  while  another  portion  yielded  three  half 
tons  or  more  per  acre.  I  said  to  myself, 
something  is  wrong  here.  If  that  soil  is  good 
for  three  half  tons,  wherefore  is  the  owner  con- 
tent with  one-third  that  amount  ?  Is  it  good 
husbandry  or  patriotic  ? 

**We  have  not  time  to  break  up  the  whole 
piece . ^*  Have  not  time  to  cultivate  your  land  ? 
Wherefore,  then,  have  you  the  land?  Hie 
earth  is  given  for  the  support  of  God*8  crea- 
tures, and  are  you  guiltless  if  simply  to  be  the 
proud  possessor  of  broad  acres,  you  hold  on 
to  that  which  you  cannot  use  ? 

''We  cannot  afford  to  manure  highly  and 
farm  thoroughly."  Do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  skill,  intelligence  and  the  use  of  cap- 
ital are  thrown  away  in  the  care  of  the  mm? 
If  so,  yours  is  the  only  craft  of  which  that  can 
be  truly  affirmed. 

Where  is  the  farmer  who  can  truly  say  be 

S'vea  to  each  and  every  acre  of  his  iani 
e  attention  necessary  to  develop  their  best 
and  entire  resources  ?  Yet  why  stop  short  of 
that  point  P  I  know  of  one  farm,  not  a  bid 
specimen  either,  where  field  after  fidd  is 
scraped  over  year  in  and  year  out  at  the  low- 
est possible  rate  of  production.  The  man 
bought  his  land  and  paid  for  it,  and  is  content 
with  reaping  but  one-third  the  proper  crop. 
What  would  be  thought  of  one  who  should  erect 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  dam  across  Connediciit 
River  and  then  occupv  the  whole  with  a  one- 
horse  shingle  shop ?  xou  would  say  it  was  a 
foolish  operation.  Is  he  wise  who  avails  hhn- 
self  of  but  one-third  ihe  '*power"  of  his  farm? 
Yet  I  fear  there  are  many  such.  I  know  farms, 
which  I  think  could  be  divided  into  sevenl 
parts  and  each  part  yield  a  profit  equal  to  thirt 
of  the  whole,  as  now  earned  on. 

This  whole  matter  may  admit  of  ezplant> 
tion,  wluch  will  show  that  everything  is  done 
rightly,  but  it  looks  otherwise  to  me.  It  seens 
unpatriotic  in  this,  that  land  is  occupied  that  is 
not  adequately  improved ;  thereby  deprivii^ 
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the  country  of  a  portion  of  its  riehtAil  re- 
sources The  owner  will  neither  tul  the  soil 
himself  nor  part  with  a  portion  to  one  who 
will. 

1  have  been  told  that  a  certain  man  used 
to  be  obliged  to  go  twice  to  Boston  to 
market,  wiUi  his  pork,  &c.  eyery  year; 
but  that  now  one  horse  could  draw  all  that  the 
entire  district,  where  he  lived,  has  to  spare. 
Such  a  state  of  things  tends  directly  to  indi- 
vidual and  national  impoyerishment.  I  do  not 
like  to  think  that  the  art  of  the  agriculturist  is 
behind  others  in  this  age.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is.  But  there  are  some  things  that  need  re- 
form. You  win  hear  it  said  that  no  farmer 
can  make  money  who  hires  his  work  done,  or 
who  has  a  farm  so  large  as  to  need  much  hired 
help.  Perhaps  he  cannot,  but  he  ought  to, 
just  as  much  as  in  any  other  department  of 
business.  True  one  who  invests  a  thousand 
dollars  in  a  farm,  and  hires  all  his  work  done 
ought  not  to  make  more  money  than  men  do 
in  other  business  managed  in  the  same  way ; 
yet  to  say  that  hired  labor  is  necessarily  un- 
profitable is,  or  ought  to  be,  incorrect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  farmers  should  not 
be  content  with  half  a  crop  of  any  sort,  when 
the  fuU  one  is  littainable.  If  more  or  better 
machinery  is  needed,  let  it  be  had,  and  as 
cheap  as  possible,  but  by  all  means  let  our 
farms  be  better  tilled.  a. 

New  Hampshire,  1867. 


For  the.  New  England  Fanner. 
HEDGISB  FOB  BAHiBOAD  VIOSlCfES, 

Tn  an  interesting  letter  from  India,  the  wri- 
ter says,  that,  in  many  localities,  the  railroads 
are  fenced  with  hedges  of  the  Cactus  and 
Prickly  Pear.  <rhey  form  an  effective  barrier 
against  cattle,  and  are  grown  so  thickly  that  a 
bird  can  scarceljr  fly  through  them ;  and  when 
in  bloom  their  rich  and  gay  colors  greatly  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  As  we  see 
these  plants  tenderly  cultivated  in  green  houses 
or  in  conservatories,  we  hardly  redize  the  pro- 
fusion and  luxuriance  in  which  they  grow  in 
their  native  soil,  or  that  they  can  be  made  so 
useful.  As  the  subject  of  fences  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  grave  importance  in  the  older 
States  and  in  the  Western  upon  the  open 
prairies  and  woodless  plains,  cannot  our  rail- 
road companies  take  a  hint  from  this  custom, 
and  seek  among  the  gids  of  nature  material 
for  live  fences,  that  shall  be  durable  and  at 
the  same  time  ornamental?  I  wonder  why 
well  established  companies  do  so  little  towards 
improving  the  appearance  of  their  roads, 
when  they  are  so  lavish  in  fitting  up  pas- 
senger cars  and  in  ornamenting  locomotives ; 
why  the  rough  banks  are  not  smoothed  down, 
the  unsightly  places  cleared  up  and  some  kind 
of  vegetation  encouraged  to  grow  to  cover  the 
fresh  gravel  and  sand,  and  keep  down  the 
dust.  It  could  not  be  said  such  work  was 
done  solely  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 


the  travelling  public,  for  it  would  materially 
benefit  the  railroad  companies.  A  thick  mat 
of  crass  would  effectually  prevent  the  washing 
and  gtdlyinff  of  steep  banks  which  continually 
occur  in  their  unprotected  state.  The  land 
along  the  track  could  not  be  turned  to  a  better 
purpose  than  to  producing  live  fences.  There 
IS  ample  room  for  double,  triple  and  quadru- 
ple rows  and  even  belts  of  trees.  I  do  not 
Know  as  this  climate  will  afford  such  showy 
and  formidable  barriers  as  the  tropics.  In  the 
South  and  Southwest,  the  Cherokee  Rose  would 
make  a  cheap  and  effective  fence.  In  the 
Northern  States  selection  can  be  made  from 
hardier  plants,  as  the  Buckthorn,  the  ever- 
greens,— Hemlock,  Spruce,  Arbor  Vitse,  and 
White  Pine,  in  double  and  triple  rows,  and 
well  trimmed  when  young,  would  be  pleasing 
additions  to  the  landscape.  Their  bright  and 
cheerful  green,  all  the  year,  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  brilliant  Cactus  of  the  tro- 
pics. 1  have  seen  high  and  tight  board  fences 
erected  along  the  banks  of  deep  cuts  to  pre- 
vent snow  from  drifting  in, — a  belt  of  ever- 
greens would  be  as  effective.  The  great  di- 
versity of  soil  through  which  some  roads  pass, 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  hedges, 
and  avoids  the  monotony  of  a  single  kind. 
The  undulating  surfaces,  curves  and  straight 
lines  afford  still  further  opportunities  for^rrace- 
ful  and  pleasing  arrangements  of  varieties, 
sizes  and  groups. 

I  am  aware  that  live  fences  have  fallen  some- 
what into  disfavor.  This  arises  partly  from  a 
bad  selection  of  plants,  inexperience  in  their 
management,  and  in  growing  them  in  gardens 
that  are  too  small  for  them  to  look  well  or  even 
thrive  well  without  encroaching  upon  other 
things  more  valuable.  But  these  objections 
would  be  of  no  weight  with  railroad  companies, 
because  their  land  is  of  no  profit,  and  their  hedg- 
es would  be  on  a  scale  to  warrant  skilful  and  com- 
petent care.  All  companies  are  anxious  to  induce 
travellers  to  patronize  their  particular  routes, 
and  can  they  not  offer  the  additional  attraction 
of  having  ever}'thing  about  their  roads  present 
a  neat  and  finished  appearance  P  Certainly  the 
well-to-do  companies  can  afford  something  for 
gratifying  the  eye,  but  when  an  improvement 
claims  both  utility  and  beauty  there  is  a  two- 
fold reason  for  its  consideration  and  adoption. 

N.   8.   T. 

Lawrencdt  Mass.,  Aug,  20,  1867. 

Remarks* — ^By  mentioning  ''curves^^  and 
'^undulating  surfaces,"  our  correspondent  pos- 
sibly suggests  one  objection  that  will  be  urged 
against  thick  side  hedges — ^the  obstruction  to 
the  view  of  the  track  which  they  would  inter- 
pose to  the  engineer.  On  some  lines,  consid- 
erable labor  is  annually  expended  for  the  re- 
moval of  bushes,  &c.,  which  intercept  such 
view,  and  serve  as  hiding  places  for  stray  ani- 
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mala  that  might  suddenly  dash  upon  the  track 
in  front  of  the  train.  But  there  is  one  thing 
of  which  abuttors  have  a  right  to  oomphiin. 
We  allude  to  the  growth  on  railroad  banks  of 
noxious  weeds,  such  as  the  ox-eye  dauy.and 
Canada  thistle.  We  have  watched  for  some 
years  the  gradual  increase  of  a  plantation  of 
the  latter  pest  in  the  town  of  Somerville  on 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad,  which  we 
think  should  be  abated. 


For  ike  Neto  England  Famnst, 
rODDBB  OOBK  AND  BUQAB  BBBT8. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Irasburg,  Vt.,  Fanners*  Club,  Z.  £.  Jameson, 
Esq.,  for  the  following  roportof  the  discussion 
by  the  members  of  this  society  of  the  relative 
profit  of  fodder  corn  and  sugar  beets.  By 
sustaining  these  weekly  meetings  the  farmers 
of  Irasbui^  aro  an  example  which  may  be 
safely  commended  to  every  neighborhood  in 
New  England. 

N.  H.  Stiles  remarked  that  when  a  fanner 
steps  aside  from  the  regular  course  of  farming, 
to  raise  a  crop  that  will  increase  the  amount  of 
food  for  his  cattle,  he  naturally  inquires  what 
is  most  profitable.  Fodder  com  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  summer  feeding,  and  if  properly  cured 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  winter  storos ; 
but  sugar  beets  will  probably  yield  a  crop  of 
equal  or  greater  value  by  the  acre,  require 
no  curing,  and  can  be  fed  not  only  in  the  fall, 
but  all  through  the  winter  and  spring,  when 
such  succulent  food  proves  very  beneficial  to 
all  kinds  of  stock.  One  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  bushels  of  beets,  besides  the  tops, 
from  an  acre,  must  afford  such  an  amount  of 
food  as  to  give  a  decided  profit. 

6.  B.  Brewster  had  bad  no  experience  with 
beets,  but  did  not  doubt  their  excellence  for 
winter  feed.  He  believed  fodder  com  good  for 
cows  at  all  times.  He  had  now  fed  fodder  corn 
one  week,  and  his  twenty-five  cows  have  gained 
two  pails  (six  or  eight  gallons)  of  milk  a  day, 
over  the  amount  they .  gave  before,  and  bis 
cheese  are  an  inch  thicker  than  those  made 
previously  to  feeding  this  com.  Without  this 
fodder,  the  cows  would  have  diminished  in 
milk.  Another  thing :  this  food  causes  the  cat- 
tle to  keep  in  better  condition.  He  mows  a 
swath  about  seven  feet  wide  and  twenty  long, 
morning  and  night, — feeding  twice  a  day.  As 
there  is  a  larger  increase  in  the  size  of  his 
cheese  than  the  extra  Quantity  of  milk  would 
lead  him  to  expect,  he  thinks  the  quality  is  im- 
proved in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  aiuintity. 
Air.  Brewster  sowed  two  bushels  of  Western 
dent  com  on  about  half  an  acre  on  which  he 
had  yarded  his  cows  when  milking,  and  the 
growth  was  enormous. 


Wm.  L.  Locke,  Jr.,  said  he  sowed  five 
pecks  of  Western  com  in  drills,  and  he  thought 
of  curing  it  for  winter  fodder,  as  his  cows  are 
doing  well  in  their  pasture,  and  he  had  heard 
that  one-fourth  of  an  acre  sowed  with  Westen 
com  will  produce  enough  to  winter  a  cow. 

S.  Yaw  observed  that  he  had  fed  com  stalks 
to  cattle  with  decided  benefit. 

Z.  E.  Jameson  said  that  he  sowed  one  and 
a  half  bushels  of  Western  com  broadcast  on 
about  a  third  of  an  acre  the  28th  day  of  June, 
and  exhibited  a  single  stalk  which  weighed  one 
and  a  fourth  pound.  He  also  showed  a  sugar 
beet,  planted  five  weeks  earlier,  which  weighed 
three  and  a  half  pounds.  A  beet  occupies 
about  a  foot  squre  of  ground,  while  several 
stalks  of  com  ^w  on  a  square  foot.  He  had 
fed  his  cows  just  one  week  with  com  stalks, 
and  they  have  gained  three  pints  each  per  day 
in  milk,  and  a  pint  each  in  the  quantity  of 
cream  saved  during  the  week.  He  thinks'  it  is 
more  work  to  sow  and  hoe  beets,  but  less  work 
to  harvest  and  store  them  safely,  than  fodder 
com. 

J.  B.  Fasset  stated  that  the  field  of  com 
owned  by  Mr.  Brewster  suited  him.  He  had 
never  nused  any  himself.  The  idea  of  sowing 
in  drills,  and  hoeing  had  heretofore  rather  de- 
terred him,  but  if  it  can  be  sowed  broadcast, 
like  oats,  and  yield  such  a  crop,  it  must  be 
profitable. 

Mr.  Brewster  feeds  out  about  one  square 
rod  a  day,  and  the  gain  in  cheese  is  peniaps 
seven  pounds,  and  the  gain  in  condiUon  of  the 
cows  must  be  about  a  dollar  a  day,  which 
would  be  $160  per  acre.  It  is  ready  for  use 
just  at  the  time  wnen  there  is  usually  a  scarci^ 
of  feed  in  the  pastures.  Next  year  he  shall 
endeavor  to  have  both  fodder  com  and  roots. 

Wm.  L.  Locke,  Jr.,  said  he  had  several 
times  sent  to  B.  K.  BHss,  Springfield,  ^lass., 
for  seed.  This  year  he  ordered  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  Skirvine  purple  rutabaga  seed. 
He  thought  every  seed  was  good,  as  there 
were  plants  enough  for  an  acre.  It  was  a  job 
to  hoe  and  thin  them  out.  They  are  doing 
well  now.  The  land  where  he  planted  them 
did  not  yield  last  year  over  500  lbs.  of  hay 
per  acre.  He  plowed  it  in  the  spring  and  pot 
on  the  scrapings  of  the  bara-yard,  and  har- 
rowed it  in ;  then  marked  the  drills  with  a 
plow,  and  scattered  in  the  drills  the  droppings 
of  the  hen  roost,  of  which  he  had  a  wagon 
load.  He  then  covered  this  manure  with  a 
little  dirt,  and  dropped  the  seed  in  hills  a  fooi 
apart. 


For^t^Ntmi 
VABBdNQ. — TBX  TBUID  FOUCT. 

Having  seen  and  read  numerous  agricultural 

Capers,  I  conclude  that  they  are  each  and  all 
ut  different  versions  of  the  same  subject — 
Agriculture — ^being  devoted  mainly  to  the  de- 
tails of  farming,  under  various  conditions  and 
cireumstancos.    Still,  notwithstanding  the  ben- 
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efits  and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  read- 
ing agricultural  papers,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  farmers  read  them.  The  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  landholders  are  so  diverse,  with 
respect  to  nearness  to  good  markets,  pecunia- 
ry abilitpr,  and  many  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention,  that  our  farmers  will  for  the  future, 
as  thepr  have  in  times  past,  do  what  seemeth 
right  m  their  own  eyes.  However  desirable 
smooth  and  well  cultivated  fields,  highly  im- 
proved farms,  large  and  abundant  crops,  choice 
oreeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  fowls 
may  be,  they  are  not  attainable  by  all.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  land  is  encumbered  by  a 
mortgage,  whose  owners  are  cramped  for 
means.  Others  push  forward  improvements 
vigorously,  which  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
annual  income  of  the  land,  or  to  its  real  mar- 
ket value,  while  still  others  divide  their  time 
between  cultivating  their  farms  and  attention 
to  other  pursuits. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  immediate  profits 
of  farming  are  small,  when  compared  with 
many  other  vocations,  while  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  fluctuations,  the  ups  and  downs,  incident  to 
some  other  callings.  The  fact  must  be  admit- 
ted that  farmers,  to  meet  their  numerous  fam- 
ily and  ether  expenses,  must  obtain  considera- 
ble money,  either  by  way  of  revenue  from  their 
farms,  or  some  other  source. 

Political  economy  teaches  that  human  beings 
are  the  subjects  of  expense  during  infancy, 
childhood  and  youth ;  and  also  during  the  de- 
dme  of  life.  Hence,  if  durine  the  period  of 
health,  strength  and  active  labor,  sufficient 
funds  are  net  accumulated  to  equal  the  expense 
of  support  in  infancy  and  old  age,  we  do  not 
"act  well  our  part,"  but  are  a  burden  to  oth- 
ers. A  farmer  who,  while  enjoying  health  and 
stren^h  and  reason,  is  not  accumulating  a  sui^ 
plus,  i«  in  fact  indirectly  wasting  his  estate.  We 
are  at  all  times  liable  to  contingent  expenses. 
Sickness,  accidents,  and  misfortunes  may  oc- 
cur at  any  moment ;  bnildings  are  constantly 
going  out  of  repair ;  implements  are  wearing 
out;  horses  and  carriages,  as  well  as  all  the 
fixtures  of  a  farm  establishment,  are  continu- 
ally depreciating  in  value. 

As  the  country  grows  older,  and  the  popu- 
lation more  dense,  the  various  professions  and 
trades  will  be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  more 
severe  competition;  diminished  opportunities 
will  exist  for  enterprise ;  poverty,  want,  and 
even  pauperism,  will  increase,  and  farming  will 
have  to  be  conducted  in  a  more  skilful  and  sci- 
entific manner.  The  taxes  on  real  estate  must 
for  years,  if  not  for  ages,  be  high,  because  it 
has  to  represent  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
valuation  of  the  country,  since  a  vast  amount 
of  public  and  private  securities  pay  no  tax 
whatever.  Buying  cheap  and  selling  high, 
however  commen&ble,  will  avail  but  little  if 
not  conducted  discreetly.  Some  of  our  larg- 
est insolvent  debtors  were  the  keenest  at  a 
trade. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  devel- 


opment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country,  is  a  lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  This  may  be  imputed  to  nu- 
merous causes,  such  as  ^hiftlessness,  prodigali- 
ty, unstable  habits,  vice  in  its  many  forms, 
continuous  small  and  trifling  expenses,  neglect- 
ing to  sell  surplus  produce,  accidents,  losses 
and  misfortunes  beyond  human  control.  Al- 
most every  man  of  mature  or  advanced  age 
has  earned  or  done  business  enough,  if  the 
avails  of  it  were  judiciously  disposed  of.  to 
make  a  respectable  fortune,  or  at  lea^it  a  com- 
petency. A  few  facts  and  figures  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  The  small  sum  of  twenty 
cents  per  week,  unnecessarily  expended,  or  in 
any  manner  wasted,  as  for  tobacco,  for  fifty 
years,  say  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  seventy, 
will,  at  six  per  cent,  compound  interest,  amount 
to  upwards  of  $2900.  The  sum  of  $25  per 
annum,  or  less  than  fifly  cents  per  week,  which 
is  exceeded  by  manpr  families  in  the  two  arti- 
cles of  ardent  spirits  and  tobacco,  exceeds 
$7250.  After  having  indulged  in  such  need- 
less expense  for  so  long  a  period,  what  retunis 
have  we  therefor  ?  Neither  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  right,  nor  security  for  the  fu- 
ture, nor  health,  honor  or  respectability.  My 
distinct  meaning  is,  that  however  desirable 
highly  improved  and  well  stocked  farms,  judi- 
cious buymg  and  selling,  persistent  industry, 
extreme  economy,  may  be  on  the  part  of  agri- 
culturists,— either  or  all  of  these  will  not 
fulfil  their  expectations,  if  honor,  or  strict  in- 
tegrity, or  a  severe  morality,  are  not  rigidly 
adher^  to.  A.  Lbavitt. 

Chichester,  N.  E.,  1867. 


For  ike  Nem  England  Farmer, 
8WA17S.  GEBSXl,  &o. 

On  passing  the  pond  in  the  Public  Garden, 
I  have  watched  of  late,  with  some  anxiety,  the 
white  swan  which  has  been  sitting  quietly  in 
the  rustic  enclosure  near  the  bridge,  hoping  to 
see  for  the  first  time  the  young  cygnets.  But 
this  morning — August  5th — I  noticed  that  she 
had  abandoned  the  nest.  In  company  with  the 
oblidng  superintendent,  the  cgg»,  three  in 
number,  were  examined,  and  all  found  to  be 
rotten,  with  no  visible  formation  in  either; 
showing  the  great  difficulty  attending  the 
propagation  of  the  swan  in  this  latitude. 

Ihe  swan  attains  to  a  great  age.  I  was  as- 
sured by  an  old  gamekeeper  that  one  was  kept 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
upon  one  of  the  old  estates  of  England.  Think 
of  a  bird  that  had  been  watched  by  five  gener- 
ations of  men!  There  is  a  sort  of  **solitary 
grandeur"  about  the  swan  that  belongs  to  no 
other  bird ;  and  their  grace  and  beauty  upon 
the  water  has  been  the  theme  of  all  time. 

Tliey  lay  but  few  eggs — from  three  to  six — 
and  propagate  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  ten 
years,  according  to  age,  &c.  It  will  be  seen 
that  God  has  other  purposes  for  these  birds 
than  to  administer  to  the  physical  wants  of 
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man ;  and  that,  like  the  goreeQUB  birds  of  the 
tropics,  and  the  wonderful  plants  that  blossom 
but  once  in  a  century,  they  constitute  in  part 
the  poetry  of  nature. 

All  birds  of  their  spedes,  such  as  geese, 
ducks,  &c.,  in  a  state  of  nature,  migrate  to  a 
northern  latitude  to  propagate.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  Dr.  Kane  K>und  the  islands 
and  clifiFs  of  Labrador  and  those  of  "Weary 
Man^s  Rest,^^  literally  swarming  with  them. 
Nature  teaches  them  to  provide  against  rep- 
tiles, birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  and  hot  weath- 
er. Those  that  have  watched  them  on  their 
camping-grounds  tells  us  that  they  begin  to  lay 
their  eggs  soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  North. 
They  make  their  nest  upon  the  ground,  with 
no  covering  but  the  canopy  above.  When 
they  begin  to  sit,  the  male  oird  takes  his  turn 
at  incubation,  while  the  female  is  off  gathering 
food — ^thus  exhibiting  a  wonderful  instinct,  by 
which  the  eggs  are  prevented  from  getting 
chilled,  where  snow  and  rain  are  often  failing. 

''Nature  in  all  things,^*  was  Thoreau^s  mot- 
to ;  and  acting  upon  a  suggestion  from  him,  I 
obtained  a  most  valuable  hint  in  the  hatching 
of  domestic  fowls. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  beean  to  write  about  wa- 
ter birds,  and  at  some  future  time  will  give 
some  suggestions  concerning  the  rearing  and 
marketing  of  domestic  poultry.  h. 

Boston,  Aug,  5,  1867. 

Remarks.— In  the  Farmer,  Sept.  1,  1866, 
we  gave  some  account  of  the  swans  on  the  pond 
in  the  Public  Garden,  of  Boston,  with  an  illus- 
tration of  a  pair  of  these  graceful  birds.  To 
those  of  our  readers  who  were  interested  in 
that  article,  the  foregoing  will  be  acceptable. 


TOF-DBJS88INa  HEADOW8. 

At  a  late  discussion  of  the  best  way  and 
time  to  top-dress  meadows,  by  the  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y.,  Farmers^  Club,  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  best  results 
were  obtained  by  using  well  rotted  dung,  ap- 
plied immediately  after  haying,  using  a  bnish 
to  brush  it  down  fine,  so  that  it  may  be  dis- 
tributed evenly  and  reach  all  the  plants.  If  a 
sprinkling  of  plaster  be  sown  immediately  up- 
on this  top-dressing,  it  fixes  the  ammonia  and 
prevents  loss.  The  manure  also  served  to 
protect  the  roots  of  grass  from  the  rays  of  the 
4win,  which  oflen  acted  injuriously  upon  mead- 
ows after  the  grass  was  cut.  Judge  Owen 
made  the  following  statement : — 

Some  years  ago  he  owned  twelve  acres  of 
Mohawk  fiats ;  it  had  been  severely  cropped, 
and  was  poor — perhaps  the  poorest  piece  of 
land  on  the  Mohawk.  He  purchased  four  hun- 
hred  loads  of  stable  manure,  and  applied  it  in  I 


a  fresh  or  raw  state,  and  with  bat  little  in- 
provement  to  the  soil  or  crops.  Then  he 
looked  about  for  another  course  of  treatment, 
and  purchased  a  thousand  yards  of  well  rotted 
dung.  It  was  all  in  one  pile,  and  had  been 
accumulating  for  five  years.  It  was  at  a  ban 
that  stood  SIX  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
groand,  and  the  manure  had  been  thrown  out 
until  tLe  accumulation  had  reached  the  sills  of 
the  building.  Straw  had  from  time  to  time 
been  thrown  upon  the  excrement  of  slock,  and 
this  had  prevent  evaporation,  making  a  solid 
mass  of  nch  manure.  This  material  was  cart- 
ed upon  the  land,  and  we  saw  the  effect — it 
turned  the  field  into  a  garden.  Thia  experi- 
ence convinced  him  of  the  value  of  rotted  over 
unrotte^  manures. 


GHABOOAXi  VOB  WHBJLT. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  cultivating  wheat— either  spring  or  win- 
ter— ^will  not  neglect  to  give  this  article  a  fair, 
patient,  and  impartial  trial,  and  note  carefnlly 
the  result. 

Charcoal,  it  is  well  known,  possesses,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  attractii^ 
and  fixing  ammonia,  very  considerable  qnanti- 
ties  of  which  are  always  present  in  rain  water, 
as  well  as  in  the  snow  which  faUs  during  winter. 
It  abo  condenses  other  nutritive  gaaes  whidi, 
in  their  action,  are  highly  beneficial  to  wheat 
and  other  crops.  Twenty  bushels  of  finely 
pulverized  charcoal  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  an  ample  allowance  for  an  acre  of  wheat— 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  absorption  and  fixii^  of 
these  aereform  substances  are  involved;  al- 
though it  would  not,  of  course,  of  itself,  on- 
assisted  by  putrescent  manure,  immediately 
transform  p6or  soil  into  rich,  and  cause  it  to 
produce  an  afiluent,  or  even  medium  crop  of 
grain. 

We  would  by  no  means  advocate  theinstitn- 
tion  of  expensive  experiments,  yet  we  are  san- 
guine that  the  time  has  already  arrived  when 
the  value  of  this  substance  for  manurial  pur- 
poses ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  aocorately 
ascertained. 

As  it  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing 
ninety  times  its  weight  of  ammonia — alter- 
nately attracting  and  giving  out  this  most  effi- 
cient agent  of  vegetable  life — and  as  th» 
economy  is  continued  uninterruptedly  throogb- 
out  the  vegetable  year,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, we  think,  that  its  application,  in  certaia 
given  quantities,  would,  in  most  instance?,  be 
highly  economical,  and  of  decided  benefit  to 
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the  crop.  Sncfa  as  may  not  feel  disposed  to 
enter  largely  into  experiments  of  tliis  descrip- 
tion, from  an  apprehension  of  loss  or  failure, 
may  tiy  it  on  a  small  scale, — say  on  a  qaarter 
or  an  eighth  of  an  acre. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to 
see  the  result,  in  this  connection,  of  certain 
oiganic  analyses  of  wheat  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  M.  Boussingault.  The  wheat  upon 
which  he  experimented,  was  previously  dried 
at  230  degrees  in  vacuo,  and  was  found  to 
contain. — 

Carbon, 46.1 

Oxygen, 48.4 

Hvdrogen, ' .  .  6.8 

Nitrogen, 3.8 

AMh, S.4 

Ty>t«l, 100.0 

In  charcoal  we  have  a  fair  representative  of 
carbon,  while  water  is  the  representative  of 
both  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  two  next  im- 
portant elements  in  wheat. 

**Azote,  or  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia,^^  says  a  distinguished  writer  on  geoponical 
scienoe,  "or  nitric  add,  ({tquafartis,)  and  the 
incombustible  part  of  plants  are  the  elements 
vhich  least  abound  in  soils,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care.^^ 

If  our  farmers  would  give  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  applying  what  is  termed  concentra- 
ted manures  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
we  should  soon  perceive  the  bene6cial  re- 
sults of  such  a  practice,  not  only  in  its  im- 
mediate influence  upon  the  crops,  but  in  its 
permanent  action  on  the  ^oil.  But  the  fer- 
tilizers must  be  genuine. 

Charcoal,  for  instance,  is  a  substance  nearly 
indestructible.  When  buried  in  the  earth — ^no 
matter  what  may  be  the  physical  character  or 
condition  of  the  latter — it  rarely  undergoes 
any  perceptible  change  or  alteration  for  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years.  Old  coal  hearths  which 
have  been  cropt  for  generations,  are  still  found 
to  retain  their  opaque  color,  and  to  contain 
pieces  of  charcoal,  the  fractures  of  which  are 
to  all  appearance  as  perfect  as  when  drawn 
from  the  kik. 

Charring  wood  is  well  known  to  increase 
greatiy  its  durability,  if  charred  after  the  wood 
Li  seasoned ;  if  before  the  wood  is  seasoned, 
the  sap  cannot  readily  escape  and  the  centre 
of  the  wood  perishes  rapidly.  If  the  timber 
is  dry,  charring  greatly  increases  its  capacity  of 
resisting  atmospheric  action,  whether  above  or 
voder  ground. 


Seasoned  posts,  which  have  been  prepared  by 
charring  that  portion  of  them  which  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  soil,  before  "setting,** 
last  much  longer  than  the  same  kind  not  charred. 
So  that  the  farmer  who  applies  an  adequate 
dressing  of  charcoal  to  his  wheat  crop  this 
season,  may  expect  to  derive  important  advan- 
tages from  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  Charcoal  is 
also  valuable  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  par- 
ticularly the  plum  and  peach. 

Large  quantities  of  charcoal  dust  may  be 
obtained  from  various  portions  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  coal  is  made  for  market,  or  the 
coal  itself  may  be  ground  at  moderate  cost. 


FABMBB8*  OIiXTSS. 

At  the  Farmers^  InHUtUe,  N.  Y.,  a  few 
days  since,  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Rogers,  of  111., 
said, — "It  seems  to  be  a  question  what  sub- 
jects are  proper  for  discussion  at  the  Farmers* 
Club  meetings.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
subject  of  any  considerable  importance  to  man- 
kind, a  liberal  and  intelligent  discussion  of 
which  is  not  within  the  proper  limits  of  any 
farmers*  club.  Many  £uiners  seem  to  think 
that  fanners*  talk  should  be  only  of  farm  stock 
— ^pigSf  poultry,  plowing  and  manure. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer  that  makes  it  necessary  that  he  should 
grovel  in  the  dirt ;  nothing  in  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer  to  prevent  his  being  an  educated 
man.  Intelligence,  with  them,  should  be  as 
free  and  glowing  as  the  sunshine  and  air  in 
which  we  live.** 

This  sentiment  elicited  warm  applause,  as  it 
should.  The  more  practical  knowledge  the 
farmer  has— knowledge  that  can  be  applied  to 
his  business  in  all  its  bearings,  and  that  will 
embrace  nearly  all  the  sciences  and  arts — the 
more  he  will  enjoy  his  profession,  and  the  more 
power  he  will  possess  to  make  that  profession 
profitable  in  a  money  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
agreeable  to  his  tastes. 

It  is  entirely  an  error,  from  beginning  to 
end,  to  say  that  the  farmer  need  not  be  an 
educated  person.  No  business  on  earth,  it 
seems  to  us,  needs  it  more,  because  hie  busi- 
ness is  the  source  and  support  of  all  other 
business. 

—In  the  Mississippi  swamps  herds  grass  has 
been  found  which  was  five  feet  three  inches  high, 
with  heads  eight  inches  long.  The  seed  was  Arom 
forages  scattered  daring  the  war. 
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GIFFOBD  XOBaAB^  OOU. 
We  present,  herewitli,  tlie  abore 
engraving  of  the  four-jear-old  Gil- 
ford Morgan  colt,  '^Vermont,^*  which 
received  the  first  premium  in  its  cUa 
at  the  SUte  Fair  in  Brattleboro\  Tt, 
in  September,  1854.  He  was  then 
owned  by  J.  H.  Peters  &  Co.,  Brad- 
ford, and  was  claimed  to  be  the  meet 
thorough-bred  Morgan  then  h'ving; 
being  a  descendant  of  the  old  Gifibid 
and  Green  Mountain  Morgans. .  The 
distingtiishing  characteristics  of  theie 
horses  are  neatness  and  compadneH 
of  form,  hardiness  of  constitotiai, 
soundness  of  wind  and  limb,  itroiig 
digestive  organs,  enabling  them  to 
.^  live  on  little  food,  good  action,  ind 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and 
spirit. 


^WOOZi  GBOWIHO  AT  T21I  WEST. 

The  article  entitled  **Dark  Side  of  Wool 
Growing,"  which  we  copied  a  few  weeks  since 
from  the  Prairie  Farmer,  has  drawn  out  sev- 
eral replies  from  other  correspondents  of  that 
paper.  One  farmer  in  Iowa,  whose  experi- 
ence agrees  with  the  writer  **A.  R.  H.,"  so 
far  as  the  Merinos  are  concerned,  changed  his 
flock  for  Cotswolds  two  years  ago,  and  is 
much  pleased,  both  as  to  the  production  of 
mutton  and  wool,  with  his  experiment  thus 
far. 

A  farmer  in  Du  Page  County,  Illinois,  who 
still  adheres  to  the  *4ittle,  nasty,  greasy,  black 
Spanish  sheep,"  figures  up  a  very  satisfactory 
income  from  his  flock  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  says  he  finds  no  trouble  in  selling 
sheep  or  wool,  and  does  not  know  of  a  man  in 
his  section  that  will  be  likely  to  give  his  sheep 
away  or  even  sell  them  at  much  of  a  reduction 
from  last  yearns  prices. 

And  in  the  last  Prairie  Farmer  we  have  a 
lengthy  response  from  ''Wool  Grower"  him- 
self, whose  "cyphering"  and  teaching  was  so 
severely  criticised  by  the  writer  of  the  ''Dark 
Side  of  Wool  Growing."  We  have  not  space 
to  print  in  full  **Wool  Grower's"  replies  to 
the  complaints  of  this  writer  about  his  failures 
in  realizing  his  expectations  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  lambs  raised ;  to  the  weight  of  fleeces ; 
to  the  number  of  sheep  a  farm  will  cany ;  to 
the  unfavorable  effect  of  sheep  upon  pastures ; 


to  tJie  price  of  wool ;  to  the  tendency  of  thi 
flock  to  degenerate  into  "culls,"  &c.  But  we 
must  copy  his  reply  to  the  remark  by  "A.  R. 
H.,"  '*I  have  got  sheep  to  sell,  and  so  hxn 
nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois :" — 

So  have  I  got  sheep  to  sell ;  I  sell  my  cdli 
every  fall  and  usually  a  lot  of  wethers  ereiy 
year.  If  he  means  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
sheep  owners  in  the  State  wish  to  sell  oat  of 
sheep,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  think  him  rerj 
badly  mistaken.  No  man  could  buyatinj 
verj'  low  price  the  crop  of  lambs,  or  the  ewe- 
flock  of  any  of  our  long-time  flock  masters,  the 
class  he  distinguishes  by  the  epithets  **eiithih 
siastic"  and  "fascinated."  I  can  tell  yoa  whil 
the  enthusiasm  and  fascination  consist  in ;  Ihej 
consist  in  good,  large  and  well-improTed 
farms,  growing  richer  every  day,  havin^  been 
"sheeped"  until  the  soil  is  better  than  the  day 
the  prairie  plow  rolled  the  sod  over.  They 
consist  in  good,  well-bred  flocks  of  sheep;  in 
good  teams,  and  plenty  of  farming  tooli  and 
machinery;  in  bams,  sheds  and  other  ont- 
buildings;  in  large,  comfortably,— and  in 
some  cases — ^luxuriously  furnished  houses;  m 
books,  newspapers  and  educated  children; 
and  last,  but  not  oflen,  in  a  good  big  credit 
account  in  bank.  Who  would  not  be  enthuii- 
astic  and  fascinated  on  those  terms  ? 

Our  Shelby  county  friend  takes  his  skite  at 
our  tariff.  He  shows  very  plainly  by  his  own 
language  that  he  knows  very  well  tchy  it  is  not 
helping  the  price  of  wool  more  at  the  present 
time.  He  knows,  in  his  secret  thou<:hts,  that 
it  is  literally  true,  that  the  countrv  has  be^ 
rammed  full  of  woolen  goods.  Let  him  a« 
any  manufacturer  here  at  home,  in  anv  of  onr 
lai^r  towns,   how  stands  the  case  with  him. 
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One  of  oiir  largest  manufacturers  in  Central  i  of  wool-growing.     Some  of  you  claim  to  be 
Illinois  said  at  shearing-time  that  for  the  first  |  converts  of  mine.     I  have  sown  mudb  sheep^ 


time  in  a  factory-business  of  twenty  years,  he 
could  not  pay  cash  for  any  wool,  but  must  ex- 
cban^  ^oods  for  what  he  bought.  I  have 
known  him  well  for  about  sixteen  years,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  necessity,  not  policy,  brought 
bim  to  that  decision.  Added  to  it,  perhaps, 
was  an  unwillingness  to  make  the  wool-erower 
as  petty  oifers  for  his  wool,  in  cash,  as  his  ne- 
cessities would  compel.  He  said  it  was  the 
.  first  time  he  had  ever  been  able  to  make  as 
many  goods  as  he  could  sell  at  home,  but  was 
then  scattering  them  around  the  central  part 
of  the  State  to  try  to  work  them  off  Of 
course  it  was  in  a  measure  his  own  fault,  or 
his  misfortune,  whichever  you  please,  as  he, 
like  all  manufacturers  both  Eastern  and  West- 
ern, had  doubled  his  machinery  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war.  During  the  same  peri- 
od, importers  imported  as  if  there  was  not  a 
factOTy  in  the  land.  In  addition  to  the  large 
amount  of  woolens,  as  affecting  the  price  of 
wool,  we  may  put  down  the  fact  Siat  we  wool- 
growers  are  now  crowding  all  the  lar^  mar- 
kets of  tlie  country  with  wool,  under  instruc- 
tions to  sell  it  ''immediately,  if  not  sooner." 

A.  R.  H.  says  the  tariff  has  not  helped  the 
wool-grower  the  first  continental;  rather  he 
puts  the  language  into  the  mouths  of  free  trade 
Uongressmen.  I  beg  to  differ  with  him.  I 
feel  that  had  It  not  been  for  the  moral  force 
exerted  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  such  a 
tariff,  we  should  have  seen  a  panic  in  wool 
matters  equal  to  that  of  1861,  when  the  first 
Ball  Run  battle  scared  manufacturers  so  badly 
that  they  bought  much  Western  wool  at  28 
cents  per  pound.  He  need  not  borrow  any 
trouble  about  that  tariff  being  knocked  in  the 
head  next  winter — ^not  if  wool-growers  can 
exert  any  influence.  I  think  the  wool-grow- 
ers of  the  country  have  worked  too  hara  for 
two  or  three  years  past  to  get  this  tariff,  not 
to,  if  necessary,  work  still  harder  to  keep  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  matter  of  the  tariff,  I 
would  like  to  ask  **A.  R.  H."  (inasmuch  as  he 
has  put  some  very  pointed  questions  to  me) 
whether  he  ever  gave  a  dollar  or  a  day^s  time 
to  help  secure  the  tariff?  I  discover,  that,  in 
a  general  way,  the  men  who  exhibit  the  most 
querulousness  with  regard  to  the  tariff— the 
men  who  think  it  won^t  do  any  good — ^that  the 
manufacturers  have  got  the  big  end — that  they 
even  framed  our  end  of  the  tariff,  &c,  Ac.,  are 
the  men  who  don^t  come  down  with  *'the 
stamps." 

Having  reviewed  "A.  R.  H.'s"  chapter  of 
disappointinents,  I  would  like  to  address  mv- 
self  for  a  short  time  to  the  whole  class  of  sick, 
supremely  disgusted,  four-vear-old  sheep  men 
—a  sort  of  ^'application,"  as  the  preachen 
would  call  it— of  the  preceding  discourse. 

Mt  Vert  Dear  Friends  : — ^Yon  all  daini 
to  be  very  sick  of  sheep.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
are,  and  most  possibly  with  reason ;  but  the 
trouble  is  in  yourselves  and  not  in  the  business 


seed  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  I  see 
that  in  your  cases  it  has  fallen  in  stony  ground ; 
the  stalk,  aller  four  yearns  weakly  growth,  has 
withered  away,  becattse  it  had  not  much  root. 
I  have  always  said  that  not  all  men  were 
called,  or  fit,  to  handle  sheep ;  that  the  busi- 
ness of  sheep-raising  required  plenty  of  watch- 
fulness, every-day  clire  and  hard  work.  Some 
of  you  who  took  up  the  shepherd^s  crook,  are 
Reubens, — ^unstable  as  water,  ye  shall  not  ex- 
cel. You  are  the  class  which  make  frequent 
changes  of  business,-— every  change  involving 
a  loss.  It  always  so  happens  that  when  it 
rains  your  dishes  are*not  right  side  up.  You 
could  not  see  anv  money  in  sheep  until  old 
culls — mere  dead  sheep — and  hard-driven  Mi- 
chigan sheep,  sold  at  from  four  to  six  dollars 
each.  I  have  said  to  you  that  you  might  come 
out  right,  even  in  this  case,  if  you  would  hang 
on  loi^  enough,  and  wdl  enough^  to  grow  a 
jroung^  flock  out  of  them.  But  the  hang^on 
isn^t  m  you,  and  as  you  went  into  sheep  just 
when  they  were  highest,  so  you  must  needs 
supplement  your  foolishness  by  going  out  of 
them,  when,  perhaps,  they  are  lowest.  The 
sicker  you  grow  of  the  stock,  the  less  care 
you  take  or  your  flock — thus  hastening  your 
descent  down  the  broad  road  that  leads  to 
cholera  hogs  and  tew-cent  com.  As  a  heathen 
poet  has  expressed  it, 

**Faioile  deaoetuus  Acemi" 

I  know  the  present  situation  looks  rough — 
that  wool  should  be  only  thirty-five  to  forty 
cents  per  pound,  with  gold  at  140,  and  with 
taxes  and  expenses  at  fever  heat,  but,  my  dear 
friends,  are  you  going  to  gain  any  tjhing  by 
giving  away  your  sheep  P  I  grant  you  this  is 
9i6  hardest  season  wool-growers  ever  saw,  but 
I  say  to  you  that  in  sixteen  years  I  never  saw 
two  hard  years  for  wool-growers  come  to- 
gether. 

Again,  my  friends,  sick  as  you  now  are  of 
Bbeep,  yon  are  veiy  much  inclined  to  view 
other  specialties  and  pursuits  of  farming  as  if 
surrounded  and  enveloped  with  a  golden  at- 
mosphere. Look  at  wool-growing ;  won^t  the 
pronts  of  it  average,  or  more  tmui  average, 
with  tbose  of  other  kinds  of  farming  for  Uie 
past  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  thirty  years  P  Have 
you  come  to  feel,  in  vour  supreme  disgust, 
that  diere  are  no  drawbacks  to  other  kinds  of 
agriculture  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  here  in 
(Antral  Illmois  men  sowed  whole  counties,  al- 
most, in  quarter-sections  fields  of  winter  wheat 
from  ^57  to  ^62  inclusive,  and  did  not  harvest 
their  seed  through  all  those  years  P  Have  you 
forgotten  those  tlu-ee  years  of  ten  to  fifteen 
cent  com  P  Have  yon  not  known  a  number  of 
years  in  the  past  sixteen  when  men  purchased 
stock  hogs  in  the  fall,  fed  their  crop  of  com 
to  them,  and  sold  the  pork  for  less  than  they 
gave  for  tlie  ho^  P  Have  you  not  known  men 
to  feed  cattle  with  the  same  results  P 
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Have  you  not  known  men^s  entire  herds  of 
hogs  to  die  with  the  cholera,  not  for  one  rear 
only,  but  for  two  or  three  in  succeasion  ?  Men 
and  brethren !  if  you  have  not  seen  all  these 
things  take  place,  I  have,  in  the  sixteen  years 
I  have  sojourned  in  this  elorious  prairie  State. 

In  conclusion,  dear  niends,  allow  me  to 
hope  that  you  will  ^ird  on  the  armor  anew, 
stiifen  up  the  upper  bp,  pull  off  the  coat  and 
roll  up  the  sleeves,  fee^  well,  bi^ed  well,  take 
good  care  of  vour  sheep,  so  that  next  year — if 
our  tariff  holds  its  anchor — we  all  may  find 
ourselves  Western  Argonauts,  safe  in  the  port 
of  Colchis  and  taking  off  the  golden  fleece ! 
Wool  Growkb. 


1BXTBA.0T8  ASfD  BnFIaUBS. 

WOBMS  IK  BOaSES. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  inform 
me  of  an  effectual  method  of  destroying  worms  in 
horses  ?  Some  recommend  arsenic,  but  is  this  not 
too  deadlv  for  any  living  creature  to  swallow  ? 

Wesi  iiansfield,  Uaaa.^  1867.  A  Beadeb. 

Bemarks.^— This  trouble,  to  which  horses  are 
quite  often  sutjected,  is  frequently  a  serious  one, 
and  spoils  the  nseftilness  of  the  animal.  It  also 
causes  him  great  annoyance,  makes  him  weak, 
and  gives  him  a  shabby  and  discreditable  appear- 
ance. In  a  majority  of  cases  these  troubles  are 
occasioned  by  the  parBimony,  or  at  least  by  the 
ii^jndicious  treatment  of  the  owner. 

In  the  first  place,  the  animal  probably  begins  life 
with  a  hereditary  taint,  and  this  is  aggravated  by 
neglect,  abuse,  overworking,  and  a  scanty  supply 
of  miserable  fodder. 

When  the  worms  are  of  the  taenia,  or  tape-worm 
kind,  competent  veterinary  skill  should  at  once  be 
called  in,  and  active  measures  pursued,  until  the 
terrible  plague  is  destroyed.  It  will  be  only  addi- 
tional suffering  to  the  poor  animal  for  inexperi- 
enced persons  to  practice  upon  it. 

When  the  worms  are  the  small,  white,  tapering 
kind,  which  are  often  voided  with  the  excrements, 
and  are  called  atearidea,  they  may  be  dealt  with 
by  most  persons  owning  horses,  and  usually  with 
success,  by  the  employment  of  remedies  that  are 
simple  and  always  at  hand.  The  first  of  these 
should  be  moderate  labor  and  generous  feeding, 
and,  instead  of  dry  hay  all  the  time,  feed  that  is 
cut  and  moistened,  or  a  mash  of  bran,  ground  oats, 
barley,  or  com  meal,  with  cut  hay. 

The  presence  of  these  little  tormentors  may  be 
known  by  the  appearance  and  actions  of  the  ani- 
mal :  the  breath  is  sometimes  feted ;  the  hair  be- 
comes dull  and  frowzy;  the  animal  sometimes 
rubs  its  nose  against  any  object  near  it,  or  strains 
it  upwards,  and  the  eyes  are  unnaturally  bright. 
The  appetite,  too,  instead  of  failing,  becomes  more 
than  good. 

On  examination  of  the  parts  around  the  anus, 
little  white  strips  of  tenacious  mucus  may  be  seen, 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  worm,  when  voided, 
not  falling  directly  to  the  ground  with  the  excre- 


ment, but  adhering  to  the  skin  and  sliding  along 
down,  and  leaving  this  whitish  track  wliere  it 
passed. 

When  these  evidences  are  apparent,  a  gill  of 
sifted  wood^uhetf  mixed  with  the  cut  feed,  and 
administered  every  other  day  for  a  week,  will  nsn- 
ally  effiBct  a  cure.  If  it  fails,  give  two  drachms  of 
tartarized  antimony^  in  a  mash,  every  morning, 
until  the  worms  are  expelled. 

But  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  horse  depends  upon 
his  being  moderately  worked  and  generously  and 
regularly  fed. 

ox  KILLED  BT  EATING  WILTED  CHBRRT  LEATEa. 

I  would  like  to  know  through  the  Farmer,  if 
any  one  can  tell,  what  was  the  matter  with  an  ox 
which  one  of  my  neighbors  lost  last  week.  The 
symptoms  of  illness  were  first  noticed  in  his  eyes, 
which  discharged  a  watery  substance,  as  they  do 
when  they  have  been  hurt.  The  next  day  they 
turned  a  bluish  white,  and  the  ox  was  entirely 
blind,  and  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain,  and  did 
not  eat.  His  mouth  began  to  swell  and  cormpc, 
with  an  ofiensive  smell.  He  grew  worse  for  seven 
days,  and  then  died.  He  was  a  nice,  seven  years 
old,  fat  ox,  and  bad  never  worked  hard.  His  jaws 
were  set  the  third  day  after  he  was  taken.  The 
day  before  he  was  taken  he  ate  some  black  cherry 
sprouts  that  had  been  mowed  for  liay.  Some  peo- 
ple think  that  the  cause  of  his  sickness  and  death. 

Gibum,  N,  H.,  Aug.  19, 1867.  n. o.  h. 

Bemarks— In  the  Monthly  Farmer  for  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  we  published  the  statement  of  a  farmer 
in  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  that  he  had  knowa 
three  cows  killed  in  one  day  by  eating  the  wilted 
leaves  of  a  wild  cherry  tree  that  had  been  blown 
down  in  the  pasture ;  also  an  account  of  the  injo- 
rious  cffisct  on  the  milk  of  cows  from  browsing  the 
green  leaves  of  the  cherry,  which  overhang  the 
wall  of  the  pasture. 

In  the  Angnst  number,  1855,  there  is  a  statement 
of  the  death  of  a  fine  calf  in  Bolton,  Mass.,  that 
was  tethered  under  a  cherry  tree,  and  remained 
healthy  and  thrifty  until,  in  picking  the  frait» 
some  of  the  twigs  were  broken  off  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  After  which  the  calf  sickened,  became 
blind,  and  died,  althongH  two  doses  of  lamp  oCL 
and  several  injections  were  administered. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Wetkly  Ainer^ 
tUer,  Mr.  H.  C.  Merrlam  gave  the  particulars  of 
the  poisoning  of  a  premium  steer  by  eating  a  few 
wilted  leaves  attached  to  cherry  trees  or  logs 
brought  into  his  yard  for  firewood,  and  said  he 
had  known  of  several  deaths  from  the  same  caose. 
He  thought  cherry  trees  on  the  farm  should  be  as 
careAilly  watched  and  cautiously  managed  as  arse^ 
nic  in  the  house.  Cattle  eat  them  veiy  greedily  if 
they  can  get  at  them. 

Cold  water  administered  externally,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  bath,  is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  pms- 
sic  acid,  which  poison  the  cherry  leaves  are  ssp- 
posed  to  contain.  When  an  animal  has  been  p(rf- 
soned  in  this  way,  cold  water  should  be  dashed 
over  its  body  by  bucketftils,  Arom  the  pomp  or 
weU. 
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8TIFLE1>  BOR8E8. 

Pleaso  inform  me,  if  yoa  can,  what  will  care  a 
horse  that  is  stifled,  and  oblige,  L.  J.  Day. 

Bristol,  VL,  Aug.  23,  1867. 

Remarks. — The  stifle  joint  in  the  horse  answers 
to  the  Icnee  in  man,  and  the  "patella"  to  the  knee- 
pan.  This  bone  in  the  horse,  as  in  man,  is  liable 
to  be  misplaced,  in  which  case,  it  mnst  be  "i-e- 
daccd**  or  set.  We  presume  that  with  Mr.  Day's 
horse  the  trouble  is  a  mere  sprain,  to  which  this 
joint  is  liable  ftt>m  violent  exertion  or  sudden 
slip,  or  from  ii\jury  A-om  the  kick  of  another  horse, 
or  from  coming  in  contact  with  some  hard  sub- 
stance. In  these  cases,  says  Mr.  Youatt,  there 
will  generally  be  sufficient  heat,  tenderness  and 
swelling  on  the  part  to  point  out  the  seat  of  injury. 
The  animal  will  also  step  short  on  the  afibcted 
limb,  being  unable  to  extend  it.  The  treatment 
should  consist  in  resting  the  animal,  applying 
warm  fomentations  to  the  part,  and  administer- 
ing a  dose  of  physic.  If  the  inflammation  runs 
Tcry  high,  it  may  be  fhrther  relleyed  by  bleeding 
from  the  femoral  vein, — the  principal  artery  of  the 
thigh.  When  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided, 
a  blister  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  In  relation 
to  fomentations  the  same  writer  observes  that  the 
effect  depends  on  the  toarmth  of  the  water  instead 
of  the  wormwood,  vinegar,  tobacco,  urine,  juniper 
berries,  camomile  flowers,  &c.,  which  may  be 
steeped  or  added  to  it.  Fomentations  are  there- 
fore seldom  continued  long  enough.  They  should 
he  applied  by  means  of  flannel  several  times  fold- 
ed, and  wrung  dry,  with  the  heat  as  great  as  the 
hands  will  bear,  and  when  removed  the  part  should 
not  be  left  wet.  Mr.  Allen  says  that  half  an  hour 
should  be  devoted  to  the  operation,— the  water 
heing  kept  warm  by  the  addition  occasionally  of 
that  boiling  hot. 

ANOTHER  LADY  WHEAT  GROWER. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  an  article  on  Wheat  Raising 
in  last  week's  Farmer  by  a  sister  farmer;  but 
was  sorry  she  did  not  tell  how  much  she  raised. 
I  raised  six  bushels  this  year ;  both  the  grain  and 
straw  very  fine.  Another  year  I  shall  raise  more. 
Will  you  please  ask,  through  your  paper,  if  any 
one  in  this  vicinity  has  used  the  cow  milking  ma- 
chine; if  BO,  with  what  success  ?  I  have  gained 
mnch  information  by  reading  the  Farmer,  and 
foand  many  of  its  receipts  very  nsefhi.    m.  a.  c. 

I>orchuter,  Mats.,  Aug,  23, 1867. 

Remarks.— In  the  early  settlement  of  New 
Bngland  our  farmers  raised  wheat  in  abundance. 
And  it  always  afibrds  us  pleasure  to  publish  state- 
ments which  show  that  our  soil  has  not  "forgot 
its  cunning"  in  this  respect.  But  when  ladies 
Bend  ns  the  details  of  their  successes  in  cultivat- 
^g  this  staple,  we  accept  it  as  evidence  of  another 
feet,— one  more  encouraging  perhaps  than  the 
demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  growing  wheat 
on  our  old  farms,— the  fact  of  a  growing  interest 
in  the  great  subject  of  agriculture  on  the  part  of 
Miss  and  Mrs.  Toung  America.  Our  countrymen 
who  travel  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  es- 
pecially those  in  search  of  information  on  agri- 


cultural subjects,  often  speak  of  the  interest  man- 
ifested by  the  ladies  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  farm ;  of  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  they 
converse  upon  all  agricultural  subjects,  and  of  the 
readiness  and  familiar  manner  with  which  they 
exhibit  to  strangers,  in  the  absence  of  the  propri- 
etor himself,  everything  of  interest  about  the  es- 
tate, whether  pertaining  to  stock,  the  dairy,  field 
crops,  drainage,  ov  general  farm  management. 

When  factory  and  shop  life  for  girls,  and  village 
and  city  life  for  mothers  are  better  understood,  we 
are  confident  that  the  farm  home  and  its  interests 
will  be  better  appreciated  by  females.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  wheat  raising  communications 
of  these  two  Massachusetts  ladies  is  evidence  of  a 
"change  in  the  fashions"  that  is  much  needed,  and 
that  other  women  will  adopt  the  same  style  of  in- 
fluence and  the  same  cut  of  practice. 

Will  some  correspondent  reply  to  the  inqniry 
about  the  cow-milker  ? 

AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER  AND  A  QUEER  FELLOW. 

Please  find  $2.50  to  pay  for  the  Farmer  another 
year. 

There  cannot  be  a  pole  bean  found  in  '67,  but 
what  climbs  the  pole  against  the  sun.  This  is  the 
town  where  the  white  huckleberries  grow,  and 
where  the  town  fliils  to  raise  money  enough  to 
keep  the  public  school  six  months,  as  the  law  re- 
quires. 

Rain  and  rotten  potatoes  plenty.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  subscribers  for  the  Saturday  Rambler,  22 
years  ago.  Horace  Lawton. 

Mantjield,  Maes,,  Aug,,  1867. 

Remarks.— Twenty-two  years  ago,  and  his  cash 
has  come  as  regularly  as  the  months  themselves. 
If  all  his  townsmen  had  done  the  same  thing, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  public  school 
would  have  been  continued  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  with  a  suitable  vacation  only  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing, and  for  plcidng  the  white  huckleberries !  But 
the  pole  beans— the  incorrigible  beans,  that  insist 
upon  running  against  the  sun,  instead  of  an  easy 
climb  along  with  it.  Bless  ns.  What  a  town 
Afoiw-field  must  be.  We  wish  all  its  people  were 
like  our  correspondent  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
then  Mansfield  would  blossom  as  the  rose,  the 
huckleberries  be  sweet,  if  not  black,  and  the 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  find  ample  op- 
portunity for  labor  all  the  year.  We  must  go  and 
see  Mansfield. 

SPECIMENS  OF  WHEAT. 

Enclosed  is  a  specimen  of  spring  wheat,  raised 
by  us  the  present  season.  The  specimen  Is  some 
that  shelled  out  while  being  drawn  from  the  field. 
We  think  it  is  a  desirable  quality,  as  it  can  be 
grown  in  this  valley,  where  wheat  raising  has  be- 
come nearly  obsolete.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy 
rain  through  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  the  large 
growth  of  straw,  the  wheat  was  cut  with  a  cradle, 
on  Monday,  without  any  inconvenience  (torn  be- 
ing lodged.  R.  BuRNHAM  &  Son. 

South  Strafford,  Vt.,  Aug.  26, 1867. 

Remarks.— Large,  plump  and  handsome  berries. 
We  have  also  received  a  specimen  of  wheat  grown 
by  Mr.  S.  Pratt,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  within  sight  of 
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the  steeple  of  the  "Boston  Meeting-honse ;"  bat 
as  we  have  the  promise  of  a  statement  of  the  crop, 
which  is  a  good  one,  after  threshing,  we  will  now 
merely  remind  the  wheat-raisers  in  other  parts  of 
New  England  that  they  may  look  out  for  a  **grist" 
fh>m  the  tide-water  fiurmers  of  the  old  Bay  State. 

TYJBKET  DISEASE. 

Can  any  one  tell  me,  through  the  Farm  be, 
what  it  is  that  causes  yonng  tarkeys,  from  two  to 
three  months  old,  to  lose  their  appetite,  droop 
about  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  die.  I  have  a 
flock  of  turkeys  that  went  along  well  nntil  two 
months  old,  but  since  that  Ihey  die  off  every  few 
days ;  can  any  one  inform  me  what  is  the  cause, 
and  if  there  is  any  remedy,  what  it  is  ?    o.  s.  h. 

Shretotbwy,  Mast.,  Aug.  26, 1867. 

REHARK8.^In  connection  with  the  foregoing 
inquiry,  we  take  mnch  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  interesting  commnnication  firom  a  cor- 
respondent In  Illinois.  Although  the  flesh  of  fowls 
is  heir  to  a  great  variety  of  ills,  it  is  possible  that 
the  prescription  of  Mr.  Whatmore  for  chicken  dis- 
ease, may  prove  efficacious  fof  the  sick  turkeys. 

CHICKEN   DISEASE. 

Having  lost  several  hundred  chickens  by  the 
complaint  which  for  two  years  has  been  making 
sad  mroads  amongst  the  poultry  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  I  have  studied  the  disease  by  opening  a 
great  many.  I  have  examined  the  throat,  craw, 
liver,  gall«  heart  and  gizzard,  and  invariably  found 
them  healthy,  and  of  good  color ;  but  the  guts 
were  always  cramped  and  contracted,  and  hard, 
like  a  piece  of  English  whip-cord,  or  the  fourth 
string  of  a  fiddle.  1  therefore  conclude  that  the 
disease  is  a  kind  of  fever.  After  trying  a  great 
many  remedies,  I  made  a  strong  decoction  of  white 
oak  and  hazlenut  leaves,  boiling  them  together  in 
a  large  iron  pot.  When  cold,  this  is  put  in  pans 
for  the  chickens  to  drink,  adding  to  it  a  little  asa- 
foetida  and  black  pepper,  prepared  by  putting  ten 
cents'  worth  of  asafostida  into  a  two-quart  bottle, 
and  JUling  up  the  bottle  with  water  in  which  a 
good  supply  of  ground  black  pepper  has  been 
boiled.  After  putting  a  little  of  this  into  each 
pan,  it  should  be  well  stirred  with  a  stick.  When- 
ever a  chicken,  young  or  old,  sickens,  I  pour  down 
its  throat  about  a  teaspoonfhl  of  the  asaioetida,  one 
or  two  days.  The  chickens  wont  drink  the  decoc- 
tion if  they  can  get  other  water,  which  must  be 
kept  fW>m  them.  Since  I  have  nsed  the  decoction 
my  dead  chickens  wont  avenge  three  a  week ; 
while  before  I  buried  eight  and  ten  in  one  day. 
Any  person  wishing  further  information  can  have 
it  by  sending  a  ready  directed  envelope,  stamped, 
with  paper,  for  a  reply.    Address 

John  Whatmobb. 
Bridgnorth  Farm,         ) 


DmMih,  liL,  Aug.  26, 1867. 


A  CLAT  BOIL  BENEFITED  BT  BAND. 

I  have  just  read  in  the  Fakmeb.  an  account  of 
the  results  of  applying  clay  to  sandy  soil.  In  the 
fall  of  1865, 1  had  occasion  to  make  some  ditches 
in  a  low,  sandy  soil,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  which 
overflows  every  spring.  I  spread  the  sand  from 
these  ditches  on  a  white  clay  meadow,  ten  loads 
to  the  acre.  It  unfortunately  fh>ze  up  in  piles,  so 
that  I  could  not  spread  it  until  spring.  The  grass 
started  early  on  the  edges  of  the  heaps,  but  for  the 
year  1866  I  did  not  perceive  much  benefit.  This 
year,  however,  the  grass  started  earlv,  grew  luxu- 
riantly, and  produced  twice  as  much  as  adjoining 
land,  where  It  was  not  applied.    After  it  was  cut, 


and  until  the  present  time,  there  ia  a  large  IncreMe 
of  the  second  crop.    The  land  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  mica,  which  is  known  to  be  rich  in  pot- 
ash. H.  A.  Shbldos. 
Middiebury,  Vt.,  Aug.  22, 1867. 

BUPEBPHOBPHATE  ON  NEW  AND  OI.D  liAKD. 

Why  does  plaster  and  superphosphate  show  moR 
marked  effects  on  what  we  term  broken-up  groood 
than  on  old  ground,  or  ground  that  has  been  cropped 
one  year  ?  If  superphosphate  is  a  manure,  why 
do  we  not  realize  the  same  benefit  on  both  ?  Wbb 
can  tell  ?  W.  B.  Weeks. 

Gilford,  N.  H.,  Aug.  26, 1867. 

Remabks.— Is  it  a  Uuct  that  superphosphate  does 
show  "more  marked  effects"  on  new  land  than  on 
old  ?  Such  has  not  been  our  experience.  Would 
not  the  same  result  be  noticed  on  such  lands 
fh>m  the  use  of  common  manure  ?  The  new  ground 
has  elements  of  production  of  which  the  old  hsi 
been  partially  exhausted,  and  it  is  probably  the 
influence  of  those  elements  that  gives  the  crops  oo 
the  new  ground  their  better  appearance. 

Superphosphate  is  certainly  a  manure.  Any- 
thing is  a  manure  that  causes  plants  to  gxtnr, 
which  makes  land  productive,  although  it  may  do 
it  indirectly,  by  stimulating  other  substances  bito 
action.  Plowing,  hoeing,  and  stirring  the  land  ia 
any  way,  is  manuring,  in  one  sense.  To  cnltivale 
by  manual  labor  is  to  manure,  because  it  develops 
by  culture. 

APPLICATION  OP  MANX7BE — WINTER   "WHEAT— 
8PBINO  WHEAT. 

I  take  a  great  interest  in  reading  the  Farbei, 
and  particularly  the  column  of  '^Extracts  tad 
Rephes."  I  wish  to  ask  yon  or  some  of  yow 
correspondents,  which  is  the  best  time  to  get'  out 
manure  ?— to  get  it  out  green  in  the  spring  and 
plow  or  harrow  it  in,  or  do  as  I  have  been  in  t^ 
habit  of  doing  for  a  few  years  past,  which  is  as 
follows  :— 

Let  the  winter's  stock  remain  in  the  cellar  antfl 
I  dig  my  potatoes,  then  draw  out  and  plow  in  u 
soon  as  convenient.  The  next  spring  plow  again 
and  plant  corn.  Manure  in  the  hole  with  ben  ma- 
nure and  night  soil,  well  mixed  with  muck  or 
loam.  I  bed  my  cattle  and  horses  well  with  pas- 
ture brakes,  then  tie  the  cows  up  all  summer  and 
bed  with  muck.  Hogs  run  on  the  manore  and 
keep  it  down.  By  the  time  I  draw  it  cot  it  gets 
well  rotted  and  smells  as  though  it  would  make  a 
good  crop  of  com,  which  I  hardly  ever  fkil  of 
getting. 

Should  I  be  likely  to  get  a  good  crop  of  winter 
wheat  by  plowing  in  a  good  second  crop  of  clow 
now,  and  sowing  after  a  few  days, — the  land  gave 
spring  wheat  last  year,— or  had  I  better  grow  graa 
another  year  ? 

After  reading  your  article  on  green  manuring,  a 
few  weeks  since,  I  was  led  to  make  this  inqniir. 
We  get  very  good  wheat  by  plowing  in  the  fall 
and  harrowing,  then  sow  as  soon  as  the  firost  is 
out  in  the  spring  without  plowing.  By  answerinf 
the  above  questions  you  will  oblige  a  young  &r 
mcr  and  perhaps  many  others.  a.  s. 

Laconia  N.  H.,  Aug.  26,  1867. 

REMABKS.'The  practice  of  applying  manure 
which  you  describe  is  a  good  one.  In  the  fitst 
place,  if  the  manure  is  kept  in  a  compact  fonn  ia 
the  cellar,  and  is  covered  with  peat  or  loam,  ft 
BuiftrB  no  special  loss,  and  in  that  condition  ii 
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thoroughly  ripened,  andwonld  be  fit  for  use  In  the 
spring  on  any  crop. 

But  if  the  sommer  manure  was  plowed  under  in 
the  fid],  In  its  erode  s^ate,  it  would  pass  through 
the  process  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  in 
tht  toUf  where  it  would  have  an  excellent  influ- 
ence in  lightening  and  enriching  it.  There  is  no 
other  way,  we  think,  in  which  manure  can  be  so 
Jndicionsly  applied  as  in  this ;  where  there  is  so 
little  loss,  and  where  the  manure  is  so  soon  re- 
moTed  out  of  the  way  to  the  places  where  it  is  to 
be  Dsed.  We  should  adopt  this  practiee  as  a  rule, 
wherever  manure  is  to  be  used  on  hoed  crops. 
Apply  crude  manure  in  Noyember  to  the  garden, 
for  instance,  plowing  it  in  just  deep  enough  to 
cover  it  with  two  or  three  inches  of  the  soil,  and 
on  plowing  the  same  piece  in  the  spring,  the  soil 
will  be  found  ahnost  black— if  the  dressing  was 
liberal—and  so  light  and  porous  that  the  tenderest 
roots  of  plants  may  roam  in  it  in  search  of  food 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Such  a  soil  will  remain 
light  for  a  long  time,  will  resist  a  drought  brarely, 
and  will  always  be  easy  to  work  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  this  condition. 

Yonr  plan  is  liable  to  no  serious  objection,  yet 
we  should  prefer  to  have  the  winter's  stock  of 
msnnre  in  the  ground,  and  ferment  there,  than  to 
have  it  remain  in  the  cellar  through  the  summer. 

Tour  practice  of  the  use  of  hen  manure  and  of 
beddhig  the  stock,  is  excellent. 

With  regard  to  the  wheat,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  land  to 
lay  hi  grass  another  year,  than  to  follow  a  wheat 
crop  with  wheat. 

Your  practice  and  your  questions,  both  indicate 
that  you  are  determined  to  be  Aprogreasive  fartMr, 
and  one  who  means  to  make  the  soil  remunerate 
him  abundantly  for  all  the  skill  and  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it.  We  wish  you  great  success  in  the 
noble  calling,  and  shall  find  pleasure  in  being  use- 
fiil  to  you  in  your  effbrts. 

WEB-WOBMS,  OB  FALL  CATEKPILLABS. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  sort  of  a  pest  is  at 
work  on  the  apple  trees  ?  It  is  about  an  inch  long, 
and  lipinH  a  web  not  unlike  a  spider's.  The  leaves 
within  the  web  look  as  if  they  had  been  scorched. 
The  critter  looks  something  like  the  tent  caterpil- 
lar, the  color  being  similar,  but  it  is  not  half  as 
large.  A.  W.  Greelbt. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Aug.  14, 1867. 

REMABK8.~This  is  Undoubtedly  the  insect  that 
is  known  in  this  section  as  the  Fall  Web- worm,  or 
Pall  Caterpillar.  They  are  very  troublesome  upon 
Bhmbs  and  trees  during  the  summer  and  fall. 
They  are  named  from  their  habit  of  feeding  to- 
gether in  large  numbers,  and  spinning  a  web  that 
envelops  the  leaves  and  the  whole  branch,  as  they 
devour  the  foliage.  The  New  Enolani)  Fabmeb 
has  the  honor  of  publishing  the  first  description  of 
this  species,  Aug.  22, 1828,  written  by  the  late  Prof. 
T.  W.  Harris.  He  then  lald  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
Aretiaf  and  the  species  had  not,  to  his  knowledge, 
been  described.    From  its  habit  of  weamng  he 


called  it  HypharUria  (a  Greek  name  for  weaver) 
textor.  He  says,  the  eggs,  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred in  number,  are  deposited  on  the  under  side 
of  a  leaf,  near  the  end  of  a  twig,  which  hatch  at 
different  times  in  July  and  August  The  young 
caterpillars  begin  to  provide  a  shelter  for  them- 
selves, by  covering  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  with 
a  web,  wUch  is  the  result  of  the  united  labors  of 
the  whole  brood.  They  feed  in  eompany  beneath 
this  web,  devouring  only  the  upper  skin  and  pulpy 
portion  of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  veins  and  lower 
skin  of  the  leaf  untouched.  As  they  increase  in 
size  they  enlarge  their  web,  carrying  it  over  the 
next  lower  leaves,  all  the  upper  and  pulpy  parts  of 
which  are  eaten  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  they 
continue  to  work  downwards,  till  finally  the  web 
covers  a  large  portion  of  the  branch,  with  Its  dry, 
brown  and  filmy  foliage,  reduced  to  this  unseemly 
condition  by  these  little  spoilers.  These  caterpil- 
lars, when  fhlly  grown,  measure  rather  more  than 
one  inch  in  length ;  their  bodies  are  slender,  and 
very  thinly  clothed  with  hairs  of  a  greyish  color, 
intermingled  with  a  few  which  are  black.  The 
general  color  of  the  body  is  greenish  yellow,  dot- 
ted with  black ;  there  is  a  broad  blackish  stripe 
along  the  top  of  the  back,  and  a  bright  yellow 
stripe  on  each  side.  Towards  the  end  of  August 
and  during  the  month  of  September,  they  leave 
the  trees,  disperse  and  wander  about,  eating  such 
plants  as  happen  to  lie  in  their  couroe,  till  they 
have  found  suitable  places  of  shelter  and  conceal* 
ment,  where  they  make  their  thin  and  almost  trans- 
parent cocoons,  composed  of  a  slight  web  of  silk, 
intermingled  with  a  few  hairs.  They  remain  in 
the  cocoons,  in  the  chrysalis  state,  through  the 
winter,  and  are  transformed  to  moths  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  These  moths  are 
white,  and  without  spots;  the  fore  thighs  are 
tawny  yellow,  and  the  feet  blackish.  Their  wings 
expand  from  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  one  inch 
and  three-eighths.  As  soon  as  the  webs  begin  to 
appear,  the  leaves  should  be  stripped  from  the 
branches,  with  all  the  caterpillars,  or  the  branches 
cut  off  entirely,  and  the  worms  crushed  under 
foot. 

TWO  TBAR  OLD  SQUASHES. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Fabmeb,  that 
an  Essex,  Vt.,  correspondent  has  a  pumpkin  that 
was  grown  in  1866.  I  have  two  winter  squashes 
that  I  raised  in  1865,  that  are  as  sound  as  when 
taken  from  the  vine.  The  largest  one  weighed, 
when  picked,  37i  lbs.  Its  present  weight  is  about 
35  lbs.  Caft.  Joel  Fabkeb. 

Northjicld,  Vt.,  Aug,,  1867. 

PAST  COLT. 

The  same  dam  that  has  hod  three  remarkable 
colts  during  the  three  last  years,  dropped  another 
stud  colt  June  12, 1867,  which  measured  37J  inches 
in  height,  and  as  I  could  lift  him  easily,  I  judge 
he  then  weighed  about  150  lbs.  August  12.  he 
weighed  356  lbs.,  and  measured  46H  inches ;  Aug. 
19, 374  lbs ;  Auff.  26, 396  lbs.,  and  measured  48  in., 
or  12  hands  high.  From  this  it  seems  he  has  gained 
an  average  of  about  8  lbs.  4  oz.  in  weight,  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  height  jmt  da^  i!    He  is  withal 
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as  "handsome  as  a  picture/*  and  as  tall  of  "thun- 
der and  lightning"  as  old  "Bncephalns."  If  any 
of  yoar  readers  hare  a  fatter  colt,  I  will  make  him 
my  best  bow  if  he  will  meet  me  at  the  Vermont 
State  Fair.  Rakdoj.ph  Colt,  J&. 

Bandolph,  Vt.,  Aug.  28, 1867. 


AQBIOUIjTUBAI*  ITBMS. 

^The  California  Agricaltoral  College  is  to  be 
located  at  Oakland,  Alameda  conn^. 

—A  machine,  propelled  by  horse  power  like  a 
reaper,  has  l>een  invented  in  Iowa  to  gather  and 
crash  the  potato  bugs. 

—The  Chicago  cattle  yards  have  150  acres  floored 
with  plank.  There  are  pens  for  7d«000  cattle,  20,000 
sheep,  and  20,000  hogs. 

•»He  is  the  most  reasonable  worker  who  judi- 
cionsly  divides  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
life  between  brain  and  mnscle. 

—With  the  mercury  at  90  deg.,  a  fanner  in  Ful- 
ton, Wis.,  recently  cut  thirty-two  acres  of  wheat  in 
one  day  with  a  Clow  reaper  and  one  pair  of  horses. 

— Canadian  flurmers  who  have  settled  in  Iowa, 
say  that  they  can  raise  combing  wool  as  cheap 
there  as  in  Canada. 

—Rancid  or  strong  lard  can  be  mnch  improyed 
by  heating  and  Crying  in  it  some  sliced  potatoes, 
and  then  keeping  it  in  a  cool  place. 

—J.  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  thinks  a  bushel  of 
wheat  cannot  be  grown  in  that  vicinity,  with  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  land  owner  and  the 
laborer,  for  less  than  91.50. 

—In  1857  the  duty  on  pig  lead  was  reduced  from 
20  to  15  per  cent.,  and  under  the  present  tariff  it  is 
two  cents  a  pound.  The  production  of  the  Qalena 
mines  has  largely  decreased  of  late  years. 

The  Hural  New  Yorker  speaks  well  of  the  Dlehl 
wheat.  It  has  seen  some  heads  with  over  eighty 
kernels  in  each.  Two  New  York  farmers  last 
year  harvested  300  bushels  fh>m  ten  acres,  and 
this  year's  crop  was  more  promising. 

—The  editor  of  the  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Fcurmert* 
Cabinet  has  an  apple  tree  upon  which  are  now 
growing  several  bushels  of  Porter  apples,  several 
winter  squashes,  and  a  printer's  dibh  Of  butter 
beans! 

— Mowing  machines  are  not  very  generally  used 
in  England,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  intro- 
duction has  been  the  landlord's  dread  of  the  de- 
struction of  game,  as  the  machines  show  no  mercy 
to  sitting  pheasants  and  partridges. 

—Forty  acres  of  bog  land  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
the  north-west  extremity  of  Ireland,  undermined 
by  heavy  rains  after  long  continued  drought,  lately 
disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  Ten 
acres  of  standing  crops  and  several  houses  were 
destroyed. 

—The  practice  of  sowing  rye  early  in  autumn 
among  com,  for  fall  and  spring  feed,  and  for  plow- 
mg  under,  is  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  i^y 


the  farmers  of  the  West.  The  com  is  benefited 
by  the  stirring  of  the  soil  necessary  to  cover  ibe 
rye. 

In  England  the  dog  tax  yields  a  good  sonu  U^ 
to  the  end  of  June  last,  licenses  were  taken  oat  for 
605,624  dogs,  against  394,837  on  which  the  tax  «» 
paid  in  the  year  ending  March,  1866.  lo  Scotlsad 
the  number  of  dogs  taxed  has  increased  fronlV 
.365,  to  80,000. 

—A.  P.  Scott,  of  Newton,  Ind^  gathered  a  Ini- 
dle  of  grass  in  the  field,  carried  it  forty  rods  sad 
laid  it  in  the  wagon  for  the  horse  to  eat.  h  i 
short  time  there  was  trouble  with  the  horse,  ssd 
looking  up  the  matter,  a  laige  rattlesnake  vm 
found  in  the  hay. 

—To  "break  up"  a  sitting  hen,  I.  A  Collins,  of 
Cardington,  Ohio,  ties  her  with  a  string  fbnr  or 
five  feet  in  length  to  a  stake  driven  in  the  gronnd, 
close  to  the  path  where  he  is  in  the  habit  of  psai- 
ing  frequently,  and  scares  her  as  often  as  be  gDOi 
that  way.    One  day  effects  a  cure. 

— ^A  correspondent  of  the  Canadian  Farmer  wji 
that  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Can.,  turnip  caltuf 
is  declining.  Maize  is  raised  extensively ;  it  if 
considered  less  expem^ive  and  more  certain  this 
turnips,  carrots  or  mangels  and  is  used  exteosiveif 
in  feeding. 

—A  man  near  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  recently  kfts 
fine  horse  fastened  to  a  small  tree  on  tbe  edge  of  i 
ditch  containing  a  little  water,  and  on  i-etnrninf  be 
found  that  the  halter  had  slipped  down,  drMrisg 
the  horse's  nostrils  into  the  water,  and  boldi^ 
him  there  until  he  was  drowned. 

—The  great  Canada  cheese,  which  was  C3chibited 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  at  Saratoga,  weighing 
7000  lbs.,  has  recently  been  tested,  and  foand  lo 
be  uniform  in  color  and  excellent  in  texture,  witk 
a  sharp  flavor,  resembling  the  "brandy-cheese"  so 
popular  with  many. 

—An  Illinois  farmer,  in  a  note  to  the  New  Yoit 
Farmers'  Club,  says  he  has  never  known  a  esse  of 
the  dreaded  milk  sickness,  where  the  animali  fasd 
plenty  of  pure  water.  He  also  says  that  since  lie 
hauled  sand  and  gravel  on  his  walks  and  psthstbe 
chicken  cholera  has  entirely  disappeared  from  liif  J 
place. 

—The  cost  of  keeping  sheep  in  the  South  is  rery 
small.  A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Ik- 
partment^  from  Union  Co.,  S.  C,  says  it  cost  him 
but  28^  cents  per  head  to  winter  his  flock  of  22. 
They  were  fed  about  two  months,  receiving  i^hekn 
not  more  than  two  weeks.  He  estimates  his  profit 
from  the  flock,  at  940. 

— The  Ohio  Fanner  says  that  corns  in  horsa' 
feet  are  the  causa.  In  most  cases,  of  spmog  knees. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  heels  sore  with  corns,  the 
animal  throws  his  weight  mainly  on  the  toe,  thus 
relaxing  the  tendons  and  suspensory  ligameDl  of 
the  leg,  contraction  of  which  natnrsUy  ibUo«i» 
Corns  are  mainly  produced  by  imi«oper  sfaoeiifr 
which  contracts  the  heel.    Instead  of  berellisl 
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from  Tfithoat  inward,  making  the  foot  to  rest  In  a 
concayityi  which  resists  the  natural  expansion  of 
the  hoof  and  forces  the  heel  inward,  the  shoe 
should  be  made  leTcl. 

—A  sycamore  tree  in  Mississippi  Co.,  Missouri, 
has  a  trunk  forty-three  feet  in  circumference ;  an- 
otiier  in  Howard  county  is  thirty -eight  and  a  half 
feet  In  circumference.  A  cypress  in  Cape  Girardeau 
ooonty  is  twenty*nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  a 
black  walnut  in  Benton  county  is  nearly  eight  feet 
through. 

—The  process  of  butter  making,  says  the  Seien- 
Ufie  American^  depends  mainly  upon  physical  ac- 
tion. The  butter  is  formed  iji  the  cream,  and  the 
effect  of  the  churning  is  simply  to  bring  the  iso- 
lated particles  into  one  mass.  A  high  temperature 
&Tor8  the  process  of  softening  the  globules  of 
batter  and  rendering  them  more  adhesive. 

—The  editor  of  the  Woodstock,  Can.,  Patriot 
makes  merry  orer  the  mistake  of  an  old  Shanghae 
hen  of  his  that  has  been  sitting  for  five  weeks 
upon  two  round  stones  and  a  piece  of  brick.  **Her 
anxiety,'*  he  says,  <*is  no  greater  than  ours  to  know 
what  she  will  hatch.  If  it  proyes  a  brick  yard, 
that  heu  is  not  for  sale." 

—In  describing  the  farm  of  W.  H.  Mann  &  Bro., 
in  McLean  County,  111.,  of  a  tittle  oyer  one  thou- 
sand acres,  the  Prairie  Farm«r  mentions  a  *<patch" 
of  Osage  Orange  phmts  for  hedges  of  250  acres  in 
one  body,  in  rows  two  feet  apart;  one  hundred 
acres  in  com  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  wheat 
and  oats.  Only  two  years  ago  the  whole  was  a 
wild  prairie ! 

-While  a  Mr.  Rice  was  eating  cherries  on  his 
flurm,  near  Fredericksburg,  Ind.,  and  viewing  the 
working  of  his  bees,  one  of  the  bees  stung  him  on 
the  upper  lip,  when  he  immediately  started  for  the 
hoose,  calling  to  his  mother  for  some  remedy, 
langhiqgly  remarking  that  a  bee  had  stung  him. 
The  remedy  was  applied,  but  in  half  an  hour  the 
man  was  speechless,  and  soon  after  was  a  corpse.    . 

—The  Sacramento  Bee  asserts  that  in  the  Ala- 
meda and  Santa  Chira  valleys  the  farmers  have  ac- 
tually been  driven  by  ground  squirrels  from  some 
of  their  best  lands ;  that  their  settlements,  like 
those  of  the  prairie-dog  extend  for  miles,  each 
borrow  sheltering  ftom  one  to  six  inmates ;  and 
that  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  they  eat  one-fourth  of  the  annual  wheat  crop. 

—A  few  weeks  since  we  copied  a  statement 
made  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 
that  walking  cultivators  were  taking  the  pbice  of 
the  wheeled  or  riding  ones,  in  the  com  growing 
regions  of  Illinois.  This  we  see  is  very  positively 
denied  by  other  correspondents,  who  say  the 
wheeled  cultivatoifs  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  famiers  generally. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer, 
who  has  been  down  South,  says,  that  during  the 
war  hurge  qaantities  of  cotton  were  hauled  by  ox 
teams  from  Texas  to  Mexico.    Both  Texan  and 


Spanish  teamsters  were  employed.  The  Spanish 
oxen  were  yoked  by  the  head ;  the  Texan  by  the 
neck,  or  in  our  usual  style.  Working  thus  together 
the  superiority  of  the  head  gear  was  so  manifest, 
that  it  was  generally  adopted  by  the  American 
teamsters.  He  wishes  that  a  few  yoke  of  steers 
might  be  trained  to  "walk  Spanish,'*  and  be  ex- 
hibited at  our  Fairs. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Western  Rural  in 
Franklin  County,  Mo.,  mentions  some  fields  of 
com,  in  which  the  stalks  were  prostrated  to  the 
ground  as  if  a  storm  had  levelled  them.  On  exam- 
ination, there  was  found  at  the  root  of  the  stalk  a 
little  white  worm,  half  an  inch  long,  with  a  whit- 
ish brown  head— not  the  cut  worm— but  such  as 
harbor  in  logs  cut  in  summer  time.  Quite  an 
amount  of  damage  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
them. 

—The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemietry,  edited  by' 
Dr.  J.  B.  Nichols,  and  published  monthly  at  fifty 
cents  a  year,  says  that  when  a  person  is  mortally 
bitten  by  the  cobra,  molecules  of  living  germinal 
matter  are  thrown  into  the  blood,  and  so  rapidly 
multiply  that  in  a  few  hours  millions  upon  mil- 
lions are  produced.  Chemical  action  is  interfered 
with,  combustion  is  exthiguished ;  coldness,  sleepi- 
ness, insensibility,  slow  breathing,  and  death  fol- 
low.   How  mysterious  is  the  influence  oV poison  ! 

—The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  having  visited 
Mr.  W.  A.  Flander's  Apiarian  Institute  on  Kelley 's 
Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  writes  as  follows:  Talk  of 
big  prices  for  merino  rams  I  Flanders  can  get  more 
money  for  an  Italian  queen  bee,  with  three  rings 
around  her  tail,  than  any  ram  peddler  can  get  for 
the  best  Vermont  Merino  in  his  flock.  Bugs  is 
ris !  A  little  Insect  not  so  big  as  a  tooth-pick, 
worth  more  money  than  a  Shorthorn  bull !  The 
idea  would  be  ridicnloas  if  it  was  not  trac. 

—The  Columbus,  Miss.,  Sentinel  details  a  visit 
of  the  editor  to  a  cotton  plantation,  the  work  on 
which  was  entirely  performed  by  white  laborers. 
The  number  of  acres  cleared  was  about  900,  of 
which  600  were  planted  with  cotton.  There  were 
twenty-one  men  and  seven  or  eight  youngsters 
who  worked  on  an  average  about  twenty  acres 
each.  It  was  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  man- 
aged plantations  in  the  cotton  region.  The  crop 
promise  was  excellent,  and  estimated  at  1,200 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

— Our  readers  will  remember  a  statement  that 
we  pnbli^hed  some  time  since,  of  Capt.  Geo. 
Pierce's  orchard  of  six  acres  on  a  naturally  poor 
soil,  formerly  known  as  Poverty  Point,  which  pro- 
duced, last  year,  apples  enough,  with  some  vege- 
tables grown  on  the  same  land,  to  amount  to  about 
#1800.  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Cultivator 
says  there  is  another  abundant  crop  now  on  the 
same  trees,  while  nearly  all  the  trees  in  other 
parts  of  the  town  are  destitute  of  fruit.  The  only 
secret,  Mr.  P.  says,  is  in  the  fact  that  he  takes 
care  of  his  orchard. 
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HTDIAJT  BUMIOIB. 

There  is  %  time,  Jnet  when  tbe  ftoet 
Begins  to  pave  old  Winter's  way, 

When  Autumn  in  a  reverie  lost, 
The  mellow  daytime  dreams  away. 

When  Bummer  comet,  in  musing  mind, 
To  gase  onoe  more  on  hill  auddell, 

To  mark  how  many  sheaves  they  bind, 
And  see  if  all  are  ripened  well. 

With  balmy  breath  she  whispers  low; 

The  dying  flowers  look  up  and  give 
Their  sweetest  incense  ere  they  go, 

For  her  who  made  their  beaatiea  live. 

She  enters  'neath  the  woodland  shade, 
Her  Zephyrs  lift  the  lingering  leaf, 

And  bear  it  gently  where  are  laid 
The  loved  and  lost  ones  of  its  grief. 

At  last,  old  Autumn,  rising,  takes 
Again  his  sceptre  and  his  throne 

With  boisterous  hand  the  tree  he  shakes, 
Intent  on  gathering  all  hLs  own. 

Sweet  Summer  sighing,  flies  the  plain. 

And  waiting  Winter,  gaunt  ana  grim. 
Sees  miser  Autumn  hoard  his  grain, 
•     And  smiles  to  think  it's  all  for  him. 


FBE8SHVATION  Ol*  DAHUA  BOOTS. 

Being  fond  of  good  dahlias,  and  grieTed  at 
the  frequent  losses  that  come  under  our  Dotice, 
we  beg  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  too  often  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  their 
favorites,  the  following  efifective  method  of 
preserving  their  roots;  and  we  mention  the 
subject  thus  early,  so  that  all  our  subscribers 
may  get  our  hints  in  time.  The  tops  being 
killed  bv  the  autumn  frosts,  and  thus  become 
unsightly,  must  be  cut  away,  leaving  the  roots 
undisturbed  for  several  weeks  in  order  to  feed 
the  nascent  buds  destined  to  break  the  follow- 
ing spring.  For,  if  at  the  time  of  removing 
the  puints  from  the  ground  these  buds  are  im- 
mature, there  is  great  probability  that  the 
tubers  will  perish  l^fore  tne  spring ;  or  should 
their  vitality  remain,  there  will  oe  found  a 
difficulty,  if  not  an  impossibility,  of  getting 
them  to  '*break.*^  The  next  business  is  to  lift 
the  plants  from  the  ground ;  and  in  doing  this 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
their  fibrous  roots,  for  the  plants  require  con- 
stant nourishment.  A  number  of  these  root- 
lets will,  however,  under  the  most  careful 
handling,  be  broken  off,  and  the  supply  of  sap 


interrupted  until  new  roots  are  made ;  but  with 
those  plants  that  have  well-swollen  buds  their 
reproduction  is  soon  effected.  When  the  ts- 
bers  are  raised  from  the  ground,  they  should 
hnmediately  be  transferred  to  their  winler 
quarters,  where  their  fibrous  roots  most  bs 
carefully  spread  upon  a  thin  layer  of  sand  or 
earth*  and  at  once  covered  with  about  an  iadi 
of  the  same,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tuber  bare.  During  winter  tiiey  abould  be 
kept  slightly  moistened.  For  wintering  these 
tubers,  there  is,  perhaps,  (unless  a  speciil 
place  is  provided  for  them,)  no  better  place 
than  under  the  stage  of  a  cool  green-house ; 
but,  whatever  place  ma^  be  assigned  thera,  it 
is  indispensable  that  it  admits  a  moderate 
amount  of  light ;  is  kept  cool,  but  above  tbe 
freezing  point,  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  sncb 
as  suits  growing  plants  generally ;  alike  free 
from  both  saturation  and  dryness,  which  wiU 
with  equal  certainty  engender  puti^efactioB. 


American  Durhams  Sent  to  Englahs. 
— A  two-year-old  bull,  three  two-yearK)Id 
heifers,  and  four  yearling  heifers  were  shipped 
at  New  Ywk  for  England.  In  noticing  tbii 
shipment,  the  Country  QenUenum  says :  ''The 
Third  Duke  of  Geneva,  who  heads  the  list,  vt 
presume  to  be  as  good  a  bull  as  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  either  direction.  The  heiftn 
are  really  a  fine  lot,  and  will  be  heard  fimn  bk 
their  new  home  with  as  great  credit  to  then- 
selves  and  to  the  country,  as  any  thing  tbitbai 
preceded  them.^'  They  were  bredbyJaines 
O.  Sheldon,  Geneva  County,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Racks. — ^Never  feed  your  cattle  in  tbe 
yard  without  a  "rack.''  Economy  rightly 
enough  shrugs  her  shoulders  at  so  slovenly  i 
practice.  The  actual  loss  to  the  farmer  fitsa 
this  waste  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  half  a  doieo 
racks  and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  m 
complete  repair  for  years.  Any  fanner  wbo 
has  an  ax,  saw  and  auger,  can  make  one. 


-^^ 


THE  BRYANT  AMD  STRATTON 

NATIONAL    BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

AND 


$> 


Designed  for  the  Promotion  of  Sound  Principles  and  Correct  Practice  in 
I  BUSINESS       LIFE. 


THE       €Hl,EA.T       CH^^IIV 

In  which  the  Boston  College  is  a  Link,  giyes  ns  surpassing  adrantages  over  any  local  institution.  By 
means  of  our  conneetion  with  Colleges  in  other  cities,  as  Albany,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Forty-six 
others,  we  are  enabled  to  carry  on  business  between  the  several  cities,  and  thus  to  practically  illustrate 
the  difficult  problems  of 

Supply   and   Demand,   Balance   of  Trade,  Shipment, 
Consignment,   Exchange,  etc., 

WITHOUT   A    BREAK   IN   THE    CONNECTION. 


No  department  in  our  College  is  more  efficient  than  this.    Our  purpose  is  to  make  this  branch  of  our 
eouie  of  so  high  a  grade  that  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where  to  go,  to 

*'X.BA.I^ia-     TO     ^WltlTB-'' 

Our  success  in  teaching  writing  during  the  past  year  has  been  unparalleled ;  not  only  our  own  Stu- 
dents, but  those  from  other  Schools  m  the  City,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  superior  advantages 
furnished,  and  all  have  united  in  commending  our  college  for  furnishing  a  higher  class  of  instruction 
than  coald  elsewhere  be  obtained. 


To  meet  the  demand  of  the  age,  is  the  most  THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL  and  COMPREHENSIVE, 
ever  introduced ;  combining  THEORY  and  PRACTICE. 

In  order  to  accommodate  a  great  many  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  fall  Commercial  course,  we 
have  opened 

A    PREPARATORY    DEPARTMENT, 

In  which  Students  can  receive  Instruction  in  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  PENMANSHIP,  and 
SPELLING,  before  entering  the  Regular  Course  and  without  additional  expense. 

SPECIAL    ADVANTAGES. 

A  Scholarship  issued  at  the  Boston  College  entitles  the  holder  to  instruction  for  an  unlimited  period 
throughout  the  entire  chain. 

There  being  no  term  divisions,  students  of  all  ages  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  pursue  their  course 
M  rapidly  as  their  abilities  will  admit. 

The  Scholarships  are  perpetiuU—aUowing  the  Student  to  pursue  his  course  as  leisurely  or  rapidly  as  he 
w«v  desire^  or  to  review  at  pleasure  during  life. 

Economy — as,  considenng  the  time  requured  and  the  facilities  offered,  the  rates  of  tuition  are  less 
than  those  of  even  the  cheapest  schools  where  charges  are  made  for  a  stipulated  period. 

To  the  whole  public  we  extend  an  earnest  invitation  to  call  and  examine  our  well  adapted  rooms 
and  fixtures,  and  our  thorough  and  practical  course  of  instruction. 

Specimens  of  Penmanship  and  College  paper  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  or  may  be  had 
FREE  at  the  College  Office.    Address 

BRY^IS^T,   8TRA.TTOM   &   HYDE, 

Mercantile  Biiildin£,  32  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Haas. 

M.  B.  HYDE,  Besident  Frinoipal. 


OnSTE]    I'ltlOE    STOIIE. 


EGBERT  BACON  &   CO., 

MANUFACTUBdRS  AND  DBALER3  IN 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

327   A\rasliiiigtoii,  Corner   of*  \\rest    St.,    Boston. 


We  pay  especial  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 

FESTE    SHIRTS   TO   ORDER 

From  measure,  for  Gentlemen  or  Youths,  and  respectfully  ask  those  in  want  of  Good  Ymao 
Shirts  to  give  us  a  trial.    Among  our  stock  may  be  found  a  full  aesortmenC  of 

re^dy-Mj^de     shirts. 

Of  our  own  manufacture.     Also,  a  full  assortment  of 

Collars^    Gloves,    Hosiery,    XJnderwear,    Hand- 
kerchiefs,   Snspenders,    Scarfs    and    Ties. 
327  Washington,  Comer  West  Street,  Boston. 


New  England  Farmer, 

A  Large  Quarto  Sbeet, 

Thirty-two  colmnns  of  Beading. 

ONE  OF  THE 

Largest  Papers  in  New  England. 

^nOBMS:  $2.60  In  advance ;  $3.00  if  not  paid 

in  advanoe. 

49"  Send  stamp  for  Bpecimen. 


MONTHIjY. 

Fall    Specimen    Numbers    sent    on    receipt 
of  lO  oeiit*. 


Tbe  large  circulation  of  the  Weekly  Farmer, 

Exceeding  17,000  Copies, 

Renders  it  tlie  clieapeit  medium  of  Ita  olau  in 

New  England. 


FomtIs, — Potatoes. 

f^  OLBEN  SPANGL>EI>  HAMBURGH 
\jr  COOKS  for  sale  at  $2.00  each.  Also,  XASLT 
aoODKICH  POTATOSS,  (tme  to  name.)  for  mk  u 
$3.00  per  bushel— $4.00  per  barrel.    AddreM 

C.  O.  WHKATON, 
lto4f  OrangfiMM. 


aEEAT  INDUCEMENTS 


TO  ALL 


FOR  THB 


MONTHLY 


New  England  Farmer. 


PRACTICAL  AND  USEFUL 

PREMIUMS 

ON  EXOEEDINa  LIBERAL  TEBtt 

SKND  STAMP  FOR  cntCUUB. 


i^JLlfiW 


MONTHLY  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Vol.  I.         NOVBBCBEB.  1867.        No.  11. 


TABIiE   OF    CO.ITTEIVTS. 


American  Pomolosioal   Bociety Ptmge 

Appk*H,  over  eatl  ^g ■ 

Agrii!ultural  lU'tn* 626, 

Agricultural  College,  State 

Hutter  hi  t«  on  making  g  K)d  .  .      

Bantam  fowln,— two  cuts 

Bird  c-igee,  paraAitea  in 

Corn,  fud.ler 

< 'rop8.  r  tntlon  of 

Chemical  Terras 6lu,  6*i9, 

Cheshire  County,  N*.  II.,  noton  from  . 

Chemiutry 

iiurhum  Bull,  Birl  ^eaham — witli  cut 

Domestic  Receipts 

KxtractH  a'd  Uepllea 6*8,   bll, 

Fertility,  fiiicx,  mc 

Fowls  and  birds,  how  they  grind  their  food  .... 

Pencert  

Fodder,  comparative  value  of 

France  a  wh  at  country 

Flowerit  and  vineH  in  houses 

Fruit,  canning 

Fashions,  the  .  .  .  .' 

Qrapc's  on  elms 

Garde  i  in  October 

UrouKc  and  quails 

TIous  •  plants,  effects  of  gaa  on 

Horses,  improvement   of 

Hay  maki  ig,  philosophy  of 

Household  economy 
Imp'.e  neiit  trial  at  Uti 


ft09 
Altf 
6:tR 

fra» 

62  ( 
»4«» 
648 

07 
6  8 
dl3 
618 
(80 

63  { 
f46 
634 
6011 
631 
?3* 
Ml 
ft43 
647 
U' 
648 
616 
619 
629 
616 
6-27 
63-2 
64« 
616  1 


l^andmnrlc,  a 500 

Lime,  and  the  soil  that  needs  it 628 

1  adies'  Department 646 

Main",  letter  from 611 

Manure,  liquid 631 

November  aspects tOI 

"  work  for  - 601 

Oxford  County.  Maine «'5 

Onion  worm  and  swallows Ml 

October,  garden  in &I9 

Orchard,  best  in  Massachusetts 620 

Oxen,  woriiing  by  the  head '.    •32 

Poultry,  dogs,  &c. 612 

Plum,  wnshington, — with  cut 617 

Peach  stones,  preserving 618 

Quails  and   grouse 629 

8  ock,  fecdiig 6<3 

8heep,  fail  and  winter  care  of .   606 

Buburbaii  or  village  residence, — with  two  cuts  ...   624 

Straw  and  root  cutters 6S7 

iShorthorns,  Aiperican,  in  royal  stables 6W 

Seed,  saving 644 

Wheat  growing 61  i 

Weevils  in  granaries .  618 

Poetry. 

Antumn,  a  Day  in 68P 

Fire  on  the  hearth 621 

Farmer  fcedeth  all . 191 

Indian  corn • ^  .  Mi 

i'ut  up  the  BiM*« 646 

niustrationa. 

Bantam  fowls, — two  cuts 640 

T)urham    Hull,  Karl  Sciibiun 63:s 

Initial  letter  **D" 6i8 

"      "l" 6«8 

"  "      "N' MI 

Plum,  Wasliiiigton 6>7 

Suburban  or  village  residence,  with  plan 624 


Manufacturers  of 


fi^ll.S«'^*^^^«i!»R,eHt 


J^^' 


FI7TY-BIX  PRIZE   MEDAI«8. 
IN  ALL  CASES  THE  HIGHEST  PREMIU^IS  OVER  ALL  COMPETTTORSp 


Best  Piano  Fortes  at  Exhibitions  in  the  U.  States, 

AKD  THE  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  WOBLD'S  FAIB,  LOtTDON. 

ItcTontmrndert  bF  aU  th«  I^eadlnc  Artiata  trlio  nse  tbe  Chidcerliiir  Ptano  tn  Private  ami 
at  al*  ;]&e  Prinel|»al  Operas  and  Concerts  in  the  United  States. 

No.    340    T^fisliliifrton    Street,    llostori- 


PREMIUMS    FOR    1868! 


~'-"  ^r^>^-  €33*3^   ' 


THE    I-XJBX-ISHEIiS    OF     THE    iMIOaNTTKCIi^Sr 


^^  #'1li:i       ir^^lTii  lu  it  111!       H^  ^' It  Itt'  r 


Desirous  of  a  Large  Increase  to  their  List  of  Subscribers, 
A    LIBERAL    COMPEXSATIOX 

To  all  who  will  exert  themselves  to  procure  the  names  of  new  subscribers,  have  prepared 

and  offer  the  following 


The  Articles  which  we  offer  in  the  accompanying  list 

ARE    OF   THE    REST    QrALITV. 

i 

f  We  obtain  them  directly  from  the  manufacturers,  and  l^ow.  llicm  to  be  as  represented. 
By  comparatively  little  exertion  any  one  can  secure  one  of  the  Premiums  offered,  aa<l  oven  if 
tiiey  fail  to  get  one  of  the  largest  tlieir  names  will  be  counted  in  lor  a  Humller  premium,  so 
that  they  will  receive 

Ample  Remuneration  for  their  Trouble. 


An  account  will  be  kept  witli  e^ch  canvasser,  of  the  number  of  names  sent,  and  the  only. 

condition  we  make  is  that  the 

MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THE   ORDER 

IN  BVEttY  CASE.     As  we  offer  the  articles  named  at  a 

GREAT   REDUCTION   FROM  RETAIL   PRICES, 

We  make  it  mu<^  easier  for  canvassers  to  secure  them. 

[SEE  NEXT  PAGE   FOB  PABTICUIiABB.]  • 


The  following  table  shows  the  Premiums  ofElared,  and  how  many  sabsori- 
bers  must  be  obtained  to  seoure  them: 


Ko, 


Names  of  Frcmium  Articles. 


1 — Flower  Seeds,     .        .        , 

2 —      *«         •< 

3—    "      "       ..!!!!!!!! 

4— Vegetable  Seeds, 

6—  •«  ««  

6— Oliver  Optic's  "Starrj- Flag,"    .       .       ... 

7 —  «»       u        Young  America  Abroad,    •       .       .       .       . 

8—  "         "        -^""y  *nd  Navy  Stories,  6  vols., 

9— Laljoulayc's  Faijy  Book 

10— Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Forming,  .... 

11— Burr's  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables 

12— Baker's  Fniit  Culture, 

13— Rand^s  Garden  Flowers 

14 — Tcnncy's  Natural  History, 

1*— The  Vegetable  World,  by  Flgulcr, 

16 — Homes  without  Hands,      .      ' 

17— Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 

18— Worcester's       «*  "  

19— Gold  Pen,  (Morton's  best,)  No.  6,      .• 

20— Silver  WiUch,      . 

21— Silver  Watch, ^   . 

22— Fowling  Piece, •    . 

23— Ropcr'.M  new  American  Breech-Loading  Repeating  Shot  Gun, 

24— Croquet  Game, 

25— Base  Ball  and  Bat, 

20- Prang's  Cromo-Lithographs, 

27— One  doz.  Tea  Spoons  (Silver  plated,  best,)       .... 
28— One  doz.  Table  Spoons,  ««         ««         ••  .... 

29— One  doz.  Dining  Forks,  ««•«♦«  .... 

30— Tool  Chest, 


31— Clothes  Wringer,  (Universal,) 
32— Joyce  Force  Pump, 


33— Nourse's  Universal  Plough,  with  extra  mould  board,  &c.      . 

34— Harrington's  Seed  Sower  and  Cultivator, 

33— Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine 

36— Willcox  &  Gibbs  "  "  

37— Bound  volume  New  England  Fabmer  for  1867, 

38— A  810  Library,  (your  choice,) 

39-A»l6       ..''"''..         *^ 

40— A  #20        "  "  

41— A  Choice  ©f  premiums,  (see  below,  for  one  or  more  subscribers.) 


FoAm. 

No.  tf 
mbtori- 
ben  ta 

$1.60 

MoM9 
tohemL 

#1  00 

2 

#3(10 

260 

4 

600 

500 

7 

10  » 

3  00 

4 

600 

500 

7 

10  dO 

1  25 

2 

300 

1  50 

2 

800 

900 

12 

18  00 

2  00 

3 

460 

250 

4 

600 

500 

7 

10  50 

4  00 

6 

900 

3  00 

4 

600 

225 

3 

450 

750 

12 

18  00 

460 

8 

12  00 

12  00 

18 

27  00 

10  00 

15 

22  50 

5  75 

10 

15  00 

23  00 

44 

66  00 

48  00 

86 

129  00 

800 

15 

22  50 

60  00 

86 

129  00 

10  OU 

15 

22  60 

2  50 

5 

750 

5  00 

8 

12  00 

700 

10 

16  00 

12  00 

18 

27  00 

10  00 

15 

22  50 

20  00 

96 

54  00 

850 

13 

19  50 

33  00 

60 

90  00 

22  00 

34 

^^S 

15  00 

24 

36  00 

5.5  00 

86 

i»i!t 

5-5  00 

84 

126  00 

2  25 

5 

750 

10  00 

16 

24  00 

15  00 

25 

^S 

20  00 

32 

48  00 

IVoa.  1  to  3,  VfOM,  •  to  16,  aftd  iVos.  30  to 

41.  iDclusive,  will  bu  delivered  hree  of  coat,  by  mail  or 
vxprcM,  within  the  United  States. 

All  other  Prenililins  will  cost  the  recipient  only 
the  ezprcM  bills  from  this  city. 

The  Books  offered  are  all  desirable  of  their  kind. 
The  works  of  Oliver  Optic  are  among  tlie  most  popular 
Juveniles  of  the  day.  Any  volume  of  the  "Army  and 
Navy"  aetics  will  be  sent  separately  for  two  sabscriburs 
at  $1.50  each,  or  two  or  more  volumes  at  the  same  rate. 
**Laboulaye'h  FAinY  Book"  Is  one  of  the  best  works' 
of  the  kind  published  for  years. 

"Homes  without  Hands,"  an  admirable  work  on 
Xatural  History,  fully  illustrated.  "Tub  VEoeTABLii 
World,"  a  mugniticent  book,  splendidly  illustrated, 
and  of  great  xhem,  Hhv  wofks  on  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture are  standards  on  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treift.  The  "Unabridged  Dictionary"  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  valuable  premiums  we  offer. 

Time!  Time  1 1  The  watches  wo  offer  are  of 
American  ^ako,-  atad  reliable  timekeepers. 

The  Plated  l¥ili-e  is  substanUal,  soUd,  and  neatly 
made.    "Will  wear  well. 

Ai^lenltnral  Implements.  The  farmer  will 
And  iho  tiEED  tiowER,  FLOiiOH  and  Pomp  offered  by  us 
valuable  articles.  The  Pump  Is  calculated  for  a  twenty 
fool  well,  but  may  be  adapted  for  a  deeper  well,  at  small 
cost. 

Clotlxes  IVrlnger.    This  Is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
numerous  wringers,  and  we  know  it  to  be  good,  from  : 
experience  in  ouf  own  family. 


Mewingr  Maclilnesc 

sewing  mHchines  as  prtMninms 


We  offer  two  of  the  popular 
Of  their  value  In  the 


family  we  need  not  speak.  The  kind  oilbrcd  is  the  or- 
dhiary  llnlsh,— will  do  all  tho  work  of  the  higher  priced 
machine,  in  exactly  as  (pi^od  style. 

Biiae  Ball  and  Bat.  A  good  chance  for  the  hy* 
to  obtain  equipments  for  their  Olab  before  the  tame  for 
commencing  piny  In  the  spring.  ' 

Croqnet.  Young  and  old  will  find  this  popoUr 
game  the  source  of  much  pleasure  daring  the  summ^ 
months.  The  set  Is  of  the  best  make,  put  up  In  s  bolt 
with  book  giving  directions  for  use. 

Fowling  Piece.  Koys.  you  will  find  this  wojftli 
trylhK  for-^an  -admirable  gu"'  The  Itopcr  Ilcpestlnf 
gun,  for  86  subscribers.  Is  highly  recommcndeil,  snd  »* 
it  is  used  for  shot,  will  be  a  capital  thing  fur  buntcr«. 

The  Tool  cHeat  offered  contains  all  the  tool* 
necessary  for  ordinary  work,  put  up  by  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  good  shape,  in  a  dorsois 
chest,  with  lock.  We  will  also  give  a  smaller  •ix^'V*'"^ 
fl6-tfor  27  subscribers  and  $40.60 ;  or  a  YouUi»i  1  ool 
Chest— value  $10— for  18  subscribers,  and  $27.  Theje 
are  really  valuable  presents,  and  we  snail  feel  pleased  in 
awarding  one  to  any  subscriber. 

Adornments.  Prang's  lithographs,  «*Chlcken«{ 
"Quails"  or  »'I)uclcl1ngM,"  are  beautiful  pictures,  vnloB 
have  received  the  highest  praise  fkx>m  the  best  Jadgva* 
The  recipient  may  tiike  his  choice  of  the  three,  or  toe 
whole  tliree  for  34  subscribers  and  $30  in  cash. 

I«tbrarlea.  The  sender  of  the  Club  rciAV  ehoo^ 
books  to  the  value  offered,  fh>m  any  of  the  puwlcajton* 
of  Leo  Jt  Sbepard,  Ticknor  h  Fields.  Harper  *  Uroi., 
Chas.  Scribncr  ft  Co.,  or  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Wrw  Enirland  Farmer.  Those  ''ho  wUh  tj 
commence  with  the  year  ISdS,  can  obtain  the  vrtlum<'  w 


IMT,  hnndnmely  botuid,  by  sending  foar  other  names 
vith  their  own. 

Optional  Premlvme.  For  a  single  subscriber 
■we  will  send  seeds  from  Washburn's  or  Hovey's  cata- 
logne  to  the  value  of  AO  eenta— to  be  sclceted  by  the 
render— or  12  varieties  of  annuals,  our  own  eholce.  Or 
>  on  may  select  seeds  or  bulbs  from  the  above  catalogues, 
ur  IxMiks  from  above  publishers,  to  the  amount  of  5tf  cts. 
fur  each  new  subscriber  sent. 

Sceda*  These  are  put  up  by  Messrs.  Washburn  & 
Co.,  or  Hovey  Ik  Oo.  >o.  1  contains  24  varieties  of  an- 
nnalsy  or  of  biennials  and  perentdals,  as  preferred.  No. 
S.  SO  varieties,  of  all  kinds.  No.  8,  lUO  varieties.  The 
vegetable  Seeds  comprise  all  the  kinds  requisite  Ibr  the 
most  complete  family  garden. 

We  repeat  once  more  that  every  article  olfeted  I8 
PEBPKCT  OP  ITS  KIND,  and  the  premiums  will  be  sent 
In  good  faith. 


The  names  need  not  all  be  sent  to  one  Post  Office. 

All  names  sent  before  the  flrst  of  ^anHctty  #111  be  a< 
once  entered,  and  the  Monthly  sent  the  balance  of  th^ 
year  IWI, 

FREE   OF   CHARGE  f 

In  sending  names  for  premium  lists,  please  sp 
the  same  in  your  letter.    Don't  wait  to  secure  the  frill 
list,  out 

Send  at  Once,  and  let  the  names  be  entered  on 
our  list.    When  yon  have  obtained  your  full  list, 

you  desire,  and  we  will  send  It  to  your  order. 


17"  Changes  of  subscriptions  from  Weekly  to  Monthly  will  not  ht  cototed  ii^usttffo)^ 
premiums. 

or  Send  stamp  for  specimen  number  and  circular,  to 

R.  P.  EATON  &  CO., 

34  Merehants'  Bow,  Boston^ 


WANTBB-AGlSNTS-erS  TO  SSOO  FEB 
month,  everywhere,  male  and  femfnle.  to  intfo- 
duee  throughout  the  United  States,  the  OlSNUINB  llf. 
PBOVSD  COHICON  SBN8E  FABULV  BEWINO 
MACHIKK.  This  machine  will  stitch,  liem,  fell,  tuck, 
((■lit,  bind,  braid  and  embroider  in  a  roost  stperlor 
Banner.  Prioe  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for  five 
yean.  Wo  will  pay  $1000  fof  any  maehine  fhat  %ill 
sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiftil,  or  more  elastic  seam 
than  ours.  It  makes  the  **£Iastio  Lock  Btiteh."  Bvery 
second  atltch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  cminot  be 
polled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  agonu  from 
$Tft  to  $900  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a  comminsion 
Ikom  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address, 
BEOUMB  &  CO.,  Clevt  bind,  Ohio. 

CAUTION.~Do  not  be  imposed  npon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Onrs  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  mannflirtnred. 
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BDiON  BROWN,  (  editom 
8.  FLETCHER,     t  ^'^"^«■• 


I70VEMBEB  ASPECTS. 

Tbe 'earth  moonieth  and  laDgulaheth ;  Lebanon  is 
asbamed  nod  withereth  away ;  HbaroD  is  like  a  wilder* 
nesa;  and  Bashan  and  Garmel  abake  off  tbelr  fruit  — 
/MiaA83:  9. 

ATUBE  in  her  winter  garb 
is  well  drawn  by  the  in- 
spired prophet  in  the  above 
[>^sf!agG.     He  was  in  the  habit  of 
all  LI  (ling  to  the  varying  aspects  of 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
tb('  force  of  his  terrible  maledictions 
against  the  people  whose  sins  he 
was  rebuking. 

Last  month  we  briefly  adverted  to  the  some- 
what popular  opinion  that  the  autumn  months 
are  more  unfriendly  to  kind  and  genial  feel- 
ings than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
year.  But  November  is  not  all .  high  winds 
and  cloudy  skies.  It  has  many  pleasures,  if 
we  will  lifl  up  our  matter-of-fact  eyes,  and 
find  that  there  are  matters-of-fact  we  seldom 
dream  of.  The  fine  days  that  come  in  the  In- 
dian summer,  the  new  animal  life  about  us, 
the  flight  of  birds  on  their  annual  migration 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  delightful  re- 
union of  kindred  and  friends  which  has  become 
80  common  at  our  Thanksgiving  festival. 

Mr.  Beecher  says,  '*we  often  hear  people 
Bay,  •Oh,  the  dreary  days  of  November  T 
The  days  of  November  are  never  dreary — 
though  men  sometimes  are.  There  are  sug- 
gestions in  it  that  lead  us  to  serious  thoughts. 
We  are  apt,  at  that  season  of  the  year  to  feel 


that  life  is  passing.  Afler  the  days  begin  to 
grow  short  in  summer,  I  cannot  help  sighing 
oflen;  and  as  they  still  grow  shorter  and 
shorter,  I  look  upon  things,  not  with  pain, 
but  with  a  sad  and  melancholy  eye.  And 
when  autumn  comes,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  drop  down  through  the  air  and  find  their 
resting  places,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  life 
is  short,  that  our  work  is  almost  ended,  and 
that  we  are  nearing  the  tomb.  It  makes  me 
sad ;  but  there  is  a  sadness  that  is  wholesome, 
and  even  pleasurable.  There  are  sorrows 
that  are  not  painful,  but  that  are  of  the  nature 
of  some  acids,  and  give  piquancy  and  flavor 
to  life ;  and  such  are  the  sorrows  which  No- 
vember brings.  That  month  which  sees  all 
the  year  disrobed,  is  not  a  dreary  month.  I 
like  to  see  the  trees  go  bed  as  much  as  little 
children,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  prettier 
in  the  world  than  to  see  a  mother  disrobe  her 
child,  and  prepare  its  couch,  and  sing  and  talk 
to  it,  and  finally  lay  it  to  rest.  I  like  to  s^ 
birds  get  ready  for  their  repose  at  night. 
Did  you  ever  sit  at  twilight  and  hear  them  talk 
of  domestic  matters,  and  go  over,  apparently, 
with  each  other,  the  troubles  and  joys  of  the 
day?  There  is  an  immense  deal  to  learn 
froih  birds,  if  a  person  has  an  ear  to  hear. 
And  so  I  like  to  see  the  year  wound  up.  I 
like  to  see  the  trees  with  their  clothes  taken 
off.  I  like  to  see  the  hard  lines  of  a  tree.  I 
like  to  see  its  anatomy.  I  like  to  see  the 
preparation  that  God  makes  for  winter.    How 
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eTerything  is  snuggled  and  packed  I  How  aH 
nature  gets  readj  for  the  cold  season  I  How 
the  leaves  heap  themselyes  upon  the  roots  to 
protect  from  the  frost !  How  all  things  tough- 
en to  stand  the  boffetings  of  the  winter !  And 
hardy  vines  and  roots  bravely  sport  bannered 
leaves,  that  the  frost  cannot  kill,  sending  them 
up  clear  into  the  coldest  days.  November  is 
a  dreary  month  to  some ;  it  is  sad  to  me ;  and 
it  is  a  sweet  sadness  it  brings  to  my  mind.^^ 

"Farewell  to  Autamn  and  her  yellow  bowera, 

Her  waning  aklea  and  fields  of  yellow  btie ; 
Farewell,  ye  perishing  and  perished  flowers, 

Te  shall  revive  when  vernal  skies  are  blue, 
Bnt  now  the  tempest  eload  of  Winter  lowers, 

Frosts  are  severe,  and  snowflakes  not  a  few; 
Sifting  their  leafless  boughs  against  the  breese, 

Forlorn  appear  the  melancholy  trees." 

If  any  there  are  to  whom  November  brings 
a  sadness  which  is  not  "sweet,"  they  can  dis- 
pel it  by  cultivating  a  love  of  Nature ;  by  oc- 
cupation in  the  garden,  or  in  the  green  house ; 
by  reading  about  and  making  preparation  for 
the  pleasant  duties  in  working  among  the  soil 
in  tiie  coming  Spring.  If  these  fail  there  is 
one  other  resource  that  cannot  fail,  and  that 
is,  'Agoing  about  and  doing  good,^^  There  is 
no  balm  like  this,  no  despondency  that  can 
withstand  its  attacks.  It  works  radical  and 
permanent  cures — assuages  real  grief,  even, 
and  builds  up  the  whole  christian  character. 


WORK  FOB  NOVBMBBB. 

If  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  ploughing  may 
be  advantageously  done  this  month.  The 
teams  are  sturdy  and  strong,  and  so  much  will 
be  done  to  help  along  the  work  in  the  hurry 
of  spring.  The  turfs  will  be  rotting  in  some 
degree,  so  that  they  will  more  readily  impart 
their  fertilizing  properties  to  the  com  plants 
growing  upon  them. 

See  that  the  asparagus  bed  is  manured  and 
that  it  is  protected  a  little. 

Protect  such  plants  in  the  garden  as  need  it. 

Instead  of  earth  i^ainst  the  house  for  bank- 
ing up,  rotting  away  the  wood  work,  use  ever- 
green branches,  hemlock,  or  white  or  yellow 
pine.  After  the  snow  has  been  blown  in 
among  them,  they  will  keep  out  frost  far 
better  than  banks  of  earth.  The  labor  of 
banking  with  brush  will  not  be  half  that  of 
using  earth,  in  most  cases,  and  they  are  alto- 
gether cleaner,  while  being  more  effectual. 

The  season  has  been  so  damp  that  some 
fields  of  com  have  not  thoroughly  ripened, 
tt  will  be  necessary  to  stir  it  occasionally  if 


spread  upon  the  floor.  If  it  Is  in  aizy  bms  it 
maybe  safe. 

Feed  all  fattening  animals  liberally,  and 
keep  them  dry  and  warm. 

Do  not  allow  the  cattle  to  remain  too  lateia 
the  mowing  fields,  and  feeding  them  imtQ  the 
grass  roots  are  laid  bare,  and  made  liable  to 
be  winter-killed.  This  practice  is  an  exceed- 
ingly injurious  one.  If  less  feeding  and 
poaching  our  mowing  fields  were  to  take 
place,  there  would  be  less  complaint  of  winter- 
kiUed  grass  in  the  spring. 

Store  away  peat  for  use  on  the  manure 
heaps  through  the  winter.  Eveiy  cord  osed 
will  be  a  cord  of  the  best  manure  in  the  ^ringi 
and  will  increase  the  crops  wonderfully. 

Ditch  and  drain  that  old  meadow  near  the 
house.  There  is  only  a  single  acre  of  it, 
which,  when  well  drained,  will  3rield  3,000 
pounds  of  the  best  hay  annually,  instead  of 
the  crop  of  frogs  and  skunk  cabbage  it  ha 
produced  for  the  Ust  forty  years. 

Gather  up  the  potato,  pumpkin  and  other 
vines,  and  mulch  the  peach  trees,  or  other 
plants  that  need  it. 

In  short,  make  some  pemuxnent  improve- 
ment on  the  farm  which  is  like  so  mnch  cash 
put  at  interest. 


l^BTHJTT.— 8ILBZ,  Jfco. 

Science  has  demonstrated  that  in  order  to 

be  fertile,  a  soil  must  contain  all  the  minenl 

ingredients  which  are  found  by  analysis  to  ex- 

'  ist  in  the  ashes  of  the  plant,  or  plants,  it  if 

required  to  sustain ;  and  that  these  must  exist 

,  in  such  a  state  or  under  such  conditions  as  to 

'  be  at  all  times  readily  available  to  the  roots, 

I  and  in  such  profusion  as  to  ensure  an  adequate 

supply  being  kept  up  during  the  period  of  their 

I  growth. 

I  The  texture  of  the  soil  must  be  neither  too 
coarse  nor  too  fine,  but  should  consist  of  an 
intermixture  of  larger  particles,  with  a  doe 
quantity  of  impalpable  matter,  so  as  to  secure 
to  it  a  degree  of  porosity,  and  render  it  easilj 
penetrable  by  the  fractifying  principles  of  air, 
warmth  and  moisture ;  together  with  an  ample 
provision  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  conditioe 
to  undergo  chemical  changes,  as  the  necessitiei 
or  wants  of  the  cultivated  vegetables  require. 
With  this  texture  and  mineral  constitutioot 
the  process  of  enrichment  by  the  applicatkm 
of  various  decomposing  animal  or   vegeta- 
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ble  matters,  will  be  oompAradTelj  easy.  The 
necessity  of  these  conditions  to  ensnre  fertility 
and  productiveness  is  demonstrated  by  the 
well-known  physiological  fact,  that  plants  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  generating  for,  and 
of  themselves,  a  single  elementary  particle  of 
which  they  consist.  They  are  only  possessed 
of  the  capacity  ol  modifying,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  form  in  which  these  particles  are  com- 
bined with  each  other.  These  facts  are  far 
too  generally  overlooked  by  the  farmer. 

When  the  cultivation  of  a  particular  plant 
proves  unsuccessful  on  one  species  of  soil,  the 
observing  cultivator  tries  it  on  another  species 
—changing  oftentimes  from  clay  to  sand,  and 
from  sand  to  clay.  This  method  is  frequently 
successful ;  the  plant  finding  its  proper  aliment 
in  its  new  location,  grows,  and  produces  its 
seed,  welUdeveloped  and  mature ;  but  another, 
adopting  the  same  migratory  system,  does  not 
meet  with  the  same  result  as  the  former. 
Hence  chemical  analysis  is  requisite  to  explain 
the  difference  in  the  results. 

All  clay  soils  are  not  produced  from  the 
same  kind  or  sort  of  rocks.  There  may  be,  in- 
deed, a  wide  difference  in  this  important  par- 
ticular, and  yet  the  eye  be  wholly  unable  to 
detect  it.  The  same  remarks  hold  equally 
good  in  regard  to  sandy  lands.  Ail  soils  are 
composed  of  the  debris  of  rocks— K>ld,  rotten, 
broken  rocks— or  the  disintegrated  particles  of 
them,  which  overspread  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  sand,  gravel  and  clay. 

Mould  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  decay- 
ing vegetable  or  animal  matter  to  these,  and 
is  "the  half  way  house  between  the  living  and 
the  dead  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world.^^ 

By  examining  the  subject  critically,  we  find 
that  nearly  all  the  sand  found  on  the  earth^s 
surface  is  derived  from  watei^fonned  sand- 
stone, or  fire-formed  granite  and  other  rocks, 
marked  by  the  characteristics  indicating  an 
igneouff  or  fiery  origin. 

The  purest  sand  known  is  denominated  st7t- 
ca,  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  word  silex, 
*^Jlint,''^  This  is  a  simple  mineral,  possessing 
ftcid  properties.  It  is  produc  ed  by  a  chemical 
union  of  oxygen  and  silicon  or  «i7icum,  in  the 
proportions  of  two  atoms  of  the  former  with 
one  of  the  latter.  It  is  sometimes  called  sili- 
<^c  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  combines  with  lime,  soda,  alumina, 
potash,  magnesia  and  iron,  to  form  the  sub- 


stances called  tUiecdea,  such  as  silicates  of  pot- 
ash, silicates  of  soda,  lime,  &o.,  &c. 

Oxygen,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  air,  which  supports  respiration 
and  combustion,  &c. ;  and  in  sand  derived  from 
the  pure  flint  or  vilex^  we  find  there  are,  in 
eveiy  one  hundred  parts,  by  accurate  meas- 
urement, fifly-two  parts  of  oxygen  and  forty- 
eight  of  silicon.  The  quantity  of  oxygen, 
therefore,  contained  in  rocks,  is  very  great. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  philosophers,  that 
more  than  three-quarters — ^probably  80  per 
cent.— of  aU  the  rocks,  are  composed  of  silica ; 
consequently  more  than  one-half  of  the  actual 
crust  of  the  earth  is  oxygen. 

If  we  bum  the  straw  of  wheat  and  analyze 
the  ash  remaining  after  deflagration,  we  shall 
find  that  67  per  cent,  of  the  mass  is  silica. 
The  same  is  true  of  sugar  cane,  the  ash  of 
barley,  rye,  oats  and  Indian  com,  and  the 
maize  plant  generally.  Yet  sand  is  but  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  action  of  the 
roots  of  vegetables  effects  its  decomposition, 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  slowly.  Pure 
silica  is  not  extensively  found ;  a  little  is  sup- 
plied by  crystalized  quartz  or  flint,  but  the 
great  mass  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  tbe 
silicates  of  lime,  alumina,  potash,  iron,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  and  manganese.  These  silicates 
act  with  greater  or  less  energy  upon  vegeta- 
tion, and  are,  in  part,  the  cause  of  fertility  in 
soils.  To  render  them  soluble,  and  fit  to  as- 
sist in  supporting  cultivated  crops,  is  the  great 
object,  or  one  of  the  objects,  of  manuring. 
Unless  they  be  rendered  appropriable,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  a  sound  and  well-developed  crop ; 
they  constitute  the  honea  of  vegetables  which 
can  never  attain  vigor,  or  health,  without  them. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FXICDINO  STOCK. 
Oattinir  Hay. 

The  questions  have  been  asked  in  the  Far- 
mer, will  it  pay  to  cut  good  hay  for  stock? 
What  are  the  real  benefits  of  the  practice? 

Young  farmers  are  oflen  puzzled  by  the  di- 
versity of  opinions  and  practice  on  this  subject. 
The  arguments  sometimes  advanced  by  the 
advocates  of  the  practice  are  so  plausible  that 
many  are  captivated  by  them ;  but  after  whiri- 
ing  the  hay  cutter  a  few  years,  and  due  refieo- 
tion,  thev  usually  conclude  that  our  domestic 
animals  have  pretty  good  hay  cutters  of  their 
own  ready  for  use,  and  if  better  ones  were 
necessary,  nature  would  have  provided  them. 
If  those   who   have   any  doubts  upon   the 
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•abject,  will  ezamme  it  in  tlie  light  of  a 
few  pUin  and  well  known  phjTBiological  laws, 
thej  will  see  at  once,  witboat  the  trouble  of 
experimenting,  its  real  merits. 

Simply  passing  hay  through  a  cutter  adds 
nothingjto  it;  pouring  on  water  and  mixing 
meal  with  it,  and  feedmg  out  immediately,  ex- 
tracts nothing  from  it.  In  this  form  of  cut 
feed  it  is  eaten  or  rather  swallowed  quicker. 
Here  is  a  saving  of  time,  and  this  is  as  far  as 
some  reason.  They  look  upon  eating  as  a 
task,  and  he  who  does  it  in  the  quickest  time, 
whether  man  or  horse,  is  the  best  fellow.  But 
let  us  carry  our  inquiries  a  little  further.  Is 
this  hastily  eaten  food  in  a  better  state  for  di- 
gestion tlian  if  it  was  eaten  dry  ?  The  first 
step  towards  easy  and  rapid  digestion,  is  thor- 
ough mastication.  With  grain,  hay,  or  any 
dr^  fodder, — substances  difficult  of  digestion, 
— it  is  hiehly  important  that  this  preparatonr 
process  should  be  perfect,  that  these  materials 
ma^  be  acted  upon  b^  the  full  power  of  the 
saliica  and  the  gastric  juice.  This  is  done  when 
they  are  fed  dry,  and  the  animal  chews  slowly ; 
the  prolonged  chewing  excites  a  copious  flow 
of  saliva,  which  moistens  and  softens  the  food 
by  the  time  it  is  made  fine  enough  for  swallow- 
ing. Then,  if  the  |;astric  juice  is  not  diluted 
and  cooled  by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water,  just  before  or  after  eating,  it  will  at 
once  have  the  full  benefit  of  that  powerful  sol- 
vent. . 

The  rapidity  with  which  an  animal  swallows 
depends  upon  the  moist  and  smooth  condition 
of  the  food,  rather  than  its  fineness.  Meal  is 
fine  enoueh  for  swallowing,  but  it  cannot  be 
swallowed  drjr.  A  horse  must  continue  to 
grind  it  until  it  is  saturated  with  saliva.  Yet 
mix  it  with  sufficient  water  and  he  will  drink 
it.  As  far  as  the  act  of  swallowing  is  con- 
cerned, it  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
food  is  moistened  with  saliva  or  water.  There- 
fore every  quart  of  water  put  upon  the  food 
tends  directly  to  prevent  fine  chewing,  a  free 
flow  of  saliva,  and  the  immediate  action  of 
gastric  juice ;  and  hastily  eaten  cut  feed  must 
require  a  longer  time  for  digestion,  or  pass 
through  the  system  imperfectly  digested.  For 
want  of  thorouffh  preparation,  by  mastication, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  have  a  double  task 
to  perform,  or  there  is  a  notable  loss  of  food. 
Let  every  one  judge  for  himself,  which  is  best 
for  his  horse,  a  full  allowance  bolted  down,  or 
a  scanty  one  thoroughly  masticated.  Said  an 
old  horseman  to  me,  recently,  **Two  quarts  of 
grain  fed  dry,  will  do  more  good  than  three 
quarts  when  saturated  with  water."  Old  hay 
and  oats  fed  dry  is  the  standard  diet  in  Eiiff- 
land  for  horses  kept  for  speed.  Meal  is  read- 
ily eaten  dry,  if  hay  is  in  the  manger  at  the 
same  time.  Some  experienced  feeders  pour 
the  grain  over  a  portion  of  the  hay.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  horses  to  eat  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating  lies  in 
masticating.  Why  not  let  them  enjoy  all  there 
ia  of  pleasure  in  slowly  chewing  good  sweet 


hayandminP  Got  feed,  wUeh  tlMj  eat  » 
anickly,  does  uot.saftiiQr  themj  wbenndonil 
for  a  long  time,  thejr  show  their  dissatisfactioa 
by  biting  and  gnawing  their  mangers,  eating 
their  b^dinz,  and  not  mifrequendj  beoone 
inveterate  cnbbers. 

One  of  the  principal  alignments  in  favor  of 
cut  feed,  is,  that  coarse,  dusty  and  ^oor  hay 
and  fodder  will  be  eaten  which  otherwise  might 
be  rejected.  In  some  markets  and  upon  many 
farms,  grain  is  cheaper  than  first  quality  hay; 
consequently  poor  haj  or  straw  is  used  with  a 
lai^  quantity  of  gram.  Under  such  drcnin- 
stances  cut  feed  lus  become  a  common  mode 
of  feedine.  Sometimes  suflldeDt  grain  is 
given  for  Uie  support  of  the  animal,  while  the 
poor  fodder  is  added  merely  to  give  bulk  to 
the  food  and  preserve  health.  In  another  sys- 
tem less  grain  and  more  of  this  poor  fodder  ii 
used,  under  the  belief  that  whatever  is  eaten 
must  afford  nourishment.  Straw  and  poor  hay 
are  harder  of  digestion  than  good  hay ;  con- 
sequently there  is  greater  necessity  for  thor- 
ough mastication  when  they  are  fed.  Anhwutla 
fed  chiefly  on  grain,  or  confined  ezcloaively  to 
one  quality  of  hay,  and  that  a-  poor  one,  will 
eat  that  poor  stuff  dry  as  freely  as  is  for  their 
good ;  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  force  them 
to  eat  large  quantities  of  wliat  is  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  deficient  in  nutriment. 

Again,  it  is  said  in  favor  of  cut  feed  that  the 
water  absorbs  and  lays  all  dust  that  may  be  in 
the  fodder.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  alao  true 
that  the  dust  and  dirt  thus  absorbed  is  eaten. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  remove  the  dost  bj 
shaking  the  hay  lightly  in  a  current  of  air  ? 

These  objections  to  cut-feed  are  not  so  seri- 
ous with  ruminants  as  with  horses.  Theb 
more  complicated  and  powerful  digestive  or- 

Snism  extracts  nutriment  from  what  woold  do 
rses  little  or  no  good.  In  the  act  of  chew- 
ing the  cud,  they  can  recover  in  a  measare  the 
loss  from  too  rapid  eating.  There  is,  nndonbt- 
edly,  a  gain  in  cutting  com  fodder  for  them, 
even  when  it  is  fed  dry,  but  all  kinds  of  stock 
prefer  hay,  if  eaten  dry,  its  natural  length; 
when  cut  into  short  lengths  the  nnmeroas 
shup  ends  irritate  and  pride  the  month. 

Steaming  and  Oooklns 

Produces  a  radical  change  in  food,  which 
facilitates  digestion  and  assimiUtion.  Some 
men  have  confidently  asserted  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  it  will  be  considered 
economical  to  steam  or  cook  all  the  winter 
food  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  The  present  state 
of  agriculture  will  hardly  make  such  a  vast 
amount  of  cooking  advisable.  Still  the  vexy 
young,  the  old,  the  sick,  and  those  designed 
for  the  butcher,  claim  some  indulgence  or  ex- 
tra care.  For  them  something  resemUiii^ 
cookinff  is  practicable.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
turn  off  young  stock  upon  the  coarsest  and 
toughest  kinds  of  fodder,  while  their  digestive 
organs  are  weak  and  immature.  An  old  horn 
or  oow  whose  grinders  fail  prematmrely  may 
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be  made  to  eke  out  a  few  more  years  of  nseftil- 
nesB  by  a  little  help  in  preparing  the  food. 
Boiling  water  poored  upon  meal  or  bay  in  a 
barrel  or  miniatare  steam  box,  and  covered 
quickly  and  tightly,  and  kept  warm  a  few  hours, 
will  produce  a  partial  cooking.  Could  com 
stalks  and  straw  be  thoroughly  steamed,  the^ 
would  afford  a  far  lary^r  per  cent,  of  nutri- 
ment. But  I  have  tried  steaming  meadow 
hay  and  found  it  brought  out  the  sour,  strong 
meadow  smoll  and  taste  so  fully  that  the  dr^ 
was  preferred  to  the  steamed,  even  after  it 
was  sprinkled  with  meal.  Of  course  where 
steaming  is  practiced  the  hay  cutter  is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  fodder  to  a  fine  state. 

Generally  speaking,  the  field  is  the  best 
place  to  prepare  food.  By  cutting  all  grasses 
and  grain  intended  for  foader  while  the  stalk 
is  tender  and  full  of  sweet  juices,  and  care- 
fully curing  and  saving  them,  our  animals  will 
be  saved  much  hard  and  useless  grinding. 
The  stalkt  and  leaves  of  grain  and  the  grasses 
are  merely  to  support  and  produce  se^,  that 
it  may  in  turn  reproduce  itself,  when  the  seed 
is  fully  developed  little  remains  in  the  stalks 
except  tough,  woody  fiber.  Where  onl^  fod- 
der IS  desired,  it  is  plain  its  quality  will  de- 
pend upon  the  time  of  cutting.  It  is  easy,  by 
cutting  early,  to  have  tender,  nutritious  hay 
that  will  keep  animals  as  slick,  plump  and 
healthy,  as  when  fed  upon  grass.  There  is  no 
economy  in  raising  poor  fodder  year  after 
year  upon  land  which  admits  of  improvement. 
If  the  time  and  expense  required  to  work 
up  poor  hay  into  palauble  food  were  spent  in 
reclaiming  the  land  that  produces  it,  tenfold 
better  results  would  be  obtained.  Hay  of  in- 
ferior quality  occupies  as  much  ground,  re- 
?|uires  as  much  labor  to  harvest  and  feed,  and 
requently  more,  while  its  nutritive  value  falls 
far  below  that  of  first  quality. 

How  often  atuOl  Stock  be  Fed  f 

Upon  this  point,  also,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  practice.  I  have  been  upon  farms 
where  cattle  were  fed  seven  and  eight  times  a 
dav,  and  upon  plantations  at  the  South  where 
only  one  meal  per  day  was  given  to  mules, 
although  at  hard  work.  Here  are  extreme 
casus.  In  one,  the  plan  of  frequent  feeding  is 
adopted  to  tempt  the  stock  to  eat  poor  fodder ; 
in  the  other,  the  convenience  of  man  was  con- 
sulted, rather  than  the  strength  and  health  of  his 
dumb  beast.  What  is  the  proper  mean?  What 
sball  be  the  guide  .^  Domestic  animals  are 
iubjeot  to  the  same  physical  laws  as  man,  and 
the  same  code  by  which  he  regulates  his  own 
diet  will  furnish  a  safe  guide  for  theirs.  Dry, 
solid  food  requires  a  different  management 
from  tender,  succulent  herbage.  Sufficient 
for  one  meal  should  be  ^iven  at  one  time,  and 
no  more  until  that  is  digested ;  for  the  stom- 
Mh  needs  its  periods  of  rest.  It  likewise  par- 
takes of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
body ;  nor  can  it  perform  its  office  well  while 
^  whole  system  is  under  violent  exisrcise; 


therefore,  It  is  an  error  to  give  it  a  heavy  task 
when  g[reat  exertions  are  required  of  the  body, 
or  at  night  after  it  has  been  exhausted  by  ex- 
tra hard  work. 

There  is  a  wide  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment  in  feeding.  Many  little  things 
dailv  occur  that  must  be  tidcen  into  account.  To 
feed  well,  and  yet  economically,  is  a  nice  point 
to  determine.  Americans  are  justly  called  ex- 
travagantly wasteful  in  their  own  food,  and 
would  it  be  strange  if  they  were  found  so  in  feed- 
ing their  stock.  Give  a  working  animal  all  he 
will  eat ;  cram  one  fattening  all  you  can,  are 
common  rules.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say — 
only  what  they  can  digest?  for  the  feted 
breath  and  strong,  unnatural  odors  that  are 
often  noticed  in  stables,  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  stomach  is  over-loaded,  and  food  is  pass- 
ing through  them  undigested.  The  excess  of 
food  thus  fed  is  worse  wan  wasted,  for  it  weak- 
ens the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs  and  pre- 
vents perfect  work,  when  only  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  food  is  given. 

The  subject  might  be  further  pursued,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  art  of 
feeding  is  of  vital  importance.  Oftentimes 
the  profit  or  loss  of  a  farm  turns  upon  its  suc- 
cessful practice.  The  crops  may  be  most 
bountiful,  yet  if  there  is  no  economy  in  feed- 
ing them  out  where  shall  the  profit  be  ? 

Latorenee,  M<us.,  Oct,,  1867.       n.  8.  t. 


For  tke  New  England  Fanner, 
OXl*OBD   OOUNTT,  MAHTX. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  fair  at  Paris. 
For  fear  of  mystifying  my  readers,  perhaps  I 
had  better  say  that  the  fair  was  at  South  Paris, 
Me.,  being  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  Oxford 
County  Agricultural  Society.  '  'Every  body  and 
his  wife"  were  there, — many  of  the  ffood  wives 
wrapped  in  furs,  ready  to  defy  the  c^d  weather 
that  Monday's  rough  snow-storm  threatened  to 
send  immediately. 

In  the  upper  exhibition  hall,  commodious 
and  comfortably  supplied  with  seats,  we  found 
the  usual  assortment  of  knit  coverlets  and 
tidies,  **risin^-sun"  and  patchwork  quilts,  lamp 
mats  and  pincushions,  slippers  and  worsted 
work,  pictures  and  vases, — mostly  all  of  home 
manufacture, — ^for  a  county  fair,  is,  of  course, 
for  the  benefit  of  home  exhibitors.  The  flan- 
nels, frocking  and  carpeting  were  excellent  in 
quality  and  make.  Some  of  the  hand-made 
rugs  were  very  beautiful, — two  so  perfect  as 
almost  to  mock  the  beauty  of  a  Brussells  mat. 
The  display  of  fruit  was  very  fine.  The  vari- 
ous specimens  were  of  * 'every  day"  glory,— > 
nothing  uncommdnly  large  or  rare,-*but  lus- 
cious and  fair,  as  if  the  grower  had  taken  pains 
to  provide  his  family  with  the  choicest  kmds. 
In  the  lower  hall  the  display  of  agricultural  im- 

Plements  was  small.  Mr.  Merrill  of  South 
*ari8  presented  a  Pettengiirs  Cultivator,  an 
implement  capable  of  various  transformations, 
and  much  liked  by  the  fanners  about  here. 
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Besides  plows  and  cultivators,  he  showed  also 
his  Yankee  choms,  one  with,  and  the  other 
without  the  air  pump.  Hardlj  the  thing,  I 
should  say, — not  force  enough  in  the  dasher, 
and  too  small  for  this  butter-makinff  district. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Bums  had  a  strange  looking  ma- 
chine,— a  root- digger  and  cutter. 

Mr.  Simeon  Pierce,  of  North  Norway,  a 
minister,  had  the  best  display  of  vegetables 
and  root  crops.  Among  many  noble  things, 
beans  with  pods  a  vaM  long ;  snake  cucum- 
bers, ditto,  and  some  beautiful  Colorado  wheat, 
all  proving  that  ministers  can  practice  as  well 
as  preach  abbut  the  dignity  and  Christianity  of 
labor,  and  not  disgrace  the  precept  either.  I 
had  expected  a  better  show  of  squashes,  as 
another  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunham,  of  Wood- 
stock, has  been  raising  some  monsters,  one 
weighing  over  200  pounds.  I  wondered  also 
that  hops  were  not  visible,  as  Oxford  county 
has  raised,  it  is  estimated,  $150,000  worth. 
Bethel  alone  raised  nearly  $40,000  worth  of 
this  unnecessary  article. 

Witherm  V.  Grafferm,  of  Sumner,  had  the 
best  result  in  stock,  forty-two  animals  being 
presented.  A  full-blooded  Durham  calf,  four 
months  old,  weighing  450  pounds,  also  a  Dur- 
ham and  Hereford  bull  calf,  six  months  old, 
weighing  630  pounds,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

Stock  raising  appears  to  be  but  little  fol- 
lowed in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  I  wonder 
at  it,  where  the  farmers  own  so  many  acres. 
With  Maine  farmers,  **ten  acres  enough^^  is 
neither  a  fact,  nor  a  principle.  Many  of  the 
faons  are  so  far  from  a  good  nuirket  that  land  is 
very  cheap,  and  labor  being  high,  the  fanner 
seems  to  have  a  mania  for  owning  as  much  of 
this  cheap,  unimproved  land  as  possible,  and 
he  is  not  always  particular  in  choosing  the  best 
land  either.  He  invests  all  he  can  in  accumu- 
lating acres, — ^perhaps  runs  in  debt  for  a  part. 
This  hampers  him,  and  the  want  of  a  market 
prevents  good  sales  and  thorough  cultivation, 
and  the  man  is  always  poor, — ^the  mortgage 
never  removed.  There  is  a  place  not  far  dis- 
tant called  Hun^  Hollow,  and  it  has  tor- 
mented me  ever  since  Vve  seen  it.  Down  an 
almost  perpendicular  hill,  rocky  and  danger- 
ous, and  covered  with  thick  undergrowth,  at 
the  risk  of  overturning  the  wagon  and  break- 
ing our  necks,  we  descend^  into  a  rocky, 
scrubby  valley,  and  found  a  rude,  half-finished 
shanty,  occupied  by  a  fat,  lazy  farmer,  wife 
and  two  delicate  children,  who  had  been  there 
for  years.  After  passing  with  difficulty  the 
house,  and  stnWling  up  the  steep  declivity 
of  the  opposite  side,  we  halted  on  the  sum- 
mit and  looked  back.  A  stream  meandered 
through  this  rocky  place,  and  here  and  there 
were  cultivated  spots,  but  no  where  a  good 
field  of  com  or  potatoes.  The  frost  touches 
here  early  in  the  fall  and  late  in  the  spring,  so 
crops  are  often  a  failure ;  but  the  man  seems 
contented  to  raise  onlv  enough  for  his  family, 
look  at  his  rocks,  and  let  the  wind  sift  throngh  I 


his  house.  Rocks,  rocks,  rocks ;  and  the  i 
he  owns,  the  more  he  wants  to  own.  I  win 
not  say  that  all  farmers  like  such  a  banea 
place,  for  there  are  rich  farms  here,  and  piae- 
tical  workers ;  but  Tve  ascertained  that  tliB 
man^s  head  is  as  hard  as  his  rocks,  and  his 
mind  as  deep  with  barren  satisfaction  as  his 
valley. 

But  Vm  digressing  far  from  the  Fair.  Fus- 
ing by  the  base  ball  games  and  side  shows,— 
one  exhibiting  a  majestic  piece  of  manliness, 
seven  feet  ten  inches  high,  weighing  410  lbs., 
and  a  freckled  fat  woman  of  580  lbs.,— I  will 
mention  a  race  that  occurred  the  third  day,  for 
the  Society^s  purse  for  the  best  horse  rajwd 
and  owned  in  the  county,  won  by  Meddlesome, 
owned  by  America  Andrews,  of  Paris.  Firtt 
half  made  in  1.21,  and  the  heat  in  2.43.  In  a 
volunteer  trot,  a  horse,  five  years  old,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Heald,  of  Sumner,  won,  making 
the  heat  in  2.39.  This  horse  has  had  only 
three  weeks*  training,  his  owner  butJately  dis- 
covering his  fleetness.  In  the  ploughing 
match,  Charles  H.  Durell  tried  the  Western 
plan  of  hamessine  three  horses  abreast,  and 
with  a  Hussey  plough,  made  the  dirt  fly 
briskly. 

Fairs  are  pleasant  places  to  see  human  am- 
bition and  practical  poetry.  The  tfaeoriei 
worked  into  facts  are  astounding  to  the  doab^ 
ing  vision,  especially  in  the  maehinety  that 
saves  so  much  labor,  yet  doubles  farm  pn^is. 
If  our  fathers  and  mothers  could  rise  Iran 
their  graves  and  take  a  walk  through  our  fair 
grounds,  when  in  full  operation,  they  would 
wonder  where  the  spirit  of  invention  was  wb 
they  existed.  Thbo.  Whxistok. 

Norvay,  Me.,  Oct.  8,  1867. 


FAIiL  AND  WINTEB  OABB  OF  8HBEP. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  lambs  for  winter. 
They,  should  be  kept  growing  every  day. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  they 
will  do  best  on  old  pasture,  or  on  the  after 
growth  of  meadows  and  new  seeded  stubbles. 
Our  opinion  is  that  they  will  do  well  enough 
on  either,  provided  there  is  an  abundance  of 
fresh,  sweet  feed.  If  put  on  old  pastures,  th^ 
should  be  those  which  have  been  well  fed 
down,  and  then  allowed  to  start  up  fresh  and 
green.  It  is  the  opinion  of  moat  successful 
lock  masters  that  as  soon  as  the  grass  begbs 
to  be  rendered  innutritions  by  frost,  it  is  cqie- 
dient  to  give  tegs  a  little  extra  feed.  They 
grow  finely  on  pumpkins  or  roots.  Wbest 
bran  is  one  of  the  very  best  feeds  for  them, 
and  it  can  be  mixed  with  a  few  oats  as  the 
grass  grows  poorer. 

It  is  a  decided  mistake,  however,  in  our 
lent,  to  pamper  tegs  in  the  fall.  If  fed 
at  this  season,  they  feel  their  winter  feed 
less ;  and  it  must  be  increased  to  an  extent 
whidi  renders  their  wintering  less  safe.  We 
have,  it  is  tme,  seen  manv  a  flock  of  thesi 
very  highly  kept  in  winter  which  went  throqgk 
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"flplendidly/*  and  were  of  the  size  of  ordinary 
two-jrear-oldfl  at  their  first  shearing.  Indeed, 
this  18  the  ordinaiT  course  of  those  who  breed 
tegs  to  sell  at  high  prices.  With  great  care 
and  judgment,  and  especially  in  smaiU  flocks,  it 
may  ordinariiy  be  saie  enough — ^but  we  have 
known  too  many  severe  disasters  to  grow  out 
of  the  practice  not  to  caution  the  mass  of 
sheep-growers  against  it.  We  esteem  pam- 
vering  sheep  at  any  a^,  except  when  thejr  are 
Deingfattened  to  kill,  injurious — and  especially 
so  before  they  reach  their  second  year.  Their 
natural  habits  are  unfitted  to  it,  and  their  con- 
stitutions will  not  safely  bear  it.  When  they 
are  appearing  best,  the  destroyer  sometimes 
comes  so  suddenly  and  fatally  as  to  defy  all 
discovery  of  proximate  causes  and  bafiSe  all 
remedial  measures. 

For  both  the  fall  and  winter  feed  of  tegs  we 
prefer,  among  the  grains,  oats  and  bran, 
both  (unlike  com)  tend  to  the  production  of 
muscle  (lean  meat)  instead  of  fat,  and  there- 
fore promote  growth  instead  of  unnecessary 
obesity.  They  afford  aliment  in  a  less  con- 
centrated and  therefore  less  stimulating  form. 
They  are,  in  popular  phrase,  less  "Iraating^* 
and  less  **feverish,^^  feed,  i.  e.,  they  do  not  so 
much  predispose  the  system  to  inflammatory 
tendencies  and  attacks.  If  fed  separately, 
equivalents  of  them  in  weight  are  probably 
about  equivalents  in  nutriment — ^but  we  much 
like  the  plan  of  feeding  them  mixed,  say  one 
)iart  oats  to  two  of  bran ;  and  to  Merino  tegs 
well  brought  into  winter,  a  gill  of  bran  abd 
half  a  gill  of  oats,  per  head,  with  a  little  green 
feed  (say  a  gill  of  turnips,)  with  a  full  lulow- 
ance  of  bright,  fine,  early  cut  hay,  ought  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  to  be  a  sufficient 
daily  allowance  for  *'8tore*^  tegs  in  winter. 
By  '^store^^  tegs  we  mean  those  not  fitted  up 
to  sell,  or  show  at  Fairs,  or  raise  **brag**  fleeces 
from — ^but  those  intended  to  be  kept  in  the 
flock  for  regular  wool  growing  purposes. 

Fine,  green,  early  cut  and  well  cured  hay 
is  almost  indispensable  in  wintering  tegs.  No 
grain  or  root  fted  can  properly  supply  the 
want  of  it.  We  would  rather  winter  tegs  on 
it  without  any  ^rain,  than  on  coarse,  dry,  over- 
ripe timothy,  with  any  amount  of  grain  and 
roots.  We  esteem  fine,  red  clover,  cured 
"green  as  tea,^^  a  very  important,  if  not  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  hay  for  tegs.  We  would 
prefer  to  have  it  form  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
the  mow. 

Cold,  severe  autumn  raius  benefit  no  sheep, 
and  are  perceptibly  iujurious  to  tegs,  especially 
if  they  are  thin  and  backward.  When  these 
rains  begin  to  fall,  tegs  should  be  broujB^ht  near 
the  bam,  and  run  in  during  their  continuance, 
and  as  winter  approaches,  iQso  during  cold,  raw 
nights.  If  kept  up  more  than  luilf  a  day, 
they  should  be  fed  hay  in  a  rack.  But  we  had 
rather  they  should  remain  out  of  doors  than  to 
be  crowded  into  some  little,  stinking  (that  we 
should  use  such  a  word  I)  hole,  wiUi  mud  or 


wet  dung  op  to  their  fetlocks,  there  stand  fast- 
ing for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  ventilation,  and 
perfect  dryness  under  foot,  in  a  sheep  shelter 
of  any  description.  These  topics  are  stale. 
But  we  may  suspect  some  men,  who  are  not 
used  to  it  in  their  own  houses^  do  not  know 
what  proper  ventilation  is.  We  propose  the 
following  tests : — ^When  a  night^s  confinement 
of  the  flock  in  the  sheep  house  produces  even 
a  slightly  disagreeable  animal  smell,  or  a  tem- 
perature above  60  degrees,  the  house  is  not 
properly  ventilated. — Dr.  BandaU. 


FODDBB  OOBJBT. 

The  season  has  been  so  excessively  wet  in 
New  England  that  an  argument  based  on  a 
severe  drought  in  a  section  as  near  as  Western 
New  York  has  an  air  of  novelty  with  us.  Mr. 
Harris  of  Rochester,  author  of  ** Walks  and 
Talks  on  the  Farm,'^  published  in  the  Ameri" 
can  Agriculturisi,  thus  states  the  reasons  for 
the  resolution  that  **another  year  I  will  not  be 
without  a  piece  of  fodder  com,  on  rich  land, 
near  the  bam  yard,  to  be  cut  up  in  August 
for  milch  cows :" — 

We  have  had  one  of  the  most  severe  droughts 
I  have  ever  known.  I  have  always  been  par- 
tial to  a  dry,  hot  summer — it  gives  such  a 
splendid  chance  to  kill  weeds — but  this  is 
rather  too  good.  At  the  East,  I  understand, 
they  have  had  a  very  wet  summer,  and  the 
papers  compUin  that  the  potatoes  are  rotting 
m  consequence.  Here  we  shall  have  few  or 
none  to  rot.  Com  will  not  be  half  a  crop.  I 
did  not  sow  any  com  for  fodder,  but  we  have 
been  obliged  for  some  time  to  cut  up  com  for 
the  cows.  As  it  was  drilled  in,  and  was  a 
little  too  thick,  I  do  not  be^dge  it  the  cows  as 
much  as  if  it  was  planted  in  hQls.  There  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  stalks,  and  I  am  astonished  to 
see  how  little  ground  we  have  to  go  over  for  a 
day^s  supply.  Another  season  I  will  not  be 
without  a  piece  of  com  fodder,  on  rich  land, 
near  the  bam-yard,  to  be  cut  up  in  August  for 
milch  cows.  Some  of  my  neighbors  had  a 
piece  this  year,  but  it  was  sown  broadcast,  and 
the  dry  weather  parched  it  up.  In  moist  sea- 
sons, com  sown  broadcast  sometimes  does  well, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  sown  thick- 
ly in  drills,  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  the 
more  highly  it  can  be  manured,  die  better. 
Rich  land,  thick  seeding  in  drills,  sapr  three 
bushels  per  acre,  and  thorough  cultivation,  are 
the  essentials  in  raising  com  fodder.  And  in 
such  circumstances  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
feed  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre. 


—Prof.  Turner  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  received 
last  year  ^100  for  grapes  growing  on  an  elm  tree. 
For  years  he  tried  to  prevent  the  vine  going  into 
the  tree. 
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BOTATION  OF  OBOF8. 

N  order  to  render  the  ac- 
tion of  manures  more  ef- 
fectual and  secure  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  pro- 
duce from  a  given  quantity 
,  of  aliment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  insure  an  increase  of 
productive  energy  in  the 
soil  cultivated,  a  system  of 
rotaium,  or  rather  a  variety 
of  systems,  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

A  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  considered  in 
England  *  *as  the  most  prominent  feature  in  good 
farming ;  as  the  most  important  particular  that 
has  been  treated  of  by  modem  writers  on  hus- 
bandry, and  the  subject  on  which  they  have 
thrown  the  greatest  light ;  as  capable  of  fur- 
nishing a  considerable  increase  to  the  produce 
of  the  land ;  as  peculiarly  constituting  what 
may  be  called  the  sotU^  or  essence,  of  hus- 
bandry ;  m  short,  as  the  true  ground- work  of 
general  improvement;^^  andif  well  understood, 
as  the  most  likely  means  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  and  the  interests  of  the 
country.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  represented  in 
too  important  a  light,  nor  too  minutely  exam- 
med,  its  object  being  to  ascertain,  **that  mode 
of  management,  which  is  the  most  likely,  for  a 
series  of  years,  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity 
of  useful  produce,  at  the  smallest  comparative 
expense  and  risk,  from  any  given  extent  of 
land:' 

We  will  not  attempt  now  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  systems  or  the  analogies  upon 
which  they  are  predicated.  The  following 
courses,  however,  although  &r  from  embrac- 
ing all  the  products  involved  in  a  thorough 
course,  as  prescribed  by  the  British  and  Grer- 
man  culturists,  have  been  found  highly  favor- 
able in  our  climate,  and  in  many  instances, 
have  been  productive  of  most  excellent  results : 

I.    1st  year,  Com  and  roots  well  manured ; 

2d     "     Wheat  sown  with  clover  seed,  fifteen 

pounds  per  acre. 
8d     *'     Clover,  one  or  more  years  according 
to  the  amount  of  manure  on  hand. 

n.  1st  **  Com  and  roots  with  all  the  manure ; 

2d  ''  Barley  and  peas ; 

,8d  "  Wheat  sown  with  clover ; 

4th  **  Clover  one  or  more  years. 

n  I.  Ist  **  Corn  and  roots  with  all  the  manures ; 

2a  **  Barley ; 

3d  **  Wheat,  sown  with  clover; 

41  h  *'  Pasture; 

6th  **  Mowing; 


eth 

(« 

Fallow; 

rth 

« 

Wheat; 

8th 

« 

Oats,  sown  with  clover ; 

9th 

<i 

Pasture  or  mowing. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  each  ooiirse,  the 
number  of  fields  corresponds  exactly  with  die 
number  of  changes,  and  that^  in  the  first,  there 
are  three,  in  the  second  four,  and  in  the  third, 
nine. 

The  adoption  of  a  judicious  system  of  rota- 
tion requires  some  important  pre-requisites  in 
all  cases,  and  the  division  of  a  farm  into  fields 
or  separate  enclosures,  which  is  requisite 
where  pasturing  constitutes  one  of  the  changes, 
will  generally  be  found  too  expensive  for  most 
farmers,  and  especially  for  such  as  possess  lim- 
ited means ;  yet  that  the  principles  oq  which 
the  practice  is  based,  are  clearly  philosophi- 
cal, few  persons,  it  is  presumed,  will  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt. 

It  is  a  general  practice,  all  over  New  Eng^ 
land,  not  to  cultivate  the  same  crop  on  tlie  same 
land,  two  or  three  years  in  suocessioii.  All^ 
therefore,  practice  rotation  in  their  crops,  bat 
do  not  extend  it  into  a  well-defined  system. 

Human  wisdom  has  not  yet  discovered  any 
means  whereby  we  can  tell  all  that  is  larA-;t>g 
in  any  soil,  which  a  certain  crop  requires.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  soil  may  show  us  som^ 
thing  near  what  is  wanted,  and  be  of  essential 
service.  But  such  a  process  would  be  too  te- 
dious and  expensive.  It  has  been  proved  in  a 
thousand  cases,  that  changing  the  crop  ensoret 
decided  advantages ;  and  this  is  our  dieapesi 
and  easiest  mode  of  proceeding. 

For  instance,  we  sow  a  crop  whose  wnnta 
are  largely  of  potash;  but  the  soil  abounds  in 
lime,  and  has  little  potash.  On  another  fsm, 
a  crop  is  put  in  which  demands  lime,  but  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  that,  and  has  a  large  si:^ply 
of  potash.  In  both  these  instances,  there  is 
loss,  because  we  do  not  know  what  the  soil 
contains,  and  what  the  plant  requires. 

Prof.  Johnston,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  shows 
why  a  rotation  of  crops  is  necessary.  He 
says :  Suppose  the  soil  to  contain  a  certain  av- 
erage supply  of  all  those  inorganic  substances 
which  plants  require,  and  that  the  same  com 
crop  is  grown  upon  it  for  a  long  series  of 
years — this  crop  will  carry  off  some  of  these 
substances  in  larger  proportion  than  others,  so 
that  year  by  year  the  quantity  of  those  wfaicfa 
are  Uius  chiefly  carried  off  win  become  rela- 
tively less.    Thus,  at  length  Uie  soil,  for  want 
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of  tbefle  special  snbstances,  will  become  una- 
ble to  bear  a  corn  crop  at  all,  though  it  may 
still  contain  a  large  store  of  the  other  inorganic 
substances  which  the  com  crop  does  not  spe- 
m\fy  exhaust.  Suppose  bean  or  turnip  crops 
raised  in  like  manner  for  a  succession  of  years, 
they  would  exhaust  the  soil  of  a  different  set 
of  substances  till  it  became  unable  to  grow 
them  profitably,  though  still  rich  perhaps  in 
those  things  which  the  com  crop  especially  de- 
mands. 

'*But  grow  these  crops  alternately,  then  the 
one  crop  will  draw  especially  upon  one  class 
of  substances,  the  other  crop  upon  another ; 
and  thus  much  laiiger  crops  of  each  will  be 
reaped  from  the  same  soil,  and  for  a  much 
longer  period  of  time.** 


A  IJLNDMABK. 

The  question  is  sometimes  mooted  whether 
there  has  been  any  actual  progress  in  the  art 
and  science  of  agriculture  during  Ihe  last  half 
eentury.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
discussion,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  agricultural  press,  dur- 
ing that  period.  Still  this  progress  has  been 
80  quiet  and  so  gradual  that  we  are  occasion- 
ally startled  by  some  old  landmark  that  re- 
veals the  actual  velocity  of  the  ''stream  of 
time** — ^which  is  impelling  our  onward  course. 

In  writing  up  the  history  of  the  Kennebec 
Agricultural  Society,  the  oldest  society  of  this 
kind  in  that  State,  the  Maine  Farmer ^  presents 
one  of  these  landmarks  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  records  of  a  meetmg  of  the  Society 
held  Nov.  6th.  1822:— 

**  Voted,  That  the  Society  take  two  copies  of  the 
ppblick  Paper  published  in  Boston  called  the  New 
Ekoland  Farmer,  and  that  two  of  the  Trustees 
become  suhscribers,— therefore  Chosen,  Samuel 
Wood,  Esq.,  and  Willm.  Richards,  Esq.,  sub- 
scribers as  above." 

As  this  vote  was  passed  during  the  first  year*s 
existence  of  the  Farmbr  it  is  possible  that 
Samuel  Wood  and  William  Richards,  Esqrs. 
were  its  first  subscribers  in  Maine.  But 
whether  they  were  the  first  or  not,  it  is  well 
known  that  for  a  long  time,  although  the  New 
England  Fabmbr  was  the  only  agricultural 
paper  in  New  England,  its  circulation  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  We  were  told  a  few  months 
since  by  Mr.  Durant  of  Lawrence,  who  for 
several  years  furnished  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  printed,  that  one  ''bundle**  sufiioed  fortwo 


weeks — ^less  than  five  hundred  sheets  per  week ! 
Yet  such  has  been  the  increase  of  our  circula- 
tion, and  such  the  improvement  in  the  agricul- 
tural press,  that  we  now  furnish  a  sheet  about 
three  times  the  original  size  of  the  Farmbr* 
and  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  of  war  prices, 
the  rate  of  yearly  subscription  is  the  same  now 
as  when  this  ancient  and  honorable  society 
passed  its  resolution  to  "take  two  copies  of 
the  publick  paper  printed  in  Boston,  called  the 
New  England  Farmer.** 

There  are  now  six  weekly  and  two  monthly 
agricultural  papers  printed  in  New  England ; 
the  average  circulation  of  which  is  considera- 
bly larger,  counted  by  thousands,  than  was 
that  of  the  single  one  forty-five  years  ago, 
counted  by  hundreds.  And  yet  at  that  period 
both  the  agricultural  editors  of  the  present 
New  England  Farmer  had  completed  more 
than  half  the  prescribed  course  of  the  only 
Farm  School  known  to  the  youth  of  that  gen- 
eration. 

AMBBIGAN  FOMOIiOGICAI.  SOCTBTT. 

This  Society  held  its  eleventh  biennial  ses- 
sion at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  commencing  Septem- 
ber 10th.  Previous  sessions  have  been  held 
successively  at  New  York,  in  1848;  Cincin- 
nati, in  1850 ;  Philadelphia,  in  1852 ;  Boston, 
in  1854;  Rochester,  in  1856;  New  York,  in 
1858 ;  Philadelphia,  in  1860 ;  Boston,  in  1862, 
and  Rochester,  in  1864.  On  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera,  the  session  for  1866 
at  St.  Louis,  was  postponed  to  1867.  At  the 
late  fair  there  were  exhibitors  from  the  States 
of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  The 
fruits  exhibited  comprised  680  dishes  of  grapes, 
82  of  apples,  745  of  pears  and  212  of  peaches. 
The  President,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  said  the 
exhibition  of  fruit  greatly  exceeded  expecta- 
tion, rivaling  anything  heretofore  seen  in  the 
way  of  pomology.  The  society  adjourned  on 
the  18th,  to  Philadelphia,  two  years  hence. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  St.  Louis  Democrat 
for  a  detailed  journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  session,  including  tbe  address  of  the 
President,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  paper 
by  Thomas  Meehan,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia 
0ardener*9  Monthly,  on  "Fire  Blight,— Can- 
ker—LetS  Blight,**  and  much  other  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit,  to  which  we  hope  to  be 
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able  soon  to  refer  more  at  length.    The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected. 

Prendent^Manhall  P.  Wilder. 

Vice  Presidents  in  New  Bngiand^MAlne,  S.  L. 
Ooodalc ;  New  Hampshire,  Fred  Smyth ;  Vermont, 
E.  C.  Worcester;  Massachusetts,  C.  M.  Hovey; 
Connecticnt,  Daniel  S.Dewy ;  Rhode  Island,  Silas 
Moore. 

Treasttrer^Thomu  P.  James. 

Seeretary^F.  B.  Elliot. 


For  ike  Neio  Englcmd  Farmer, 
OHBMIOAXi  TXBMS— No.  HI. 

We  constantly  meet  with  the  terms  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  ammonia,  car- 
bon, carbonic  acid,  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  pot- 
ash, silex,  silicate  of  potash,  lime,  &c.  Let  us 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  these  terms ;  what  are 
the  substances  which  are  described  by  them, 
and  what  properties  they  possess. 

Oxygen. — This  term  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word,  oxtw,  which  means  acid*,  and  another 
Greek  word  which  means  to  produce,  to  bring 
forth, — ^it  means  acid-producer.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  basis  of  all  acids.  When  ex- 
isting by  itself,  it  is  an  invisible,  colorless  gas. 
It  exists  abundantly  in  nature  in  combination 
wiUi  other  bodies.  Of  100  measures  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  21  consist  of  oxygen.  Water  con- 
sists of  one  part,  by  measure,  of  ox^^gen,  and 
two  of  hydrogen.  It  is  found  united  wiUi  metals 
and  earth.  Combustion  is  the  union,  more  or 
less  rapid,  of  oxygen  with  combustible  bodies. 
It  was  called  vital  gas^  because  it  is  essential 
to  life, — no  breathing  animal  can  live  withont 
it, — and  yet  it  is  the  great  agent  of  decompo- 
lition  or  destruction.  It  seizes  upon  metals 
and  converts  them  into  rust,  or  oxides.  When 
vitality  has  left  organized  bodies,  their  compo- 
nent elements  are  at  once  seized  upon  by 
oxygen,  which  unites  with  their  nitrogen  and 
converts  it  into  atmospheric  air;  with  their 
hvdrogen  and  converts  it  into  water;  with 
their  carbon  and  converts  it  into  carbonic  acid ; 
with  their  phosphorus,  and  converts  it  into 
phosphorous  acid,— thus  setting  all  these  ele- 
menta  free  from  the  combinations  in  which 
they  had  previously  existed,  and  diffusing  them 
through  space.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  by  its 
nmversal  presence  and  ceaseless  activitv,  it 
performs  a  very  important  part  in  the  works  of 
nature. 

Nitrogen.— Thk  is  also  an  invisible  gas,  with- 
out taste  or  smell,  constituting  about  four-fifths 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  found  abundantly 
in  the  organic  kingdom,  combined  with  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms.    It  is  found  in  salt^ 

Setre,  or  nitre, — hence  its  name,  nitre-pro- 
ucer. 

Hydrogen. — ^From  the  Greek  word  hudoTt 
water, — ^water-producer,  because  it  is  always 
found  in  water,  which  cannot  exist  without  it. 
Two  parts,  by  measure,  of  hydrogen,  com- 
bined with  one  part  of  oxygen,  form  water. 
Hydrogen  is  a  very  li^ht  gas.  The  two  parts 
ttditing  in  water,  weigh  only  one  eighta  as 


much  as  the  one  part  of  ox;^ gen ;  one  part  of 
hydrogen  weighs  only  one-sixteenth  as  mnch 
as  the  one  part  of  oxygen.  In  nine  oimoea  of 
water,  only  one  ounce  will  be  hydrogen.  It 
unites  with  oxygen  to  form  water,  alwaya  m 
the  same  proportion.  Hydrogen  gas  is  euStj 
obtained  by  separating  it  from  water.  Whep 
thus  separated,  if  flame  is  applied  to  it«  k 
combines  again  with  oxygen  so  violently  aa  to 
cause  explosion.  It  is  separated  from  water 
in  the  organs  of  fi"«w»^l«  and  plants  and  oatt^ 
verted  into  a  solid.  Ckmibined  with  nitragoi 
it  forms  ammonia. 

PJiosphorus. — ^This  is  a  simple  subotaaoe, 
highly  mflammable,  of  a  yellowish  white  color. 
In  cold  weather  it  is  brittle ;  in  warm  weatlier 
soft  and  flexible,  like  wax,  A  piece  of  it  laid 
upon  cotton  or  blotting  paper,  in  a  hot  day, 
will  take  fire  spontaneously.  The  heat  ci  the 
hand  will  cause  it  to  take  fire.  It  is  not  dis- 
solved by  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  ether, 
alcohol  and  oils.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
slowly  combines  with  oxygen,  giving  off  a 
white  smoke  and  a  strong  light.  In  other 
words,  it  shines  or  phosphoresces,— henae  ha 
name,  from  two  Greek  words,  light  and  to 
bear,  or  light-bearer.  When  combining  with 
oxygen  it  emits  the  smell  of  ^ariic.  When  it 
bums  slowly  it  combines  with  three  parts  of 
oxygen,  forming  phosphorous  add.  When  it  is 
burned  more  rapidly,  with  flame,  it  combines 
with  fiveparts  of  oxygen,  forming  phosphoric 
acid.  Wnen  phosphorus  has  been  combined 
with  oxysen,  it  exhibits  the  properties  of  other 
acids,  and  will  readily  "  ^bme  with  lime  and 
other  alkalies,  and  with  the  oxides  of  metals. 
In  this  wav  phosphate  of  lime  is  formed,  which 
enters  so  laigely  into  the  composition  of  bones. 
Formerly  phosphorus  was  obtained  from  nrine, 
in  which  it  exists  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  &c.  Now  it  is 
obtained  from  bones,  Uie  eeUtine  and  lime 
being  removed  by  certain  chemical  processes, 
leaving  the  phosphorus.  By  means  of  lime 
and  heat,  it  can  be  made  to  decompose  water, 
a  portion  of  it  combining  with  the  hydrogen 
of^the  water  and  forming  a  gas, — ^phospboretted 
hydroeen, — which  takes  tire  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  When  bones  are  put  into  one  part,  by 
measure,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  three  parts  of 
water,  sulphace  of  lime  (gypsum)  is  Ibrmed, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  a^  phosphoric  add 
and  lime  remain  in  solution.  If  this  solotioii 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  white  powder  is 
formed,  which  is  saperpbosphate  of  ume.    B. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1867. 


FbrtkeNemSnglamdFarmm: 
▲VOTHSB  IiBTTSB  FBOH  XAJHB. 

Maine  is  a  fine  State,  ru^eed  and  strong. 
The  people  resemble  her  hifls  in  possessiqg 
that  strength  of  character,  withont  which  no 
man  can  carve  a  name  nor  make  a  fortune, 
and  wiA  which  every  legitimate  son  of  Maine 
has  a  '*free  pass^*  anywhere.    Next  to  Maaa- 
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dnisetts,  I  believe  that  Maine  has  the  best 
people  in  the  world. 

I  was  pleased  with  an  editorial  in  last  week^s 
Fasmer,  upon  the  '^Misrepresentation  of 
Faim  Life/*  It  strikes  me  that  all  who  cari- 
cature iaim  life,  or  in  fact,  any  life  foreign  to 
their  own,  belone  to  that  class  who  never  look 
into  tiie  soul  of  things^  nor  understand  the 
economy  and  motives  of  the  people  who  per- 
fonn  the  work  of  life,  of  which  every  one 
should  bear  a  part.  The  ^'intellectual  powers," 
that  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  upon  a  farm  gave 
''boldness  enough"  to  thank  God  for,  could 
not  have  been  eotn  thoughtful  intelti^ence,  if 
it  "raised  them  in  ihtir  awn  esteem,  into  an- 
other race  of  beings."  God  never  accepts 
sDch  Pharisaical  thanks,  and  I  cannot  imag- 
ine where  the  writer  found  her  "animated 
clods."  Certainly  not  among  those  who  make 
lif(»  so  practical  as  she  represents  it  to  have 
been  among  the  "community  blessed  with  miles 
of  the  richest  lands  in  all  the  Northern  States." 
Among  the  agricultural  items  of  the  same 
issue,  we  read  "He  is  the  most  reasonable 
worker  who  judiciously  divides  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  life  between  brain  and 
muscle."  I  have  found  many  such  "reason- 
able workers"  in  the  several  communities 
where  I  have  visited,  in  the  rural  districts  of 
this  State,  and  although  I  have  found  igno- 
rant persons  here,  as  elsewhere,  yet  seardi  as 
thoroughly  as  I  may,  I  am  doubtful  if  I  could 
find  an  "animated  dod"  throughout  New 
England.  I  have  seen  "clods"  of  a  slimy  na- 
ture and  of  "animated"  baseness,  within  the 
"halo  of  brick  walls  and  narrow  yards,"  indi- 
riduab  who  walk  with  their  conscience  under 
thehr  feet,  and  keep  their  souls  where  goodness 
can  never  reach  them;  but  never  where  the 
earth  smiles  with  innocence  and  plenty,  and 
nature  speaketh  with  a  dear  and  happy  voice. 
What  a  libel  upon  God^s  noblest  work!  I 
think  "good  dothes"  worn  every  day  have 
much  to  do  with  some  people^s  estimation  of 
duuracter; — ^and  farmers  sddom  dress  well, 
you  know ! 

Hops  are  housed  and  ready  for  marketing, 
and  the  general  query  among  hop  growers  is, 
"What's  hops  worth?"  Then  comes  the  con- 
versation about  this  rumor  and  that  surmise, 
which  may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  price 
of  this  commodity. 

I  have  noticed  several  artides  lately  in  the 
Fabmer,  regarding  the  disposal  of  the '  *plagu)r" 
stones.  I  nave  just  ascertained  one  way  in 
which  they  have  been  used  to  a  good  purpose. 
My  host  is  quite  a  hop  ^wer,  even'  year  in- 
crearing  his  fields  and  his  profits.  Last  sum- 
mer, m  setting  out  a  new  fidd,  he  placed  a 
number  of  hilb  so  near  the  wall  that  the  horse 
in  ploughing  could  not  go  round  them.  Beine 
thus  1^  to  themsdves,  they  flourished  and 
covered  the  stones  with  splendid  dean  blos- 
soms, free  from  lice  and  rust,  althoittfa  vines 
on  poles  within  six  feet  were  greatly  oamaged 
by  these  pests.    These  outside  hills  had  been 


transplanted,  but  aoddentally  a  few  sets  were 
left  in  the  ground,  which  this  year  received  but 
little  care,  no  one  supposing  them  of  any  ac- 
count until  the  superior  product  of  the  stone- 
heap  was  discovered.  These  vines  bore  the 
finest,  laigest,  deanest  blossoms  my  friend  had 
ever  seen.  Next  year  will  see  his  stone  fences 
ereen  with  vines,  enjoying  the  largest  liberty. 
He  intends  to  plant  a  thousand  hills  and  make 
his  walls  and  stone  heaps  pay  for  piling  them 
up.  Oxford  promises  to  be  the  hop-prmlucing 
county  of  the  State.  The  farmers  are  aU 
going  into  the  culture,  having  had  thus  far  ex- 
cellent success.  One  man  in  Rumford  has 
fourteen  acres  under  cultivation,  and  is  plantr 
ing  more.  I  did  not  know  before  that  the 
dust  or  pollen  of  the  flowers  was  very  useful 
as  a  remedy  for  nervous  complaints.  I  have 
used  it  several  times  lately,  and  am  charmed 
with  its  power. 

Potatoes  are  looking  veiy  pitiful ;  the  rust 
is  ruining  many  a  farmer's  hopes,  and  depriving 
them  of  the  reward  of  their  toil.  Many  fields 
make  the  highways  anything  but  pleasantly 
odoix>us.  The  white  muck  worm  is  commit- 
ting great  depredations  upon  many  corn-fields ; 
making  fodder  where  the  sower  exp<^cted  meal. 
The  roots  are  entirel}^  eaten  off.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  now  cutting  their  second  crop  of 
hay.  Apples  are  not  mclined  to  embonpoint 
this  year,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  rears 
likewise.  The  climate  is  too  cold  to  raise 
successfully  any  kind  of  pears,  but  pairs  mat- 
rimonial. Thbo.  Williston. 

Norway,  Me,,  Sept.  13,  1867. 


For  the  New  Bnglamd  Farmer, 

WHBAT  GBOWINa.— ONION  WOBM 
AND   BWAIiLOWS. 

I  take  up  my  pen  to  inform  you  and  my 
brother  farmers  m  general  that  I  have  been 
successful  in  making  my  seventeenth  successive 
crop  of  wheat.  Now  1  do  not  make  this  in 
any  spirit  of  boasting,  but  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  my  brother  farmers  to  endeavor  to 
grow  tbis  valuable  cereal. 

A  writer  in  the  New  Yoric  Tribune,  who 
travelled  through  the  wheat  region  of  the  West 
last  season  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
farmers  of  New  England  mu^t  grow  a  part  of 
their  wheat  or  pay  about  fifteen  dollars  per 
barrel  for  flour.  Now  what  think  you,  brother 
farmers,  of  paying  fifleen  dollars  a  barrel  for 
flour,  the  remaining  part  of  your  lives,  and 
of  the  annual  tax  thus  transmitted  to  your 
children,  amounting  to  a  sum  in  successive 
years,  compared  with  which  our  portion  of 
the  national  debt  would  sink  into  an  in- 
significant item?  There  is  a  large  breadth 
of  land  in  New  Enffland  that,  by  judidous 
management,  is  capable  of  producing  paying 
crops  of  this  grain,  and  leaving  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  producer.  After  careful  observa- 
tion for  a  long  series  of  years,  I  have  come  to 
the  oondusion  that  the  koger  a  fanner  neglecCa. 
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to  grow  wheat  on  hb  fami,  the  more  he  dimiii' 
ishes  his  chances  for  a  good  crop ;  or,  in  other 
words,  wheat  straw  is  the  best  fertilizer  for 
wheat,-— containing  as  it  does  a  hirge  portion 
of  silex  in  a*  ^oper  condition  to  produce 
another  crop.  Wheat  straw  and  chaff  in  no 
case  should  leave  the  farm.  The  notion  that 
wheat  cannot  be  grown  is  an  idle,  one,  with  no 
foundation  of  fact.  Our  hills  are,  by  proper  cul- 
tivation, as  capable  of  producing  this  crop  as 
they  were  one  hundred  years  aeo.  The 
wheat  fields  of  Rome,  from  which  wheat  har- 
vests were  gathered  in  the  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic are  capable  of  producing  wheat  to  this  day. 
.  The  wheat  crop  in  our  vicinity  is  being  good 
this  season,  consideriug  the  extremely  wet 
weather.  Though  comparatively  but  little 
was  sown,  there  will  be  something  over  one 
hundred  bushels  grown  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  less  comparatively  in  most  other 
portions  of  the  town.  I  shall  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain the  number  of  bushels  raised  in  the  whole 
town. 

The  Onion  Macsots  destroyed  by  Swallows. 

I  have  grown  onions  for  the  two  past  ^ears. 
Last  year,  being  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
crop,  I  had  to  grope  my  way  along,  but  I  had 
a  very  good  crop.  This  year  I  sowed  a  larger 
breadth,  and  was  all  right  till  about  the  20th  of 
June,  when  the  maggots  commenced  eating,  and 
I  would  have  sold  out  the  crop  for  five  dollars. 
On  the  last  of  June  the  bam  swallows  com- 
menced a  raid  upon  the  onion  patch  and  fol- 
lowed it  several  days,  and  when  the  swallows 
left,  the  masgots  did  also,  and  the  result  is  a 
fine  crop  of  onions.  Now  did  the  swallow 
destroy  the  onion  fly  P  I  have  read  of  many 
remedies  and  tried  several  to  no  efifect  against 
this  pest,  but  in  this  case  the  swallows  were 
effectual.  There  were  at  least  fifty  during  the 
two  days  that  I  observed  them  on  the  patch, 
and  before  a  week  they  entirely  lefl.  This 
seems  to  be  a  strong  plea  for  the  birds. 

The  hay  crop  is  good,  but  much  damaged ; 
meadowd  nearly  ruined,  many  not  cut  vet; 
giain  good ;  apples  short ;  com  on  high  land 
fair,  on  low  lands  poor ;  potatoes  rotting  bad- 
ly, one  half  of  the  crop  will  be  lost ;  second 
crop  of  grass  will  be  good  if  we  have  weather 
to  save  it.  h. 

Epping,  N.  H.,  Aug.  81,  1867. 


For  ike  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
FOXriiTBT,  DOQB,  ftc. 

The  fact  is  well  established  in  this  section 
of  country,  that  the  raising  of  turkeys  has  got 
to  be  a  very  precarious  business.  And  why  P 
Turkeys,  unlike  most  other  domestic  fowls, 
cannot  be  raised  by  every  one,  for  want  of 
territory  for  them  range  upon.  Possessing  a 
roving  disposition,  they  ramble  about  over 
manv  acres  in  pursuit  of  food ;  consequently 
the  fai*m,  and  a  tolerably  lai^e  one,  with  neigh- 
))ors  at  a  respectable  distance,  must  be  their 


home.    Bat  upon  sach  farms  are  found  most 

abundantly  the  enemies  of  the  turkey,  sock 
as  foxes,  skunks,  &c.  Notwithataadiiig  tbe 
utmost  care,  more  and  more  of  them  are  jtuij 
caught. 

But  a  few  years  ago  my  mother  thought  it 
**no  knack  at  all^^  to  ruse  thirty  or  forty  good 
nice  turkevs.  A  little  care  and  attention  un- 
til a  week  or  two  old,  and  then  ibej  wot 
where  they  pleased  until  time  to  bc^in  to  feed 
them  in  the  fall, — ^rarely  one  ever  bein^  cau^iL 
Now,  if  you  trust  them  out  of  sight,  there  is 
dancer  of  losing  one  or  more.  Recently  a 
neither  lost  his  *'old  gobbler"  hy  ttsHj  fox 
takmg  it  within  ten  rods  of  him,  iraile  haying. 
A  grand  display  of  hallooing  did  no  good  as 
reynard  bore  off  his  prize  in  triumph.  Last 
summer  he  lost  some  thirty  or  forty  from  ths 
same  cause.  Others  who  have  attempted  ta 
raise  them  lose  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
their  flock  by  means  of  foxes,  skunks,  Ac. 
Of  late,  too,  woodchucks  have  become  so 
plenty  that  we  cannot  raise  beans  in  the  fiekl, 
and  last  season  they  attacked  our  aquashes 
and  pumpkins. 

Now  what  is  the  remedy  P  The  dogs  that 
formerly  took  care  of  these  animals  have  mostly 
succumbed  to  the  two  dollar  yearly  tax.  Sons 
large  fat,  lazy,  ones,  that  have  nx^  ownen, 
yet  remain,  but  those  sprightly  ones,  tbe  ter- 
ror of  woodchucks  and  other  small  vmam, 
have  left  for  the  interests  of  the  sheep-raiser, 
but  to  the  detriment  of  our  crops,  pooltiy, 
&c.  While  I  am  ready  to  admit  Uiat  dogs 
sometimes  kill  sheep,  I  have  good  reason  for 
saying  that  they  are  sometimes  falsely  accused, 
and  that  the  remains  of  many  a  sheep  that  died 
of  disease  or  old  age,  have  been  pointed  to  ss' 
justification  of  the  most  unfounded  chaiges 
against  dogs.  Still  I  am  willing  that  the  ma* 
jority  should  rule.  J.  B. 

Aahfidd,  Mom.,  1867. 


INDIAN  OORN. 

BT  CHARI.E8  O.   LEIJkHD. 

For  many  «  mile  on  every  side 

I  see  toe  solden  oom, 
And  hear  ue  cricket's  notoe  arpond 

Sound  like  a  fairy  bom 
In  concert  with  the  wild  bee*e  drone, 

In  elAn  mnrmon  borne. 

Lone,  Ions  ago,  as  legends  tell, 

The  Indian  falrv  queen 
Unto  the  ancient  Deiawares 

Came  down  upon  the  green, 
An  azure.glory  round  her  head. 

Her  robes  a  vapory  sheen ; 

And  where  she  sat  tobacco  soon 

Its  bitter  fragrance  flung, 
And  where  her  left  hand  touched,  the  1 

Rose  flowering  fresh  and  young; 
And  where  her  right  hand  swept,  the  n 

In  golden  glory  sprang. 

And  whether  you  do  eat  it  roast 

Or  take  it  baked  tn  pone. 
Or  Uke  it  beet  as  Johnny  cake, 

BtiU  let  the  truth  be  known ; 
Tliat  oora  first  came  flrom  fklry  land, 

Aadwas  by  fulrlM  grown. 
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SZTBAJ0T8  AND 


TOBAOOO  AND  BAD  HABITS.     ' 

Why  fa  It  that  so  many  yoimg  men  will  soil 
tbemselYea  with  tobacco?  A  cigar,  a  Btore  pipe 
hat,  a  walking  cane,  a  moustache,  and  exemption 
fW>m  labor  appear  to  be  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  gentleman  which  some  of  onr  jonng  men 
have  the  ambition  to  emahrte.  Why  lonnglng, 
tobacco-asing,  mm-drinking  and  rile  language 
are  so  much  more  comely  to  the  young  man  than 
to  the  young  woman,  I  could  never  understand. 
If  I  were  a  man,  I'd  be  a  man,  and  not  depend  on 
relations  for  support,  nor  on  something  **to  turn 
up"  for  a  living;  nor  wquld  I  become  the  slave  of 
so  oflfensive,  so  debasing  and  so  unclean  a  habit  as 
the  use  of  tobacco ;  which  it  is  well  known  tends 
to  create  an  appetite  or  desire  for  more  active 
stimulants.  Toung  men  beware ;  unless  you  make 
up  your  minds  to  reform,  unless  you  resolve  im- 
mediately to,  slip  your  neck  entirely  clear  of  the 
noose  which  your  tobacco  and  loafing  habits  have 
thrown  over  your  heads,  your  escape  wHl  be  evi- 
dence that  the  days  of  miracles  have  not  as  yet 
departed.  Coka. 

Eatt  Charlemont,  Meus.,  Sepl,f  1867. 

Bbmarks.— The  Chemical  ATetM  notices  a  letter 
written  by  the  Abbe  Migne,  a  celebrated  literary 
gentleman  of  France,  in  which  he  condemns  the 
use  of  tobacco,  in  a  manner  which  is  well  calculated 
to  enforce  the  admonitions  of  our  fidr  correspond- 
ent Of  his  own  experience  M.  Mlgne  says :  "When 
we  began  the  editing  of  our  lectures  on  analytical 
mechanios,  we  used  snuff  to  excess,  taking  20  to  30 
grammes  per  day,  incessantly  having  recourse  to 
the  fatal  box  and  snuffing  up  the  dangerous  stimu- 
lant The  effect  of  it  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
stiffening  of  the  nervous  system,  which  we  could 
not  account  for ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  rapid  loss  of 
memory,  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the  past. 
We  had  learned  several  languages  by  their  roots, 
and  onr  memory  was  often  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 
Frightened  at  this  considerable  loss,  we  resolved 
In  September,  1861,  to  renounce  the  use  of  snuff 
and  cigars  forever.  This  resolution  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  veritable  restoration  to  health  and 
spirits,  and  our  memory  recovered  all  its  sensibili- 
ty and  force." 

The  NetM  adds  that  "the  same  thing  happened 
to  M.  Dttbrunfout,  the  celebrated  chemist,  in 
renouncing  the  use  of  tobacco." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  this  country  every 
man  attains  whatever  rank  of  position  he  aspires 
to  and  Is  qualified  for.  Toung  men  should  there- 
fore carefully  avoid  everything  which  lowers  or 
delMses  themselves  in  their  own  estimation. 
While  tobacco  stupefies  the  Intellect  and  injures 
the  health,  we  belleye  that  every  one  who  has 
become  addicted  to  the  habit  must  be  conscious 
of  a  defilement,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
unfits  him  for  association  with  the  neat  and  tidy. 
*'One  of  the  most  pain  Ail  recollecttons  of  my  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  tobacco,"  said  a  firlend  to  us, 
who  had  abandoned  its  use,  ''is  that  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  growing  preference  on  my  part  for  those 
phuies  and  that  company  which  tolerated  and  en- 
cooraged  the  indulgence  of  my  vile  habit."  «*Blrds 
of  a  feather  flock  together/'  says  the  old  adage. 


Onr  ndlfoad  mftnagen,  In  fltthig  up  the  *'8moking 
Car"  of  their  passenger  trains  with  gaming  facili- 
ties, recognize  this  principle  of  association,— a 
principle  which  no  young  man  who  indulges  the 
weed  should  ever  forget 

But  aside  from  Its  li^urious  and  debasing  eflbcts, 
what  a  miserably  disgusting  habit  it  is !  Look  at 
the  spittoons  of  our  public  houses,  at  the  puddles 
in  our  cars  and  steamboats !  Think  where  all  this 
ofii^nsive  liquid  comes  firom,  and  if  you  must,  why 
then,  continne  to 

"Bmoke— puff— spit— spurt," 
But  pray  do  it  in  some  place  and  in  some  way 
that  will  incommode  as  few  of  your  fellow  beings 
as  possible. 

We  must  close  this  "Extract  and  Reply,"  with 
an  extract  from  the  "Musings  of  a  Fond  Mother," 
recently  contributed  to  the  VtrmotU  Record.  After 
detailing  the  accomplishments  of  her  "blessed 
boy"  in  the  graceftil  use  of  "the  weed"  in  all  its 
forms,  this  fond  mother  proceeds :— 

Already  hit  ftuse  begins  to  wear 

A  beautifal  sallow  hue; 
And  Boon  I  expect  to  see  his  nerves 

Shake  ■•  his  father's  do : 
Puff— mancb— spit— epnrt— 
A  promieing  lad  is  our  ICandelbert  f 

Ofhow  I  wish  it  would  do  for  sm 

To  learn  to  smoke  and  chew  I 
It  looks  so  nice,  it  smells  so  sweet— 

The  cigar  ana  Honey-Dew  I 
Smoke— chew— spit— 4purt— 
I  wish  /could  do  it  like  Mandelbertt 

But  then— I  can  look  at  my  darling  boy. 

And  MteU  his  daddy  dear, 
And  see  the  rich  tints  of  the  Hon^-Dew 

On  the  stove  and  the  carpet  right  here  I 
Fume — stain— «pit— spurt— 
A  blessed  boy  is  my  Mandelbert  I 

SUBSTTTUTB  FOB  BEB-BBEAD  KOT  TBT  FOUND. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondents 
"Selrahc"  and  H.  Alley,  for  their  snggestlons,  but 
fear  that  the  remedy  is  not  yet  found.  Bees  will 
not  use  rye  meal  when  there  are  blossoms  within 
their  range ;  neither  will  they  carry  in  saw-dust 
except  at  such  times  as  they  will  rye  meal.  Now 
is  sawdust  a  substitute  for  pollen  ?  or  why  will 
thev  gather  it  and  take  it  into  their  hives  ?  In  the 
spring  of  1866  our  bees  were  in  very  good  condi- 
tion with  a  good  supply  of  honey  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  hees  In  each  stock.  They  commenced 
work  early  in  the  season,  and  thus  gave  promise 
of  doing  well.  Soon  after  they  began  their  work, 
combined  circumstances  deprivecT  them  of  their 
usual  supplies  and  in  autumn  they  had  less  food  in 
their  hives  than  when  they  were  put  out  in  the 
spring.  The  result  was,  a  large  loss,  not  frt>m  the 
want  of  honey,  not  from  the  ill-construction  of  the 
hives,  but  from  the  lack  of  bee-bread,  as  I  am  still 
inclined  to  think. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1859  that  X  was 
at  Mr.  Quinby's.  a  hive  containing  bees,  near  his 
door.  On  inauiry  I  learned  that  they  were  to  be 
"brimstoned,*'  being  of  no  value  to  unite  with 
another  swarm  or  to  be  kept  by  themselves, 
because  they  were  old.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  the  swarm  had  been  qneenless,  conse- 
qnently  no  bees  had  been  reared,  and  ere  another 
working  season  those  bees  would  die  of  old  age. 

Twice  our  bees  have  failed  to  rear  brood  in  tne 
latter  part  of  the  season,  and  in  midwinter  before 
tbey  can  be  fed  with  rye  meal,  saw-dust,  or  any- 
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thing  else,  in  the  open  Air,  they  die.    I  think  Mr.  | 
Alley  will  admit  that  if  bees  will  live  as  long  as 
the  honey  lasts  brood  will  not  be  reared  without ; 
"bread."  I 

Supposing  all  the  rye  meal  was  fed  in  spring 
that  could  be  of  any  use ;  and  suppose,  again,  that 
the  old  stocks  would  put  in  enough  of  it  to  last 
them  until  another  spring,  what  are  the  young 
swarms  to  do  for  pollen  when  the  usual  supplies 
fihil  ?  Since  we  cannot  feed  rye  meal  at  any  time 
but  in  early  spring,  (at,  least  I  am  not  aware  that 
we  can,)  we  want  a  substitute  for  pollen  that  may 
be  fed  to  them  at  any  tbne  when  noney  can, — ^in 
early  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  midwinter. 
Without  it,  we  are  unable  to  preserve  numy  swarms 
in  seasons  of  scarcity.  f. 

Matt  Yard,  N.  H,,  8^.  1, 1867. 

yALVATION  FOR  TAXATIOIT. 

We  haye  received  ftom  a  subscriber  in  West- 
fleld,  Mass.,  a  communication  in  which  he  com- 
plains that  the  assessors  of  the  various  towns  and 
cities  in  the  State,  instead  of  taxing  property  at 
its  fair  cash  valne,  as  required  by  their  oaths  of 
offloe,  seem  to  have  faUen  into  the  false  notion  that 
the  city  or  town  that  can  make  the  lowest  return, 
and  thus  cheat  the  most,  is  doing  a  nice  thing,  and 
fkvoring  the  tax-payers.  The  conscientious  asses- 
sor who  wishes  to  discharge  his  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  and  his  oath 
of  oflSce,  is  told  by  the  large  property  holders, 
that  if  he  puts  in  the  property  at  a  fair  cash  value, 
hlB  city  or  town  will  have  to  pay  more  than  its 
share  of  the  State  and  county  tax ;  for,  say  they, 
other  cities  and  towns  do  not  assess  their  property 
for  more  than  one-half  its  value.  The  small  es- 
tates of  th^  fkrmer  and  the  mechanic,  says  our 
correspondent,  are  generally  taxed  at  abont  their 
real  value,  and  why  should  the  man  who  puts  his 
money  into  expensive  dwellings,  or  business 
blocks,  or  factories,  claim  exemption  flnom  the  de- 
mands of  the  law  ?  This  subject  should  be  agi- 
tated, until  assessors  are  made  to  feel  the  disgrace 
if  not  the  penalty  of  fklslfying  their  oaths  to  please 
dishonest  tax-payers. 

COXFOBT  OF  LIMB  Alf  D  MUCK— SUPBBFHOSFHATE 
—LIMB  AKD  WOOD  ASHES.  i 

I  wish  to  inquire  what  quantity  of  lime  shonid 
be  used  in  composting  muck,  to  broadcast  on  grass 
ground  or  on  land  intended  for  grain.    I  nave 
used  Coe's  phosphate  of  lime  on  com,  at  the  rate  ' 
of  abont  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  have  ! 
received  great  benefit  fW>m  its  application.  Would 
more  be  advisable,  where  it  costs  |^.50  per  100 
lbs.,  by  the  barrel  ?    I  would  also  like  to  know  if ; 
phosphate  of  lime  and   wood  ashes  or  common  < 
lime  sown  broadcast  on  wheat  land  would  make  a 
good  dressing.  Hekrt  Humphrbt. 

Corinth,  Vt.,  Aug.  25, 1867. 

Rbmarks.— Any  quantity  of  lime,  firom  five  to 
twenty-five  bushels,  or  more,  per  acre,  wonld  do 
no  harm.  The  limit,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  cott  of  the  Ume,  as,  if  you  use  it, 
yon  wish  to  use  it  prq/Uahfy,  Five  bushels  of  lime 
to  one  cord ;  that  is,  100  bushels  of  peat,  would  I 
jnake  a  top-dressing  that  would  be  sensibly  felt. 
That  would  make  four  loads  of  abont  twenty-six 
bushels  each.   Yon  would  be  likely  to  use  at  least 


eight  such  loads  per  acre,  and  that  wooldroqiin 
ten  bushels  of  lime.  We  think  it  better  to  «n 
lime  moderately  and  often,  rather  than  to  apply  t 
large  quantity  at  once. 

Qusftion  2.  If  the  land  is  good,  and  libaaUy 
manured,  your  praedce  of  using  a  Binall  quotftf 
in  the  hills,  for  the  purpose  we  suppose  of  gtring 
the  com  an  early  and  vigorous  start,  is  just  wi»t 
we  shonid  recommend. 

QuetOon  3.  Either  of  the  articles  which  yoi 
enumerate  wonld  make  an  excellent  dreisiag  for 
wheat,  and  wonld  tend  greatly  to  secure  a  crop. 
The  ashes  or  lime  wonld  probably  be  the  cfaespat, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  sure. 

CROPS  IN  MIBDLBSBX  COITHTT,  MASS. 

We  have  lost  considerable  here  from  too  vnA 
moisture.  Potatoes  rot  badly ;  squash  in  moet 
cases  a  failure ;  meadow  grass  in  many  places  sot 
cut ;  mildew  on  the  leaves  of  shrubs  and  frnii 
trees  common.  Apples  are  more  plentiful  tha 
last  year,  but  not  a  quarter  crop.  Pears  bhglitid 
in  leaf  and  fruit;  grapes  badly  mildewed  in  M, 
and  some  in  frait.  The  northeast  rains  seemed  to 
ipjure  the  grape  leaves  veiy  much. 

My  Concora  vines  in  fruit  have  a  very  hovy 
crop  of  fine  grapes,  and  with  the  exception  of  i 
few  bunches,  are  free  frt>m  mildew ;  so  or  mv  Hsit^ 
ford  Prolific  vines.  Adirondac,  Allen's  Hybrid, 
Underhiirs  Seedling,  Roger's  Hybrids,  Nos.  S,  i 
15, 19,  lona,  Creveling,  Diana,  Isabella  and  eveiy 
variety  I  have,  both  standard  vines  and  nnrseiy 
stock,  have  been  injured  by  mildew  in  the  lesf  to 
some  extent,  except  the  Concords  in  the  nonoy. 
The  new  growth  Is  good  and  free  from  disease,  sod 
I  shall  probably  lose  neither  frait  nor  vine.  The 
Concord,  and  Hartfords,  and  Isabella,  are  as  vig- 
orous as  ever,  and  promise  a  large  yield  of  firalL 
JouK  Flbmeco. 

Sherbom,  Mass.,  Sept.  9, 1867. 

AN  BXPBBT  BBRRT-PICKBJU 

The  berry-pickers,  comprising  both  young  sad 
old,  have  become  a  numerous  and  respectsble 
body,  and  among  them  are  not  a  few  of  your  ftir 
and  intelligent  readers.  Why  should  not  some  le- 
cord  of  their  successful  labors  find  a  place  in  year 
columns.  We  were  fkvored  with  an  accurate  ae- 
count  of  berries  picked  by  Miss  Ellen  M.  Welliog- 
ton,  of  Ashby,  in  1865,  which  we  think  it  wonld  be 
hard  to  beat,  though  we  were  told  by  the  yoea; 
ladv  herself  that  she  could  have  done  even  betta 
had  she  really  tried.  In  one  day  she  picked  thiitf  • 
eight  quarts  of  blueberries ;  the  next  day  rixtj 
quarts  and  a  pint.  These  were  sold  at  the  door 
for  four  cents  per  quart.  In  July,  the  same  year, 
she  picked  683  quarts  of  blueberries  and  whortk> 
berrks  in  twenty-three  days  which  were  sold  it 
the  door  for  ^37.37.  She  picked  in  ail,  that  jear. 
thirty-two  bushels  and  twelve  qnarts,  which  wen 
sold  to  the  collectors  for  972.02.  The  next  yesr, 
1866,  she  picked  and  sold,  as  before,  whortlebenici 
and  blueberries  to  the  amount  of  $50.25         ▼• 

Sept.  7, 1860. 

BWEBT  TOMATO  PIOKLB. 

Will  you  please  reprint  for  the  benefit  of  yoar 
readers  the  following,  which  I  have  foand  tf  le- 
peated  trials  to  be  the  best  receipt  of  the  kind  tint 
nas  yet  met  my  notice. 

Slice  one  gallon  of  green  tomatoes,  and  pat  a 
handfbl  of  salt  to  each  layer  of  tomatoes.  Ut 
them  stand  twelve  hours,  then  drain  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  to  them  two  neen  peppers,  and  frvm  two 
to  four  onions  sUeed.   Take  two  qaarts    ' 
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dder  tlnegur,  a  little  more  tlum  one-lialf  pint  of 
moluses,  and  two  tablemoonftils  of  whole  mns- 
tard,  and  a  teaspoonfal  of  allspice^same  of  clores, 
•ad  heat  nntil  It  begins  to  boil.  Then  put  in  to- 
matoes, onions  and  peppers,  and  let  them  boil  ten 
minntes.  Poor  them  into  a  stone  Jar  and  seal 
tight,  and  pnt  them  in  a  oool  place  for  a  fortnight ; 
after  which  they  will  be  ready  for  nse  and  will 
keep  a  year  without  scalding.  Outib. 

A.  COMPLIMENT  TO  THE  7ABMBB  FROM  MAIKB. 

I  send  enclosed  two  dol&rs  and  fifty  cents  for 
your  paper  one  year,  in  advance.  I  am  the  oldest 
snbscrlber  there  is  abont  here,  and  withont  boast- 
ing, may  say  that  I  have  done  more  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  the  Farmeb  than  any  man  in  town. 

The  New  England  Farmee  is  the  best  paper 
for  farmers  that  was  ever  sent  into  this  State.  I 
manage  all  of  my  farming  and  trading  by  its  sng- 
gestions,  and  wonld  not  do  without  it  for  |^  per 
ytor.  

Anion,  Me,,  Aug.  23, 1867. 

OUBB  TOE  STIFLE. 

Take  while  of  one  egg,  one  table  spoonfhl  honey, 
one  table  spoonftil  fine  salt,  beat  well  together, 
adding  tea  spoonftil  spirits  of  turpentine.    Then 
rob  on  thoroughly,  ana  dry  in  with  a  hot  shovel. 
HiBAM  C.  DEiooe. 

Bradford,  VL,  Sept.  9, 1867. 

OEArriNO  ORAPE  TINES. 

Your  "New  Subscriber"  of  Campello,  inquires 
about  grafting  grape  vines,  and  you  wish  corres- 
pondents to  say  something  to  meet  his  case.  If 
the  following  is  consideredof  use  to  him  you  may 
print  It. 

The  fhiit  growers  of  this  neighborhood  do  not 
succeed  well  in  grafting  the  vine,  and  consider  it 
cheaper  to  buy  large,  two  or  three  year  old  vines 
of  the  variety  desired.  The  sap  of^the  vine  flows 
so  rapidly  immediately  after  the  flrost  leaves  the 
ground  in  the  spring,  that  in  most,  or  nearly  all 
cases,  the  scion  fails  to  unite  with  the  stock,  and 
soon  perishes.  The  most  likely  way  to  succeed  is 
to  graft  in  the  fall,  as  early  as  possible.  Expose 
the  crown  of  the  root,  cut  otT  the  vine  two  inches 
above,  and  *<cleft  graft'*  as  we  do  an  apple  tree ; 
use  a  scion  with  two  buds,  and  cover  up  with  soil 
to  an  inch  above  the  first  bud.  Just  before  the 
ground  freezes  up  place  an  old  box  or  large  flower 
pot  over  it,  and  tnen  soil  and  straw  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  scion  flrom  fireezing,  and  by  spring,  in 
most  cases,  the  union  will  be  complete,  or  sufil- 
ciently  so  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  scion  by  the 
flowing  of  the  sap  in  spring.      John  Fleming. 

Sherbom,  Mau.,  Sept.  9, 1867. 

salt  and  LIMB  FOB  HAT. 

I  have  pnt  in  several  tons  of  hay  on  the  Metcalf 
plan  this  season,  and  have  also  been  informed  that 
the  Shakers  of  Enfield,  N.  H.,  pnt  in  a  bamfUl  last 
year  with  the  lime  alone,  and  that  theh:  hay  came 
ontbright  and  nice.  h.  h. 

Corinth,  Vt.,  Aug.  25, 1867. 

BINOINO  APPLE  TBBEt. 

The  accounts  published  in  the  Fabmbb  last 
spring  of  the  result  of  ringing  apple  trees,  induced 
me  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  young,  thrifty  tree 
that  never  had  borne  but  one  apple,  although  it 
had  blossomed  tall  several  years.  The  bark  was 
removed  when  in  tall  blossom  21  inches  in  length 
around  one  limb  that  was  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  result  is  that  there  now  are  about  fifty  apples 
on  that  limb,  and  only  two  on  the  whole  of  the 
icttof  the  tree.    Seeing  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Wheeler, 


of  the  Concord  Club,  is  cutting  down  his  orchard 
because  of  its  unfhiitfVilness,  I  would  recommend 
the  experiment  to  his  consideration. 

An  Apoloot  fob  a  Farmer. 
Wardaboro;  Vt.,  Aug.  15, 1867. 

SOWING  SPRING  GRAIN  IN  THE  FALL. 

Is  there  any  kind  of  spring  grain  that  can  be 

gut  into  the  ground  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
ring  a  crop  that  will  be  profitable  ?    If  so,  please 
inform  me  what  it  is  and  when  to  sow  it. 
Roibury,  Vt.,  1867.  Touno  Farmer. 

Bemarks.— Spring  lye  or  spring  wheat  may  be 
made  to  become  fall  rye  or  fall  wheat,  by  contin- 
ually sowing  the  products  of  the  same  seed  in  the 
fkll,  but  the  crop  would  not  at  once  be  profitable. 
It  would  have  to  go  through  a  change  of  habit  be- 
fore a  paying  crop  would  be  produced.  That  is, 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  but  only  in  its  habits. 


nCFUDMSZTT  JTBIAIi  AT   UTIOA. 
The  trial  which  was  commenced  at  Utica  on 
the  11th  of  September,  was  an  adjournment 
from  that  held  last  spring  in  the  rainy  week. 
The  following  are  the  entries,  then  made : — 

Plows. 

OZbm  1.— a  sod  plow  for  stiff  soils.  F.  F.  Hol- 
brook,  Boston. 

CUu»  2.— A  plow  for  stubble  land  in  stiff  soils. 
F.  F.  Holbrook,  Boston,  and  Collins  &  Co.,N.  Y. 

Claee  8.— A  sod  plow  for  sandy  soils  and  light 
loams.  A.  L.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  F. 
F.  Holbrook.  Boston,  Mass. 

Clou  4.— A  plow  for  stnbble  land,  which  will 
cut  a  fhrrow  twelve  inches  deep,  with  three  horses, 
which  will  raise  the  lowest  soil  to  the  surface  of 
the  fhrrow.    F.  F.  Holbrook,  and  Collins  &  Co. 

C/a««5.— A  Michigan  soil  and  trench  plow. 
F.  F.  Holbrook,  Boston. 

Class  6.— A  sub-soil^ow  in  connection  with  an 
ordinary  plow.    B.  J.  wheatley,  Duquoin,  111. 

Class  7.^A  ditching  plow  for  opening  drains 
A.  P.  Routt,  Somerset,  Va. 

Class  8.— A  machine  for  excavating  ditches  for 
underdraining.    E.  Heath.  Flowervilie,  N.  T. 

Class  9.^A  steel  plow  for  alluvial  and  unctuouB 
lands,    Collins  &  Co. 

Class  10.— A  swinff  or  side-hill  plow.  F.  F.  Hol- 
brook, Boston,  and  L.  D.  Burch,  Sherburne. 

Harrows  and  ColtlTatora. 
Wm.  H.  Burtis  &  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  one  in 
each  class;  J.  £.  Morgan, Decrfield, one;  Fowlard 
House,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  two-horse  Cultivator ;  N. 
Nishwitz,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  Pulverizing  Har- 
row; N.  Houks,  Appleton,  Maine,  one-horse  Culti- 
vator ;  Brown,  Seirberling  &  Co.,  Massilon,  Ohio, 
a  Shovel  Plow  and  Cultivator  combined;  F. F. 
Holbrook,  Boston,  Mass.,  a  Cultivator ;  Alden  & 
Co.,  Auburn,' N.  Y.,  Cultivator. 

The  small  number  of  entries,  and  the  com- 
paratively  little  interest  which  the  trial  excited 
is  accounted  for  b^  the  correspondent  of  the 
Country  Gentleman  on  the  assumption  that  *'a 
very  small  portion  of  the  numerous  excellent 
plows,  now  made  throughout  the  countiy,  are 
patented ;  and  the  manufacturers  would  derive 
but  little  benefit  from  premiums,  as  the  higher 
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tbe  oommendation,  the  more  numeroos  would 
become  the  imitators,  without  any  protection 
to  the  original  devisors  and  makers/^  while 
othors  see  in  the  strictness  of  the  rules  of  the 
managers,  and  the  severity  and  thoroughness 
of  the  test  proposed,  a  reason  whj  so  few  man> 
ufacturers  were  willing  to  enter  their  imple- 
ments. This  trial,  though  under  the  chaige  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  was 
open  to  all  implement  makers  in  the  country. 
The  judges  who  were  present  were  John  Stanton 
Gould,  of  Hudson,  Chairman ;  Prof.  B.  Pierce, 
of  Harvard  University ;  E.  R.  Potter,  of  Kings- 
ton, R.  I. ;  Peter  Crispell,  Kingston,  N.  Y. ; 
H.  Waterman,  Hudson ;  George  Geddes,  Syra- 
cuse, and  J.  McGraw,  Dryden,  N.  Y. ;  Hon. 
Sanford  Howard,  of  Michigan,  together  with 
President  Patrick  and  Secretary  Johnson. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
port of  **J.  J.  T."  the  correspondent,  of  the 
Coufiiry  GeaUeman,  who  personally  witnessed 
the  trial:— 

The  swivel  plow,  for  side-hlll  as  well  as  level 
ground,  ftom  r.  F.  Holbrook  of  Boston,  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  severe  test  on  a  piece  of  hard  and  grav- 
elly land,  with  a  stony  undersoil.  Although  sub- 
jected to  this  difficult  test,  it  proved  Itself  greatly 
superior  to  the  old  swivel  plows,  efibcting  a  com- 
plete inversion  of  the  sod,  and  doing  fkir  work. 
Burch*s  swivel  plow,  fh>m  Chenango  county,  and 
known  as  the  Chenango  Clipper,  was  tested  briefly, 
and  appears  also  to  do  fUr  work.  The  swivel  plow 
of  C.  W.  Sykes,  Snffleld,  Conn.,  entered  only  for 
exhibition,  quite  diflterent  in  construction  f^om 
other  reversible  plows,  attracted  much  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  the  following  plows 
were  tncd  on  these  grounds :  Holbrook's  univer- 
sal plow,  fh)m  P.  F.  Holbrook,  Boston,  as  **a  sod 
and  subsoil  'plow, like  the  double  Michigan;  Hol- 
brook's  plow  for  lapping  flirrows ;  the  steel  plow 
of  W.whateley,  Springfield,  Ohio;  a  plow  cast 
firom  cast  steel,  flnom  Collins  &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  made  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  known  as  the  Smith 
plow ;  the  Mohawk  valley  clipper,  flrom  Reming- 
ton &  Co.,  Ilion ;  and  R.  J.  Whateley*s  subsoil 
plow,  flrom  Illinois. 

Holbrookes  double  mould-board,  or  sod  and  sub- 
soil plow,  cat  a  farrow  in  very  hard  ground,  about 
ten  or  eleven  inches  deep,  with  four  horses  at- 
tached, throwing  the  sod  completely  under,  and 
piling  the  mellow  subsoil  on  the  top.    Its  opera- 


so  that  a  practiced  hand  might  control  it  with  mach 
precision.  The  three  steel  plows  fjpom  Collins  & 
Co.,  W.  Whatcley,  and  the  Remingtons,  all  did 
handsome  work— the  latter  ^ecially  appeared  to 
be  much  commended  by  thtwnners  present. 

On  the  second  day  ot  tto  trial  (the  12th)  the 
plows  were  tried  in  what  was  termed  stubble 
ground.  A  crop  of  rye  had  been  cut  Irom  the 
ground ;  and  a  dense  growth  of  grass  and  weeds 
covered  the  whole  surface,  in  many  places  fh>m 
one  to  two  feet  high.  Very  few  plows  could  there- 
fore be  expected  to  turn  under  this  heavy  growth. 
All  those  tried  here  did  creditable  work, 
although  most  of  them  failed  to  effect  a  coropleto 
bnxying  of  the  herbage.    Holbrook's  sod  and  sub- 


toiler,  used  the  prevloas  day,  but  with  thefbmrt 
or  smaller  mould-board  removed,  and  dnwobf 
two  horses,  ran  11  inches  deep,  and  threw  oa  frn 
the  bottom  of  the  ftirrow  earth  that  had  never  be- 
fore seen  the  light,  covering  all  the  gnat  and 
weeds  with  scarcely  an  exception. 

Smith's  cast  steel  plow,  (from  CoUlos  &  Co, New 
York,)  designated  as  B  No.  14,  did  handune 
work,  running  9  inches  deep,  and  covering  tbe 
grass  with  a  little  exception.  Holbrook'i  pkw 
Ko.  66  did  about  the  same.  The  work  of  tiie  odien 
was  less  perfect,  although  on  more  fovonUe 
ground,  tneir  performance  would  have  been  neBrir 
unexceptionable.  The  performance  of  W.  Whale- 
ley's  steel  plow  excited  much  conunendatioafimB 
most  of  the  spectators. 

There  were  some  fine  implements  in  the  cfan 
of  Harrows  and  Cultivators. 


Grapes  on  Elms. — ^At  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  Stato  Horticultural  Sodety,!^ 
Hon.  John  B.  Turner,  a  successful  grqw 
grower,  during  a  discussion  on  the  grape,  a4r 
vocated  the  growing  of  grapes  on  ehnt.  Bi 
said: 

*'When,  years  ago,  I  taught  Latin  to  boys, 
we  used  to  read  of  the  ancients  letdne  wt 
grape  vines  clamber  on  elms,  but  I  tbou^ 
little  of  the  statement,  as  a  practical  sngp- 
tion.  But  I  find  that  I  cannot  keep  my  noes 
out  of  the  elms.  If  I  plant  near  an  dm  the 
vine  goes  up  into  it.  1  have  one  vine  that, 
despite  my  remonstrances,  insists  on  going  into 
the  top  of  one  of  my  elms.  From  it  I  sold, 
during  the  past  year,  $100  worth  of  gnyc** 
I  am  therefore  tolerably  well  satisfied  witn  iti 
wilfulness ;  for  these  grapes  did  not  cost  me 
a  cent  for  culture  or  care.  I  am  now  plantinf 
live  stakes  in  my  orchard ;  and  elm  stakes  tber 
are.  Such  stakes  will  save  the  annual  cost  of 
training  and  pruning,  and  judging  from  mj 
experience,  they  will  insure  fruitfulness." 


Ovkr-Eating  Afplbs,  or  Rkpletios.— 
When  this  occurs,  give  the  animal  a  lump  of 
saleratus  of  the  size  of  a  common  apple,  dis- 
solved in  warm  water.  It  is  said  to  giw  in- 
most instantaneous  relief. 

—At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hoiti- 
cnltural  Society,  statements  were  made,  showilg 
the  injurious  eflfect  of  the  air  of  gas-lighted  rooaa 
on  the  health  of  growing  house-plants,  and  on  the 
preservation  of  cut  flowers.  In  reply  to  the  rt- 
mark  of  a  member  that  the  liUury  resulted  nthff 
flrom  the  dry  air  of  furnace  heat  than  from  tliB 
efftect  of  gas,  Mr.  Meehan  gave  instaacei  wUd 
had  come  under  his  observation  In  Gcnnsatowii 
of  people  noted  for  their  success  in  window  ««1- 
ture,  under  the  old  state  of  things,  who  bad  tM 
after  introducing  gas,  although  no  change  tod 
been  made  in  their  old  fiwhioned  heating  vmf^ 
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THX  WABHUTOTOB'  FLUM. 


The  origin  of  this  excellent  plum  is  some- 
what remarkable.  The  original  tree  sprung 
up  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  what  was 
known  as  the  Delancey  farm,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Bowery.  Without  waiting  to  judge  of 
the  tree  by  its  fruit,  it  was  graded  to  some 
common  variety.  As  if  conscious  of  its  innate 
superiority,  it  threw  up  a  sucker  from  its  nat- 
ural root,  which  was  transplanted  and  cared 
for  by  a  Mr.  Bolmar,  a  merchant  of  Chatham 
Street..  As  it  came  into  bearing  about  1818, 
the  remarkable  beauty  and  size  of  the  fruit  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  In  1821  this  fruit 
was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don, by  the  late  Dr.  Hosack,  and  it  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  best  plums  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Downing  says  the  Washington  has  remarka- 
bly huge,  broad,  crumpled  and  glossy  foliage, 


is  a  strong  grower,  and  foims  a  handsome 
round  head.  Like  several  other  varieties  of 
plum,  the  fruit  of  this,  especially  in  sandy  soil, 
does  not  attain  its  full  perfection  until  the  tree 
has  borne  for  several  years.  We  have  measured 
them  very  often  six  inches  in  circumference, 
and  once  from  Mr.^  Bolmar^s  original  tree, 
seven  and  a  quarter  inches. 

Wood,  light  brown,  downy.  Fruit  of  the 
largest  size,  roundish  oval,  with  an  obscnre 
suture,  except  near  the  stalk.  Skin  dull  yel- 
low, with  faint  marblings  of  green,  but  when 
well  ripened,  deep  yellow  with  a  pale  crimson 
blush  or  dots.  Stalk  scarcely  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  a  little  downy,  set  in  a  shallow, 
wide  hollow.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  very  sweet 
and  luscious,  separating  freely  from  the  stone. 
Stone  pointed  at  each  end.  Ripens  ftom 
about  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August. 
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FKEBBBVnrO  FlDAOfl  BTOmSS. 

The  first  care  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  get 
dry  while  collecting  tihem.  In  order  to  do 
this,  set  any  old  box  that  will  hold  a  peck,  in 
the  shade  of  the  house  or  a  tree,  and  as  fiist 
as  the  stones  are  collected  throw  them  into 
the  box  and  add  a  handful  of  moist  soil.  Be- 
fore the  ground  freezes,  sink  the  box  three  or 
four  inches  into  the  ground  and  cover  it  over 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  let 
it  remain  till  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  in 
April  to  fall  to  pieces  readily  when  stirred, 
take  up  the  stones  and  plant  them.  Many  of 
the  stones  will  be  found  with  sprouts  sticking 
out,  and  need  no  cracking,  but  those  that  are 
not  sprouted  should  be  careftUly  cracked  be- 
fore they  are  planted.  Place  the  stones  in 
shallow  furrows  and  cover  them  with  one  inch 
of  soil.  Place  the  stones  about  two  feet  apart 
00  as  to  allow  ample  room  for  budding  them 
when  they  are  ready  for  it. 

If  the  spot  where  they  are  planted  is  a  dry 
one,  or  if  the  season  proves  dry,  it  will  be  well 
to  cover  the  rows  with  boards,  se^  up  an  inch 
from  the  ground,  so  as  to  keep  it  moist  until 
the  young  plants  appear. 

wioBvxLB  nr  asAxrABiiss. 

Some  years  sinoe,  accident  discovered  to  a 
Fiench  farmer  a  very  simple  and  efficient 
method  of  preventing,  or  rather  destroying, 
this  insidious  pest  in  com  and  grain  houses. 

Happening  to  deposit,  in  one  comer  of  a 
building  in  which  there  was  stored  a  quan- 
tity of  grain,  a  few  sheep  skins  from  which 
the  wool  had  not  been  pulled,  he  found,  upon 
examining  them  a  few  days  after,  that  they 
were  literally  covered  with  dead  weevils. 
The  experiment  was  repeated,  and  always 
with  the  same  result. 

On  stirring  the  com,  (wheat,  probably,)  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  although  previously 
infested  to  a  degree  that  forbid  all  hope  of 
saving  it  from  immediate  destraction  by  this 
pertinacious  foe,  not  a  single  insect  was  to  be 
found  among  it.  The  experiment  is  certainly 
worth  trying.  Instead  of  the  sheep  skins, 
which  are  quite  valuable,  we  might  substitute 
those  of  the  woodchuck,  who  is  increasing  to 
an  inconvenient  and  expensive  extent.  What 
killed  the  weevils,  whether  the  fatty  matter  on 
the  skin,  or  something  else,  we  have  not  been 


able  to  leam.    At  any  rate,  let  us  ^  tbe 
woodchuck  skins. 

Fifr&ieNe»Em^amd  Fmwer. 
BTOTXB  VBOM  OHB8HIBB  OOUHTY,  H.  H. 

Agreeably  to  former  practice,  I  send  jn 
some  notes  from  the  immediate  vidni^  of 
Grand  Monadnoc,  that  the  readers  of  the  Fib- 
MER,  in  other  sections,  may  compare  notei  with 
us  in  relation  to  weather,  crops,  &e.  lie 
season  thus  far  has  been  peculiarly  a  wet  one. 
So  dissimilar  to  the  last  two  seasons,  as  to  give 
us  a  wide  range  of  observation  upon  the  ex- 
tremes of  weather,  and  its  varied  efiiects  npon 
the  several  kinds  of  vegetable  production. 

The  summers  of  1865  and  1866,  were  ex- 
tremely dry,  with  very  little  snow  ihe  foDow- 
ing  winters,  which  enabled  the  frost  to  enter 
deep  into  the  ground,  holding  the  eodre 
amount  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  vegettliM 
in  its  ic;^  ^asp,  which  is  always  atten&d  wA 
serious  iniury.  This  can  only  be  avoided  by 
heavy  mulchmg.  If  there  is  but  one  thing  thsk 
demands  to  be  hard  pressed  upon  the  tJSat 
tlon  of  frait  growers  in  this  section  of  cooDtfj, 
it  is  that  of  mulching.  By  the  lessons  of  it 
past,  I  have  been  led  to  beUeve  that  there  ii 
nothing  connected  with  the  science  of  pomol- 
oey,  so  essential  to  success  as  this.  It  pro- 
vides or  furnishes  all  the  requisites  of  i  good 
crop  of  manure,  by  maintaining  an  equilibrion 
of  temperature  in  the  soil,  guarding  igaiiut 
the  injurious  effects  of  drought  in  summer,  and 
frost  in  winter;  it  prevents  the  premstnn 
^pping  of  fruit,  ana  of  the  leaves  whidi  lit 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  matoritjr  of 
Uie  frait  buds  for  another  season^s  crop. 

The  apple  crop  of  this  season  is  quite  smiQt 
the  Baldwin  being  the  only  variety  whick  ii 
bearing  to  any  extent.  Pear  trees  are  geoe^ 
ally  bearing  well.  The  BarUett,  Beurre  Sn- 
perfin,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  seem  to  be 
at  home  in  our  soil,  and  bear  to  a  fault.  ShooU 
the  Superfin  continue  as  it  has  began,  it  moil 
stand  at  the  head  of  field  pears.  It  hu  bat 
one  faxdt — a  tendency  to  overload.  Office 
varieties  of  grapes  all  have  mildewed  bidlr 
but  the  Monadnoc,  (a  seedling — ^fragnut,) 
and  Delaware.  The  Ulinton  seems  the  woi«- 
The  Dcdaware  is  the  grape  for  this  sectioo;  it 
is  hardy,  grows  steady,  bears  eariy  and  tbnih 
dantly,  and  ripens  its  frait.  It  is  now,  (Se(it. 
23,)  nearly  ripe.  All  kinds  of  wild  berries  id 
abundance.  The  biackbernr  crop  was  xwmi*' 
ably  fine,  and  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  tte 
apple  crop,  large  quantities  have  heoL  pn* 
served. 

The  hay  crop  is  very  heavy — the  largest  f« 
many  years.  A  fine  second  crop  is  now  beinc 
fathered.  Notwithstanding  this  boantifiilcrap« 
It  becomes  farmers  to  secure  every  pouad  of 
fodder  possible,  for  our  bams  for  many  jetf* 
have  not  been  so  clean  of  hay  as  at  the  cm^ 
mencement  of  the  present  hay  season.  Iw 
com  crop  is  looking  well,  and  out  of  (be  reiob 
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of  frost.  The  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
inst.,  killed  vines  and  other  tender  plants,  but 
did  but  little  injury  otherwise.  Wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  barley,  have  made  a  heavy  growth  of 
straw,  but  not  above  the  averaee  of  kernel. 
Fields  newly  seeded  to  grass  look  finely — ^hav- 
ing set  thick  and  strong.  Early  varieties  of 
potatoes  are  rotting  badfy,  but  I  think  the  crop 
of  later  varieties  will  be  very  good.  Beans 
and  peas  have  blasted  badly,  and  the  crop  here 
must  be  very  light.  The  hay  and  English 
grains  have  been  well  secured. 

The  time  has  come  when  farming  pays. 
The  long  mooted  question  needs  no  further 
argument.  So  long  as  hay  shall  bring  from 
120  to  $30  per  ton,  beef  $8  to  $10  on  the 
hoof,  and  corn,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
potatoes,  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  garden  vegeta- 
oles,  with  butter  and  cheese,  remain  at  ruling 
prices,  there  can  be  no  safer  or  better  business 
than  fanning.  L.  L.  P. 

East  Jaffrey,  N.  iJ.,  8ept  23,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  our  correspondent  in  relation  to 
the  importance  of  mulching  fruit  trees,  in  con- 
nection with  the  practice  of  Capt.  Pierce,  of 
Arlington,  Mass.,  detailed  in  another  column. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THE   QABBBN  IK  OOTOBIUEL 

The  tiiHe  for  cessation  of  active  labor  in 
the  garden  for  the  season  is  near  at  hand,  and 
maj  be  suddenly  terminated,  so  far  as  to  its 
iumishing  fi*esh  vegetables,  &c.  Owing  to 
the  excessively  wet  and  unusually  cool  and 
damp  season,  our  garden  has  not  given  the 
fladefaction  in  respect  to  some  kinds  of  vege- 
tables and  fraits  we  hoped  for  when  we  planted 
in  the  spring ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  have  little 
to  complain  of.  What  though  the  squash  falls 
short  of  the  usual  abundant  supply,  or  the 
plum  and  cherry  failed,  or  a  few  grapes  were 
Delated  in  ripening,  have  we  not  a  good  supply 
of  most  other  vegetables,  and  the  different 
varieties  of  small  fruits,  sufficient  for  present 
use,  and  a  supply  laid  away  for  winter  ? 

Besides  gathering  and  properly  storing  such 
of  the  crops  as  cannot  be  used  or  marketed 
before  hard  frosts,  there  is  mudi  that  may  be 
done  to  enhance  another  yearns  profit.  Let 
Qs  then  keep  f^ood  heart  and  go  at  it  with  a 
will,  endeavoring  to  remedy  any  failures  of 
the  present  season.  Unquestionably,  by  su- 
perior watchfulness,  and  better,  and  more 
thorough  preparation  and  culture,  much  of  the 
want  of  success  in  a  bad  season  might  be  over- 
come. Heavy  soils  may  be  much  ameliorated 
by  (all  ploughing,  throwing  into  ridges  so  that 
the  frosts,  &c.,  of  a  winter^s  season  may  act 
to  pulverize  and  fine  them.  Perhaps  some 
portions  of  the  garden  may  need  underdrain- 
mg;  the  heavy  rains  and  great  amount  of 
waterfall  of  Uie  past  season,  will  have  shown 


any  portions  where  drainage  is  necessaiy.  If 
possible  to  carry  off  any  surplus  water  by 
drains,  let  it  be  done  this  fall,  without  risking 
the  results  of  another  year.  The  good  effects 
of  manure  are  not  fully  received  when  the  soil 
is  saturated  with  water,  neither  will  plants 
grow  as  freely  when  the  soil  is  wet  or  water 
comes  near  the  surface.  The  evaporation 
which  is  constantly  going  on  from  a  wet  soil, 
tends  to  lower  the  temperature  and  retard 
growth.  Wet  ground  cannot  be  worked  as 
early  in  the  spring,  and  is  sooner  affected 
by  m>sts  in  the  fall,  than  dry.  Continue  the 
work  described  for  September ;  some  of  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  October. 

Asparagus. — If  new  beds  are  desired,  and 
plants  are  at  hand,  they  may  now  be  made. 
The  best  results  aro  had  where  the  ground  is 
worked  deep,  and  well  filled  with  manure. 
Set  the  plants  three  inches  below  the  surface, 
not  less  than  one  foot  apart  each  way.  Old 
beds  ma^  have  the  tops  cut  off  and  cleared, 
and  a  liberal  coat  of  coarse  manure  spread 
over  the  bed  the  last  of  the  month,  or  before 
the  ground  freezos  hard  in  November. 

Beets. — ^PuU  at  the  approach  of  frost,  and 
cut  off  the  tops,  not  too  close,  and  dry  a  little 
in  the  sun,  then  place  them  in  the  ceUar  and 
pack  in  sand  or  earth  to  keep  them  fresh  and 
good  for  winter. 

Blackberribs. — Muck,  'leaf  mold,  or  well 
decomposed  composted  manure  can  be  applied 
to  the  soil  arouna  the  roots  to  advantage,  and 
will  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  another  season. 
^  Currants  ai^d  Gtooseberries. — ^Now  is  the 
time  to  make  cuttings  and  plant  to  increase  the 
plantations.  Select  well  ripened  wood  of  the 
last  ^wth,  and  cut  them  about  a  foot  long, 
and  if  you  wish  to  grow  them  in  tree  form, 
cut  out,  with  a  sharp  knife,  all  the  eyes  except 
two  or  three  at  the  top,  and  set  them  in  the 
jpround  even,  with  the  lower  eye  left  on ;  fill 
m  and  press  the  soil  closely  around  the  lower 
end,  as  upon  the  thoroughness  of  this  in  a 
great  measure  depends  'the  success  of  growing 
cutting  of  any  kind.  If  a  bush  form  is  de- 
sired instead,  the  buds  may  be  left  on.  Cut 
square  off  close  below  a  bud  in  making  cut- 
tings. Af\«r  planting,  cover  with  a  coat  of 
leaves  or  the  like. 

Cabbage. — Plants  sown  this  fall  for  early 
spring  plantine,  may  be  transplanted  into  cold 
frames.  Set  uiem  deep,  down  to  their  leaves 
in  the  soil,  as  the  stem  is  the  most  tender  part ; 
set  thus,  and  watered,  they  will  need  no  out- 
side covering  till  near  the  end  of  November. 
The  late  heiuling  kinds  may  be  lefl  till  hard 
frosts,  without  injury,  before  gathering. 

Carrots. — ^Harvest  before  severe  frosts,  as 
they  are  rather  sensitive  to  cold,  and  preserve 
as  directed  for  beets.  The  tops  may  be  fed  to 
cows  or  other  stock  with  advantage. 

Herbs. — Gather  and  preserve  such  as  have 
not  already  been  gathered. 

Mushrooms.— Trhis  is  a  production  of  grow- 
ing importance   in  certain  localities;  being 
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much  flotigiit  for  by  a  dun  of  epicures  fond  of 
rare  dishes.  They  are  somewhat  particular  as 
to  their  growth  and  treatment,  Ivow  is  a  good 
time  to  construct  the  proper  beds.  The  de- 
tails of  making  the  beds  and  growing  the 
mushroom  is  too  lengthy  for  these  notes,  and 
is  merely  alluded  to  as  a  reminder. 

Continue  to  do  all  seasonable  work,  gather- 
ing crops,  seeds,  &c.,  preparatory  for  winter, 
and  to  advance  or  lessen  the  springes  work. 
Wm.  H.  White. 

8<ndh  WindBor,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1867. 


BIS8T  OBOHABD  IN  MASSAOHtTBBTTS. 

Having  heard  much  of  Capt.  George  Piercers 
orchard,  in  Arlington,  we  took  occasion  to 
visit  it  on  Thurs&y  week.  Its  area  is  about 
^ve  acres,  and  comprises  about  200  trees. 
The  ground  is  under  cultivation,— squashes, 
cauli^wers  and  other  v^etables  being  grown 
among  the  trees.  Capt.  Fierce  does  not  believe 
in  growing  grass  in  orchards,  nor  weeds,  but 
hoMs  to  the  thorough  tillage  thereof.  His 
squash  crop  last  year  was  some  twenty  tons  on 
the  part  of  the  orchard  thus  used.  The  crop 
is  less  bountiful  this  year  than  last,  but  wilC 
probabljTf  net  him  as  much  money,  as  they  sell 
much  higher  than  they  did  last  year.  He 
plants  his  squash  hills  twelve  feet  apart  each 
way.  He  thinks  his  squash  crop  about  as 
cood  as  if  there  were  no  trees.  Tne  trc^  of 
Sie  younger  portion  of  the  orchard  are  thirty- 
six  feet  apart,  and  the  older,  forty  or  more. 

Mulching  is  practiced  by  Capt.  Pierce,  as 
relates  to  hj^  bearing  trees ;  and  such  is  his 
faith  in  this,  that  he  said  he  should  do  it,  did 
his  swam[)  hay  thus  used  cost  him  $40  a  ton ; 
it  cost  him  this  year  about  $15,  hay  beinjg 
scarce  and  high.  His  mulch  cost  hun  980  this 
aeason.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  mulch 
remaining  undecomposed  is  gathered  and  saved 
for  another  year ;  but  if  too  far  eone  for  this, 
it  is  spaded  under.  He  applied  it  about  the 
first  ofJulv  this  season.  It  serves  to  keep  the 
weeds  in  check  and  furnishes  a  nice  clean  bed 
for  the  apples  to  drop  upon,  thus  preventing 
bruising,  and  keeping  tnem  as  clean  as  while 
hanging  upon  the  trees. 

The  Williams  Apple  (Williams*  Favorite, 
Early  Red)  is  his  leading  early  variety,  of 
which  he  has  38  trees,  from  which  he  has  gath- 
ered and  sold  over  200  bushels  this  season,  a 
few  more  still  remaining  on  the  trees,  7  bush- 
els having  been  gathered  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  we  visited  the  captain.  They  sold  for 
(6  a  bushel,  the  highest  this  year,  and  last 
year  the  highest  brought  him  $8  a  bushel.  He 
regards  this  as  the  very  best  market  apple 
known  at  present,  for  the  season  at  which  it  j 
ripens. 

As  they  ripen  and  fall,  they  are  picked 
every  momine,  sorted,  boxed  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket on  the  following  morning.  The  greatest 
amount  gathered  on  any  one  day  was  15  bush- 1 
els.    Capt.  Piercers  Williams  sell  higher  ini 


market  than  others  of  the  nme  variety,  fer« 
owing  to  his  method  of  pruning,  they  are  larger 
and  more  highly  colored. 

The  Porter.  His  next  market  variety  ftr 
die  season  is  the  Porter. 

BaldtDin  Apple.  Of  this  variety  Capt.  Fierce 
has  the  most  remarkable  show  we  nave  ever 
seen.  The  Baldwin  and  Porter  are  of  the  old- 
er portion  of  the  orchard,  and  the  trees  are 
much  larger  than  his  Williams  are,  as  tiie  Isfc- 
ter  were  grafled  on  to  the  former.  The  Bald- 
win trees  are  very  heavily  fruited,  most  extra- 
ordinarily so.  It  is  estimated  that  one  tree 
will  produce,  some  say— ^and  they  are  a|^ 
buyers  and  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
— ^from  20  to  25  barrels ;  and  there  are  other 
trees  not  far  behind  this  in  production.  The 
former  tree,  according  to  our  pacing,  is  sone 
50  feet  from  the  extreme  terminus  of  the  limbs 
on  one  side  to  that  of  the  same  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  tree^s  stem  or  trunk,  from  ac- 
tual measurement  near  the  ground,  is  5k  feet 
in  circumference,  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 
While  the  complaint  was  often  heard  in  d« 
early  part  of  the  season,  that  apples  fell  prema- 
turely, Capt.  Pierce  says,  **too  many  of  mina 
hang  on  the  trees.^^ 

Among  his  miscellaneous  varieties  are  the 
Gravenstein,  the  River,  the  Sour  Bougb,  Hnb- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  Northern  Spy,  Wine  Apple, 
with  some  others  not  recollected.  But  as 
seen.  Captain  Pierce  devotes  his  attention  to 
the  growing  of  the  leading,  because  the  most 
popular,  varieties  of  market  apples.  It  would 
be  hard  to  name  three  other  varieties  oi  the 
apple  which  net  so  good  returns  as  Captain 
Herce^s  three  leading  sorts,  the  Williams,  the 
Porter, -and  the  Baldwin. 

Pruning  Apple  Trees.  Captain  Pierce  staled 
that  he  prunes  about  the  last  of  May  or  first  of 
June,  he  having  satisfied  himself  that  where 
limbs  or  branchlets  are  to  be  cut  off,  there  is 
no  other  period  of  the  year  so  iavomhie  as 
this ;  where  much  wood  u  to  be  removed  be 
does  this  when  there  is  no  crops  growing  on 
the  ground,  cutting  off  the  limos  with  a  saw, 
about  six  inches  or  so  from  where  they  are  to 
be  cut  again  at  the  season  for  healing  over  or 
growing  over.  The  fitness  of  tins  practiee  ii 
clearl3r  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  all  whs 
visit  his  orchard. 

The  Form  of  the  Trees  his  pmninj|r  has  giv- 
en is  particular!;^  noteworthy.  Having  aim- 
ed to  the  splendud  coloring  of  his  Wiluams,  it 
is  owing,  he  said,  to  my  pruning,  so  as  to  let 
in  the  sun.  His  Williams  trees,  we  nej^ected 
to  say,  bear  every  year. 

In  conclusion,  we  asked  Captain  Fieree, 
How  is  it  that  your  trees  are  over-fruited,  as 
it  were,  while  almost  everybody  else  comphiBS 
that  he  has  no  fruit,  though  plenty  of  bloom? 
Said  the  sage  orchardist :  **I  prepare  and  tiS 
my  ground  well,  keep  off  and  destroy  cater- 
pulaxs,  canker-worms,  web-worms,  prune  wj 
trees  myself,  &c.    It  is  no  matter  what  I  urn 
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doiai^,  if  web-wonnff  or  caterpillan  are  maiii* 
fetted  from  tent  or  web,  1  go  tod  destroy 
them  forthwith ;  in  brief,  I  comply  with  «U  the 
coDdidooB,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  of  a  good 
apple  crop,  and  I  get  one  amraally,  while  my 
neighbors,  failing  to  do  so,  have  become  dis- 
conraged  and  are  and  have  been  digging  up 
their  trees/*  Is  be  not  right,  reader  P  Is  it 
not  just  as  impossible  for  apple  trees  to  make 
fruit  without  suitable  culture  and  plant  food, 
as  it  is  for  a  cow  to  make  a  good  mess  of  milk 
without  plenty  of  good  and  suitable  feed  ? — 
Boston  Cultivator,  cd>r. 


HINTB  ON  MAKTrfQ  (KX>D  BXTTTEB. 

Mrs.  N.  Noman,  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  fur- 
nishes the  following  sensible  directions  and 
cautions  in  respect  to  the  management  of  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
New  York  Farmers*  Club  :— 

Set  your  milk  where  the  wind  will  not  blow 
on  it,  ibr  the  wind  dries  the  cream,  and  dried 
cream  will  not  make  butter.  In  warm  weather 
keep  your  cream  still,  for  if  you  want  your 
cream  to  become  sour  stir  it  oAen.  Very  sour 
cream  will  not  produce  a  good  quality  of  but- 
ter. In  cool  or  cold  weather,  don*t  think  that 
you  must  let  your  milk  set  until  it  is  sour  be- 
fore you  take  off  the  cream.  Forty-eight 
hours  is  sufficient  time  for  milk  to  produce  all 
the  cream  it  is  capable  of  producing.  In  a 
rieht  temperature  it  will  rise  in  less  time. 
Much  poor  butter  is  the  result  of  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  cream.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  warm 
weather  to  save  strippings,  about  a  quart  night 
and  morning  from  each  cow,  and  chum  every 
day.  Chum  your  cream  as  cool  as  possible  in 
wann  weather.  Much  butter  is  spoiled  by 
churning  the  cream  too  warm.  If  your  butter 
comes  rather  warm,  put  in  twice  the  salt  you 
Qsoally  do,  work  your  butter  just  enough  to 
mix  the  salt  well  through  it,  and  set  it  away  in 
a  cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  take 
it  up  and  work  it  over.  Much  of  the  salt  will 
be  dissolved  and  will  work  out.  Thoroughly 
deanse  your  butter  with  salt.  Use  no  cold 
water  about  your  butter,  for  you  cannot 
cleanse  butter  or  any  other  lump  of  mase 
with  water.  Some  women  talk  as  though  but- 
ter was  not  fit  to  eat  unless  it  is  first  washed 
with  cold  water.  If  butter  is  not  fit  to  eat 
without  being  washed  with  water,  it  is  not  by 
being  washed.  Water  always  damages  butter. 
Butter  that  is  washed  with  water  is  not  fit  to 
pack,  for  it  will  not  keep.  When  the  brine 
that  oozes  from  your  butter  as  you  work  it  is 
dear,  that  is,  clear  from  milk — ^it  is  worked 
enough-^onH  give  it  another  stroke,  except 
to  get  it  into  shape.  Pack  your  butter  in  per- 
fecdy  clean  vessels,  and  keep  it  well  covered 
with  strong  brine.  When  yon  use  your  but- 
ter set  it  on  the  table  just  as  yon  cut  it  cut  of 
^  tub,  for  it  is  injured  if  worked  after  it  has 
been  packed. 


THB  nBB  OS  TBM  HXABTH. 

BY  MIS.  7BA9GBS  DAITA  OAGB. 

There  is  m  \nxm  rare  In  the  carpet  of  BmeeelB, 

And  splendor  in  pletarea  thai  bang  on  tlie  wall, 
And  grace  in  the  cnrudn,  wiih  rainbow*hucd  touels, 

And  brilliance  in  gao-light.  that  flashes  o'er  all ; 
Bat.  give  me  the  glow  of  the  bright^blaslng  fire, 

That  sparkles  and  snaps  as  it  echoes  youi  mirth, 
And  leaps,  In  its  Joy,  ap  the  chimney  still  bigher, 
When  the  cold  winds  without  make  as  draw  near  the 
hearth ; 
The  old-fashioned  fire,  the  cheerftil  wood  fire, 
The  maple*wood  fire,  that  boms  od  the  hearth. 

As  I  feel  its  warm  glow,  I  remember  my  childhood, 
And  the  circle  of  loved  ones  that  drew  round  our 
board; 
The  winter  eve  sports,  with  the  nats  trom  the  wild- 
wood, 
The  apples  and  dder  from  cellars  well  stored ; 
I  bear  in  Its  ro«r  the  wild  hhoat  of  my  brothers, 

And  the  langfa  of  my  sisters,  in  ionoceni  mirth, 
And  the  voice  of  mv  aire,  as  he  reads  to  my  mother, 
Who  knits  by  the  flreilffht  that  glows  from  the  hearth; 
The  old  open  tire,  the  health-giving  fire, 
The  home-cheering  fire  thati^ows  on  the  hearth. 

Like  the  strong  and  trae-hearted,  it  warms  Its   sur- 
roundings. 
The  Jamb  and  the  mantle,  the  hearth-stone  and  wall, 
And  over  the  houfehold  gives  out  Its  aboa  tidings, 

Till  a  rose-tinv  d  radiance  is  spread  over  all. 
If  you  lay  on  the  fufl,  it  never  burns  brightly, 

Till  the  day's  work  Is  done,  and  wo  lay  by  our  mirth; 
Then  we  gather  the  embers  and  bury  tbem  lightly, 
At  morn  to  renew  the  fresh  fire  on  the  hearth— 
The oldfafthioned fire,  he llfe*giving  fire, 
The  broad-glowing  fire  that  burns  on  the  hearth. 

It  reminds  us  of  friends  that  we  draw  to  the  nearer. 

When  winds  of  mieibrtune  blow  heavy  and  chill, 
And  feel  with  each  blast,  they  are  warmer  and  dearer, 

And  ready  to  help  us  and  comfort  us  still— 
Friends  that  never  grow  cold  till  the  long  day  Is  ended. 

And  the  ashea  are  laid  to  their  rest  in  the  earth. 
And  the  spirit,  still  glowlnff,  to  Ood  hath  ascended, 

To  rekindle  new  iires,  like  the  coal  on  the  hearth; 
Then  give  me  the  fire,  the  fresh-glowlns  fire, 
The  bright  open  fire,  that  bums  on  the  hearth. 

Yon  will  tell  me  a  ttove  heats  a  room  in  a  minute, 

Sspcls  the  cold  air,  and  I  know  it  is  so; 
But  open  a  door,  is  tbere  anjthlnff  in  it  ?— 

Your  warmth  is  all  gone — ^there's  not  even  a  glow; 
Just  like  modem  friends,  one  Is  every  day  meeting. 

All  professions  and  smiles,  as  the  impulse  gives  birth, 
But  as  black  and  as  cold,  at  the  next  hour  ofgreeting. 
As  your  stove  thAt  has  banished  the  fire  from  the 
hearth ; 
Then  give  me  the  fire,  the  old-fashioned  fire, 
The  bright-glowing  fire,  that  burns  on  the  hearth. 


XZTBAOTB  AND  BXFIilES. 

OAROBT  IN  OOWS. 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  I  commenced  using 
saltpetre  in  case  of  garget,  or  swelled  or  caked  bag. 
As  soon  as  the  disease  shows  itself,  take  one  table- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  for  a  dose,  which  Is  to  be  ad- 
ministered three  days  in  succession,  and  then  wait 
a  day  or  two,  and  if  the  cow  is  not  relieved  repeat 
the  doses.  In  extreme  cases  the  doses  may  re- 
quire to  be  repeated  three  times.  If  this  does  not 
cure,  you  may  as  well  turn  the  cow  out  to  fat.  If 
the  cow  will  not  drink  it  in  slop  nor  eat  it  in  meal 
or  other  mess,  take  a  conmion  sized  potato,  cot  it 
in  the  middle,  take  out  the  inside,  so  that  it  will 
bold  the  dose,  put  the  saltpetre  into  the  cavity,  put 
the  halves  together,  and  put  it  down  among  the 
cow's  grinders  and  she  will  eat  it  readily.  I  have 
received  four  times  the  benefit  firom  the  above 
treatment  than  I  ever  did  from  any  other.  I  have 
also  dissolved  the  saltpetre  in  cold  water,  and  rub- 
bed the  nlder  thoroughly  with  It.    In  ordinal/ 
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cases  of  caked  bags,  with  cows  or  heifbn,  the 
iMithiDg  with  aaltpedre  and  cold  water  is  as  good 
as  anything  that  can  be  done.  O.  Fobtsb. 

Tmbridffe,  Vt.,  Sept.  6, 1867. 

CRBinCAL  TBBMB. 

«Some  knowledge  of  chemistiy  has  now  become 
a  necessity  to  agncaltnriBts ;"  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fair  presumption,  tliat  only  a  small  minori- 
ty of  your  readers  are  conversant  with  yegetable 
physiology,  or  would  be  Interested  in  its  discus- 
sion, I,  as  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  readers  of 
your  paper,  am  pleased  to  observe  that  you  have 
admitted  to  your  columns  some  articles  on  that 
most  interesting  branch  of  organic  chemistry ;  and 
that  you  are  now  publishing  elementary  instruc- 
tion for  farmers,  under  the  title  of  ''Chemical 
Terms."  . 

Good  instructors  are  wont  to  encourage  their 
pupils  to  ask  questions,  that  they  may  the  more 
readily  remove  the  difficulties  that  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves  to  learners. 

Emboldened  by  such  considerations,  I  submit 
the  following—quoting  fl*om  an  article  in  your 
issue  of  the  7th  of  September,  lust. 

**Synihe9u.-^l%  means  to  reconstruct,  to  reunite 
the  separated  elements." 

Is  not  the  putting  together,  in  proper  propor- 
tions, of  the  elements  of  a  compound  body,  wheth- 
er or  not  such  elements  have  been  previously  uni- 
ed,  syntlietis  ?  Is  synthesis,  necescarlly,  a  re-con- 
struction, a  r0-union  ? 

"So/u^toM.— When  a  solid  body  is  dissolved  in 
a  liquid,  so  as  to  become  clear  and  transparent, 
it  is  called  a  solution.  In  this  case  the  particles 
are  so  minutely  divided  that  they  are  not  percept- 
ible by  the  eye."  According  to  a  strict  gram- 
matical rendering  of  the  first  part  of  this  last 
quotation,  the  pronoun  {U)  represents  ''a  solid 
body ;"  and  the  definition  may  be  correct,  when 
applied  to  many,  and  perhaps  to  a  majority  of 
soluble  bodies ;  yet  as  a  general  definition,  it  con- 
flicts with  numerous  facts. 

Are  not  the  various  dyes,  (before  precipitation,) 
which  are  neither  "clear"  nor  "transparent,"  true 
solutions  of  coloring  matters?  "The  particles," 
as  such',  are  undistlngulshable  both  in  the  solid 
state,  and  in  solution ;  but  in  colored  solution,  they 
are  not.  In  the  aggregate,  invisible. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  definitions  of  chemical 
terms,  found  in  our  standard  works,  having  passed 
the  scrutiny  of  most  eminent  chemists,  are  not 
susceptible  of  much  Improvement  at  our  hands, 
either  in  cleaniess  or  accuracy. 

Please  compare  the  following  definition,  fh)m 
"Webster's  Last  Unabridged,"  with  that  which  I 
have  under  consideration : 

^^SoluHon.  Def  4.— The  action  of  an  attraction  be- 
tween one  or  more  solldB  and  a  fluid  when  brought  In 
contact,  hy  which  the  former  become  themselves  fluid, 
and  arc  difi\i>ed  through  the  latter  without  other  change 
or  loss  of  properties;  the  state  of  a  body  as  thus  du- 
fused.''  I-  B.  Uartwejll. 

WWdmoimUey  Mats.,  Sept.  13, 1867. 

A  SICK  ox. 

I  have  an  ox  who  breathes  heavily,  and  occa- 
sionally throws  mucus  from  the  nostrils.  The 
first  symptom  of  disease  I  noticed  was  a  cough, 
which  appeared  in  April  last,  and  has  continued 
to  this  time.  I  bound  a  bag  of  soap  and  salt  on 
the  head  between  the  horns,  and  then  tried  spirits 
of  turpentine  every  day  for  two  weeks. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  cattle  having  glanders  ? 

Warwick,  Mass.,  1867.  o.  p. 

Remarks.— From  the  above  description,  we 
should  think  there  was  some  obstruction  in  the 


nasal  gland  of  the  animal;  some  foreign 
introduced  there  which  causes  irritatkniy 
and  mncns.    Send  for  your  physician  n> 
him  if  you  have  no  veterinary  practitiaBer  nev. 
At  any  rate  do  not  apply  violent  remedies. 

A  BAD  HUMOB  IK  A  EOB8B. 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to  a  disenw 
in  a  horse  which  I  bought  somewhere  about  a  yev 
ago,  which  had  been  much  heated  by  being  dnvea 
too  hard.  He  is  now  troubled  by  a  hnmor  which 
comes  out  all  over  the  animal  in  small  acafas, 
making  it  very  uneasy  by  spells  dnring  each  day, 
during  which  it  rubs  its  mane  and  tail  rioleiiKly. 
Can  yon  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  ta 
get  rid  of  the  humor,  and  relieve  the  aoimal  ? 

Sharon,  Mass.,  Sept.  23, 1867.  J.  B. 

BBicABKs.~Although  the  disease  in  this  case 
may  be  difi'erent  firom  the  mange,  we  think  oar 
correspondent  will  be  Interested  by  the  following 
extracts  fh>mTouatt's  description  of  that  disorder 
and  directions  for  its  cure.  Bvery  case  of  itchi- 
ness of  the  skin,  he  says,  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  as  the  disease,  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  itch  in  the  human  subject,  affects  most  of 
our  domestic  animals. 

"In  an  animal  afitscted  with  mange,  the  catidB 
and  the  hair  &11  oflf,  and  there  is,  as  in  obstinate 
surfeit,  a  bare  spot  covered  with  scnrf— -some  flnid 
oozing  firom  the  skin  beneath,  and  this  /*hM>BTiyf 
to  a  scab,  which  likewise  soon  peels  off,  and  le 
a  wider  spot.  The  mange  generally  first  ; 
on  the  neck  at  the  root  of  the  mane,  and  its  i 
ence  may  be  suspected  even  before  the  blotches 
appear,  and  when  there  is  only  considerable  itchi- 
ness of  the  part,  by  the  ease  with  which  the  siMrt 
hair  at  the  root  of  the  mane  is  plucked  oat.  Fram 
the  neck  it  spreads  upward  to  the  head,  or  dovD> 
ward  to  the  withers  and  back,  and  occasionally 
extends  over  the  whole  carcass  of  the  hocsa. 
Amidst  the  whole  list  of  diseases  to  which  the 
horse  is  exposed,  there  is  not  one  more  higlily 
contagious  than  mange.  If  it  once  gets  into  a 
stable,  it  spreads  through  it,  for  the  slightest  con- 
tact seems  to  be  snflAcient  for  the  commonicatkm 
of  this  noisome  complaint  Mange  has  been  said 
to  originate  in  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  i 
ment  of  the  stable.  The  actual  cause  of  i 
however.  Is  the  existence  of  a  parasite  barrowiag 
in  the  skin.  The  name  of  the  insect  is  Aemrm 
equi,  and  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  parasits 
producing  the  itch  in  man.  Physic  is  the  fint 
step  in  the  progress  towards  cure.  There  mass 
also  be  some  local  application.  That  which  is 
most  efibctual  in  curing  the  Itch  in  the  haman  be- 
ing ifiust  form  the  basis  of  every  local  applicstioa 
for  the  cure  of  the  mange  in  the  horse.  Snlplnr 
is  indispensable  In  every  unguent  for  manse.  It  ii 
the  sheet  anchor  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  In  an 
early  and  not  very  acute  state  of  mange,  eqoal 
portions  of  sulphur,  turpentine,  and  train-oil, 
gently  but  well  nibbed  on  the  part,  will  be  appUsd 
with  advantage.  A  tolerably  stout  brash,  or  crcn 
a  currycomb,  lightly  applied,  shoald  be  used,  ii 
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order  to  remove  the  dandrlff  or  Bcnrf,  wherever 
there  is  any  appearance  of  mange.  After  that, 
the  horse  shonld  be  washed  with  strong  soap  and 
water  as  fisr  as  the  disease  has  extended;  and, 
when  he  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  the  ointment 
Bhoald  be  well  nibbed  in  with  the  naked  hand,  or 
with  a  piece  of  flannel.  More  good  will  be  done 
by  a  little  of  the  ointment  being  well  mbbed  in, 
(ban  by  a  great  deal  being  merely  smeared  over 
the  part.  The  mbbing  shonld  be  daily  repeated. 
Dnring  the  application  of  the  ointment,  and  as 
soon  as  the  physic  has  set,  an  alterative  ball  or 
powder,  similar  to  those  recommended  for  the 
other  afliectionsof  the  skin,  shonld  be  daily  given. 
If,  after  some  days  have  passed,  no  progress  shonld 
appear  to  have  been  made,  half  a  pound  of  sulphor 
shoold  be  well  mixed  with  a  pint  of  oil  of  tar,  and 
the  affected  parts  rubbed,  as  before.  On  every 
fifth  or  sixth  day  the  ointment  should  be  washed 
off  with  warm  soap  and  water.  The  progress  to- 
iraids  cure  will  thus  be  ascertained,  and  the  skin 
will  be  cleansed,  audits  pores  opened  for  the  more 
effectual  application  of  the  ointment. 

The  horse  should  be  well  supplied  with  nourish- 
ing, but  not  stimulating  food.  As  much  green 
ibed  as  he  will  eat  should  be  given  to  him,  or, 
what  is  far  better,  he  should  be  turned  out,  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  cold.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  be  assured  that  every  mangy  place  has  been 
anointed.  It  will  be  prudent  to  give  two  or  three 
dressings  after  the  horse  has  been  apparently  cured, 
and  to  continue  the  alteratives  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight." 

After  a  cure  has  been  effected,  the  blankets,  har- 
ness, currycomb,  rack,  manger,  and  everything 
about  the  horse  must  be  thoroughly  purified  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 


SICK  TUBKBTS. 

In  addition  to  my  inquiry  of  August  26th,  regard- 
ing sick  turkeys,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  disease 
I  refer  to  is  not  what  is  recorded  in  the  hen  books 
as  "Shooting  Red,"  or  the  time  when  the  turkeys 
head  turns  to  a  red  color,  and  the  turkey  begins 
to  come  to  maturity.  The  hen  books  give  very 
little  information  on  this  disease  and  the  remedy. 
Can  you  or  some  of  your  subscribers  give  me 
more  light  on  this  subject  ?  o.  e.  k. 

Shrewsbury  f  Mass.,  Sept,,  1867. 

Rbmakks.— In  a  long  experience  in  raising  tur- 
kies,  we  never  met  with  a  case  of  the  shooting  red, 
and  must,  therefore,  call  upon  some  of  our  better 
informed  correspondents  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  "G.  E.  H." 

BBB8  AMD  PBACHBB. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  made  complaint  that 
Ry  heea  are  destroying  his  peaches,  and  that  I 
aeep  so  many  bees  that  they  cannot  get  enough  at 
home  and  have  to  go  abroad  to  get  their  living ! 
The  peaches  alluded  to,  wither  and  rot  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  There  are  plenty  of  bees  owned  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  I  consider  the  accwation 
vwird,  that  my  bees  are  the  sole  perpetrators  of  the 
deed,  providing  that  bees  are  injurxotis  to  peaches! 
forlthhik  that  they  are  as  likely  to  go  quite  a 


distance  fh>m  the  hive  to  gather  sweets  for  their 
sustenance  as  to  remain  near  at  home. 

Will  you  please  to  inform  me  through  the 
Farmbr  whether  bees  are  or  are  not  injurious  to 
peaches  ?  j.  a.  a. 

BrookjMd,  Mass.,  1867. 

Rbxabxs,— We  have  watched  the  action  of  bees, 
wasps,  hornets  and  other  insects  upon  fruit  for 
many  years,  but  have  never  known  them  to  injure 
it  while  in  a  perfectly  sound  state.  If  the  skin  of 
the  peach  is  broken  by  a  blow,  or  by  cracking, 
and  the  juice  flows  out,  the  bees  soon  know  it  and 
will  help  themselves  to  a  meal;  so  will  wasps, 
hornets,  flies,  and  probably  other  insects.  We  do 
not  know  that  bees  have  the  power  of  perforating 
the  skin,  if  they  would. 

TEB  SEABOWy  CB0P8  AND  INSECTS,  IN  WORCESTER 
COUNTY,  MASS. 

The  first  crop  of  hay  was  a  maximum  yield,  and 
notwithstanding  the  rainy  season,  was  secured  in 
lair  order.  The  second  crop,  or  rowen,  is  abun- 
dant, beyond  all  precedent  within  the  memory  of 
an  old  man.  Oats,  above  medium.  Barley  good. 
Early  sowed  spring  wheat,  first  rate,  as. usual; 
late  sowed,  wonhless,  as  usual.  Com,  belbw  me- 
dium, and  has  been  considered  rathf-r  late,  but 
with  the  fine  weather,  it  is  now  rapidly  passing  the 
boundary  of  danger  from  frost.  Potafoes  are  be- 
lieved to  be  a  complete  failure  on  all  wet  land, 
and  they  do  not  promise  more  than  half  a  crop 
on  such  lots  as  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  tho 
rot.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  fanners  that  the 
rot  of  the  tuber  will  yet  be  as  universal  as  is  the 
blight  of  the  tops,  from  which  no  potato  field  es- 
capes. 

Small  fruits  have  been  most  abundant.  Peach- 
es few ;  pears  are  plenty,  but  crack  badly,  and  lack 
their  usual  flavor.  The  crop  of  apples  is,  perhaps, 
a  one  hundred  per  cent,  improvement  on  last  year, 
but  is  still  one  of  the  smallest. 

Canker  worms  have  been  about  us  for  a  few 
yearn  past,  but  this  year  they  were  In  diminuendo. 
The  tents  of  caterpillars  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  Turkish  curculio,  in  spite  of  all  our  jarring 
and  other  warfkre,  ofiisubive  and  defensive,  wa« 
present  in  snlficient  numbers  to  destroy,  as  usual, 
nearly  all  the  plums,  and  to  disfigure  what  few 
apples  we  have.  The  white  grubs,  or  larva  of  the 
Dor  beetle,  have  seriously  injured  many  com 
fields,  while  a  certain  odious  and  odorous  little 
animal  is  now  doing  good  service  in  removing  the 
grubs  from  the  com  hills.         I.  B.  Hartwbll. 

mmnsonviUe,  Mass.,  Sept.  13, 1867. 

GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE. 

Your  Campello  correspondent  wishing  to  know 
how  and  when  to  graft  his  grape  vines,  I  will  give 
him  my  method,  as  follows :— Cut  the  scions  late 
in  the  fall,  and  keep  them  in  damp  sand  in  the 
cellar  through  the  winter ;  in  the  spring,  after  the 
vines  have  commenced  growing,  and  the  buds 
have  burst  open,  remove  the  earth  from  around 
the  stock,  and  cut  it  off  about  one  inch  below  the 
surface  and  split  it  as  in  cleft  grafting ;  take  scions 
with  two  buds,  and  sharpen  them  in  the  form  of  a 
wed^re,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  lower  bud 
one  inch  above  the  stock  when  it  is  inserted,  then 
insert,  and  as  they  will  not  need  any  binding,  re- 
place the  earth  so  as  to  leave  the  lower  hnd  Just 
helow  the  surface ;  keep  it  moist  by  mulching  or 
flrequent  watering.  If  suckers  come  up  from  the 
root,  pinch  them  back  as  often  as  they  appear. 
B.  L.  Stetson. 

South  Bamwer,  Mass.,  Aug.  26, 1867 
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A  8IJB1JBBAN   OB  VIXJ^AQE   S^BIDEINCII. 


The  accompanjHng  (lesign  is  an  example  of] 
ft  class  of  houses  guitJiblc  for  gmall  lots  in  the 
imroediaC^  nei|^hborhood  of  ciiiea  or  villages,  ' 
drawn  for  the  Farmer  by  George  E.  Harney,  j 
Esq.     Its  form  and  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  | 


Film  of  Trinoiv^  Moor. 


&c.,  may  afford  hbta  to  tbone  who  do  not  miak 
to  copy  all  it»  featmrea.  Tbe  following  de»- 
cription  is  furnished  by  I  he  artist,  who  «sti- 
mates  the  eoK  of  its  cotift ruction,  built  of 
wood,  at  about  f  40(K>,  with  pricts*  of  Ubor 
and  material  at  current  zmtes  be- 
fore the  war. 

No.  1  ia  tlie  front  eti^anet 
portieo,  op«?niDg  into  tbe  bmlL 
No.  2»  8  feet  wide,  «nd  ooo- 
taininj^  front  stairs  to  chAtDben. 
The  first  door  on  tbe  left  opem 
into  the  parlor.  No.  S,  15  ft<t 
by  20,  lighted  by  two  nml- 
Uoned  windows,  one  of  whicfc 
reaebei  to  the  floor  and  opesn 
upon  the  reranda.  No.  6.  Tbe 
libran%  No.  4,  is  13  fe«?t  by  15, 
ftnd  opens  upon  the  ver&nda  in 
the  same  manner  as  tbe  parlor. 
No«  6t  the  dining  ball,  mem£ure» 
15  feet  by  17|,  and  contains  t 
large  closet.  No.  9«  fitti*d  up  vitk 
a  dumb  waiter  rising  from  tlie 
kitchen  below.  No.  7,  the  back 
entiy,  measures  6  feei  bjr  16« 
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contains  stairs  to  chambers  and  basement 
floors,  and  opens  upon  a  gallery,  No.  10, 
leading  to  the  yard ;  under  the  gallery  is  the 
yard  entrance  to  the  basement. 

The  second  floor  contains  four  good  sized 
chambers  with  bathing-rooms,  dressing-rooms 
and  closets.  In  the  attic,  which  should  be  fin- 
ished throughout,  will  be  three  lai^e  bed-rooms, 
besides  a  storage  for  trunks,  &c.  The  first 
story  is  11  feet  high  in  clear,  and  the  second 
9i  feet. 


AQBIOiriiTUBAIi  ITISMB. 

—Sheep  will  not  bark  trees  that  are  whitewashed 
with  a  little  sbeep  manure  in  the  wash. 

—The  maple  sugar  manufactured  in  Vermont  Is 
nearly  equal  in  value  to  its  products  of  wool. 

—A  coating  of  three  parts  lard  and  one  part 
rosin,  applied  to  farm  tools  of  iron  or  steel,  will 
effectually  prevent  rust. 

—The  remarkable  fertility  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  was  ascribed  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt to  a  slime,  the  product  of  fiah. 

—A  proposition  to  sell  all  firuits  by  weight  in- 
stead of  by  the  box,  basket  or  other  measure  was 
received  with  great  favor,  and  passed  unanimously, 
by  the  American  Pomological  Convention. 

—The  Walter  Wood  Reaper  Factory,  at  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  T.,  employs  about  400  men,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  turning  out  50  machines  per  day.  Sales  last 
year  amounted  to  about  a  million  of  dollars. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Homeaiead  says 
he  presumes  that  in  Van  Buren  county  alone 
#15,000  would  not  replace  the  trees  that  were  de- 
stroyed by  rabbits  in  that  county  last  winter. 

—J.  F.  Simmons,  of  Iowa,  writes  to  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club,  that  his  experience  in  plongh- 
Ing  in  buckwheat  as  a  fertilizer,  had  convinced 
him  that  it  was  not  only  an  exhausting  crop,  but 
that  it  poisoned  the  soil. 

—Prof.  Swallow  says  of  the  white  oak  and  post 
oak  lands  of  Missouri,  that  "the  subsoil  is  usually 
richer  than  the  surface,  and  deep  plowing  nmkes  a 
vast  difference  in  their  productive  powers.  These 
lands  are  very  superior  for  fruit  culture. 

—The  Cotswold  ram,  and  other  sheep,  which  we 
mentioned  a  week  or  ti^'o  since,  as  having  been 
purchased  in  England  by  Mr.  Loomis,  of  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn.,  have  arrived  at  his  farm.  Mr. 
Loomis  remains  abroad  until  November. 

—An  Iowa  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Ameri- 
eon,  lays  down  land  to  grass  by  sowing  the  seed 
immediately  after  harvesting  his  oats,  trusting  to 
the  cattle,  which  are  turned  in  to  pasture  off  the 
stubble,  to  tramp  in  the  seed. 

—A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  World  uses  a 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  slobbers  in  horses,  that 
though  infallible,  is  not  popular  because  it  is  so 


I  simple,  handy  and  cheap.  A  dose  or  two  of  from 
one  to  two  gallons  of  dry  wheat  bran  has  never 
failed  with  him. 

—In  reply  to  aa  inquiry  addressed  to  the  New 
York  Farmers*  Club,  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
Ulterior  of  Long  Island,  for  market  gardening,  it 
was  stated  that  the  Long  Island  railroad  will  not 
take  manure  as  freight,  and  that  the  general  im- 
pression is,  that  the  soil  is  too  poor. 

—A  Wisconsin  wine  maker  was  overtaken  last 
fall  by  cold  weather,  and  some  5000  lbs.  of  his 
grapes  were  frozen  up  in  boxes.  Wine  made  from 
these  grapes  in  April  was  '*one  hundred  per  cent, 
better  than  that  made  from  the  same  quality  of 
grapes  in  the  &11." 

—Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  alluding  to  grape  soils, 
states  that  it  ia  the  very  common  opinion,  after 
many  years,  experience,  of  those  who  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
that  the  chiy  cannot  be  too  hard  and  compact  for 
the  roots  of  the  grape  to  penetrate. 

—A  mixture  of  gelatine  and  glycerine,  is  liquid 
while  hot,  but  on  cooling  it  becomes  solid,  retain- 
ing considerable  elasticity  and  tonghncss.  The 
neck  of  a  bottle  dipped  into  this  melted  compoand 
is  covered  with  an  air-tight  cap,  which  can  be 
made  as  thick  as  deshred  by  repeating  the  opera- 
tion. 

•—The  subject  of  destroying  wire-worms  was 
discussed  by  the  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  Far- 
mer' Club,  and  Judge  Owen  said  he  had  tried 
many  things  to  kill  them  off  ineflbctually .  Finally 
he  let  a  field  go  fallow  one  year,  plowing  it  three 
or  four  times.  The  worms  got  starved  and  left  the 
premises  and  have  not  returned  yet. 

— T.  Jones,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  complains  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club  of  fraud  iu 
new  strawberry  plants.  He  has  now  half  an  acre 
of  fancy,  high-priced  kinds,  and  the  cost  of  plants 
and  of  cultivation  has  been  9^00,  while  he  has  re- 
ceived hai-dly  as  many  cents.  Of  twenty  kinds 
only  two  are  valuable. 

—The  Paris  KnUuckian  says  "Mr.  8.  W.  Teve- 
baugh,  of  this  county,  has  shown  us  some  singu- 
lar grains  of  com,  in  which  the  grains  are  doubled, 
each  grain  having  a  separate  heart.  He  acciden- 
tally noticed  a  few  grains  as  he  was  shelling  his 
seed  com  last  year,  which  he  planted,  and  they 
prodaccd  ears  of  com  with  all  the  grains  doubled, 
and  two  stalks  to  the  grain." 

—The  inflaence  of  food  on  the  quantity  of  milk 
is  very  striking.  A  half  starved  cow  not  only 
yields  but  little  milk,  but  what  it  yields  is  miser- 
ably poor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  supply 
of  food  rich  in  nitrogenous  and  phosphatlc  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  tell  directly  on  the  milk. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  injudicious  than 
to  stint  dairy  cows  in  food. 

—The  chicken  cholera  that  has  proved  so  fatal 
in  many  places  at  the  West,  is  ascribed  by  R.  H. 
Murray,  of  Calumet,  111.,  to  a  species  of  putrefac- 
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tnre  caiued  by  a  too  exclusive  barn-yard  diet  in 
hot  weather.  He  has  been  successful  in  its  cure 
by  a  mixture  of  a  small  teaspoonftil  of  cayenne 
pepper  and  a  tablespoonftil  of  charcoal  with  a  quart 
of  corn  meal  dough  fed  to  the  chickens. 

— ^Brother  Boylston,  of  the  Amherst,  N.  H.,  Fctr- 
mert*  Cabinet,  is  merry  OTcr  his  election  to  the 
Bench  of  the  "Bread.  Butter  and  Honey"  Chrcuit 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  is  determined  to  do  his  whole  duty,  and  hopes 
that  his  "Opinions'*  will  be  such  as  to  honor  the, 
State.  We  hare  no  doubt  that  his  most  sanguine 
anticipations  will  be  more  than  realized. 

~B.  McClure  states  in  the  Practical  Farmer  that 
feeding  rusty  straw  to  cattle  and  horses  has  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  their  health  and  efficiency. 
The  class  of  diseases  induced  by  this  aliment  are 
marasmus,  glanders,  farcy,  shin  diseases,  catarrhal 
affections  and  watery  swellings  of  the  body  and 
legs.  He  adds  that  during  the  last  eight  months, 
out  of  700  horses  fed  upon  such  straw,  from  45  to 
50  were  on  the  sick  list. 

— Having  been  cured  of  rheumatism  by  the  fol- 
lowing prescription,  Mr.  William  Bassett  of  Bir- 
mingham, Michigan,  communicates  it  to  the  New 
York  Farmers*  Club.  Sarsaparilla  root,  sassafras 
chips,  and  gentian  root,  of  each  one  ounces  gum 
guacum,  half  ounce;  iodide  of  potassium,  one- 
fourth  ounce.  Simmer  the  flrst  four  articles  in  a 
gallon  of  water  to  half  a  gallon ;  when  nearly  cold 
add  the  potassium;  siir  together,  strain,  bottle. 
Dose,  wine-glass  full  twice  a  day. 

— L.  E.  Petron,  Highgate,  Vt.,  thinks  it  unwise 
to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  com  and  depend  on 
the  WcFt.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Farmer's  Club,  that  transportation  costs  so  much 
that  we  never  get  it  retailed  there  short  of  91  in 
silver,  while  on  good  com  land  it  can  be  raised  for 
from  50  to  75  cents,  beside  fitting  the  land  for  a 
good  crop  of  wheat,  to  be  followed  by  grass.  On 
light,  wami  soils  I  spread  the  manure,  and  plow 
or  drag  in.  On  heavier  and  colder  soils  pnt  some 
in  the  hills,  to  give  an  early  start  in  the  spring. 

—Mr.  B.  F.  Cutter,  of  Pelham,  N.  H.,  tells  a 
story  in  the  Mirror  and  Farmer  of  a  hog,  which, 
though  well  fed  and  apparently  healthy,  "did  not 
grow  one  atom.'*  Soon  after  feeding  him  one  day, 
the  owner  happened  to  look  into  his  pen,  and 
found  the  trough  completely  iilled  with  rats,  which 
at  once  accounted  for  the  lean  condition  of  his 
starving  hog.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  pnt  In  the 
interrogative  form, — Is  it  more  profitable  to  raise 
weeds  in  the  com  and  potato  field,  or  in  the  gar- 
den, than  to  fatten  rats  in  the  pig's  trovgh  ? 

—Amos  Steller,  Cary,  Ohio,  advises  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club  not  to  allow  their  sweet  apple 
pomace  to  go  to  waste  after  the  sweet  cider  is  ex- 
pressed, but  put  them  in  some  water-tight  box ; 
let  them  remain  until  they  are  well  heated ;  then 
return  them  to  the  press,  and  add,  say,  to  the  pro- 


duction of  thirty  bushels  of  apples,  six  or  eight 
gallons  of  water,  aad  you  can  press  firom  one  aad 
a  half  to  two  barrels  of  vinegar  fWmi  the  Mme, 
and  a  good  article  at  that.  Vinegar  nuule  in  this 
way  will  sour  much  sooner  than  otherwise. 

— Agricultural  writers  occasionally  recommeDd 
the  cultivation  of  sun-flowers  for  seed.  It  is  said 
to  yield  a  gallon  of  oil  to  a  bushel.  A  Mr.  Speir 
recently  remarked  at  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
by  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  that  "When  I 
was  farming  in  the  West  we  all  had  the  snn-tknrer 
fever,  and  huge  quantities  were  raised;  bat  there 
were  two  difficulties,  one  was  to  get  the  seeds  from 
the  hulls,  and  the  other  to  find  any  market  for  the 
seed  after  we  got  it  out.  We  fed  it  to  our  pooltzy, 
and  in  this  way  found  it  very  nsefhl,  for  they  de- 
cidedly preferred  it  to  com." 

—Industry  is  commendable,  but  there  is  danger, 
especially  on  the  farm,  of  working  too  hard.  The 
case  of  an  Iowa  fkrmer  was  mentioned  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers"  Club,  who 
toiled  and  grubbed  and  broke  down  his  oonstito- 
tion,  and  made  himself  decrepit,  to  secure  a  taim 
for  each  of  his  boys,  adjacent  to  his  own,  hoping 
they  would  be  all  about  him  in  his  old  age— chil- 
dren and  grand-children— to  cheer  and  comfort 
him.  He  succeeded  in  securing  the  farms.  But 
what  then?  Why  the  boys  live  2000  miles  away, 
and  the  bent  up  old  man  has  strangers  for  neigh- 
bors. 

— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmen* 
Club,  Mr.  Quinn  gave  the  following  directiona  for 
managing  currant  cuttings.  Currant  wood  can  Be 
turned  into  a  plant  the  year  it  is  grown  by  setting 
any  time  from  August  to  November.  I  wooid 
make  a  square,  clean  cut,  have  the  ground  mellow 
that  the  young  rootlets  may  meet  with  no  obetmc- 
tions,  and  then  push  the  dirt  closely  around  the 
bottom  of  the  cutting.  The  fall  is  decidedly  the 
best  time  to  commence  operations,  because  in  so 
doing  one  gets  a  two  years'  growth  in  one.  If  it 
is  very  dry  some  mulching  will  be  required,  but 
generally,  at  this  season,  the  ground  is  warmer 
than  the  atmosphere,  and  98  per  cent,  should  live. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Country  GentJetmmn  at 
Rock  Island  County,  111.,  who  has  taken  pains  to 
look  about  the  harvest  fields  of  that  section,  and  to 
inquire  carefully  of  others,  says  that  eight,  ten, 
and  all  along  to  eighteen  bushels  per  acre,  is  the 
yield  there.  Two  fields,  of  160  acres  each,  yield 
less  than  ten  bushels  per  acre.  He  puts  the  aver- 
age at  about  twelve  bushels.  Where  the  200,000,* 
000  bushels  of  wheat  for  this  year's  crop,  that  all 
the  papers  tell  of,  arc  to  come  fVom,  he  don*t  see. 
But  he  docs  complain  that,  before  harvest,  edito- 
rial correspondents  and  travellers,  who  perhaps 
didn't  know  in  passing  a  field  of  grain  whether  it 
was  oats,  wheat,  rye  or  barley,  reported  that  euek 
big  cropt  never  grew  before.  With  much  joy,  we 
were  about  to  return  to  seventy-five  cent  wheat, 
fifteen  cent  com,  and  two  cent  beef  and  pork.  The 
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consumers  were  to  live  cheaply,  and  get  fat  off  the 

farmer.    These  big  statements  were  all  read  from 

the  daily  papers  by  the  stnrdy  and  quiet  farmer, 

while  we  looked  on  in  vain  txiseeii,  | 

I 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Hamblin,  of  Acnshnet,  Mass., 

nised  this  season,  trom  one  acre  and  ninety-four 
rods,  fifty  hushela  of  as  handsome  wheat  as  can  be 
shovtn  in  the  State.  i 

—A  late  number  of  the  Stockton,  Cal.,  Indepeip- 
dent,  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  grain  trade  at 
Stockton,  by  saying  that  two  firms  alone  paid  ont 
last  Saturday,  eleven  thousand  dollars  for  wheat.  ^ 
And  as  evidence  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  same  paper  adds  that 
the  greater  number  of  mortgages  resting  on  fJEurms 
in  1866,  have  been  cancelled.  I 

— M.  Geyelin,  manager  of  the  French  ''National 
Poultry  Company,"  says  that  turkey  cocks  are ! 
employed  largely  to  hatch  and  rear  chickens,  as 
they  can  incubate  a  much  larger  number  of  eggs  , 
than  hens.    The  way  in  which  they  are  induced  | 
to  take  to  the  hen's  eggs  Is  as  follows :  "A  glass  | 
or  two  of  strong  wine  is  poured  down  a  turkey's 
throat,  and   whilst  in  a  state  of  inebriation  the ' 
feathers  are  plucked  off  his  breast,  and  he  is  placed 
on  a  large  sitting  of  eggs.    On  coming  to  his  senses 
next  morning,  he  feels  that  a  sudden  change  has 
come  over  him,  and  as  the  denuded  and  irritated 
part  of  his   body  is  kept  warm  and  soothed  by 
crouching  down  on  the  smooth  eggs,  he  wisely  ac- 
cepts his  new  position,  and  discharges  the  duties 
of  a  mother  to  the  family  thus  foisted  upon  him 
with  tenderness  and  vigilance." 


BTBA'W  AND  BOOT  CUTTSBS. 
Reader,  have  you  supplied  yourself  with 
one  of  these  implements  ?  If  not,  do  so  with- 
out delay.  There  is  annually  much  refuse 
matter  accumulated  about  the  bams  and  sta- 
bles which  a  good  straw  cutter  will  enable  you 
'  to  work  up  to  advantage,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  root  cutter — provided  you  have  a 
supply  of  roots  of  any  kind — to  convert  much 
fodder  of  an  indifferent  quality  into  a  means 
of  sustenance  for  your  stock.  We  think  it 
would  be  economy  to  borrow  the  money  to 
purchase  one,  rather  than  be  without  it,  though 
we  trust  that  would  not  be  necessary  with  our 
readers. 

If  you  once  make  careful  trial  of  cutting  the 
fodder  for  a  stock  of  cattle,  horses  included, 
you  will  realize  how  much  com  fodder,  straw 
and  hay  of  an  indifferent  quality  you  will  be 
able  to  work  up,  and  at  the  same  time  become 
convinced  that  your  stock  has  grown  faster,  or 
made  more  fat  and  flesh,  than  under  the  old 
practice  of  feeding  out  entirely  long  hay.         ' 


If  no  graiki,  whatever,  is  fed  to  cattle,  the 
catting  may  not  be  so  important ;  we  do  not 
know,  never  having  tried  it.  Where  a  por- 
tion of  the  feed  is  grain— which  is  commonly 
the  case  in  all  places  where  hay  finds  a  ready 
market— cutting  the  hay  will  prove  of  essen- 
tial advantage. 

We  fed  six  or  seven  cows  and  five  horses 
last  winter  on  com  fodder,  English  hay, 
meadow  hay  and  barley  straw.  It  was  all  cut 
and  thoroughly  mixed,  and  sprinkled  with  cold 
water  and  a  little  salt  as  the  mixing  proceed- 
ed, then  thrown  into  a  heap.  At  the  end  of 
two  days,  one  end  of  the  heap  was  broken 
down  and  meal  mixed  with  it.  That  for  the 
horses  being  equal  to  about  three  quarts  of 
com  meal  per  day;  and  that  for  the  cows, 
equal  to  one  quart  of  com  meal  per  day.  All 
the  stock  did  well,  and  it  seemed  to  us  at  a 
considerable  less  cost  than  in  the  old  way  of 
feeding.  The  experiment  was  not  an  exact 
one,  but  confirmed  several  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  made  some  years  before. 

The  season  for  feeding  stock  in  the  bam  is 
at  hand,  and  we  know  of  no  one  item  of  econ- 
omy with  the  farmer  more  important  than  the 
use  of  the  hay  cutter. 

If  roots  are  used  instead  of  grain,  they  fla- 
vor the  mass  of  dry  fodder,  so  that  cattle  eat 
the  whole  eagerly.  Wo  knew  one  farmer  to 
feed  30  or  40  cows  through  an  entire  winter 
on  wheat  straw,  cut,  and  flat  tumips,  also  cut. 
The  cows  were  in  sufiicieut  flesh,  and  were 
producing  a  fair  average  of  milk. 


Improyement  op  Horses. — ^At  the  late 
fair  of  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, an  association  was  formed  for  the  im- 
provement of  horses,  which,  though  indepen- 
dent in  its  organization,  is  to  act  as  auxihuy 
to  the  State  Society.  Ofiicers  were  elected 
as  follows : — 

Prewrfen/.— Hon.  T.  W.  Park  of  Bennington. 

Vice  Presidents. — Frederick  Billings  of  Wood- 
Ftock ;  Richard  Bradley  of  Brattleboro* ;  A.  W, 
Oriswold  of  Morrisvillc ;  H.  G.  Boot  of  Benning- 
ton. 

Secretary. ^Qco.  A.  Merrill  of  Rutland. 

Tretvsttrer.'^Henry  C.  Horton  of  Yei^gennes. 

Directors,— h,  S.  Drew  of  Burlington;  E.  S. 
Stowcll  of  Cornwall ;  Geo.  W.  Hendee  of  Morris- 
ville;  Frank  Goodhue  of  Brattleboro;  N.  T. 
Sheafc  of  Derby  Line ;  Thomas  Sanders  of  Brook- 
field  ;  George  C.  Hall  of  Brattlel>oro* ;  L.T.  Tucker 
ofRoyalton;  Charles  Clarke  of  Rutland;  H.  B. 
Kent  of  Dorset ;  Frederick  E.  Smith  of  Montpe- 
lier;  C.  Brainard,  Jr.,  of  St.  Albans;  E.  A.  Park 
of  8t.  Johnsbuiy. 
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UMB,  AND  THB  BOIIi  THAT  NXJBDS  IT. 
Ag^^—^  5  ^  ^^^^'^^^  Jackson,  in  his  Greolo- 
gical  Report  of  Rhode  Island, 
recommends  the  use  of  lime  in 
combination  with  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms,  in  the  compost 
heap.  He  places  full  reliance,  it 
seems,  upon  its  power  to  neutral- 
ixe  the  noxious  aiids,  which  are 
more  or  less  abundant  in  the  humus  of  soihi, 
after  the  compost  has  been  incorporated  with 
the  earth.  Ruffin,  in  his  able  essay  on  cal- 
careous manures,  recommends  the  use  of  lime 
on  all  soils  not  naturally  calcareous. 

Lime  is  one  of  the  most  common  substances 
with  which  we  meet  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
frequently  constituting  whole  mountain  chams, 
and  in  combination  or  mechanical  association 
with  other  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  consti- 
tuting a  number  of  valuable  minerals.  Li  the 
bodies  of  animals  it  is  detected  as  an  impor- 
tant ingredient,  particulaiiy  of  bones  and 
shells.  It  also  enters  as  an  indispensable  con- 
stituent into  vegetables,  and  is  found  in  vari- 
able quantities  in  the  ash,  or  residuum,  which 
they  leave  upon  burning,  as  well  as  in  solu- 
tion in  almost  all  natural  waters. 

Formerly,  lime  was  regarded  as  an  elemen- 
tary substance ;  but  the  results  of  modem  ex- 
periments have  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  com- 
pound body,  its  principal  ingredients  being  a 
metal,  by  chemists  called  *'calcium,^^  and  oxy- 
gen, or  vital  air. 

Phosphorus — a  very  important  principle  in 
vegetable  nutrition,  may  be  made  to  combine 
with  lime  by  fusing  the  two  together.  The 
substance  resulting  from  this  amalgamation,  is 
of  a  brownish  color,  called  in  chemical  tech- 
nology phosphate  of  calcium,  and  which  is 
found  to  possess,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
power  of  decomposing  water.  **The  phos- 
phate of  calcium,^^  says  an  excellent  writer  on 
agricultural  matters,  * 'decomposes  the  water, 
the  hydrogen  of  which  combines  with  the  phos- 
phorus, forming  phosphuretted  hydrogen ;  while 
its  oxygen  combines  partly  with  the  calcium, 
forming  lime,  and  partly  with  the  phosphorus, 
fonning  phosphoric,  and  hypo-phosphonc 
acids.  These  acids  unite  with  the  lime,  and 
form  phosphate  and  hypo-phosphate  of  lime.^^ 
In  most  light  soils  of  a  sandy  texture,  there 
is  generally  found  but  little  humus ;  the  vege- 
table power  is  merely  nominal  in  a  natural 
and  unfertilized  condition,  and  the  necessity 


of  nuumring  them  imperative,  in  order  to  m- 
cure  even  an  ordinary  crop.  By  tnrraiig  ia 
green  crops,  such  as  peas,  clover  and  buck- 
wheat, and  applying  lime  in  liberal  quantities, 
we  shall  speedily  reclaim  and  render  tbem  pro- 
ductive. 

On  poor  low  lands,  of  a  clayey  nature.  Erne 
is  also  found  to  exert  a  beneficial  action.  Sudi 
soils  are  not  unfrequently  possessed  of  day, 
iron  ore,  or  marshy  ferruginous  eartk,  wfaich 
is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  day  and 
a  liberal  proportion  of  carbonate  and  phoa- 
phate  of  iron.  These  ingredients  constitute  a 
hard  and  compact  body,  the  nature  of  wfaidi, 
and  more  especially  the  phosphate  of  iron, 
renders  it  extremely  prejudicial  to  vegetalian, 
whether  reposing  in  subterranean,  elongated 
strata,  or  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  occupy- 
ing a  position  so  superficial  as  to  place  it  i 
range  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

Foul  lime  is  also  a  valuable  article  for  ] 
liorating  soils  and  stimulating  crops.  It  is 
made  by  the  gas  makers,  and  is  the  lime  used 
for  purifying  the  product  of  gas  works.  In 
this  process  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  throngfa  it 
— ^none  but  the  best  quality  of  lime  being 
available  for  this  purpose — and  imparts  to  it 
ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, all  of  which  principles  are  of  service 
in  promoting  the  development  of  vegetation  ia 
every  stage  of  its  existence. 

Limestone  often  contains  oxide  of  iron, 
silica  and  alumina.  In  one  specimen  of  lime- 
stone which  was  subjected  to  analysis,  liiere 
were  found,  in  100  parts : — 


Chalk 

Carbonic  Add 

SlUca  

Aliunlna  ,  .  . 

Iron 

Water    .... 


1.12  •* 

1.00  " 

0.76  « 

1.6S  « 


Total lOOjOO 

In  some  limestone,  the  relative  proportkms 
of  the  three  ingredients— silica,  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron — are  greater  than  they  were  as- 
certained to  be  in  the  specimen  the  analysis  of 
which  is  here  presented.  Chalk  is  a  concrete 
of  lime.  It  is  common  in  England,  Denmark 
and  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries ;  but 
the  Spanish  chalk  is  not  identical  with  this  sub- 
stance, being  a  sort  of  steatite,  and  is  classed 
as  a  distinct  substance.  There  is,  also,  a  black 
chalk. 

The  lime.most  used  by  the  English  agricul- 
turists in  their  farming  operations,  is  procured 
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bj  '^burning*'  the  oommon  chalk  or  lime  stone. 
It  is  rarely  chemically  pure,  containing,  almost 
invariably,  a  quantity  of  sand  or  clay,  or  both, 
with  the  red  oxide  of  iron.  These,  however, 
exist  in  too  limited  quantities  materially  io  in- 
fluence its  fertilizing  powers,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  analysis : — 

Carbon*ta  of  lime •  •  •  06.06  parte. 

Water 1.66     '* 

Silica 1.12    " 

Alumina 1.00     ** 

Oxide  of  iron 0.76    " 

One  hundred  parts  of  common  chalk  con- 
tain:— 

Lime 66.6  pavta. 

Carbonic  add 48.0      *• 

Water 0.6      " 

Some  clay  loams,  that  have  been  highly  ma- 
nured and  cultivated  for  several  years,  become 
inert,  like  an  overfed  man  or  animal,  and  re- 
fuse to  yield  fair  crops.  A  heavy  dressing  of 
lime,  or  sometimes  sand,  will  stimulate  them 
into  a  remarkable  activity,  which  will  continue 
two  or  three  years  without  the  application  of 
much  manure. 


QUAHiS  and   QBOU81D. 

In  dressing  some  Quails  and  Prairie  Chidhens 
once,  which  were  sent  us  by  a  friend  from  the 
prairies  of  Illinois,  we  had  the  curiosity  to 
open  the  crops  of  some  of  them  to  see  what 
was  there.  In  the  crops  of  the  grouse  we 
found  plenty  of  evidence  that  they  had  visited 
the  corn-fields  of  the  farmers,  as  they  were  par- 
tially filled  with  the  yellow  fiat  com  which  is 
80  extensively  cultivated  in  that  State. 

In  the  crop  of  the  quails  we  found  a  variety 
of  food,  and  among  it  acorns.  Some  of  them 
were  perfect  and  of  a  size  altogether  inconven- 
ient to  be  swallowed  whole,  by  such  a  bird, 
we  should  think,  and  others  in  various  stages 
of  the  digestive  process. 

The  husk  or  outside  of  a  thoroughly-^ripened 
acorn  seems  like  sand,  and  may  be  composed 
much  like  the  surface  of  a  straw  of.  the  wheat 
plant.  It  is  hard  enough  to  destroy  the  fine 
edge  of  a  knife  upon  cutting  it,  and  yet,  the 
entire  surface  of  some  of  the  acorns  as  large 
as  the  end  of  one^s  little  finger,  was  eaten 
away,  as  though  it  had  been  triturated  in  some 
vessel  with  gravel  stones.  In  others,  the  shell 
was  entirely  gone,  while  others  were  reduced 
in  various  degrees. 

What  a  finely-adjusted  and  powerful  miU  it 


must  be  to  convert  such  flint-like  substances 
into  a  soft  and  slippery  pulp. 

While  looking  at  a  large  Ostrich  in  a  me- 
nagerie, once,  a  small  boy  stood  by  with  a  pair 
of  woolen  mittens  in  his  hand.  The  African 
eyed  them  curiously  for  a  moment,  made  a 
thrust,  and  the  boy  was  minus  one  mitten! 
We  could  see  it  going  the  circuit  down  his 
long  neck  to  the  crop ! 

But  of  all  the  gormandizing  that  we  ever 
knew  or  heard  of,  was  that  of  a  sea  gull, 
which  we  took  from  Cape  Ann  and  sent  into 
the  country.  Half  a  mile  from  the  house 
where  he  was  kept,  there  was  a  large  pond, 
and  once  each  day  he  would  take  wings,  go 
there  and  make  the  water  fly  at  a  great  rate. 
After  having  got  through  with  his  ablutions  he 
would  return  at  once  to  the  house.  His  appe- 
tite was  enormous.  After  having  eaten  foor 
or  five  good  sized  perch  one  day,  and  a  large 
piece  of  soap  which  the  men  had  just  been  using 
before  going  to  dinner,  one  of  the  boys  who 
stood  by,  said,  **dam  him,  I  believe  he  would 
swallow  my  jack-knife.*^  "Throw  it  to  him," 
said  another.  So  the  knife  was  thrown,  and 
caught  by  the  gull  before  it  touched  the 
ground,  and  went  down  into  the  abyss  with  the 
perch  and  the  soap !  But  the  boy  had  lost  his 
knife,  and  was  in  trouble,  so  one  of  the  men 
caught  up  the  gull,  and  gently  manipulating 
the  crop  and  throat,  soon  brought  out  the 
jack-knife  as  good  as  ever. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  another  page,  on  How  Fowls  Grind 
their  Food, 


For  the  Nem  Engkmd  Farmer, 
CHEMIOAIi  TBBMS— No.  IV. 

AmTnonia^  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas, 
possessing  an  acrid  taste  and  an  exceedingly 
pungent  smell.  It  is  composed  of  one  vol- 
ume of  nitrogen  and  three  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen, chemically  combined.  From  these  three 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen,  not 
four  volumes  of  ammoniacal  gas  are  formed, 
but  only  two ;  that  is,  the  ammonia  occupies 
but  half  the  space  of  the  gases  from  which  it 
is  formed,  it  is  easily  obtained  by  the  action 
of  lime  on  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  anuno- 
niac.  It  is  produced  when  animal  substances 
are  heated  with  exclusion  of  air.  These  sub- 
stances always  contain  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
which  at  the  moment  of  being  set  free  by  heat, 
combine  with  each  other,  forming  anomonia. 
It  is  also  evolved  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  from  all  v^etable  and  animal  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen,  during  the  pro- 
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cess  of  putrefaction, — Whence  its  presence  in 
decomposing  manures.  As  it  is  hi^ly  volatile 
and  tends  to  fly  off  as  it  is  formed,  some  sub- 
stance should  be  frequently  added  for  which 
it  has  an  affinity,  as  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
water,  sulphate  of  lime,  peat,  muck  or  loam, 
with  which  it  will  combine,  and  be  retained  in 
the  decaying  mass. 

Carbon. — ^This  abounds  in  the  animal,  veg- 
etable and  mineral  kingdoms.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  bones  and  soil  tissues 
of  animals.  It  constitates  the  latest  part  of 
the  bulk  of  vegetables.  If  these  are  ourned 
with  the  partial  exclusion  of  air,  so  that  there 
shall  not  be  oxygen  enough  present  to  enable 
them  to  bum  rapidly,  the  volatile  portions  will 
be  driven  off  by  the  heat,  and  the  charcoal  or 
carbon  will  remain. 

Charcoal  when  freed  from  earthy  matter  is 
nearly  pure  carbon.  Mineral  coal  is  composed 
largely  of  carbon — ^the  remains  of  former  veg- 
etation. The  diamond  is  pure  carbon,  and 
may  be  burned  without  leaving  any  ash  behind. 
Carbon  is  found  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid, 
combined  with  lime,  in  marble,  coral,  shells, 
&c.,  and  abundantly  in  nature.  Plumbago,  or 
as  it  is  called,  black  lead,  is  crystalized  olack 
carbon.  Carbon  shows  clearly  how  one  and 
the  same  body  may  have  different  forms  and 
different  properties.  In  charcoal  soot,  coke 
and  animal  charcoal,  it  is  black,  and  very  com- 
bustible. In  plumbago  it  is  blade,  with  a  crys- 
talized  structure,  and  nearljr  incombustible,  so 
that  crucibles  are  made  of  it,  which  bear  the 
strongest  fire  without  burning.  In  the  diamond 
it  is  colorless,  and  cijstalized  in  the  form  of  a 
double  pryamid,  and  is  almost  incombustible. 

Coal  is  not  decomposed  at  common  temper- 
atures, that  is,  it  does  not  enter  into  chemical 
union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  water. 
But  when  it  is  heated  to  redness  this  readily 
takes  place.  It  then  bums  and  disappears, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantitjr  of  ashes. 
The  heat  developed  by  the  burning  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  chemical  union  of  the  carbon  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  gas  generated  is 
called  carbonic  acid,  and  consists  of  one  part 
or  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen. 
Carbonic  acid  is  always  formed  when  burning 
charcoal  has  a  suflicient  supply  of  air ;  but 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  air,  carbonic  ox- 
ide gas  is  formed,  which  consists  of  one  atom 
of  carbon,  and  one  of  oxygen.  This  gas  is 
what  miners  call  coal  gas,  or  choke-damp. 
This  is  very  destmctive  to  life  when  inhaled. 
What  is  called  the  fume  of  charcoal,  is  the 
result  of  the  slow  combustion  of 'charcoal,  as 
when  it  is  smothered  with  ashes  which  obstmct 
the  access  of  air,  or  when  the  damper  of  a 
stove  is  closed  before  the  coal  is  burned  out, 
which  prevents  the  draught  of  air  and  conse- 
quent supply  of  oxygen. 

Carbonic  acid  is  formed  wherever  substances 
are  buming,  with  free  access  of  air ;  wherever 
men  and  animals  are  breathing ;  and  wherever 
decay  and  putre&ction  are  going  on;   and 


thrown  into  the  atmospheric  ocean  by 
the  earth  and  all  its  products  are  ooostantly 
bathed.  From  the  atmosphere  it  is  absorbed 
by  all  growing  vegetables,  and  thus  its  injuri- 
ous accumulation  is  prevented,  which  ocean 
only  in  exceptional  instances,  and  a  doe  equi- 
librium is  preserved.  From  ita  existing  laiseiy 
in  nature  m  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  aUur 
lies,  it  was  called  by  Dr.  Black,  fixed  air. 
Many  springs  are  impregnated  with  this  gas* 
which  gives  their  waters  a  sparkling  appear- 
ance and  a  fresh  and  pleasant  taste.  Immense 
quantities  of  water  are  artificially  prepared 
under  the  name  of  soda  wa  er  by  impregnat- 
ing them  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  about 
one-third  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  and 
may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  like 
water.  If  air  contains  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  in  bulk  of  this  gas,  it  will  not  suppmt 
animal  life  or  combustion.  Lighted  candles 
will  be  extinguished  in  it.  wu 

Concord,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1867. 


Fbr  the  New  Englamd 
CHEMIBTBT. 

If  I  rightly  remember,  common  salt  was  foi;«- 
merly  caUed  by  chemists,  muriate  of  soda  ;  and 
was  believed  to  be  such  a  chemical  combina- 
tion as  the  name  indicated.  Subsequent  ex- 
periments, such  as  the  combustion  of  the  metal 
sodium  in  chlorine  gas,  seemed  to  prove  that 
it  had  been  wrongly  named,  and  thencefordi 
it  was  called,  technically,  chloride  of  sadiumt^ 
a  name  clearly  indicating  its  true  combinatioD. 
Not  being  well  versed  m  recent  chemistsfy,  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  name  bad  been  again 
changed,  until  I  saw  **Chemical  Terms,*'  ICo.  2« 
in  the  Fakmsr  of  21st  of  Sept.  inst. ;  idiere 
it  is  called,  **chloride  of  soda;^'* — thus  making 
it  a  hitherto  unknown  and  anomalous  combina- 
tion of  chlorine  and  the  protoxide  of  sodium ; 
— or  else  the  writer  or  pnnter  has  so  ccmfoond- 
ed  **chemical  terms,^^  as  to  put  soda^  tbe  pro- 
toxide of  a  metal  for  sodium^  the  metal  pare 
and  simple.  In  either  case  it  (common  salt) 
is  not  well  chosen  a3  an  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  an  acid  with  a  base ;  for  if  we  may 
rely  on  modem  chemistry,  only  three  yean  old, 
common  salt, — unlike  sulphate  of  soda,  Glan- 
ber^s  salts, — is  a  haloid  or  binary  salt,  and  a 
chemical  combination  of  the  elementary  gas, 
chlorine,  and  the  metal  sodium,  and  is  there- 
fore called,  technically,  chloride  of  sodimn. 
In  the  common  laoguag^e  of  chemtstrv,  chlorine 
is  not  an  acid,  neiuer  is  sodium  such  a  base  as 
comes  under  the  definition,  '*an  alkali  or  oxide 
of  a  metal."  But  a  hase^  as  a  general  chemi- 
cal term  is.  '*the  principal  element  of  a  com- 
pound, usually  electro-positive  in  qnalitr.^^ 
Webster. 

Filtration. — [The  straining  of  a  liqmd 
through  unsized  paper,  felt,  fulled  cloth,  or 
other  permeable  substance,  so  as  to  sepMite 
therefinom  precipitates  and  other  impuriciea,  is 
called  a  filtration;  therefore,  filtration  ia  the 
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straining  of  a  liquid  through  unsized  paper,] 
This  would  be  called  by  logicians  an  unwar- 
ranted conversion  of  a  proposition ;  and  when 
applied  to  another  subject,  would  be  about  as 
follows : — [The  term  goose,  and  the  names  of 
animals  in  general,  are,  in  grammar,  common 
nouns ;  therefore,  a  common  noun  is  a  goose.] 

We  do  not  find  that  the  term, ^^er,  has  any 
exclusive  chemical  signification ;  but  if  it  is  en- 
titled to  any  special  definition,  it  should  be  that 
of  *^a  piece  of  felt  or  fulled  woolen  cloth, ^*  as 
its  etymology  implies. 

It  is  quite  proper  to  inform  ignorant  fanners 
that  chemists  think  tliat  unsized  paper  makes  a 
superior  filter,  and  that  they  generally  use 
such  an  article  for  filtration;  but  the  fact 
should  not  be  concealed  from  such  of  our 
brother  farmers  as  may  not  have  a  chemical 
text- book,  or  even  a  common  dictionary  at 
hand,  that  JUtration,  as  a  chemical  term,  is, 
by  an  eminent  chemist  and  author  defined  as — 
'*The  process  of  separating  precipitates,  by 
straining,  or  passing  the  2uid  through  any 
porous  substance."  I.  B.  Hartwell. 

WUkinsonvUle,  Mass.,  Sept  23,  1867. 


HOW  FOWLS  AND  BIKD8  GBIND 
THEIB  FOOD. 

Fowls  have  no  teeth  to  grind  or  masticate 
their  food  with,  and  the  best  they  are  able 
to  do  with  it  at  first,  is  to  pick  it  to  pieces  and 
swallow  it  whole.  Kernels  of  grain  are  swal- 
lowed irAoZ«  by  them,  and  as  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  tough  pellicle  or  skin,  which 
the  juices  of  the  stomachs  of  animals  will  not 
rendily  disbolve  or  digest,  they  could  obtain 
no  nourishment  at  all  from  grain,  if  this  tough 
pellicle  were  not  broken. 

Let  horses,  cattle  or  people  swallow  kernels 
of  grain,  or  ripe  seeds  of  fruit,  whole,  and 
they  will  pass  off  in  the  ordure  unbroken,  and 
modt  of  tnem  will  not  lose  their  vitality,  in 
consequence  of  such  a  process,  and  such  grain 
would  afford  no  more  nourishment  than  so 
many  smooth  gravel  stones. 

Now,  if  we  dissect  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl  of 
any  kind,  we  find  a  lot  of  small  travel  stones, 
which  are  usually  the  hardest  kind  of  flint, 
granite  or  sand  stone.  Surely  here  is  a  pocket 
edition  of  Farm  Grist  Mills.  The  mystery  is, 
where  do  fowls  find  such  little  fiint-  like  stones, 
when  their  abode  is  on  farms,  the  soil  of  which 
is  a  complete  mold  or  muck,  destitute  of  gravel, 
or  when  they  are  confined  in  close  quarters  for 
month  after  month,  during  winter,  for  exam- 
ple, or  in  a  grass  yard  in  warm  weather,  these 
iittle  gravel  stones  are  very  important  articles 
with  fowls — quite  as  important  as  the  teeth  of 
ruminating  animals. 

Fowls  swallow  their  food,  broken  or  not, 
and  it  enters  the  crop  or  first  stomach,  and  re- 
mains in  it  until  it  has  become  softened,  more 
or  less,  when  a  small  (juantitv  at  a  time,  just 
u  grain  rons  into  a  gnst  miU,  is  forced  into 
the  gizziffd,  among  the  gravel  stones.    This 
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gizzard  is  a  strong,  muscular  stomach,  and 
plays  ni^ht  and  day,  when  there  is  a  ^ist  to 
grind,  similar  to  a  bellows,  contractmg  and 
expanding*  thus  forcing  the  gravel  stones  into 
the  grain,  and  breaking  it  to  fragments,  and 
triturating  the  whole  mass ;  after  which  it  is  in 
a  suitable  condition  to  be  quickly  digested. 
Of  course,  these  little  stones  will  become  very 
dull,  after  having  bej^^n  in  operation  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  the  gizzard,  like  an  eco- 
nomical miller,  throws  them  out  of  doors,  and 
demands  a  better  set ;  and  if  they  are  not  fur- 
nished of  course  the  grist  is  not  half  ground, 
and  of  course  more  than  twice  as  much  food  is 
necessary  to  sustain  life,  and  form  eggs,  as 
would  be  required  were  it  well  ground ;  and 
of  course  the  eggs  of  fowls  would  cost  double 
in  this  case  that  they  would  in  another  with  the 
same  food.  This  suggests  the  importance  of 
supplying  fowls  and  birds  in  cages  with  plenty 
of  sharp  gravel  stones,  and  of  having  their 
food  bruised  or  ground  fine  before  they  eat  it ; 
and  it  suggests 

7  he  Importanoe  of  oUowing  Fowls  to  Feed 
Themselves. 

When  fowls  have  access  to  grain  all  the  time, 
we  see  them  eat  in  the  morning  only  a  few 
kernels  at  a  time,  and  after  an  hour  or  so,  they 
will  take  a  few  kernels  more,  and  thus  they 
pass  the  entire  day  by  eating  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  very  often. 

The  philosophy  of  their  eating  so  frequently 
and  but  a  little  at  a  time,  is,  the  food  has  a 
sufficient  time  to  become  soflened  in  the  crop 
before  it  passes  into  the  gizzard,  and  it  hais 
sufficient  time  to  be  thoroughly  ground  and 
digested  ;  whereas,  when  fowls  are  not  allowed 
to  have  access  to  their  food,  but  are  fed  once 
or  twice  a  day,  they  become  very  hungry,  and 
swallow  as  much  as  their  crops  will  hold  at  one 
feeding.  Now  for  several  hours,  no  food  will 
be  softened  sufiSciently  to  pass  into  the  gizzard, 
consequently  their  grist  mill  must  stand  idle. 
Now  the  moistened  grain  swells  and  distends 
the  crop  of  the  fowl,  and  it  feels  by  no  means 
comfortable.  Shortly  all  the  food  in  the  crop 
is  in  the  proper  condition  to  be  ground,  and 
the  result  is,  that  it  is  forced  through  the  giz- 
zard with  so  much  rapidity  that  it  is  not  half 
ground,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  half  digest- 
ed ;  and  if  it  is  not  half  digested,  of  course  not 
half  the  nutriment,  or  egg-producing  material, 
can  be  extracted  from  it.  Nor  is  this  the 
greatest  drawback  attending  feeding  fowls 
only  once  or  twice  a  day.  When  a  fowl  fills 
its  crop  at  one  feeding,  before  the  food  can 
possibly  get  out  of  it,  it  begins  to  heat  up, 
and  derangement  and  ill-digestion  follow,  very 
much  as  is  the  case  when  we  fill  our  stomachs 
as  full  as  they  can  be  crammed. 

The  way  to  feed  fowls,  and  particularly 
those  that  are  laying,  or  being  fattened,  is  to 
allow  them  to  have  free  access  to  food  at  all 
times.  In  this  way  they  can  always  supply 
the  demands  of  their  stomachs  and  grindmg 
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ajjparatus,  exactly  as  food  is  needed ;  and  they 
will  fatten  more  rapidly,  or  lay  more  ^R^*  &nd 
consmne  much  less  food  than  they  will  if  they 
are  fed  as  much  as  they  will  eat  twice  a  day. 

My  practice  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  to 
allow  my  fowls  to  have  free  access  to  com  in 
the  ear  all  the  tiqe,  both  summer  and  winter. 
Of  course  they  are  obliged  to  shell  it  for  them- 
selves .  Occasionally  we  feed  them  screenings, 
and  when  we  have  no  screenings  we  take  a 
peck  or  so  of  wheat,  and  as  much  buckwheat, 
oats,  barley  or  rye,  and  minsle  them  all  to- 
gether, and  mix  the  grain  wiui  some  chaff,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  as  liable  to  consume  as 
much  of  it  at  once  as  if  it'  were  clear  grain. 
When  we  have  an  abundance  of  milk,  we 
place  a  vessel  containing  it  where  they  can  find 
it  at  any  time.  In  warm  weather,  ailer  it  has 
become  loppered,  they  will  consume,  during 
the  day,  much  more  of  it  than  one  would  sup- 
pose ;  and  milk  is  as  good  to  fatten  poultry 
and  make  chickens  grow,  as  it  is  for  pigs ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  food  for  any 
kind  of  poultry,  when  they  are  laying. — a. 
Edwards  Todd,  in  Country  Gentleman, 


'WOBKOTG  OXBN  BY  THB  HEAD. 

Some  time  since  we  published  a  statement 
of  a  teamster  who  said  that  oxen  yoked  by 
the  head  would  do  more  work  and  do  it  easier 
than  those  yoked  in  our  ordinary  way.  We 
find  a  veiy  different  opinion  expressed  in  a 
communication  to  the  Western  Burdlist,  The 
writer  says : — 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  work- 
ing oxen.  In  1853  I  was  lumbering  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  150  miles  from  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.    We  had  eighty 

J'oke  of  Spanish  and  American  cattle,  drawing 
ogs  to  the  mill  and  lumber  to  the  landing. 
We  had  several  men  who  claimed  that  the 
Spanish  way  of  yoking  was  the  best.  To  test 
the  matter,  I  had  a  yoke,  Spanish  fashion, 
hitched  to  a  log,  which,  after  repeated  trials, 
they  could  not  draw.  I  then  nad  them  un- 
yoked and  yoked  Yankee  fashion.  At  the  first 
pull  the  chain  gave  way,  but  at  the  second 
trial  they  drew  the  log  several  rods.  I  put 
them  on  the  road,  where  the  fact  was  demon- 
strated that  one  pair,  with  the  yoke  and  bows, 
was  ec|ual  to  two  yoke  with  the  timber  strapped 
to  their  heads. 

In  no  case  would  the  people  use  the  stick, 
after  we  had  broken  their  catUe  to  our  yoke. 
Ask  one  of  them  the  reason,  and  the  reply 
would  be  that  the  stick  was  no  good.  I  broke 
sixteen  yoke  in  the  winter  of  1853,  and  could 
have  had  thrice  as  many,  if  I  could  have  at- 
tended to  them. 

This  plan  of  working  cattle  with  the  stick 
fastened  to  the  head  is  a  cruel  way.  They 
cannot  take  advantage  of  a  heavy  load ;  they 
cannot  turn  their  heads  in  either  way;  they 


cannot  fight  their  cruel  tormentors,  the  flies, 
and  there  are  many  other  disadvantages.  I 
am  satisfied  the  yoke  and  bows  are  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Spanish  way,  and  how  an^  asne 
man  can  recommend  such  an  outlandish  mode 
of  working  oxen  is  more  than  I  can  compre- 
hend. E.  R.  M. 


Philosophy  of  Hay-Making. — ^The  fol- 
lowing inquiries  and  suggestions  by  the  agii- 
cultural  editor  of  the  New  York  Triimne^  ai^ 
ford  suitable  topics  for  the  discussion  of  fa^ 
mers^  dubs,  and  for  the  investigation  of  tlie 
chemists  of  our  agricultural  colleges : — 

We  want  to  know  something  of  the  changei 
produced  in  the  nutritive  properties  of  mm 
by  the  Ticissitudes  incident  to  hay-maow. 
Grass  partially  dried  and  then  moistened  win 
dew,  parts  with  its  coloring  matter — beooDea 
bleached.  Do  anjr  of  the  nutritive  qoaKdes 
also  evaporate  with  the  dew?  If  so,  wfait 
changes  have  the  gum,  sugar,  starch,  Ac 
undergone,  that  msLxe  them  more  yolatiletfaao 
before  the  grass  was  dried  ?  What  change  in 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  grass  does  heat  pro- 
duce that  is  generated  in  the  mow  or  cock,  bf 
moisture  ?  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cock,  a  lit- 
tle heat  is  supposed  to  do  no  harm — ^wby  mtj 
not  hay  whicn  in  a  stress  of  weather  is  put  into 
the  bam  a  little  too  damp,  have  the  decompo- 
sition arrested  by  salt  or  lime,  or  the  injori- 
ous  gases  absorbed  by  charcoal  ? 


*At  a  convention  held  In  Iowa  City,  Aiig.9lh, 
the  Concord  grape  was  almost  ananimonsly  en- 
dorsed  for  general  cultivation. 

*j'M "?  FARMZiB  FBSDISTH   ^v-T«- 

BT  CHABT.B8  GODniET  LEIJOrD. 

If  7  lord  rides  through  fai«  palaee  gate, 
My  lady  sweeps  along  in  state. 
The  sage  thinks  long  on  many  a  thing, 
And  the  maiden  mnses  on  marrying; 
The  minstrel  harpeih  merrily, 
The  sailor  plows  the  foaming  sea. 
The  hnntoman  kills  the  good  red  deer; 
And  the  soldier  wart  wlthonten  fear, 

Bta/aa  to  mok  whatever  MbB.  . 

The  farmer,  he  muei/eed  tkm  A 

Smith  hammereth  cherry  red  the  swoid, 
Priest  preacheth  pure  the  Holy  Word, 
Dame  Alice  work«9th  broidery  well, 
Olerk  Richard  ules  of  love  can  tell, 
The  tap-wife  sells  her  foaming  beer, 
Dan  Fisher  flsbeth  in  the  mere. 
And  courtiers  ruffle,  strut  and  shine, 
While  pages  brinff  the  Gascon  wine; 

ButfcMioeachwkaUPerhMy  ^ 
The  farmer,  he  mmtifBed  Om  A 

Man  builds  his  eaMle  fair  and  Ugh, 
Wherever  river  runneth  by, 
Oreat  cities  rise  in  every  land, 
Great  churches  show  the  builder's  hand, 
Great  arohea,  monumenu  and  towers, 
Fair  palaces  and  pleasing  bowers: 
Great  work  is  done,  be  *t  liere  or  there, 
Aad  well  man  workelh  everywhere; 

^workorrett^whattferhM 
TheJ^Mnmer,hewmttfhdithmmL 
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-^"^  >v;  V- 


-,-.  r  .mrrf^*  ^K'  . 


DURHAM  OB  BHOBT  HOBNED  BUIiIa. 


So  far  an  tbe  production  of  beef  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  breed  equal  to  the  Dur- 
ham. The  large  feeders  in  Kentucky,  Illinois 
and  other  Western  States  are  very  partial  to 
the  pure  and  grade  Shorthorns,  and  the  best 
lots  of  Western  steers  at  the  Brighton  market 
are  strongly  marked  by  the  English  Tee»water, 
as  the  breed  was  at  first  called.  Some  fami- 
lies of  the  Durhams  are  very  good  milkers, 
though  at  present,  here  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Jerseys  seem  to  be  enjoying  a  large  share  of 
the  public  favor,  and  occupying  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  exhibition  pens  of  our  fairs. 
•  Our  engraving  represents  a  Short  Homed 
bull  '*Earl  Seaham^^  which  received  a  prize  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
toral  Fair,  and  is  a  well-proportioned,  fine- 
looking  animal. 


THB  STATS  AGKL  COIiUBGll. 
We  are  informed  by  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Amherst,  that  the  prospects  of  this  new  insti- 
tution are  very  favorable.  He  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  would,  under  the  management 
of  an  energetic  and  able  President,  such  as  he 
considered  its  present  head,  prove  a  decided 
auooesa.  It  opened  for  students  on  Tuesday, 
October  1,  aooording  to  pievioua  aimounce- 


ment.  The  first  freshman  class  is  composed 
I  as  follows : — 

'     M.  F.   Casey,  Wm.  Barrows,  Jr.,  George  G. 

Graves,  A.  Basket,  F.  A.  Hall,  O.  H.  £ai>tman, 

,  W.  H.  Carey,  George  H.  Bell,  Amherst ;  W.  B. 

i  Greene,  Homer  L.  Cowlcs,  Hudlcy ;  J.  F.  Finher, 

■  L.  B.  Casweil,  Fit.lilmri?;  Wm.  P.  Bimie,  Spring- 
I  field ;  C.  A.  Ellsworth,  Barre ;  C.  E.  Brown,  Noith- 

ampton ;  A.  A.  Rankin,  Pelham ;  G.  A.  Allen, 
;  Marion ;  A.  Southwick,  Bclchertown  ;  F.  L.  Whit- 
!  ney,  Boston;  W.  G.  Pratt,  North  Bridgewater;  G. 

■  C.  Woolson,  Hopkinton ;  Wm.  Wheeler,  Concord ; 
I  L.  A.  Sparrow,  Medway ;  George  Leonard,  New 

Bedford ;  W.  H.  Banks,  Phillipston ;  S.  A  Nichols, 

I  Danvers ;    G.    P.  Strickland,  Amesbury ;   J.  H. 

Herrick,  Lawrence ;  W.  H.  Russell,  Sunderland. 

I      We  understand  that  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of 
I  Dorchester,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Durfee,  of  Fall 
I  River  have  made  valuable  donations  to  the 
botanical  garden  attached  to  the  College. 

We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  this  experi- 
ment in  education  with  great  interest.  We 
believe  it  may  be  made  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  the  State, — if  not  in  the  manner 
which  its  originators  anticipated,  then  in  some 
equally  beneficial  form.  We  have  heard  the 
suggestion — and  were  favorably  impressed  by 
it — that,  at  the  least,  the  graduates  would  be 
fitted  for  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  con- 
ducting of  agricultural  newspapers,  having*  the 
requisite  scientific  knowledge  to  detect  the 
fallacies  of  mere  theoretical  writers,  and  the 
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ability  to  clearly  and  forcibly  demonstrate  to 
the  agricultural  conununity  wherein  their 
practice  fell  short  of  securing  the  best  results 
possible  from  the  means  at  their  conunand. 
Practical  knowledge  of  farming  is  always  in- 
finitely better  than  theoretical  management, 
— ^but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  combination  of 
sound  theory  with  skilled  practice  is  alone 
needed  to  make  agriculture,  in  eveiy  sense  of 
the  word,  one  of  the  professions,  or  arts,  if 
the  term  apply  better.  Such  theory  the  Col- 
lege course  is  designed  to  supply,  and  such 
practice  the  students  should  make  a  part  of 
their  Collegiate  coarse. 

But  we  have  our  College  in  working  order, 
the  first  class  creditable  for  unmbers,  and  we 
hope  enthusiastic  in  their  studies, — and  now, 
with  the  heartiest  wishes  for  its  success,  we 
await  the  report  which  shall  confirm  the  doubts 
of  the  skeptical,  or  justify  the  claims  of  the 
friends  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.      

7EN0JB8. 
The  materials  and  labor  required  to  build 
and  keep  fences  in  repair  are  among  the  heavy 
items  of  farm  expense.  The  cost  of  the  land 
on  which  they  stand  is  another  item  on  which 
J.  Harris  of  Rochester,  discourses  as  follows 
in  the  American  Agriculturist : — 

How  much  land  does  an  old-fashioned  fence 
occupy  P  I  have  always  thought  it  took  up  a 
good  deal  of  land,  but  never  had  the  curiosity 
to  measure.  But  this  summer  we  have  been 
building  a  stone  wall  along  the  whole  west  side 
of  the  farm,  and  after  it  was  completed,  and 
the  old  fence  removed,  I  was  surprised  at  the 
quantity  of  land  we  had  gained.  The  ^ound, 
of  course,  might  have  been  ploughed  closer  to 
the  fence,  but  taking  the  case  as  it  actually 
was,  the  old  rail  fence,  with  stones,  weeds, 
rubbish,  &c.,  occupied  a  strip  of  land  one  rod 
wide.  A  field,  81  rods  long  and  31  rods  wide, 
contains  about  six  acres.  If  surrounded  by 
such  a  fence,  it  would  occupy  a  little  over 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  land.  A  farm  of 
160  acres  so  fenced  would  have  twenty  acres 
of  land  taken  up  in  this  worse  than  useless 
manner.  Not  only  is  the  use  of  the  land  lost, 
bat  it  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  nursery  of 
weeds,  and,  in  ploughing,  much  time  is  lost  in 
taming,  and  the  heMlands  and  comers  are  sel- 
dom properly  cultivated. 


Liquid  Maxubx. — ^The  best  liquid  manure 
that  we  have  tried  for  all  plants  in  pots,  is  that 
formed  by  pouring  thirty  gallons  of  rain-wa- 
ter over  one  peck  of  sbeep^s  dung  fresh  from 


the  pens,  and  one  peck  of  soot.  Stir  the  whole 
well  up  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three  days;  al- 
low the  liquid  to  stand  a  day  or  two  linger; 
then  stir  again,  and  use  it  for  watering  irith 
once  or  twice  a  week.  A  pound  of  enano  m 
twenty  gallons  of  water,  along  with  half  a  peck 
of  soot,  will  form  one  of  the  best  liquid  ma- 
nures known. — American  Jour,  of  Hort, 


"EXTBLAXyTB  AND  BSPUEB. 

WILTED  CHERBT  LEAVES. 

It  was  stated  in  a  late  number  of  the  Fabmse 
that  cattle  were  poisoned  by  eating  wilted  cheiiT 
leaves.  In  my  opinion  they  were  not  poisoned, 
but  choked.  I  saw  i  wo  cows  that  had  eaten  cheny 
leaves.  On  opening  one  that  died,  a  bunch  of 
leaves  was  found  stuck  in  her  throat,  so  as  to  pit- 
vent  her  swallowing,  and  thus  caused  her  death. 
The  other  was  in  great  agony  and  would  probably 
have  died  if  she  had  not  been  relieved  soon.  This 
was  done  by  forcing  about  half  a  pound  of  the 
soft  end  of  a  strip  of  salt  pork  down  her  throat  till 
she  swallowed,  when  down  went  the  pork  and  die 
leaves  too.    Then  she  was  ready  to  eat  some  more. 

BrairUree,  Mass,,  Oct.  1,  1867.        £.  F&exch. 

Bemakks.— In  connection  with  the  facts  that 
we  have  seen  stated  in  some  of  our  exefaanges,  of 
horses  being  made  sick  by  eating  wiUed  grass,  the 
foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  F.  may  be  a  valuable 
and  suggestive  contribution  to  the  general  flmd 
of  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  In  the  multitode 
of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom.  But  can  ali  the 
symptoms  exhibited  by  animals  that  have  died,  or 
by  those  that  have  been  izijuriously  affected  by 
eating  cherry  leaves,  be  accounted  for  on  Mr. 
French's  theory  ? 

In  the  account  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  the 
ox  in  Gilsom,  N.  H.,  published  in  the  FABKEEOf 
September  7th,  it  was  stated  that  the  symptoms  of 
illness  were  first  noticed  in  his  eyes,  which  dis- 
charged a  watery  substance,  as  they  do  when  thef 
have  been  hurt.  The  next  day  they  tuned  a 
bluish  white,  and  the  ox  was  entirely  blind,  ind 
appeared  to  be  in  great  pain,  and  did  not  eat  His 
month  began  to  swell  and  corrupt,  with  an  oifeih 
sive  smell.  He  grew  worse  for  seven  days,  and 
then  died. 

Of  a  calf  that  died  in  Bolton,  Mass.,  from  eathi} 
leaves  that  were  broken  fh>m  a  cherry  tree,  nnder 
which  he  was  tethered,  it  was  stated  in  an  accotmt 
published  in  the  Monthly  Farhee  for  1855,  page 
386,  that  the  first  symptoms  were  excessive  oostite- 
ness ;  the  animal  straining  and  showing  freqneot 
uneasUdess.  It  then  gradually  lost  its  appetite, 
and  exhibited  symptoms  of  blindness.  Continfl- 
ing  to  grow  worse,  the  poor  creature  began  to 
tremble  violently,  moving  round  and  ronnd  as  if 
tipsy  and  craxy,  moaning  piteonsly,  knocking  its 
head  meanwhile  against  anything  that  oome  in  its 
way,  until  it  finally  dropped  down  and  expired. 

In  the  case  of  some  cows  in  Plymouth  county, 
Mass.,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  flrrt 
manifested  in  the  cream  firom  their  milk,  which 
would  not  make  batter  as  readily  a«  osoaL  to 
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Mcertaiii  the  caase,  the  cows  were  watched  while 
in  pasture  and  seen  to  reach  over  a  wall  and  browse 
some  cherry  trees  within  their  reach.  After  chang- 
ing them  to  another  pasture  the  milk  resumed  its 
its  former  healthy  condition. 

Would  all  these  symptoms  have  been  manifested 
from  mere  choking  ? 

It  is,  we  believe,  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  throat 
of  slaughtered  animals ;  being  forced  there,  prob- 
ably, by  their  death  struggle.  Might  not  such 
have  been  the  case  with  the  bunch  of  leaves  that 
Mr.  French  found  in  the  throat  of  the  cow  that  he 
examined  ?  As  oil,  grease  and  fet  are  antidotes 
for  poison,  is  it  not  possible  that,  in  the  other  case 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  F.,  the  strip  of  soft  pork,  acting 
as  a  medicine,  counteracted  the  poison,  and  cured 
the  cow  that  he  says  was  so  soon  ready  to  eat  more 
of  the  cherry  leaves  if  she  could  get  at  them  ? 

PBBPABB  FOB  8PBIKO  WHBAT. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  and  plow  your  ground 
'  for  spring  wheat^-and  thus  save  time  when  pressed 
in  the  spring.  Manure  well,  and  plow  it  in  deep. 
Wheat  roots  strike  deep  for  nourishment  and  the 
gases  of  manure  come  up  by  evaporation.  Har- 
rowing in  wheat  is  a  fatal  error.  It  dries  and 
evaporates  too  quick,  leaving  the  roots  to  seek 
what  they  cannot  find.  It  should  be  ploughed. 
The  warm  uplands  are  preferable  for  this  grain. 

It  is  gratifying  to  read  in  your  paper  of  samples 
of  wheat  for  premiums  at  your  agricultural  shows. 
It  reminds  me  of  my  efforts  and  pleadings  twenty 
years  ago,  with  my  samples  of  wheat  on  exhibition, 
which  seemed  like  so  much  dead  wood  upon  the 
leaden  sensibilities  of  the  farmers.  Then  eu  noto, 
I  predicted  a  revolution  in  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture. Sooner  or  later  the  whole  mass  of  New 
England  farmers,  excepting  Rhode  Island,  will 
raise  their  own  bread.  Four  acres  to  every  farmer, 
say  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  would  nearly  supply 
every  State  with  flour  and  save  over  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  These  figures  look  large, 
bnt  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  fixing  the 
fair  minimum  of  one  barrel  of  flour  to  each  indi- 
vidual per  annum. 

The  papers  state  that  the  average  crop  of  all  the 
West  combined  this  season,  is  but  12  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Tour  formers  down  east  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  this.  Wheat  can  be  sown  eirher  in 
spring  or  fall,  while  oats,  or  com,  or  barlev,  or 
beans  must  be  put  in  in  the  spring,  or  not  at  all. 
.  I  planted  wheat  in  my  vard  the  first  day  of 
September  last.  It  was  brined  and  ashed.  It 
made  its  appearance  in  four  days,  and  in  two 
weeks  it  was  thirteen  inches  high.         H.  Poob. 

Brooklyn,  L,  /.,  Oct.,  1867. 

KETES'  TOMATOES. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  upon  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  variety  of  toma- 
to, which  was  so  extensively  advertised,  I  may 
safely  say,  in  all  our  of  agricultural  papers,  repre- 
senting it  to  be  thirty  days  earlier,  more  productive, 
and  of  superior  flavor,  the  foliage  of  which  was 
without  scent.  With  me  it  has  failed  in  all  these 
particulars,  although  I  procured  the  seed  from 
tuad-quartert,  and  gave  it  special  attention.  Plant- 
ed at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  row  with  the 
Tilden,  Lestcfs  Perfected,  Cook's  Favorite  and 
my  own  Seedling,  the  first  three  tomatoes  were 
picked  fh>m  Cook's  Favorite,  next  in  order  came 
my  own  Seedling,  following  came  the  Keyes  and 


Tilden,  and  last  Lester's  Perfected.  The  first 
bushel  was  picked  from  my  own  Seedling,  second 
from  the  Tildeti,  third  fW>m  Cook's  Favorite,  fourth 
from  Kcyes*  and  Cook's  Favorite.  The  scent  of 
the  foliage  from  Keys'  tomato  was  much  more  of- 
/ensive  than  ftrom  any  of  the  other  varieties ;  it 
was  a  shy  bearer,  in  conipariH)n  with  many  other 
kinds ;  quality  good,  equal  to  that  of  the  Tilton, 
or  Lester's.  I  think  it  does  not  compare  favorably 
with  more  common  varieties.  z. 

Salgm,  Oct.  3,  1867. 

WINTBB  AND  8PBIN0  WHEAT  IN  MAS8ACHU8BTT8. 

The  accompanying  specimens  of  wheat  are  fttmi 
two  crops  raised  on  my  farm  the  past  season.  As 
marked,  one  is  winter  and  the  other  spring  wheat. 
The  winter  wheat  is  known  as  the  ** Amber." 

"Winter  Wheat. 
The  winter  wheat  was  grown  on  118  rods  of 
land,  surveyed  after  crop  was  harvested,  which 
is  set  with  apple  trees,  nine  years  from  the 
nursery,  thirty  leet  apart  each  way.  In  1865  six- 
teen loads  of  barn  manure  were  applied  to  the  land, 
and  thirty-five  bushels  of  barley  were  raised  upon 
it.  The  year  before  it  was  planted  with  com,  ma- 
nured in  the  hill.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam,  and 
was  ploughed  six  to  ten  inches  deep  three  times 
before  sowing,  and  300  pounds  of  "Hay ward's 
Compound"  was  used.  The  seed  was  sown  the 
20th  of  September,  1866,  and  the  crop,  22A  bushels 
harvested  about  the  same  date,  1867.  weight  of 
wheat  62  pounds  per  bushel. 

Crop,  in  Aeeouni. 
Dr.  Cr. 

Ploughing  8  times,  $«.00  22H  bn.wheat at $8.M,  $77.76 
Harrowing,  .60    2168  lbs.  straw. 

One  bu.  seed,  4.00 

Sowing,  .60 

Reaping  and  binding,  0.00 
Threehlng  (4  days),  0-00 
Winnowing,  1.00 

800  lbs.  "oompoQnd>',8.00 
Interest  and  taxes,     6.00 


Amount 
Coat  of  production. 


Profit, 


16  00 


tOO.76 


Amount, 


$33.00 


Spring  Wheat.  * 
The  acre  on  which  22^  bushels  of  spring  wheat 
were  raised,  was  planted  with  com  last  year;  six- 
teen loads  of  manure  from  cellar  and  horse  stable 
being  used  in  the  hill ;  producing  119  bushels  of  ears. 
The  soil  is  a  rather  light  loam,  and  was  ploughed 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  three  times  in  the  spring. 
The  thorough  preparation  of  the  land  is  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  crop  of 
wheat.  The  manure  applied  this  year  was  26  loads 
bam  manure  and  600  pounds  of  "Hay  ward's  Com- 
pound." The  wheat  was  sowed  early  in  May,  and 
harvested  in  July  and  August. 

Orcp,  4»  Aooonnt. 
Dr. 
Ploughing  8  times, 
Harrowing, 
Seed,  2  bu.. 
Sowing, 
Reaping  4  days. 
Binding, 

Threshing  fcwinnMng,  9.00    Profit, 
600  fts.  "compound,''   6.C0 
I nterest  and  taxes,        8.G0 
Manure,  ^  of  value,    34.00 

Amount,  $70.60 

Elijah  Fitch. 
Hopkinian,  Mats.,  Sept.  28, 1867. 

Rbmabxs.— It  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  the 
above  statement,  not  only  as  embodying  facts  of 
intrinsic  value,  but  as  a  model  for  those  who  wish 
to  oommnnicate  reanlti  of  such  practical  value. 


Cr. 

$0.00    28  bu.  wheat  $8,  $70.60 

.76    2100  fts.  straw,  14.00 

6.00  

.76  $84.60 

6.00    CostofprodneUon,  70.60 

1.00  

$14.00 
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Both  specimeoB  of  the  grain  sent  are  plnmp  and 
good.  We  have  now  five  specimeds  of  Massachn- 
setts,  and  one  of  Yermont  wheat. 

CHEXXST&T.  * 

That  I  may  not  be  tedionsly  prolix,  mj  present 
remarks  will  be  confined  to  a  single  passage  in 
"Chemical  Terms,  No.  3." 

"When  vitality  has  left  organised  bodies,  their 
component  elements  are  at  once  seized  npon  bv 
oxygen,  which  nnitos  with  their  nitrogen  and  con- 
verts it  into  atmospheric  air,*'&c. 

With  one  exception,  the  statements  in  the  whole 
paragraph  are  undoubtedly  tme,  in  the  sense  in- 
tended  by  the  writer ;  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  capacity  of  farmers  for  receiving  elementary 
instruL  tion  is  assumed  to  be  so  weak  and  low  as  to 
require  such  inelegant  and  unscientific  language. 
The  objectionable  statement,  changing  somewhat 
the  phraseology,  seems  to  be  that  in  the  decay  and 
dissolution  of  organized  and  azotized  l)odies,  "oxy- 
gen seizes  upon  and  "unites  with  their  nitrogen 
and  converts  it  into  atmospheric  air.**  Waiving, 
for  the  present,  all  objection  to  the  uncouth  and 
somewhat  ludicrous  expression,  that  oxygen  seizes 
upon  the  various  elements  and  converts  them,  (for 
there  is  no  proof  that  oxygen  is  not  as  much  the 
**8eized  upon*  as  the  seizcr),  the  statement  in  rela- 
tion to  nitrogen  is  so  palpably  erroneous  and  ab- 
surd, that  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  "Chemical  Terms  has  so  far  forgotten 
first  rudiments  as  to  put  forth  the  statement  in 
sober  earnest.  Perhaps  after  the  manner  of  peda- 
gogues, he  adroitly  combines  an  intentional  error 
with  numerous  truths,  to  test  the  critical  acumen 
of  his  pupils. 

In  the  decay  of  azotized  matters,  some  have 
maintained  that  oxygen  combines  with  nitrogen 
and  forms,  not  atmospheric  air,  but  nitric  acid; 
Ihany  admit  that  the  nitrogen  passes  off  into  the  at- 
mosphere as  a  simple  uncombined  element,  while 
the  fact  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  not  only  to 
chemists  but  to  every  carefhl  observer  of  nature, 
that  "ammonia,  a  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  is  a  oonf^tant  product  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  substances  containing  nitrogen.*' 

The  merest  tyros  in  chemistry  well  understand 
that  atmospheric  air  is,  in  no  sense,  a  chemical 
union  or  combination  of  elements. 

Why  oxygen  should  be  accused  of  leaving  for 
awhile  its  most  indittcrent  and  peaceful  associa- 
tion with  the  supcrabounding  volume  of  nitroffen 
in  the  atmosphere,  that  it  might  "seize  upon" — that 
for  which  it,  has  no  passion  and  only  a  feeble 
affinity — home  humble  quantity  of  nascent  nitro- 
gen, or  some  nitrogen  in  loving  union  with  some 
other  element,  "converting  it  into  atmospheric 
air,**  and  subjecting  it  to  the  same  indifl'ereni  treat- 
ment accorded  to  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  general, 
Is  more  than  we  can  understand. 

I.  B.  Ha&twell. 

WiUdnsowdUe,  M(u$.,  Sept.  30,  1867. 

AN  AROUMENT    FOH    TUI8TLB8,  AND  HOW  TO  DB- 
8TROT  THEM. 

I  Arcqucntly  see  in  your  paper  and  others,  ob- 
jections to  Canada  thistles,  with  ways  suggested 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Now  I  am  in  favor  of  the  this- 
tle. I  never  had  too  many  of  them  on  my  tillage 
land.  *rhey  make  good  fodder  for  any  kind  of 
stock.  When  in  hav  they  want  as  much  drying  as 
hay  and  no  more.  I  have  cut  thistles  in  my  pas- 
ture for  fodder,  and  find  that  when  clear  they  need 
bni  little  drying,  as  when  considerable  mouldy 
any  stock  will  eat  them  and  do  well  on  them,  but 
if  they  are  thoroughly  dried  they  are  too  sharp 
te  stock. 


•  Where  thistles  of  any  kind  grow  freelv,  I  know 
there  is  good  land  for  grass,  grain,  or  other  cropi. 
I  do  not  want  any  better  recommendatioB  of  mf 
cultivated  land  than  to  know  that  thistles  grov 
fti^ely.  Bnt  I  do  not  want  them  in  my  pasture,  ai 
I  think  thev  are  an  iivurr  there.  Unless  too  se- 
verely stocked,  cattle  will  not  eat  the  feed  where 
the  thistle  grows  thick.  I  have  mowed  iniU 
patches  in  mv  pasture,  and  find  that  after  they  an 
wilted  by  a  little  rain  or  dew,  the  stock  will  est 
them.  But  if  the  object  is  to  drive  them  oat  of 
the  pasture,  the  right  time  to  mow  them  is  ssid  bf 
many  to  be  in  the  old  of  the  moon  in  August.  I 
have  better  success  in  mowing  them  later  in  tbe 
season,  because  the  longer  they  stand  up  the  larger 
the  cavity  in  the  stock  I)ecomes,  and  the  surer  yon 
are  of  killing  them.  I  think  the  rain  that  sets 
into  the  cavity  of  the  stock  rots  and  kills  the  this- 
tle. With  such  mowings  for  two  years  yon  will 
not  have  many  thistles  in  your  pasture. 

OaiaoN  Fosm. 
Tunbridge,  Vt,,  Oet.  1, 1867. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  WINE  FROM  OEAPES. 

Can  yon  give  the  particular  information  of  the 
process  of  manufacturing  wine  from  grapes  ? 
KendaWs  Milis,  Me.,  Oct.  1,  1867.  n.  b. 

Remarks.— Those  who  preserve  the  FARVEft 
will  find  directions  for  wine- or  cordial  making  is 
one  of  the  numbers  about  a  year  ago.  The  foltow- 
ing  method  is  recommended  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Oentleman.  It  is  fbr  a  barrel  of 
"Grape  Wine** :— "Get  a  new  oak  forty  gaUoa  cask, 
five  or  six  bushels  of  grapes,  and  100  pounds  of  A. 
No.  1  hard  sugar.  Pick  the  grapes  carefhlly  from 
the  stems,  r^ecting  all  unsound  ones,  pat  them 
into  tubs  and  fill  to  cover  with  water.  Let  them 
stand  24  hours,  then  mash  in  some  convenient  way; 
leaving  the  pulp  and  liquor  to  stand  again  48  hoan, 
and  then  strain  into  other  tubs.  In  the  opentioa 
avoid  contact  with  all  metals,  especially  iron,  bs- 
cause  it  gives  a  dirty  color,  and  brass  and  copper 
because  they  are  poisonous.  After  the  first  i»tEUB- 
ing  wash,  and  wash  again  the  seeds  and  polp  with 
a  little  water  each  time,  and  all  the  desirable  cola- 
ble  matter  of  the  grape  will  be  obtained.  DisCrib- 
ute  the  liquor  into  tubs  and  add  the  100  pounds  of 
sugar  and  water  sufllcient  to  make  45  gallons,  io 
all.  Put  40  gallons  into  the  barrel,  reserving  the 
five  gallons  to  fill  the  cask  flrom  day  to  day,  ii 
the  spume  works  ofl*  at  the  bung.  When  the  ac- 
tive fermentation  has  passed,  say  in  the  conmot 
three  or  four  weeks,  bung  up  tightly.  In  fhnn 
three  to  six  months  a  palatable  liquor  will  have 
been  developed,  and  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
100  pounds  of  sugar  will  have  changed,  first  into 
grape  sugar,  and  then  into  50  pints  of  abeotate 
alcohol." 

BEES  AND  BBE-BEBAD. 

It  ^pears  that  I  did  not  convince  your  conei- 

Cmdent  "F.**  that  his  Ixes  did  not  perish  for  die 
ck  of  bee-bread  i  neither  do  I  believe  they  died 
from  that  cause.  If  he  lives  in  a  region  wheit 
bees  can't  collect  enough  bee -bread  to  keep  «9 
breeding  through  warm  weather,  my  adrice  to 
him  is,  either  remove  to  some  place  where  fii0 
land  is  better,  or  else  sell  his  bees.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  it  IS  that  some  of  his  bees  die  for  a  Isd 
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of  bee-bread,  and  others  do  not.  His  bees  miftt 
leave  off  breeding  rery  early  in  the  rammer,  to 
have  them  die  of  old  age.  Bees  batched  in  Sep- 
tember can  be  fonnd  in  the  hive  in  April,  and  May, 
often.  This  any  bee-keeper  can  vonch  for,  who 
baa  had  an  Italian  queen  introduced  in  the  month 
of  September. 

Broods  cannot  be  found  in  any  hive  which  has 
not  been  fed,  later  than  October  15,  and  in  most 
hives  after  October  Ist.  I  do  not  want  my  bees 
to  commence  breeding  earlier  than  the  first  of 
March,  and  then,  if  we  have  a  few  warm  days,  I 
give  them  a  substltnte  for  bee-bread,  which  they 
will  carry  in  enough  of,  in  one  hour,  to  laf:t  them 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  mix  wheat  flour  with  rye 
meal,  and  they  will  carry  in  as  much  of  it  in  one 
hoar,  as  they  will  of  rye  meal  in  six. 

If  **F.,"  or  any  other  bee-keeper,  will  put  some 
jre  meal  in  a  warm  place  in  the  spring,  and  after 
the  bees  are  well  at  work,  put  in  some  flour  with 
the  meal,  he  will  soon  see  ten  bees  where  there 
was  only  one  before.  I  have  used  flour  lor  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  never  knew  or  heard  that  any 
other  bee-keeper  in  the  country  used  it.  If  "F.^* 
will  come  to  Wenham,  I  will  show  him  flfty-one 
stocks  of  bees,  which  did  not  have  in  September, 
1866,  one  pound  of  honey  to  a  hive ;  and  now  those 
fitly-one  stocks  have  increased  to  eighty-five,  and 
have  stored  one  ton  of  surplus  honey. 

The  colonies  which  carry  in  rye  meal  first,  and 
seem  to  work  in  it  most,  always  prove  to  be  the 
ones  which  swarm  first,  and  store  the  most  honey. 
We  have  lost  bees  in  the  same  way  in  which  "F." 
has :  but  we  know  that  they  starved  with  plenty 
of  honey  in  the  combs.  There  was  no  winter  pas- 
sage through  the  combs.  Out  of  thirty  Lang- 
stroth's  hives,  which  ond  bee-keeper  wintered  bees 
in  last  winter,  only  one  was  lost ;  and  in  this  one 
he  failed  to  make  the  winter  passages  through  the 
combs.  H.  Allbt. 

Wenham,  Mass.,  1867. 

APFLS  BLOSSOM — dUEBT. 

Why  is  it  that  the  apple  trees  whioh  flowered  bo 
abandantly  laBt  spring,  nave  so  little  fmlt  on  thtm? 
Because  the  vitality  of  the  trees  was  so  far  exhaust*  d  in 
matartng  fo  many  flowers  that  thev  were  unable  to  car- 
ry out  fruit  —FamUnfftonf  Jfe.,  ChronMe 

Think  so  ?  Nature  at  fault !  Did  you  ever 
know  a  good  apple  crop  when  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  flowers  ?  Rather,  there  is  a  defect  in  the  flow- 
ers themFelves,  or  there  is  some  unfavorable  influ- 
ence which  a<'ts  upon  the  flowers  to  destroy  their 
vitality,  to  be  looked  for,  than  a  superabundance. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  it  much  more  seriously 
exhausts  a  tree  to  produce  a  crop  of  flowers  than 
a  crop  of  leaves.  It  is  the  fruit  which  calls  for 
and  must  be  supplied  with  material  or  food  that 
exhausts. 

Tliere  is  Fometimes  a  disparity  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  observable  in  the  flowers 
of  the  apple  tree,  as  well  as  in  other  fruit  flowers, 
well  known  to  horticulturists  as  a  cause  of  ste- 
rility. 

Climatic  changes  will  be  shown,  probably  before 
many  years,  from  careful  observations,  now  lielng 
made  in  ihis  State  and  Massachusetts,  to  account 
for  much  of  the  disappointment  which  we  occasion- 
ally experience  when  our  orchards  are  seen  to  be 
in  thll  bloom,  and  we  confidently  expect  an  apple 
crop. 

Just  how  hot,  or  Just  how  cold  it  has  to  be  to 
destroy  the  blossoms  is  not,  as  yet,  ascertained,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware ;  but  it  is  found  that  there  is 
more  danger  fh>m  heat  than  from  cold,  at  the  sea- 
son of  ttowcrage. 

An  extreme  hot  aftenioon  with  a  clear  sun- 
shine, the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  day  and  of  the 
KBBon,  and  tai  one  to  three  days  look  at  yomr 


beauttftilly  ftill  blown  apple  treea  and,  behold, 
where  are  those  delicately  variegated  flowers,  in 
which,  but  as  yesterday,  the  hum  of  a  thousand 
voiceR  might  be  heard?  They  are  withered, 
scorched,  dried  up  and  falling  off,  by  a  kiss  from 
old  Sol,  as  he  came  forth  in  his  glory,  to  bid  the 
earth  awake  and  bring  forth  her  fruit  in  due  sea- 
son. O.  W.  T&UB. 
Farminffton,  Me.,  Sept.  27, 1867. 

CATTLE  STANCHIONS. 

In  your  last  issue  1  notice  a  communication 
from  **  A.  L.  W.,"  Hope,  Me.,  informing  us  that  he 
uses  a  "kind  of  stanchion  for  cattle  that  are  as  easy 
as  chains,  while  they  are  more  safe,  convenient, 
and  much  better  every  way ;"  but  he  neglected  to 
tell  US  how  they  are  constructed. 

As  I  feel  much  interest  for  the  comfort  of  all 
dumb  beasts,  and  especially  in  keeping  cows  neat 
and  clean,  as  well  as  safe  and  comfortable,  I  would 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  inform  us  through 
the  columns  of  the  Fabmeb,  how  to  construct 
the  stanchion  he  uses. 

HARVESTING  WHEAT. 

Why  will  not  farmers  learn  to  cut  their  wheat 
while  the  kernel  is  soft  ?  By  doing  so  they  would 
get  more  and  much  better  flour,  than  they  do  to 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  also  avoid  much 
of  the  risk  of  rain'  storms  during  the  harvest,  as 
it  will  bear  more  wet  without  iiyury  than  when 
ripe.  L.  D.  Corliss. 

Oxford,  N.  H.,  Aug.  21, 1867. 

cures  for  catarrh. 

I  see  an  inquiry  for  a  cure  for  chronic  catarrh, 
in  your  paper,  which  I  think  1  can  answer  satisfac- 
torily, though  I  am  not  an  M.  D.,  nor  the  son  of 
auM.  D.  If  <*C.A.M."  will  smoke  a  pipeful  of 
smoking  tobacco,  three  times  a  day.  In  an  ordinary, 
pipe  and  swallow  the  smoke,  then  l)reathe  it  out  of 
the  nostrils,  and  continue  it  faithfully  for  two , 
months  I  am  confident  the  catarrh  will  leave  him  * 
as  it  did  me  after  being  afflicted  two  years. 

Itipon,  Vt.,  Sept.  28,  1867.  Rvbticus. 

REMARKs.—We  think  if  the  catarrh  didn't  leave 
after  snch  treatment  it  must  be  a  pretty  tough 
customer.  While  our  hand  is  in,  we  may  as  well 
give  another  "cure,"  and  save  somebody  a  doctor's 
bill.  Take  a  teaspoonftil  each  of  sulphur  and  of 
tar,  and  after  mixing  them  well  together  set  fire  to 
the  compound  and  inhale  the  smoke;  having  first 
cleared  the  nose  and  head  by  the  use  of  snuff,  or 
salt  and  water. 

COAL  TAR  FOR  A  ROOF. 

I  wish  for  the  necessary  information  as  to  time 
and  manner  of  applying  coal  tar  to  the  roof  of  a 
barn  whii  h  was  built  the  present  season,  and  cov- 
ered with  sawed  fir  shingles.  The  size  of  the 
building  is  2ox40.  Roof  rather  steep.  About 
what  quantity  will  it  need  ? 

Stephen  Chamdlbb* 

Fryeburg,  Me.,  Sept.  23,  1867. 

Remarks.^ We  cannot  answer  these  questions. 
Our  impression  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  employ 
an  experienced  workman,  than  to  attempt  to  do 
the  job  yourself. 

CURB  AND  prevention  OP  B0TT8. 

Take  of  mullein  roots  (or  itwtH  and  leaves,  or 
leaves  or  the  top  in  blossom)  three  quarts,  dry  or 
green ;  boil  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  water,  down  to 
one  quart,'  which  will  be  black  like  coffee.   Drench 
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the  bone,  and  at  once  the  cnre  is  completed,  wita  no 
harm  to  the  horse.  The  medicine  is  slightly  loos- 
ening to  the  bowels.  To  prevent  hones  having 
botts,  give  in  feed  of  oats,  meal  or  fine  cur,  two  or 
three  dried  leaves  of  mullein,  rubbed  fine  in  the 
hands,  once  a  week.  That  gathered  in  blossom  is 
best.  Van  Doobn. 

Vermont,  Oct.  1,  1867. 

CATTLB  STANCHIONS. 

A  writer,  without  name,  in  referring  to  my  arti- 
cle on  cattle  stanchions  in  the  Farmer  of  Ang. 
17,  says  that  I  neglected  to  tell  him  how  to  con- 
stmct  them.  1  will  reply  by  saying  that  the  stan- 
chions that  I  nse  are  the  Saflford  Patent. 

Hope,  Me,,  Sept,  30, 1867.  ▲.  L.  w< 

BLACK  KNOT. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Allen,  of  North  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
informs  us  that  he  has  been  very  snccessftil  in  the 
treatment  of  the  black  knot  on  his  plum  trees  by 
cutting  the  knots  off  carofhlly  and  applying  to  the 
wound  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine. 

CLUBFOOT. 

This  is  one  of  the  troubles  which  often  discour- 
age those  who  attempt  to  raise  cabbages,  &c.  We 
were  informed  by  a  gardener,  the  other  day,  that 
by  planting  in  hills  where  they  are  to  grow,  and 
throwing  on  a  handftil  of  ashes  after  covering  the 
seed,  he  is  not  troubled  with  this  disorder  in  his 
plants. 


AaBICUIiTUBAIi  rFBMS. 

— ^Have  you  any  implements  rotting  or  nuting 
out  in  the  weather  ? 

—Barton,  Orleans  county,  Vt.,  produced  1177 
tubs  or  62,562  pounds  of  butter  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
says  that  farms  can  be  bought  now  in  Central  Il- 
linois, for  about  the  figures  of  ten  yean  ago. 

—Including  the  permanent  improvements  of  Mr. 
Mechi's  farm,  it  is  said  the  cost  per  acre  is  equal 
to  9500. 

—The  quantity  of  sorghum  grown  this  year  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  is  said  to  be  much  less 
than  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

—Henry  Daniels,  of  WiUiamstown,  has  a  cow 
only  14  months  and  27  days  old,  which  has  given 
birth  to  a  large  and  healthy  calf. 

—The  Agriculturist,  Jucnnda  and  other  choice 
eastern  strawberries  fail  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  Western  cultivaton. 

—The  Journal  of  Horticulture  says  that  Gladio- 
lus can  be  raised  from  seed,  and  perhaps  better 
flowen  be  obtained  than  fh>m  Imported  bulbs. 

—The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  one  pint  of 
strained  honey  mixed  with  two  gallons  of  water, 
will  make  excellent  vinegar,  after  standing  three 
weeks. 

—The  Utica  Herald  of  Oct.  8th,  quotes  the  price 
of  cheese  firom  private  dairies  at  14  to  16c,  ftom 


Ikctories  14|  to  16c,  with  some  prime  extra  at  17c 
per  lb.,  and  says,  **the  quantity  of  fine  dieese  in 
the  country  is  quite  limited  and  prices  for  oor  beet 
factories  it  seems  to  us  must  advance.*' 

—A  fat  cow  of  Durham  gnde  was  recently 
slaughtered  in  London,  which  weighed  when  killed 
1950  pounds,  and  yielded  340  pounds  ofraa^  til- 
low. 

— It  is  reported  that  an  agricultural  society, 
somewhere  in  the  State  of  New  York,  oilers  laiger 
premiums  for  butter  and  cheese  than  it  does  ibr 
horse-racing. 

—The  grape  crop  along  the  lakes  is  good,  but  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  fhnn  Maryland  to  Maasachiuetts 
there  is  great  complaint  of  the  firuit  being  late  and 
much  ipjured  by  the  rot,  in  consequence  of  die 
unfavorable  season. 

—On  the  22d  of  August,  an  ox  belongliig  to  Mr. 
Alvin  Morse,  of  Newfane,  Vt.,  was  mieaed  team 
his  pasture.  Nine  days  after  he  was  foand  in  a 
piece  of  woods  with  his  head  between  two  trees 
where  he  had  remained  for  this  time  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  food  or  even  to  lie  down. 

—Josh  BiUings,  in  describing  the  hone  fair  of 
the  Billingsville  Agricultural  Society,  says  :  'There 
was  tew  yoke  ov  oxen  on  the  ground,  besides  sev- 
eral yokes  ov  sheep,  and  a  pile  of  carrots,  aad 
some  wosted  work,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  attract 
enny  sympathy.  The  people  hanker  for  pore  ag- 
ricultural hoss-trots." 

—A  new  grass  is  springing  up  in  the  Soothem 
States.  It  appean  to  be  a  dwarf  clover,  is  very 
thick  set,  covering  the  earth  with  a  beantifnl  car- 
pet of  green.  It  is  much  relished  by  cattle,  and  Is 
a  complete  exterminator  of  Bermuda,  Joint,  sedge, 
and  other  grasses.  In  Middle  Georgia  it  ia  veiy 
abundant  and  is  attracting  much  attention. 

— There  is  a  tree  standing  on  the  farm  of  Levi 
Graves,  in  Leverett,  Mass.,  tliat  rises  fWnn  the 
ground  by  two  distinct  trunks,  standing  a  foot 
apart.  Each  trunk  is  more  than  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, and  straight  and  well  formed.  They  nm  up 
twenty  feet  or  more,  and  then  Join  in  a  solid  single 
trunk,  forming  a  bcautiftil  top  like  any  single  tree. 

^In  his  address  at  the  late  Pomological  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis,  Hon.  Marehall  P.  Wilder  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  history  informs  us  that  **tlie 
planting  of  vineyards  in  Italy  had  so  macb  in- 
creased about  A.  D.  86,  that  agriculture  was  tiwfe- 
by  neglected ;  on  which  account  Domitian  issued 
an  edict  prohibiting  any  new  vineyards  to  be 
planted  in  Italy,  and  ordered  one-half  of  tlioae  la 
the  provinces  to  be  cut  down." 

—It  appeim  that  drought  this  year  lias  preyalled 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  In  the  weatcia 
part  of  New  York  it  has  been  severe,  while  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  portion  of  the  State  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  rain  since  last  Jnlj.  Ia 
the  dairy  region  the  supply  of  after  feed  Is  mvdk 
leas  than  usual.   The  editor  of  the  Ohio  J 
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in  a  recent  tour  fh>m  Cleveland  to  Pittsbnrgti, 
ftrand  the  fanners  feeding  hay  to  their  cattle  as  In 
mid  winter.  A  correspondent  of  the  Cotmtry  Gm- 
tleman,  writing  In  central  Illinois,  says  half  the 
wells  in  the  county  are  waterless,  and  pasturage  is 
Tcry  short.  This  has  caused  a  msh  of  cattle  to 
market  and  brought  prices  down  as  low  as  2ia3c 
per  lb.,  live  weight,  for  good  thin  steers. 

^Italy  continues  to  supply  large  quantities  of 
cattle  to  France. 

—In  Florida,  peaches  will  not  grow.  Where 
peaches  end,  oranges  commence. 

— A  few  years  ago,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  examine  and  re- 
port as  to  a  remedy  for  the  hop  louse,  but  could 
find  none  better  than  hand  picking. 

— Several  capitalists  of  Dutchess  county,  N.  T., 
have  recently  purchased  1200  acres  of  land,  on  the 
Liake  Shore  railroad,  between  Dunkirk  and  Erie, 
for  extensire  vineyard  planting.  Germans  from 
the  Rhine  districts  arc  to  be  obtained  as  laborers. 

— Just  now  the  Kerry  cattle  are  commended, 
because  they  thrive  in  cold  climates  and  on  little 
food,  and  give  such  rich  milk.  In  England  a 
Kerry  cow  is  valued  at  9650.  It  is  suspicious  that 
fancy  stock  is  always  scarce. 

-*Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  who 
bas  three  acres  in  strawberries,  says  in  the  Home' 
steadf  that  after  having  tried  more  than  twenty  va- 
rieties he  has  settled  down  on  the  Wilson  and  Fill- 
more for  the  main  crop,  and  the  Early  Scarlet  and 
Triomph  de  Gand  for  early  and  late. 

—Anxious  to  help  the  speculators  in  their  blood- 
chilling  stories  of  the  drought,  a  western  paper 
records  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  Illinois  the 
drought  is  so  severe  that  not  only  are  the  wells 
destitute  of  water,  but  the  holes  themselves  have 
dried  up. 

— ^The  cattle  reporter  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says, 
*<it  will  cost  farmers  10  cents  per  lb.,  at  the  present 
price  of  com,  to  make  pork,  and  as  they  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  realize  over  98a6.7d  for  live 
weights,  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  sell  their  grain 
and  send  in  their  hogs,  although  but  partially 
lltttened. 

—Having  been  often  told  that  anything  would 
do  for  seed  potatoes,  a  correspondent  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  planted  four  rows  of  twenty  hills 
each,  in  the  centre  of  his  field  with  the  following 
reault:— 


1  large  potato  in  a  hiU  yielded 
iamall      *'       "     '*       " 
4  cut  •*       "     "       " 

Seyeaonly         "•    "       " 


67  24 

68  87 
81  87 
7|  18K 


—On  opening  the  State  Fair  of  Iowa,  President 
Melendy,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said :  "We 
do  not  desire  a  great  overshadowing  federal  insti- 
totioD,  which  shall  attempt  to  direct  or  control  ag- 
ricultural matters.  We  hang  our  hopes  for  agri- 
caltBFal  progre88  in  this  country  upon  the  common 


schools,  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  the  agri- 
cultural newspapers,  and  agricultural  associations 
established  so  thickly  throughout  the  country." 


American  Short  Horns  in  the  Royal 
Stables. — ^We  recently  noticed  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  H.  O.  Sheldon's  shipment  of  New  York 
Short  Horns  in  England,  and  the  fact  that  the 
animals  were  sent  into  quarantine.  The  state- 
ment is  now  made  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
that  Mr.  Tait,  bailiff  to  her  Majesty,  has  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Page,  who  has  these  cattle  in 
charge,  the  use  of  the  royal  stables  at  Wind- 
sor Park,  and  the  privilege  of  offering  them 
for  sale  in  connection  with  the  herd  of  Uie  late 
Princess  Consort,  which  was  to  be  sold  on  the 
16th  of  October. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  farm  buildings 
of  Mr.  Sheldon,  at  'Geneva,  N.  Y.,  were  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  loss  of  one 
of  bis  Duchess  cows  and  three  calves. 


From  Br.  HolIaDd's  new  Poem,  "Kathxina." 

▲  DAY  IN  AUTX7MN. 

The  breezy  days 
Over  whose  waves  mv  buoyant  life  careered. 
Rolled  to  October,  falUng  on  its  beaoh 
With  bursts  of  mellow  mustc ;  and  I  leaped 
Upon  tbu  longed-for  shore ;  for,  in  that  month, 
My  dear  betrothed  deferriug  to  the  atreaa 
Of  my  impatient  wish,  had  promised  me 
Her  hand  in  wedlock. 

Bre  the  happy  day 
Dawned  on  the  world,  the  world  was  draped  In  robes 
Meet  tot  the  nnptials.    Baths  of  snnny  haze. 
Steeping  the  ripened  leaves  from  day  to  day. 
And  dainry  kisses  of  the  frost  at  night, 
Joined  in  Uie  subtile  alchemy  that  wrought 
Sneh  miracles  of  change,  that  myriad  trees 
Which  pranked  the  meads  and  clothed  the  forest  glooms 
Bloomed  with  the  tints  of  Eden.    Had  the  earth 
Been  splashed  with  blood  of  grapes  ttom  every  clime, 
Tinted  from  topaz  to  dim  carbuncle, 
Or  orient  rubv.  It  would  not  have  been 
Drenched  with  such  waste  of  color.    All  the  hues 
The  rainbow  knows,  and  all  Uiat  meet  the  eye 
In  flowers  of  field  and  garden,  Joined  to  tell 
Each  tree's  close-folded  secret.    Side  by  side 
Rose  sister  maples,  some  in  amber  sold. 
Others  incarnadine  or  Upped  with  mane ; 
And  oaks  that  for  a  hundred  years  bad  stood. 
And  flouted  one  another  through  the  storms- 
Boasting  their  might— proclaimed  their  pique  or  pride 
In  dun,  or  dyes  of  Tyre.    The  sumac  leaves 
Blazed  with  such  scarlet  that  the  crimson  fhdt 
Which  hung  among  their  flames  was  touched  to  gvlss 
Of  dim  and  dsrlng  embers;  while  the  bills 
That  met  the  i»ky  at  the  horizon's  rim- 
Dabbled  with  rose  among  the  evergreens. 
Or  stretching  off  in  sweeps  of  clouted  c 
as  if  the  archery  of  sunset  clouds. 
By  squads  and  fierce  battalions,  had  rained  down 
Its  barbed  and  feathered  fire,  and  left  It  fsat 
To  advertise  the  exploit. 

In  such  pomp 
Of  autumn  glory,  by  the  simplest  rites, 
Katbri'  a  gave  her  hand  to  me,  and  I 
Fledged  truth  and  life  to  her.    I  bore  her  home 
Through  shocks  of  maize,  revealing  half  their  gold, 
Past  gazing  harvesters  with  creaking  watna 
That  orlmmM  wlthfhii  ago— my  adored,  my  wlH, 
FrultloB  of  my  hopo— the  proudett  firdght 
That  ever  passed  that  way  t 
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BANTAM  FOWI18. 


The  Bantams,  though  ex- 
tremely small  in  size  are  ele- 
gantly formed  and  beautiful 
birds.  They  are  the  Lillipu- 
tians of  the  poultry  tribe; 
very  domestic  in  their  habits, 
and  often  making  their  nests 
in  the  kitchen,  if  permitted  to 
do  so.  Thev  require  but  lit- 
tle food,  and  will  thrive  when 
cooped  up  in  a  small  yard,  if 
supplied  with  dry  ashes,  sand 
and  sunshine.  Mr.  Bement 
says  they  arrive  at  maturity 
early,  are  faithful  sitters,  good 
mothers,  and  will  lay  more 
eggs,  though  small,  than  any 
other  variety.  Still  they  must 
be  considered  rather  as  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  than  utility. 
But  if  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever,"  may  not  these 
pugnacious,  active,  pompous 
little  creatures  be  ranked  with 
those  cheap  amusements  which 
please,  occupy,  and  instruct  the  little  ones  of 
our  households,  though  the  more  sedate  heads 
of  the  family  may  prefer  the  stately  Dorkings 
or  Brahmapootras  ? 

The  large  cut  shows  a  common  variety  of 
Bantams.  In  the  small  cut  is  represented  the 
Sebright  Bantam,   which  is  pronounced  by 


Mr.  Bement  as  **the  prettiest  of  all  domes- 
tic fowls."  He  says  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characteristics  of  the  Sebright  cock  is 
the  total  absence  of  both  hackle  and  saddle 
feathers;  he  is  also  perfectly  **hen  tailed,^'* 
that  is,  devoid  of  sickle-feathers ;  the  principal 
feathers  being  straight  and  forming  a  square 


i  r^jH^TT^Z.  <^" 


tail,  like  that  of  the  hen,  perfectly  nprigiit  and 
not  inclining  to  either  side.  The  comb  mast 
be  double,  terminating  in  a  well-formed  point, 
while  the  legs  and  feet  are  blue,  and  wbofly 
free  from  the  least  appearance  of  a  feather. 
There  are  two  distinct  varieties,  well  known, 
one  as  the  '*6olden-laced,"  the  other  as  the 
Silver-laced"  Bantam.  Every  feather  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  of  a  well-bred  Sebright  is 
* 'laced"  or  bordered  all  round  the  edge  with  a 
line  of  pure  black,  about  one-sizteen^  of  an 
inch  in  width. 

The  gait  of  a  Sebright  Bantam  is  the  very 
extreme  of  self-esteem,  vanity,  and  selT-asssnr- 
ance,  and  when  silently  walking  on  a  lawn  in 
search  of  insects  in  the  grass,  or  harrying 
with  the  most  agile  and  noisy  impatience  from 
the  too  near  advance  of  your  favorite  dog  to 
some  friendly  covert  of  evergreens,  it  ia  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  more  lovely  omjMient 
to  your  grounds,  or  one  that  claims  more  gen- 
eral admiration  and  astonishment  from  thoM 
who  thus  see  them  for  the  first  time. 
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OOMPABA.TIVE  VAIiUB  OF  IPODDBB. 

We  should  like  to  know  the  comparative  ya)ae» 
orratioofvalae,  of  EngliBh  hay,  rowen,  KungOr 
rian  grass,  and  green  cnt  oats  as  food  for  milch 
cows.  Also  after  cows  are  housed  for  the  winter, 
how  they  should  be  fed  ?  What  quantity  of  bay, 
root  crops,  shorts,  fine  feed,  oil  incal  or  middlings 
or  of  either,  should  t)e  fed  to  them  daily  ?  Wo 
rarely  find  a  farmer  who  can  tell  us  how  much  hay, 
in  weight,  a  cow  will  ordinarily  consume  a  day, 
either  with  or  without  other  food.       Imqui&eb. 

Rebcjlrks. — The  inquiries  of  our  correspon- 
dent are  searching— they  go  deep.  We  doubt 
whether  the  exact  information  he  desires  is  at- 
tainable here,  or  in  any  other  country ;  and 
}  et,  they  are  the  very  things  we  ought  to  know. 
Perhaps  the  MasaachiutUs  AgrictUtural  Col- 
lege will  shed  light  upon  them,  when  it  is  well 
underway.  We  find  tables  in  the  scientific 
books  which  may  afford  some  gratification  to 
the  reader.  One  of  them  is  prefixed  by 
the  remarks,  that  **in  the  case  of  the  ox  the 
daily  waste  or  loss  of  muscle  and  tissue  re- 
quires that  he  should  consume  20  to  24  ounces 
of  gluten  or  albumen,  which  will  be  supplied 
by  any  of  the  following  weights  of  vegetable 
food:— 


Bnglieh  bay 
Clover  hay  • 
OAttftraw  . 
Pea  suraw  . 
Potatoes  .  . 
Carrou,  .  . 


9&I 
16 
liU 
12 
6 
70 


Turnlpa 1201 

Oabbage  .....  70 
Wheat,  or  other 

white  grain.  •  .  11 

Beanaorpeas   •  .  6 

OUcake 4 


If  common  hay  be  taken  as  the  standard  of 
comparison,  then,  to  yield  the  same  amount  of 
nourishment  as  14  lbs.  of  hay,  experiments  on 
feeding  made  by  different  persons,  and  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  say  that  a  weight  of  the  other 
kinds  of  food  must  be  given,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  number  opposite  to  each  article 
in  the  following  table : — 


Hay 

Clover  hay  . 
Green  clover 
Wheat*  straw 
Barley  straw 
Oat  straw  .  . 
Pea  straw.  .  , 
Potatoes  .  . 
Old  potatoes . 


lOfts. 
8  to  10  " 
45  «  50  " 
4'J  "  60  '* 
20  "  4U  " 
ao t* 4>  " 
10  "  16  " 
20  " 
40?" 


Oarroto,  (red) .  26  "  80  ' 


CarroU,  (white)  4S  i 
Mangold  wurtzel  86  ' 
Turnips    ...  60  ' 

Cabbave  ...  20  to  80  < 
Peas  and  beans  8  "  6  < 
Wheat  ....  6  "  6  ' 
Barley  ....      6  "   6  ' 

Oats 4  "    7  ' 

Indian  com .  .  6  * 

OU  cake  ...      2  "   4  < 


Another  statement  is,  that  the  generally  nu- 
tritive value  of  different  kinds  of  food  has 
also  been  represented  theoretically,  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  very  nearly  in  proportion  to 
tiie  quantity  of  niirogenf  or  of  gluten,  which 
▼egetables  contain.  Though  this  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  correct  principle,  yet  as  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  food  on  which  stock  is  fed 
contain  an  ample  supply  of  carbon  for  respira- 
tion, with  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 


nitrogen,  theie  theoretical  determinations  are 
by  no  means  without  their  value,  and  they  ap- 
proach, in  many  cases,  very  closely  to  the 
practical  values  above  given,  as  deduced  from 
actual  trial.  Thus  assummg  that  10  lbs.  of 
hay  }ield  a  certain  amount  of  nourii<hment, 
then  of  the  other  vegetable  substances  it  will 
be  necessaiy,  according  to  theory,  to  give  the 
following  quantities,  in  order  to  produce  the 
same  general  effect  in  feeding : — 


Hay. 


10  lbs.  Carrots,  (red)  . 


85  lbs 


Cabbage  ...  30  to  40  < 

Peas  and  beans  2  **   8  ' 

Wheat   ....  b* 

Barky    ....  d  < 

Oau b* 

Uye ......  5  • 

Indian  corn  .  .  6  ' 

Bran A  < 

OU  cake ....  2  < 


Clover  hay 8  ' 

Vetch  hay 4  ' 

Wheat  stiaw   .  .   •  62  ' 
Barley  straw   ...   62  < 

OatKiaw 66  ' 

Pea  straw 6  ' 

Potatoes 28  ' 

Old  potatoes  ....   40  < 

Turnips 60  * 

Mangold-wuruel     .   60  * 

If  the  feeder  be  citreful  to  supply  his  stock 
with  a  mixture  or  occasional  change  of  food^ 
and  Cbpecially,  where  necessary,  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  fatty  matter — ^he  may  safely  reg- 
ulate, by  the  numbers  in  the  above  tables,  the 
quantity  of  any  one  which  he  ought  to  substi- 
tute for  a  given  weight  of  any  of  the  others — 
since  the  theoretical  and  practical  results  do 
not  in  general  very  greatly  differ. 

We  have  drawn  these  remarks  mainly  from 
Prof.  Johnston^s  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry t  as  the  nearest  approach  of  any- 
thing we  could  find,  as  replies,  to  the  above  in- 
quiries. Our  correspondent  has  begun  a  good 
work ;  we  wish  he  would  continue  it  by  mak- 
ing exact  experiments  with  his  stock  the  com- 
ing  winler,  and  let  us  have  the  results  in  the 
spring.  Who  so  well  qualified  as  himself  for 
this,  now  that  he  has  the  spirit  of  the  matter 
in  his  mind,  and  is  really  desirous  to  know  the 
facts  in  the  case  P 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  copy  the 
following  results  of  careful  and  laborious  ex- 
periments conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  by  John 
Brooks  and  Moses  Newhall,  with  the  dairy  on 
the  farm  of  the  State  Reform  School  at  West- 
borough  in  1856.  The  details,  as  published 
in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
are  very  minute.  Each  animal,  as  well  aa 
the  food  it  consumed  and  the  milk  it  pro- 
duced, was  separately  weighed,  and  the  results 
given  in  elaborate  tables,  for  which  we  have 
not  space.  It  will  be  seen  that  English  hay 
is  put  at  $15  and  meadow  or  swale  hay  and 
cornstalks  at  910  per  ton ;  shorts  at  one  and  a 
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half  cents,  and  carrots  at  half  a  cent  a  pound, 

Ac.    Consequently,  proper  allowance  can  be 

readily  made  for  the  different  values  of  these 

articles  in  different  sections  and  at  different 

times.    The  fact  of  the  decrease  of  the  cows 

in  flesh  when  fed  on  coarse  meadow  hay  and 

cornstalks  seems  to  show  that  the  yalue  of 

these  articles  compared  with  English  hay  is 

usually  placed  too  high. 

Fourteen  Oows— From  Jan.  1  to  20. 
6,O8(.0O  Ibfl  of  meadow  hay  and  stalks  at  4c  jf  ft   $26  41 

6,600.00  fts  carrou  |c  4P  ft 28  00 

162.00  fts  shorts  l^e^  ft 2  48 


Making  the  cost  of  keeping  14  cows  20  davs  .  $65  84 
The  same  cows  saye,  In  20  days.  8,670.40  fts  of  milk, 
which  cost  16.64c  the  iiallon  of  10  fts.    The  food  proved 


insufficient,  and  the  14  cows  lost  In  20  days  210  fts  in 
weight. 

Ten  OowB— From  Jan.  20  to  Feb.  0- 

8,688.80  fts  meadow  hay  }c  4f  ft $17  04 

4,000.00  fts  carrots  4c  4r  ft 20  00 

600.00  fts  sh^rU  lie  ¥"  ft 7  60 

Cost  ofkeeping  10  cows  20  days $45  44 

The  same  cows  gavn,  In  20  dayB.2  716  60  fts  of  milk, 
costing  16  72c  the  gallon  of  10  fts.  The  f^ed  proving  In- 
sufficient the  10  cows  lost  lo  20  days  244  ^  of  their 
weight. 

Eleven  Oows— From  Feb.  10  to  29. 

8,100.60  fts  stalks  4c  4f  ft $16  60 

4,400.00  fts  carroU  ic  V*  ft 22  00 

660.00  fts  sboru  1^:  4^  ft    •  •  ' 8  25 

1,010.00  fts  meadow  hay 6  06 

Cost  of  keeping  It  co^s  20  days $50  80 

The  yield  of  milk  from  these  cows.  In  20  days,  was 
8,7S7.40  fts,  costing  13.4lc  the  gallon  of  10  fts.  The  cows 
gained  too  fts  In  weight. 

Fourteen  Oows— From  March  1  to  20 

4.804  60  fts  of  BngUsh  hay,  cut,  ]c  4r  ft $36  72 

6,000.00  fts  carrots  4c  4P  ft 28  00 

700.00  fts  shorts  Uc  4^  ft 10  60 

660.00  fts  meadow  hay  4o  4r  ft 2  80 

Cost  of  keeping  14  cows  20  days $78  02 

These  fourteen  cows  gave.  In  VO  days,  6,445.20  fts  of 
milk,  whleh  ocst  14.32c  the  gallon  of  10  fts.  The  gain  in 
weight  was  8*>9  fts 

Sixteen  Cows-From  March  20  to  April  0. 
6,682.80  fts  meadow  hay  valved  at  4o  4^  ft .  .  .  .  $28  16 

8,200.00  ft4  carroto  4e  4r  ft 16  00 

8,200.00  fts  rnta  hagas  4c  4f  ft 16  00 

1,920.00  fts  cob  meal  l^c  4^  ft 24  00 

Ck>st  of  feed  consumed  In  20  days $84  16 

The  milk  produced  by  these  oows,  in  20  days,  was 
6,058.20  fts,  which  cost  13.80o  the  gallon  of  10  fts.  8  fts  of 
the  hay  were  cut  and  mixed  with  6  lbs  of  cob  meal,  and 
given  in  two  feeds  to  each  oow  daily.  The  feed  in  this 
talal  proved  less  nutritious  than  that  consumed  in  the 
last,  and  the  cows  lost  In  weight  890  fts. 

Sixteen  Cows— From  April  10  to  20. 

6,160  00  fts  English  hay  io4rft $89  70 

1,600.00  fts  carroU  4c  4K  ft 8  00  I 

1,600.00  lbs  ruta  bavas  4c4F'  ft 8  00  ! 

1,920.00  ft.i  cob  meal  l|c  V  ft 24  00  i 

Cost  of  feed  for  16  oows  20  days $79  70  ' 

The  same  cows  gave  of  milk,  In  20  days,  6,50  L  fts,  l 
which  cost  14.26c  the  gallon  of  10  fts.    8  fts  of  the  bay 
were  cut  and  mixed  with  the  cob  meal,  and  given  twice  ' 
a  day.    These  cows  lost  814  fts  In  weight. 

Sixteen  Cows— From  April  30  to  May  10. 

6,196.40  fts  Bngllsh  hay  |c  4r  ft $88  97  ' 

1,600.00  fts  ruta  bagas  4c  4f  ft 8  00  ' 

1,600  00  fts  currots  4c  V*  ft 8  00 

1,920.00  fts  Indian  meal  140  4^  ft.  ........    2S  80 

Oott  of  keeping  16  oows  40  days $88  77 


The  same  cows  gave,  in  90  days,  6,786  90  fts  of  nllk, 
costing  14.470  the  gallon  of  10  fts.  Gain  in  weight 
837  fts. 

The  whole  loss  of  weight  made  by  the  cowa,  in  these 
seven  trials,  was  1.658  fts;  the  whole  yaln  was  1J256  fti; 
leaving  a  bal  tnce  of  loss  in  the  140  days  of  408  fts.  This 
loss  Is  probably  due  to  the  change  from  green  snmmtf.T 
to  dry  winter  feed.  If  so.  It  would  appear  that  th»^  feed 
consumed  by  the  cows  has  been  equal  to  snstaintiv 
them  In  the  same  condition  they  were  la  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  140  days'  feeding.  The  average  cosit 
pec  day  for  feeding  each  cow  in  these  trials  of  IM  days 
was  24.62c. 

Sixteen  Oows— Frr  m  May  0  to  Jnne  8. 
Feed  was  pasture  grass  only.  They  lncrea«ed  their 
milk  in  20  da}s,  868.86  fts,  or  a  fraction  over  2.68  fts 
dally  for  each  cow.  Bstimatlog  pasture  land  at  $40  ihe 
acre,  and  five  acres  to  the  cow,  the  cost  of  k<  eping  each 
cow  would  be  the  interest  and  taxes  on  five  aeres  of 
land,  valued  at  $200. 

luteieston  $200oneyear $12  00 

Taxesoneyear 108 

Ck>st  of  keeping  one  oow  half  a  year  ....  $18  00 
Thirteen  dolLirs  divided  by  the  number  of  days  ta 
half  a  year,  gives  7.16  cents  the  day  for  keepioy  one 
cow,  and  $2-^.88  for  sixteen  cows  20  dayr.  Tbcoe  six- 
teen cows  gave.  In  2u  days,  6.640.08  fts  of  milk,  whiich 
cost  8.46  cents  the  gallo  j  of  ten  fts.  The  gain  in  weight 
was  484  fts. 

Biffhteen  Ck>w8— From  June  8  to  88. 
Eighteen  cows  gave  8,200.20  fts  of  milk  In  90  daya 
—feed,  pasture  grass  only.  Cost  of  keeplcg,  for  :A 
days  at  7.15o  4P  day,  $25.74.  Cost  of  milk  lu  ihlo  trial 
a  R-action  less  than  8.2u  cents  the  gallon  of  ten  fta.  The 
cows  gained  In  weight  17  lbs. 

Twenty-three  Cowa— From  June  29  to  July  18. 

Cost  of  keeping  twenty-three  cows  at  7  15  cento  per 
day,  $32  89  for  2u  days.  The  >  leld  of  uillk  of  tlie  oamo 
oows  was,  in  20  days,  0.257  fts,  which  cost  3.66  oenia 
the  gallon  of  ten  fts.  The  tweuty-thrce  oows  gained  in 
weight  210  fts. 

Twenty-two  Cowa— From  July  18  to  A.11C.  7. 

Twenty-two  cows  gave  in  20  davs  7,197  fts  of  milk. 
Feed,  pasture  grass,  ortly.  Cost  of  keeping  twenty-two 
cows  20  days,  estimating  pasture  grass  as  In  former 
trials,  $31.44,  making  cost  of  milk  in  this  trial  4.37  <n  nts 
the  gallon  of  ten  fts.    The  cows  gained  61  fts  in  'weig^ 

Twenty -one  Cows— From  Aug.  8  to  38. 
Twenty-one  cows  gave  daily  800.87  fts  of  milk.  In  90 
days  their  yield  was  6,187.40  fts.  The  feed  wss  pm^nn 
grass,  and  20  fts  each  cow  dslly,  of  green  corn  fiMkler. 
The  corn  fodder  was  considered  by  the  Committee  to 
no  more  than  make  up  for  The  di'ffloteney  O(*ca»lot)ed  by 
the  dry  weather,  in  toe  pasture  feed. and  the  cost  would 
probably  be  no  more  than  grass.  80  tbe  cost  of  kevping 
would  be  $1.48  eacb  cow,  for  20  days,  or  $90.03  fkjr  21 
cows  20  dnys,  making  the  cost  of  the  milk  in  this  trial 
4.86  cento  the  gallon  of  ten  fts.  The  oows  gained  I4S  fta 
in  weight. 

Twenty-one  Oows— From  Auff.  28  to  Sept.  16. 

In  this  trtsl  the  twenty-one  oows  gave,  daily,  27d.T9  fts 
of  milk.  Their  yieid  for  20  days  was  5,605.&U  fts.  Tbe 
feed  was  pasture  and  twenty  fts  each,  dally jOf  srvca 
com  fodder,  the  same  as  in  the  last  trial.  The  oowa 
were  the  same,  and  their  feed  for  20  days  eost  •SOjO.S, 
the  same  as  In  the  last  trial,  but  there  was  a  falling  ttW 
In  milk,  and  the  cost  In  this  20  days  Is  bM  cents  tbe 
gallon  of  ten  fts.    The  oows  gained  In  weight  48i  lbs. 

Sixteen  Cows— From  Sept.  17  to  Oct.  0. 
The  yield  was  187.41  fts  of  milk  daily,  equal  to  3,T48.JB 
fts  in  2 »  days.  Cost  of  keeping,  estimating  the  OLfhet^ 
math  to  be  more  than  equal  to  good  pastnr**,  $1.43  ea^h 
cow  for  twenty  days,  making  $22.88  for  slxtfeo  eova 
20  days.  Coat  of  milk,  6.14  e*akts  the  gallon  of  tea  fta. 
Loss  in  weight  814  fts. 

Fifteen  Cows— From  Got  7  to  27. 

Fifteen  cows  gave  in  this  trial  186.60  of  milk  daily,  fa 
20  days  their  yield  was  8,788.60  fts.  Co^t  of  feed  equal 
to  good  pasture,  $1.48  for  each  cow,  90  days ;  4br  flfie«^ 
cows,  20  days,  $21.46.  Cost  of  milk,  6  72  ceuU  the  ^^ml- 
ion  often  fts.    The  oows  gained  ^  fts. 
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sixteen  Oowb— From  Oct.  S7  to  Nor.  16, 

The  sixteen  cowb.  in  this  trial,  gave  146.40  lbs  of  milk 
daily,  lu  20  davs  their  yield  was  2,928  fts.  The  cost  of 
keeping,  for  eacn  oow,  was  the  same  av  in  the  last  trial, 
making,  for  sixteen  cows,  $22.88  for  20  days.  Cost  of 
milk,  a  fraction  over  7.81  cents  the  gallon  of  ten  fts. 
The  gain  of  weight  was  438  lbs. 

ElSTen  Cows— From  Nov.  16  to  Deo.  6. 
Bleven  cows,  in  this  trial,  gave,  dally,  100.08  lbs  of 
milk,  or  in  ^  days,  2,CO1.0O  fts.  The  same  cows  con* 
snmed,  the  tifteen  first  days,  while  at  grass,  1,820  ttw  of 
com  stover,  and  in  the  five  days  In  the  harn,  they  con- 
snmed  1,060  fta  of  corn  stover.  In  20  days  they  con- 
samed— 

2,879 00  lbs  com  stover,  estimated  ^iTIb  .  .  .  .  $11  80 
16  days  In  pasture,  estimated  7c  M^  day 11  66 

Cost  of  keeping  eleven  cows  20  days   ....  $23  61 
Cost  of  milk,  in  this  trial,  11.71  cents  the  gallon  often 
fts.    Gain  in  weight  88  lbs  In  20  days. 

Seven  Gows— From  Deo.  6  to  26. 

Seven  cows,  in  this  trial,  gave  daily,  61.01  Dm  of  milk; 

In  20  days  their  yield  was  1  200.20  fts.  They  consumed— 

2.764.00  lbs  husks  and  corn  stalks  |o  ^  ft   ....  $18  77 

2,800.00  lbs  roots  (}  carrpts  and  }  ruta  bagas,)  |c  ^  ft  14  00 

Whole  oost  of  keeping  seven  cows  90  days  .  $27 .77 
Cost  of  milk  in  this  trial,  22.78  cenU  the  gallon  often 
fts.    Loss  of  weight  In  20  days  88  fts. 

Beoapitalfttion  of  the  XHghteen  Trials. 
Number  of  days  embraced  in  all  the  trials  ...  860 

Averagenamber  of  cows  milxed  daily 16.72 

Whole  gain  in  weight  of  all  the  oows 8,480 

Whole  fosa  in  weight  of  all  the  oows 2,010 

Balance  of  gain 1,420 

Average  milk  dutly  from  each  oow,  in  fts 16.84 

Total  flow  of  milk  from  all  the  oows  In  fts    .  .  89,648.28 

Total  cost  of  feed  of  all  the  cows $760  80 

Total  cotft  of  f^ed  IP  gallon  of  milk  of  ten  fts    .  .  .08.47 

Daily  cost  of  keeping  each  cow  in  bam 24.80 

Daily  cost  of  keeping  each  cow  at  pasture  •  .  •  .07.16 
Daily  cost,  five  days  In  bam,  fifteen  in  pasture  .  .  10.66 
Dally  coat  of  keepug  each  cow  during  all  the  trials  18.41 
Average  number  of  days  after  calving 144.11 


FRAlNOB  a  whbat  oountbt. 

According  to  the  Reime  des  Ecanomistes, 
the  entire  extent  of  surface  appropriated  in 
France  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  is  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  leagues.  Of  every 
hundred  acres  appropriated  to  cultivation  in 
that  country,  forty  are  devoted  to  this  grain. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  pro- 
duced in  France  exceeds  the  aggregate  pro- 
duct of  the  same  grain  in  the  British  Isles, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Holland,  Prussia  and  Spain. 
The  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per  head, 
on  an  average,  in  France,  is  between  six  and 
seven  bushels ;  in  the  British  Isles,  between 
five  and  six  bushels ;  in  Spain,  between  four 
and  five ;  in  Holland,  between  two  and  three ; 
in  Prussia  much  less,  and  in  Poland  and  Swe- 
den comparatively  little. 

Spain,  next  to  France,  is  the  greatest  wheat 
growing  country  in  Europe.  Her  soil  is  al- 
most equally  as  fertile,  and  abounds  in  those 
nuneral  ingredients  upon  the  presence  of  which 
in  the  soil,  the  success  of  the  wheat  crop  is  in 
a  great-measure  found  to  depend. 


In  this  country,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  on 
old  lands  is  often  found  less  profitable  than 
some  other  common  crops.  As  most  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  requisite  for  the  vigorous 
and  healthy  development  of  the  plants  have 
been  exhausted  by  previous  crops,  the  straw, 
as  .well  as  the  grain,  suffers  for  want  of  the 
needed  aliment,  and  is,  of  course,  imperfect  in 
its  structure,  and  consequently  liable  to  disease. 

By  liming  old  lands,  or  dressing  them  liber- 
ally with  ashes,  in  conjunction  with  a  moder- 
ate dressing  of  putrescent  animal  or  vegetable 
manures,  they  may  be  made  to  produce  good 
wheat  and  at  small  expense.  The  action  of 
the  lime  and  ashes,  if  supplied  in  sufficient 
quantities,  tends  to  render  soluble  the  other- 
wise insoluble  phosphates  contained  in  the  soil, 
and  also  to  hasten,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  fermentation  of  insoluble  humus.  Silex, 
or  the  earth  of  flint,  so  essential  in  the  forma- 
tion of  wheat  straw,  is  likewise  decomposed 
and  rendered  susceptible  of  appropriation  and 
assimilation  by  the  action  of  both  mineral  and 
vegetable  alkalies — lime  and  ashes.. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
OHBMIOAIi  TTCBMB. — No.  V. 

Sulphur  is  an  article  familiarly  known.  It 
is  very  combustible.  At  a  temperature  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  it  is  melted  and 
converted  into  a  brown  fluid.  When  in  this 
fluid  state,  it  is  easily  crystalized.  If  sulphur 
is  heated  to  about  four  times  the  temperature 
of  boiline  water,  it  boils  and  is  converted  into 
a  brownish  vapor, — sulphur  fumes, — thus  show- 
ing that  it  is  volatile.  If  these  fumes  are  con- 
ducted through  a  tube  into  a  jar,  which  is  kept 
cold  by  water  or  ice,  they  are  condensed  in 
the  form  of  a  soft  yellow  powder,  known  aa 
flowers  of  sulphur.  This  process  by  which  a 
volatile  substance  is  evaporated,  and  a^n 
condensed  into  a  solid  is  called  sublimation. 
In  this  way  sulphtur  is  purified  from  the  earthy 
matters  which  are  found  with  it  in  its  native 
beds.  These,  not  being  volatile,  are  left  be- 
hind after  the  process  of  sublimation. 

If  sulphur  be  heated  in  the  open  air,  or 
touched  with  a  red  hot  body,  it  bums  with  a 
blue  flame.  During  this  process,  one  part  of 
sulphur  unites  with  two  parts  of  oxygen,  and 
forms  a  gas,  called  sulphurous  acid,  xhen  if 
one  part  more  of  oxvgen  be  added  to  this  gas, 
it  becomes  a  liquid,  the  common  ndphuric  aeid^ 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  called,  from  its  heavy 
oily  consistence.  The  weight  of  conunon  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  to  water  as  184  to 
100.  Sulphuric  acid  is  very  important  in  the 
arts  and  in  agriculture.  It  is  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale,  by  converting  sulphurous  acid 
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gas,  by  meanfi  of  nitric  add  and  steam,  into 
sulphuric  acid,  which,  as  first  obtained,  is  large- 
ly diluted  with  water  from  the  condensed 
steam.  This  is  afterwards  evaporated  until 
the  liquid  becomes  of  the  desired  density.  It 
is  difficult  to  expel  all  the  water,  and  the  con- 
centrated acid  of  commerce  contains  three 
ounces  of  water  in  a  pound.  Sulphuric  acid 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  if  allowed 
to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  will  attract  water 
from  the  air,  so  as  to  become  perceptibly 
heavier  every  day. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  chemical  agent  of  great 
power.  It  combines  with  the  oxides  of  most 
metals,  forming  with  them  salts,  which  are 
called  sulphates.  Thus,  with  iron,  it  forms  sul- 
phate of  iron  or  copperas ;  with  copper  it  forms 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol ;  with  zinc,  sul- 

Ehate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol.  With  the  alka- 
es  it  also  forms  salts ;  as  with  lime,  sulphate 
of  lime  or  gypsum,  or  common  plaster ;  with 
magnesia,  sulpiiate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom 
salts,  &c.  All  these  sulphates  are  more  or 
less  soluble  in  water.  Hence  we  see  that  this 
acid  combines  with  various  earths  and  converts 
them  into  sulphates,  thus  rendering  them  solu- 
ble and  capable  of  being  absorbed  b^  the 
roots  of  plants.  It  is  in  this  way  that  it  be- 
comes a  fertilizing  a^ent  of  much  power. 
When  this- acid  is  applied  directly  to  the  soil, 
it  should  be  copiously  diluted  with  water.  It 
is  said  that  one  pound  mixed  with  one  hundred 
pounds  of  water  will  destroy  grass  and  weeds 
m  alleys  and  walks ;  and  that  when  applied 
directly  to  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer,  one  pound 
should  be  diluted  with  one  thousand  pounds  of 
water. 

Potash  is  found  abundantly  in  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  kingdoms.    It  is  also  found  in  the 
animal  kingdom.     It  is  usually  obtained  from 
the  ashes  of  wood,  by  leaching,  and  evaporat- 
ing the  lye  or  solution.     Ashes  consist  of  a 
soluble  and  insoluble  portion.     The  soluble 
part  is  made  up  of  carbonate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate, phosphate  and  silicate  of  potash,  and 
the  chlorides  of  potasium  and  sodium.    The 
insoluble  part  consists  of  carbonate  and  sub- 
phosphate  of  lime,  alumina,   silica,  oxidized 
Xron  and  manganese,  and  some  carbonaceous 
matter  that  has  escaped  combustion.     The 
ashes  are  leached  in  wooden -vessels.    Some! 
lime  is  usually  added  to  take  up  the  carbonic ! 
acid.     Water  is  then  added,  wnich  dissolves  I 
the  soluble  portions,  and  is  drawn  off  at  the  | 
bottom.     The  l^e  is  evaporated  in  iron  kettles 
or  pots ;  hence  its  name,  pot-ash.     When  it  is 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  a  [ 
strong  heat  is  applied  by  which  the  combusti- 
ble impurities  are  burned  out.     When  cold  it 
congeals  into  cakes.    This  is  the  common  pot- 
ash of  commerce. 

Different  plants,  and  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  plant,  yield  different  proportions  of 
potash,  it  is  only  in  the  juices  that  the  vege- 
table salts  reside.  Hence  the  more  succulent 
plants,  and  tiie  more  succulent  parts  of  plants, , 


yield  the  greatest  amount  on  boming.  Her- 
baceous plants  yield  more  than  shrubs,  and 
these  more  than  timber.  Twigs  and  leaves 
yield  more  than  solid  wood.  Plants  th^  have 
arrived  at  maturity  yield  more  potash  than  at 
any  previous  period.  One  thousand  parts  of 
the  ashes  of  oak  wood  yield  about  two  per 
cent.  The  bark  of  oak  twigs,  4.20;  vine 
branches,  5.5 ;  com  stalks,  17.5 ;  bean  stalks, 
20.0 ;  sunflower,  20.0 ;  stems  of  potatoes,  55.0. 
Feldspar  contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  potash, 
and  mica  about  8.  These  are  important  ii^re- 
dients  in  granite.  By  the  action  of  the  weather, 
granite  is  crumbled  and  decomposed,  and  its 
elements  are  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants. 

Potash  has  a  caustic  burning  taste.  It  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  on  exposure  to 
the  air  absorbs  water,  and  grows  luoist,  and 
finally  liquid.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  It  com- 
bines with  fats  and  oils,  and  forms  soaps.  By 
heat,  it  combines  with  silex  and  forms  glass. 
Those  vegetables,  the  ashes  of  whose  stems 
and  leaves  yield  the  largest  amount  of  potash, 
as  vines,  com,  beans  and  potatoes,  require 
constant  supplies  of  potash  in  the  soil.  Pol- 
ash  readily  combines  with  all  the  acids,  form- 
ing salts,  which  are  of  great  use  in  medidne 
and  the  arts, — ^bitartrate  of  potash  or  cream  of 
tartar.  Bicarbonate,  or  saleratus,  and  nitrate 
or  saltpetre,  are  well  known  in  domestic  use. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Oct,  10,  1867.  B. 


For  the  Niew  England  . 
SAVINa  SEED. 
The  folio  wing  report  of  the  dlscuMlon  of  the  qaestioo, 
"  ffhai  seed  ahaU  we  save,  and  how  Shall  toe  sace  if  f^ 
by  the  Irasburg,  Vt.,  Farmer's  Cmb,  Sept  2J,  is  far- 
niahed  for  the  New  BtroLAifD  Fakmeb  b^  the  Sceie- 
tary,  Z.  E.  Jameson,  Bsq. 

J.  B.  Fassett,  opened  the  discussion  bj  re- 
marking that,  according  to  his  idea,  the  ques- 
tion is,  shall  we  save  our  seed  of  wheat,  oats, 
com  and  potatoes  out  of  the  mass  of  the  year'^s 
produce,  or  shall  we  take  special  care  and  labor 
to  save  the  best  P  He  believed  it  was  as  iofr- 
portant  to  save  the  test  of  our  field  crops  for 
seed  as  it  was  to  save  the  best  calves  to  raise. 
He  believed  if  a  man  makes  a  practii*e  of 
planting  and  sowing  inferior  seed  he  will  nm 
out  his  crops ;  but  with  care  he  thoofht  we 
could  improve  in  every  department, — in  horses, 
cattle,  vegetables  and  small  grains. 

A.  Jameson  said  it  has  been  his  object  to 
take  pains  in  saving  the  best  seed  of  his  oanu 
wheat,  and  oats.  He  runs  his  gnun  through 
the  fanning  mill  and  blows  out  all  light  kernels. 
He  also  washes  his  wheat  in  salt  brine  which 
floats  out  light  seed. 

He  had  sowed  wheat  every  year  for  over 
forty  years.  Some  farmers  left  off  sowing 
wheat  because  of  the  weevils, — raided  oata  to 
sell  and  buy  fiour ;  but  he  preferred  to  raijge 
wheat.  He  always  intended  to  sow  wheat 
where  com  was  grown  the  year  before:    Last 
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jear  he  had  a  good  crop,  about  25  buaheb  on 
an  acre.  He  sows  the  "Scotch  Fife"  it  does 
not  lod^  on  rich  ground.  A  heavy  nowth  of 
itraw  will  not  pnrauce  more  than  Uke  seed. 
As  to  potatoes,  when  he  began  fanning  he 
bought  a  bushel,  cut  them  fine,  planted,  and 
raised  50  bushels  from  one  of  seed.  He  has 
tried  several  kinds,  and  they  gradually  run  out. 
Smce  the  rot,  the  California  yields  the  best 
with  him  of  any  kind. 

G.  B.  Brewster  said  he  thinks  we  agree  in 
the  saving  of  seed.  Poor  seed  gives  a  small 
plant  and  feeble  growth.  He  remarked,  I  see 
some  of  the  members  have  brought  several 
kinds  of  potatoes  here  to-night.  I  think  it 
wronff  to  raise  several  kinds.  If  planted  side 
by  side  thev  will  run  out  and  mix. 

S.  Flint  had  improved  his  potatoes  by  plant- 
ing  large  ones,  and  believes  planting  small 
ones  will  decrease  the  crop. 

O.  M.  Wells  said  that  nfleen  years  ago  be 
got  a  kind  of  potato  that  he  liked,  and  he  made 
a  practice  of  saving  in  the  fall  enough  of  the 
large  potatoes  for  seed  and  they  do  as  well  now 
as  ever.  But  he  let  some  of  his  neighbors 
have  these  potatoes,  who  ate  the  largest  and 
planted  the  smallest,  and  theirs  have  run  out. 

J.  B.  Clement  had  raised  this  year  twelve 
bushels  of  Gold  Drop  wheat,  from  one  bushel 
sown.  He  was  anxious  to  know  if  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  change  seed ;  that  is,  to  send  off  and 
get  seed  of  the  same  kind  as  we  have,  but 
raised  on  different  soil. 

Z.  £.  Jameson  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
change  seed  in  that  way,  but  he  approved  of 
changing  poor  for  good  seed.  The  men  of 
whom  we  get  this  good  seed  do  not  change 
seed  but  save  it  with  care.  We  should  imitate 
their  example.  It  is  also  beneficial  to  change 
and  get  new  varieties  of  seed  whenever  new 
varieties  are  produced,  by  accident  or  design, 
that  in  hardiness  and  productiveness  surpass 
what  we  have  hitherto  raised.  Potatoes,  es- 
pecially, differ  much  in  quality.  But  he  thought 
they  do  not  mix  more  than  a  maple  tree  would 
mix  with  a  hemlock.  Plants  mix  through  the 
blossom,  not  the  root. 

G.  B.  Brewster  was  well  satisfied  that  oats 
changed  from  hill  to  valley,  and  from  valley  to 
hill  do  better,  and  has  seen  trials  that  prove  the 
fact  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

Wm.  L.  Jameson  had  taken  pains  to  obtain 
oats  raised  on  sandv  land  and  sowed  them  on 
clayey  soU,  but  coula  see  no  difference  between 
them  and  those  finom  seed  of  his  own  raising, 
when  sown  side  by  side,  either  while  growing 
or  after  beins  threshed.^  He  had  changed  seed 
eom,  but  believed  the  improvement  was  in  the 
cultivation  and  saving  seed»  rather  than  in  the 
mere  change. 

G.  B.  Brewster  asked,  Why  do  we  have  to 
send  west  for  seed  wheat. 

J.  B.  Fassett  replied,  Because  this  is  not  a 
natural  wheat  country.  Wheat  deteriorates 
here ;  there  it  does  not.  He  did  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Jameson  oonld  raise  his  seed  20  years. 


A.  Jameson  remarked  that  when  he  came 
here,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  this 
was  as  natural  a  wheat  country  as  one  could 
desire.  He  could  raise  wheat  as  easily  as  oats. 
Wheat  was  75  cts.  to  $1  per  bushel.  Mer- 
chants took  it  in  pay  for  gtM>d8  and  sent  it  offl 
I  used  to  get  20  or  90  bushels  per  acre,  and 
rye  the  same.  But  weevils  came,  and  farmers 
had  to  stop  raising  it,  although  he  continued 
to  sow  an  acre  or  two.  Sometimes  he  got  six 
bushels,  sometimes  ten.  Now  we  are  more 
sure  of  a  crop.  He  once  sowed  three  pecks 
of  rye  and  harvested  three  pecks  inferior  to 
the  seed.  When  a  young  man  he  worked  in 
York  State,  and  the  farmers  then  thought  it 
paid  to  send  to  the  white  oak  openings  for 
seed. 

G.  B.  Brewster  would  say  that  we  now  raise 
more  bushels  per  acre  than  they  do  in  the 
West.  If  a  man  in  Wisconsin  had  raised  a 
piece  of  ^  wheat  like  mine  we  should  have 
heard  of  it  before  now.  In  Chittenden  County 
they  raise  good  winter  wheat.  One  man  in 
this  county  has  raised  winter  .wheat  as  good  as 
the  western  white  wheat. 

O.  M.  Wells  said,  from  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, he  finds  it  a  benefit  to  get  potatoes  and 
oats  raised  on  different  soils.  He  has  tried  it 
three  or  four  times.  He  had  raised  of  wheat 
at  the  rate  of  25  bushels  per  acre. 

Wnr.  L.  Locke,  Jr.,  said  that,  according  to 
reliable  reports,  Vermont  yields  as  much  wheat 
per  acre  as  any  State,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. 

N.  H.  Stiles  thought  It  is  an  error  for  a 
farmer  to  go  to  his  heap  of  grain  and  take 
the  average  for  seed ;  full  of  foul  seed,  it  may 
be,  and  many  imperfect  seeds.  He  should 
sow  the  best  and  most  perfect  grain.  There 
may  be  cases  where  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  change  seed,  but  there  are  more  cases  where 
fanners  would  do  well  to  save  the  best  of  their 
own  raising. 

Capt.  £.  Grant,  did  not  intend  to  have  said 
anything,  but  Mr.  Jameson^s  remark  of  three 
pecks  of  rye  put  him  in  mind  of  a  crop  of 
wheat  he  once  raised.  It  was  on  new  land 
and  came  up  well,  headed  out  and  got  ripe. 
He  was  sick  when  it  was  harvested  and  hired  it 
done.  In  the  winter  he  threshed  it  out,  and 
after  working  about  three  di^s  cleaned  it  up 
and  got  about  three  pecks  of  mouse  manure ! 

At  this  meeting  of  the  dub  J.  B.  Clement 
exhibited  half  a  bushel  of  extra  onions ;  J. 
B.  Fassett  the  product  of  two  hills  of  Jackson 
White  potatoes,  and  S.  Flint,  17  large  ones 
from  a  single  hill  of  same  variety ;  Wm.  Lock 
specimens  of  Jacksons  and  Garnet  Chili  ;^  Z. 
£.  Jameson,  one  hill  each  of  Early  Goodrich, 
Garnet  Chili,  Cusco,  Rusty  Coat  and  Orono. 
Potatoes  yield  fairly  in  this  section. 

z.  B.  J. 


The  best  crop  of  rice  raised  in  Georgia  this  year 
was  put  in  by  two  men  fh>m  Ohio.  There  are  200 
acres,  and  the  estimate  is  00  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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FXTT  I7F  THB  BABB, 

Aiier  the  milking  was  over, 
Annie  would  follow  the  cows 

Half  a  mile  down  to  ttje  elover, 
And  tarn  them  in  to  browse. 

Keat  little  flffare  is  Annie, 
Handling  the  bars  in  the  lane, 

Letting  down  ever  so  many 
Just  in  the  sunlight's  wane. 


Wild  roses  blooming  beside  her, 
Match  not  hei  cheek's  lovely  red; 

And  the  leaves  trying  to  hide  her, 
Dance  at  her  musical  tread. 

Witching  curls  peep  from  her  bonnet— 
Pwep  like  bright  birds  ftom  their  nestt 

And  the  heart— happy  who  won  it  ( 
Beats  with  a  gentle  unrest. 

Lips  may  be  humming  a  ditty, 
And  faces  may  show  unconcern ; 

But  secrete  there  are— what  a  pity 
That  some  are  too  easy  to  learn. 

Kow,  while  the  robins  are  nesting. 
Why  does  she  wait  la  the  lane  f 

Though  if  white  arms  need  a  resting. 
No  one,  of  course,  could  complain. 

Lights  in  the  farm-house  are  gleaming, 
And  bars  must  be  laid  in  their  place. 

But  little  Annie  stands  dreaming. 
A  blush  on  her  beautiful  face. 

Is  it  late  ?   Not  that  she  cares  now ; 

Ah  I  merry  eyes,  mild  and  brown, 
Gould  you  not  tell  why  she  wears  now 

Just  the  least  mite  of  a  firown  ? 

Over  the  path  by  the  hillside. 
Some  one  would  wander  by  night; 

Borne  one  who  came  from  the  mill-side, 
Luf ed  by  two  eyes  that  were  bright. 

Meadow  and  valley  grow  stiller, 

Under  the  earlier  stars ; 
Would  it  be  strange  If  the  miller 

Helped  Annie  to  put  up  the  bars  ? 


HOUSBHOIiD  BOONOinr. 

OONTRIBDTEO  FOR  THE  NEW  EHOLAND  FAKMKE. 

Breakfast. 

HOW  ONE  WOMAN  PRXPABE8  FOR  IT. 

Shall  T  tell  those  housewives  who  look  with  In- 
terest adown  the  colnmn  of  "domestic  receipts,**  in 
the  New  England  Farmer, — as  it  comes  weekly 
laden,  as  it  inevita!)ly  does,  with  good  things, 
"both  new  and  old**— how  they  can  economize,  and 
give  their  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers,  a  nice 
cup  of  cofiFce  ? 

First,  you  can  mix  your  coffee,  equal  parts — Java 
and  Rio — scorch  it  (not  bum  it)  a  nice  dark  brown, 
— it  is  better  to  scorch  it  often,  as  often  as  every 
day  or  two. 

When  you  get  ready  to  make  your  coffee  for 
breakfafit,  have  ready  some  scorched  {not  bitrrU) 
molasscs—pcrhaps  two  table-spoonfuls,  set  on  the 
stove,  in  a  tin  plate  or  dish,  and  boiled  down  to 
candy,  and  scorched.    Put  this  into  the  coffee-pot 


when  yon  fill  it  up  for  the  table.  Yoa  wfll  need  no 
more  than  two  lai^  table-spoonfala  of  groimd 
coffee,  with  the  scorched  molasses,  for  four  persom, 
and  if  yon  do  not  let  it  boil  more  than^MiRUMrfei, 
and  pnt  in  a  little  flsh-skin,  to  settle  it,  I  can  wsr- 
rant  you  a  most  delicious  cup  of  the  coYeted  bev- 
erage, economicaUy  cooked. 

And,  with  all,  some  nice  hreakfcut  cakes.  Make 
yonr  cakes  of  Indian  meal  three-fonrths,  of  floor 
one-fourth.  Take  new  milk,  if  yon  have  it,  if  not» 
water,  with  a  Uttle  shortening  \  mix  the  ni^t 
before,  with  a  little  yeast ;  fry  in  the  morning,  as 
griddle  cakes,  small  or  large,  as  yon  ehooie,  eat 
with  bntter.  or  maple  mohisses,  or  sweetened 
cream.  A  little  saleratus  must  be  added  in  the 
morning.  Mas.  Vebmostt. 

JPu^iMy,  r«.,  8^.  16, 1867. 


Rbmarxs.— Much  obliged, 
hear  again  fh>m  Birs.  V. 


Shall  be  pleased  to 
Ed. 


Oood  Teast. 

To  one  cnp  grated  potato  pour  one  qnart  boiling 
water.  Add  one-half  cup  sugar  and  one-half  cnp 
salt.  AI  so,  when  cooled  till  a  little  more  than  milk 
warm,  one  cup  of  yeast.  Pnt  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise.  Keep  in  a  jug  in  the  cellar. 
Bread. 

To  a  qnart  of  warm  milk  or  water  stir  in  flaur 
to  make  a  thick  batter,  and  add  one  teacapfhl  of 
yeast.  Pnt  ih  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  risem 
stir  in  flonr  sufficient  to  knead  and  make  in  loarea. 
Set  them  by  the  stove,  and  bake  soon  after  they 
begin  to  rise. 

Breakfkuit  Oakes. 

One  cnp  and  a  half  of  flour,  one  cnp  and  a  half 
of  Indian  meal,  one  table-spoonfal  molasses,  one 
egg.  Two  teacnpfhls  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  tai 
which  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  saleratus.  Bake 
in  the  oven. 

Coflbe  Cake. 

One  cup  sugar,  one  cnp  molasses,  one  cnp  batter, 
one  cup  strong  coffee,  two  eggs,  cream  tartar  and 
saleratus,  one  teaspoonful  each.  Cloves,  cinna- 
mon and  nutmeg,  raisins  or  currants,  and  citron  if 
you  can  afford  it ;  six  cnps  of  flour.  Will  make 
two  good-sized  loaves. 

Cookies. 

Two  cnps  sugar,  two-thirds  cnp  bntter*  three 
tablespoonftils  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  saleim- 
tus,  just  flour  enough  to  roll  thin.  Roll  sugmr  oa 
before  cutting  them  out.    Bake  in  a  quick  otoi. 

Somerset,  Oct.  2,  1867.  u,  p.  b. 


I>OBUQ8TIO  BBCIUFTS. 

An  Easy  Chair. 

A  delightfully  easy  sewing  chair  can  be  n»de  fai 
a  few  hours  f^om  an  old  cane  seat  chair,  firom 
which  the  canes  have  been  broken  away,  by  saw- 
ing off  the  fh>nt  legs  about  two  inches,  the  hack 
ones  three  or  four ;  tack  a  bit  of  old  strong  car- 
peting, canvas,  or  something  of  the  kind  across  tlie 
seat ;  make  a  curtain  of  an  old  small-ligared  ftresi 
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or  of  pretty  print,  fasten  It  to  fUl  around  the  sides 
of  the  chair,  fit  a  cnsbion  to  the  back  and  one  to 
the  scat,  cover  it  with  the  same,  and  you  will  hare 
a  comfortable  and  pretty  chair  in  which  yon  can 
rest  while  you  work.  This  fashion  of  chair— in 
the  particniar  of  having  the  seat  slope  backwards 
a  little  was  the  invention  of  a  fHend  of  mine  while 
RiiiilBring  fh)m  a  prolonged  illnCBs.  Rocking  chairs 
did  not  suit ;  she  grew  tired  in  them  even  faster  than 
in  an  ordinary  chair,  and  lounges  were  no  better, 
while  in  this  chair,  manufactured  under  her  super- 
intendence, by  a  brother,  she  found  just  what  she 
desired.  Chairs  and  rocking  chairs,  as  ordinarily 
made  give  no  support  to  the  back  below  the  shoul- 
ders, and  thereby  tend  to  make  a  person  roond- 
shoniclered  by  throwing  them  forward ;  a  chair 
made  in  this  way,  on  the  contrary,  allows  a  person 
to  sit,  giving  support  to  the  small  of  the  back,  in 
which  case  the  shoulders  will  look  out  for  them- 
selves, and  instead  of  being  placed  in  an  unnatural 
position  with  the  support  in  the  wrong  place  en- 
tirely, you  will  find  yourself  just  right  in  all  re- 
spects and  will  rest  in  your  chair  almost  as  well 
as  in  lying  down.— il  Farmer**  Daughter,  in  Ver- 
mont rarmer. 

Home-made  Mats.— A  lady  correspondent  of 
the  Vermont  Fanner  gives  the  following  directions 
for  making  mats  flrom  the  smallest  bits  of  cloth 
left  after  cutting  out  clothes,  or  preparing  the  ma- 
terials for  rag  carpets.  Pieces  over  an  inch  square 
ve  too  large,  so  ic  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  way 
of  making  rugs  will  use  up  the  pieces,  otherwise 
of  no  account  except  for  the  rag-b^.  These  little 
bits  must  be  strung  on  a  cord,  the*  edges  being 
ravelled  out  so  as  to  present  a  soil,  fuzzy  appear- 
ance and  wound  and  sewed  like  the  braids  in  a 
braided  mat,  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  chenille  work.  In  regard  to  colors,  you 
mast  consult  your  own  taste.  The  style  called 
hit-or-miss.  in  which  you  use  all  colors  indiscrim- 
inately, as  they  are  most  convenient,  has  oiten  a 
very  good  effect,  if  plenty  of  bright  colors  are  used ; 
in  snv  other  case  it  is  too  apt  to  have  a  dingy  look. 
Decided  contra.sts  or  shades  of  the  same  color  are 
better  in  mats  of  this  kind. 

How  TO  Bake  Apples.— Bake  without  breaking 
the  skin.  Bake  fh>m  three  to  five  hours.  When 
the  pulp  is  perfectly  tender,  break  the  skin ;  if  that 
is  silken,  like  the  cuticle  of  the  hand,  you  have 
your  fruit  done.  If  you  break  the  skin  by  bak- 
ing, the  heat  and  moisture  will  escape,  and  your 
apple  will  dry.  The  peel  prevents  evaporation, 
and  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  Bake  on  paper, 
and  there  will  be  no  dishes  spoiled  or  needed  to  be 
washed. 

Green  Tomato  Pickle. — Cut  in  thin  slices  one 
peik  of  green  tomatoes,  sprinkle  them  with  salt, 
and  let  them  stand  a  day  or  two ;  slice  ten  or 
twelve  small  onions ;  mix  together  one  bottle  or 
small  tin  box  of  mustard,  half  an  ounce  of  mus 
tard  seed,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  ni- 
mento,  and  two  ounces  of  tumeric.  Put  in  the 
kettle  a  layer  of  tomatoes,  then  one  of  onions  and 
^pice,  till  all  are  in.  Cover  it  with  good  vinegar, 
and  let  it  simmer  till  the  tomatoes  are  quite  clear. 


FLOWimS  AND   VTNBS  ICT  HOU8S8. 

There  are  many  beautiftil  botanical  experiments 
which  may  be  conducted  in  the  house  during  win- 
ter, which  are  not  embraced  generally  in  the  list 
of  flowers  and  vines  in  our  parlors  and  windows. 

How  many  of  our  fair  readers  have  the  beauti- 
ta\  vine  of  the  sweet  potato  running  over  their' 
mantel-shelf!  This  pretty  sight  can  be  enjoyed  by 
placing  a  sweet  potato  in  a  tumbler  or  other  glass 
vessel,  filled  with  water;  passing  a  pin  through 
the  tuber  so  as  to  keep  the  lower  end  from  one  to 
two  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    Keep 


on  the  mantel-shelf,  in  a  warm  room,  and  every 
day  give  it  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  in  a 
few  days  rootlings  will  begin  to  appear,  aiming  for 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  the  eye  will  begin  to  shoot  and  rapidly 
grow  and  run  upon  suspended  twine  or  any  little 
trellis-work  prepared  for  it.  The  dioacorea  hatatas 
is  the  prettiest  for  this  purpose,  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  •'Morning  Glory"  can  be  propagated  in  par- 
lor windows,  where  there  is  some  sun,  to  perfec- 
tion during  winter ;  it  fiowers  with  its  natural  col- 
ors, and  the  delicate  little  vine  can  be  made  to  run 
over  the  window.  A  hanging  vase  is  the  prettiest 
for  this. 

Suspend  an  acorn  by  a  cotton  thread  so  as 
nearly  to  touch  the  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  (a  hy- 
acinth glass  is  perhaps  the  best,)  set  upon  the  win- 
dow or  mantel,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  eight  or 
ten  weeks,  more  or  less,  without  being  interfered 
with,  except  to  suppiy  evaporation  of  the  water, 
and  the  acorn  will  burst,  and  as  it  throws  a  root 
down  into  the  water,  a  sprout  or  stem  will  be  sent 
upward,  throwing  out  beautiful  little  green  leaves ; 
thus  giving  yon  an  oak  tree,  in  full  life  and  health, 
within  your  parlor ! 

There  are  many  of  the  mosses  which  can  be 
very  successfully  grown  in  the  house  through  the 
winter,  and  with  the  foregoing  afford  an  interesting 
and  refined  enjoyment  for  the  feminines  of  a  fam- 
ily, and  a  real  pleasure  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
l)eautifhl  to  witness.  We  trust  to  see  a  greater 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  to  introduce 
into  their  houses  this  most  agreeable  addition  to 
their  domestic  pleasures. 


CANVINO  FBUIT. 
Like  many  others,  I  tried,  again  and  again, 
to  seal  fruit  uans  so  as  to  keep  the  fruit  with- 
out moulding  upon  the  top.  I  was  particular 
in  following  the  printed  directions  in  general 
use,  but  found  that  my  cans,  when  cold,  would 
not  be  more  than  two-thirds  full,  and  in  a  f<;w 
days  a  white  mould  appeared  upon  the  top.  I 
finally  appealed  to  a  friend  who,  I  knew, 
canned  large  quantities  for  her  own  use.  She 
showed  me  fruit  over  a  year  old,  quire  fresh, 
the  cans  full,  and  no  mould.  I  at  once  adop- 
ted her  plan,  which  I  have  since  followed  with 
great  success.  1  have  no  interest  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cans,  and  believe  that  every  one 
should  do  his  own  advertising,  but  I  prefer 
that  kind  in  which  vou  have  only  the  can, 
glass  cover  and  rubber  to  use.  Fruit  can  be 
kept  just  as  well  without,  as  with  sugar ;  and 
those  sealed  up  for  pies  are  better  without 
auy,  as  they  will  retain  their  flavor  far  better. 
Brass  kettles  should  never  be  used.  Tin  pans 
or  kettles  lined  with  porcelain,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  most  perfect  flavor  of  the  fruit,  are 
the  best.  While  my  fruit  is  being  scalded,  I 
put  a  gill  of  cold  water  in  each  can,  and  fill  up 
with  hot  water,  putting  the  covers  and  rubber 
also  into  hot  water.  The  fruit  need  not  be 
cooked — only  heated,  to  the  boiling  point — ^un- 
less  in  preparing  pears  or  quinces,  or  some 
other  hard  fruits,  that  may  require  more  cook- 
ing, and  then  only  just  so  that  a  straw  may  be 
passed  through,  always  bein^  careful  to  have 
juice  enough  to  cover  the  fruit.  As  soon  as 
boiling  hot,  empty  a  can  and  fill ;  then  another, 
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or  as  many  as  can  well  be  attended  to.  Let 
the  cans  stand  open  until  you  can  comfortably 
bear  the  hands  upon  them.  Meanwhile  more 
fruit  may  be  heated.  Cut  thick  writing  paper 
in  round  pieces  the  size  of  the  top  of  each  can, 
and  when  the  contents  of  the  cans  are  cooled, 
slip  a  piece  over  the  top  of  the  fruit  in  each 
can,  and  at  once  fill  up  on  top  of  the  paper 
with  boiling  juice  (saved  for  the  purpose), 
and  put  on  the  covers  as  soon  as  filled,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given.  I  oflten  seal  up 
cherries  and  tomatoes,  only  for  winter  use,  in 
one  gallon  stone  jars  that  are  small  at  the  top, 
prepared  just  the  same  as  for  glass.  Leave 
off  the  covers,  seal  with  melted  resin,  adding 
a  little  tallow.  Try  it  on  a  piece  of  cloth ;  if 
too  brittle  add  more  tallow,  and  vice  versa. 
Cut  a  paper  also  for  the  top  of  the  jar,  just  so 
it  will  come  over  the  edge,  and  dip  a  piece  of 
thick  cloth  into  the  resin,  only  upon  one  side, 
spread  over  the  jar  and  tie  down ;  now,  with 
a  spoon,  dip  and  spread  on  the  hot  resin,  un- 
til entirely  covered,  pressing  down  the  sides 
with  the  hands  dipped  in  cold  water.  When 
cold,  if  the  jar  is  air  tight,  the  cover  will  be 
depressed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more.  But 
if  It  is  level,  then  you  must  seal  it  over  again. 
Those  who  can  common  sour  cherries  wiilfind 
them  greatly  improved  by  first  draining  off  all 
the  juice,  and  then  covering  them  with  water 
— scald  and  drain  off,  and  cover  over  again 
for  sealing,  canning,  preserving  or  drying. — 
Farm  ana  Fireside. 


better — and  why?  because  the  cause  of  Ui 
wretchedness  has  not  been  found  out,  aiKi  n- 
til  it  is  other  attempts  are  but  vain.  If  the 
owner  of  a  pet  in  such  difilculties  will  tike 
down  the  cage  and  cast  his  or  her  eyes  op  tp 
the  roof  thereof,  there  will  most  likely  be  seeft 
a  mass  of  stuff  looking  as  much  like  red  not 
as  anything,  and  from  thence  comes  the  cnoe 
of  the  poor  bird^s  uneasiness.  The  red  rust 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  myriads  of  para- 
sites infesting  the  bird,  and  for  which  waier  ii 
no  remedy.  There  is,  however,  a  remedy,  and 
one' easily  procurable  in  a  moment — fire.  Bj 
procuring  a  lighted  candle  and  holding  it  on- 
der  every  particle  of  the  top  of  the  cage  till 
all  chance  of  anything  being  alive  is  ^one,  the 
remedy  is  complete.  The  pet  will  soon 
brighten  up  again  after  his  "house-warming,^ 
and  will  m  bis  cheerful  and  delightful  way 
thank  his  master  or  mistress  over  and  over 
agam  for  this,  though  slight,  to  him  importnl 
assistance. — Lcmd  and  Water. 


FAHA8ITE8  IN  BIBDOilQlSS. 

Many  a  person  has  watched  with  anxiety  and 
care  a  pet  canary,  goldfinch,  or  other  tiny  fa- 
vorite evidently  in  a  state   of   perturbation, 
plucking  at  himself  continually,  his  feathers 
standing  all  wrong,  always  fidgetting  about,  i 
and  in  every  way  looking  very  seedy.     In  vain  | 
is  his  food  changed,  and  in  vain  is  another  sau-  ; 
cer  of  clean  water  always  kept  in  his  cage,  and  | 
all  that  kindness  can  suggest  for  the  little  pris- 
oner done ;  but  still  all  is  of  no  use,  he  is  no  | 


Thb  Fashions.— The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  sad 
Fashion  declares  that  gentlemen  are  to  wear  pmt- 
taloons  *<as  tight  as  possible,"  and  ladles  the 
smallest  cripplhie  and  the  narrowest  dresso. 
Most  fashioDuble  color  for  pantaloons,  green;  far 
dresses,  brown.  Business  and  morning  ctMts  vill 
still  be  worn  short,  the  variety  with  short  taOi 
prevailing;  so  aXto  walking  and  even  moraliig 
dresses  will  continue  to  be  worn  short.  Engento 
has  adopted  them,  and  that  settles  the  qnestioB,  if 
there  was  any  doubt  about  the  matter  hekkt, 
Oentlemen  will  wear  hats  with  low  crowns  oA 
broad  brims;  and  ladles  will  wear — what  tbcf 
please,  provided  it  belongs  to  the  Brown  fiuniljr. 
YuW  dress  vests  for  gentlemen  will  be  low  in  the 
roil,  and  have  but  three  buttons ;  ball  drcs&es  will 
also  be  low  "in  the  roll'  if  we  may  be  allowed  tte 
expression — and  ladies  will  exhibit  as  many  bat- 
tons  on  their  attire  as  the  material  wiil  sdmiL 
Dress  shirt  bosoms  will  not  be  plaited  but  highlj 
embroidered ;  t^e  same  may  be  said  of  the  silks 
and  satins  designed  for  grand  toilets.  Both  sexes 
seem  to  agree  in  adopting  the  coat  sleeve.  On  tht 
whole,  there  is  quite  as  much  similarity  in  tin 
latest  fashions  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  oooU 
be  expected. 


■^^^^^ 


A  SAFE,  CERTAIN  AM)  SPEEDY  CUBE 


FOR 


NEURALGIA, 


AND 


ALL    NERVOUS    DISEASES. 


ITS    EFFEOTS    AJEt^E:    M:A.OI0^1L.« 


It  is  an  ui^AiLiNG  remedy  in  all  cases  of  Neuralgia  Facialis,  oilen  effecting  a  perfect  cure 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  use  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  pills. 
No  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease   has  failed  to  yield   to  this  wonberi'Iil 

REMEDIAL  AGENT. 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  general  nervous  derangements,— of 
many  years  standing, — afTecting  the  entire  system,  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  at 
the  utmost,  always  atibrds  the  most  astonishing  relief,  and  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  cure. 

It  contams  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious,  even  to  the  mosi 
delicate  system,  and  can  always  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  who  give  it 
their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 

The  following,  among  many  thousands  of  our  best  citizens,  testify  to  ita  wonderful  effi- 
cacy: 

"Having  used  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  personally, — ^and 
in  numerous  instances  recommended  it  to  patients  suffering  with  neuralgia, — I  have  found  it, 
WITHOUT  AN  EXCEPTION,  to  accomplish  ALL  the  proprietors  have  claimed. 

J.  R.  DILLLNGHAM,  Dentist. 

12  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Feb.  18th,  1867." 

R.  W.  Net^tcll,  M.  D  ,  No.  6  Stamford  Street,  Boston,  under  date  of  July  14,  1864, 
ttys: 

**1  am  conversant  with  the  preparation  known  as  'Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal 
Neuralgia  Pill,^  and  from  its  use  and  success  I  am  warranted  in  giving  it  my  decided  ap- 
proTal.'' 

Mr.  J.  M.  R.  Story,  for  twenty  years  an  apothecary  in  this  city,  and  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  Hospital  Department  under  the  U.  S.  government,  thus  speaks  of  it : 

*'i  have  known  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  sold  it  and  used  it  personally,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  it  did 
not  give  relief.  Customers  have  told  me  they  would  not  be  without  it  if  each  pill  cost  ten 
dollars.  I  think  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  remedy  for  neuralgia  and  nervous  diseases 
in  the  world.'' 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  postage. 

One  Pacluige 91.00 Postage  6   eenta* 

Six   Packages 9.00 •<  *     97        « 

Twelve  Packages O.OO '*       48        '< 

It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines  throughout  the  United' 
States,  and  by 

TURNER  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


PURE  COFFEE  AT  HALF  PRICE, 


SECURED  BY  USING  THE 


SELF-STIRRING  COFFEE  ROASTER 


This  is  precisely  what  the  name  indicates, 

A  Self-Operating  Machine  for  Family  Use. 

All  who  use  Coffee  wiU  surely  SAVE  ONE-HALF  ITS  COST,  by  the  use  of  ifaii  Uadk 
They  will  save  Nine-Tenths  of  the  Time  and  Labor  commonly  spent  in  cooking  it 

THKY  WILL   SAVE  THE 


-A-I^On^-A., 


I 
WTiich.   Gonstitutes    almost   the    Sole   Value   of  Coffee, 

THBY   WILL  HAVE  A 

PURE,    CLE^!?LlSr,     DELICIOUS,    AND 
HEA^LTHY    BEVERAGE, 

Instead  of  the  thick  and  poisonous  Syrups  now  swallowed  in  the  name  of  Coffee. 
This  Machine  ROASTS  Coffee  in  hot  air  ;  does  not  BURN  it  on  hot  iron.  ! 

It  CLEANSES  it  from  all  impurities.  | 

It  is  JUST  AS  GOOD,  also,  for  roasting  all  proper  substitutes  for  Coffee. 
It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  popping  corn,  roasdng  peanuts,  chestnuts,  &c. 

IN  SHORT,   IT  IS    ONE  OF  THE  MOST 

USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  INVENTIONS 

OF  MODERN  TIMES. 
Nobody  \vho  once  tries  it  ^vill  tliink  of  doing  without  it 


WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL 


BY 


Eureka    Manufacturing    Company, 

106   Washing^ton   Street,   Boston. 
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FIFTY-SIX  FBIZE  MEDAIiS. 
IN  ALL  CASES  THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  OVER  ALL  COMPETTTOBS, 


Best  Piano  Fortes  at  Exhibitions  in  the  U.  States, 

AND  THE  PRIZE  MEDAL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  LONDON. 

Rcoommcnded  bjr  all  the  I^estdlns  Artlata  -vrlio  uac  tlie  ClUckerinc  Piano  In  Prlratc  aad 
at  al*  the  Piinelpsil  Operas  and  Concerts  In  the  United  States. 

No.   a4re   T^aaliiziirton    street,    Qoston* 


PREMIUMS    FOR    1868! 


«aH83<^*^" 


I'^dLJbl    JP  U  JBIilBBHEgiS    03P    TXXS   ISd:OI^aT^XXXi^S^ 


til 


Desirous  of  a  Large  Increase  to  their  List  of  Subscribers, 

JLJSI>   TVXtJLJNO   TO   AJLiIX>-W 

A   LIBERAL    OOMPEISTSATION 

To  all  who  will  exert  themselves  to  procure  the  names  of  new  subscribers,  have  prepared 

and  offer  the  following 


» 


The  ArtdoleB  which  we  offer  in  the  accompanying  list 

ARE    OF   THE   BEST   QUALITY. 

We  obtain  them  directly  from  the  manufactarttrs,  and  know  them  to  be  as  represented. 
By  comparatively  little  exertion  any  one  can  secure  one  of  the  Premiums  offered,  and  even  if 
they  fail  to  get  one  of  the  largest  their  names  will  be  counted  in  for  a  smaller  premium,  so- 
that  they  will  receive 

Ample  Remuneration  for  their  Trouble. 


An  account  will  be  kept  with  each  canvasser,  of  the  number  of  names  sent,  and  the  only 

condition  we  make  is  that  the 

MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY  THE  ORDER 

IN  EVERY  CA8E.    As  WO  offcr  the  articles  named  at  a 

GREAT   REDUCTION   FROM  RETAIL   PRICES, 

We  make  it  much  easier  for  canvassers  to  secure  them. 
^  [BUfS  NEXT  FAGB  FOB  FABTICITLABS.] 


The  following  table  bIiowb  the  PremiumB  ofllsired,  and  bow  many  8iib0Ofi- 
bers  must  be  obtained  to  seoure  them: 


2fb. 


Names  or  Fskmiuk  Articubs. 


1— Flower  Seeds, 

2—  "         "...       

3—  "         " 

4— Vegetable  Seeds, 

5—       "  "  

6-OUver  Optic's  "Stany  Flag" 

7—  •«       it       Young  Ammca  Abroad,    • 

8—  "         **        Army  and  Navy  Stories,  6  vols.,      .       .       .       . 
9— Laboalaye*s  Faiiy  Book, .       . 

10— Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning, 

11— Burr's  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables 

12— Baker's  Fruit  Culture 

13— Rand's  Garden  Flowers 

14— Tenney's  Natural  History, 

15— ThA  Vegetable  World,  by  Figuier 

16— Homes  without  Hands, 

17— Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 

18— Worcester's       "  '  

t'j— iioifl  t*- n,  (Mc.rtonV' hevt,)  ^o  .' 

;>.)-,.  iv'  "  \\  ,itrli 

21 — Siivti   vVuoli, 

22 — I'OWli'lt;  i'iccc,     ...  

23— R-j    ;  ^.'  aew  .Viiieuraii  Brcccl      ■.idir.*:;  Repeating  Shot  Gun, 

--I — *  "'4UK,i  vjickluc,    ........... 

25— Base  Ball  and  Bat, 

26— Prang's  Cromo-Lithographs, 

27— One  doz.  Tea  Spoons  (Silver  plated,  best,) 

28— One  doz.  Table  Spoons,  «         «*         " 

29— One  doz.  Dining  Forks,  "         "         « 

30— Tool  Chest 

31— Clothes  Wringer,  (Universal,)  

32— Joyce  Force  Fump, 

38— Nourse's  Universal  Plough,  with  extra  mould  board,  &c     . 

34— Harrington's  Seed  Sower  and  Cultivator, 

35— Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine, 

36— Willcox  &  Gibbs         "  "  

37— Bound  Tolnme  New  England  Fa&mbk  for  1867, 

38— A  1^10  Library,  (your  choice,) 

39-A«15       ««"'■'«  

40— A 1^       "  "  ....... 

41— A  choice  of  premiums,  (see  below,  for  one  or  more  subscribers.) 
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IVos.  1  to  8.  Nofl.  e  to  le,  and  Iffos.  30  to 

41y  inelusive.  will  be  delivered  free  of  ooet,  by  mall  or 
express,  within  the  United  States. 

All  aUter  Preittimns  will  cost  the  recipient  only 
the  ezpreu  bills  from  this  city. 

Tlie  Books  offered  are  all  desirable  of  their  kind. 
The  works  of  Oliver  Optic  are  among  the  most  popular 
Juveniles  of  the  day.  Any  volnme  of  the  '*AKMr  asd 
Kayt''  series  will  be  sent  separately  for  two  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each,  or  two  or  more  volumes  at  the  same  rate. 
"Labodlate's  Faibt  Book"  is  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind  published  for  years. 

<<HoMEs  WITHOUT-  Hahds,''  an  admirable  work  on 
Natural  History,  ftilly  illastrated.  "The  Vegetablk 
WOBiJ>/'  a  maffnifloent  book,  splendidly  illastrated, 
and  of  great  merit.  The  works  on  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture are  standards  on  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.  The  "Uhabbidged  Diotionabt"  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  valuable  premiums  we  offer. 

Time!  Time  1 1  The  watches  we  offer  are  of 
American  make,  and  reliable  timekeepers. 

The  nated  \¥are  is  substaaUal,  soUd,  and  neatly 
made.    Will  wear  well. 

^  Aflorleiatiuna  Implements.  The  farmer  will 
And  the  Seed  Sower,  PIiOdgr  and  Pump  offered  by  us 
valuable  articles.  The  Pump  is  calculated  for  a  twenty 
foot  well,  but  may  be  adapted  for  a  deeper  well,  at  small 
cost. 

Clothes  Hrrlnyer.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
numerous  wringers,  and  we  know  it  to  be  good,  tnm 
experience  in  our  own  fiunily. 

ile'wiiic  Maeliliiee. 


fiunily  we  need  not  speak.  The  kind  offered  is  the  oi^ 
dinary  finish,— will  do  aU  the  work  of  the  higher  pctoed 
machine,  in  exactly  as  good  style. 

Base  BaU  and  Bat.  A  good  chance  for  the  bom 
to  obtain  equipments  for  their  Olub  before  the  time  for 
commencing  play  in  the  Spring. 

Croqnet.  Toung  and  old  will  find  tMs  pofialar 
game  the  source  of  much  pleasure  during  tiie  smMBur 
months.  The  set  is  of  the  best  make,  put  up  in  a  box, 
with  book  living  directions  for  use. 

Fowling  Pieee.    Boys,  you  will  find  this  worth 

n trying  for— an  admirable  gun.    The  Roper  Bepeatiag* 
,  for  86  subscribers,  is  highly  recommended,  and  as 
used  for  shot,  will  be  a  capital  thing  for  hunters. 

The  Tool  Cheat  offered  contains  all  the  tools 
necessary  for  ordinary  work,  put  up  by  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  goiod  shape,  in  a  durable 
chest,  with  lock.  Wo  will  also  give  a  smaUer  size— value 
$16— for  27  subscribers  and  $40.60;  or  a  Youth's  Tool 
Ohestr-value  $10— for  18  subscribers,  and  $87.  These 
are  really  valuable  presents,  and  we  shall  feel  pleaeed  la 
awarding  one  to  any  subscriber. 

Adornments.  Prang's  lithographs.  «*Chlckens,» 
"Quails"  or  **Duckllngs,"  arc  beautiful  pictures,  wfaleh 
have  received  the  highest  praise  from  the  best  Judges. 
The  recipient  may  take  his  choice  of  the  three,  or  the 
whole  three  for  24  subscribers  and  $30  in  cash. 


Bewins  Maehlnee.    We  offer  two  of  the  popular       If  ew   Bnarland   Farmer.    These  who  wish  to 
sewing  machines  as  premiums.    Of  tlieir  value  in  the  '  commence  with  the  year  1868,  can  obtain  the  volume  for 


_        may  c 

books  to  the  value  offered,  from  any  of  the  publici 

of  Lee  fc  Shepard,  Ticknor  k  Fields,  Harper  8c  Bros., 

Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  or  Hurd  ft  Houghton. 

land   Farmer.    These  who  wish  to 


1867,  handflomdy  bound,  by  Bonding  fonr  other  niunea 
with  their  own. 

f^Clcnutl  Pv«iBl«ms.  For  a  single  sobscriber 
we  will  Mnd  aeod/t  from  Waahbom's  or  Hovey's  cata* 
logne  to  the  yalne  of  fiO  cents— to  be  selected  by  the 
sender— or  12  varieties  of  annuals,  our  own  choice.  Or 
yon  may  select  seeds  or  bolbs  from  the  above  catalogues, 
or  books  from  above  publishers,  to  the  amount  of  6a  cts. 
for  each  new  subscriber  senL 

Seeds.  These  are  nut  up  by  Messrs.  Washburn  ft 
Co.,  or  Hovey  ft  Ck>.  Mo.  1  contains  34  varieties  of  an- 
nuals, or  of  biennials  ant  perennials,  as  preferred.  No. 
9,60  varieties  of  all  kinds.  No.  8, 100  varieties.  The 
Vegetable  Seeds  comprise  all  the  kinds  requisite  for  the 
meet  complete  family  garden. 

We  repeat  once  more  that  every  article  offered  u 
rsBflECT  OF  ITS  mfD,  and  the  premiums  will  be  sent 
in  good  faith. 


The  names  nocd  not  all  be  sent  to  one  Post  Office. 

All  names  sent  before  the  flrst  of  January  will  be  at 
once  entered,  and  the  Monthly  sent  the  balance  of  the 
year  1807, 

FREE    OF   CHARGE! 

In  sending  names  for  premium  lists,  please  specifv 
the  same  in  your  letter.  ]>on't  wait  to  secure  the  frill 
list,  out 

Send  at  Onee,  and  let  the  names  be  entered  on 
our  list.    When  you  have  obtained  your  fiiU  list, 

oxzooss  rrJXJB  pxtEXM^irrXkO: 

you  desire,  and  we  will  send  it  to  your  order. 


^P*  Changes  of  subscriptions  from  Weekly  to  Monthly  will  not  be  counted  in  lists  for 
premiums. 

G^  Send  stamp  for  specimen  number  and  circular,  to 

R.  P.  E7VTON  &  CO., 

34  Merchants'  Bow,  Boston. 


GREAT  INDUCEMENTS 

TO  AJLL 


FOB  THE 


MONTHLY 

New  England  Farmer. 


PRACTICAL  AND  USEFUL 

PREMIUMS 

ON  EXOEEOmO  LIBEBAL  TESMS. 

WX  CLT7B  WITH  ALL  THB 

LEADING   MAGAZINES, 

On  term*  which  enable  xu  to  ftimish  them  at  a 

LIBERAL   DISCOUNT 

to  qnr  sqbflprjbefi. 


New  England  Farnier,' 

A  Large  Qiuurto  Sheet, 

Thirtv-two  oolunms  of  Reading. 


ONE  OF  THX 


Largest  Papers  in  New  England. 

TBBMS:  $2.50  in  advanoe:  $3.00  if  not  paid 

in  a4Tanoe. 

4^  Send  stamp  for  speeimen. 


MONTHLY. 

Fall    Specimen    BTiunbers    sent    on    receipt 
ot  lO   cents. 


The  large  clronlation  of  the  Weekly  Farmer, 

Exceeding  17,000  Copies, 

Rendcn  H  the  cheapeajt  mediant  of  Ite  claae 
New  England. 


THE  BRYANT  AMD  STRATTON 

NATIONAL    BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 


AND 


Designed  for  the  Promotion  of  Sound'  Principles  and  Correct  Practice  in 
BUSINESS      LIFE. 


In  which  the  Boston  College  is  a  Link,  gives  ns  surpassing  advantages  over  any  local  institntiQfn.  Br 
means  of  oar  conneetion  with  Colleges  in  other  cities,  as  Albany,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Foit^-az 
othem,  wc  arc  enabled  to  cany  on  business  between  the  several  cities,  and  thus  to  practically  illiutiBlfi 
the  difficult  problems  of 

Supply   and   Demand,    Balance   of  Trade,   Shipment, 
Consignment,   Exchange,  etc., 

WITHOUT   A    BREAK   IN   THE    CONNECTION. 


No  department  in  our  College  is  more  efficient  than  this.    Our  purpose  is  to  make  this  branch  of  ov 
course  of  so  high  a  grade  tliat  there  can  be  no  dilferenco  of  opinion  as  to  where  to  go,  to 

"ljB-A.IiJSr     TO     -^JVItlTB.'' 

Our  success  in  teaching  writing  during  the  past  year  has  been  unparalleled;  not  only  our  own  Si»- 
clcntK,  l>ut  those  from  other  Schools  m  the  City,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  superior  adrwataB» 
fumiMhed,  and  all  have  united  in  commending  our  college  for  fhmishing  a  higher  class  of  inauii^i 
than  could  clBcwhcre  be  obtained. 


To  meet  the  demand  of  the  age,  is  the  most  THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL  and  COMPREHENSIVE, 
ever  introduced ;  combining  THEORY  and  PRACTICE. 

In  order  to  accommodate  a  great  many  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  ftill  Commercial  coarse,  we 
have  opened 

A     PREPARATORY     DEPARTMENT, 

In  which  Students  can  receive  Instruction  in  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  PENMANSHIP,  and 
SPELLING,  before  entering  the  Regular  Course  and  without  additional  expense. 

SPECIAL    ADVANTAaES. 

A  Scholarship  issued  at  the  Boston  College  entitles  the  holder  to  Instruction  for  an  unlimited  penod 
throughout  the  entire  chain.  ,  ,    ,.  ,  . 

Tliere  being  no  term  divisions,  students  of  all  ages  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  pursue  their  cooibc 
08  rapidly  as  their  abilities  will  admit. 

The  Scholarships  are  perpetual—aliowing  the  Student  to  pursue  his  course  as  leisurely  or  rapidly  a*  he 
may  desire,  or  to  review  at  pleasure  during  Hfe, 

Economy— as,  considering  the  time  required  and  the  facilities  offered,  the  rates  of  tuition  are  Ictf 
than  those  of  even  the  cheapest  schools  where  charges  arc  made  for  a  stipulated  period. 

To  the  whole  public  we  extend  an  earnest  invitation  to  call  and  examine  our  well  adapted  rooai 
and  ttxturcs,and  our  thorough  and  practical  course  of  instruction. 

SiRHimeiis  of  Penmanship  and  College  paper  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address,  or  may  be  bai 
FREE  at  the  College  Office.    Address 

BRYANT,   STU^TTON   &   JHYDE, 

Moroantilo  Boildina,  32  Summor  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  n.  HYD£,  Besident  Principal. 
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DSCEBfBEB,  I1A.8T  OF   THE  MONTHS. 

He  comes  f    The  tardy  vfoter  comes  I 
I  hear  his  fooUteps  through  the  nights  I 
I  hear  his  vanenard  from  ihc  heights 

Harcb  through  the  pines  with  maffled  drums. 

OME  persoDS  think 
that  this  last  of  the 
months  is  one  of 
sheer  destruction — 
of  cold,  and  gloom, 
and  decay  of  all 
that  was  beautiful 
through  the  glow- 
J^^ing  portions  of  the 
^"  year;  that  Decem- 
ber and  Death  are 
kindred.  But  it  is 
not  so.  •*There  is 
more  dying  in  sum 
mer  time,  if  we  only 
knew  it,  than  there 
is  in  all  the  year 
besides.  There  is 
no  dying  now ;  the 
hope  of  another  May 
is  locked  at  last  in 
Nature^s    heart,    a 

deep  and  great  happiness.    Winter  has  come 

and  the  roses  are  safe  for  June." 

The  answer  of  the  ohl  Friar  to  the  weeping 

maideD  was  a  hapf^  one : — 

**  Why  art  thou  weeping,  maiden  mild  ?" 
Baid  a  Friar  grey  to  a  lonely  child. 

"I  weep  fbr  the  swallow*  gone  orer  the  ma. 
Who  «aed  to  come  and  ba  fed  by  mm," 


*  'Then  dry  tout  tears,**  said  the  Friar  grey. 
They  will  aU  come  back  In  the  month  of  May." 

So  they  will,  and  with  them  t«n  thousand 
beautiful  things  that  the  casual  observer  thought 
were  dead  and  buried.  The  world  is  as  full 
of  life  and  animation  as  ever.  Some  of  it 
may  have  changed  form  before  us.  Some  of 
the  birds — ^not  all — have  leA  us  to  animate 
other  localities.  They  are  not  dead,  but  true 
to  their  instincts,  like  the  Friar^s  swallows, 
will  return  to  us  another  May.  The  hum  and 
activity  of  insects  are  not  seen  and  heard 
around  us  as  in  *'the  leafy  month  of  June,^* 
but  life  is  not  extinct  in  them  but  lies  buried 
in  unnumbered  forms,  dormant  in  the  earth,  or 
under  the  bark  of  trees;  inegg8,protectedbythe 
skill  of  those  that  produced  them,  beyond  any- 
thing which  the  art  of  man  has  ever  devised ; 
in  cocoons,  impervious  alike  to  heat,  moisture 
and  cold,  and  in  countless  numbers  on  the 
branches  of  our  fruit  trees,  and  in  numerona 
other  forms. 

Life  is  still  everywhere  about  us  in  Dbcem- 
BBR.  See  how  the  plump  buds  glisten  on  the 
twigs  of  the  trees,— the  germs  of  future  life 
and  activity.  In  them  lies  folded  the  embryo 
that  shall  expand  into  the  most  beautiful  and 
iragrant  forms, — ^but  not  till  their  appropriate 
season  has  come,  when  soflening  rains  and 
warming  suns  shall  bring  them  forth  in  beau- 
teous vigor,  much — ^it  seems  to  us, — aa  the 
resurrection  of  the  jiust  shall  take  place !  See 
the   cones  open  the  white  pinea,   pendant. 
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graceful,  swiDgiDg  in  the  breeze,  and  scatter- 
ing their  tiny  seeds,  full  of  life,  over  the  bar- 
ren pasture,  to  clothe  it,  at  some  future  time, 
with  usefulness  and  beauty.  So  all  is  life  and 
activity  about  us,  though  in  a  different  form, 
more  hidden  and  obscure,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
summer  months.  If  the  plant  be  an  annual 
one,  the  whole  organism  perishes  the  first  year ; 
if  perennial,  the  part  of  the  organism  devel- 
oped in  the  atmosphere  alone  dies ;  but  the 
part  of  the  organism  still  below  the  soil,  is 
protected,  and  lives  securely,  sheltered  by  its 
friendly  covering  till  warm  weather  come  again, 
and  then  from  that  still  living,  underground  or 
subterranean  stem,  the  same  plants  spring 
forth  in  the  renewed  beauty  and  freshness  of 
youth,  to  go  through  the  same  brief  but  inter- 
esting life-changes. 

As  we  look  from  our  window  upon  acres  of 
trees  planted  by  our  own  hands,  apple,  pear 
and  peach  orchards,  elms,  pines,  the  larch, 
spruce,  beech,  birch,  black  walnut,  and  many 
other  varieties,  all  the  deciduous  ones  of  which 
have  shed  most  of  their  leaves,  how  vividly 
come  to  mind  the  riddles  and  little  songs  from 
nature  that  perplexed  our  narrow  comprehen' 
sion  in  childhood !  How  our  poor  brain  was 
perplexed  in  getting  at  the  truth  wrapt  up  in 
the  following  homely  riddle : — 

In  iprlng  I  look  gay,  clad  In  comely  amy; 

In  samcner  moro  clothing  I  wear ; 
But  OB  colder  it  grows,  I  fling  off  my  clothes, 

And  in  winter  quite  naked  appear  I 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  tree!  How 
would  a  single  town  or  State  look  without  one  P 
What  would  the  climate  be  ?  What  would  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  their  fruits,  their  fragrant 
and  charming  flowers,  their  grateful  shade, — 
aye,  and  the  songs  they  sing  P  Where  would  the 
birds  find  their  homes,  build  their  nests  and 
rear  their  young  P  The  inspired  writers  often 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  trees,  and  illustrate 
tome  of  their  best  thoughts  by  them.  David 
says  the  man  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  lus  fruit .  in  sea- 
son, and  compares  himself  to  a  green  olive  tree 
in  the  house  of  God.  In  speaking  of  wisdom, 
Solomon  says,  she  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that 
lay  hold  upon  her. 

In  his  first  lessons  in  botany  and  physiology, 
Fh>f.  Gray  says  that  the  Washington  Elm,  at 
Cambridge — a  tree  of  no  extraordinary  size — 
was  some  years  ago  estimated  to  produce  a 


crop  of  seven  miliums  of  leaves,  ezpodngt 
surface  of  two  hundred  thousand  square  feel, 
or  about  ^ve  tures  of  foliage ! 

Trees  are  the  sanitary  agents  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  world  we  live  in.  By  one  proeesB 
they  abstract  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  ^ 
in  due  time  it  may  be  converted  into  wood  and 
other  vegetable  substances ;  and  by  another, 
through  the  medium  of  their  leaves,  they  pre- 
serve the  air  in  a  condition  fit  for  hmnsB 
breathing.  *^We  little  think  when  we  inhale  the 
fresh  air,  and  quaff  it  upon  the  hills,  like  so 
much  invisible  and  aerial  wine,  that  its  purity 
and  healthf ulness  come  of  the  glorious  fzees. 
But  so  it  is."  They  also  supply  as  with  ou- 
merous  useful  articles,  whether  of  nonriabmeni 
or  of  clothing,  or  of  medicine ;  with  timber  to 
construct  our  houses,  furniture,  ships,  car-  | 
riages,  and  an  infinite  number  of  lesser,  haft 
scarcely  less  indispensable  articles.  They  five 
and  help  us  live. 

There  is  no  death  in  the  works  of  an  Al- 
mighty hand.  What  we  call  death  shall  liie 
again.  *  *Life  shall  rejoice.  Winter  shall  break 
forth  and  blossom  into  Spring,  Spring  afaail 
put  on  her  glorious  apparel  and  be  called 
Summer.  It  is  life !  It  b  life !  through  the 
whole  year !" 

But,  it  is  Winter.  Winds  howl  and  snows 
fly.  Cold  penetrates  everywhere.  Want 
stares  into  some  dwellings  like  a  wolf  at  the 
door.  What  is  your  duty  P  Go  and  deal  yoor 
Master^s  stores. 

**Here  is  your  mlMlon  I    Ye  who  feed 

Your  lavitth  flrei  t    Not  far. 
But  at  your  doors,  yoar  beaiben  are  1 

God'rf  poor^your  creditors— take  heed.** 


For  the  Kern  BngUmd  Fimrnst, 
FBBSONAIi  CABS  OF  STOCK. 

Fanners  are  apt  to  dread  the  coming  winter, 
in  this  northern  latitude,  because  it  throws 
their  flocks  and  herds  so  lone  and  so  entirely 
upon  them  for  food  and  shelter.  And  they 
envy  their  more  favored  brethren  in  a  milder 
dime,  where  the  cattle  graze  in  green  pastures 
and  care  for  themselves,  independently  of  sta- 
bles and  cow-bouses,  all  the  year  round.  Bat 
among  the  pleasantest  of  my  winter  experienoes 
is  the  personal  care  of  the  animals  which  this 
inclement  season  renders  so  dependent  on  man 
for  protection  and  sustenance.  To  be  sure,  I 
am.  but  a  * 'one-horse^*  farmer,  having  only 
horse,  cow,  pigs  and  poultry  to  care  for. 
Some  of  jrour  heavy  stock  owners  may  smile  at 
my  simpbcity,  and  wonder  at  mypresttrnpcjon 
in  dictating  terms  to  them.  Well,  let  me 
have,  then,  only  the  ear  of  my  brother 
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horse  fanners,  who  do  not  "despise  the  day 
of  small  things,"  and  who  cannot  afford  to 
hire  some  wild  Irishman  to  do  what  they  can 
BO  much  better  do  themselves. 

With  me  it  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, but  a  source  of  real  pleasure,  to  feed 
and  tend  my  stock  through  the  inclement  season. 
And  while  they  thrive  better,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  less  hay  and^i^ain  are  consumed 
under  this  arrangement.  Put  Tom,  Dick  or 
Patrick  in  charge  of  the  stock,  and  as  with 
Molly  or  Bridget  in  the  kitchen,  they  use  lav- 
isUy'and  waste  needlessly,  what  they  have  no 
personal  interest  to  save.^  There  are,  indeed, 
worthy  exceptions  to  this  statement.  And 
here  and  there  you  may  find  a  hireling  who, 
for  a  wonder,  makes  his  master^s  interests  his 
own,  and  really  loves  the  animals  that  are  con- 
fided to  his  care.  He  shares  their  owner^s 
pride  in  their  sleek  looks  and  good  condition, 
and  sometimes  proves  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
their  merits  and  capacities.  And  the  tender- 
ness with  which  he  cares  for  those  least  able 
to  care  for  themselves,  and  caresses  the  pet 
yearlings  and  sucklings,  proves  him  well  wor- 
thy of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  But  as 
an  offset  to  these  rare  cases  of  tenderness  and 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  servants  and  hirelings, 
think  of  the  instances  of  neglect  and  cruelty 
to  the  dumb  brutes  that  are  left  to  the  tender 
meccies  of  an  irresponsible  hired  man,  or  boy, 
who  tends  them  through  the  winter  in  what 
time  he  can  spare  from  his  meals  and  school. 
Think,  too,  how  many  inconvenient,  vicious 
tricks  have  been  taught  from  this  source,  and 
and  how  many  a  horse  and  cow  have  been 
spoiled  for  life  from  not  being  tended  and 
trained  under  the  eye  of  the  master. 

Then,  again,  we  have  only  to  reiterate  the 
old  adage,  *'a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast."  It  is  merciful  and  noble  in  any  man 
to  care  tenderly  for  those  who  next  to  his  own 
household,  claim  his  fostering  care.  If  he  can 
accomplish  this  through  a  more  efiScient  instru- 
mentality than  his  own  hands,  very  well.  If 
physical  infirmity  or  disease  disable  him  from 
giving  that  personal  attention,  which  his  per- 
sonal interest  would  prompt,  he  may  justly 
plead,  '*the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak."  And  perhaps  it  is  the  most  trying 
thought  connected  with  his  sickness,  that  the 
care  of  his  stock  must  be  left  in  other  hands. 

Of  course  there  is  some  inconvenience  and 
unpleasantness  involved  in  this  personal  care 
of  stock.  And  the  idea  of  one^s  doing  his 
own  chores  is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment by  certain  so-called  gentlemen  farmers. 
He  would  lose  caste  at  once  and  forfeit  irrevo- 
cably his  title  to  gentility,  were  he  seen  with  a 
•will-pail,  or  caught  in  the  act  of  milking,  or 
deanmg  the  stable. 

And  here  another  serious  objection  ta  the 
personal  performance  of  these  duties  occurs  to 
my  mind.  The  good  ladv  of  the  house  dis- 
likes very  naturaUy  the  odoi  of  the  stable,  and 
so  if»  averse  to  having  ker  liege  lord  go  and 


stay  where  he  will  be  sure  to  get  its  taint,  and 
bring  it  back  into  the  house  with  his  clothes 
and  Doots  and  beard.  Possibly  she  may  be 
one  of  those  fastidious  daughters  of  Eve  that 
never  meant  to  marry  a  farmer,  and  chafes 
daily  under  the  >oke.  But  let  us  more  chari- 
tably suppose  her  to  be,  like  every  true  woman 
and  wife,  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  their  natural  lot  in  life, — 
only  she  must  have  home,  sweet  home,  ami  not 
smellinff  like  an  Irish  shanty.  Well  this  is 
certainfy  a  reasonable  wish,  and  the  writer 
would  not  throw  a  straw  in  the  way  of  its  ful- 
filment. Let  the  ^ood  woman  only  see  to  it 
that  her  good  man  is  duly  equipped  from  head 
to  foot  for  his  chores,  so  that  when  he  throws 
off  this  stable  outfit,  he  frees  himself  from 
those  unpleasant  odors.  A  little  forethought 
and  painstaking  will  easily  remove  this  diflicul- 
ty.  Or  suppose  he  does  carry  about  in  his 
garments  something  that  associates  him  with 
3ie  faithful  horse,  and  indispensable  cow  ?  This 
smell  of  the  stable  is,  after  all,  but  a  mild  re- 
minder of  those  **salts  of  ammonia,"  which 
every  lady  has  at  hand  to  revive  her  fainting 
spirit.  And  what  true  woman  would  not  pre- 
fer a  man  with  no  worse  taint  than  this,  to  one 
whose  breath  was  fetid  with  liquor  and  to- 
bacco r  Yet  **good  society"  often  discard  the 
former,  and  freely  admit  and  tolerate  the 
latter.  w  s  b      * 

MassachiuetU,  Nov.  1867. 


STOVES  AND  FUBNAOZSS. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  amved  when 
the  most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
escape  of  deleterious  gases  into  dwellings, 
from  stoves  and  furnaces.  Let  all  our  readers 
carefully  examine  their  stoves  and  flues,  and 
remove  the  accumulations  of  waste  material, 
that  the  smoke  and  gases  may  have  free  exit 
into  the  outside  atmosphere.  The  health  of 
thousands  is  seriously  impared  every  year  by 
breathing  the  gases  escapmg  from  stoves,  and 
nuuiy  have  lost  their  lives  from  this  source. 
The  saddest  sieht  we  ever  looked  upon  was 
one  quiet  Sunday  morning  in  March,  a  few 
years  a^o,  when  we  were  called  to  the  house 
of  a  neighbor,  to  view  the  lifeless  bodies  of 
the  father  and  mother  of  a  family,  lying  in  bed 
precisely  as  they  sunk  into  repose  the  night 
before.  During  the  night  coal  gas  escaped 
from  a  furnace  m  the  cellar,  and  from  thence 
into  the  chambers,  and  the  whole  family  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  passing  to  that  sleep 
which  knows  no  waking.  As  it  was,  the  fatli- 
er  and  mother  lost  their  lives. 

Several  of  the  products  of  combustion  are 
of  a  deleterious  nature,  particularly  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  Anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coals  contain  considerable  sulphur, 
which  partially  oxidizes  during  combustion  and 
forms  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  this  is  very  suffo- 
cating and  injurious  when  breathed  into  tiie 
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lungs.  Sulphurous  acid  tJwayt  escapes  along 
with  the  other  gases  from  burning  coals. 

It  was  supposed  formerly  that  carbonic  acid 
was  a  poisonous  product,  but  it  is  now  known 
not  to  be,  but  is,  nevertheless,  fatal  to  human 
life,  when  inhaled,  as  it  operates  to  exclude 
oxygen  from  the  respiratory  apparatus.  A 
person  can  be  <2roi0n«a  in  carbonic  acid  as  well 
as  in  water. 

But  carbonic  oxide  is  a  destructive  poison, 
and  certainly  and  rapidly  fatal  to  animal  exis- 
tence even  when  largely  diluted  with  air. 
When  coals  are  burned  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
large  quantities  of  this  gas  are  formed,  and  if 
it  escapes  into  rooms,  even  in  minute  amounts, 
headadie,  vertigo,  lassitude,  are  sure  to  result. 

Physicians  in  searching  for  tho  causes  of  ill- 
health  in  patients  should  not  overlook  the 
fruitful  sources  connected  with  the  apparatus 
for  household  warmth.  Examine  the  stoves, 
we  say.  Is  the  draught  good?  Are  the 
dampers  properly  adjusted?  Is  the  ventila- 
tion of  rooms  such  as  it  should  be?  Look 
well  to  the  stoves  and  furnaces. — Jourrud  of 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry, 


MAKUra   WINJU. 

We  notice  that  there  is  considerable  discus- 
sion indulged  in  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  subject  of  wine-making,  and  that 
'there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  it 
should  be  made.  Some  even  claim  that  there 
should  be  not  only  a  liberal  supply  of  sugar 
but  of  alcohol.  It  is  well  known  that  twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  little  Madeira  made 
in  its  native  island  that  had  not  an  infusion  of 
brandy,  on  the  score  that  it  would  not  other- 
wise **keep.^*  But  that  idea  has  long  been 
exploded,  and  neither  brandy  or  sugar  is  now 
used  in  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 
The  pure  juice  of  the  grape  only  is  used. 
They  cultivate  the  grape  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climate,  and  in  t£it,  and  in  the  care  of  ex- 
pressing and  fermenting,  the  whole  secret  lies. 
We  have  no  grape  in  this  region  from  which 
we  can  make  drinkable  wine  without  sugar  to 
supply  the  want  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
fruit.  But  this  artificial  application  to  the 
"must"  is  a  very  poor  substitute.  The  truth 
10  we  have  our  doubts  if  any  really  fine  wine  can 
be  made  East  of  the  Mississippi.  Portions  of 
Missouri,  Kansas,  the  "Indian  Territory," 
and  so  through  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  good  wine  may  be  obtained.  Cali- 
fornia and  some  of  the  adjoining  regions,  par- 
ticularly, will  piobably  become  a  great  wine 
country,  and  may  even  rival  the  best  districts 
of  Europe.  We  may  hit  upon  a  grape  even 
here  in  Pennsylvania  that  may  suit  the  soil  and 
climate,  but  it  seems  next  to  impossible  that 
in  this  latitude  with  our  short  seasons  we 
shall  ever  discover  a  grape  with  the  necessary 
proportion  of  sugar,  and  without  it  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  make  good  wine. — Qermantown, 
Pa,,  TeUgraph. 


THB  OIiOSB  OF  THE  TEAB. 

HK  withering  herbage,  the  fall- 
ing leaf,  the  frosts  and  the  chil- 
ly winds  remind  as  that  the 
year  is  drawing  to  its  dose.  Kt- 
ture  has  done  her  day^s  work,  and 
is  preparing  for  her  night  of  rest 
The  spring  came  with  its  singing 
birds,  and  buds  of  promise,  clothed 
in  its  robe  of  green,  bedecked  with  brilliant 
flowers,  and  fragrant  with  perfumed  breath, 
cheering  all  hearts  with  the  inspiration  of  hope, 
and  stimulating  all  life  into  renewed  activitj. 
The  summer  has  ended  and  the  harvest  has 
been  garnered,  and  now,  arrived  at  this  station 
on  our  journey,  it  is  appropriate  to  halt,  and 
cast  a  retrospective  ghwce  at  the  year  that  is 
passing  away. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  coontry,  the 
spring  was  cold  and  wet,  and  it  was  later  than 
usual  before  the  soil  was  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seed,  and  as  the  tempentme 
has  been  somewhat  below  the  average,  throagh 
the  summer,  both  the  early  and  the  later  ha^ 
vests  were  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  later  than 
usual. 

A  section  of  countiy  north  of  the  Ohio  river 
has  suffered  from  drought,  which  has  injured 
the  com  and  the  late  pasturage. 

But  taking  the  country  at  large,  the  crops 
have  been  abundant,  and  of  fine  quality.  The 
crops  of  hay,  wheat,  oats  and  com  were  nerer 
larger  or  better.  Barley  and  buckwheat  are  a 
little  below  the  average.  The  continued  mois- 
ture has  rendered  the  pastures  luxuriant,  and 
preserved  them  green  almost  to  the  present 
time,  so  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  have  re- 
quired no  feeding  from  the  bam,  and  the  en- 
tire forage  crop  is  on  hand  for  the  winter's 
use.  Beef  cattle  and  sheep  have  come  from 
the  pastures  in  very  fine  condition,  and  thus 
the  country  has  a  good  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  cold  season  before  us. 

The  crop  of  grain  in  the  entire  South  wy 
remarkably  good,  and  much  larger  than  the/ 
have  been  accustomed  to  make.  The  cotton 
crop,  according  to  all  accounts,  is  much  better 
than  was  anticipated,  amounting  to  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  bales,  nearly  as  Urge 
a  crop  as  it  is  desirable  that  this  oountij 
should  raise  at  present.  It  is  probably  oot 
best  for  the  world  that  its  markets  should  do- 
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pend  for  a  supply  of  this  necessary  of  life, 
upon  any  one  country. 

This  would  give  to  that  country  an  undue 
influence.  Before  the  late  war,  the  cotton 
States  belieyed  that  bread  riots  would  occur  in 
the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  North  and  in 
England  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  supply  of 
cotton,  and  thus  they  would  be  compelled  to 
accede  to  their  demands.  It  is  not  desirable 
for  the  Southern  people  themselves  that  they 
should  be  so  extensively  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  one  crop.  It  will  be  much  better  for  them 
to  raise  a  variety  of  crops,  and  thus  secure 
for  themselves  an  abundant  supply  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  This  course  would  tend  not 
only  to  equalize  property,  but  to  increase  civil- 
ization and  intelligence. 

The  fruit  crop  in  New  England  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  luxuriant  blossom  encouraged  us 
to  hope  for.  Still,  there  are  apples  for  home 
consumption,  although  but  few  for  exportation. 

The  continued  moisture  of  August  caused 
the  squashes  and  potatoes  to  yield  a  larger 
crop  of  vines  than  fruit.  These  crops  are 
small,  and  generally  of  poor  quality. 

The  grapes,  being  later  than  usual,  were 
overtaken  by  the  early  frosts,  a  misfortune  to 
which  the  cultivators  of  the  grape  in  this  cli- 
mate will  be  occasionally  liable,  unless  they 
can  find  a  variety  that  ripens  earlier  than  any 
we  yet  have. 

The  health  of  the  entire  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  places  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  the  extreme  South- West,  has  been 
remarkably  good.  Not  even  the  common 
autumnal  fever  and  dysentery  have  prevailed 
to  any  extent. 

On  the  whole,  looking  at  the  whole  country, 
our  people  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  for  the  rich  sup- 
plies bestowed  upon  us,  for  the  wants  of  both 
man  and  beast. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  November  Blot 
moTieih^  Blood  month,  because  on  that  month, 
the  animals  were  slaughtered  and  salted  for 
winter  use,  and  some  were  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  their  Pagan  divinities.  This  usage  has 
been  handed  down  from  them  to  us.  The 
farmers  now  kill  their  beeves  and  swine,  and 
store  them  for  winter,  and  our  feast  of  thanks- 
giving occurs  on  this  month.  The  herbage  is 
DO  longer  green,  and  the  animals  have  ceased 
to  grow  and  fatten,  and  can  no  longer  live  and 


thrive  without  being  fed  and  sheltered  by  man. 
He  now  brings  them  to  the  slaughter,  and 
stores  them  up  for  future  use,  and  it  is  both 
natural  and  proper,  that  he  should  rejoice  over 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  offer  sacrifices  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Giver  of  all 
his  blessings — the  Father  of  all  his  mercies. 

Although  there  are  clouds  in  our  political 
horizon,  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered  be- 
fore the  country  is  fully  restored  to  peace  and 
prosperity,  we  can  rejoice  for  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  and  we  will  trust  in  that 
guidance  that  has  carried  us  through  the  trials 
and  struggles  of  the  past. 


FABMEBS'   QABDENS. 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  says: — **We 
can  see  an  improvement  in  the  gardens  of  our 
farmers  within  the  last  half  dozen  years.  For 
years  we  have  endeavored  to  convince  the 
general  farmer  of  the  necessity  and  advantage 
of  providing  larger  gardens  for  their  families, 
and  of  devoting  more  attention  to  their  culti- 
vation. They  should  raise  two  or  three  times 
as  many  vegetables  as  most  of  them  now  do, 
and  they  musi  have  thorn  earlier.  They  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  two  or  three  messes  of 
beans,  peas,  sweet  corn,  &c. ;  but  they  must 
enjoy  them  daily  for  weeks.  We  do  all  we 
can  to  point  out  the  best  sorts  of  ve^tables 
and  when  to  plant  them.  There  should  be  at 
least  three  plantings  of  peas,  four  of  com ; 
string  beans  all  the  time,  lima  beans  for  sum- 
mer and  winter,  early  cabbage,  beets,  lettuce, 
&c.,  as  long  as  they  will  possibly  last.  An 
early  crop  of  turnips  should  be  put  in,  not  less 
than  three  or  four  stalks  of  celery,  and  any 
amount  of  winter  cabbage. 


Care  of  Highways. — ^The  greatest  im- 
provement that  can  be  made  on  our  common 
roads  at  the  least  exj)ense,  is  to  keep  the  loose 
stone  from  obstructing  the  travel  on  them. 
This  should  be  the  first,  the  last  and  interme- 
diate duty  of  him  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
highway.  Another  important  dut>  that  re- 
quires careful  attention,  is  to  keep  the  sluices 
and  ditches  open,  and  in  condition  so  as  to 
prevent  the  water  from  taking  its  course  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  thus  doing  much  dam- 
age that  a  very  little  cost  and  labor  might  have 
prevented. 

Cost  of  Macadam  Road. — Bj  a  careful  ex- 
periment made  in  the  summer  of  1854,  it  was 
ascertained  that  to  quarry  out  and  break  a 
^ood  quality  of  sandstone  lying  within  wheel- 
mg  distance  of  the  track,  and  to  ^ve  a  coating 
ten  inches  deep  and  ei^ht  feet  wide,  costs  less 
than  to  lay  the  same  with  plank  and  sills  when 
lumber  is  delivered  at  $6  per  thousand  feet. 
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.0505 

8.815 
.0551 

9Ji50 
.0597 

10J98 
.0643 

11.09 
.0088 

2d. 

150 

80 

3.306 
.0907 

3.636 
.0227 

4.047 
.0276 

5.510 
.0344 

6.619 
.0413 

7.713 
.0489 

8.815 
.0551 

9.911 
.0619 

11.02 
.0689 

19.19 
.0758 

13JB9 
.0896 

14.33 
.0895 

15.43 
0964 

16^  ! 
.1031  1 

150 

8S.64 
.5165 

160 

83 

4.000 
.0950 

4.848 
.0303 

6.061 
.0379 

7J873 
.0455 

8.485 
.0530 

9.697 
.0606 

10.91 
.0688 

12.12 
.0758 

13.33 
.0833 

14JV5 
.0909 

15.76 
.0965 

19.10 
.1194 

16.97 
.1061 

18.18 
.1136 

160 

88.15 
.5509 

94.03!  -iMf^ 
.5876  A/U 

99.91 1 106.15 
.G2M|  .6634 

105.78;  112.39 
.661 l|  .7025 

111.661118.64 
.69791  .7415 

40 

5.877 
.0367 

7JM6 
.0459 

8.815 
.0551 

10.98 
.0643 

11.75 
.0734 

1SJ» 
.0826 

14.fl9 
.0918 

16.16 
.1010 

17.63 
.1102 

90.57:   52.04    | 
.1286     .1377    1 

170 

93.66 
.5854 

180 

50 

9.189 
.0574 

11.09 
.0689 

19.85 
.0603 

14.69 
.0918 

16.53 
.1033 

18.37 
.1148 

90  JK) 
.1963 

22.04 
.1377 

23.88 
.1492 

~SR.65 
.1791 

25.77 
.1606 

.1799 

180 

99.17 
.6196 

119.01 
.7438 

190 

60 

13.29 
.0896 

15.45 
.0964 

17.63 
.1102 

19.83 
.1240 

29.04 
.1377 

94.34 

.1515 

96.45 
.1653 

30.85 
.1928 

3X06  1 

190 

104.C8 
.6542 

195.61 
.7851 

132  J» 

.8987 

200 

70 

18.00 
.1195 

20.57 
.1286 

23.14 
.1446 

25.71 
.1607 

28.28 
.1768 

30.93 
.1988 

33.43 

itt69 

36.00] 
J9250 

^Ji7   , 

200 

110.19 
.6887 

117.54 
.7346 

194.88 
.7805 

139.93 
.8064 

139.57 
.8724 

146.99 
.9189 

210 

80 

S3.51 
.1469 

96.45 
.1653 

29.38 
.1637 

3^39 
.2020 

35JK 
iB04 

3dJ» 
i2388 

41.14 
.2571 

44  JOS 
J2735 

210 

115.70 
.7931 

193.41 
.7713 

131.19 
.8195 

138.84 

.8678 

146.55 
.9159 

154i» 
.9641 

161.98 
1.012 

220 

90 

99.75 
.1860 

33.06 
.2066 

36.36 
SS7Z 

39.67 
.2479 

4998 
.9685 

46.28 
.9893 

49.50 

220 

191.91 
.7575 

199.29 
.8081 

137.37 
.8586 

145.45 
.9091 

153.U6 
.9503 

153.53 
.9595 

161.61 
1.010 

169.69 
1.060 

177.77 
1.111 

280 

100 

36.73 
.9996 

40.40 
JS925 

44.08 
.2755 

47.75 
MM 

51.42 
.3814 

56.10 
.3444 

230 
240 

196.79 
.7990 

135.17 

143.61 
.8976 

160.51 
1.003 

168.96 
1.055 

177.41 
1.109 

18.^85 
1.169 

194.30 
1.914 

240 

110 

44.44 

ST77 

48.93 
.3058 

52.53 
.3983 

56.57 
.3535 

60.61 
.3785 

139.99 
.8255 

141.04 
.8806 

149.86 

158.67 
.9917 

167.49 
1.047 

176.30 
1.109 

185.12 
1.157 

193.93 
1.919 

902.75 
1.267 

211  •« 
1.3M9 

250 

120 

58.89 
.3306 

57  JO 
.3581 

61.71 
J3SSI 

66.19 
.4I3B 

250 

137.64 
.8609 

146.99 
.9189 

156.10 
.9756 

165.29 
1.033 

174.47 
1.090 

183.65 
1.148 

199.83 
1.905 

209.01 
1.963 

211.20 
1.320 

990.38 
1.377 

299  Ji6 
1.434 

260 

180 

62.06 
.3880 

66.85 
.4178 

71j63 
.4476 

260 

143  25 
.8953 

159.80 
.9545 

169.35 
1.015 

171.90 
1.074 

182.92 
1.143 

190.99 
1.194 

900.54 
1.95:) 

910.09 
1.313 

219.64 
1.373 

229.20 
1.439 

938.74 
1.499 

948.29 
1.551 

270 

140 

71.99 
.4499 

77.14 
.4891 

270 

148.76 
.9997 

158.68 
.9917 

168  JS9 
1.054 

178.51 
1.116 

188.49 
1.178 

196.34 
1.940 

1.309 

918.17 
1.364 

228.09 
1.426 

938.01 
1.488 

947.93 
1.549 

257.84 
1.611 

967.76 
1.673 

280 

150 

fla.04  '. 

JU65 

280 

154.97 
.9641 

164.55 
1.028 

174.84 
1.093 

185.19 
1.157 

195.40 
1.S91 

905.69 

iite6 

915.97 
1.350 

996.96 
1.414 

996.55 

1.478 

946.83 
1.543 

957.19 
1.607 

267.40 
1.671 

277.68 
1.736 

287.97 
1.800 

290 

1 

290 

159.78 
.9985 

170.43 
1.065 

181.08 
1.139 

191.73 
1.198 

909-3- 
1.965 

213.03 
i.331 

233.69 
1.396 

934  34 
1.465 

244.99 
1.531 

955.65*966.30 
1.598    1.664 

276.95 
1.731 

287.60 
1.797 

298.^ 
1.864 

308.91 
1.931 

800 

800 

165.29 
1.033 

176.31 
1.109 

187..'e 
1.171 

198.34 
1.940 

909.36 
J.308 

916.34 
1.3oS 

290.39 
1.377 

931.40 
1.446 

949.49  953.44 
1J515|  1.584 

964.46  275.48 
1.653    1.792 

966.50 
1.791 

297.52  308.54 
1.859|  1.928 

319.56 
1.997 

330.58 
2.066 

310  j 

3Se.96  1 
9.296   : 

810 

170.80 
1.067 

182  18 
1.139 

193.56 
1.910 

204.95 
1.281 

927.73  239.12 
1.493|  1.494 

950.50 
1.566 

261.89 
1.637 

273.28 
1.708 

984.66 
1,779 

906.05 
1.850 

307.44 
1.921 

318.82 
1.990 

330.21 
9.064 

341.60 
9.135 

TABUB  OF  MXA8UIUD8  OT  I.AND. 


This  table  was  prepared  with  great  labor 
and  care  by  W.  H.  Foss,  one  of  the  assistants 
of  J.  H.  Shedd,  Civil  Engineer  of  this  city, 
and  was  electrotyped  expressly  for  the  New 
England  Farmer.  In  the  tidy  form  of  our 
monthly  edition  it  will  be  very  convenient  for 
reference.  In  his  explanation  of  the  table, 
Mr.  Shedd  well  remarks  that  '*the  results  of 
agricultural  experiments  cannot  be  compared 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  area  of  the  land  on 
which  each  crop  was  grown,  and  as  it  is  not 
always  convenient  to  plant  just  an  acre,  or  half 
or  quarter  of  an  acre,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
have  at  hand  such  a  table  as  is  given  above, 
for  reference.  It  will  enable  a  person  to 
use  such  a  piece  of  land  as  he  may  happen  to 


have,  fit  for  the  purpose,  of  any  width  or 
length  given  in  the  table,  with  the  means  to 
readily  ascertain  the  area  in  t^quare  rods  or 
square  acres,  in  whole  numbers  and  deelmab. 
The  table  is  used  in  about  the  same  manner 
as  an  ordinary  multiplicatioz^  table,  and  ihougli 
it  occupies  but  about  half  the  space  usoallj 
given  to  those  tables,  yet  it  contains  as  much 
information  as  though  made  up  in  the  square 
form.  The  multiplication  of  any  number  in 
the  diagonal  rows,  into  another  number 
less  than  itself,  is  a  mere  repetition  of  work 
that  has  been  done  before,  and  therefore  this 
table  is  made  up  so  that  the  square  of  a  num- 
ber in  the  diagonal  rows  is  the  first  result  given 
In  the  table  opposite  or  below  that  number. 
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The  darker  figures  represent  the  measurements 
in  feet  as  taken  on  the  ground.  The  area 
given  in  lighter  figures  is  expressed  in  square 
rods  by  the  upper  number,  and  in  square  acres 
bj  the  lower  number. 

There  are  two  tables  given  above,  having  no 
connection  with  each  other,  except  that  the 
darker  figures  in  the  lower  are  in  continuation 
of  those  in  the  upper  at  corresponding  inter- 
vals. In  the  first  table,  the  width  of  the  piece 
of  land,  expressed  in  feet,  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  diagonal  row  of  darker  figures,  the 
length  in  the  horizontal  row  of  darker  figures 
at  the  top.  In  the  second  table  the  width 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  diagonal  row  of 
darker  figures,  and  the  length  in  the  vertical 
column  of  darker  figures  at  the  left.  The 
area  will  be  found  below  the  Okie  and  opposite 
the  other. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  table : — Suppose 
we  wish  to  know  the  contents  in  rods  and  in 
acres  of  a  piece  of  land  140  feet  long  by  80 
feet  wide.  We  look  in  the  upper  table  for 
140  in  the  top  row  of  dark  figures  and  find  it 
at  the  top  of  the  last  column  but  one.  Follow- 
ing that  column  down  opposite  to  80  in  the 
upper  diagonal  row  of  dark  figures  and  we 
find  it  contains  41.14  square  rods,  or  .2571 
acres.  Suppose  we  have  another  piece  just  twice 
as  long  and  twice  as  wide ;  we  look  in  the  lower 
table  for  the  length,  280  feet,  in  the  vertical  col- 
umn of  dark  figures,  and  for  the  width,  160  feet, 
in  the  lower  diagonal  row,  and  find  them  at  the 
head  of  the  second  column:  then  following 
that  column  down  opposite  to  the  280,  we  find 
the  area  to  be  164.55  rods,  or  1.028  acres. 

Having  ascertained  the  area  of  the  piece 
of  ground,  and  the  quantity  of  the  crop 
grown,  the  quantity  per  acre  may  be  found 
as  follows: — Suppose  the  piece  to  measure 
80  feet  in  width  by  140  feet  in  length,  the 
crop  be  to  barley,  and  the  quantity  grown  288 
quarts, — annex  as  many  cyphers  to  the  num- 
ber of  quarts  as  there  are  decimal  numbers  in 
the  area  as  given,  and  divide  by  the  area. 
The  result  will  be  the  number  of  quarts  per 
acre;  divide  by  32  and  the  result  will  be 
bushels.  In  this  case  the  quantity  being  ex- 
pressed by  288,  annexing  four  cyphers  we 
have  2,880,000 :  dividing  by  2571,  we  have 
1120  quarts  per  acre ;  divide  by  82  and  the 
result  is  35  bushels  per  acre.  As  by  exam- 
ple:— 


by 


Area  of  a  pf  ece  iM)xl40  =  .3671,  aa  taken  from  the  table. 
Qaantity  288  quaru.    Annex  four  cypfaera  and  dlvld* 


.25nA2880000/liaO  quarts. 
/2571      V 

MM 
2671 

6190 
6142 

"480 
Divide  that  reanli  by  82  \  11 20  /86  boihels. 

"leo 

160 


The  process  would  be  the  same  if  the  quan- 
tity of  the  crop  were  expressed  in  bushels, 
pounds  or  tons.  If  the  quantity  per  square 
rod  is  sought,  the  same  figures  must  be  used, 
except  that  the  quantity  must  be  divided  by 
the  area  in  rods  as  expressed  by  the  upper 
number  in  the  table,  instead  of  the  area  in 
acres,  as  expressed  by  the  lower  number. 

The  quantity  of  the  experimental  crop  should 
be  measured  in  the  smallest  denomination  that 
is  practicable,  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  result 
per  acre.  If  by  dry  measure,  the  crop  may 
be  measured  in  quarts,  if  by  weight,  in  pounds. 


Good  Courage. — Dr.  Henry  Boynton  of 
Woodstock,  Yt.,  editor  of  the  sheep  and  wool 
department  of  the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  looks 
out  upon  the ''situation^^  thus  hopefully: — 
''Notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  wool,  our 
farmers  would  as  soon  think  of  abandoning 
their  homes  as  their  flocks.  Nay,  the  know- 
ing ones  are  already  bestirring  themselves  in 
pursuit  of  bargains,  shrewdly  reckoning  that 
wool  can  touch  no  lower  deep— unless  the  bot- 
tom falls  out — ^and  that  the  best  time  to  buy 
sheep  is  when  they  can  be  bought  cheapest. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy  sheep,  before  the  stock 
of  woolen  goods  is  swept  out  of  the  market, 
and  the  price  of  wool  advanced,  as  it  must  and 
will  be." 


Two  AND  A  HALF  AcR£8. — It  was  Stated  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Little  Falls  Farmers* 
Club,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  that  a  Mr.  Blood,  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Herkimer,  had  kept  this 
summer  eleven  cows,  a  bull  and  a  horse,  upon 
two  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  The  stock  was 
kept  in  a  yard  and  soiled.  The  land  had  been 
cut  over  several  times  to  fumssh  the  necessa- 
ry food  during  the  season,  but  the  stock  had 
been  kept.  This  fact  might  suggest  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  farmers,  ordinarily,  were  get- 
ting the  best  results  that  could  be  had  from 
their  land. 
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THID  BXSD  ABTBACHAN   AFFIiH. 


This  fruit  which  ripens  from  July  25  to  the 
middle  of  August  is  described  very  correctly 
by  Mr.  Downing  as  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
It  was  first  imported  into  England  with  the 
White  Astrachan,  from  Sweden,  in  1816.  It 
bears  abundantly  with  us,  and  its  singular  rich- 
ness of  color  is  heightened  by  an  exquisite 
bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  like  that  of 
a  plum.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  dessert 
fruits,  and  its  quality  is  good,  but  if  not 
taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe,  it  is 
liable  to  become  mealy.  Ripens  from  the 
last  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August.  Fruit 
pretty  large,  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
and  very  smooth  and  fair,  roundish,  a  lit- 
tle narrowed  towards  the  eye.  Skin  almost 
entirely  covered  with  deep  crimson,  with  some- 
times a  little  greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  and 
occasionally  a  little  russet  near  the  stalk,  and 
covered  with  a  pale  white  bloom.  Stalk  rath- 
er short  and  deeply  inserted.    Calyx  set  in  a 


slight  basin,  which  is  sometimes  a  little  irreg- 
ular. Flesh  quite  white,  crisp,  moderately 
juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  rich,  acid  flavor. 


American  Pomological  Socistt. — We 
have  received  the  following  circular,  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  fruit  growers  :— 

Olewlajtd,  Obfo,  Oct.,  ISST. 
Dear  8tr  :— Ton  are  specially  Invited  to  aid  tbemak- 
Ing  up  of  the  above  named  Society's  biennial  report,  by 
contribating  Iromedialely  anv  InfDnnation  yoo  hare 
relative  to  new  aeedlingii  and  the  values  or  diffrmt 
frutta,  diaeaaea,  soils,  etc.,  in  your  aecUon  of  covaify. 
You  are  also  Invited  to  forward  samples  of  any  nev 
Seedling  or  unnamed  fruits  by  Express,  to  the  afddrssi 
of  the  Secretary,  that  he  may  make  comparisona.  draw- 
ings and  d'^Bcriptlons.  Any  fruit,  thus  forwarded,  tks 
names  of  which  are  unknown  to  bim,  will  be  again  trans- 
mitted to  Pomolofflsts  for  the  desired  Information.  TbB 
American,  United  States,  and  Merchanta*  Union  Expnm 
Companies  have  generously  offered  to  transport  all  S8» 
pie  packaces  of  fnilt  for  this  pnroose  pree.  Dne  exvdit 
will  DO  given  to  contribntora.    Very  respectltally, 

F.  R.  Elliott,  Seerdarf. 


N.  B  —The  fee  of  Ifembershlp  to  the  American  1 
logical  Society  Is  #2  00  BienniaUy,  or  $10.00  for  Uh, 
Remittances  may  be  forwarded  either  to  the  Secretary, 
or  to  Thomas  P.  James,  Treasoreri  rhiladelphla,  Flk 
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PBODUCT  OF  OOWB. 

In  an  exceedingly  interesting  article,  com- 
municated to  the  Country  Qentleman,  by  our 
old  correspondent,  Judge  French,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  we  find  the  following  in  relation 
to  "milk  for  market,"  and  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  feeding  and  the  product  of  a  herd  of 
cows.  A  perusal  of  the  latter  by  our  corres- 
pondent, who  makes  the  inquiries  in  another 
column,  as  to  the  comparative  values  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fodder,  may  throw  some  light  upon 
his  inquiries : — 

Milk  for  Market. 

This  forms  an  important  item  in  all  hus- 
bandry near  large  towns.  Heavy  trains,  car- 
rying milk  alone,  are  daily  run  into  Boston  on 
most  of  the*  rail wa;^s,  and  they  bring  milk  col- 
lected 76  or  100  miles  away.  The  advantages 
of  the  traffic  to  the  farmer  are,  that  it  brings 
him  a  large  amount  of  ready  money,  that  he 
consumes  his  fodder  at  home,  and  so  makes  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  manure,  and  that  he  relieves 
his  family  from  the  labor  of  butter  and  cheese 
making. 

The  disadvantages  are  rather  public  than 
private.  Milk  is  sold  by  quantity,  not  quality, 
and  anything  that  flows  from  a  cow^s  teats  is 
milk  fit  for  market,  although  we  all  know  that 
for  domestic  use,  some  milk  is  really  worth 
twice  as  much  as  other  milk.  In  general  the 
milkman  recognizes  no  difference  between  the 
milk  of  a  Jersey  cow — four  or  five  quarts  of 
which  make  a  pound  of  butter,  and  that  of  a 
native,  of  which  twelve  or  fourteen  quarts  will 
scarcely  make  that  quantity.  The  milk  pro- 
ducer then  only  seeks  for  the  cow  that  gives 
most  milk,  with  no  regard  to  quality,  and  so 
the  milk  business,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
demoralizes  stock  raising.  ^ 

A  man  can  hardly  sell  milk  and  raise  calves. 
He  must  stipuhite  to  furnish  a  somewhat  reg- 
ular supply,  because  the  milkman  has  his  reg- 
ular customers  to  supply.  To  do  this  he  must 
n>ftintJ|ifi  his  stock  of  cows  at  a  certain  avera^, 
and  he  cannot  well  keep  dry  cows,  or  give 
milk  to  calves ;  or,  indeed,  unless  he  has  ex- 
tensive stables  and  pastures,  pretend  to  raise 
stock.  The  common  practice  is  to  buy  new 
milch  cows  and  sell  them  to  the  butcher  as 
they  dr^  up,  or  if  any  are  kept  over,  to  kill  or 
sell  their  calves  at  a  week  old  or  less.  The 
demand  of  stodc-growers  by  the  milk  pro- 
ducer is,  of  course,  only  for  cows  that  give 
lai^  quantities  of  milk,  no  matter  about  the 
quality.  In  the  London  city  dairies  most  of 
toeir  cows  are  ^prade  Short  Horns,  or  other 
larse  breeds,  which  are  bought  when  full  of 
milk — tied  in  the  stall  until  tro  quantity  of  milk 
ia  redu<^  to  a  certain  limit ;  fed  liberally,  in 
the  meantime,  so  as  to  become  fat,  and  then 
sold  to  the  butcher.  This  is  and  must  be  the 
practice  everywhere  where  milk  is  the  staple 
prochict.    A  laige  ik>w  of  milk*  aptiliide  to 


fatten  and  large  size  are  the  points  to  be  re- 
garded—the  very  points  which  are  wanting  in 
the  Channel  Island  or  Jersey  cattle — admitted 
to  be  the  best  milkers  as  to  quality,  and  the 
most  regular  in  their  yield. 

With  milk  at  the  stable  worth  about  four 
cents  per  wine  quart,  a  stock  of  cows,  as  kept 
by  our  farmers,  yield  each  an  average  of  about 
2600  quarts,  worth  $100,  a  fraction  less  than 
seven  quarts  a  day.  To  do  this  they  must  be 
liberally  fed,  and  those  that  fail  must  be  re- 
placed by  others.  I  have  not  in  mind  the 
statistics  of  milk  dairies,  but  ^ive  estimates 
gathered  from  my  neighbors.  The  quality  of 
the  pasturing  is,  of  course,  an  important  ele- 
ment, as  pasturing  is  mainly  relied  on  for  five 
months  in  summer.  In  winter  shorts  and  oil 
meal,  with  whatever  roots  can  be  produced, 
are  liberally  fed  with  hay,  to  keep  up  the  flow 
of  milk  to  the  average  named. 

Oovemor  Bontweirs  Oowb. 

Since  I  began  this  letter  I  have  visited  the 
dairy  of  this  distinguished  gentleman  at  Gro- 
ton.  Although  the  Governor  is,  perhaps,  best 
known  just  now  as  a  radical  politician,  not  ar- 
dent in  his  support  of  the  President,  yet  he 
carries  into  his  agricultural  affairs  the  mathe- 
matical accuracy  which  made  him  so  efficient 
as  first  commissioner  of  internal  revenue.  He 
is  doing  wliat  most  of  us,  who  do  not  labor 
regulany  with  our  own  hands,  fail^to  do— that 
b,  nmking  his  farm  pay. 

He  has  a  beautiful  stock  of  Ayrshire  cattle, 
with  some  Jersevs.  ^  He  keeps  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  milk  yielded  by  each  cow,  having 
it  weighed  morning  and  night,  every  Wednes- 
day, and  takes  that  as  the  average  for  the 
week.  From  his  books  he  has  given  me  the 
following  notes,  which  contain  some  valuable 
statistics  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  stock  of 
cattle,  as  well  as  good  suggestions  as  to  the 
various  kinds  of  feed,  and  &e  manner  of  pre- 
paring it. 

The  question  of  the  economy  of  cutting 
fodder,  and  of  cooking  it,  depends  much  on 
the  value  of  fodder  and  of  the  products  of 
the  dairy. 

The  statement  of  the  quantity  of  milk  given 
by  five  of  the  cows  on  Gov.  Boutweirs  estate, 
during  the  year  1866,  is  interesting.  Hie 
cows  are  none  of  them  of  laree  size,  and  prob- 
ably all  of  them  gave  more  than  seven  times 
their  live  weight  of  milk  in  the  year.  I  think 
the  quantity  will  prove  to  be  very  lar^,  and 
I  hope  your  correspondents  may  funush  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
subject.  The  average  amount  of  milk  in  the 
year  given  by  a  herd  of  ^^%  cows,  kept  up  by 
exchanging  them  when  their  milk  fails,  is  quite 
a  different  matter  from  the  average  or  five 
cows  kept  during  the  whole  time. 

The  Govemor^s  statements  are  as  follows : 
In  the  winter  of  1861 1  fed  26  cattle,  2  ox- 
en, 1  bull,  16  oows,  6  heifen  two  jttm  old,  1 
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heifer  one  year  old.    The  daily  food  was  as 

follows : 

Hilk  Dairy  Btatistloa. 

182  Ihs.  busks  and  straw  at  $8  per  ton $0  68 

44  lbs.  oats,  (cut  in  milk,)  at  $18  per  ton  ...  •        29 

1  bushel  sborts 27 

1  busbel  com  and  cob  meal 60 

K  busbel  oat  meal 27 

180  Its.  dry  bay  at  $16 1  04 

8  busbols  mangolds,  16  ots 46 

$8.86 
Hay  and  straw  cut  and  mlxed—bolHng  water  used. 
Feed  to  stand  10  or  12  bours  before  feedbig. 

In  the  winter  of  1862  I  fed  27  cattle,  to  wit : 
20  cows,  1  two  year  old,  1  three  year  old  bull, 
and  5  calves.    Daily  food. 

240  lbs.  oats  out  In  milk,  and  bay. 
18  lbs.  shorts. 
40  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal. 
100  lbs.  dry  hay. 
Mixed  thoroughly,  wet  with  bolUng  water,  and  allow- 
ed to  stand  about  10  or  12  hours  before  feeeolng. 
Value  in  1862  at  Bam. 

840  fts.  bay  and  oato,  at  $12  per  ton $2  04 

181bs.sborU 18 

40  lbs.  com  and  cob  meal 48 

$2  70 

In  1861  and  1862  my  cattle  were  in  fair  con- 
dition, equal  to  that  of  farmers^  cattle  gener- 
ally. At  present,  however,  I  feed  better — say 
to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent.  This,  added  to 
the  cost  in  1862,  would  make  $3.24.  Esti- 
mating the  stock  as  equal  to  24  cows,  the  cost 
would  be  about  18i  cents  each  per  day.  Add- 
ing 20  per  cent,  to  the  quantity,  and  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  the  provender  at  present 
prices,  the  account  will  stand  thus : 

418  fts.  bay  and  oato  at  $20 $4  18 

22  lis.  sborts  at  14  cento 88 

48  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  at  1|  cento 81 

$6.86 
To  which  should  be  added  4  bush,  rooto  at  20c.,  80 

S4  cows • $6.16 

Each  cow 26 

In  these  estimates  no  account  is  made  of 
labor  or  fuel  required  in  the  business  of  feed- 
ing in  the  manner  set  forth.  The  manure  is 
the  only  return  that  a  farmer  can  expect  to 
get. 

The  annual  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  Is  then— in  win- 
ter, 188  days,  at  26  cento $46  76 

In  summer,  182  days,  at  10  cento 18  20 

$63.96 

In  1861 1  kept  14  cows  through  the  year, 
and  they  yielded  an  avera^  of  4002  pounds 
of  milk.  Half  of  the  animals  were  between 
two  and  four  years  of  a^e. 

The  amount  of  milk  is  not  lai^e,  but  it  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  obtained  by  farmers  gen- 
erally, especially  in  the  country,  where  the 
business  of  feeding  is  not  well  tmderstood. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  milk  ob- 
tained in  1862,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  in  1867, 
every  hundred  pounds  of  milk  would  now  cost 
$1.60,  or  about  8  1-5  cents  per  quart.  It  did 
not,  in  fact,  cost  but  about  half  that  sum  in 
1862. 

In  1866 1  milked  15  cows  through  the  year, 


6  of  them  being  less  than  four  years  of  age. 
The  15  cows  and  heifers  yielded  74,140poinid3 
of  milk,  being  an  average  of  4942  pounds. 
Upon  the  bafris  of  the  cost  of  feeding  at  the 
present  time,  (Sept.,  1867)  each  nundred 
pounds  of  milk  cost  81.29,  or  2  3-5  cents  per 
quart,  wine  measure. 

QuantUp  qf  MUkf^rom  Jan.  1, 1866,  to  Jan.  1, 1867. 
Name.  Age.  Breed.  Qnantlty  In  la. 

Ayrehlre,  6900 

M  Ayrsblrv, 


KelUe, . 
Fannie, 

Topsy  . 
MatUe, 


7  years, 

7  years, 

8  years, 
10  years, 


3^^afclTe,. 

\  Ayr»h{re, 

)i  NaUve, . 

Ayrshire, 


6175 


6425 
n,S4S 


Pounds  per  cow 6SI8 

Each  cow  had  a  calf  during  the  year.  Feed 
during  the  summer,  pasture  only.  In  winter, 
hay,  straw  and  corn-fodder  cut,  with  com  and 
cob  meal  added,  and  all  cooked  by  steam. 
Also  a  i^mall  quantity  of  roots. 

If  other  correspondents  would  furnish  state- 
ments as  accurate  as  these,  valuable  results  as 
to  the  pro6ts  of  stock-CTowing  and  dairjing 
might  be  attained.         Henry  F.  Frekch. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1867. 


SXTBAOTB  AXm  BEFXXES8. 

TO  PAEPABB    BTBAWBEBHT    PLANTS    POB.    TBAX8> 
PORTATION. 

A  fHend  of  mrae,  now  m  Oregon,  wants  me  to 
send  him  a  thousand  strawberry  plant«.  They  will 
go  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  and  liy  H-ater, 
and  will  be  about  thirty  days  on  the  way.  Now  I 
would  like  information  in  regard  to  the  best  way 
of  preparing  them  for  their  joamev.  I  suppo^ 
the  best  time  for  taking  them  np  will  be  in  March, 
when  the  vital  forces  of  the  plant  are  all  inactive, 
and  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  thawed  snfll- 
ciently.  Also,  that  the  large,  outside  leaves  FbooJd 
be  removed,  leaving,  perhaps,  the  small  growth 
from  the  centre  of  the  root.  These  otdside  iema$ 
would  take  up  considerable  room,  on  which  ex- 
press must  be  paid  to  get  to  San  Francisco,  at  tbo 
rate  of  |^1.80  per  cubic  foot,  in  gold.  Then,  how 
should  they  be  packed,  loosely  or  closely  ?  Should 
they  be  packed  in  damp,  or  wet  moss,  and  should 
they  be  in  a  very  tight,  or  in  a  ventilated  box? 
Whoever  will  give  the  necessary  information,  and 
correct  whatever  wrong  ideas  I  may  have  ex- 
pressed,  will  receive  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

FranJdin,  Mmb.,  Oct.  7, 1867.  r. 

RsMARKS.^In  reply  to  the  foregoing  inquiries, 
we  are  very  happy  in  being  able  to  present  thefirf- 
lowing  suggestions  from  a  gentleman  of  greatet 
experience,  probably,  as  a  florist,  seedsman,  aad 
nurseryman,  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
State.  There  is  considerable  inquiry  among  Arm- 
ers  and  others  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  aad 
methods  of  cultivating  strawberries,  and  a  grett 
many  of  our  readers  will  Join  with  "F."  in  thaokf 
to  Mr.  Breck  for  his  prompt  and  fhll  reply. 

Strawberry  plants  are  the  most  dlfflcalt  of  almost 
any  other  to  transi^rt  with  safety  when  they  aie 
kept  out  of  ground  a  long  time,  espedallj  whea 
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they  are  on  a  sea  royage  of  thirty  days,  part  of  the 
time  In  a  tropical  climate.  To  pack  them  in  wet 
moss  wonld  be  their  destmction  in  half  that  length 
of  time  on  ship  board.  I 

I  have  foand  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  them  | 
on  a  voyage  of  any  length  is  to  take  np  good  sound, ' 
young  and  well  established  runners,  the  last  of, 
April ;  divest  them  of  all  decayed  leaves,  tie  them  I 
in  bunches  of  25  or  50,  having  their  crowns  disposed  i 
evenly,  and  then  dip  the  roots  in  a  clay  puddle,  | 
working  it  into  all  the  roots ;  let  these  bunches  get 
dry  or  nearly  so ;  then  pack  them  tight  in  a  box 
with  the  crowns  upward,  and  let  the  top  be  covered 
with  slats  to  let  in  the  air,  and  I  think  they  will  go 
safe.    Yours  &c.,  Jos.  Bheck. 

BABLT  LOSS  OF  THE  HAIB. 

"Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers  give  me  a 
receipt,  through  thcFABMEB,  to  prevent  hair  from 
falling  out  and  to  promote  its  growth.  I  am  a 
young  man  and  my  hair  has  been  falling  off  for  a 
year,  and  now  it  is  very  thin.  I  have  tried  all  the 
hair  oils  and  received  no  benefit ;  and  now,  as  a 
last  resort,  I  apply  to  t^e  Fabmeb  for  help,  as  I 
always  do  when  needed.  Albbbt. 

Bemabks.— If  the  cause  be  hereditary ,  no  medi- 
cament will  cure.  In  some  families  the  hair  falls  off 
in  early  life,  for  which  no  possible  cause  can  be 
assigned.  In  other  families  the  teeth  decay  long 
before  manhood  arrives.  If  not  hereditary,  and 
the  skin  requires  a  little  quickening,  perhaps  the 
best  applications  are  a  wash  of  glycerine  and 
water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  borax  in  water. 

Washing  the  head  occasionally  in  moderately 
cold  water,  and  rubbing  gently  until  the  hair  is 
dry,  would  tend  to  give  increased  activity  to  the 
skin  and  thereby  cause  it  to  hold  on  to  the  hair.  But 
it  should  not  be  washed  as  often  as  to  wash  away 
all  the  natural  oily  and  softening  secretions  of  the 
skin. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  hair  oils,  or  hair  re- 
ttorers,  as  they  are  called,  are  probably  injurious 
to  the  head  and  hair,  instead  of  promoting  its 
growth,  or  retaining  it  upon  the  head.  And  it  is 
possible  that  your  trial  of  "all  the  hair  oils"  has 
aggravated  if  not  caused  the  trouble  you  now  seek 
to  remedy. 

AUTUMN  GABDENINO. 

This,  I  have  no  doubt,  looks  like  a  very  tnety 
subject  to  many  of  your  readers.  To  prepare 
ground  for  next  year's  occupancy  and  leave  it  for 
tiie  cold  storms  to  beat  down  to  almost  brick  con- 
sistency ;  to  bury  little  seeds  in  the  earth  and  leave 
them  for  long,  weary,  cold  months  exposed  to 
frosts  and  storms !  How  can  thev  ever  spring  to 
life  and  health;  to  bloom  and  fhiit  t>earing? 
What  is  regarded  as  an  accident,  sometimes  leads 
to  very  pleasant  and  usefiil  results.  A  tomato 
ripened  in  obscurity  under  the  leaves  of  the  pa> 
rent  vine,  and  when  fully  ripe  it  still  eluded  the 
search  of  the  gardener.  Decay  always  follows 
maturity.  So  it  was  with  the  tomato.  The  rich 
pulp  decayed  and  fell  to  comparative  nothingness, 
but  the  little  seed  fell  upon  the  yet  unchilled  earth ; 
the  aatamnal  rains  gave  it  a  slight  barial ;  winter's 
finosts  and  snows  cemented  the  earth  around  it ; 
but  when  the  soft  rains,  and  gentle  winds,  and 


warm  sunshine  of  spring  came,  the  little  seed,  so 
long  dormant  and  cold  awoke  firom  its  slumbers, 
and  sent  np  a  tiny  plant  to  greet  the  returning  sea- 
son of  flowers  and  fruit.  There,  where  it  sprang  up 
it  was  allowed  to  grow.  When  the  cold  winds  sa- 
luted it  with  rough,  chilling  breath,  their  only  in- 
fluence was  to  give  it  strength  and  power  of  endur- 
ance.   It  grew  on,  blossomed  and  bore  frnii. 

Near  by  it  was  placed  a  plant  taken  from  the 
hot  bed,  where  nurturing  care  bad  long  and  faith- 
ftilly  been  given  it.  This  plant,  too,  must  bo  sub- 
ject to  all  the  influences  of  out-of-door  atmosphere. 
When  the  winds  shook  it,  it  shrunk  from  their  em- 
brace, ^nd  leaned  down  to  earth  for  its  protection. 
It  required  aitiflcial  aid  to  give  it  an  upright 
growth.  It  also  became  enfeebled  by  its  removal 
from  the  rich  soil  and  hot-house  protection,  and 
through  this,  and  kindred  disadvantages,  it  soon 
fell  behind  its  stronger  and  more  enduring  neigh- 
bor. 

The  above  is  no  allegory.  We  have  seen  the 
self-sown  tomato  spring  up  from  the  bed  of  its 
winter  repose,  and  havo  set  plants  ftom  the  hot 
bed  in  well  prepared  soil  near  by  it.  At  the  time 
of  transplanting,  the  hot-bed  plants  had  the  advan- 
tage of  several  inches  in  growth,  bntwith  the  same 
after  care,  the  self-sown  plants  reached  an  earlier 
maturity  and  gave  more  abundant  harvest.  And 
now,  we  depend  on  our  autumnal  planting  for  our 
supply  of  the  tomato. 

The  ground  for  this  fall  sowing  should  be  pre- 
pared with  all  the  care  in  manuring  and  pulveriz- 
ing that  would  naturally  be  given  in  spring,  and 
the  seed  sown  where  the  next  year's  plants  are 
expected  to  grow ;  for,  manage  the  thing  as  well  as 
ma>  be,  the  growth  of  this  plant  is  retarded  by 
transplanting.  If  some  precaution  is  used  to  pre- 
vent the  earth  from  becoming  too  compact  in  win- 
ter and  spring,  it  will  be  all  in  favor  of  the  plant. 
We  do  not  claim  that  seed  so  sown  will  come  up 
so  early  as  those  sown  in  the  hot-bed,  but  they  will 
come  up  as  soon  as  the  earth  and  atmosphere  are 
ready  to  give  tbem  growth,  and  the  plants  raised 
in  this  way  acquire  a  healthier  growth,  come  ear- 
lier into  bearing,  and  produce  more  abundantly 
than  thoi^e  raised  or  started  by  artificial  means. 
Such  is  our  experience.  Lettuce  and  cabbage  may 
have  an  early  start  by  the  same  method.       w.  b. 

Richmond,  Mtisa,,  Dee,  11,  1866. 

Remabks.— This  communication  was  received, 
as  appears  by  its  date,  rather  too  late  for  its  prac- 
tical suggestions  to  be  adopted  by  our  readers  last 
season.  Autumn  gardening  can  now  be  attended 
to,  and  this  article  is  more  seasonable  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  last  Decem- 
ber. For  various  reasons  we  occasionally  postpone 
the  publication  of  the  favors  of  our  friends,  but 
we  hope  that  such  delay  will  never  be  considered 
as  disrespectf\il  to  the  writers. 

EXFEBIMENT  WITH  NBW  POTATOES. 

I  tried  four  of  the  seedling  potatoes  advertised 
last  spring,  and  think  the  result  may  be  interesting 
to  your  readers.  I  planted  on  poor,  wet,  green- 
sward. Half  a  shovelful  of  green  manure  and  a 
spoonful  of  phosphate  of  lime  were  put  in  a  hill. 
A  handful  of  ashes  was  applied  at  the  second  hoe- 
ing. The  varietv,  amount  of  seed  used,  and  the 
yield  were  as  follows : 

Name,  Seed,  TIM 

Harriion,  1  peek  10  bushels. 

Barly  Goodrieh,       %  bushels  18      ** 

Calico,  2K  bushels  67      «« 

Oleason,  %^     **  80      «« 

The  blast  killed  the  vines  of  the  Catteo  and 
Early  Goodrich,  and  conseqneDtly  the  hills  wer« 
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ftill  of  small  potatoes.  I  do  not  think  these  worthy 
of  a  further  trial,  as  I  want  a  potato  to  stand  the 
blast. 

The  Tines  of  the  Oleasonand  the  Harrison  stood 
green  till  they  fh)ze  down,  and  both  prodaced 
good  sized  tnbers.  Of  the  two,  I  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Oleason,  as  the  Harrison  was  slightly 
afi^cted  by  the  rot,  while  the  Oleason  was  per- 
fectly Aree  from  any  signs  of  disease,  and  Is  a 
white,  handsome,  mealy  potato. 

From  a  third  of  an  acre  of  very  poor  land, 
planted  from  three  and  a  half  to  foar  feet  apart 
each  way,  I  dag  eighty  bushels,  and  had  I  planted 
as  closely  as  most  farmers  do  here,  and  on  good 
land,  I  have  no  donbt  I  should  have  got  one-half 
more.  I  recommend  farmers  to  give  the  Oleason 
a  trial.  L.  £.  Bicknell. 

Windsor,  Mau.,  Oct.  16, 1867. 

A  8P0RTIN0  APPLE  T&BE. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I  grafted  an  apple 
tree,  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing fifteen  branches,  with  scions  taken  from  a  tree 
standing  about  twenty  feet  from  it,  a  part  of  which 
had,  for  more  than  ten  years  previously,  as  it  has 
ever  since,  borne  ''Oreenings/'^  and  the  remaining 
part  "Liscombs." 

Intending  to  have  the  tree  under  consideration, 
grafted  to  "Oreenings,"  only,  I  carefully  selected 
the  scions  firom  that  part  of  the  tree  which  had 
always  borne  that  variety,  and  immediately  insert- 
ed them  in  14  of  the  15  branches  before  mentioned, 
leaving  one  as  a  sap-drawer.  I  will  add  here,  that 
the  natural  ftuit  of  this  tree  is  a  small  white  apple, 
nearly  sweet,  of  about  half  the  size  of  the  Russet 
herewith  sent. 

The  second  year  fh>m  grafting,  one  of  the 
branches  bore  ttoo  apples  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
specimen  with  the  oval  blossom  end ;  the  third  year 
two  of  the  branches  bore  about  half  a  bushel  of  the 
same  kind,  and  several  of  the  others  bore  Oreenlngs. 
But  it  was  not,  I  think,  until  the  sixth  year  that 
all  the  branches  bore  together,  when  four  of  them 
bore  the  same  kind  as  the  first  two  apples  above 
mentioned,  and  all  the  rest  Orecnings.    Subse- 

anentlv,  I  have  noticed  no  difference  in  the  divi- 
on  of  the  branches  between  the  different  varieties, 
nntil  this  year,  when  nine  branches  bore  apples  of 
the  kinds  indicated  bv  the  two  larger  specimens 
herewith  sent,  one  of  the  smaller,  and  fovr  only 
bore  Oreenlngs ! 

And  vet  I  positively  assert  that  all  the  scions 
were  taken  item  a  tree  that  has  not  a  branch  that 
has  not  borne,  during  more  than  twenty  years, 
either  "Greenings"or  "Lisoombs.** 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  I  have  never 
noticed  any  of  the  kind  represented  by  the  speci- 
mens—flat on  the  blossom  end,  like  a  Oreening, 
nntil  this  year,  and  therefore  cannot  state  its  quali- 
ty— ^bnt  the  other  has  a  delicious  taste  and  flavor, 
seeming  to  combine  the  excellencies  of  the  Green- 
ing, Liscomb  and  Baldwin.     Edwin  E.  Blake. 

TTrefUAom,  Matt.,  Sept.  21, 1867. 

Rbharks.— The  statements  of  our  correspon- 
dent are  both  interesting  and  strange,  and  did 
they  not  come  ttom  one  who  seems  to  have  given 
the  matter  the  most  careftil  attention,  we  should 
iM  inclined  to  think  that  some  mistake  was  made 
in  selecting  the  scions. 

We  call  these  strange-  changes,— which  seem  to 
ns  to  be  a  departure  fh>m  the  regular  order  of 
things,— /rieaAff,  or  tportt  of  natare,  when  the 
probability  is  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tkm  of  exact  laws,  bat  laws  which  are  «•  yet  hid- 
den from  our  Tiew. 


Trees  sometimes  blossom  twice  in  the  same  Ma^ 
son.  It  is  only  two  or  three  weeks  since  ire  tarn 
an  account  of  an  apple  tree  in  fhll  bloom  in  Se^ 
tember.  Cabbages  have  club  feet ;  oniOB8»  instead 
of  rounding  themselves  out  in  comely  i»x>poftiQiis 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  grow  up  like  a  walk- 
ing stick,  and  reflect  no  credit  upon  their  kind. 
Some  cows  drop  a  calf  with  two  heads,  six  legs,  or 
three  tails!  And  who  can  tell  what  the  cuseii 
of  either  of  these  departures  from  the 
order  of  things  ? 

The  circumstances  related  are  interesting,! 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  opinions  of  « 
in  relation  to  them. 

chemical  terms.— cabboh. 

I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  your  series  of 
articles  entitled  "Chemical  Terms,**  thinking  they 
might  be  productive  of  great  good  by  defining  anil 
explaining  what  has  been  kept  locked  np  ai^y 
fh>m  the  masses  as  profound  secrets,  in  unintelligi- 
ble terms  and  names ;  but  while  I  see  much  to  ad- 
mire, I  would  request  the  writer  to  be  a  little  moR 
exact  in  his  statements. 

In  the  fourth  article,  on  carbon,  he  says,  ■<?!«■- 
bago,  or  as  it  is  called,  black  lead.  Is  crystalixed 
black  carbon.**  If  he  had  written,  "oystalized 
carburet  of  iron, "he  would  have  been  nearer  tlie 
facts.  According  to  Klaproth  and  Sanssnre,  plum- 
bago, when  pure,  is  a  chemical  compound  of  car- 
bon and  iron,  in  the  proportions  of  96  cartion  aad 
4  iron,  though  it  sometimes  contains  almost;  enoogh 
silica  to  constitute  it  a  silicate  of  iron.  Probably 
it  is  the  iron  that  gives  it  its  fire-resisting  power, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  steel  is  more  refhiccoty  in 
the  fire  than  pure  iron. 

Finally,  the  main  points  of  difference  between 
*'R.*'  and  myself  are  these:  he  cites  plnmbotgoas 
a  sample  of  pure  carbon,  saying  nothing  ^  the 
iron  whicn  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  min- 
eral in  question,  while  I  claim  it  is  a  cbcanical 
compound  of  carbon  and  iron.  Rubticus. 

lUpon,  Vt,,  Oct.,  1867. 

MB.  POTATO  FIELD  Vt,  MR.  OaSBK   OHOCXS.  I 

Last  spring,  because  of  the  exorbitant  price  thai 
Mr.  Oreen  Oixx:er  made  me  pay  for  potatoes,  I  de-      { 
termined  that  I  would  patronize  him  no  kmger,       < 
and  hearing  Mr.  Potato  Field  was  a  man  well  re-       I 
ported  of  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  among  his 
neighbors,  I  determined  that  he  in  future  ahoakl 
have  my  custom.    Accordingly  one  day  I  callei       i 
upon  him,  and  after  a  very  interesting  visit  spent  in 
looking  around  his  premises,  we  came  to  tnc  fol- 
lowing understanding :    Mr.  Field  was  to  famish 
me   with  all  the  potatoes  I  wished  in  the  fitll, 
and  the  price  thereof  was  to  be  as  reasonable  as  he 
could  aflbrd,  while  I  in  turn  was  to  work  for  hia 
for  fair  pav,  and  render  him  any  asslstuioe  he 
might  require  in  his  business. 

The  first  of  onr  transactions  was  as  follows :  I 
rented  to  Mr.  Field  a  piece  of  land,  making  him 
pay  a  fair  price  for  the  same.  I  also  made  hia 
pay  a  good  price  for  the  manure  put  upon  it,  and 
for  repairing  the  fence  around  it.  I  then  sold  hha 
some  potatoes  fbr  seed,  charging  htm  the  nan 
price  that  Mr.  Green  Grocer  asked  for  them.  Then, 
as  I  had  leisure  time,  I  worked  for  him,  ploo^isfr 
planting,  hoeing,  &c.,  for  which  I  charged  bin 
91.50  per  day.  And,  br  the  way,  he  is  a  very 
nice  man  to  work  for ;  rally  agreeing  with  ne  ia 
politics,  and  on  ail  other  imnortant  sal||ects;  so  I 
came  to  the  oondosion  that  ne  was  a  veiy 
man. 

Well,  the 
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and  the  tim«  has  arrived  at  which  Mr.  Field  was  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  contract,  and  to-day  he  has 
finished  putting  the  potatoes  into  my  cellar,  and 
this  evening  we  have  been  looking  over  our  books. 
I  find  he  has  charged  me  only  23  cents  per  bushel 
for  potatoes.  Now  as  23  cents  per  bushel  is  only 
about  one-third  as  much  as  Mr.  Oreen  Orocer  asks 
for  them,  I  have  come  1o  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Potato  Field  is  the  best  man  to  deal  with.  And, 
furthermore,  Mr.  Oalen  Speculator  stands  ready 
to  give  me  a  good  price  for  the  potatoes,  as  he 
wishes  to  send  them  down  for  the  good  people  of 
the  "Hub  "*  to  eat.  So  you  see  I  might  make  afew 
dollars  for  pocket  money. 

I  have  found  Mr.  Field  honest  and  upright  In  all 
dealings.  In  fact,  I  have  such  confidence  in  his 
honesty,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  trust  him  in 
any  business  transactions,  never  fearing  but  that 
the  side  of  my  loss  and  gain  account  would  show 
a  larger  balance  because  of  my  dealings  with  him. 

Washinqton  County,  Vt.,  Oct.  1867.  c. 

RBMARxs.—Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  it  may  be  true  that  clothes  do  not 
make  a  man,  still  after  a  man  is  made  he  thought 
he  looked  all  the  better  for  being  dressed  up.  This 
is  M  true  of  facts  as  of  men.  Even  dry  statistics 
may  be  presented  in  an  attractive  garb ;  and  most 
capitally  has  our  correspondent  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing life  and  beauty  to  the  dry  bones  of  his  potato 
raising  experiment. 

OLD   PLA&TBR,  LIMB,  &C. 

I  am  repairing  mv  house,  and  among  the  ddrtris 
are  several  loads  of  old  plaster,  mortar,  &c.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  valuable  fertilizer.  But  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  proper  method  of  its  application.  How 
can  it  be  disintegrated  for  such  a  purpose?  Is 
there  any  way  by  which  it  can  be  profitably  com- 
posted with  other  ingredients  ?  s.  h. 

Attleboro\  Mass,,  Oct.  7, 1867. 

REMA]iK8.--Such  materials  are  valuable,  as 
they  contain  many  excellent  fertilizing  properties. 
On  fair  land,  we  should  prefer  a  dressing  of  them 
to  one  of  good  stable  manure,  for  a  crop  of  wheat. 
Still,  we  know  of  several  heaps  of  such  stuff, 
which  have  been  lying  by  the  road  side,  on  the 
fiurm,  for  several  years.  It  is  certainly  time  that 
the  common  farmer  should  give  more  attention  to 
things  of  this  nature.  Our  correspondent  is  a  pro- 
fessional man,  bat  the  moment  a  farm  comes  into 
his  possession,  his  inquiries  commence  as  to  the 
value  of  things  about  him.  And  this  is  the  only 
way  to  proceed  in  order  to  make  the  labor  applied 
become  profitable. 

The  plaster  of  an  old  house  contains  many  val- 
uable agents,  besides  mere  lime,  such  as  salts  of 
various  kinds,  soot,  &c.  In  China,  the  plaster  of 
an  old  kitchen  is  so  much  esteemed  as  a  manure, 
that  a  fanner  will  be  at  the  expense  of  replastering 
an  old  cook  house  for  the  old  plaster,  that  he  may 
employ  what  he  takes  off  to  fertilize  his  fields. 

In  one  of  Prof.  James  F.  W.  Johnston's  lectures, 
delivered  before  the  Durham  County  Agricultural 
Society,  in  England,  some  twenty  years  ago,  he 
says  lime  acts  upon  soils  in  two  ways.  It  pro- 
duces a  fiMeAnfitoa/ attention,  which  is  simple  and 
easily  understood ;  it  is  also  the  cause  of  a  series  of 
tkmmicai  cfaanges,  which  are  zeally  obaoiire,  and 


are  as  yet  susceptible  of  only  partial  explanation. 

In  the  finely  divided  state  of  quick  lime,  of 
slaked  lime,  or  of  soft  and  crumbling  chalk,  it 
stiffens  very  loose  soils,  and  opens  the  stiffer  clays, 
while  in  the  form  of  limestone,  gravel  or  shell- 
sand,  it  may  be  employed  either  for  opening  a  clay 
soil  or  for  giving  body  and  firmness  to  boggy  land. 

The  purposes  served  by  lime  as  a  chemical  con- 
stituent of  the  soil,  are  at  least  o^  four  distinct 
kinds. 

1.  It  supplies  a  kind  of  inoi^ganic  food  which  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of  all 
our  cultivated  plants. 

2.  It  neutralizes  acid  substances  which  are  nat- 
urally formed  in  the  soil,  and  decomposes  or  ren- 
ders harmless  other  noxious  compounds  which  are 
not  unft^quently  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  pUnts. 

3.  It  changes  the  inert  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,  so  as  gradually  to  render  it  useful  to  vegeta- 
tion. 

4.  It  causes,  facilitates  or  enables  other  useftil 
compounds,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  soil— or  so  promotes  the  decomposi- 
tion of  existing  compounds  as  to  prepare  them 
more  speedily  for  entering  into  the  curculation  of 
plants. 

All  these  theories  are  susceptible  of  quite  satis- 
factory illustrations  or  explanations,  for  which  we 
refer  our  intelligent  correspondent  to  Davy's  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry,  Liebig's  Natural  Laws  of 
Husbandry,  to  the  Lectures  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  or  to  Prof.  Norton's  Elements  of  Scientific 
Chemistry.  They  will  each  pay  well  for  a  careful 
perusal,  and  will  interest  and  please  while  they 
instruct. 

THB  TOMATO. 

I  have  A^equently  been  asked  the  question :  How 
long  has  the  tomato  been  in  use  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ?  I  have  also  been  informed  that  the  subject 
has  been  discussed  in  some  of  the  papers  within  a 
short  time.  I  therefore  propose  to  give  my  own 
experience  in  the  matter. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Wm.  M.  Richardson  of 
Chester,  N.  H.,  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  that 
declared  the  war  of  1812,  and  when  he  came  home 
from  Washington  he  brought  with  him  the  seed  of 
the  tomato,  the  martynia  and  rhutMurb,  to  his  father, 
who  was  our  nearest  neighbor.  He  raised  them 
ohe  year,  and  the  next  I  procured  the  seed  and 
roots  and  they  have  all  been  in  our  garden  ever 
since.  They  were  all  raised  as  curio^ities,  not 
knowing  that  they  were  of  any  use  at  all  for  several 
years. 

In  the  year  1823  I  was  at  school  at  the  Greenleaf 
Academv,  Bradford,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Kimball,  the 
man  with  whom  I  boarded,  worked  in  Haverhill, 
and  occasionally  brought  home  a  handful  of  toma- 
toes and  used  them  sliced  in  vinegar,  the  same  as 
cucumbers.  This  was  the  first  tiine  I  ever  saw 
them  used,  and  here  I  first  learned  to  eat  them. 
Mr.  Kimball  called  them  TVemardara. 

In  the  year  1829, 1  raised  several  bushels  in  the 
town  of  Arlington,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Albert  Winn,  Esq.,  and  sold  them  in  a  green  state 
for  pickles.  I  next  raised  them  on  the  Longwood 
farm  in  Brookline,  for  the  Hon.  David  Sears ;  he 
having  learned  to  use  them  in  France. 

In  the  year  1833, 1  undertook  to  raise  80  bushels 
for  a  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  in  Broad  Street,  Boston; 
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bat  the  seed  was  planted  in  the  field  like  coni,  and 
but  few  of  them  ripened.  A  few  bushels,  however, 
ripened,  and  were  carried  to  market  by  Charles 
Steams,  Esq.,  of  Brookline,  and  this  was  the  first 
that  I  heard  of  their  being  carried  to  Boston  by 
the  bnshel.  From  that  time  they  came  into  use 
very  rapidly. 

r.  8.  Judge  Richardson  went  to  Congress  from 
Oroton,  Mass.  B.  F.  Cutter. 

PeUtam,  N.  JJ.,  Oct,  26, 1867. 

Remabks.— We  are  pleased  to  see  once  more 
the  name  of  our  old  friend  and  correspondent  in 
the  columns  of  the  Fabmbb.  The  history  of  the 
introduction  and  popularity  of  the  tomato  is  inter- 
esting, as  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  habit 
and  fashion  on  the  taste  and  opinions  of  men. 
Mr.  Buist  says  that  in  1828  it  was  almost  detested ; 
in  ten  years  more  it  was  so  popular  that  every 
pill  and  panacea  was  '^extract  of  tomato."  Mr. 
Fearing  Burr,  in  his  excellent  work,  The  Vegeta- 
bles of  America,  notices  the  fact  that  its  scientific 
name,  fyeoperneum,  derived  from  Ipkoe  wolf,  and 
peraicon,  a  peach,  referring  to  the  beautifVil  but 
deceptive  appearance  of  the  fruit,  more  than  inti- 
mates the  kind  of  estimation  in  which  it  was  held. 
The  American  Encyclopedia  says  the  tomato  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  South  America,  and 
to  have  been  early  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Several  varieties  were  known  in  England  and  Ger- 
many in  1597,  and  Parkinson,  in  1666,  speaks  of 
them  as  garden  curiosities  under  the  names  of 
love  apples,  amorous  apples  and  golden  apples. 

TABIBTIEB,  CULTUBE,  AND  USE  OF  THE  QUINCE. 

Will  you,  or  correspondents,  give  practical  in- 
formation about  quinces?  I  find  little  in  fruit 
books. 

1.  What  is  the  best  kind  ?  Are  they  best  raised 
ftt>m  seed,  cuttings,  or  plants,  and  how  long  will 
it  take  to  bring  them  into  bearing  ? 

2.  If  raibcd  on  a  large  scale,  would  they  be 
always  euro  of  a  profitable  market,  and  how  long 
will  they  keep  ? 

3.  If  for  lack  of  market,  they  were  likely  to  de- 
cay, could  they  be  dried,  or  preserved  in  any  other 
way,  so  as  to  be  (salable,  to  any  extent  ? 

Lastly.  Do  nurberymen  generally  keep  them  ? 
Have  they  any  enemy  but  the  borer  ?  and  how  far 
apart  should  they  be  set  ? 

Answers,  and  general  information  on  the  above 
subject,  will  greatly  interest  and  oblige  a  reader  of 
your  most  valuable  paper.  S.  B.  Keach. 

Providence,  R,  /.,  1867. 

Remabks.— 1.  The  best  quince,  all  things  consid- 
ered, is  what  is  called  the  Apple-shaped  Quince.  We 
have  them  now  on  the  bushes,  large  roundish  fruit, 
which  stew  tender  and  are  of  delicious  flavor.  It 
is  said  tlmt  there  are  several  varieties  of  the  apple- 
shaped  quince,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  variations  in  this  popular  variety  are  owing  to 
soil  and  culture.  The  quince  requires  a  deep,  rich 
soil  in  order  to  produce  large  and  fair  crops.  On 
poor  soils  they  are  knotty.  They  may  be  raised 
from  seed,  cuttings  or  roots ;  but  the  best  way  is 
from  cuttings.  Set  them  early  in  the  spring  in  a 
shady  place,  and  in  good  soil. 

2.  The  demand  for  the  quince  in  all  this  region 
iB  now  quite  limited.    Twenty  yean  ago,  or  more, 


oefore  pears  were  so  abundant  aa  they  now  sr. 
arge' quantities  of  the  quince  were  produced  sod 
found  a  ready  sale  in  most  markets.  It  wis  thn 
the  principal  fruit  preserved,  and  waa  coDsidcRd 
the  most  delicious  of  any.  They  will  not  leap 
sound  long. 

3.  Quinces  may  be  dried,  but  we  do  not  thiik 
the  operation  would  be  a  profitable  one. 

4.  Quince  plants  may  usually  be  found  it  the 
nurseries.  The  bushes  may  be  set  as  near  is  tes 
feet  to  each  other,  and  are  hardy  and  easily  pn> 
served  in  bearing. 

SUCCESSFUL  bee  FEEDING. 

Last  season  I  had  three  swarms  of  bees.  In  No- 
vember two  of  them  died,  leaving  no  honey  in 
either  hive.  On  examination,  I  found  the  ihtrd 
swarm  alive,  but  their  honey  was  nearly  gone. 
Being  anxious  to  preserve  my  stock,  I  dctenained 
upon  an  experiment  in  feeding.  I  obtained  tventjr- 
three  pounds  of  Southern  honey  for  this  purpose, 
costing  17  cents  per  pound.  My  hive  was  of  tlie 
Langstroth  pattern.  In  place  of  ;he  surplus  boi, 
I  put  a  box  containing  a  part  of  the  Soatlien 
honey.  As  the  bees  emptied  the  box  it  was  r^ 
filled,  until  In  three  days  they  bad  disposed  of 
the  twenty-three  pounds.  The  swarm  wintered 
well,  and  from  the  15th  to  the  30t]i  of  last  Jnne 
the  bees  swarmed  three  times.  During  the  som- 
mer  and  autumn,  I  took  from  the  old  swarm  two 
boxes  of  honey  weighing  eighteen  pounds,  sod 
fh>m  the  first  new  swarm,  six  boxes  of  boner, 
wcighmg  filty-eight  pounds.  The  four  hives  an 
large  and  are  now  filled  with  comb  and  bonej, 
— fifty  pounds  or  more  in  each  hive,— making  in 
all  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  of  oomb 
and  honey.  Last  season,  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous to  the  bee  keeper  of  any  I  have  ever  Icnowa, 
my  ncighi>ors*  bees  all  died, — one  of  them  lo>i]ig 
twenty-two  swarms.  Forty-four  swarms  died  in 
our  neighborhood  last  autumn  and  winter,  most  or 
all  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  been  Mved 
by  feeding.  Luxe  Waits. 

Hubbardaton,  Maaa.,  Oct,  16,  1867. 

A  OaSAT  cow  FOR  XILK. 

I  see  by  yonr  paper  of  July  27,  that  Mr.  L  H. 
Capron,  of  Smithfield,  has  a  two-year-old  heifer 
that  gave  fifteen  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  I  hsve 
one  that  came  in  seventeen  days  before  she  was 
two  years  old,  and  when  her  calf  was  five  week* 
old  it  drcHsed  137  lbs.,  and  its  mother  gave  fur  Ibor 
weeks  not  less  than  fifteen  quarts,  and  sometimes 
more  per  day.  And  at  this  date,  after  giving  milk 
twenty -eight  monthly,  without  missing  one  day,  d^ 
gives  five  quarts,  and  has  not  given  less  than  tliat 
quantity  during  the  whole  period,  though  ^he  bu 
had  one  calf  in  the  time.  I  have  her  now  and  she 
comes  in  February  5rh.  W.  A.  Sylvestes. 

South  Wrentham,  Uasa.,  Oct.  12,  1867. 

Remarks.— As  much  is  said  of  late  aboat  tbi 
comparative  value  of  different  breeds,  we  regret 
that  Mr.  Sylvester  does  not  state  to  which  bieed 
his  heifer  belongs. 

FZ«OUGHINO  ORCHARDS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Farmer  wbst  tbi 
effect  is  of  ploughing  orchards  ?  1  will  gi^'e  nf 
experience  and  observation,  and  would  like  to 
have  yours. 

Six  years  ago  I  ploughed  my  orchard,  lieinf  ^^ 
careftil  not  to  disturb  the  roots ;  but  found,  on  ex- 
amination,  that  there  were  a  great  manv  cnt  off; 
planted  it  two  yeaan,  seeding  down  the  thiid.  Tbt 
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efl^ct  was,  that  it  started  at  first  and  seemed  to 
look  thrifty,  and  commenced  bearing ;  bat  since 
that  it  has  been  going  back,— limbs  dying  all  over 
the  trees,  and  some  trees  dying  outright.  Now 
the  question  is,  in  my  mind,  whether  the  plough- 
ing, and  the  breaking  of  so  many  roots,  caused  my 
orchard  to  decay.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  kept 
his  orchard  ploughed  seven  or  eight  years,  but  has 
not  taken  any  crops  from  it.  He  ploughs  it  sev- 
eral times  during  the  season,  and  the  consequence 
is,  in  my  opinion,  that  he  is  spoiling  his  orchard, 
if  it  is  not  already  spoiled.  a.  l.  w. 

Hope,  Me,,  Sept,  30,  1867. 

Remarks.— Shallow  and  careftil  ploughing  of 
an  orchard  is  usually  beneficial.  Breaking  a  few 
of  the  small  roots  that  run  near  the  surface  is  not 
considered  injurious.  The  breaking  np  of  the 
sward  is  supposed  to  be  quite  useful  to  an  orchard 
that  has  been  several  years  in  grass. 

We  think  the  decline  of  your  orchard  must  be 
imputed  to  come  other  cause  than  that  of  plough- 
ing. You  ploughed  yours,  you  remark,  six  years 
ago;  since  that  time  nearly  all  the  orchards  of 
New  England  have  failed  to  yield  a  crop.  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  the  trees  have  not  died. 

RATS  IN   THE  CELLAR. 

What  is  the  best  remedy  to  drive  that  enormous 
pest,  the  rat,  from  one's  cellar  ?  I  have  tried  trap- 
ping and  poisoning,  and  do  not  succeed  in  either. 
If  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  can  tell 
it  will  do  a  reader  of  your  paper  a  great  khidness. 

Middlebury,  Vt,  Oct,  11,  1867.  s.  m.  e. 

Remarks.— There  is  nothing  equal  to  a  ffood  cat, 
but  she  must  not  be  handled  by  children,  or  any 
other  person ;  must  be  fed  rather  sparingly  at  reg- 
ular times,  and  as  much  as  possible  on  firesh  meat, 
and  usually  by  the  same  person.  She  will  soon 
become  accustomed  to  such  circumstances,  will 
answer  the  call  of  this  person,  who  can  change  her 
aboQt  to  different  parts  of  the  house,— as  a  night  in 
the  attic,  a  night  in  the  cellar,  and  so  on.  When 
treated  in  this  way  she  will  be  rather  shy  and  wild, 
but  will  soon  become  a  terror  to  rats. 

bean  straw. 

We  should  like  to  know  whether  bean  straw  is 
saved  and  uned  for  cattle  to  any  extent.  Cattle  food 
is  now  so  high  it  would  seem  as  if  its  kinds  should 
bo  increancd.  We  know  that  formerly  bean 
straw  was  al  ways  wasted  as  worthless.  If  of  value 
for  cattle,  and  if  it  is  now  generally  wasted,  what  a  i 
wicked  waste  it  is !  The  following  table  compiled  \ 
from  the  United  States  Agricultural  Reports  shows 
by  analyses  the  relative  value  of  this  straw  and 
com  fodder  and  grasses  :— 

Com  Fodder,  Qreute$.  Bean  Straw. 


FIcBh  fonning 8.200 

Beat  and  fat  prodaclng,  35.273  43.80 

Woody  fibre 60.261  87.18 

Mineral  matters, ....   — —  8.68 

Water, 6.2r6  


38.80 

25.84 

9.46 

14.4T 

100.00 


100.C<N)         lOu.OOO 

Prof.  Horsfall  of  England,  after  experience, 
speaks  of  bean  straw  thus :— **Bean  straw  uncooked 
is  dry  and  unpalatable ;  by  the  process  of  steaming 
it  becomes  sofl  and  pulpy,  emits  an  agreeable  odor, 
and  imparts  flavor  and  relish  to  the  mess.  In  albu- 
minous matter,  which  is  especially  valuable  for 
milch  cows,  it  has  nearly  doable  the  proportion 


contained  in  meadow  ha^r."  If  ererr  land  holder 
in  the  State  could  sare  tor  his  cows  the  bean  straw 
of  his  garden  only,  instead  of  letting  it  dry  up  and 
go  to  waste,  the  aggregate  saving  would  be  con- 
siderable. Inquirer. 
October,  1867. 

Eemarks.— When  bean  plants  are  pulled  just  as 
some  of  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,^the  best 
time,  by  the  way,  for  the  bean  itself,— and  are 
carefully  dried  and  kept  fVee  fh>m  dirt,  cattle 
relish  them  highly,  and  sheep  will  leave  almost 
any  other  fodder  to  feed  upon  them.  If  left  standing 
until  the  hanlm  is  dry  and  black,  then  pulled  and 
cast  upon  the  ground,  to  remain  several  days,  they 
become  nearly  worthless,  losing  their  peculiar 
flavor  and  nutriment. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Has  any  body  had  any  experience  in  this  deli- 
cious vegetable  in  this  country  ?  Every  body 
who  has  travelled  abroad  speaks  of  it  with  rap- 
ture, but  we  never  sec  it  in  our  markets  and  hear 
nothing  of  it  except  that  the  seeds  are  annually 
ofiered  for  sale  in  our  seed  stores.  We  planted 
some  this  year  and  have  several  fine  large  healthy 
plants,  but  the  promised  "little  heads"  on  the 
still  ks,  the  eatable  part,  seem  to  be  forming  so  slowly 
and  sparsely  that  we  do  not  expect  more  than  one 
good  dish  for  all  our  trouble.  Can  the  leaves  bo 
eaten  ?  If  not,  can  the  small  heads  on  the  stalk  be 
produced  in  this  climate  in  sufQcienl  quantity  to 
be  worth  cultivating  ?  With  me  the  leaves  above 
the  small  heads  are  abundant  and  vigorous 
enough.  Inquirer. 

October,  1867. 

Remarks. — ^We  .have  never  raised  the  Brussel 
Sprouts,  and  know  nothing  of  their  merits.  Mr. 
Henderson,  in  bis  valuable  book,  Gardening  for 
ProJU,  says  this  vegetable  has  never  come  into 
general  use  in  this  country,  probably  owing  to  its 
being  too  tender  to  stand  the  winters  of  the  North- 
em  States.  Even  in  England,  where  it  is  very  ex- 
tensively grown,  it  is  not  much  raised  for  market, 
being  mainly  cultivated  for  private  use. 

CHEmCAL  TERMS. 

Your  correspondent  from  Ripon,  Vt.,  criticises 
my  definition  of  Plumbago,  and  thinks  I  should 
have  written  it  •^Crystallized  Carburet  of  Iron." 
Stockhardt,— see  Camb.  Edition,  1852,  pare  96,— 
calls  it  "Crystallized  Black  Carbon."  On  the  97th 
page  he  says,  "Carbon  shows  very  clearly  how  one 
and  the  same  body  can  have  quite  different  forms 
and  properties.  In  charcoal,  soot,  coke  and  ani- 
mal carbon  it  is  black,  without  any  determinate 
shape,  and  very  combuatible.  In  Graphite,  (Plum- 
bago) it  is  black  with  a  crystallized  foUated  struc- 
ture, and  is  nearly  incombustible.  In  the  diamond 
it  is  colorless,  and  is  crystallized  as  a  fonr-6ided 
double  pyramid,  and  is  likewise  nearly  incombus- 
tible. 

In  Ure's  Dictionary,  see  Art.  Graphite,  we  read : 
"It  consists  of  carbon  in  a  peculiar  state  of  aggre- 
gation, with  an  extremely  minute  and  apparently 
accidental  impregnation  of  Iron.  Bums  with  great 
difiicnlty."  i  was  aware  that  iron  and  silex  are 
usually  found  in  plumbago,  but  I  think  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  iron  is  chemically  combined 
with  the  carbon,  and  is  not  rather  a  hydiated  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  mixed  with  it. 

De  Saussnre  was  an  eminent  chemist,  and  did 
much  to  promote  science  in  his  day.  Bot  he  wrote 
ninety  years  ago,  and  seveFal  of  his  statements  re- 
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quire  Teriflcation.  However  I  thank  your  corres- 
pondent for  hifl  caation  respecting  exactness  of 
statement,  but  especially  for  the  kind  spirit  he 
manifests,  and  the  gentlemanly  language  he  uses. 
Criticism  when  not  unsound  and  captious,  tends 
to  promote  care  and  accuracy.  b. 

Concord,  October,  1867. 

BAPHANVS  CAUDATUB,  OK  LONG-TAII.ED  KADIBH. 

What  has  been  the  progress  as  to  this  new  plant 
this  year  ?  The  seeds  were  sold  in  the  spring  for 
fifty  cents  each.  Not  being  disposed  to  go  in  ex- 
tensively, at  that  price,  we  bought  only  two. 
They  came  up  well,  but  soon  after  the  leaves  were 
formed  they  were  attacked  by  a  small  black  bug, 
by  which  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  be  destroyed 
at  once.  We  attacked  the  bugs  by  hand  and  soon 
exterminated   them.    A  neighbor  who  had  two 

Slants  did  not  discover  the  cause  of  the  injury  to 
is  plants  till  they  were  eaten  past  recovery.  He 
lost  them.  Our  plants  were  after  this  very  healthy 
and  hardy,  and  came  to  perfection.  The  seed 
pods,  which  alone  are  eaten  when  young,  are  very 
delicate  and  of  a  fine  flavor,  resembling  the  radish. 
Their  value  is  said  to  be  for  boiling,  but  we  used 
none  in  this  way,  preferring  to  preserve  the  seed, 
that  we  might  have  an  abundance  of  plants  for 
another  ycur.  From  the  hardy  and  prolific  nature 
of  this  new  esculent,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed 
if  it  goes  into  as  general  use  and  becomes  as  popu- 
lar as  the  tomato,  and  yet  it  may  be  valueless. 
We  have  quite  a  package  of  seeds  from  our  two 
plants,  and  shall  experiment  with  them  another 
year.  Imquibbii. 

October,  1867. 

A  BICK  SHBBP. 

I  have  a  valuable  Merino  ram,  four  years  old,  that 
for  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  refuses  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  roots  and  almost  every  variety  of 
feed  except  what  he  can  gather  from  the  earth. 
He  looks  dull  alx>ut  the  eyes— gnaws  the  edge  of 
boards  as  if  seeking  for  something  contained  in 
the  wood.  Ho  appears  to  be  failing.  He  has  had 
good  grazing  the  past  summer.  Is  there  any 
remedy  ?  Obo.  S.  Fbench. 

mimot  Flat,  N.  H.,  Oct  2XHh,  1867. 

Rbmabkb. — ^From  the  above  statement  it  is  evi- 
dent you  have  a  sick  sheep ;  but  we  are  not  able  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  disease.  Will  some 
of  the  experienced  sheep  keepers  among  the  read- 
ers of  the  Fabmbb  oblige  Mr.  French  by  a  speedy 
reply? 

AFFBAISINO  STOCK. 

Old  Farmer  B.  was  on  a  sick  bed  when  the  as- 
sessors of  his  town  came  around  to  take  his  in- 
voice. He  said  "mv  cattle  are  in  the  bam ;  they're 
a  poor  lot  of  *em ;  they  ain't  worth  much  -,  you  can 
go  and  look  at  'em."  The  assessors  repaired  to 
the  bam,  appraised  the  stock  and  reported  to  Far- 
mer B.  in  his  sick  room.  The  old  man  was  much 
displeased  that  they  "set  'em  so  high,"  and  de- 
clared they  **wan  t  worth  anywhere  near  it." 
"Well,  Mr.  B.,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 
"I  will  take  every  creature  at  our  appraisal.'^ 
"Shan't  have  'emf'^^said  the  old  man  with  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis ;  "shan't  have  'em— I  won'thave 
you  cheated  so— I  won't."  o.  p. 

October,  1867. 

PLOUOHIBO  IN  XAKUBB. 

In  my  oommunlcatton  on  preparing  ground  for 

2 ring  wheat,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Fabmbb. 
e  expression  "hanowiag  in  wheat  is  a  firtal 


error/'  should  have  read,  harrowing  In  maame  ii  i 
fatal  error,  because  behag  so  nigh  the  soifia  k 
dries  and  evaporates  quickly.  It  shosld  be 
ploughed  in.  'The  connection  shows  it  to  hsn 
been  a  misprint,  but  one  that  may  possibly  miikid 
the  reader.  H.Poai. 

Long  Island,  N.  F.,  Oct.  17, 1867. 

A  HOB8B  WITH  A  BOBB  BAB. 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  little  sore  on  the  edge 
of  one  of  his  ears.  It  discharges  about  once  i 
week,  aljout  three  or  four  drops  at  a  time  of  nsu 
ter  as  clear  as  water,  but  a  little  thicker.  There  ii 
no  swelling,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  (coda. 
The  sore  has  been  there  over  a  year  and  fnmtvi 
worse.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscriben  ii- 
form  mo  what  it  is,  and  what  wiU  cure  it,  nd 
oblige  a  subscriber.  k.  r.  i. 

Strickland't  Ferry,  Me.,  Oct.  1867. 

Remarks.— Will  some  of  our  horsemen  reply 
to  the  above  inquiries  ? 

FATTISNINO  OF  AHUCAUB. 

The  season  of  the  year  is  at  hand  when  & 
farmer  usually  fattens  his  animals  to  send  to 
market,  or  to  supply  his  own  table  thnnigk 
the  winter  months. 

And  now  is  the  important  time, — 6rst,  be- 
cause the  ingathering  of  the  late  harvesti  nso- 
ally  brings  tc^ther  a  mass  of  materials,  nek 
as  small  potatoes,  apples,  squashes,  pmiipkiDi 
and  unsound  com,  which,  mingled,  and  cooked, 
form  the  best  feed  that  can  be  produced  for 
fattening  purposes.  If  to  this  mass,  ost  or 
barley  meal  is  added,  healthy  animals  viU  Ik 
found  to  fatten  upon  it  rapidly. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  proper  time,  becanse  tbe 
weather  is  only  moderately  cold,  and  it  wifl 
require  less  food  to  make  a  certain  amoaotaf 
flesh,  than  it  will  when  it  is  shaip,  eoU 
weather.  As  fatting  animals  get  but  little  a* 
ercise,  ihey  must  be  protected  from  wind  and 
cold,  and  provided  with  a  comfortable  place  to 
stand  and  lie  down  in. 

Having  suitable  articles  of  food,  impron^ 
the  right  time,  and  furnishing  the  stock  wiA 
suitable  accommodations,  the  next  care  iboolii 
be  to  provide  the  animals  with  a  rorie^  ^ 
food.  Some  experienced  stall-feeders  ismbs 
'Hhat  whenever  animals  are  fed  on  one  kind  of 
vegetables  only,  there  is  a  waste  of  one  or 
another  of  the  necessary  elements  of  uuail 
food,  and  that  a  great  lesson  on  this  n^^ 
taught  us  by  nature  is,  that  by  a  judicioiif  ^ 
mixture,  not  only  is  food  economized,  bat  the 
labor  imposed  upon  the  digestive  oigtv  0 
also  materially  diminished/' 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  food 
which,  when  given  alone,  does  notfstten,!^ 
quires  that  property  in  a  high  degiee  iktB 
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mixed  with  some  fatty  snbstance,  and  that 
those  which  are  the  richest  in  the  muscle-form- 
ing ingredients  produce  a  comparatively  small 
effect,  unless  they  contain  also,  or  are  mixed 
with,  a  considerable  proportion  of  fatty  matter. 
The  strict  observation  of  a  few  general  rules, 
in  fattening  animals,  will  ensure  profit  in  the 
process. 

1.  Food  should  be  so  prepared  that  its  nu- 
tritious properties  may  be  all  made  available  to 
the  use  of  the  animal ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
appropriated  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  muscular  energy.  The  pig  that  eats 
raw  potatoes  or  whole  com,  when  either 
cooked  could  be  eaten  in  one- quarter  of  the 
time,  may  indeed  fatten,  but  much  less  rap- 
idly than  if  it  were  given  in  a  proper  manner. 
All  food  should  be  given  in  such  a  state  to 
fattening  animals,  that  as  little  time  as  possible, 
on  the  part  of  the  animals,  shall  be  required  in 
eating. 

2.  We  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of 
mixed  food.  It  will  be  well,  occasionally,  to 
give  the  animal  some  one  article,  by  itself,  of 
that  which  goes  to  make  up  the  mixed  food,— 
that  is,  a  handful  of  com,  a  few  raw  potatoes, 
a  few  carrots  or  pieces  of  pumpkins,  and  if 
the  animal  seems  to  relish  them,  continue  the 
treatment.  But  from  the  time  the  fattening 
process  continues,  as  long  as  the  animal  is  fed, 
he  should  never  be  hungry,— but,  at  the  same 
time,  never  be  fed  so  liberally  as  to  leave  food 
Btandiog  before  him.  The  animal  that  is 
stuffed  and  starved  by  tnms  may  have  streaked 
meat,  but  it  will  be  made  too  slowly  for  the 
pleasure  or  the  profit  of  the  good  farmer. 

8.  One  of  the  most  essential  ptints  in  feed- 
ing animals  is  regularity.  If  fed  irregularly 
the  animal  will  consume  his  food,  but  will  soon 
acquire  a  restless  disposition  be  disturbed  at 
every  appearance  of  his  feeder,  and  never  in 
that  quiet  state  so  necessary  to  take  on  fat. 

Horses  that  are  fed  regularly  will  scarcely 
notice  a  person  coming  into  the  stable  between 
their  regular  hours  of  being  fed ;  but  if  at  the 
usual  feeding  hour,  they  paw  and  whinner,  and 
aay  as  emphatically  as  their  power  of  speech 
-will  allow, — *'It  is  my  dinner  time,  and  1  want 
it  now  r' 

4.  Allow  nothing  to  take  place  to  disturb 
them  while  eating,  or  indeed,  at  any  other 
time. 

It  is  said  that  animali  fatten  better  in  the 


dark  than  in  the  light ;  but  we  protest,  with 
all  the  feeling  we  can  express,  against  shutting 
out  any  of  God^s  creatures  from  the  blessed 
sunlight  which  he  has  made  to  fall  on  all. 
There  is  no  need  of  it.  All  they  want  is  to 
be  quiet.  If  fed  abundantly,  and  the  places 
which  they  occupy  are  comfortable,  they  will 
soon  subside  into  a  most  quiet  and  thrifty  habit. 
Even  the  most  irritable  of  them  will  soon  con- 
form themselves  to  their  new  circumstances, 
if  the  demands  of  appetite  and  bodily  com- 
fort are  all  answered.  There  is  no  surer 
proof  that  an  ox  or  a  pig  is  doing  well  than  to 
see  it  eat  its  meal  quickly  and  then  re- 
tire to  its  bed  until  the  hour  of  feeding  re- 
turns. It  is  poor  policy,  always,  to  make  a 
pig  earn  his  living  by  rooting  over  manure. 
He  requires  extra  food  by  such  labor,  as  well 
as  the  ox  or  horse,  that  works  hard. 

5.  Do  not  withhold  cold  water  from  fatting 
animals.  It  is  a  cmel  practice.  Let  them 
have  as  much  as  they  wish  and  they  will  fatten 
all  the  faster  for  it. 

Fattening  Swine 
need  a  dry  bed,  entirely  sheltered  from  cold 
winds.  Their  apartment  should  be  well  ven- 
tilated, sweet  and  clean,  and  if  their  food  is 
slightly  soured  they  will  fatten  faster  upon  it, 
and  their  flesh  be  whiter  and  more  delicate.  In 

Fattening  Sheep 
their  food  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  require 
as  little  labor  from  the  animal  as  possible  in 
eating  it. 


Soiling  and  Pasturing. — ^At  a  late  Fair 
in  Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Horace  Greeley 
said  he  considered  pasture  land  a  nuisance, 
and  he  advocated  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
soiling  system.  Wonder  what  he  would  do 
with  the  results  of  the  experiments,  as  to  the 
cost  of  keeping  cows,  published  in  the  Farmer 
last  week.  With  good  hay  at  only  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  ton,  it  appeared  that  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  cow  in  the  bam  was  about  twenty-five 
cents  per  day,  and  in  pasture,  on  land  worth 
$40  per  acre,  the  cost  was  less  than  seven  and 
a  quarter  cents  per  day,  at  the  State  Reform 
School  Farm,  Westborough,  Mass. ;  and  on 
Gov.  BoutwelPs  farm,  the  cost  of  keeping  in 
the  stable  was  the  same  as  at  Westborough, 
while  the  pasture  feed  was  estimated  at  ten 
cents  per  day.  Circumstances  govem  cases,  is 
an  old  adage  that  some  of  our  enthusiastic 
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agricultural  writers  and  speakers  appear  occa- 
sionally to  forget.  The  fact  that  soiling  is 
practicable  where  land  is  very  high  and  where 
milk  is  worth  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per 
quart)  does  not  prove  that  pasture  lands  are  a 
nuisance  and  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
soiling  system  is  advisable  everywhere. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THBEB  OATTLB  SHOWS. 

For  the  following  notice  of  the  Fairs  of  the 
Stanstead,  Can.,  the  Caledonia,  and  Orleans 
County,  Vt.,  Societies,  we  are  indebted  to  our 
correspondent,  **Z.  E.  J.,"  of  Irasburg,  Vt., 
who  visited  each  of  the  three  exhibitions. 
Stanataad,  Frovinoe  of  Quebeo. 

The  fair  of  this  society  was  held  at  Stan- 
stead  Plain,  Sept.  17,  18  and  19.  I  attended 
the  second  day,  and  found  over  200  cattle — 
Short  horns,  Dutch,  and  grades,  with  one  Al- 
derney  cow  and  calf;  80  long  wooled  sheep, 
over  50  Downs,  15  Merinoes ;  also  a  fine  show 
of  White  Chester  and  Berkshire  swine.  In 
the  Floral  Hall  there  was  an  excellent  show  of 
grains,  wheat,  oats,  seed  com.  &c.,  with  arti- 
cles manufactured.  One  excellent  feature  of 
this  fair  was  the  exhibition  of  nearly  everything 
all  three  days,  so  that  those  who  went  the  third 
day  saw  the  cattle  and  sheep.  No  exhibitor 
was  allowed  to  speak  to  an  awarding  commit- 
tee, who  only  found  numbers  attached  to  the 
articles.  When  awards  were  made  the  secre- 
tary sent  a  man  to  tie  a  card  and  ribbon  upon 
the  meritorious  article. 

Caledonia  Oormtf,  Vt, 

The  next  week,  September  25,  I  went  to 
St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  the  second  day  of  the 
Fair  at  that  place.  The  society  have  fitted  up 
their  ffrounds  and  track  at  great  expense.  The 
Floral  Hall  was  very  hurge ;  but  as  the  objects 
of  greatest  interest  to  me  and  other  farmers, 
were  cattle  and  sheep,  I  hastened  to  the  yards, 
and  found  only  one  bull  calf  and  five  Merino 
sheep !  the  other  pens  being  full  of  horses 
hitched  for  the  day.  The  cattle  were  on  the 
ground  the  first  day  only,  to  the  great  disap- 
pointment of  many  farmers  from  out  the  coun- 
tv.  The  Floral  liall  was  crowded  nearly  all 
the  time.  The  show  there  was  excellent. 
Here  the  exhibitors^  names  were  on  the  cards 
attached  to  the  articles.  There  w&s  a  show  of 
horses  upon  the  track,  yet  I  venture  to  say 
the  thousands  present  would  have  been  better 
satisfied,  if  the  cattle  could  have  been  retained. 
Their  early  removal  will  be  of  more  damage  to 
the  society  than  their  cost  of  keeping.  To 
draw  a  crowd,  year  after  year,  there  must  be 
a  show. 

Orleans  Oonnt7f  Vt. 

This  society  was  organized  this  year,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  have  only  one  day^s 


exhibition,  October  8,  which  was  held  atBi^ 
ton  Landing.  There  were  over  500  eolziei, 
and  about  3000  people  present.  Leas  thn 
$300  were  awarded  as  premiums,  from  an  in- 
come of  about  $700 ;  leaving  a  good  sorploi 
in  the  treasury  for  another  year.  The  moit 
prominent  exhibitors  of  blood  stock  weie  H. 
C.  Cleveland,  Coventry,  of  Kentacky  Short 
Horns,  14  head;  T.  Baker,  Barton,  Sbort 
Horns,-  and  Dutch  cattle,  and  Merino  sheep; 
A.  A.  B^ndall,  Short  Horn  and  grade  cattM. 
There  was  one  Aldemey  calf,  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  stock, — there  being  but  few 
specimens  in  the  county.  Our  droven  nj 
tnat  in  Canada  they  can  buy  Aldemey  con 
very  cheap,  from  10  to  20  dollars  each.  With 
our  dairy  farmers  the  Short  Honi  grades  an 
preferred,  probably  because  the  ^ood  quali- 
ties of  other  breeds  are  not  appreciated. 


FortheNew  Engiamd 
THB  OABDBli'  IN  NOVEMBSB. 

The  careful,  thoughtful  gardener  will  find  a 
plenty  of  work  still  to  do  in  the  garden,  wUle 
those  with  little  forethought  will  find  little  No- 
vember work,  except  the  gathering  of  wait 
neglected  or  late  garden  crops.  There  tie 
many  things  which,  attended  to  now,  will  con- 
tribute lately  towards  another  yearns  prosper- 
ity.  Provision  for  the  extended  production  of 
the  various  fruits,  lai^e  and  small,  may  yet  be 
made  by  preparing  the  ground  for  early  spiin; 
planting,  and  extending  facilities  for  hot  hoiue, 
cold  frame,  and  hotrbed.  The  gardener  should 
not  neglect  to  finish  up  harvesting  any  and  ill 
crops  not  yet  stored ;  and  as  the  fall  has  beea 
a  late  growing  season,  some  crops  will  necessi- 
rily  be  left  in  the  ground  later  tban  usual ;  bnt 
generally  little  is  gained  in  letting  any  crops 
remain  long  after  frosts  have  cut  down  the  fo- 
liage, or  tops.  Protection  should  be  provided 
for  the  various  crops  that  are  to  be  kept 
through  the  winter,  either  for  consumption  or 
spring  culture.  Stiff  soils  are  improved  by 
being  ploughed  or  thrown  into  ridges,  expot- 
ing  the  greatest  surface  to  the  ameiionong 
and  mellowing  action  of  the  frosts  of  winter. 
Draining  may  yet  be  done  where  needed  to 
obviate  the  ill  effects  of  a  redundancy  of  wa- 
ter in  the  soil. 

Asparagus. — The  old  stalks  should  be  pA 
and  cleared  off,  and  a  protection  of  some  bod 
given  to  the  beds ;  coarse  manure,  leaves,  &e., 
are  good  to  prevent  excessive  freezing.  Nev 
beds  may  still  be  made,  if  required,  bnt  it 
were  better  to  have  been  done  ealier  in  the 
season.  Deep  working  and  enriching  the  soil 
is  necessary  to  the  successful  culture  of  this 
plant,  though  manure  is  the  secret  of  Ui|e 
crops  of  giant  asparagus. 

BisBi's — ^If  not  already  harvested,  shonldbe 
drawn  betbits  the  gruuiid  ireexesatall,  asfrotf 
is  injurious  to  theui.  Cut  the  tops  and^  tria 
them,  and  store  by  packing  them  in  sand  in  the 
cellar,  as  heretofore  auggt^ted.' 
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Cabbage. — Gather  these  and  tarn  them  on 
the  head  to  drain  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  put 
in  trenches  or  in  the  cellar.  I  have  found  them 
to  keep  best  when  put  in  the  cellar,  to  set  the 
roots  in  the  ground  and  the  heads  close  to- 
gether. Have  known  them  put  in  trenches, 
head  down  and  the  heads  covered  four  or  five 
inches  with  soil ;  but  they  should  be  buried  in 
well  drained,  dry  soil ;  when  so  done,  they 
come  out  nice  in  the  spring.  Harvest  before 
hard  freezing  weather. 

Cold  Frames. — ^Look  to  these  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  ventilated  and  aired,  that  t^e 
plants  may  be  sufficiently  hardened;  protect 
with  mats  cold  nights;  and  when  freezing 
weather  comes  on  cover  with  mats,  straw  or 
leaves,  to  exclude  frosts  till  spring ;  ventila- 
tion is  necessary. 

Compost. — The  more  the  better.  For  some 
soils  a  cord  of  muck  or  peat  composted  with 
ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  hard  wood  ashes,  with 
half  a  bushel  of  refuse  salt,  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizer ;  now  is  a  good  time  to  pre- 
pare it. 

CuBRANTB. — Provide  for  an  increased  pro- 
duction by  mulching  with  maniure  to  be  wonted 
into  the  soil  in  sprmg.  Gooseberries  should 
be  treated  similarly.  Make  cuttings  of  each, 
to  plant  out  in  spring,  if  not  already  provided 
for,  and  if  an  increase  is  desired ;  pacK  them  in 
band  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  where  they 
will  neither  dry  up  nor  keep  too  moist. 

Flowers. — Who  says,  I  ao  not  love  flowers  ? 
Provide  lor  early  kinds  by  planting  early  blos- 
soming bulbs,  if  not  already  done ;  lift  dahlias 
and  other  tubers  and  bulbs  that  require  stoiv 
ing  during  winter,  and  store  in  the  cellar. 

Grafe  V INES. — This  month  is  the  best  time 
for  pruning  ihe  grape  vine ;  cut  back  all  the 
last  growth  except  three  or  four  eyes,  lay 
down  the  vine  and  give  a  slight  protection  of 
earth  or  litter.  It  is  better  to  set  new  vines 
in  the  spring,  or  rather,  such  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. 

Mice. — Any  rubbish  or  tall  grass  left  where 
they  will  find  a  harbor  will  pretty  surely  be 
occupied  by  these  little  destructives,  from 
which  they  will  emerge  to  ruin  shrubs,  trees, 
&c, ;  see  that  they  have  no  such  haibor. 

Parsnips — Are  better  for  renuiining  in  the 
soil  through  winter.  A  few  may  be  du^  and 
put  in  earth  in  the  cellar  for  winter  use,  if  de- 
sirable. 

Rhubarb. — Cover  the  crowns  with  a  good 
coat  uf  manure  to  be  dug  into  the  soil  around 
them  in  spring. 

Strawberry  Bed. — A  slight  protection  to 
the  plants  during  winter  is  ofadvantage  in  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  following  season;  spent 
tan-bark,  straw  or  forest  leaves  are  good  for 
covering ;  the  limbs  of  firs,  or  like  evergreens, 
will  answer  a  good  turn. 

Turnips. — -Late  ones  may  safely  remain  till 
there  is  danger  of  the  ground  freezing  so  as 
to  prevent  their  beinff  pulled.  Pull  and  store 
in  the  cellar ;  packea  in  sand  they  keep  fresh- 


er than  if  only  kept  in  boxes,  barrels  or  in 
piles.  Wm.  H.  White. 

South  Windsor,  Conn.,  Nov.,  1867. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
OABBONIO  ACID. 

As  an  appendix  to  what  the  Farmer  has  re- 
cently furnished  its  readers  in  relation  to  this 
very  cominon  and  important  gas,  I  have  thought 
that  the  following  remarks  might  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  a  portion  of  your  readers. 

In  an  article  entitled  "How  Plants  Grow, 
No.  3,^^  and  published  in  the  Farmer  of  July 
20th,  1867,  we  find  the  following:— 

"Carbonic  acid  gas  is  somewhat  heavier  than 
common  air,  and  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  thus  we  find  it  in  valleys, 

pits  and  wellti And  the  simple  fact 

that  carbonic  gas  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air, 
would  caaseali  animal  life  to  cease  from  the  earth, 
had  not  some  compensation  been  foand.  This 
compensation  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  this 
gas  from  the  air  by  the  vessels  of  growing  plants. 
As  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  carbonic  acid 
is  less  abundant." 

While  penning  the  above  the  writer  seems 
to  have  for^rotten  the  well  known  law  of  the 
equal  didusion  of  intermingled  gases  of  differ- 
ent specific  gravities.  And  many  readers  are, 
no  doubt,  surprised  to  learn  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid  in  some  valleys,  pits  and 
wells,  is  due  to  the  superior  specific  gravity  of 
the  gas,  and  not  to  local  causes  in  active  opera- 
tion where  the  gas  abounds.  And  indeed  it  is 
difficult,  on  the  theory  of  gravity,  to  account 
for  the  facts,  that  in  some  valley?,  pits  and 
wells  where  there  is  a  scant  vegetation,  or 
none  at  all,  the  air  is  in  its  normal  pure  condi- 
tion. If  any  one  should  perchance  inquire 
why  such  eminent  explorers  and  philosophers 
as  Humbolt,  De  Saussure  and  Liebig  did  not 
discover  one  of  the  probable  reasons  **why 
plants  thrive  with  less  vigor  in  elevated  situa- 
tions,^^ I  answer,  they  did  not  know  that  car- 
bonic acid,  by  the  mere  force  of  gravity,  left 
the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
**as  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  carbonic 
acid  is  [proportionally]  less  abundant;"  as 
will  be  seen  below. 

The  following  statements  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicists  are  in  striking  contrast 
with  our  first  quoted  paragraph : — 

"These  accumulations  (viz.,  in  some  valleys,  pits 
and  wells,)  happily  never  take  plac«,  except  when 
there  is  some  local  origin  for  the  carbonic  acid ; 
as  for  example  when  it  is  generated  by  fermenta- 
tive processes  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  when  it  issues  directly  from  the  earth, 
as  happens  at  the  Qrotto  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  at 
Pyrmont  in  Westphalia.  There  is  no  real  founda- 
tion for  the  opinion  that  carbonic  acid  can  separ- 
ate itself  from  the  great  mu8s  of  the  atmosphere 
and  accumulate  in  a  low  situation  by  the  mere 
force  of  gravity.  Such  a  suppobition  is  contrary 
to  the  well  known  tendency  of  gasses  to  diffuse 
themselves  equally  through  each  other.  It  Is  also 
contradicted  by  observation,  for  many  deep  pits 
contain  pure  atmospheric  air." — Turner. 

**The  experiments  of  De  Saussure  have  proved 
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that  the  npper  strata  of  the  air  oontafai  more  car- 1  tore  meant  ahoold  be  on  llieir  liooff.   Ik 

llS!'h^1fiu''l.^rt'J!fJ'^^^n?i^J^il.T,*lS!<»n«^  M  that  the  .hoe  binds  ^ied. 

witn  plants,  and  tbat  toe  qaantity  is  greater  by   .^ .  ^?*^«  ^-.«-^-  ^     j ^  j  _^» 

night  than  by  day  when  it  undergbea  decomposi-  »°5  ^"?*  ^°?f^  contraction  and  muT  odw 
Hon"— Liebiff,  evils,  when  nailed  too  far  to  the  heel,  left  on 

"Oases,  when  mixed  together,  do  not  arrange '  ^^  ^ong*  or  ^*»en  the  hoof  is  not  aufiBciemlj 
themselves  according  to  their  specific  gravities,  pared  down  between  shoeings.  See  tfaattk 
bat  the  particles  of  each  are  diffused  nniformly  shoe  is  not  nailed  too  far  to  the  heeL  Abt 
throughout  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  fluid. '  intelliffent  man  can  se^  when  a  aho^  has  htm 
From  this  principle  of  gaseous  diffusion  it  necessa- 1 1^  ,"1P°  ^\  cnnseewnen  a  auoehiii  Dea 
rily  follows,  that  at  all  habitable  heights  above  the :  ?"  *®P«  enough,  and  take  it  off,  when  it  mif 
level  of  the  sea,  the  air  must  have  a  nearly  nni-  <  be  left  off  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  as  the  ctte 
form  composition/'^fli^^iiM.  I  may  be.     A  drive  over  soft  snow,  a  few  dtn 

"Carbonic  acid  increases  as  we  rise  fh>m  the '  ploughins^  or  harrowing,  or  the  like,  vook 
earth,  and  is  less  after  a  rain  which  washes  it  down   spreaid  tne  foot  and  help  to  ooonteract  tlie 

effects  of  shoeing. 


from  the  aur.*'— Foumafu. 


WakinsonvOle,  Oat. 


I.  B.  Habtwell. 

21,  1867. 


Always  see  that  the  hoof 
is  properly  pared  down  before   the  shoe  ii 
again  put  on.     I  have  often  seen  the  boofi  of 
old  horses  greatly  improved  by  being  left  bin 
a  few  weeks  in  pasture.     There  are  maay 
other  things  that  hurt  horses^  feet,  as  too  poor 
After  about  twenty-two  years*  experience  as  i  feed,  too  high  feed,  too  hard  driving, 
a  horse  owner,  I  undertake  to  set  down  a  little  I     The  most  natural  feed  for  the  borae  is  vbt 
of  my  experience  concermng  the  management  be  can  pick  for  himself,  but  as  we  cannot  kt 


CABB  OF  HOB8ES. 


of  that  noble  animal. 

Commencing  when  the  foal  is  a  day  or  two 
old,  I  go  to  it,  and  pass  my  hands  down  its 
face,  along  its  back,  and  down  its  legs  to  the 
hoofs,  hind  and  fore,  not  to  mesmerise  or 
charm  the  animal,  but  to  accustom  it  to  being 
handled,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  commenced 
UK)  soon.  Foals  are  animals  that,  when  quite 
young,  have  more  sagacity,  and  are  more  trac- 
table and  easily  taught  than  any  other  animal, 
so  whatever  you  want  them  to  learn,  commence 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  make  resistance, 
and  depend  upon  it,  they  will  never  forget  it. 
Put  a  haltor  on  it,  and  lead  it  about,  but  be 
careful  not  to  let  it  break  away  from  you. 
Be  very  kind  and  gentle  to  it,  but  show  that 
you  are  its  master. 

I  next  proceed  to  the  horse^s  feet.  Horses* 
hoofs  are  things  of  the  greatest  importance ; 


him  run  and  pick  his  own  living,  let  his  feed 
be  as  near  natural  as  possible.  Too  high  or 
too  low  feed  have  both  a  bad  effect,  bat  as 
different  individuals  will  form  very  difierent 
notions  of  what  high  and  low  feed  are,  I  wil 
try  and  point  out  what  I  consider  the  middk 
course  to  be.  Hay  alone,  be  it  ever  so  good, 
is  not  fit  feed  for  horses,  whether  working  or 
idle.  They  need  grain,  with  an  oocasioial 
feed  of  roots,  bran  mash,  or  something  to  ken 
their  bowels  open.  Horses  need  regdar  feed. 
The  feed  I  generally  find  best  lor  horses  is 
about  12  pounds  of  hay  and  from  9  no  li 
quarts  of  oats,  given  in  three  r^nlar  feeds, 
with  a  feed  of  raw  potatoes  once  a  week, 
when  idle,  or  at  gentle  work ;  and  a  snudl  in- 
crease when  at  hard  work.  The  practioe  of 
feeding  horses  all  the  hay  they  can  eat  whea 
idle,  has  many  bad  effects ;  whereas  if  tbef 


for  who  would  want  to  follow  a  lame  horse  at  get  three  smaU  feeds,  they  will  stamp  aboot  ia 
either  work  or  pleasure.  Many  things  ruin  1 3ie  stall,  and  take  exercise  between  feeds, 
the  feet  of  horses,  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  j  which  will  keep  their  legs  from  swelling,  Ac 
touch  on,  but  I  will  try  to  point  out  a  few  i  But  remember,  I  do  not  advocate  small  feeds 
errors  which  any  man  can  see  and  correct,  the  of  hay  without  grain.  A  very  cheap  way  of 
greatest  of  which  is  leaving  their  shoes  on  too  j  feeding  horses,  and  not  a  bad  way,  is  on  straw, 
long.  This  hurts  the  hoof,  strains  the  legs,  with  a  fair  allowance  of  oats.  1  have  tried  i 
and  causes  lameness  in  evexy  shape.  In  die '  great  many  experiments,  and  have  found  horses 
winter  this  has  a  worse  effect  than  m  summer,  |  always  do  better  on  straw,  than  homed  cattle. 
as  then  the  feet  are  more  dry  and  clean, '  Horses  will  do  better  on  straw,  provided  it  bt 
whereas  in  summer  they  are  wet,  and  the  mud  ^od,  than  they  will  on  hay  only,  without  grua 
and  heat  of  summer  will  rot  the  hoofs  and  m  both  cases ;  but  of  course  they  must  not  be 
cause  the  shoe  to  fall  off.  I  have  known  stinted.  The  main  point  with  the  fanner  who 
horses*  shoes  nailed  on  in  the  fall,  and  not  keeps  horses,  is  to  use  them  in  such  a  waj  as 
taken  off  until  the  next  summer,  when  they .  will  give  them  all  the  strength  and  agility  tbe 
would  fall  off  in  the  pasture,  a  practice  which  animal  is  capable  of,  and  to  work  them  aU  thej 
seldom  fails  to  bring  on  lameness.  A  horse^s  can  stand  without  injuring  either.  The  poor, 
shoe  should  never  be  on  longer  than  three  half- starved  horse  is  an  animal  any  man  on^ 
months,  and  two  months  are  very  often  too  to  be  ashamed  of;  but  on  the  other  hand,  ife 
long.  Horses*  hoofs  were  meant  by  nature  to  pampered  and  ovei^fed  and  half- worked  bofse, 
go  bare,  and  run  on  the  earth  in  their  natural  though  he  may  look  very  nice  to  some,  is  ai 
state,  and  as  long  sis  we  drive  them  on  such,  aninuil  I  would  advise  the  farmer  not  to  keqs 
they  need  no  shoeing ;  but  when  we  drive  as  such  animals  are  more  liable  to  loss  dna 
them  on  paved  streets,  hard  roads,  dbc.,  we  any  other  .--J.  D.,  of  Naekaunck^  in  CoUM 
have  to  shoe  them,  and  stop  the  wear  that  na-  j  Farmer. 
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USES  OF  oni  nr  vrooii. 

LL  persons  who  know  any- 
thing about  wool,  admit  that 
it  must  be  oily  during  its 
growth  in  order  to  be  good ; 
and  that  is  merely  admitting 
that  Nature,  in  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  work 
which  she  undertakes,  has 
always  placed  it  there. 

It  is  precisely  so  with  the 
hair  of  the  horse,  ox  and 
cow,  and  probably  is  with 
all  animals  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  wearing  hair 
which  takes  root  in  themselves. 

This  oil  was  undoubtedly  intended,  not  pri- 
marily, as  supposed  by  some,  for  the  health  of 
the  animal,  but ybr  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
wool.  If  the  wool  had  not  needed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  oil,  there  would  have  been  no  oil 
glands  to  secrete  it ;  but  as  the  glands  are 
there,  and  as  the  wool  does  need  their  co-op- 
eration, the  health  of  the  animal  will  be  im- 
paired if  the  functions  of  those  glands  are 
suspended. 

The  oil  in  wool  serves  two  purposes  at  least. 
First,  the  same  that  it  serves  the  common  hen, 
the  mink  and  other  fur-covered  animals  that 
live  both  in  and  out  of  the  water — that  is,  as 
tk protection  against  moisture;  and  this  is  a 
very  important  consideration,  especially  to 
those  sheep  whose  careless  owners  permit  them 
to  remain  without  shelter  through  cold  North- 
east storms. 

Secondly,  the  oil  is  indispensable  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  wool.  It  keeps  it  soft, 
pliable,  lustrous  and  strong,  with  all  its  beau- 
tiful parts,  barbed  sides,  and  serrated  edges, 
perfectly  developed.  It  is  elastic  and  pleas- 
ant to  the  toudi,  instead  of  being  dry  and 
harsh. 

There  is  nothmg  much  easier  for  many  peo- 
ple than  to  ride  a  **hobby,"  and  to  ride  it  un- 
mercifully, too ;  and  here  is  a  sample  of  it. 
In  the  Ohio  Farmer  of  August  3,  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  an  essay  put  forth  by 
the  wool-growers  of  Coshocton  Co.,  in  which 
the  following  is  the  leading  expression: — 
**Ramsfor  coupling  should  throw  out  as  much 
ail  as  possible^  the  more  the  belter,^''  and  among 
other  things  it  is  stated  that  this  oil  tends  to  keep 
the  wool  '*clean/^    Both  remarks  are  extrav- 


agant, and  injurious  to  the  wool-grower,  and 
wool  manufacturer,  too. 

All  the  oil  that  is  necessary  is  just  what  is 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  namely,  protect  ion  agamst 
moisture,  and  to  render  the  wool  soft,  plia- 
ble, healthy,  lustrous  and  strong ;  all  beyond 
that  is  a  production  which  draws  upon  the 
physical  powers  of  the  sheep,  and  tnhU  an  ele- 
ment which  is  not  only  useless  in  ir>elf,  but 
one  which  subjects  the  manufacturer  to  a  heavy 
cost  to  get  rid  of  before  he  can  work  up  the 
wool. 

It  is  only  a  few  days  since  we  were  convers- 
ing with  a  manufacturer  upon  the  condition  of 
the  business  at  present,  cost  of  wools,  wool- 
growing,  &c.,  &c.  Among  other  remarks 
which  he  made,  this  was  especially  remem- 
bered :  "We  purchase  no  wool  of if  we 

can  possibly  avoid  it."  Why  not?  ** Be- 
cause the  shrinkage  is  so  great  on  account  of 
oil  and  dirt  that  it  is  more  expensive  than  any 
other  wool  in  the  market.  Besides  this,  there 
is  a  cost  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  for  chemicals 
to  extract  these  substances  before  the  wool 
goes  to  the  cards.  The  oil  must  all  be  ex- 
tracted, or  the  yam  will  not  take  colors." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
some  of  our  most  experienced  and  intelligent 
manufacturers  say  that  they  never  desired  to 
see  a  pound  of  wool  from  one  of  our  finest 
wool-producing  States,  and  it  is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  oil  and  dirt  introduced  by  * 'riding  a 
hobby."  They  have  bred  to  oil  and  dirt  until 
they  have  turned  the  attention  of  customers 
another  way.  If  those  customers  are  in  the 
West,  they,  too,  in  turn,  will  drive  manufac- 
turers to  South  America,  the  Cape,  or  some 
where  else  for  their  supplies. 

The  merino  sheep  may  be  bred  to  produce 
this  peculiar  oil  or  yolk  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree.  We  have  seen  the  fleece  of  a  French 
merino  so  full  of  it  that  when  laid  upon  the 
table — without  any  pressure  upon  it — the  oil 
has  run  ofiP  from  the  table  to  the  floor !  It 
could  be  squeezed  out  by  the  hand !  Such  a 
fleece,  or  one  only  half  as  oily,  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  catch  and  hold  all  the  dust,  chalT  and^ 
fine  seeds  that  come  in  contact  with  it.  It 
creates  a  mass  of  filth  which  injures  the  wool 
and  sometimes  reaches  a  weight  which  becomes 
an  intolerable  burden  for  the  sheep  to  bear. 

The  question  is,  how  much  of  this  oil  is  ben- 
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efidal  to  the  wool?  Let  lu  reason  by  moalo- 
gy.  How  much  is  necemary  to  the  himuui 
head,  to  the  hone,  cow,  fowl,  or  any  of  God^s 
creatores  for  whom  he  has  provided  it?  Not 
much ;  hardly  more  than  in  an  imperceptible 
degree.  More  than  thia  is  a  burden,  a  waste 
of  vital  power,  and  twice  an  expense, — ^Brstin 
the  purchase,  and  secondly  in  getting  rid  of  it. 
Since  writing  the  above  we  have  referred  to 
Dr.  Rakdall^s  Practical  Shepherd^  the  best 
work,  probably,  ever  prepared  on  the  subject 
of  sheep  husbandry,  and  copy  as  follows : — 

Proper  Amount  and  Oonsistenoy  of  Tolk. 

I  esteem  it  i>articalar1y  fortunate  for  th^preser- 
vation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  merino  sheep, 
and  fortunate  for  the  pnblic  interest,  that  it  is  al- 
ready incontestibly  ascertained  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  yollc  is  not  consistent  eiiher  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  wool,  or  with  the  greatest  ag- 
gregate amonnt  of  both  yol  k  and  wool  The  black, 
miserably  **oily,"  **gummy"  sheep,  looking  as  if 
their  wool  had  been  soaked  to  saturation  in  half 
inspissated  oil,  and  then  daubed  over  externally 
with  a  coating  of  tar  and  lamp-black,  never  exhibit 
that  maximum  of  both  length  and  density  of  wool 
which,  with  a  proper  degree  of  yolk,  produces  the 
greatest  aggregate  weight.  Yolk  has  been  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  the  pabalum  of  wool,  and  if  so, 
its  excessive  secretions,  as  a  separate  substance, 
may  diminish  its  secretions  in  the  form  of  wool. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  I  have  stated  stands 
without  an  exception.  And  animals  exhibiting 
this  marked  excess  of  yolk,*are  invariably  feebler 
In  constitution,  less  easily  kept,  and  especially  less 
capable  of  withstanding  feevere  cold.  Such  ex- 
cessive secretions  appear,  then,  to  cause,  or  else  to 
be  the  re>ult8  of  an  abnormal  or  defective  organi- 
sation. For  these  reasons,  these  comparatively 
worthless  animal:^,  once  so  eagerly  sought,  have 
already  gone  out  of  use  among  the  be^t  informed 
breeders ;  and  where  they  linger,  it  is,  like  anti- 
quated t'oi-hions,  in  regions  where  the  current  ideas 
of  the  day  penetrate  slowly ! 

There  should  be  enough  flnid  yolk  within  the 
wool  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  body,  to  cover 
every  fibre  like  a  brilliant,  and,  in  wann  weather, 
like  an  nndricd  coat  of  varnish— but  not  enough 
to  till  the  interstices  between  them,  so  that  the 
fleece  shall  appear,  as  it  sometimes  doi-s,  to  be 
growing  up  through  a  bed  of  oil.  And  if  there  is 
a  snfflciency  of  yolk  above,  it  must  be  expected 
that  underneath  where  the  fleece  is  less  exposed 
to  evaporation  and  the  washing  of  rains,  and  to 
which  part  gravitation  would  naturally  determine 
a  fluid  sub^tance,  a  considerably  greater  quantity 
of  it  wi  1 1  be  i'ound.  But  hardened  or  posty  masses 
of  it  within  the  wool  ore  to  t)e  avcidea,  on  all  parts 
of  the  botl.v.  A  portion  of  the  fluid  yolk  w^ili  ne- 
cessarily liispirsute  or  harden  on  the  onter  ends  of 
the  wool.  It  is  proper  that  it  should  sensibly 
thicken  thusc  ends,  and  clot  them  together  in  small 
matiscs  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  budy— funning  a 
cout  conbldtrabiv  thicker,  firmer  and  harder  to  the 
hand  than  wuulJ  the  naked  wool,  and  quite  rigid 
when  exiiOfi^ed  to  cold ;  but  it  should  not  cover  the 
wool  in  raunded  knoby;  or  in  thick,  firmly  adher- 
ing pati'he:;,  bounded  by  the  fleece  cracks— stick- 
ing to  the  hand  in  hot  weather  like  a  compound  of 
grease  and  t.ir,  and  In  cold  having  a  "board-like" 
stifihess.  Underneath,  for  the  same  reasons  given 
in  reference  to  inside  yolk,  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
muft  l)c  tolerated.  It  should  stick  the  masses  of 
wool  together  in  front  of  the  brisket  and  scrotum, 
and  large  rounded  knobs  of  it  inside  the  legs  and 


thi|^  and  on  the  hack  side  of  the  acrotma,  ■■ 
considered  desirable. 

Another  '*hobby*^  of  sheep  raisers  h  that  of 
*'wrinkles^* — ^bnt  we  must  look  at  his  paces 
another  time. 


THB  HOR8B  AT  FAIB8. 
To  justify  the  pronunence  that  la  given  to 
horses  in  the  premium  list  of  agricultural  Fain, 
the  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  copies  the 
following  table  prepared  by  the  Auditor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  It  shows  the  value  of 
horses,  as  compared  with  other  fimn  stock. 
&€.,  to  be  larger  than  we  sfOLppoaed  it  to  be: — 

The  sMeswd  TaAne  of  neat  eattle  In  the  Stata 

of  Illinois  for  the  year  1867  is ^IT^Iii^flV 

Do  ofabeep ZJUt^m 

Do.of  boga &,ffl-5M 

Do.  ofmaDara«rtiiredartlelea l.SfaJH 

Do.  capital  atock  of  banka .S;0ajai 

f3S,as7.m 
Do.  of  hones  .  • 9ijn^B 

While  admitting  that  trials  of  speed,  as  st 
present  conducted,  are  objectiouable  and  de- 
nM>ralizing,  the  writer  believes  that  exhibitions 
and  tests  of  horses  may  be  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  the  improvement  of 
this  noble  animal  and  to  develop  its  valnabk 
qualities.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  matter 
most  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  those  who, 
caring  nothing  for  the  improvement  of  stock, 
own  and  train  horses  for  the  purpo5e  of  pat- 
ting money  in  their  pockets  by  winning  pursea 
or  premiums  offered,  and  by  successful  betting, 
oden  secured  by  the  merest  tricks,  of  which 
the  following  is  given  as  an  illustration : — 

A  Is  a  breeder ;  B  and  C  are  nnscrupnloas  jock- 
eys. Each  enters  a  horse,  A*s  bein?  the  best. 
The  race  is  "mile  heats,  best  3  in  5."  The  flrat  best 
B's  hor^e  keeps  A's  at  the  top  of  Ait  tper^^  while 
C*8  runs  slowly,  and  just  saves  his  distance.  Scc^ 
ond  heat,  C's  horse,  nearlv  fresh,  runs  at  A's  and 
keeps  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed  tbronicrbont  the 
second  mile,  while  B*s  runs  slowly  and  just  sa^cs 
his  distance.  A's  horse  having  won  two  heats  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  mnst  now  iKin  a  third  againss 
two  horses,  neither  of  which  has  exerted  his  powcts. 
but  In  a  single  heat ;  and  the  hittory  of  the  toif 
thows  thousands  of  cases  in  which  the  Jodeys 
have  thus  succeeded  in  beating  a  first  class  smimal 
with  others  bv  no  means  his  equal. 

The  writer  would  have  the  managers  of  oar 
agricultural  Fairs  and  of  our  Breedeia^  Aaso> 
ciations  assume  the  control  of  the  **s(peed 
rings,*^  and  so  conduct  every  performanoe  thit 
'^honest  men  may  without  sacrifice  of  adf- 
respect,  present  their  animals  for  competitioB, 
and  the  crowds  of  old  and  young  who  attead 
the  annual  Fairs  may  witness  the  contest  with- 
out the  oonscioaaDess  that  they  are  patxtmia- 
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ing  the  seductions  of  the  gaining  table  or  the 
immoralities  of  the  degenerate  American  turf.^' 
We  heartily  endorse  his  remark  that  "unless 
tills  can  be  done  on  the  tracks  at  our  Fairs, 
they  had  much  better  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether.** But  we  cannot  agree  wiih  him  when 
he  speaks  of  the  English  system  of  racing  as  a 
model  for  this  country,  and  of  its  adoption 
here  as  likely  to  remedy  the  objections  to  this 
feature  of  our  Fairs.  We  are  surprised  by 
his  remark  that 

*<The  English  system  has  not  the  excitement  which 
attends  that  now  in  vogue  among  us;"  but  that  **the 
annual  trials  of  speed  nave  been  attended  by  every- 
body, from  the  King  or  Queen,  to  the  peasant ; 
firom  the  archbishop  to  the  humblest  layman ;  by 
all  conditions  and  both  sexes ;  and  yet  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  demoralization  of  that  nation  whose 
chief  pastime  this  is." 

To  those  who  have  heard  nothing  of  the  de- 
moralizing effects  of  that  popular  pastime  upon 
the  people  of  England,  we  commend  the  follow- 
ing earnest  words  of  Tom  Hughes,  Esq.,  re- 
cently addressed  to  the  New  York  Tribune : — 

<<0f  all  the  cankers  of  our  old  civilization,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  country  approaching  in  un- 
blushing meanness,  in  rascality  holding  its  head 
high,  to  this  belauded  institution  of  the  British 
Turf.  It  is  quite  true  thrt  a  very  considerable 
section  of  our  aristocracy  jS  on  the  turf,  but  with 
what  result  ?  Shall  a  man  touch  pitch  and  not  be 
defiled  ?  There  is  not  a  man  of  them  whose  posi- 
tion and  character  has  not  been  lowered  by  the 
connection,  while  in  the  mf^oriiy  it  ends  in  bring- 
ing down  their  standard  of  morality  to  that  of  the 
biacltlegs,  and  delivering  over  their  estates  into 
the  grasp  of  Jew  attorneys. 

The  last  notable  instance  among  our  Jeunease 
Joree,  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  a  clear  £70,000  a  year,  some  three  years 
ago,  and  who  is  now  a  pensioner  of  his  creditors 
in  the  ring,  while  the  old  palace  of  the  Douglass 
is  at  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Padwick.  This  gentleman  at  his  Derby  din- 
ner this  year  entertained  three  dukes,  two  mar- 
quises and  six  earls,  and  I  believe  there  was  only 
one  untitled  man  at  the  board.  All  of  these  under 
the  thumb,  or  anxious  to  cultivate  the  esteemed 
fiiTors  of  this  *giver  of  all  good  things.' 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  our  modem 
system  of  betting  has  brought  us  to.  A  reliable 
tip  is  that  which  the  most  scropuious  young  gen- 
tleman on  the  turf  desires,  above  all  other  earthly 
blfsbings,  before  a  great  race ;  that  is  to  say,  some 
reliable  information  which  may  enable  him  to 
overreach  his  dearest  ftriend  or  his  own  brother,  if 
he  can  induce  him  to  take  the  odds." 


Canker  Worms. — ^From  imperfectly  under- 
stood causes,  Canker  Worms  were  not  as  de- 
stmctiye  the  past  season  as  usual.  It  is  not 
safe,  however,  to  presume  that  this  pest  is 
passing  away.  In  almost  every  orchard 
which  was  infested  by  cank«r  worms  last  year, 
there  were  more  or  less  seen  the  past  season, 
iod  in  some  they  were  nearly  as  destructtye  as 


ever.  As  the  grubs  commence  their  ascent  in 
the  fall,  usually  after  the  first  severe  frosts,  it 
is  now  time  to  look  to  the  trees,  and  to  com- 
mence defensive  operations.  That  orchards 
can  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  can- 
ker worms  has  been  demonstrated  by  many  in- 
stances of  success,  in  the  faithful  application 
of  tar  and  other  means  of  protection,  that 
have  been  published  in  our  columns.  The 
best  time  to  lock  the  stable  is  before  the  horse 
is  stolen. 


THE  mnyuLN  bumicbb. 

See  aorou  the  smiling  valley. 
Where  the  yellow  corn-fields  stand 

Fruitful  -with  the  red  man's  blt-ssing. 
Rise  the  mountains  Ull  and  grand. 

With  their  cloudy  purple  summit 
Gazing  far  across  the  land. 

Beem  they  like  great  chlefb  in  coimcil, 
BU^ra  and  thougbtfbl  every  one ; 

Like  a  big  eye,  downward  peering, 
Througn  the  cloud^rlfls  looks  the  son 

On  the  broad  vale,  fair  and  shining, 
Where  the  silver  rivers  run. 

There  the  smoke  of  many  wigwams 

Like  a  soft  haxe  hovers  blue ; 
There  beside  the  lisping  river 

Safe  is  moored  the  birch  canoe. 
That  with  light  stroke,  quick  and  steady, 

Glides  the  waters  through. 

Hither  comes  the  dry-voleed-robin, 
With  the  sunset  on  his  brea»t, 

Deepest  dye  of  happy  crimson. 
Borrowed  from  the  glowing  west. 

That  with  flaming  color  kindies 
When  the  great  sun  sinks  to  rest* 

Yonder  see  the  forest  monarch. 

See  the  uak>trec  burning  red, 
Like  a  warrior  in  his  war  paint. 

Lifting  high  his  fearless  head, 
With  his  tall  crown  plumed  with  feathers. 

And  his  giant  arms  outspread 

See  the  beeoh-trees  gathering  russet 
By  the  shady  woodland  stream; 

Like  the  young  men  of  our  people, 
Suppl«>,  hard,  and  strong  they  -^ 

Like  my  warrior,  my  true  lover, 
Beautiful  as  any  dream. 

See  the  maples,  bright  and  golden. 
Like  the  gay  queens  of  our  race; 

And  the  young  ash,  tall  and  slender, 
Bending  lightly  In  Its  place. 

Like  a  youthful  Indian  maiden, 
Full  of  beauty  and  of  graoe. 

Yonder  on  the  sloping  hill- side, 

HIsty  with  the  floating  seeds. 
In  the  wind  like  gay  plumes  nodding, 

See  the  yellow  golden  reeds ; 
See  the  sumach's  flcry  berries 

Shine  like  strings  of  golden  beads. 

Soon  will  oome  the  sand  wind,  sobhinff 
In  these  leaves  of  gold  and  red. 

Like  the  sound  of  mingled  voices 
Mourning  for  a  spirit  fled. 

Voices  raised  in  lamentation 
When  a  mighty  chief  Is  dead. 

Soon  will  come  the  nattering  rain-drops. 
Slowly  falling,  chfll  and  damp, 

Like  the  tread  of  stealthy  footsteps, 
Like  the  dull  and  muined  tramp. 

When  our  warriors,  for  the  war-path, 
FUo  fima  out  their  fUent  osmp. 
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OOOKINa  FOOD  von  OATTIiB. 

The  subject  of  cooking  food  for  stock  was  dis- 
cussed at  one  of  the  evening  meetings  held  at 
Buffalo,  during  the  late  State  Fair  of  New 
York.  The  statements  made  by  some  of  the 
speakers  in  regard  to  the  increased  value  of 
steamed  food  we  regard  as  bordering  on  the 
extravagant.  Mr.  George  Moore,  of  Erie 
county,  said  he  had  fullj  satisfied  himself  that 
the  value  of  food  was  tripled  hy  cooking. 
Mr.  6.  Geddes,  of  Syracuse,  had  thoroughly 
proved  years  ago  that  cooking,  independently 
of  grinding,  at  least  doubled  the  value  of  food. 
Others  considered  two  busheb  of  steamed  fod- 
der better  than  three  uncooked. 

Wm.  Bimie,  Esq.,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
whose  stock  for  several  years  has  consisted  of 
about  fifty  head  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  cat- 
tle, and  five  horses,  has  practiced  steaming 
feed  for  his  stock  since  1858,  and,  as  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  the  Country  Oentleman,  **with 
increasing  confidence  in  its  economy."  The 
process  and  apparatus  employed  for  this  pu> 
pose,  is  thus  described  in  this  letter : —  * 

My  bam  is  built  on  a  side  hill,  and  is  three 
stories  in  part,  the  principal  story  on  which 
the  bam  floor  is  situated  being  level  with  the 
ground  on  the  highest  side,  and  used  entirely 
for  the  storage  of  hay,  grain,  &c.  The  next 
story  below  opens  on  to  the  baro-vard,  and  is 
used  for  stabling  and  a  root  cellar,  being  under 
ground  at  one  end.  Under  a  portion  of  this 
story  is  a  manure  cellar  50  by  28  feet,  and  8 
feet  deep,  which  opens  on  to  a  still  lower 
yard. 

On  the  stable  story  is  located  the  steam  ar- 
rangement. In  one  corner  of  the  under 
ground  part  is  the  boiler  room,  about  ten  fef  t 
square,  made  as  near  fire-proof  as  pos^ible. 
The  chimiK'y  is  built  of  brick  on  the  outside, 
against  the  comer  of  the  bam,  and  extends 
about  six  feet  above  the  roof  at  that  poiut. 
The  boiler  (tubular)  is  about  the  capacity  of 
a  four  horse  entwine.  The  vat  or  i*he>t  in 
which  the  steaming  is  done  is  built  of  brick 
and  lined  with  two- inch  plank,  tonp^ued  and 
grooved,  is  six  feet  square  inside  and  eight 
leet  deep,  and  extends  from  the  stable  iloor  to 
the  bai  n  (loor  above,  with  a  lid  (he  whole  hize 
of  the  top,  o[ieiiin^  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 
There  is  ulbo  a  door  four  feet  square  on  one 
side,  near  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing out  the  feed.  The  vat  steam  pipe  pa:$^es 
directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  vat,  and  ex- 
tends around  the  four  bides  and  across  the 
middle,  about  six  inches  above  the  bottom.  Jt 
is  perforated  with  small  holes,  about  six  inches 
apart,  for  the  escape  of  the  steam.  Conven- 
iently located  at  one  side,  above  the  top  of 
the  vat,  is  a  cask  which  holds  about  two  hun- 


dred gallons  of  water,  whidi  is  kepi  full  hy  a 
pipe  connected  with  an  aoueduct. 

The  fodder  is  cut  by  norse-power  on  the 
bam  floor,  and  consists  usually  of  about  one- 
half  corn-stalks  and  straw  and  one-half  good 
hay.  It  is  thrown  from  the  floor  into  the  vat, 
and  thoroughly  wet  and  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  meal  or  bran,  according  to  circum- 
stances, continuing  the  process  until  the  vat  is 
full,  and  taking  care  to  tread  down  well,  using 
as  much  water  (upowible,  to  cause  the  fodder 
to  absorb  as  much  as  it  will  hold. 

1  usually  direct  my  foreman  to  start  the  fire 
in  the  boiler  before  he  begins  to  fill  the  vat, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  full  the  steam  begins  to 
pass  into  it.  I  never  attempt  to  get  up  moch 
pressure,  but  let  the  steam  pass  into  the  vat 
as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  and  like  to  keep  it 
on  three  or  four  hours— the  longer  the  better. 

1  feed  with  the  steamed  mixture  morning 
and  evening,  and  with  good  dry  hay  at  noon. 
When  feecung  time  arrives,  the  door  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  vat  is  open^,  and  a  suflicient 
quantity  withdrawn  into  a  box,  and  the  door 
closed  at  once ;  it  is  then  carried  to  the  cattle 
in  a  basket,  giving  to  each  about  a  bushel,  lea 
or  more,  according  to  size  and  condition.  By 
the  time  it  reaches  the  cattle  it  will  be  quite 
warm,  but  not  h(ft. 

Last  winter  I  steamed  but  twice  a  week, 
finding  no  unfavorable  effect  from  keeping 
the  feed  so  long.  This  was  done  to  save  labor 
and  fuel.    Three  times  a  week  is  better. 


TAOT  IN  FESDINQ  STOCK. 

As  an  excuse  for  the  wretched  looking  ob- 
jects to  be  seen  on  some  farms,  and  as  a  rea- 
son for  not  obtaining  better  animals,  it  is  o^ 
ten  said,  what  would  be  the  use  of  having an/- 
t  hing  well  bred  on  such  land  ?  The  best  btodc 
in  the  world  would  soon  be  no  better.  Tlui 
is  partly  tme,  for  poor  feeding  will  cause  de- 
generacy in  each  succeeding  generation ;  but 
however  bad  the  soil  may  be,  tact  would  force 
some  forage  crops  for  summer,  and  roots  for 
winter,  to  assist  the  thin  herbage  for  the  warm 
season,  and  to  help  the  dried-up,  old,  with- 
ered hay  through  the  cold  weather. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  good  effects  pro- 
duced by  judicious  management  of  stock  of  all 
varieties,  each  generation  becoming  superior 
to  its  ancestors,  if  fed  and  treated  in  a  betttr 
way,  and  if  a  wise  discrimination  is  broagbtto 
ht^tLT  on  the  proper  mating  of  the  parents ;  tf 
witness  the  sheep  of  the  present  day,  coia- 
pared  with  those  of  forty  }  ears  back,  and  see 
how  very  much  finer  the  descendants  of  tie 
Arabian' horses  are  in  England,  in  Fpite  of  the 
pernicious  practice  of  over  early  traming. 

It  is  not  altogether  the  liberality  in  feeding, 
that  tells  on  the  colts,  the  calves  and  tbc  t^i* 
there  is  a  certain  watchfulness  and  care  ooia- 
bined  with  a  nice  perception  of  what  is  re- 
quired, which  none  but  an  experienced  penop 
knows  how  toexerciae  to  benefit  the  young  su- 
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mala  from  the  time  they  are  born,  till  perfect 
in  their  full  growth  and  beauty.  It  is  useless 
for  people  who  think  they  know  everythine,  to 
cavil  at  this  statement,  for  I  assert  uiat  there 
shall  be,  say  20  colts,  20  calves  and  200  tees, 
put  tinder  one  man^s  supervision,  and  a  l&e 
number  under  another^s,  each  having  facilities 
in  every  respect,  growing  what  they  please, 
and  choosing  whoever  they  like  to  wait  upon 
them ;  yet  there  shall  be  doable  or  treble  a 
superintendent's  salary  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  two  lots  when  they  come  to  be  a  year 
old.  Last  spring  I  saw  colts  and  calves  whidh 
staggered  from  weakness,  and  were  naught  but 
a  frame  of  bones,  when  there  was  everything 
at  hand  to  have  made  them  fat,  if  there  had 
been  any  tact  on  the  premises.  It  is  so  in 
many  instances.  The  animab  want  a  change  in 
their  lodging,  in  food,  in  air  and  exercise ;  re- 
quire to  have  some  sunshine  on  them ;  or  tJiere 
are  some  simple  laws  of  nature  neglected, 
through  ignorance,  probably,  for  the  manager 
may  be  excellent  m  his  way ;  he  may  know 
how  to  mend  everything  on  the  farm,  but  the 
live  stock;  he  may  say  "come  along,''  to  ev- 
ery man  who  works  with  him,  but  not  get 
along  the  young  animals  which  ought  to  be  in 
a  continual  thriving  state ;  in  short,  be  totally 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  cattle,  &c.,  excepting  in  cases  of 
••hollow  horn"  and  **tail  evil."— Gf.  G,,  in 
Country  Oentleman, 


Flavoring  of  Fruit. — A  gardener  of 
Ghent  has,  after  many  trials,  succeeded,  writes 
Oalignani,  in  giving  any  kind  of  fruit  the  flavor 
be  pleases  while  it  is  still  on  the  tree.  Let  us 
take  an  apple  for  instance :  he  pricks  it  rather 
deeply  in  four  or  five  places  with  a  large  nee- 
dle, and  then  lets  it  dip  for  a  while  in  a  bowl 
containing  a  liquid  possessing  the  flavor  he 
wishes  to  communicate.  After  a  few  seconds, 
this  liquid  will  have  penetrated  into  the  pulp ; 
and,  this  operation  being  repeated  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
the  apple  is  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and  will 
subsequently  be  found  to  have  acquired  the 
taste  either  of  strawberry,  raspberry,  or  cloves, 
according  to  the  liquid  employed. 


Lampas  or  Lampus. — W.  E.  Mintzer,  Vet- 
emary  surgeon,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  says  this 
complaint  is  common  to  all  young  horses ;  but 
it  is  cruel  and  unnecessary  to  bum  or  cauterize 
for  it.  By  passing  the  finger  nail  up  between 
the  gums  and  the  teeth  it  may  be  loosened, 
whicn  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But  even  this  is 
not  requisite,  except  in  extreme  cases ;  for  if 
com  in  the  cob  is  fed  to  the  animals  for  a  few 
days,  the  effort  to  shell  it  will  catue  the^um  to 
be  loosened  just  die  same  as  with  the  hnger. 
A  horse  has  a  strong  memory,  and  once  burnt 
in  the  mouth  he  is  apt  to  be  chary  of  your 
meddling  with  it  in  any  way,  and  many  ill-hal- 
ter tricks  are  often  the  consequence. 


m^^ 

m^-:.,- 


THB  wuxtX  BFBUOE  FIB. 
Nothing  relieves  and  beautifies  the  land- 
scape in  the  winter  like  evergreens.  They 
protect  the  buildings  and  small  shrabbery,  re 
fresh  the  eye  and  give  the  homestead  a  snug, 
social  and  quiet  aspect.  Though  the  ground 
may  be  covered  with  snow,  their  presence 
always  brings  up  pleasant  memories  of  sum 
mer  and  green  fields,  and  unconsciously,  per- 
haps, to  the  beholder,  inspires  a  love  of  the 
beautiful.  The  fir,  pine,  latch,  &c.,  should 
have  a  place  about  all  our  farm  buildings,  and 
even  in  the  yards  of  village  residences,  wherc- 
ever  there  is  any  thing  like  a  b'beral  surround- 
ing of  ground.  Their  beautiful  foliage  and 
magnificent  appearance  have  at  all  times  ren- 
dered them  objects  of  attention  and  admira- 
tion. 

The  White  Sprace  Fir,  here  represented, 
says  the  American  Cydopcedia,  is  one  of  a 
large  number  o£  coniferous  trees  of  a  pyra- 
midial  fonn  and  elegant  proportions.  It  luu> 
rather  glaneous  leaves,  four-cornered  and 
pointed.  It  is  a  small  tree  of  inferior  timber, 
but  of  value  for  its  small,  thread-like,  tough 
roots,  employed  by  the  Canadians  and  Indian** 
to  Mw  their  birchen  canoes,  and  for  its  resin. 
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which  they  use  for  pitch.  The  young  sap- 
lings, straight,  light  and  durable,  are  used  for 
poles  in  horticulture.  But  it  is  now  recom- 
mended rather  for  its  beauty  than  for  the  eco- 
nomical value  of  its  timber  or  roots,  and  we 
hope  our  illustration  will  be  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  cause  many  persons  to  embellish  their 
homesteads  with  this  or  other  evergreens. 


For  fkn  Nmo  EngUmd  Farmer, 
HABVX8T  TIMJD. 

Although  the  summer  which  has  just  gone 
by  was  colder  and  wetter  in  this  vicinity  than 
any  preceding  summer  for  several  years,  it 
was  by  no  means  so  unfruitful  a  season  as  some 
agricultural  writers  represent  it  to  have  been. 
Taking  all  things  into  account,  1  believe  that 
the  fanners  of  this  section  of  New  England, 
have  but  little  reai<on  to  complain  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  sea^on^s  work ;  for  if  some  of  our 
crops  have  fallen  below  the  yield  of  last  year, 
others  have  come  out  in  greater  abundance 
than  in  any  previous  season  for  a  long  time ; 
«  and  as  certain  articles  of  produce, — potatoes 
and  onions,  for  instance,— command  a  much 
higher  price  to-day  than  they  did  a  twelve- 
month ago,  it  is  my  opinion  that  many  of  us 
have  gained  almost  as  much  in  one  way  as  we 
have  lost  in  another. 

I  think  that  every  New  England  farmer  of 
long  experience  wdl  admit  that  we  have  had 
no  better  season  for  hay  during  the  la^t  twenty 
years.  As  a  general  thing,  the  firbt  cut  was 
larger  than  that  of  1866,  while  the  ciop  of 
rowen  wa.**  the  heaviest  that  has  been  mown  for 
a  great  while.  In  fact,  1  have  no  ncoltection 
of  a  moister  summer  than  that  of  the  present 
year.  The  pasturage  continued  good  through- 
out the  seaMMi,  so  that  there  was  no  need  to 
feed  our  cattle  at  the  bam.  Of  the  corn  fod- 
der which  1  planted  in  June,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  feediag  it  to  my  heifer,  in  case  of  an 
August  drought,  not  a  ttaik  has  been  eaten, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  barn-gable,  ripe  for  winter 
use. 

No ;  if  farm  produce  should  be  held  at  fam- 
ine price.i,  during  the  winter  now  almost  at 
the  door,  it  will  be  in  coni^equence  of  the 
knavery  of  hpeculatoi*8 — not  because  ol  a  scar 
city  ol  fooil.  If  the  crop^t  of ''07  be  somewhat 
dcticitnt,  as compan-d  wuh  those  of  fonie  ear- 
lier yeant,  there  is  yet  a  KilGcicncy  for  all. 

At  any  rate,  there  \a  hai-dly  a  |K)8.*^ibility  of 
starvation  on  the  farm  which  1  oicupy.  1  ad- 
mit that  my  putato«>s  sufi'  rud  Honiewhit  from 
the  rot,  but  tliH.lo»s  was  not  extremely  heavy, 
after  all;  lor  from  three  qnarti^rs  of  an  acie 
of  the  Heacli  lot,  1  harvested  about  hcventv- 
•even  buttheU  of  Gleasous,  which  were  sold  in 
the  mirkt  t  hete  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a 
bushel— not  an  unremunerative  price.  The 
onions  too,  were  thinned  aliogeihiT  too  freely 
by  the  maggot,  ^o  that  1  was  ablo  to  gather 


only  two  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  of  Silro^ 
frkms  off  of  one  acre  of  land ;  but  as  th^ 
brought  a  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  bushel  in  Bos- 
ton market,  I  sustained  no  loss  in  this  caie. 
My  cabbages  numbered  about  forty  hundred, 
— all  grown  in  a  field  containing  one-and-a- 
quarter  acres ;  these  I  disposed  of  at  an  aT««- 
age  price  of  six-and-a-half  dollars  a  hundred, 
— realizing  on  this  crop  alone  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Squashes,  on  iot 
place,  came  to  nothing.  I  have  hardly  eiKwgk 
for  my  own  wants.  But  the  yield  of  hay  wm 
enoruiously  heavy,  the  weight  of  both  cuti 
being  not  less,  in  my  opinion,  than  six  and  a 
half  tons,  the  moving  lot  measuring  two  acTct 
and  a  quarter.  My  apples  were  not  wonk 
gathering ;  but  a  friend  of  mine  informs  dm 
that  his  orchard  is  rapidly  improving,  and  that, 
judging  fiom  present  appearances,  it  will  nest 
season  yield  a  fair  supply.  For  the  firtt  time 
in  four  years,  he  hai  just  sent  a  few  bu>heU  to 
market;  and  yet,  in  the  fall  of  ^61,  that  o^ 
ehard  yielded  a  htmdred  barrels  of  excelkot 
fruit. 

How  deliciouslv  pleasant  are  these  early 
October  days.  The  skies  seem  nearer  nov 
than  at  any  other  season,  while  earthly  ohjecti 
appear  farther  away.  The  bluffs  beyond  tbs 
river  have  assumed  a  greater  remotei.e>s.  and 
the  hilltops  that  were  faintly  visible,  ladteren- 
ing,  on  the  western  horizon,  are  no  loof^r  to 
be  seen.  Through  the  enveloping  haze,— a 
^piritual  rather  than  a  material  substan4%,— 
the  maples  glow  like  a  subdued,  but  }et  mdooI- 
dering  tire.  The  briers  are  red  with  apple- 
thorns  ;  over  every  pasture  wall  the  barberry 
buhh  reaches  foith  iis  bunches  of  crinuon  be^ 
ries;  and  the  leaves  of  the  sumachs  on  the 
roaflside  look  to  have  been  steepeil  in  Mood. 
Belated  boneysuekles  are  blossoming  in  the 
meadow;  here  and  there  the  low  groundu  are 
blue  with  aMers ;  and  under  the  orchard  \wtt 
lie  heaps  of  fragrant  apples,  green,  andgoldca, 
and  ru>set,  and  red. 

And  the  houmls  that  fall  upon  the  ear  have 
no  disturbing  effect  on  the  prevailing  quiet; 
they  but  serve  to  tender  our  eiijo\ meiii  uiora 
complete.  immense  bumlile-beeu, — ^e^pl«•D■ 
dent  in  their  black  and  }ellow  apparel,— are 
(Irawini;  in  the  flower  cups;  hquirreb  aio 
chattel  ing  to  each  other  in  the  nut-tn-c*; 
crit  kets  are  chirping,  far  and  m'ar.  Wu  li«ar 
the  cawint;  of  cniwa  in  the  wmni  on  the  rivfi^ 
side,  and  at  intervals  one  of  the  htaik- 
robed  conclave  gives  utterance,  on**  an*! 
a^ain.  to  the  ery  :  '•'ludly  hatrk!  htdly-kojekl^ 
and  then  is  htill.  A**  we  approach  the  riuT, 
the  king  ti^her  (|nit.M  his  perch  on  the  l>li<!Ltrd 
locu'it,  and  hurriedly  wings  his  way  co  the  op- 
fiosite  bhore, — loudly  sounding  his  alaria  rat- 
tle as  he  tlies.  Bluc-ja)s  are  screaming  iu  Uie 
covert*;  wild  geese, — ^the  vanguard  ofag^n*! 
army  moving  rapidly  southwunl  in  pur^uil  i/ 
th**  rctn-ating summer, — are  honking ovei biail ; 
and  from  moi  nin^  to  evening,  from  the  gluiOi- 
iug  to  the  dawu,  into  the  li^tetter's  heart  pt  ta^ 
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trates  the  subdued  murmurings  of  the  unquiet 
iea. 

It  is  the  Sabbath.  The  winds  are  still. 
From  the  farm-house  chimney  the  bmoke  ri^es 
slowly  and  perpendicularly  to  the  sky.  The 
orioles'  nests, — long  since  deserted  by  their 
summer  occupants, — hang  motion  lets  from  the 
droopinor  branches  of  the  yellowing  elms.  The 
fiurfice  of  the  river  is  unmoved  by  the  slightest 
ripple,  and  the  overhanging  willow  on  the  far- 
ther shore  is  well-nigh  as  visible  in  the  water 
beneath  as  in  the  air  above.  There  is  no  ru^- 
tling  of  the  maize-leaves ;  all  silently  the  yel- 
low fields  await  the  coming  of  the  gleaner. 
We  breathe  the  atmot^phere  of  dreamland. 
The  earth  is  at  rest.  A  nd  as  we  hear  the  bells  of 
Salem  pealing  forth  their  far-reaching  and  har- 
monious summons  to  the  wor!»hip  of  narrowing 
and  discordant  creeds,  we  cannot  but  pray  for 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  time  when  the  bells 
ol'  the  true  City  of  Peace  shall  ring  glad  tidings 
to  all  mankind.  KssECKKit. 

/Salem,  Mass.,  Oct,,  1867. 


JV>r  the  New  England  Farmer, 

METSOHOIiOQICAL  OB8EJELVATIONS. 

The  following  meteorological  observations 

for  July,  August  and  September  were  taken 

for  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institute : — 

July. 

The  average  temperature  of  July  was  68® ; 
average  midday  temperature  75**.  The  corre- 
spondinji  averages  lor  July,  1866,  were  7i)°  and 
8::°.  Warme>t  day,  the  28ih,  averaging  8li°  ; 
coldest  days  the  18ih  and  19th.  averajiingfiD®. 
Range  of  tempt  rature  from  53°  to  90°. 

Average  height  of  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter, 29.20  ins. ;  averdge  do.  for  July.  1866, 
29  21  ins.  Ilighcbt  daily  average,  29.51  ins. 
Lo^ve^t  do.  29.01  in?<.  Hange  of  mercury, 
from  28.99  in.s.  to  29.53  ins. 

Nine  rainy  days ;  amount  of  rain,  4.70  ins. 
There  were  no  cloudless  days ;  on  three  days 
the  sky  was  entirely  overcast.  Eleven  rainy 
days,  with  4.97  ins.  of  rain.  One  cloudless 
and  one  totally  cloudy  day  in  July,  1866. 

The  month  was  singularly  propitious  to  ag- 
ricultural interests,  and  at  the  sau)e  time  emi- 
nently comfortable  and  healthful.  ThediOer 
enre  t  et*ve»n  the  average  temperature  of  July 
1866  and  1867  is  remarkable.  The  similarity 
oi  the  rain,  rainy  days  and  barometrical  aver- 
ages are  worthy  of  note. 

Aoffust. 

The  average  temperature  of  August  was  68° ; 
average  midday  temperature,  77°.  The  cor- 
reFpundiiig  averages  lor  August,  1866,  were 
64°  and  72°.  Warmest  day,  the  7th,  averag- 
ing 77*" ;  coldest  day,  the  3l8t,  averaging 56°. 
lLin<re  of  temperature  from  42°  to  86°. 

Average  height  of  mercury  in  the  barome- 
ter, 29.23  ins. ;  average  do.  for  August  1866, 


29.16  ins.  Highest  daily  average,  29.40  ins. 
Lowest  do.,  28.97  ins.  Range  of  meruury 
from  28.94  ins.  to  29.44  ins. 

Fourteen  rainy  days ;  amount  of  rain  6.87 
ins.  There  were  three  cloudless  days;  on 
four  days  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast.  Fif- 
teen rainy  da^s  with  6.97  ins.  of  rain.  One 
cloudless,  and  one  totally  cloudy  day  in  Au- 
gust, 18.6. 

While  July  was  cooler  this  year  than  last, 
Augu.Nt  has  been  about  enough  warmer  to  make 
up  an  average  season.  The  weather,  as  to 
rain,  &c.,  was  singuUrly  like  that  of  tame 
month  last  year.  The  usual  cool  snap  during 
the  last  week  was  experienced,  but  no  frost  oc- 
curred. 

September. 

The  average  temperature  of  September  waa 
58®  ;  average  midday  temperature.  67°.  The 
corre^ponding  averages  for  September,  1866 
were  59°  and  67°.  Warmest  day,  the  18ih, 
averaging  73° ;  coldest  day,  the  30tb,  averag- 
ing 4:^°.  Range  of  temperature  from  83°  to 
80°. 

Average  height  of  mercury  in  the  ]^aroiiie- 
ter,  29  32  ins ;  average  do.  for  September, 
1866,  29.26  ins.  ^  Highest  daily  average  29.62 
lowest  do.  29.02  ins.  Range  of  mercury  from 
28.96  ins.  to  29.65  ins. 

Ten  rainy  days ;  amount  of  rain,  2.10  ina. 
There  were  five  cloudless  days ;  on  no  day  was 
the  sky  entirely  overcast.  Fifteen  rainy  days 
with  7.18  ins.  of  rain.  One  cloudless,  and  five 
totally  cloudy  days  in  September,  1866. 

While  the  temperature  of  the  month  aver- 
aged almost  exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  the 
weather  was  very  difierent  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  above  comparison.  The  amount  of  rain 
was  very  small  for  September  wiih  no  **equi- 
noctial  stoim.^'  A  bne  season  for  harvebt- 
mg.  A.  c. 

Claremont,  N.  //.,  Oct.  18;  1867. 


For  the  yew  England  Farmer, 
rOM£6TIO  T&AlNUSa. 

If  there  is  a  need  of  Agricultural  Collegea, 
where  >oung  men  shall  be  taught  the  theory 
and  practice  of  succ^essful  firming,  surely 
there  is  an  equal,  if  not  greater  need  of  simi- 
lar institutions  where  }Oung  ladies  may  be 
taught  the  eauall^  important  theory  and  prao- 
tice  of  housekeeping. 

Without  doubt,  the  best  place  for  domestic 
training  is  home;  the  best  teacher  a  judicious 
mother.  But  some  mothers  are  incompetent, 
and  manv,  from  various  causes,  indisposed  to 
t;ive  their  daughters  thorough  instruction  in 
the  manifold  duties  of  housekeeping.  Some 
consider  it  too  much  trouble.  They  find  it 
ea>ier  to  go  on  and  do  up  the  work  themselves 
(ban  to  have  their  girls  * 'round  in  the  way.^^ 
Others  are  proud  of  the  lily  hands  and  attenu- 
ated waists  of  their  daughters,  and  to  preserve 
in  them  those  excellent  qualities,  they  are  witl- 
ing to  make  slaves  of  themselve:}.     li  would 
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not  be  easy  to  compute  the  misery  which  re- 
results  from  this  neglect.  In  whatever  situa- 
tion a  lady  may  be  placed,  ignorance  of  do- 
mestic duties  is  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance. 
If  she  have  servants,  she  is  constantly  at  their 
mercy, — a  servant  of  servants  is  she  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  If  she  does  her  own  work, 
it  IS  at  the  expense  of  a  vast,  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  mental  and  manual  labor.  Many  a 
lady  loses  her  health  and  grows  prematurely 
old,  from  this  cause  alone.  While  the  sys- 
tematic housekeeper  will  do  the  work  for  a 
large  family  without  hurry  or  confusion  the 
un^lful  one  will  worry  herself  into  illness 
over  a  much  lighter  task. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  decrving 
''bpok  leaming,^^  or  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments. We  believe  that  there  is  time  enoueh, 
if  it  be  properly  improved,  to  learn  mubic, 
drawing,  &c.,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
time  necessary  to  acquire  a  thorough  domestic 
education.  Mattib. 

Marlboro\  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1867. 

Rbmabks. — Our  correspondent  has  said  just 
enough  upon  this  subject  to  excite  the  hope 
that  she  will  authorize  us  to  add  to  the  above 
brief  communication  the  editorial  formula — ^To 
be  continued. 


TOMikTOSS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  de- 
tails an  experiment  in  growing  tomatoes  at 
the  Michigan  College.  The  varieties  repre- 
sented were  the  Eureka,  Keyes,  Maupay's, 
Collins,  Tilden,  College,  French  Tree,  Foard, 
Lester^s  Perfected,  Large  Smooth,  Early  Red, 
Early  York,  Large  Yellow.  Pear  Shaped.  Yel- 
low  Plum,  Cherry,  Grape,  Feejee,  White, 
Cook^s  Favorite,  Whortleberry,  Red  Valentia, 
and  Great  Chihuahua.  They  were  ^wn 
side  by  side  upon  the  same  soil,  two  hills  of 
a  kind,  making  a  row  230  feet  in  length,  and 
received  from  the  first  precisely  the  same 
treatment.  They  were  tramed  to  a  trellis  four 
feet  in  height,  the  branches  trimmed  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  trellis,  and  all  redundant 
growth  cut  off.  In  this  way,  during  the 
height  of  the  season,  the  plants  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  an  uninterrupted  widl  of 
mingled  foliage  and  fruit. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  these  different  va^ 
rieties,  the  fruit  of  which  vary  in  size  from  a 
well  ^wn  cherry  to  those  of  several  pounds 
in  weight,  the  writer  says,  a  great  number  can 
be  set  down  as  unworthy  of  cultivation,  unless 
it  be  as  matters  of  mere  curiosity. 

IJbe  first  five  varieties  enumerated  in  the 
above  list  are  new.  Some,  which  were  loudly 
heralded  for  their  superior  merits  have  proved 
well  nigh  worthless,  while  others  whose  merits 
were  more  modestly  set  forth,  give  promise  of 
being  valuable  aoouisitions.  Perhaps  more 
was  expected  from  Keyes^  Early  Prolific  than ' 


from  any  of  the  new  varieties ;  but  thus  fiur  it 
has  not  exhibited  a  single  quality  which  is  not 
surpassed  in  some  of  the  other  varieties.  In 
point  of  earliness,  its  chief  recommendation,  it 
stands  third  on  the  list ;  and  as  regards  smooth- 
ness, beauty  and  flavor,  its  position  is  so  low  as 
to  exclude  it  from  a  list  of  varieties  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  College  tomato  is  a  seedling 
of  the  Early  Red,  produced  here,  and  is  now  in 
its  third  year  of  trial.  It  is  as  marked  a  varie- 
ty, so  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  as  any  on  the 
list.  As  regards  folia^,  the  most  marked  of 
the  newer  varieties  is  Keyes\  Estimating 
their  value  by  their  average  qualities,  the  finest, 
most  desirable  tomatoes  now  before  the  public 
are  the  Tilden,  Red  Valencia,  Collins  and 
Foard,  and  to  these  four  should  be  added  the 
old  fashioned  Early  Smooth  Red,  as  being  tbe 
earliest  good  varietv  ^et  produced. 

The  variety  which  first  produced  a  ripe  fmii 
is  the  Early  Red,  the  date  being  July  29th. 
The  next  m  order  are  Early  York,  Large 
Smooth,  Keyes*  and  Tilden ;  these  four  beiDg 
of  the  same  date,  Aug.  1. 


AUTUMB*  FlaOUOHINa. 

In  all  heavy  clay  soils,  and  heavy  clay  loams, 
autumn  ploughing  is  of  great  advanta^.  Tlie 
winter  frost  is  a  mechanical  pulverizer,  and 
disintegrator  of  such  soils,  if  we  will  bat  pat 
them  in  the  proper  condition  to  be  acted  upon. 
Potash  is  one  of  the  elements  of  sudi  aoils, 
and  with  them  one  of  the  chief  values  for  the 
small  ^in.  This  mineral  is  found  under  two 
conditions ;  one  fixed,  and  the  other  free. 
The  free  potash  is  slowly  dissolved  in  water ; 
it  thus  unites  with  sand  to  form  the  coating  of 
the  straw. 

In  the  other  condition  mentioned,  it  is  fixed, 
and  in  that  condition  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
like  humus,  unfit  for  the  food  of  plants. 

To  prepare  the  fixed  potash  in^e  soil,  that 
is,  to  disintegrate  it,  we  must  expose  it  to  air, 
moisture  and  heat,  hence  we  must  pulverise 
the  soil  by  the  winter  frost,  to  admit  of  these 
conditions. 

Autumn  plowing  is  supposed  to  kill  manr 
insects;  that  it  does  this  to  some  extent  is 
doubtless  true ;  but  we  apprehend  less  than  it 
has  the  credit  for.  It  can  be  done  at  a  time 
when  the  teams  are  strong,  the  weather  cmx^U 
and  so  much  of  the  spring  work  is  out  of  the 
way ;  while  for  spring  wheat  and  barley,  it  is 
almost  indispensable. — Frairie  Farmer, 


Akimal  Life. — One  of  the  striking  facta 
pertaining  to  animal  life,  and  one  whicb  every 
tiller  of  the  soil  has  noticed,  whether  as  a 
gardener,  an  orchardist,  or  more  general  far- 
mer, is  the  great  multiplicity  of  animal  life 
seen  in  one  season  and  an  almost  extinction 
the  next  year.  The  year  1866  was  remarka- 
ble for  the  great  numbers  of  red  squirrels  in 
Maine,  and  other  New  England  States.  Thej 
abounded  everywhere.    Every  house  had  its 
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aquirrels  and  every  fence  had  them  as  occu- 
pants. This  year  we  have  not  seen  one.  Last 
year  the  cateipillars  eoverf d  the  apple  trees 
with  their  nests.  This  year- we  have  seen  but 
a  single  ncbt.  We  have  not  seen  a  cut  worm 
the  presi  nt  j  ear  on  our  corn  or  in  our  garden. 
Thus  by  a  wise  p^ovi^ion  of  an  all- ruling  Prov- 
idence, the^e  pests  which,  if  allowed  to  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  unchecked,  would 
prove  the  destruction  of  every  plant,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea  are  bidden. — •'Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther." — Mairus  Farmer, 


TILE)  FABMEB'S  TIMS. 

BT  C.  G.  I.XLA1ID. 

Autumn  in  tbe  farmer's  tfm4> ; 
Ladies  lair  may  love  the  springi 
Lovirs  give  it  wtlcoroing; 
Mtsrubants  laugh  for  io.v  to  see 
Open  roudH  and  rivers  free ; 
Let  them  live  aud  trade  and  rhyme— 
Automu  Is  the  farmer's  time. 

Let  them  in  tbe  city's  hnm 
Laa«ih  to  see  the  winter  come ; 
Dancers  then  are  brt»k  and  gay, 
Bouquets  drive  the  hours  away; 
Every  season  hath  iis  prime- 
Autumn  is  tbe  f<U'mer's  thne. 

Summer  sends  the  youh  and  maid 
To  the  coui)tr>'s  cooling  shade; 
Then  we  cut  the  goldtfvi  itrain, 
Then  we  load  the  creaklug  wain; 
Then  we  work  till  rest  seems  crim»— 
Autumn  is  our  better  time. 

Autumn  brings  us  cooler  nights, 
Autumn  brlng»  ns  fresh  delights ; 
Autumn  heaps  tbe  rii  btst  fruit. 
Autumn  jie  ds  the  bratch  and  root; 
H1r<gs  ea«h  seuson  in  its  prime- 
Autumn  is  tbe  farmer's  time. 


Durham  Stock  ik  Vermont. — ^A  corres- 
pondent who  has  recently  visited  the  Short 
Horn  herd  of  Dexter  Way,  Esq. ,  of  Landgrove, 
Bennington  County,  Yt.,  thinks  the  State  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  such  fine  animals  as  he 
there  saw.  A  portion  of  Mr.  Way^s  stock  is 
from  the  celebrated  herd  of  J.  O.  Sheldon, 
Esq  ,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  His  bull,  the  Earl  of 
Oxi'ofd  was  sired  by  l^lr.  Sheldon's  Third 
Lord  of  Oxford,  which  is  among  those  recent^ 
ly  sent  to  England,  and  which  we  recently  no* 
ticed  as  being  tied-up  in  the  royal  stables  of 
tbe  late  Prince  Consort.  At  sixteen  months 
old,  Mr.  Way's  Earl  of  Oxford  weij^hed  four- 
teen hundred  pounds.  lie  has  also  a  fine 
cow  from  Mr.  Sheldon's  herd.  He  has  other 
pure  blood  Durhams  which  are  seldom  excelled. 
Among  other  stock  our  correspondent  noticed 
a  pair  of  two  year-old  steers  that  weighed 
twenty-bix  hundred  pounds ;  two  pairs  of  year- 
lings that  weighed  about  twent}-two  hundred 
pounds  per  pair ;  and  five  calves  that  he  re- 
garded as  splendid  animals, — the  best  of  their 


age  that  he  had  ever  seen.     One  pair  of  May 
calves  weighed  thirteen  hundred  pounds. 


Lemon  Greknikg.— Mr.  S.  IL  Allen  of 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  has  left  at  this  ofiSce  speci- 
mens of  a  very  large  apple,  ^hich  he  tavs  was 
brought  from  England  by  his  ancestors  who 
located  in  Medfield,  Mass.,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  has  been  propagated 
to  a  small  extent  only  by  the  Allen  family,  and 
by  those  only,  so  far  as  he  is  aware.  The 
tree  is  hardy  and  thrifty,  and  bears  every 
year.  As  it  ripens  in  April  it  assumes  a  rich 
yellow  color,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Though  a  fair  eating  apple  when  rip«*,  it  is 
particularly  valuable  for  its  superior  excellence 
for  cooking  purposes.  Mr.  Allen  says  it  sells 
in  the  Worcester  market  considerably  higher 
than  any  other  late  keeping  variety.  The 
specimens  before  us  are  very  large  and  very 
hard.     ___J 

An  Ikdustrious  Community. — A  gentle- 
man of  this  city  informs  us  that  on  his  farm  in 
the  country,  a  swarm  of  bees  which  were  hived 
the  fifteenth  of  June  la»>t,  laid  up  108  pounds 
of  honey  and  comb  in  107  days.  With  honey 
at  forty  cents  a  pound,  we  think  this  daily  in- 
crease of  store  very  creditable  to  the  new 
housekeepers. 


Large  Farms. — As  machinery  cannot  be 
used  to  its  fuile^t  extent  and  with  the  greatect 
economy  on  small  farms,  Mr.  J.  Harris  sa>  s 
in  the  American  Agrxculiurisi  that  in  this 
country  we  must  have  larger  farms.  Tbe 
tendency  is  already  apparent.  We  may  de- 
plore it,  and  argue  against  it,  but  cannot  stop 
it.  lie  adds :  It  is  certainly  far  better  to  have 
a  small  farm  hiehly  cultivated  than  to  have  a 
large  one  half  tilled.  But  a  large  farm  may 
be  cultivated  as  highly  as  a  small  one — and  at 
less  expense  per  acre.  In  England,  as  a  rule, 
the  largebt  farmers  are  the  best  farmers.  One 
of  the  mobt  highly  cultivated  faims  I  ever 
saw  contained  over  3000  acres,  and  1  do  not 
recoUet  t  ever  seeing  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  ov 
less,  that  would  at  all  compare  with  tbe  BWNne 
liberally  managed  large  iaims.  This  is  very 
different  from  what  it  is  here,  and  one  mijli 
reason  is,  a  deficiency  of  working  capital. 


Farmers^  Dress. — ^A  fanner  while 
ing,  is  brought  into  pretty  dose  intimacy  wkli 
dirt,  and  his  dothes  should  eorrehnond  ^rilb 
his  labor.  To  wear  fine  cloth  and  clt^n  Upen 
while  at  work  in  the  field,  would  be  high^  in- 
appropriate \  but  when  he  rides  into  tpwn  wit}i 
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hii  fiunflir,  or  to  market  his  produce,  it  would 
eleyate  hu  calling  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  if  he  were  a  little  more  careful  of  his 
appearance.  No  matter  how  independent  we 
may  feel — however  we  may  affect  to  despise 
the  opinions  of  others,  we  are  none  of  us  en- 
tirely insensible  to  the  fashions  of  the  times 
or  the  opinions  of  the  world.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  once  used  the  expression — **True; 
dress  does  not  make  the  man ;  but  when  he  is 
made,  he  looks  better  dressed  up.** — Am.  Far, 


holding  the  i^ass  flxm  thraiigb  aU  the 

seasons.    It  is  also  an  excellent  preserratiTe  of  the 


▲GBIOUI/FUBAIi  rFEXS. 
<»In  fifteen  years,  sheep  hayeincreased  in  Ireland 
oyer  2,000,000. 

—To  raise  good  crops  is  often  the  best  way  to 
raise  a  mortgage. 

—The  only  way  to  harvest  potatoes  snccessftiUy 
is  to  keep  digging. 

—Some  fields  of  corn  on  the  Sdoto,  Ohio,  flats 
have  been  sold  at  forty  dollars  per  acre,  the  pur- 
chasers intending  to  turn  hogs  into  them. 

—The  crop  of  flax  seed  raised  in  the  West  this 
year  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  any  previous  season. 

— Capt.  D.  Farrington,  of  Croton,  Hudson  river, 
raised  this  season  ldOj|  bushels  winter  wheat  on  6} 
acres.  He  applied  1|  tons  bone  dust,  and  the  grain 
was  sown  on  16th  October. 

—The  Boston  Traveller  estimates  the  cranberry 
crop  on  Cape  Cod  this  season  at  10,050  barrels 
which  at  #10  per  barrel  wiU  be  #100,500  for  cran- 
berries alone. 

«— The  death  of  an  agricultural  laborer  in  Eng- 
land is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  drinking 
dder  ftom  a  barrel,  between  the  staves  of  which 
white  lead  was  used  by  the  cooper. 

—To  prevent  the  rebounding  of  a  wedge  ftom  a 
log  you  wish  to  split,  make  a  few  checks  near  to- 
gether with  the  ax,  and  insert  the  wedge  between 
them,  or  dash  into  the  crevice  ftom  which  the 
wedge  has  rebounded  a  little  dry  sand. 

—A.  M.  Ward,  New  Britain,  Ct.,  informs  the 
New  York  Farmer's  Club,  that  if  cider  as  it  comes 
ftom  the  press  is  brought  to  a  gentle  eeald,  only, 
barreled,  and  bunged  tight,  it  will  keep  sweet,  and 
ihe  last  drawn  wi^  be  as  good  as  the  first. 

—In  Central  IllipoiS|^t)iej,wbo  are  not  farmers 
complain  of  hard  times.  wQiioe,  porlt  was  2  cents 
apound,  now  itis,I0;  beef  was  neent,  now  it  is 
12  cents ;  lard  .was  6,  now  it  is  1ft;  com  was  10, 
now  it  is  60.  In  Boston,  *Hhey  who  are  not  far- 
mers" find  the  same  caose  of  complaint,  but  in- 
mead  of  inquiring  whether  a  change  in  the  relative 
nnabers  of  producers  and  consumers  may  not 
have  something  to  do  with  th(B  result,  they  oonlent 
(hamselves  with  eimply  cursing  the  speeuiators. 

—"Coal  tar,"  reduced  one-half,  and  applied  with 
A  troBh  while  slightly  warm,  makes  an  excellent 
iNhititnte  for  putty  on  green-house  rooft,  beside 


—Those  animals  that  are  the  moat  natdral  piey 
of  ferocious  beasts  possess  the  ruminating  faealty 
so  that  they  can  gather  their  food  in  a  hurry  fton 
exposed  localities,  stow  it  away  temporarily  in  a 
sack  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  retire  to  a 
place  of  safety  to  mssticate  ii. 

—The  statement  is  made  in  the  Kansas  Fkmmer 
that  "Capt.  Bonton  of  Rock  Creek  township,  in 
Nemeha  county,  has  threshed  250  bushels  of  wheat 
ftom  8  acres  of  ground— upland  prairie— sown  oo 
sod  ground— seed,  the  White  Maj.  He  is  aeliiiig 
the  entire  crop  for  seed  at  92  per  busheL" 

—In  Benton  Co.,  Ind.,  there  is  a  Arm  of  24,000 
acres  of  land  owned  by  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Earl.  They  design  it  to  be  used  entirely  in  pre- 
paring cattle  for  market.  When  the  whole  tract 
has  been  broui^t  into  proper  condition,  it  ia  ex- 
pected 8,000  cattle  can  be  fed  on  it. 

—Five  years  ago  Ohio  cheese  was  the  only  kind 
sent  to  Chicago.  Now,  Northern  Illinois  contains 
more  cheese  factories  than  Europe,  Asia,  and  ACH- 
ca.  Some  of  the  best  butter  reaching  New  Tofk 
city  this  season  is  from  this  section  and  fiiom  Wis- 
consin. 


—To  clean  dder  barrels  the  Seientijie 
says,  put  lime  water  and  a  common  trace 
into  the  barrel  through  the  bung  hole,  first  tieii^ 
a  strong  twine  to  the  chain  to  draw  it  out  with. 
Shake  the  barrel  about  until  the  chain  wears  off 
the  mould  or  pomace,  then  rinse  well  with  water. 

—In  France,  Oovemmcnt  raises  all  kinds  of  im- 
proved stock  for  sale,  and  prohibits  farmers  fttMn 
doing  so.  No  agricultural  societies  are  allowed, 
for  Oovemment  does  all  this  business,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  meeting  of  more  than  20  persons  for 
any  otgect  whatever,  without  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

—It  was  recently  stated  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Madison  County,  III.,  Fanners*  Club,  that  when 
the  country  was  new,  rails  made  from  old  timber 
cost  about  60  cents  per  100,  ami  would  last  from 
thirty  to  for^  years ;  those  now  made  ftom  the 
second  growth  cost  ftom  93  to  96  per  100,  and  do 
not  last  more  than  ten  years. 

—A  farmer,  more  than  most  men,  needs  plock, 
faith  in  himself  and  in  nature,  and  above  all  p*» 
tience.  fie  must  wait  fur  results,  and  while  doing 
so  it  Is  important  that  bis  surroundings  should  be 
as  pleasant  as  he  can  afford  to  make  them.  A 
cheerftil  healthy  location,  is  of  more  value  than  a 
fine  house. 

—In  a  letter  ftxNU  Texas  to  the  Iftrror  amd  Firnr^ 
mar.  Dr.  Boynton  speaks  of  the  scab  as  a  very 
prevalent  disease  among  sheep  in  that  State.  The 
usual  remedy  is  immersion  in  warm  tobacco  water, 
the  l>imes  of  whidi  often  make  the  men  who  ad- 
minister it  sick  and  completely  piostnted.  < 
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ed  beyond  measure,*'  says  Dr.  B.,  "are  the  New 
England  flock  masters  who  have  not  this  enemy 
to  contend  with." 

—In  the  annual  report  of  the  managers  of  a 
horse  railroad  In  New  York,  It  Is  stated  that  279 
horses  ont  of  988  died  daring  the  year.  The  aver- 
age life  of  a  horse  in  this  service  is  said  to  be  only 
8i  years.  The  average  price  paid  by  this  company 
was  about  9156.  For  those  sold  in  a  broken  down 
condition,  it  received  a  trifle  over  980  each. 

—A  gentleman  in  Geneva,  N.  T.,  informs  the 
Country  OerUleman  that  he  has  kept  his  currant 
bushes  entirely  free  of  the  currant  worm,  and  his 
quinces  of  the  borer,  by  the  use  of  coal  ashes. 
The  ground  under  the  currant  bushes  was  covered 
In  the  spring  to  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and  a 
mound  was  made  about  the  stems  of  the  qfoinces, 

—Mr.  S.  D.  Ingham,  Ripley,  Ohio,  after  torment- 
ing his  horse  to  madness  with  the  various  prescrip- 
tions of  horse  doctors  for  the  cure  of  Fistula,  re- 
sorted to  cold  water,  which  was  poured  from  a 
watering  pot  upon  the  sore,  and  a  complete  cure 
was  efilected  in  five  weeks  from  two  daily  applica- 
tions. 

HOSKINO. 

The  yellow  suns  of  autnmn  fedl 

AcroBs  the  orchard  and  the  wood; 
The  Btill  air  ecboee  every  call, 
Th«  vine  ilea  paii.ted  on  the  wall. 
And  all  the  maples  drip  with  blood. 

The  neighbors  ootne  fVom  frr  and  near. 
And  gather  on  the  broad  bam  floor; 
To  celebrate  the  ripened  year, 
And  Btrip  the  hack  from  off  Uie  ear, 
That  turna  to  go.d  the  farmtr^s  Btore. 

^Eivertide  Moffazine. 

%*The  following  paragraphs  were  received  in 
connection  with  a  longer  article  from  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents. If  other  farmers  would  follow  his  ex- 
ample, our  items  column  might  be  filled  with  facts 
and  suggestions  fresh,  seasonable  and  instructive. 
The  idea  of  producing  an  elaborate  dissertation  is 
the  grand  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  writing 
for  a  paper.  Almost  all  farmers  can  to£k  plainly 
and  to  the  point ;  but  the  moment  they  undertake 
to  write  they  fall  into  the  sermonizing  style,  and 
too  often,  getting  stuck  in  the  first  sentence,  they 
throw  down  their  pens  in  despair.  We  submit  the 
following  four  communications  as  models  for  the 
study  and  imitation  of  all  who  have  been  baffled  in 
their  attempts  at  writing  for  agricultural  papers : 

—Four  dollars  a  barrel  is  being  paid  in  Acton, 
t     Ifass.,  for  number  one  Baldwin  apples. 

—A  barrel  of  dry  wood  shavings  thrown  into  a 
bog-pen  will  absorb  more  wet  than  a  cart-load  of 
moist  earth. 

—Fruit  trees  have  made  a  large  growth  this 
year  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  in  an  unn- 
fually  healthy  condition. 

—Apples  keep  best  when  cool  and  dry.    Sudden 

^  changes  of  temperature  induce  the  collection  of 

moisture  on  the  skin,  which  dissolves  the  deUCate 

Tanii»h  with  which  the  skin  of  the  apple  is  covered, 

md  it  soon  decays. 


XXTBAGT8  AND  KESFIiIBS 

"blooded"  native  cows. 

I  saw  in  the  last  Farmer  a  brief  statement  of 
the  product  of  a  Jersey  cow,  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel 
S.  Brown,  of  Arlington,  that  made  during  four 
months  of  last  year,  from  the  first  of  June,  an 
average  of  9A  pounds  butter  per  week.  I  now 
write  to  say  that  I  have  a  native  cow  that  is  eight 
years  old,  and  calved  the  last  of  last  March,  that 
made  during  four  months  of  this  year,  from  the 
first  of  June,  an  average  of  10  4-9  pounds  of  butter 
per  week,  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  it.  If  any 
thing,  it  would  exceed  this  rather  than  fall  short 
of  it.  Most  of  this  time  she  was  kept  in  an  ordi- 
nary pasture,  and  fed  the  amount  of  one  quart  of 
com  meal  per  day.  During  August  and  September 
she  received  a  feed  of  fodder  com.  If,  in  the  first 
case,  '*bIood"ttell8,  does  it  not  also  in  the  second  ? 

I  have  another  native  cow,  seven  years  old,  that 
calved  a  year  ago  last  May,  and  again  the  first  of 
last  August,  that  gave  an  average  of  five  quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  from  the  first  of  May  till  she  calved 
again ;  and  then  gave  an  average  of  five  quarts  per 
day.  besides  what  the  calf  took ;  but  it  vtas  butch- 
ered at  the  age  of  four  weeks  and  one  day.  The 
calf  weighed  81  pounds  dressed  meat,  and  the  cow 
gave  an  average  of  14  quarts  per  day  during  Sep- 
tember, and  now  gives  nine  quarts  per  day.  She 
has  been  kept  with,  and  fed  the  same  as  the  other. 

From  my  experience  with  native  cows,  I  would 
say  that  they  do  not  give  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  little  cream,  but  that  they  give  fair  quantities 
of  milk,  well  interspersed  with  cream ;  and  for 
butter  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  breed. 
One  thing  is  certain,  much  depends  upon  care  and 
keeping.    We  cannot  get  what  we  do  not  give. 

Tynff8boro%  Mass,,  Oct.2S,  1867.     S.  Barker. 

AFPLTENO  GOAL  TAR  TO  BARN  ROOFS. 

In  the  New  England  Farmer  of  Oct.  19,  there 
is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Stephen  Chandler, 
wishing  for  information  "as  to  time  and  manner 
of  applying  coal  tar  to  the  roof  of  a  bam."  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  done. 

First,  Drive  two  forked  stakes  into  the  ground, 
and  lay  a  stick  across,  on  which  hang  an  iron  pot, 
into  which  put  the  tar,  and  build  your  fire.  When 
the  tar  is  boiling,  dip  your  shingles  Into  the  tar 
six  inc!ies,  (weather  end,)  and  spread  them  about 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  they  are  soon  ready  for  the 
roof.  # 

Second,  After  your  roof  is  shingled,  take  a  lad- 
der and  hook  it  to  the  ridge-board.  Carry  the  tar 
up  to  the  top,  and  pour  it  gently  over  the  roof; 
let  another  person  stand  upon  the  Uidder,  with 
an  old  white  wash  brush,  and  as  the  tar  flows 
down,  brush  it  crossways  of  the  shingles.  The  tar 
should  be  hot  and  the  weather  warm,  in  order  to 
have  the  work  done  well. 

One  barrel  of  tar  will  be  sufficient  for  a  roof 
25x40.  Shingles  tarred  will  last  much  longer  than 
those  laid  without  it,  and  it  is  strange  that  so  few 
persons  are  willing  to  economize  in  this  way. 

Thomas  Bridos. 

North  Tewkabwy,  Ma$$.,  Oct.  29, 1867. 


THRBB  OBNRRATIONS  OP  APPLES  ON  ONB 
WINTER  PEARS. 

Enclosed  please  find  sample  of  my  winter  pears : 
also  a  sample  of  apples,  name  unknown  to  me.  I 
raised  only  eleven  apples  this  year  of  this  kind 
that  got  ripe.  Hope  to  raise  more  another  year, 
for  I  think  they  are  the  best  sweet  apple  I  ever 
tasted.  The  tree  was  in  blossom  May.  June,  July, 
and  August.  1  enclose  specimens  of  the  Aruit  fkom 
the  blossoming  of  each  of  these  four  months.  Per- 
hftps  you  can  give  me  a  name  fbr  It.   If  yon  caa 
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find  any  other  town  that  can  miee  apples  fVom  the 
blossoms  of  four  sacccssive  months  in  the  year,  I 
woald  like  to  hoar  from  it.  J.  A.  Ames. 

Wiiminffkm  Staiion,  B.  ^  L.  R,  R.,  Oct.  19,  1867. 

Bemabks.— A  dealer  in  ftnit  pronounces  yomr 
apple  to  be  the  Orange  Sweet.  He  may  be  correct, 
bat  in  size  of  core,  and  some  other  peculiarities,  it 
does  not  scorn  to  us  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  dcscripti  >ns  given  in  the  books  of  that  variety. 
Freaks  in  untimely  blossoming  are  not  very  un- 
common with  the  apple  tree ;  but  it  is  seldom^  we 
think,  that  sui-h  perfect  specimens  of  four  genera- 
tions in  one  reason  are  seen  on  one  tree.  The  fhiit 
firom  the  May  blorsuming  is  mature,  and  measures 
some  nine  inches  in  circumference;  that  from  the 
June  blossoming  is  quite  a  respectable  apple,  meas- 
uring Alii  five  inches ;  that  ftom  the  July  bloom  is 
nearly  (bur  inches  round ;  while  that  started  Au- 
gust flr.-'t  is  full  three  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference. For  thet-e  interesting  specimens,  and  for 
the  box  of  winter  pears,  Mr.  Ames  will  accept  the 
thanks  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 

POTATOES,  APPLES  AND  DROUGHT. 

I  planted  some  throe  or  four  pounds  less  than 
ban  a  busbol  of  e;irly  Ooodri^  h  poturoes,  about  the 
middhe  of  May,  and  in  the  fore  part  of  September 
I  dug  18  iMihhcls  of  nice  ones,  at  the  rate  oi'  300 
bushels  to  the  acre.  We  huve  cooked  t^ome  of 
them  and  find  them  niie,  diher  boiied  or  liaked. 
The  ground,  which  was  a  sandy  loam,  was  ploughed 
last  DocemiHr;  tome  course  manuro  was  spread 
on  in  the  spring,  and  plasU*rcd  both  in  the  hiil  and 
after  it  wa<«  hoed  the  second,  time. 

1  als-o  obtsimrd  three  smnll  potatoes  from  New 
Hampshin',  by  mail,  of  the  Orcnio  kind,  and  raised 
three  pecks  from  them,  without  any  manure,  but 
plabtertd  in  the  hill. 

I  raised  U  bushels  of  nice  Ladyflngor  potatoes 
from  less  than  lia^f  buchel  of  seed,  on  a  soil  that 
was  gravelly  and  too  dry. 

Among  my  Pound  Sweets,  was  one  that  weighed 
1  lb.  3  oz.,  and  measured  14  inches  around  it,  and 
the  same  ibu  other  way.  The  season  has  been 
very  dry  here  this  summer;  the  iK)ttom  of  many 
wells  having  leaked  out,  at  the  lower  corner. 

%  H.  QUIFFIN. 

Bu€X  Junction,  Vt,  Oct,  29, 1867. 

STEAMING   FODDER. 

Much  hAA  been  said  in  agricnltural  papers  dur- 
ing the  hift  twelve  months,  about  steaming  com 
bnts,  HraikH,  and  poor  hay  fur  cattle  in  winter. 
But  in  no  case  have  I  seen  the  operation  fully  ex- 
plained. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  the  colnmns  of 
the  Monthly  Nnw  England  Paiimeh,  in  cases 
where  a  ti^'ht  twx  is  used,  how  much  water  is  used 
to  a  l>uiih(  I  i>f  cut  feed  ?  Should  the  water  lie 
boi'inir  hot  or  only  warm  ?  How  much  meal 
should  l>e  mixed  with  it  to  make  it  good  as  Eng- 
\Uh  hay :  or  if  hhorrsare  used  how  many  ?  What 
is  the  whole  manner  of  preparing  it?  Who  can 
give  the  d^sirid  lutbrmation,  and  oblige 

J  ESSE  B.  Blttbbfibld. 

Tynffaboro\  Mom.,  Nov,,  I8'i7. 

BcMAUKs.— In  addition  to  the  information  which 
our  coiTChpi indent  will  find  in  the  statement  of 
Wm.  DiiTile,  of  Springfield,  Mat>s.,  in  relation  to 
his  apparatus  and  hid  mode  of  "Cooking  Food  for 
Cattle/*  we  copy  the  following  poriiculars  from  a 


communication  written  by  S.  N.  Thompson,  of 
Southboro*,  Mass.,  for  the  Country  Genlleautn, 
Mr.  T.  has  had  five  years'  experience  in  t-teaming 
foed,  and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that,  from  the 
extra  work,  he  can  winter  40  cows  on  steamed 
feed  for  one-third  less  expense  than  on  dry ;  can 
get  at  leasl  one- quarter  more  milk,  and  keep  them 
in  as  good  thriving  condition. 

The  plan  which  he  at  first  adopted  is  described 
as  follows : 

Five  years  seo  I  prepared  a  st^'am  box  dirert'y  OT«r 
the  boHi r  in  mv  barn  ccllir.  mnde  a  wood«'n  ro\tr  lo 
the  hoil«r.  fitiT  ic  it  ■team  tight,  and  ihrimgh  raUbir 
tu»>c8  ronv»*yed  the  •♦••nm  Into  a  perf«»rai€'d  Iron  npe 
runnini;  tbe  length  i  f  the  iit«*am  b«»x.  I  thi*ii  pul  ni>  c«K 
hay,  straw,  &c.,  Into  the  hox.  wt-tling  It  thf>rooif hiy  aa  I 
put  it  in ;  if  not  thus  uet  iho  stet.m  will  dry  it  an  :i8  to 
d«  stroy  it**  nonrlKhins  qaalitli'S.  AfVer  fiili  u  ihf  bofl«  r 
with  Wttt**r  and  mafcins  my  conrecUons.  box  a*  d  «n*«ir 
sfpiim  tli<ht,  lighted  my  fire  and  kipt  the  waur  twlling 
britikly  fur  tibout  four  honr^.  whi  n  I  fuand  th«-  muaa  lo 
be  prt'tty  iboroughly  cookeo,  and  of  fU-h  jiHtiir.'  that 
my  eattio  llbrd  It  <  xceedl»f{ly  well  Bv  addi  gu.  tibrr^l 
supply  of  com  meal  and  short  s  when  filling  ihi  *n»x<,  yoa 
hav«  a  mass  n  sembsing  In  fluvnr  a  n«  w  made  l«taf  <rf 
brown-brearl,  on  wbUh  the  cattle  do  Tfty  wtll,  though 
the  material  cooked  be  of  an  Inferior  qua  Ity. 

After  pursuing  this  course  one  winter,  and  Fat- 
isfying  himself  that  he  could  make  more  milk 
from  a  fair  quality  of  meadow  hay,  thns  prepared, 
than  from  the  best  quality  of  upland  hay  led  dry; 
and  that  the  addition  of,  say  two  quarts  of  meal, 
per  cow,  before  steaming  the  mas.*',  was  far  more 
beneficial  than  when  the  same  amount  wa^  fed  in 
connection  with  dry  hay,  he  ad<'pted  a  tiropler 
process  of  preparing  the  feed,  of  whic  h  he  gives 
the  following  description,  and  which  he  likes  quite 
as  well  as  the  first. 

I  take  a  large  feed  box,  with  a  tight  cover,  a^d  Into* 
this  I  put  my  feed,  wetiii  g  each  layer  with  )  oi  Inir  wa- 
ter, fehiming  the  hay  ao  a*  to  h-4V«  each  part  tiKdougblj 
wet.  I  then  tramp  it  down  as  solid  as  piiM>iiil«*,  pnl  un 
another  Inyer,  n?  d  proc«»ed  aa before  till  m>  b  x  ia  filhd. 
Fur  my  slock  of  Ih  head  1  use  45  gallons  of  hulKng  w»> 
tir  in  mixing  enough  to  last  them  two  days  Th  •  box 
shouM  then  be  clot-ed,  wt  He  ai>oiher  boil-  r  of  w.«ter  is 
beir>g  heated,  when  4A  gallons  more  is  p  •uri*d  e%eply 
ov?r  the  mass  the  box  clo»e<1,  and  allowed  to  atand 
about  12  h-jurs  b'^fnre  nstng.  The  feed  I-*  tbe»i  iHiftfied, 
so  aa  to  be  CHSliy  digested  and  of  nearly  the  a^me  fla* 
vor  as  when  in  its  gn-cn  aUite;  and  ny  c.ttli>  prefiT 
even  po<  r  meadow  hay,  thus  prepared,  to  the  beat  Etg- 
liah  hay  wheu  fi  d  dry. 

After  remarking  that  he  had  kept  bis  stock  for 

three  winters  on  c-om  stover  and  meadow  hay  that 

his  neighlwrs  considered  almost  wortlilcsK,  using 

meal,  not  to  exceed  one  qnart  per  day,  to  each  cow, 

when  not  giving  milk,  and  bringing  them  out  in 

good  condition,  he  states  the  following  fatt: 

About  the  middle  of  April  laet,  bnvl'  g  nsed  my  poor 
hny,  fir  which  1  p.dd  $U  per  ton,  (B'gll*-h  bnv  belsf 
then  worth  $3*1,)  I  commenced  f  cdirtir  \eiy  i  le  early 
cut  Enulivb  I  ax ,  dry,  iu  my  ml  ch  oowa,  miio  to  my  war- 
prii«e,  1  found  that  ib«  y  dccrvan«  d  in  iheir  quunit^  of 
ml  k  from  one  quarter  to  one>th  rd,  and  1  was  i.ot  able 
to  mcrea<4C  that  quantity  till  they  weot  to  gr.*a«,  ihouj^ 
I  doabl  d  their  <|uautity  of  grata. 

KEW  PLAN  FOB  FALL  FEEDING. 

We  have  avoided  feeding  our  fleldfi^gmm fietdft— 
eirher  In  spring  or  autumn,  preferring  to  feed  fhxa 
the  ham  whtn  wo  could  no  long* r  kt ep  onr  stock  « 
in  the  pohture.  Our  neii^bors  have  pmcrioed 
feeding  their  cattle  In  tbeir  fieMs,  bo.  h  m  apt  ingnnd 
fitll,  and  some  of  tuem  preteud  to  think  xbal  thdir 
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gnus  is  (Kicker  for  it.  and  that  where  it  is  fed  closely 
and  by  heavy  animals,  the  worms  do  not  injnre 
the  grass  as  they  do  where  cattle  are  kept  off. 
"Will  the  farmers  who  have  acres  of  grass  destroyed 
by  worms  please  make  a  note  of  this  remedy,  and 
see  if  the  portions  of  their  fields  which  escaped 
the  depredations  of  the  worms  were  not  those 
where  the  cattle  fed  the  most.  After  carefully 
considering  the  evidence  in  the  case,  we  have  con- 
clnded  to  adopt  the  fashions  for  once,  and  feed  our 
fields  this  fall,  and  will  report  another  season,  if 
there  is  anything  discovered  worth  a  record.  IVe 
shall  feed  with  a  compost  of  toil  mixed  by  hogs  with 
stable  manure.  7. 

New  Hampshire f  Oct.f  1867. 

Kemarks.— Until  **F."  takes  oat  a  patent  for 
his  invention,  we  suppose  it  is  open  to  the  whole 
world. 

MBA8V&INO  HAT  IN   BULK. 

I  have  seen  statements  in  the  Fabmer  of  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  a  hay  mow  which  are  gen- 
erally allowed  to  be  equal  to  a  ton.  As  I  have 
forgotu-n  the  figures,  you  will  oblige  me  and  per- 
haps others  by  republishing  the  estimate. 

Brighton,  Mass,,  Nov.,  1867.  J.  Lane. 

Bemabks.— The  mle  which  we  have  published 
two  or  three  times  is,  that //-om /our  to^r^  hundred 
eubicfeet  of  a  well  packed  mow  of  tolerably  Jine  hay 
are  equal  to  a  ton.  In  the  Monthly  Fabmeb  for 
1860,  page  26,  Thomas  S.  Fletcher  of  Reading,  Vt., 
stated  that  "at  the  bottom  of  a  large  mow  400  feet 
will  make  a  ton,  and  that  one  whole  bamful  that 
was  weighed  out  averaged  a  little  less  than  500  feet 
to  the  ton.'*  On  the  same  page,  Mr.  M.  J.  Perkins, 
another  of  our  correspondents,  stated  that  farmers 
in  his  region  estimate  that  from  400  to  600  cubic 
feet,  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  hay 
lies,  is  sufiicient  for  a  ton.  Meadow  and  other 
coarse  hay  is  lighter,  will  not  pack  as  closely,  and 
more  feet  must  be  allowed  for  it.  Another  corres- 
pondent of  Uopc,  Me.,  writes  that  "a  mow  of  hay 
that  is  well  btowed,  will  weigh  out  a  ton  to  every 
five  hundred  cubic  feet ;  or,  if  it  is  of  very  fine 
quality  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  will  make  a 
ton." 

On  publishing  the  above,  the  Country  Oenileman 
remarks  that  "This  agrees  with  the  report  of  one 
of  our  subscribers  at  the  West,  who  found  the 
lower  layer  of  some  three  feet  of  a  considerable 
bulk  on  a  scaffold,  to  average  510  feet."  Wm.  J. 
Pettee,  of  Lakeville,  Ct.,  says  in  the  same  paper 
that  if  the  hay  be  closely  pressed,  as  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay,  450— if  lightly,  as  on  a  scaffold  or  top  part 
of  a  bay,  500  feet. 


I  see  that  our  friend  "R."  criticises  my  criticism 
of  his  article  on  carbon,  and  while  acknowledging 
the  spirit  of  kindness  with  which  I  am  met,  must 
say  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  explanation. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Comstock,  in  his  Introduction  to  Miner- 
alogy, page  55,  edition  of  1848,  says :  "Carbon  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  earth,  being  the  chief 
element  in  the  compositioil  of  coal.  It  is  also 
found  combined  ^ith  iron,  forming  a  carburet  of 
that  metal.  The  diamond  is  composed  entirely  of 
carbon."  Without  questioning  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Ure,  may  we  not  ask,  does  not  the  fiict  that 


Graphite  gives  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  iron 
and  carbon,  the  world  over,  prove  incontestably 
that  it  is  not  an  "accidental  impregnation  of  iron  ?" 
One  thing  more,  and  I  am  done.  This  same  Dr. 
Uro  is  not  strictly  exact  in  his  statements,  as 
quoted  bv  "R."  He  says :  "/«  the  diamond  it  w 
colorless.  If  he  had  said  generally  colorless,  that 
would  have  hit  the  mark.  Com "-tock— page  327, 
edition  o  1 1848— describes  diamonds  as  follows: 
"Colorless,  or  of  a  yellowish,  blneish,  yellowish 
green,  clove  brown,  brownish  block,  Prussian  blue, 
or  rare  red  color,"  &c.  Finally,  where  doctors 
disagree  who  can  decide  ?  Rvsticus. 

Ripton,  Vt.,  Nov.  4, 1867. 

Remabks. — It  appears  to  us  that  our  correspon- 
dents, substantially  agreeing  upon  facts,  are  dis- 
puting mainly  about  words.  In  this,  however, 
they  have  the  example  of  distinguished  controver- 
sialists in  theology,  politics,  moraln,  &c.,  as  well 
as  in  science.  Perhaps  both  parties  will  thank  us 
for  appending  Webster's  definition,  as  found  in 
the  "Unabridged:"  "Gilapuite;  Carbon  in  one 
of  its  conditions,  distinguished  by  its  usually 
crystallizing  in  foliated  six-sided  prisms,  though 
often  massive,  by  its  softness,  its  metallic  lustre, 
and  by  leaving  a  dark  lead  colored  trace  on 
paper.  It  sometimes  contains  iron,  but  this  is  not 
essential.  It  is  used  for  pencils,  and  is  often  called 
plumbago  or  black  Isad^'—Cleaveland.'* 

OLAfilOLUS. 

We  have  had  good  luck  with  this  beautiftil  flow- 
er this  year.  They  come  late,  are  very  showy, 
and  last  a  good  while.  They  are  easily  cultivated 
and  rapidly  increase.  But  we  made  a  great  mis- 
take, we  fear,  in  setting  our  bulbs  out  scattering, 
last  spring.  We  have  just  gathered  our  bulbs  in 
great  abundance  and  fine  condition,  and  arc  satis- 
fled  that  another  spring  to  make  the  finest 
display,  we  should  set  them  out  in  clumps. 
Can  any  one  tell  us  how  near  to  set  the  bulbs 
to  each  other  to  have  them  do  the  best  ? 

November,  1867.  Inquireb. 

Remarks.— We  have  had  very  good  success  with 
this  beautiful  flower,  which  we  planted  in  beds, 
placing  the  bulbs  hi  rows  eight  inches  apart  one 
way  and  nine  inches  the  other.  A  fHend  plants 
four  to  six  about  a  stake,  so  that  they  are  six  or 
eight  inches  apart.  We  have  found  them  very 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  look  upon  them  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  flower  garden.  Our  Ariend  will 
flnd  a  bed  four  by  eight  or  ten  feet  in  dimensions, 
the  bulbs  planted  as  above,  and  staked  with  sticks 
four  feet  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square, 
will  make  him  as  flne  a  show  as  he  can  deshre. 

IS  labor  niSRBPUTABLB  ? 

What  is  there  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,  and 
the  girls  in  the  kitchen  ?  Is  farming  less  respecta- 
ble than  it  used  to  be,  or  has  labor  become  a  bur- 
den and  a  disgrace  ? 

"Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
When  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.'' 

I  look  for  some  advantage  fh>m  the  college,  if  it 
shall  not  make  the  students  despisers  of  labor. 
We  cannot  all  be  farmers.  We  must  have  consum- 
ers as  well  as  producers ;  but  what  right  have  the 
former  to  despise  the  latter,  because  the^e  cat  what 
those  have  raised.  Bbnj.  G.  Ki  bib  all. 
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lutitB     department. 


From  the  Lover's  Diary,  by  Alice  Cary. 
BT  THB   BFASIDJD. 

Como  out  to  the  aide  of  ihe  sea,  my  Ioto, 

Oomt;  out  to  the  side  of  the  sea ; 
Tht!  sun  la  set,  and  ihe  stars  are  met, 

And  th«*  winds  and  the  waves  agree; 
But  star  fO  bright,  nor  wave  so  light, 

Br IniiB pleasure  or  p<  are  to  me, 

0  come,  for  I  sit  and  wait,  aloT>e, 

On  the  rocks  by  ihe  side  of  the  sea  I 

1  am  ffoing  down  In  my  memory 
To  tl)o  blessed  long  ago, 

Wh^n  the  goldon  irround  of  the  buttercupa 
Wan  da«nuU  with  the  d  ilsics'  snow. 

And  I'm  >hin((ing  of  all  you  said  to  me, 
And  if  it  wero  true  or  no, 

WhiU*  I  watch  the  tide  as  it  runs  away 
From  the  beach  so  black  and  low. 

in  should  die,  my  love,  my  sweet,' 

Die  of  yoor  smile  lor  om, 
Bury  ma  bcri'  by  the  fide  of  the  aea, 

Where  till  my  jay  wae  born. 
Where  the  wnven  shall  make  my  lullaby, 

And  the  winds  from  night  ti.l  morn 
fihn-i  ^ay  tn  the  rticks,  "He  is  sone  to  sleep 

Where  all  bia  Joy  waa  bum." 


HOUSEHOU)  ECONOMY. 

OO1VTRIB0TED  FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAin>  FASIOBB. 

Bweet  Apple  Cakes. 

Five  cups  of  sour  milk ;  five  cups  of  com  meal ; 
two  and  a  half  tea  fpoonfuls  of  soda;  half  a  cap 
of  molasses ;  a  teaspuonful  of  salt,  and  aboat  two 
qoarts  of  8lic(  d  sweet  apples.  It  requires  a  very 
hot  oven,  and  a  good  deal  of  baking. 
Tapioca  Fuddinfc. 
Put  throe  table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  soak  In  cold 
water  over  night.  In  the  morning,  add  a  quart  of 
boiling  milk,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  a  cup  of 
sugar,  leaving  out  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  sugar 
to  beat  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  for  Atop  to  the 
padding  after  it  has  boiled  as  ;nuch  as  a  soft  cus- 
tard. Flavor  with  vanilla.  Brown  it  lightly  in 
the  oven.    Serve  cold. 

Chocolate  Caramels 

One  cup  of  milk ;  two  cups  of  sagar ;  two  cups 
of  molasses ;  one  cake  of  chocolate  grated  fine. 
Boil  till  it  candies.  Pour  out  on  a  flat  dish  and  cut 
in  squares. 

Cocoanat  Cakes. 

One  pound  of  sugar;  one-lialf  pound  of  bnt'er; 
three-fouinhs  pound  of  flour;  six  eggs;  one  cocoa- 
nut  grated  fine  mi.hout  the  milk.  Beat  the  yolks 
and  wliitt's  of  cgga  t^eparately.  Add  the  flour  and 
cocoanut  just  before  baking.  If  you  please,  you 
can  bake  one-fourth  of  the  grated  cocoanut  in  the 
cake,  and  after  it  is  coot,  put  the  rest  with  pow- 
dered sugar  on  the  top, for  a  frosting. 

Muiilas. 
For  tea,  make  a  sponge  about  eleven  o'clock,  by 
dissolving  a  yeotit  cako  in  a  little  warm  water  and 
floar.    At  two,  add  one  pint  of  milk ;  two  eggs ;  a 


quart  of  floor  and  a  tablespoonftil  of  bottcK. 
Warm  the  milk  onongh  to  melt  the  butter;  mix 
thoroughly  and  keep  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  Bake 
in  rings. 

Orange  loa. 

Express  the  juice  of  ^ix  Urge  oranges ;  strain, 
and  add  a  quart  of  cold  water ;  make  it  very  tweet ; 
beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth ;  pour 
the  whole  into  a  "freezer"  properly  prepared,  and 
freeze  immediatd]/  hrfure  it  is  wanted. 
For  Chapped  Hands. 

Three  ounces  white  wine  vinegar;  three  onvcei 
lemon  juice;  one-half  pint  white  brandy.  Biib 
this  liquid  on  the  hands  fi:equcntly,  especially  af- 
ter washing  %viih  soap.  Ma&t. 

Par80¥\field,  Me.,  Oct.  30, 1867. 

Cracker  Mince  Pies. 
Take  three  large  ci  ackers ;  one  cup  of  rinegar; 
one  cup  of  molasses ;  two  cu]  s  of  tugar ;  a  piece 
of  butter  the  t>izc  of  an  egg;  raifeins  and  spice  to 
your  taste.    Tliis  will  make  three  pies. 
Mother's  Cookies. 
One  and  one-half  cup  of  white  sagar ;  the  whites 
of  two  eggs ;  one  cup  of  thick  sour  cream ;  one- 
half  teaspoonful  saleratus;  nutmeg  or  spice  to 

your  taste. 

Iiemon  Pie. 

One  lemon  sliced  fine ;  one  egg ;  one  cap  of  sa- 
gar ;  one-half  cup  of  water ;  one  table  spoonfol  of 
floor. 

Steamed  Paddins. 

Take  two  cups  of  sour  milk ;  one-half  cop  of 
sour  cream;  one-half  cup  of  sugar  or  molasses; 
one  cup  of  raisins  (or  dried  berries) ;  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  saleratus ;  spice  to  yoor  taste,  and  a 
little  salt ;  stir  in  flour  until  it  is  as  thick  as  com- 
mon gingerbread ;  steam  one  hour  and  a  half.  To 
be  eaten  with  sour  sauce  or  sweetened  cream. 
Snow  Balls. 

One  cup  of  sugar ;  two  eggs ;  foar  table  spoon- 
^Is  of  milk ;  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar ; 
one  of  soda,  if  the  milk  is  sour;  spice  to  yonr 
taste ;  mix  them  hard  enough  to  roil  oot ;  cot  with 
a  small  cake  cutter,  and  fry  in  hot  lard ;  then  dip 
them  in  the  white  of  an  egg^  end  roll  in  powdered 
loaf  sugar  till  white. 

T<S  Take  Ink  Spots  oat  of  Uneo. 

Dip  the  ink  spots  in  melted  tallow ;  rob  until  the 
tallow  comes  out,  and  the  ink  will  come  oot  with 
it.  Vermont  FAaifEa*s  Wirs. 

VTeston,  Vt.,  October,  1867. 


DOMB3TIC  RECEIPrS. 

Brow!«  Chicken  Soup.— Cut  up  a  nicely-dress- 
ed chicken ;  put  it  in  the  pot  with  warir  to  cover 
it,  whii  h  must  l>e  mvosurcd,  and  half  as  roach 
more  added  to  it  lieforc  the  soup  is  di>hcHl.  Koep 
it  covered  tight,  boiling  slowly,  and  take  otTthe 
fat  as  fast  as  it  rises.  When  the  chicken  Is  ren- 
der, take  it  IVom  the  pot  and  mince  it  very  flne; 
seoKon  it  to  the  taste,  and  brown  it  with  baiter  ia 
a  dripping  pan.  Wbtn  bro%vii,  put  it  iMU-k  in  the 
pot.  Brown  togetht  r  butter  und  flour,  and  make 
rich  gravy,  by  adding  a  pint  of  the  soup ;  btir  liiis 
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In  the  soup,  and  scaFon  it  with  a  little  pepper, 
salt,  and  batter.  6c  careful  the  chop^ied  chicken 
does  not  settle,  and  burn  on  the  pot.  It  will  be 
well  to  turn  11  small  plate  on  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle  to  prevent  thi^.  Toast  bread  quite  brown 
and  dry,  but  do  not  burn  it,  and  lay  the  toast  in 
the  tureen,  and  servu  it  wiih  the  soup;  stir  the 
chick'  n  through  it,  and  pour  it  in  the  tureen. — 

Potato  Pattibs.— Butter  some  small  pattypans ; 
strew  bretid-cnimbs  over  the  innUcs  and  fill  them 
with  some  nicely -mashed  potatoes,  flavored  with 
eiiher  muhhroom  catchup,  grated  Irmon-peel,  or 
savory  lierlis  chopped  tine;  add  sufficient  lard  or 
fresh  butter,  and  sift  more  bread-cnimbs  on  the 
tops ;  place  them  in  an  oven  till  properly  browned, 
lid  them  our  of  the  pattypans  to  hcrve.  Xote:  Vk 
very  thin  puff  paste  may  line  and  cover  the  pa'tv- 
pans,  and  the  brt'ad-erumbs  be  omitted.-^GeM/e^  «. 

EooH  with  Oxionr.— Boil  fome  Cffj^s  hard,  pro- 
serve  the  yolks  whole;  cut  the  whites  into  slips, 
and  add  them  to  a  few  small  onions  \xhii'h  you 
have  lir-t  tried  in  butter:  give  all  a  i-tir  up,  pour 
offthe  hupcrfluous  fat;  drcil^  in  a  little  flour; 
moisten  it  sufScicntly  with  gravy ;  add  seasoning 
to  tobtc;  let  ic  come  to  a  boil ;  put  in  the  yulktj, 
and,  when  they  are  quite  hot,  serve. 

Starching  Cuffb  and  Collars.— After  wash- 
ing and  rhibing  them,  let  ihcm  dij  as  if  for  iron- 
ing. IJaxiiig  made  f>ome  siari-h  a  little  thicker 
than  cream,  put  them  in,  wring  them  out  again, 
Ut  them  dry  before  the  tire  until  they  aie  tit  for 
ironing,  roll  thrm  in  n  cloih,  and  iron.  To  give 
them  a  good  glo^s,  take  the  end  of  a  wax  candle 
aud  stir  it  through  the  ^tarch  when  (|uite  hot,  and 
do  not  let  ti.e  iron  beto:>hot.  A  little  salt  put 
into  the  starch  u  hen  hot  will  prevent  i he  iron  from 
8ti<'kiiig,  and  some  soap  riibi>ed  on  it  before  using 
will  answer  the  same  puriwbc. 

Flatcseei)  Sykup.— This  excellent  remedy  for  a 
cough  is  nuulc  thus:— Doil  one-  onmc  of  flaxseed 
in  a  quart  of  water  f«T  l-ult  an  houi  ;  strain  anel 
add  to  the  liiiuid  tlie  juice  of  two  lemons,  und  half 
a  pound  of  lock  eandy.  Ir'  the  cough  i- aicoiu- 
panitd  by  weakness  uitd  a  loss  of  a|t|<etite,  aid 
half  an  onne  e  of  i  owdcrcel  gum  arnbio.  Set  this 
to  simmer  Wix  half  an  hour,  ^tilring  ic  oerosionally. 
Taku  a  wine-glatoiui  when  the  cou^h  is  troubfe- 
8ome. 

Cuke  for  CoiiKS.^The  following  receipt  is 
vouched  for  as  a  sure  cure  tor  eoin> :— '*Putthc  feet 
for  half  an  Imnr.two  or  thr  e  ^ncce-sive  mghis,  in 
a  s>rong  solution  of  soda.  The  alkali  disMWvo  the 
induiateel  cuticle,  ai.d  the  corns  fall  (>ut » ponton e 
ously;  le.iving  a  small  cavi  y,  whivh  soon  tills." 
An  exchange  ^ay^:— **We  know  ihc  a'),  v*'  reme- 
dy for  ceinis  to  Ik!  etiectnal.  We  have  tried  i..,  and 
found  ituet>  like  inagL'.  But  u-c  do  not  tlinik  a 
strong  b.jutio.i  is  desiiable.  We  know  of  alrienU 
who  tried  ihu  remedy  on  our  recommenelaiion,  buc 
he  made  i  be  solution  sosironglhat,  with  the  corns, 
ic  tcH  k  off  a  portion  of  the  skm  on  the  foOL.  From 
one  to  two  1 1 ole- spoonfuls  rod.i  in  asiuall  fooc-tub 
of  hot  uattr  is  suliijient  to  remove  the  conis,  by 
icttiiig  t  ic  afHieted  member  remain  iu  it  ten  or  fif- 
teen m  mutes." 

Mi'sTAiii)  Plasterh.— By  using  syrupor  molas- 
ses f  r  mustard  pla^terF,  they  uill  kee  p  totV  und 
fle'xibli-,  unu  not  dry  up  undbeeouic  hard,  as  when 
mixed  with  water.  A  ihiu  pap.r  or  flue  cloth 
should  (OHIO  lietween  the  plaoter  and  the  skin. 
The  Ktrcng  h  e;f  the  plaster  L  varied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  or  less  ilour. 

To  Wash  Merinoes. — An  old  merino  may  be 
made  to  look  as  gooel  an  new  by  first  ripping  to 
pieces  the  skirr,  and  alterwards  washing  each 
biciidth  u'pamtely  in  woim  suds,  being  caiefui  to 


rinse  only  in  clean  warm  water  snds.  Cold  water 
after  warm  will  shrink  any  kind  of  wooli  n  goods. 
Iron  while  quite  damp  on  the  wrong  side.  After- 
wards fold  onco  dotible  on  the  rij^lit  sld  \  pi.icing 
over  it  a  clean  newspaper,  and  iron  w  itii  n  vrrv  hot 
flat  iron,  in  this  way  mnking  the  seam  fold  in  al 
new  double  folded  goe>ds. 


"WOMSN  AND   THB  FASHIONS 

It  is  the  eternal,  heaven-decreed,  anti-Mill  law 
that  women  should  be  depend  nt.  and  poor,  and 
vain;  and  their  dependence,  their  joverry,  and 
their  vanity  make  them  all  the  more  ailorabic,  be- 
cause we  know  that  these  sprmg,  not  froui  selfl^h- 
ness,  but  from  desire  to  give  doliiMit  lo  men.  They 
are  dclicionsly  poor.  They  will  l)orr<m''  hlxpcnco 
flrom  you  without  shame;  and  if  i hey  have  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  they  will  come  aiid  ca-t  the 
money  into  yot:r  lap  and  sny,  "There,  dear;  pay 
off  the  nasty  morrgoges,  and  th<  n  rnke  me  one  for 
a  walk."  They  only  want  to  be  taken  out  for  a 
walk  to  look  at  the  bonnet  shop**.  It  there  be 
ca«»h  about,  they  will  have  a  Iwmnet— the  bcrt  that 
money  can  bny.  If  the  funds  be  at  low  w;»tcr, 
they  will  "take  it  out  of  the  Ixmncts"  by  looking 
at  them.  I  have  known  a  "nice  wou:an''  who  had 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  caMng  parti  iilges  at 
twelve-and-sixpenec  a  brace,  but  who  was  per- 
fectly content  to  dine  on  a  basin  of  waier  gruel-— 
FO  long  as  yon  took  her  out  tor  a  walk.  Yo  i  must 
take  her  out  for  a  walk.  The  nice  woman  forgives 
everything  but  negli'ct.  Pay  her  attention,  nnd 
she  will  forgive,  forgive,  forgive  lor  evi  r  and  ever. 
Neglect  or  scorn  h-.r,  or  decline  to  admire  the  new 
collar  and  cuffs  she  has  bought  for  one-anM  eh  ven- 
pcncc-halftjcnny  in  Newington  Can«.ew'av,  ami  she 
will  hate  you  worse  than  Mrs.  Poti^^hnr  hated  Jo- 
seph. What  is  the  usual  complamt  of  an  ill-used 
woman  against  a  man  ?  Ic  i2»  not'  *'ilu  i tears  me ;" 
"he  swears  at  me;"  "he  has  spent  all  my  inon'^y." 
It  is  ''he  docfn't  c  ire  lor  me.*  'I  he!  wo.nnn  likes 
to  be  poor.  She  like^  to  beg.  She  llUes  to  have 
nothing,  and  that  everything  should  eomc  from 
ycm.  ^hc  would  nibble  the  bre*ud  ont  of  your 
mouth  if  you  would  let  he  r.  Sh^i  t]inm;)hs  lu  *>e  ir- 
neying"  you  out  of  a  five* pound  no  e.  I  do  v  rily 
beli-ve  that  she  will  cheat  ycm  a  li  tie  If  she  h  is  a 
chance.  If  you  are  wealthy  and  giiieroic,  you 
may  cover  her  with  ail  the  gein.^  Mr.  Hancock  has 
tobcll.  You  may  pour  on,  und  she  will  t  iielure. 
But  fall  you  int'j  poverty— be  you  p•o^c  1  >ed,  bo 
unhappy,  lie  distressed,  and  away  g.>  .hcdi  unonds 
nnd  thir  cashmeres  to  mine  uncle—  iway  g  »  vanity 
nnd  capii  e;  and  you  have  by  your  Mdc  a  piilent 
little  soul  in  a  cotton  print,  wh »  nili  wikh  and 
mangle  and  iron  un.i  starch — who  ul.l  iteel  pota- 
toes and  bre^il  red  herrings— who  wnl  b  it  h  her 
fingers  to  the  bone  i  i  the  making*  fsohliirb*  jack- 
ets to  buy  >our  b.ea<l.  i  belie\e  iha'  Z  nobia. 
Queen  ot  Palmyra,  woul  I  d«)  this;  unJ  -Nancy,*^ 
the  burgiar*»  sweeiheait  in  01  v.  r  I'v.i^r,!  ould  do 
no  more.  It  is  the  nacuro  of  wo'iiank  nd.  There 
are  exceptions  t  j  the  rule ;  but  .h  ex  ■epaoiis  are 
scarcely  wi  men.— ^«/^/*atki  for  Oct  b  r. 


FAVoniTEDAYs  FOR  Marriaob.— Thc  late>t  re- 
ports of  the  Re^i-trar.o-General  ot'  i-.ugland  and 
Scotland  show  that  no  t.vo  n.iti.'n«  eo.ilJ  differ 
mote  widily  than  do  tiiC  Lngli  h  und  the  S  o  eh 
wiih  legard  to  tlio  e hoicc  of  day^  of  ihe  wt  ck  for 
mariiiigo.    The  Seoul,  h  iTport  s  aten  ih  it  the  fa- 
I  voriie  day  for  marriage  In  Scoel  nd  i.<«  th.-  la:  t  day 
I  of  thc  year,  provided  it  does  not  full  on  £a  urday 
I  or  a  Sunday.    No  mariogis  are  celebra  eJ  on 
Sunday  in  Scotland,  whil.r  ia  Engl  ind  it  U  the 
favoiico  day  of  the  wui  k  for  m  irri.i:3C,  thirty-two 
jicrcent.  of  the  marriigea  b  ing  contr.ictvd  on 
'  that  s\dy.    Monday  i  ^  a  lavorice  d  y  i  i  i»o  h  e  <  nil- 
(tries.    sa:arday,  in  Ei.ghuid,  lo  thj  t..i  a  diy  of 
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the  week  in  order  of  selection  for  marriage,  seven- 
teen per  cent,  occurring  on  that  day ;  bat  in  Scot- 
land, no  true  Scot  will  marry  on  a  Saturday, 
nor,  indeed,  begin  any  work  of  importance.  With 
the  Scot,  Saturday  is  an  unlucky  day  for  marriage, 
and  he  is  impressed  with  the  superstitious  belief 
that,  if  he  married  on  a  Saturday,  one  of  the  par- 
ties would  die  before  the  year  expires,  or  that,  If 
both  survived,  the  mari'iage  would  prove  unAruit- 
ftil.  Hence  it  happens  that  Sunday  or  Saturday, 
the  two  favorite  days  for  marriage  in  England, 
are  blank  days  for  marriage  in  Scotland.  Friday 
is  the  day  on  which  the  English  do  not  marry, 
bui  in  Scotland,  it  is  one  of  the  favorite  days  for 
marriage. 


TUJU  FABHIONB. 

The  races  at  Jerome  Park  and  the  summer-like 
weather  of  the  past  week  brought  out  the  belles  of 
the  metropolis  in  the  brightest  and  gayest  of  fall 
toilettes.  It  is  an  agreeable  feature  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  good  taste  of  American  ladles  to  see 
that  our  modistet  are  obliged  to  modify  and  har- 
monize the  extreme  peculiarities  of  the  fluhions 
dictated  in  Paris.  The  prevailing  color  in  dresses  I 
and  bonnets  among  the  rair  patronesses  of  Jerome  ' 
Park  was  blue,  and  interminable  trails  mingled 
with  the  coquettish  short  dresses  that  came  into 
vogue  last  spring.  The  becoming  little  Fanchon 
still  graces  fashionable  heads  and  nestles  beside 
preposterous  chignons.  Ornaments  of  gold  are 
much  used,  but  do  not  necessarily  portend  a  re- 
turn to  specie  payments  on  the  part  of  the  wearers' 
husbands.  Satin  and  velvet  trimmmgs  are  seen 
on  many  of  the  crape  and  tulle  hats,  and  there  are 
already  indications  of  a  return  to  crowns  and  cur- 
tains in  the  matter  of  bonnets.  Lace  strings  are 
extremely  fashionable,  and  streamers  of  a  narrow 
ribbon  wave  in  the  wake  of  every  belle.  There  is 
little  novelty  in  cloaks  to  be  seen  out  doors  yet,  as 
the  Indian  summer  still  encourages  handsome 
short  suits,  with  elaborately  ornamented  oversklrt 
and  bodies  of  every  possible  pattern.  Jet  and  lace 
will  be  the  principal  materials  in  trimmings  this 
season.  On  evening  dresses  bands  and  bows  of 
velvet  form  strange  geometrical  figures.  There  is 
a  rumor  that  ribbons  of  immense  width  will  be 
worn  this  season,  not  only  as  sashes,  but  also  in 
the  hair,  on  dresses,  and  tied  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  sleeve.  The  Bismarck  bro^iTi  is  still 
preferred  in  toilettes,  but  it  cannot  hold  sway  very 
long,  for  a  more  unbecoming  color  never  emanated 
firom  the  sanctum  of  Madame  Fabhion.    About 


the  beginning  of  next  month  the  winter  stylet  wiQ 
be  ready  for  the  inspection  and  selection  of  tin 
ladies,  and  Broadway  will  again  witness  the  ex- 
citement of  opening  day.  The  tickle  goddess  thit 
rules  modUtes  and  their  customers  is  already  pi»> 
paring  strange  surprises  for  her  subjects  in  Ootbaa. 
—New  York  Heraid. 


Thb  Spinet.— Any,  lady  who  will  take  ths 
trouble  to  mount  to  the  fourth  story  of  the  Utmn, 
Chickertng's  piano  store  in  the  city  of  New  Toifc, 
may  see  such  a  spinet  as  Mrs.  Washington,  Mn. 
Adams  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  played  upon  wbentbef 
were  little  girls.  It  is  a  small  barp-shaped  instil- 
ment on  legs,  exceedingly  coarse  and  clumsy  in  ill 
construction, — the  case  rough  and  unpolished,  the 
legs  like  those  of  a  kitchen  table,  with  woodea 
castors  such  as  were  formerly  used  in  the  constnio> 
tion  of  cheap  bedsteads  of  the  "trundle"  vaiietf. 
The  keys,  however,  are  much  like  those  now  la 
use,  though  they  are  fewer  in  number,  and  tlM 
ivory  is  yellow  with  age.  If  the  reader  would  knor 
the  tone  of  this  ancient  instrument,  he  has  bat  to 
stretch  a  brass  wire  across  a  box  between  twonsib, 
and  twang  it  with  a  short  pointed  piece  of  qnifl. 
And  if  the  reader  would  know  how  much  better 
1867  is  than  the  year  1700,  he  may  first  hear  ttui 
spinet  played  upon  in  Messrs.  Cbickering's  dm^ 
garret,  and  then  descend  to  one  of  the  floors  bekw 
and  listen  to  the  round,  full,  brilliant  singing  oft 
Chickering  grand,  of  the  present  illustrioiu  yeir. 
By  as  much  as  that  grand  piano  is  better  ttei 
that  poor  little  spinet,  by  so  much  is  the  prese&K 
time  is  better  than  the  days  when  Louis  XiV.  «m 
king.  If  any  intelligent  person  doubts  it,  it  is  eitto 
beaause  he  does  not  know  that  age,  or  becanse  1m 
does  not  know  this  age.— Porton. 


Fbmalb  Looio.— As  a  young  woman  was  walk- 
ing alone  one  evening,  a  man  looked  at  her,  sod 
followed  her.  Theyoung  woman  said,  **Whr  do 
you  follow  me  ?"  He  answered,  "Because  I  mu 
fiillen  in  love  with  you."  The  woman  said,  ••Wly 
are  you  in  love  with  me  ?  My  sister  is  much  hand- 
somer ;  she  is  coming  after  me ;  go  and  make  lore 
to  her."  The  man  turned  back  andsawawomaa 
with  an  ugly  face;  being  greatly  displeased  he 
turned  to  the  first  woman  and  said,  "Why  did  jot 
tell  me  a  falsehood?"  The  woman  answered, 
"Neither  did  you  speak  the  truth,  for  if  yoa  wen 
really  m  love  with  me,  why  did  yon  leave  bm  to 
look  upon  my  sister  ?" 


A  SAFE,  CERTAIN  AND  SPEEDY  OUEE 


FOB 


NEURALGIA, 


AND 


ALL    NERVOUS    DISEASES. 


ITS    EFFECTS    AJXl^    ^MCJlOIOAXi. 


It  is  an  UNFAiUNG  REMEDY  Itf  all  cases  of  Neuralgia  Facialis,  often  effecting  a  perfect  cure 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  use  of  no  more  than  two  or  threb  pills. 

No  other  form  of  Neuralgia  or  Nervous  Disease  has  failed  to  yield  to  this  wonderful 

REMEDIAL  AGENT.  « 

Even  in  the  severest  cases  of  Chronic  Neuralgia  and  general  nervous  derangements,— of 
many  years  standing, — ^affecting  the  entire  system,  its  use  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  at 
the  utmost,  always  affords  the  most  astonishing  relief,  and  very  rarely  fails  to  produce  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  cure. 

It  contains  no  drugs  or  other  materials  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious,  even  to  the  most 
delicate  system,  and  can  always  be  used  with  perfect  safety. 

It  has  long  been  in  constant  use  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  physicians,  who  give  it 
their  unanimous  and  unqualified  approval. 

The  following,  among  many  thousands  of  our  best  citizens,  testify  to  its  wonderful  effi- 
cacy : 

"Having  used  Dr.  Turner's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuralgia  Pill  personally, — ^aod 
in  numerous  instances  recommended  it  to  patients  suffering  with  neuralgia, — I  have  foimd  it, 
without  an  exception,  to  accomplish  all  the  proprietors  have  claimed. 

J.  R.  DILLINGHAM,  Dentist. 

12  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Feb.  18th,  1867." 

R.  W.  Newell,  M.  D  ,  No.  6  Staniford  Street,  Boston,  under  date  of  July  14,  1864, 
says : 

**1  am  conversant  with  the  preparation  known  as  *Tumer's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universa  1 
Neuralgia  Pill,^  and  from  its  use  and  success  I  am  warranted  in  giving  it  my  decided  ap- 
proval." 

Mr.  J.  M.  R.  Story,  for  twenty  years  an  apotheca^  in  this  city,  and  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  the  Hospital  Department  under  the  U.  S.  government,  thus  speaks  of  it: 

•*1  have  known  Dr.  Tunier's  Tic  Douloureux  or  Universal  Neuraljffia  Pill  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  sold  it  and  used  it  pen^onally,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  it  did 
not  give  relief.  Customers  have  told  me  they  would  not  be  without  it  if  each  pill  cost  ten 
dollars.  I  think  it  is  the  most  reliable  and  valuable  remedy  for  neuralgia  and  nervous  diseases 
in  the  world." 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  postage. 

One  Packafl^e 91.00 ^  .  .  .  .  Postage  6  eento« 

Six   PadLafpee 6.00 •<        97       ** 

Twelve  Paekagc* 9,00 «       49        « 

It  is  sold  by  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicines  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  by 

TURNER  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


/ 


PURE  COFFEE  AT  HALF  PRICE, 


8BCURED  BY  USING  THE 


SELF-STIRRING  COFFEE  ROASTER. 


This  18  precisely  what  the  name  indicates, 

A  Self-Operating  Machine  for  Family  Use. 

AU  who  use  Coffee  will  surely  SAVE  ONE-HALF  ITS  COST,  by  the  use  of  this  iUchine. 
They  will  save  Nine-Tenths  of  the  Time  and  L.iBOR  commonly  spent  in  cooking  it. 

TIIEY   WILL  SAVE   THE 

WTiich   Constitutes    almost   the    Sole   Value    of  Coffee. 

THEY  WILL   HAVE   A 

PURE,    CLEA.]S^,     DELICIOUS,    .A.KX) 
HEALTHY  BEVERAQE, 

Instead  of  the  thick  and  poisonous  Syhups  now  swallowed  in  the  name  of  Coffee. 

This  Machine  ROASTS  Coffee  in  hot  air  ;  does  not  BURN  it  on  hot  iron. 

It  CLEANSES  it  from  all  impurities. 

It  is  JUST  AS  GOOD,  also,  for  roasting  all  proper  riuasTiTUTES  for  Coffee. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  popping  corn,  roasting  peanuts,  chestnuts,  &c. 

IN  SHORT,  rr  is  one  op  the  most 

USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  INVENTIONS 

•     OF  MODERN  TIMES. 
Nobody  ^ho  once  tries  it  \snll  think  of  doings  Mdthout  it. 


M      •  '  I  r     :\i»      : ''  •   \!f 


This  book  should  be  relarned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  dele 
stamped  beloiv^. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  da 7^  is  inenrred 
hy  retaining  it  beyond  the  speoilied 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


